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hrlene Dietrich tells HOW TO BE LOVED Se 


| Begin THE QUAKER BRIDE by Janet Whitne vee 
| Q e DY said BEFOn. °*2 EY KILL! 


\Her complete in this issue—-CORRIDOR OF FEAR By ROBE. C. TABER 














Here’s why this new 
Ipana development is important to you... 
h and to every member of your family. 
. ; 


It’s really wonderful news! University scientists say that most 


tooth decay may be checked — by fighting bacterial-enzyme 
Wi T ty action in your mouth. 
| And now you can do it safely and easily with new white 


Ipana Tooth Paste. All Ipana now on sale contains WD-9, 
one of the most effective anti-enzymes known. Using new 
Ipana with WD-9 regularly after meals helps stop bacterial- 
enzyme action. 


| aNTI-ENZYME 


oy Most dentists recommend this way of using Ipana. It is the 
best way to fight decay and eliminate unpleasant mouth odor 
all day long. 
we What’s more, Ipana now has a new minty flavor, new foam- 
ing and cleansing power. Children love it. 


reduces tooth decay...stops bad breath! 
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|ALL IPANA NOW ON SALE CONTAINS ANTI-ENZYME WD-9 
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So pretty! So unusual! Its salmon loaf in a biscuit crust 


5 Ww 
and it tastes marvelous with peas with flavor Panee 


a happy blending of sweetness and richness 
because DEL MONTE Carly Garden Peas are selected 
from all the flavor-filled middle sizes 
























Wess Nature visits our pea fields she tucks 
her richest and sweetest flavors into the middle- 
size peas. 

And that’s our happy hunting ground, among 
all the middle-size peas. Here we painstak- 
ingly seek out the tenderest of the sweet-tasting 
and the tenderest of the rich-tasting peas. 

This fussy selection is our own special way 
of getting the best of all possible peas. Your 
way is easier: just ask for DEL Monte Brand 
Early Garden Peas. 


They'll make salmon loaf “special”. . . 


SPECIAL SALMON LOAF 
1 can DEL MONTE Salmon (i Ib.) 2 cups biscuit mix 





2 tablespoons lemon juice 9 or 10 pimiento-stuffed olives 

2 eggs, slightly beaten Medium white sauce based onde at 
1 cup soft bread crumbs 1% cups milk ' 
2 tablespoons chopped onion 1 No. 303 can DEL MONTE 


Ya teaspoon salt Early Garden Peas, drained 


Empty salmon and liquid into mixing bowl. Remove any 
skin and bones. Break salmon into flakes; add lemon juice, 
eggs, bread crumbs, onion, salt. Mix thoroughly. Prepare 
dough from biscuit mix as directed on package; roll out on 
waxed paper to 9x12-inch oblong. Press olives into dough 
across one of the 9-inch ends. Spread salmon mixture evenly 
on rest of dough. Starting with the 9-inch side with the olives, 
roll up like jelly roll, pinching edge to seal. Slide roll onto 
a double thickness of waxed paper (5x12 inches), and lift 
into well-greased 9x5x3-inch loaf pan. Bake in moderately 
hot oven (400° F.) about 40 to 50 min. Remove from pan to 
serving dish; peel off paper; serve with peas heated in white 
sauce. Serves 6, 









» your natural buy in peas 


THE BRAND YOU KNOW PUTS FLAVOR FIRST 
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 Jourmallitiae- 


“Dear readers of any of my books.” 
says JANET WHITNEY, “please do 
not read the end first!”” The Quaker 
Bride, beginning on 
Page 30, is her fourth 
novel, her eighth book, 
the four others being bi- 
ographies. “I was born 
and brought up in Eng- 
land,”’ she reports, “‘fin- 
ishing at a Quaker 
boarding school and 
London University. I 
married an American 
Quaker who was studying art in Lon- 
don, and I have lived most of my life 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Janet Whitney 





sx My husband teaches art in a Quaker 


school; we have one son, who is 
an inventor and lives in Michi- 
gan. We are all fond of cats, books 
and neighbors, talk to people on 
trains, and the men were outstand- 
ing school athletes. I used to play 
goal at hockey in a dreamy way.” 


Anyone who secretly longs to be a 
banana can get a little taste of it in 
You May Not be a Banana (Page 
32). ELEANOR BAYER, who undoubt- 
edly is one, is the mother of a son and 
daughter in their teens; 
her husband, a lawyer, 
has found time to col- 
laborate with her also 
on four suspense novels. 
“All four of us write. 
Our son isa cub reporter 
on the Exonian at Phil- 
lips-Exeter, and our 
Eleanor Bayer aughter has just 
’ completed an essay 
titled Are Writers Mad? Her con- 
clusion, based on close observa- 
tion, is yes, but what of it? On this 
basis, I shall carry op.” 


The time to stop crime is before it 
starts, parents and educators agree, 
and criminologists have long been 
searching ways to spot 
potential criminals and 
do something about 
them before crime hap- 
pens. ROBERT TABER, 
Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling 
for the Philadelphia 
ff: public schools, tells of 
Robert C. Taber @ unique method in 
Catch Them Before T hev 
Kill! (Page 52). The author, fa- 
ther of two sons, meant to become 
a businessman, but “‘while working 
my way through college by leading 
a boys’ club, I became so involved 
with children I never could leave 
them. There is nothing more satis- 
fying than helping a troubled child 

find himself.”’ 
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Novel Complete in This Issue 


38 Corripor oF Frar, Diana Bourbon 
Stories 


30 THe Quaker Bribe (First part of five), Janet Whitney 
32 You May Nor BE 4 Banana, Eleanor Bayer 

40 Tar UNDERGROUND Gourmet, Ira Levin 

46 Gypsy IN THE Partor (Conclusion), Margery Sharp 


Special Features 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
I ReMemBeER Me, Dorothy Thompson 

19 WHEN 4N OLDER Woman Wants 4 Jos 

19 Part-Time Emptoyees, Margaret Hickey 

27 Tevtt ME Docror, Henry B. Safford, M.D. 

36 How To BE Loven, Marlene Dietrich 

49 Can Tuts MarRIAGE BE SaveED?, Dorothy Cameron Disney 

52 Carca THEM BeroreE Tuey Kivv!, Robert C. Taber 

66 WHat Namep You?, Mary K. Blackmar 

89 How Youne America Lives: Love on Four Skis, Hildegarde Dolson 
111 How Youne ts Too Youne to Marry?, Gladys Denny Shultz 


Be 


General Features 


4 Our Reapers Write Us 

16 Unper-Cover Sturr, Bernardine Kielty 

22 Makinc MarriaGe Work, Clifford R. Adams 

24 Let’s Have « Cius! (The Sub-Deb), Edited by Ruth Imler 

29 Firry Years Aco e JourNaL ABout Town 

53 Tuere’s 4 Man In THE House, Harlan Miller 

82 Ask Any Woman, Marcelene Cox 
103 Le [INFLUENZA Becomes 4 THreat, Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 
116 Tuts ts 4 Never Tank THanks, Munro Leaf 
119 Diary or Domesticity, Gladys Taber 


Fashion 


42 FasHIon aT Its PRETTIEST FOR SOUTH AND SUMMER, Wilhela Cushman 
48 ANYWHERE AprTER Five, Wilhela Cushman 
98 INSEPARABLE SEPARATES, Nora O'Leary 


Food and Homemaking 


8 CoRINNE GRIFFITH'S COOKBOOK 
50 Rinc in THE NEw, Ann Batchelder 
54 Line « Day, Ann Batchelder 
79 CoNnTINENTAL FLavor, Peter B. Duke 
94 No Boruer at Att, Laura Ford 
96 Youne Home-BuiLpers, Margaret Davidson 
109 Hookep Rucs Go Mopern, Cynthia McAdoo 


Architecture 


34 Smacyt anp Earty, Richard Pratt 


Poems 


56 Country Auction, Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 

70 SONNET FOR FRED, Helen S. White 

80 Finis, Mary Elizabeth Vroman 
105 CHILDREN SKATING, George Abbe 
110 To One Too Love ty, Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 
118 Gutr Memories, Charles G. Bell 


Cover Photograph by Joseph A. Schneider 
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TWICE AS FAST 


The Kendall Dish Towel picks up 
all the moisture — once over and 


dishes are dry! 


DRIES TWICE AS MANY 


One towel easily does dishes for 
your whole family, even if your 
family is larger than average. 


No more unsightly fuzz on glasses. 
This towel dries and shines like 
nothing before! 


Jumbo Size — It’s BIG — 20 by 36 
inches, plenty of towel to work 
with! 





Soft, Easy to Use — Feels grand in 
the hand — wipes smoothly, no 
effort! 


Easy to Launder — No special treat- 
ment needed — washes and dries 
like a hanky! 












SMEWon 
Cano 
PARENTS’ 
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Choice of red, 
green, blue or yel- 
low border stripes. 
Sold in all leading 
stores, or mail the 
coupon for sample 
towel. 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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By the makers of Curity Diapers 


-——---=— Introductory Offer —-—-—--—-—— 
KENDALL MILLS — Division of 
The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. KJ14 


I'm enclosing 50c for a Kendall Dish Towel. 
{Only one towel to a family.) Print clearly. 


Name 





Address — 
City... > Stato 


‘ | 
Favorite Store ——_$_____ | 


Good only in Continental United States oad Hawaii 
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LIME FLAVOR 
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GINGER ALE SALAD. Dissolve 1 package Lime Jell-O in 1 cup hot 
water. Add 1 cup ginger ale and chill until slightly thickened. Fold 
in 1 eup.drained diced sweetened peaches and '4 cup each chopped 
nut’meats and diced celery. Turn into 1-quart mold or individual 
molds. Chill until firm. Unmold on crisp lettuce. Serve with plain 


or whipped cream mayonnaise. Makes 6 servings. 
NOTE: Different Jell-O Salad recipes on other Lemon and Lime packages. 
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with this Jell-O Salad. 
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he whole family will love it! 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERE TRAL 


E-MARK OF ENERAL FOODS CorRp 
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Beginning Again 


Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Editors: Not all the U.S.A. is 
young folks in the baby-diaper stage. 
There are so many of us in another be- 
ginning stage: the starting of life all 
over again. 

Take ourselves—late 50's, married 
nearly thirty years. Our two daughters 
grown—independent—away. My _ hus- 
band had a good position; he was an 
accountant and executive. We had 
many friends, hobbies. But—it wasn’t 
enough, suddenly. 

The girls were home this Easter. As 
we've always done in times of indecision, 
we had a family conference. 

“Tf,” their father said, ‘‘I wait eight 
years more until I am forcibly retired, 
I won't have energy enough to do more 
than scratch in a little garden!” 

“Tf we pull out now, sell this house— 
try a new life—there’ll be nothing to 
leave the two of you,’’ added mother, the 
Yankee-born. 

Then we told them what we planned. 
We'd go back to school, get an M.A. for 
Charles, a brush-up for me. Then? 
Either work in some layman's capacity 
in our church, or teaching in some school 
too poor to pay salaries which young 
people require to raise families. 

Enthusiastically our young people 
voted, “Get out!” 

Now our big house in the lovely De- 
troit suburb is on the market. The 
things we've loved have been divided 
three ways—and we’re furnishing a tiny 
apartment in Chicago where we're en- 
rolled at the university, and I am head- 
ing the Information Bureau. 

You’d be amazed how much there is 
for us ‘elderly’ folks to do. 

We've been deluged with calls: a 
school in the Blue Ridge; another in 
need of part-time teachers; counseling 
work; business organizing in large or 
small parishes. 

We feel that university life will help 
us. make the adjustment from  high- 
pressure business to one of—well— 
service. (Though not meant, please, in a 
missionary sense.) 

We also feel as though we'd been 
given a new life. We'll have enough to 
last us through the next two years. 
Then? Sincerely yours, 

RUTH EMERSON 1HOMPSON 


Went Far for It 


London, England 

Dear Mr. Gould : ) wonder if you would 
tell me why the LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
is so scarce in this country? 

A friend of mine is such a fan that she 
used to make the long journey every 
month to the London airport just to 
secure her copy from the bookstall there, 
on the day their allocation was received. 
Now, after three months’ correspondence 
with Smith’s (the bookstall people), she 
has persuaded them to let her have 
one of their quota through their local 
agent. 

It seems a pitiful situation that a 
magazine, which in my opinion is su- 
perior in its class to all others, should be 
so difficult to buy. Cannot we do some- 
thing about it? 

Yours sincerely, 
JO STURDEE 


Missing Element? 


Bronx, New York 

Dear [tditors: Why doesn't the 

JOURNAL take concrete steps to reach 

the complacent male? Shock the girdles 

off your readers by putting a man’s pic- 

ture on one of your covers?* Have some 

pipe-smoking character write a column 

aimed at the men ?t 

Personally yours, 

EDWARD F. MURPHY 


> * July. tSee page 53.—ED. 


Story That Soon 
Need Never be Told 


Burbank, California 

Dear Editors: We intended coming to 
California to “‘try our wings”’ in Holly- 
wood. Then polio struck Ed. 

If you want a story entitled ‘‘How 
America Shouldn't Live,” try us. Ed- 
ward Chappel—from leading man in 
Paint Your Wagon to iron lung at 





EE 








Rancho-Los Amigos. Joy Chappel—from 
singer in Call Me Madam to cashier in 
supermarket. « 
At any rate, we're different | 
Please change my JOURNAL address 
as above. Sincerely, 
JOY S. CHAPPEL 


> Your help is needed to push ahead 


the rapidly advancing research that soon 


will end this scourge forever. Join gener- 
ously in the March of Dimes this 
month, January 2 to 31.—ED. 


Lack of Charity? 


Fruitland, Maryland 

Dear Editors: As 1 read your series 
of American families I have been startled 
by the almost total lack of budgeting for 
church and charity contributions. If, as 
Mr. Russell Davenport suggests in 
U.S.A.: The Permanent Revolution, a 
particular feature of the American Way 
is free and abundant mutual assistance 
and raising of standards through giving, 
I wonder (1) if JOURNAL families are es- 
pecially selfish; (2) if JoURNAL families 
are especially lacking in forethought fo 
such “spiritual” giving? rot 
Probably, however, they are typical 


and we are prone to exalt American~—- 


virtue. This would seem to pose a tre- 

mendous challenge to church and civic 

leaders (including editors) to shock, to 

educate and to inspire the American 
people. Yours sincerely, 

RALPH L. MINKER, JR., 

Pastor, Saint John’s Churc’ 

(A Methodist Community Fellowssi; 


> Journav readers as a whole are 
notoriousl y generous in response to any 
appeal made to them. At least one faith 
has reduced “tithing” for young fam- 
ilies faced with today’s living costs to 
14 of 1% of taxable income.— ED. 


Small Boat-Rockers 


Sidney, Ohio 
Dear Editors: How do you entertain 
gracefully with small children? How to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Rew / a shampoo that 


Sheer heaven . . . the way your hair will shine... 
so silky soft, so silky smooth, so silky bright... with 


new Drene. Breath-taking... that shimmering silkiness! 


New Magic Formula... Milder than Castile! 
Silkening magic! That’s what you'll find in Drene’s new 
formula! It lathers like lightning, rinses out like 
lightning—it’s milder than castile! Magic, sheer magic, 
the way this new Drene silkens your hair. Leaves it bright 


as silk, soft as silk, smooth as silk—and so obedient! 


Lathers like lightning — 


no other lather is so thick, yet so quick. 


Milder than castile— 


so mild you could use this new formula every day. 


A PRODUCT OF PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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The secret? Keep plenty of Gibson 
Cards at home so you’re always ready 
to remember. Select several extra cards 
for birthdays, anniversaries, and friends 
who are ill next time you visit your 
favorite store. And to be sure you send 


the finest, always choose... . 


Greeting 
Cards j/ 


The Gibson Art Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Publishers since 1850 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


appear serene and composed, every hair 
in place, a prettily laid’ table or buffet, 
and appetizing food—although the chil- 
dren have decided ten minutes before the 
guests are to arrive to transfer the sand- 
box contents to the living room? 

Or, to stick curious fingers in the lady- 
finger dessert? Or, pour the last rem- 
nants of mommy’s powder into the 
lavatory? Or, upset the flowers on the 
coffee table so that all the water seeps 
beneath the glass? 

What is our solution? Entertaining 
after the cherubs are in bed? This often 
makes too-late parties! 

Just plan not trying to swing company 
meals until the children are bigger? 
That will be a long time! 

Plan parties for the children, too, at 
the same time? That’s hard—some are 
brand-new babies, most of the others 
have seven-o'clock bedtimes. (Our three- 
year-old always senses the excitement of 
a party, and refuses to go to bed without 
a scene, although she’s generally very 
good about her bedtime.) 

What 7s our solution? 

Sincerely, 
MRS. MARION RUSSELL 


Brotherly Love 


Nanton, Alberta, Canada 

Dear Editors: The baby, John William, 

was just six weeks old when I snapped 

Murray being affectionate. When John 

cries, Murray rocks the carriage and 

says, ““No, no, John,”’ and “Don’t cry 
baby.” 





eer 


here, there, brother!’ 


Busy as I am, I always make time for 
the JOURNAL. I have to—it’s helping me 
raise my family. 

Many, many thanks. 

Yours, 
DOROTHY PETTINGER 


Political Action! 


(Address withheld) 

Dear Editors: Two of us volunteered 
to act as watchers at one of our toughest 
precincts last November. Most everyone 
co-operated, with the exception of a 
few who were advised by the ex-convict 
and bootleg king who had previously run 
that precinct. Everything went along 
smoothly all day, with the exception of 
the heckling of this bootlegger and his 
cronies. At about five o'clock he came 
to me and said he thought there wouldn't 
be any more voters. We said we were go- 
ing to stay until the poll closed. He went 
away and came back ina few minutes 
driving his automobile. He jumped out 
of the car, approached my companion 
and accused her of calling him an ex- 
convict. She said, ‘‘Well, you are, aren't 
you?” He said, ‘‘ Yes, but I resent your 
saying so and I’ve brought my wife to 
tell you what she thinks of it.”’ 

Before we knew what had happened, 
this woman had my companion down 
and was cursing, pounding, scratching 
and kicking her. I tried to help, but he 
held me. After she had let her up I lost 
my temper and told him that I had gone 
out there with an open mind, but they 
both were far worse than thei reputa- 
tions. Before I knew it she had me down 
and was giving me the same medicine! 
We finally brushed ourselves off and de- 
cided to stay until the votes were 
counted (ten p.m.!). But I still can't help 
laughing at the picture of two ladies (?) 
like us participating in our first brawl 
at the advanced age of forty-seven ! 
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I doubt if Margaret Hickey has ever 
heard of anything to tie this. 
Sincerely, 
(Name Withheld) 


> Writer is a former How America 
Lives mother in the far West—name 
and address withheld for obvious 
reasons.— ED. 


Cold Country and Kids 


McGrath, Alaska 

Dear Editors: Maybe it’s the long 
winter evenings. This remote Alaskan 
town of McGrath is a town of children. 
Christmastime found the community 
adults (about 100) filling 85 stockings for 
town youngsters. 

Raising our two little girls here gives 
us some special problems at times. All 
McGrath children play outdoors in 
20°-below-zero weather and I haven't 
seen or heard of a frosted nose or toe. 
The mothers dress them to be as warm 
as toastbugs, in fur parkas or heavy 
woolen clothing. Feet take special atten- 
tion: first a layer of wool socks, then 
short fur or sheepskin boots, then soft 
moosehide mukluks with double hair 
felt insoles. The mukluks are a must— 
they tie snugly at the top to keep out the 
snow and are porous enough to allow 
moisture from the feet to escape. But 
when the thermometer reads 40° below 
and the air hangs heavy with slowly 
drifting ice fog, the kids cut their out- 
door activity to fast dashes between 
houses—and what a time of unwrapping 
and rewrapping children! 

Winter is very long, but the children’s 
clothing stays as clean as the sparkling 
snow they roll in. Then in spring the sun 
shines all day and the world dissolves 
into one big puddle. 

McGrath children know their air- 
planes, but many have never geen a 
passenger car. Even the smaller tots can 
recognize a helicopter coming in by the 
sound of its whirling rotor blades. The 
big mile-long runway is right outside 
and everyone runs down to watch a big 
Air Force Globemaster roll in to disgorge 
a bulldozer. 











Then liquid snow. 


There are advantages to isolation: no 
traffic dangers, the usual childhood sick- 
nesses rare, wages high and rural-grade- 
school facilities good. But it’s mostly 
that the people of McGrath like chil- 
dren—lots of them. 

Here are samples. 

Sincerely, 
G. M. DAETZ 
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Any Age— Any Time — Anywhere 













Green Spot Orange Drink —a luscious, 
thirst-quenching treat for the entire family. 
Non-carbonated Green Spot hits the spot 
winter or summer — good with meals, between 


meals or at bedtime. It comes chilled, ready to serve. 


GET GREEN GPOT ORANGE DRINK 
| THESE TWO CONVENIENT WAYS : 






Home Delivery— From Your Grocer— 


i, oe . 
| Tn 
your dairyman delivers Green Spot Orange Dairies supply grocers with Green Spot Orange 


Drink with your milk in glass or paper Drink in paper or glass quart bottles. It’s in the NOT CARB FE 
quart bottles. Less than 5¢ a drink. Be refrigerator with the milk. Less than 5¢ a drink. ON Tee 
sure it’s Green Spot! Be sure it’s Green Spot! 








e LESTER Piano is the Official Piano of The Philadelphia Orchestra 





FINEST PIANO VALUE OF ALL ! 


e 


Here is the perfect piano for your home ... the newest 
1954 Lester Betsy Ross Spinet that is unequalled for 
tonal beauty, durable construction, decorative grace 
and remarkable value! 


Your children will learn to play with pleasure on this 
superb instrument. Your entire family will find lifelong 
joy, relaxation and pride of ownership in this 
genuine Betsy Ross Spinet. ; 


Look for these outstanding features: 

® full 88 note keyboard 

@ exclusive Amplified Tone 

@ ten year guarantee 

@ Dampp-Chaser® equipped for moisture control 


Start your family on the road to musical happiness by 
choosing the Betsy Ross Spinet now. Model pictured 


... $595.00 f.0.b. Lester, Pa. 
Your dealer will arrange terms. 


Made ONLY by the Lester Piano Manufacturing 


Company, Inc., builders of world renowned 
Lester Grand Pianos. 


a beautiful piano with magnificent tone 
sold by America’s foremost piano dealers 





LESTER PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., LESTER 13, PA. 
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N the year 1935, while motoring 

through Italy, I made a personal dis- 
covery, a small villa at the gates of the 
walled city of Pompeii, where we had 
lunch in the shade of a centuries-old 
olive tree. 

A bow] of pomegranates stood at one 
side of a table built around the gnarled 
old tree. An Italian girl ina huge white 
apron removed the cover of a brown 


PRIDE OF POMPEII 


Peel 4 garlic cloves. Chop not too fine. 
Sauté them in | tablespoon salad oil in a 
skillet. When golden brown, add 8 cups 
boiling chicken broth (canned or home- 
made), 1g teaspoon thyme, 1 teaspoon 
sage, 34 teaspoon salt and 1¢ teaspoon 
pepper. Simmer | hour. Just before serv- 
ing, remove from the heat and strain. 
Pour slowly over 3 egg yolks beaten 
with 14 cup light cream. Place 8 slices 
toast in the bottom of a soup tureen to 
fill about 14 of dish. Now pour soup, 
very, very hot, over the toast. Toast will 
rise to top. Sprinkle with 14 cup grated 
Parmesan or Romano cheese. Serve im- 
mediately to 8-10 appreciative people. 


This is the thing to serve with a large 
baked potato, a good salad and toasted, 
thin-sliced pumpernickel bread on one 
of those nights you don’t want to serve 
meat—or can’t afford to. It’s child’s 
play to make. 


CHEESE PUDDING 


Chop or grate coarsely 2 cups sharp 
Cheddar cheese. Have ready 2 cups soft 
bread crumbs. Put a layer of crumbs, 
then a layer of cheese into a greased 
|-quart baking dish. Continue with al- 
ternating layers of crumbs and cheese, 
reserving a final layer of crumbs for the 
top. Mix together 2 well-beaten eggs, 2 
cups milk, | teaspoon prepared mustard, 
| teaspoon salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 
Pour this over the crumb-cheese layers. 
Sprinkle with the rest of the crumbs 
just before putting in oven. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350° F., for | hour, or 
until firm like a custard. Serves 4-6. 


Beth Merriman, of Washington, D.C., 
once said to me, “I’ve waited a long 
time to give you one of my most treas- 
ured recipes. Making it for the first time 
is exciting, because you can’t believe it 
will really ‘turn out.’ First the batter 
goes into the pan, then a layer of 
blended white sugar, brown sugar and 
cocoa and then—a cup of strong, cold 
coffee poured over it all! With misgiv- 


Griffith's Cookbook is from her forthcoming book, 
Eggs I Have Known. 
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**Wherever we traveled, I gathered 


recipes.”’ Fourth in a serie 


of her round-the-world favorites. 





crock. Slabs of toast floated on top of a 
creamy substance, fragrant and hot. A 
small boy with an enormous tray 
brought us a salad of greens, a whole 
loaf of bread, a large knife and half a 
cheese, white and creamy in texture— 
the name of the cheese I forgot to ask. I 
shall always regret it. Here is this mem- 
orable soup—as cheering on a cold win- 
ter night as it was on that patio long ago. 


ings in your heart you put it in the oven: 
And when you take it out again? A 
fluffy, flavorsome cake above a deep 
pool of luscious Mocha sauce!”’ 


UPSIDE-DOWN MOCHA CAKE 


Mix and sift together 34 cup sugar, | 
cup sifted flour, 1g teaspoon salt and 2 
teaspoons baking powder. Melt | square 
(1 ounce) chocolate and 2 tablespoons 
butter together over hot water. Blend in 
14 cup milk and | teaspoon vanilla. Mix 
well. Stir into dry ingredients. Pour into 
ereased 8” x 8” x 2’” pan. Combine 14 
cup brown sugar, 14 cup granulated su- 
gar and 4 tablespoons cocoa. Sprinkle 
over batter. Pour | cup cold, double- 
strength coflee over top. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., for 40 minutes. Turn 
out upside down, allowing the sauce to 
drip down over the pudding. Serve 
warm or cold. 


Hot mulled fruit isa perfect dessert to 
follow a duck or pheasant dinner. Both 
tart and sweet fruits should be used. 
Vary the combinations to suit yourself. 
Make a note to make it next summer, 
too, with pitted fresh apricots, sweet 
cherries, plums, peaches and slivered 
fresh pineapple. 


MULLED FRUIT 


Peel and section | grapefruit and 1 
large seedless orange. Peel, core and cut 
| ripe pear into eighths and slice 1 ripe 
banana. Arrange fruit in layers in a 
l-quart baking dish, sprinkling each 
layer with brown sugar (14 cup in all). 
‘Toast 144 cup shredded, blanched al- 
monds lightly in a slow oven, 300° F. 
Sprinkle them over the fruit. Dot with 
butter or margarine and pour 14 cup 
orange juice, pineapple juice or, if you 
wish, sherry wine over all. Bake 20-30 
minutes in moderate oven, 350° F. Serve 
hot from the baking dish at the table. 
Serves 4. 


Editors’ Note: Corinne Griffith, the 
motion-picture star, has collected 
recipes in many countries—from famous 
hosts and hostesses and from obscure 
(but superb) cooks. The recipes here are 
from her collection soon to be published 
as a book. 
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ment with Columbia University Press, and 
not many copies are left. Another special edition is 
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take from four to six months to acquire the paper 
and to print and bind an edition of this huge vol- 
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Aunt Jemima legend 





Colonel Higbee’s guests spread over the Old South the news of pancakes made by Aunt Jemima— 


light, tender pancakes with a flavor their own cooks somehow could never match. 


You canit duplicate it in a homemade batter: you dotit get it in any other mix... 


Ee 





1e matchless 


READY-MIX 


IWAN 


AND WAFFLES 


of Aut Jenna p anicake ” os 


Wheat. corn. rye and rice 
Hours are blended in the 
treasured Aunt Jemima 
recipe... lo give you the 
lenderest. best- lasting 


pancakes YOU ever had ! 





AUNT JEMIMA WINTER SUPPER. Use the Deluxe recipe on the 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix package. Bake pancakes on hot 
lightly greased griddle, using 14 cup measure for each. Serve 
piping hot with pork sausages and fruit cups, made by loosening 
segments of orange halves and topping with other desired fruit. 
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Crusade for Freedom 


AST spring Czechoslovak workers in Pil- 
. sen rioted, tore down hammer-and-sickle 
: flags and raised the Stars and Stripes. That be- 
gan a wave of resistance to Soviet tyranny 
which still continues in the satellite countries. 
It did not happen by chance—Radio Free 
Europe had been broadcasting to them for ae 
four years. . “Winter Landscape,” by Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-69). 
The American Heritage Foundation has Pen and ink, and wash, 25%” x 66". 
Collection: Charles A. Loeser; Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 








now assumed the sponsorship of the Crusade 
for Freedom and its principal activity, Radio 
Free Europe. Each of us can now take a per- 
sonal part in sponsoring these day-after-day 
broadcasts to the communist-controlled na- 
tions of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania. The Crusade 
for Freedom is based on simple truths: 


1. Freedom and good citizenship must 
begin at home. We must not preach 
abroad what we are unwilling to practice 
ourselves. 

2. We can best demonstrate what we are 
and what we believe in by getting more and 
more people to participate in the responsi- 
bilities of free citizenship. 

3. Truth, humility, wholesomeness, in- 
tegrity and courage are the best tools by 
which free people can defeat the weapons of 
falsehood, arrogance, treachery and deceit. 


Radio Free Europe has been operated as an 
independent American enterprise by a com- 
mittee of private citizens. It is people talking 
to people. It is not paid for by the Government. 
Nor is it bound by diplomatic limitations. 

To many people behind the Iron Curtain, 
the United States represents almost everything 
the Soviet world does not—freedom, honesty, 
decency, individual opportunity. When they 
think of freedom, they think of the U.S. 

If you belong to one of the civic, fraternal, 
lay religious, veteran, labor, business or other 
organizations participating in the Crusade for 
Freedom for the support of Radio Free 
Europe, take an active part. If nothing is being 
done by your group, start something. 

Write the American Heritage Foundation, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, for infor- 
mation and materials you need. Make a con- 
tribution to the Crusade for Freedom. You can 
send your check for $1, or more, to the above 
address, or to Crusade for Freedom in care of 
your local postmaster. 
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Remember Me 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Nee question of why children behave as they do provokes much _ public 
discussion involving criticism of parents and “family patterns,” teachers and 
schools, with plentiful contributions by psychologists of every variety. 

A forum panel recently debated the question “What creates hostility in 
children?” The answers included, as one might expect, emotional disturb- 
ances in the home, overdemands on the young, favoritism shown one child 
over another, and other wise observations. What I missed, however, was the 
simple statement that what creates hostility in children is—childhood. 

Children are naturally hostile: hostile to other children; hostile to adults, 
including their own parents—and no matter how good, kind and wise the 
parents may be. Little boys are belligerently aggressive and fight each other 
at the drop of a hat. Little girls quarrel violently, taking their dolls and 
going home in high dudgeon or in tears. All normal children (or all I have 
ever known) regard adults in general as natural enemies, to which there may 
be occasional or temporary exceptions. 

Probably the greatest injustice we do to children is our contemporary 
idealization of them. In the modern book, if a child misbehaves or is “‘socially 
maladjusted,” it is all the fault of its parents or other adults. The child in this 
picture comes into the world pure as snow and the characteristics it subse- 
quently develops merely reflect its environment. There is never the necessity 
to reform the child. What is needed is the reform of its parents, preferably 
with the aid of a professional psychiatrist. 

All this leaves out of account the fact that healthy children are, among 
other things, little animals, who only slowly evolve (if they ever do) into 
civilized human beings. Children are not naturally “good” according to any 
standards ever set by civilized society. They are natural barbarians. They are 
largely instinctual, acquisitive, aggressive, inquisitive, affectionate, imitative, 
playful, braggadocious and cruel. 

They are not naturally modest nor naturally clean. A cat toilet-trains her 
kitten almost as soon as it is born, but it is a struggle to toilet-train a human 
infant. The psychiatrists are now keeping mothers changing and washing 
diapers much longer than any mothers did before, lest baby become neurotic 
as the result of mamma’s “compulsively neat basic neurosis.”” The psychia- 
trists themselves were early toilet-trained; everyone their age was. That the 
process of diapering baby long after he can walk might create a neurosis in 
mamma doesn’t matter. 

Children are little anarchists, possessed, however, of a powerful herd 
instinct. The parental and educational function is CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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N IT onto hot broiled hamburgers. Kraft’s Cheez 
melts the moment it touches hot food. And the 
a tantalizing cheese goodness! Serve on split buns 
nion rings and a pickle. 





IT in a double boiler or pan over low heat for a 
us cheese sauce. In Parkay Margarine, heat whole, 
ed shrimp, chopped pimento and chopped green 
er. Serve On toast points with hot Cheez Whiz. 


AD IT right from the jar on shredded whole-wheat HEAT IT ina small saucepan over low heat or in a double HEAT IT for this wonderful luncheon or supper dish 
ers. Cheez Whiz, created by the famous Kraft boiler and pour that golden goodness over hot sautéed Hot, hard-cooked eggs on toast points topped witl 
1en, is perfect for all kinds of snacks and sandwiches, eggplant slices. Grand on seafood, noodles, rice, too! plenty of hot, satin-smooth Kraft’s Cheez Whiz an 


hot or cold. Get a jar—you'll use it a dozen ways. You've never had a cheese product with s0 many uses! garnished with strips of pimento. Try it real soon! 












——— 


| HEAT 





POON IT into hot, cooked whole kernel corn. Sprinkle 
yft, buttered bread crumbs around the edge of the 
nsserole. Bake 10 minutes in 350° oven, while tantaliz- 


hg Cheez Whiz melts through and through the corn! 











POON !T over well-drained hot, cooked onions. Kraft’s 
theez Whiz starts to melt the moment it touches hot 
00d. Spoon it into hot, cooked drained macaroni, too. 
and onto hot split baked potatoes. Easy, good! 


PREAD IT on a hot waffle and serve with crisp bacon for 
runch or supper. You'll find dozens—yes scores—of 
ther Cheez Whiz tricks your whole family will love! 
You'll find they dip into that jar every day. 














SPREAD IT right from the jar on sliced icebox rye bread. 
Garnish each slice with a tiny onion or whole stuffed 
olive for a jiffy-quick snack tray. Or serve Cheez Whiz 
and crackers “help yourself’’ style for TV snacks. 


HEAT IT ina small pan over low heat or ina double boiler 
and pour over hot cooked and diced potatoes. Toss 
lightly. Top with paprika. Try Kraft Cheez Whiz spooned 
into hot mashed potatoes, too. That's really delicious! 


HEAT IT ina small saucepan over low heat or in a double 
boiler. Pour that speedy, golden cheese sauce over toasted 
tomato and bacon sandwiches. This amazing new Kraft’s 
Cheez Whiz comes in 1-pound and 8-ounce jars. 
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HEAT IT in a small pan over low heat or in a double be 
to pour over hot, cooked broccoli. Really elegant fla 
Kraft’s Cheez Whiz makes all sorts of vegetables 

special treats. (Goodbye coaxing ‘em to eat vegetab] 





SPREAD IT for a// kinds of sandwiches. For this ¢ 
Kraft’s Cheez Whiz on one slice of rye bread; the sec 
slice is spread with Kraft Prepared Salad Style Mus 
topped with boiled or baked ham. Something mighty g¢ 


SPOON IT onto a casserole of hot baked beans 
toss ‘em lightly unul the Cheez Whiz melts. Scrumpti 
You'll find so many quick Cheez Whiz tricks you'll 
“How did we ever get along without it?”’ 
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Doehla items so exceptionally beautiful, so reasonably priced that your 
friends, neighbors, and co-workers will be delighted to give you big orders. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—our FREE BOOK shows you easy ways for 
any beginner to. make money! You make as much as 60¢ on each box. 
Mail coupon below—without mcney—for sample boxes on approval. No 
obligation. Send coupon NOW. HARRY DOEHLA Co., Studio L11, 
Nashua, N. H. (If you live West of Rockies—mail coupon 
to Palo Alto, Calif.) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


so to train, influence and govern these little 
barbarians that a civilized adult can endure 
living with them, and that they may also, 
in time, become civilized adults. Otherwise 
human society would consist only of 
grown-up children with adult powers at 
the service of their primitive instincts, than 
which no prospect is more appalling: 

But the exercise of the educational func- 
tion always, and in nature, encounters re- 
bellion. The best book Professor Freud ever 
wrote is, in my opinion, his short little 
essay, Civilization and its Discontents. 
Civilization, as he points out, is noi nat- 
ural. It-involves constant and painful re- 
pressions of primitive natural urges, which 
continually lurk beneath the surface ready 
to break through every fissure in the social 
fabric. Civilization, in short, has to pay off 
or natural man will destroy it. 

The child is ‘natural man,” with all the 
charm of natural man—his exuberance, 
imagination, curiosity, insouciance, affec- 
tion—but also his brutishness. Civilization 
is cultivation and domestication. It in- 
volves the taming of some natural instincts 
and the cultivation of others. 

But however one looks at it, it involves 
taming. And taming, however gently ac- 
complished, requires authority. No one 
can tame an animal who is afraid of the 
animal, and no one can tame a child who 
is afraid of the child. If he is, the child will 
“drive him wild,” and, naturally, his wild- 
ness will drive the child wilder. 

Lest someone at this point express 

shocked horror at my reporting on the lit- 
tle ones, let me 
make a confession. 
What Iknowabout *K 
children is mostly 
derived from what 
I remember from 
having once been 
a child. 

From vivid 
memory I can as- 
sert that if my par- 
ents and teachers ey 
had not succeeded 
in blocking many 
of my natural tendencies, and by a com- 
bination of force, reward and the invoca- 
tion of authority, human and divine, I 
would have been a private and public 
scourge. Yet I was certainly “normal’’— 
no better or worse than my brother, sister, 
and most of my school- and playmates. 
I was formidably healthy, bursting with 
energy, and reasonably bright. Despite 
the fact that my young, loving and 
greatly lovable mother died when I was 
seven, I had a happy and affectionate child- 
hood home. Mother was succeeded by my 
father’s sister, Aunt Elizabeth, twenty 
years his senior, a mother and grand- 
mother. She was a genius with children. I 
think she may have learned much from 
bringing up her own. Her genius consisted 
in really liking us, while ‘taking no non- 
sense”’ from us whatsoever. 





Is Aunt Lizzie’s cosmos, home and 
school were benevolent despotisms where 
children behaved themselves. In a village 
pastor’s household there were no servants. 
Aunt Lizzie, a stickler for order and clean- 
liness, had not the slightest intention of 
“wearing herself to the bone,” picking and 
cleaning up after disorderly children. When 
we were big enough to reach them, we each 
had to make our own beds—and make 
them exactly as they should be made. If we 
rushed with muddy feet upon an immacu- 
late floor, Aunt Lizzie would direct our at- 
tention to the mop, and sit placidly in a 
rocking chair while we cleaned up the mess 
we had made. When we played with our 
toys on the sitting-room floor, we had to 
put them away afterward, in the cupboard 
where they belonged. 

We could be as noisy as we liked if fa- 
ther was not in his study. Otherwise she 
would shoo us into the yard. Aunt Lizzie 
held the opinion, highly heretical today, 
that the comfort and convenience of adults 
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should be considered, that there was n 
happy home without happy parents, an 
that civilized adults could not live happil 
in bedlam. 

No child ever said “I won’t” to Aun 
Lizzie—or said it more than once or twice. 
Aunt Lizzie’s response was grim and auto: 
matic—a stinging hand applied to the spo 
designed for that purpose. Aunt Lizzie 
never nagged. She acted. She never argued, 
She judged. 

Why did we so love her (though we some- 
times shook impotent fists behind her back) 
that when we get together today, parents 
and grandparents ourselves, we always 
speak of her, and the thought of her always 
makes us grin? 


For one thing, “She saw right through 
us.” It was perfectly futile to lie to Aunt 
Lizzie. ‘““Now that you’ve finished that 
cock-and-bull story,” Aunt Lizzie would 
say (she was rather given to clichés), 
“what really happened?” Aunt Lizzie 
though, didn’t seem to think the cock-and- 
bull story a terrible crime. She expected it. 
She knew we were natural liars. She wnder- 
stood us. That was a comfort. 

Aunt Lizzie, also, was as prompt with 
rewards as with punishments. When I got 
a report card with four A’s we had ice 
cream and angel-food cake for supper, in 
my honor, and she didn’t chide me for be- 
ing rather smug about the achievement. 
How strange is memory, that I can recall 
every detail of that festivity! 

Life in home and school was routine. 
Family prayers at 7:30; breakfast at 8: 
school 9 to 12 and 1 to 3. Homework 5 to 6. 

Homework! 
Aunt Lizzie was 
the disciplinarian, 
but father the edu- 
cator and inspirer. 
In the hierarchy 
of authority, God 
came first, but was 
very far away, fa- 
ther next, also a 
little far away, and 
Aunt Lizzie right 
down to earth and 
on hand. Father 
always had time to supervise homework — 
never to do it for us, but to see that we did 
it; to be on hand to answer questions. 

Where, in this ordered and benevolently 
controlled life, did we work off our ‘“‘ten- 
sions” and “unblock our aggressions”’? 

We worked them off in the streets, 
woods, fields, back lots, woodsheds and 
barns of the small towns where we lived. 
Supervised play was confined to a neigh- 
bor’s occasional glance from a sitting-room 
window. We expressed part of our rebel- 
lion against law by defying the laws of na- 
ture—jumping out of tall haylofts with an 
umbrella for a parachute, trying to walk 
the tightrope of a knife-edged rooftree. 
skating on thin ice and falling through. 
Casualties were numerous—broken bones, 
sprains, abrasions; I can hardly remember 
myself between the ages of nine and twelve 
without a bandage or a scab. 

In the wild, barbarian vacation hours of 
our lives, we did many things of which our 
parents would not approve. It was a curi- 
ously dual life: the kind but firm severity 
of home and school; the unbridled private 
and herd life—a combination of healthful 
care and healthy neglect. 

But they complemented each other. 

When we came home exhausted to have 
our wounds bound up (matter-of-factly: 
“Tf you will do such things, you must take 
the consequences,” and ouch, the iodine!), 
home was shelter and haven. Then we were 
grateful: grateful for hot gingerbread; for 
father’s kind steady face, and the noble 
stories he read us, creating our heroes; for 
peace and security. Grateful, in short, for 
order and civilization, which tangibly paid 
off. 

And so before we rush to psychiatrists 
about Bob’s or Mary’s or our own “‘com- 
plexes,” let us know, let us love, let us re- 
member —what we once were ourselves. 

END 


| Strike Avondale fabrics are tuned to one another. Play a denim with a chambray, a solid with stripe. 


perfect 
harmony for a wonderful match choose Avondale 


Companion Fabrics 


They’re all Companion Fabrics in Companion Colors—composed to make beautiful music for you. 


for the clothes you sew, 


in the clothes you buy 


Sew a striped Sandbar Denim dress. 
Mate it with a solid Sandbar jacket. 


Sew a skirt of Onyx Derim ina 
solid color. Match it with a 
Mignonne Chambray blouse— 
a striped Onyx jacket. 


They're all easy-to-sew Vogue Patterns. 
(right) Skirt, 8052. Blouse, 8121. 
Jacket, 8151. 

(left) Sun dress and jacket, 8166. 














CLOROX makes linens 
mote than white... * 


it makes them sanitary, too ! 


In laundering, you need health protection as well as whiteness. Clorox provides 
both. It not only makes linens snowy-white . .. it makes them hygienically 
clean. No other home laundering product equals Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 


gritty particles to damage wash and 
washer. Furthermore, Clorox is extra 
gentle... it’s free from caustic, made 
by an exclusive, patented formula! 


Besides its many other laundering ad- 
vantages, Clorox helps conserve your 
cottons and linens, too. With Clorox, 
a liquid, there are no undissolved 


CLOROX beautifies bathrooms, protects health, too! 


In routine cleaning of bathrooms (and kitchens) Clorox beautifies 
by removing ugly stains that resist ordinary cleaning. Clorox is 
also a deodorizer; and most important, it’s a safe, non-poison- 
ous disinfectant. See label directions for the many ways Clorox, 
America’s favorite, can save you work, protect your health! 
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When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER for family health! 











ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 
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Fellow enthusiasts of the Fords (Page 89) try out the slopes. 


W HAT happens to all the common 
pinsin theworldisstilla question, 
what happens to the razor blades, and 
to the millions of tons of twine. But 
what becomes of hearses has now 
been disclosed. Hearses, as everyone 
must have observed, always used to 
be Packards. But the mortician has 
to follow fashion, so now hearses are 


Cadillacs. A certain number of long 
black commodious Packards have 


therefore appeared on the market, 
and they are being bought up by—of 
all people—skiers! In their new in- 
carnation the Packard hearses are 
chariots of life and youth, and youl 
be seeing them lined up outside the 
smart winter lodges—piled high with 
skis, poles, parkas and red-cheeked 
snow-bunnies. 


History repeats and reverses. In 1929, 
when ‘“‘talkies”’ completely dismantled 
the studios of the silent-screen movies, 
Hollywood became the center of the 
new motion-picture industry and the 
Mecca of new talent. On the same train 
and in the same car heading west were 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 
(who tell about it in BRING ON 
THE GIRLS) and Rudolf Friml, Vincent 
Youmans, Arthur Richman and a dozen 





more. Authors, composers, directors, 
actors and would-be actresses moved 
west. California, here we come. 


And now many are coming back. “ For 
Rent”’ signs are up on the big California 
houses of glamour girls and virile men. 
Broadway, neglected for twenty-five years, 
is once more the Dream Street, and the 
legitimate stage seems to be coming back— 
gingerly—to its own. 


BRING ON THE GIRLS will please the 
lucky ones who used to go—maybe 
in the top gallery—to see Lady Be 
Good, Sally, Sitting Pretty, Oh Boy and 
(this is really going back!) Very Good 


Eddie. 


Jerome Kern, whose tunes can al- 
ways draw a nostalgic tear, was the 
third of the trio, with Bolton and 
Wodehouse, who wrote many of the 
musical hits. Jerry was quite a friend 
of producer Charles Frohman. Once 
Frohman invited him to go to London 
with him to look over an English mu- 
sical. Kern was delighted, of course, 
accepted, and had a big celebration 
with his pals the night before the 
boat sailed. He was just sober enough 
(so he tells the story) to instruct who- 
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“You reach over to turn it off and ZZING—you’re awake!” 


ARY, 1954 


« brought him home to wind up 
~ alarm clock and set it for 7 
ck. The boat left at 10, but he 

ed plenty of time. The alarm 
ed at 7, he staggered out of bed, 
Je himself a cup of coffee, dressed, 
i eventually got out of the apart- 
. It was a miserable dark day 
/ zetting more so. When he stepped 
he taxi he asked the driver nerv- 
7 if he thought there was going 
astorm. The driver said he didn’t 
« so. Then why, grumbled Kern, 
it getting so dark? Why shouldn’t 

e driver answered him, it was 
} 8:30 and time to get dark. Only 
did he realize that it was 8:30 in 
/vening, he had slept through the 
in, and the cluck he heard was 
little bit that is always left over 
whe next time the hour comes 
d. So he missed the boat. And 
boat was the Lusitania, sailing 
12, 1915. 
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ie day LAND BIRDS OF AMERICA 
|published—a big gorgeous book 
text by Robert Cushman Mur- 
jand Dean Amadon, and unbe- 
dly, beautiful color photographs 
liot Porter—the publishers gave 
ty in one of the native-habitat bird 
jes of the Natural History Mu- 
‘in New York. Great herons stalked 


ig and gulls teetered in the blue of 
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y over your head, making you feel 
conspicuous and not a little greedy 
ju nibbled at your ham sandwich. 

| , 
' arles Goren, the bridge man, has 
He gadget for those of his followers 
fuse the point count. It is a bid- 
wheel, of which you can ask ques- 
" and get answers. It may be 
r to have your partner twisting 
H into place than going into a 
n study or counting on her fin- 


I 
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gother church besides The Little 
mch Around the Corner that is 
tn for its many marriages is The 
Kye Brown Church in the Wildwood, 
Ny rural chapel in Nashua, Iowa, to 
| 1 bridal couples come from all over 
/orld—nine rows of dark oak pews, 
bell which the bride and groom ring 
i" her after the ceremony; and some- 

} as many as thirty couples a day! 


He before that happy day: a girl 
tia shock when she reads, in bold 
+, What one man advises another 

to do in matters which she has 
ys believed to be strictly between 
‘If and her beau. ESQUIRE ETI- 
ITE, in a chapter entitled “"The 
h,”’ gives what many a girl may 
ider unasked-for, busybody ad- 


| 
, 


vice: 1. If she’s busy three times in a 
row when you ask her for a date (says 
Esquire) let her take the move for the 
fourth try. 2. If she breaks more than 
one date with you, with less than a 
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“Why should I return the 
ring? ve grown tired 
of you, not your ring.” 
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life-or-death excuse, don’t give her an- 
other chance. Pretend to believe her 
reason, if she gives one, and let her 
think she has got away with it, but 
don’t go back for more punishment. 
3. If she is forced to be more positive 
in administering the brush—that is, 
if she has your ring, or something— 
your publie role is a quiet one. The 
decision to call it off is supposed to be 
mutual, and it’s nobody’s business 
which of you spoke up first. . . . ““How 
to Give It,”’ the next chapter, is even 
more revealing and revolting. But no 
more of this hair shirt! 


There is a lively interest in Fine Art 
growing up all over the country. It 
can be measured by the increasing 
number of visitors to museums and 
by the books on art that are being 
sold. For 50 cents you can now get 
Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir: 
Matisse and Cézanne: Botticelli and 
Rembrandt and El Greco: Dufy, Van 
Gogh and Utrillo. These are Pocket 
Books. 


THE TASTE OF OUR TIME is the 
Skira contribution. ‘““The more people 
know about art, the more they want 
to,” is the basis upon which Albert 
Skira, Swiss, founded his famous art- 
publishing house. The Skira books are 
larger, more expensive, with 50 to 60 
color plates, and texts by experts. 


But the art book to end art books 
is THE VOICES OF SILENCE, by André 
Malraux, a “brilliant and revolution- 
ary inquiry into the structure and 
meaning of all the world’s art,” a 
monument of erudition—465 pictures, 
663 pages of reflection on life and art. 
In France an edition of 12,000 copies 
was sold out at $13 a copy in two 
weeks—an extraordinary publishing 
feat for France, they tell us; 30,000 
have been printed here to sell for $25. 


THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAIT OF NEW YORK, by John A. 
Kouwenhoven, perhaps because of its 
size, is truly rewarding—a book of 
fascinating pictures of the most fasci- 
nating city in the world, starting off 
with Indians in a canoe and ending 
up with a vertical shot of Rockefeller 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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 lovelier colors, no thriftier sheets made! 


Heavenly colors—down-to-earth prices! Dreamy Lady Pepperells 
come in such glamorous, flattering colors. Yet with all their extra beauty, these 
exquisite sheets in color cost only pennies more than white! 


Six glamor colors in SNUG FIT* Sheets, too! Just like Lady Pepperell 
regular sheets, these new wonder sheets—both top and bottom—come in pink, 
rose, blue, Spring green, maize and orchid. SNuc Fir corners are Ys stronger 
than those in ordinary fitted sheets. And, of course, Lady Pepperell Snuc Fir 
Sheets give you the sweetest sleeping, the easiest bedmaking ever! 


News! Pepperell’s Caress® Blanket! Made by an entirely new process, 
it’s a wonderful blend of rayon and nylon, gives you loveliness you never 


dreamed possible at so low a price. It’s deep-textured, exquisitely soft, and 


comes in 8 dreamy colors to mix or match with your Lady Pepperell Sheets. 


See Pepperell’s fabulous new fitted sheets in NYLON! 


LADY PEPPERELL 


Sheets anp Blankets 


*REGISTERED—PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 
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ONLY NEW COLGATE DENTAL CREA 
HAS THE CLINICAL PROOF 


that brings new hope to millions for 


time Protection 
Against looth Decay. 


Actual use by hundreds of people has proved the long-lasting protection of 

New Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol"! 
authorities — for a full year— proved this protection won't rinse off, 

won't wear off! Proved just daily morning and night use guards against 





decay-causing enzymes every minute of the day and night! 


Now you can get New Colgate Dental Cream—the 
only toothpaste with clinical proof of long-lasting 
protection against decay-causing enzymes! The 
only toothpaste in the world with amazing new 
miracle ingredient, Gardol! 

LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS of hundreds 
of people have proved that New Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol acts immediately to prevent the 
formation of tooth-decay enzymes—gives you the 
most complete long-lasting protection against tooth 
decay ever reported. Because Gardol’s protection 
won't rinse off or wear off all day, just ordinary 
daily use—morning and night—guards against 








against decay-causing enzymes than any other toothpaste. 
And because Gardol is the on/y long-lasting anti-enzyme 
ingredient with clinical proof, these dental authorities agree 
that New Colgate’s with Gardol gives the surest protection 
against tooth decay ever offered by any toothp 


dol 


A JURY OF DISTINGUISHED DENTISTS HAS EXAMINED THE 
EVIDENCE! Documented facts, recent] 
authoritative dental journal, have convi 
that Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol 


published in an 


s far more effective 


tooth decay every minute of the day and night! 
CLINICAL TESTS on hundreds of people were 


conducted for a full year under the supervision of 


some of the country’s leading dental authorities. 
Results showed the greatest reduction in tooth 
decay in toothpaste history—proved that most 
people should now have far fewer cavities than ever 
before! And similar clinical tests are continuing—to 
further verify these amazing results! 

Yes, clinical and laboratory tests both prove it! 
Millions, who use New Colgate Dental Cream 
regularly and exclusively, can now look forward to 
a lifetime of freedom from tooth decay! 


} 


these dentists 





Tests supervised by leading dental 
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\ 
No Other Toothpaste 
Offers Proof 
of Such Results! 
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SAME FAMILIAR PACKAGE! SAME LOW PRICE 
Large Size 27¢ Giant Size 47¢ Economy Size 6 


FOR LIFETIME PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECA 
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Part-Time Employees 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Ix Madison, Wisconsin, Mrs. Philip F. La 
Follette has come up with a practical plan for 
women eager to find useful work and earn ex- 
tra money—the majority over 40 years of age. 

Even in times of full employment it isn’t 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY MARGARET HICKEY 


hen an older woman wants a job... 


service exchange helps 


Mis. runter put on her last winter’s hat and coat and started 
down the steps of her gray frame house. Suddenly she turned and 
ran back inside. “I just can’t do it,” she cried, throwing her hat on 
the sofa. She shivered slightly as she pictured herself at the state 
employment office. She could almost hear the questions and 
answers. 

“Age, please?” 

“Fifty-six.” 

“Business experience?” 
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easy for the older woman to land a job. The rete chioglecad a 

Madison Woman’s Service Exchange is pioneer- ere Coe pa uat er | 
oO. 


ing this field by helping women find just the 
right job where their training and talents will 
count. Its goal is to develop more part-time- 
job opportunities by consulting with employers. 

Altrusa Clubs also are helping women aged 
40 and over to find jobs. The Altrusa Club of 

~ Winston-Salem, North Carolina, has set up an 
employment service in the downtown Y.W.C.A, 
to help place older women in stores as clerks, 
in homes as housekeepers and as baby-sitters. 
In Peoria, Illinois, the Altrusa Club conducts a 
counseling and placement service. In Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, it joins with other women’s 
service groups in supporting an organization 
known as the Senior Guidance Council for 
older workers. Six women’s organizations in 
Columbus, Ohio, co-operate with the Pin 
Money (small business) Clinic and the Op- 
portunity Market, to aid older women in 
going into business. The annual one-day market, 
held in the ballroom of a large hotel, makes 
available to the public hundreds of items rang- 
ing from homemade pastries to shell jewelry, 
paintings and children’s clothing. 

Another organization helping women help 
themselves is the National Federation of Ex- 
changes for Woman’s Work, with 36 affiliates 
in various cities. It is benefiting many women 
who display and sell homemade articles at 
their local Woman’s Exchange. The New York 
Exchange alone markets the work of 400 women 
consignees. 

In New York the State Department of Com- 
merce sponsors a “business program for 
women” under the direction of Miss Jane H. 
Todd. Introduced in 1945, it includes a busi- 
ness-consultant service which provides expert 
guidance for starting or expanding a business, 
and marketing home products. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in its “Part Time Jobs for 
Women” booklet offers encouragement to older 
job seekers: “The employers interviewed by 
the Women’s Bureau did not report age an 
important or determining factor in hiring 
part-time workers.’ Mature age, in fact, may 
be an advantage to a woman looking for 
part-time work, END 


What chance would she have? Mrs. Fuller needed a job. Her 
husband was sick and had to give up his contracting business. But 
she’ felt difident about looking for work. When you’ve been a 
housewife for thirty-four years and reared three children, it’s hard 
to leave your home and go out into the business world. Besides, 
wouldn’t an employer rather hire a young, attractive girl just out 
of school? 

These thoughts kept Mrs. Fuller at home. Then one day 
she heard a radio announcement about a Woman’s Service Ex- 
change to help older women find part- or full-time jobs. She hur- 
riedly arranged her steel-gray hair into a smooth knot, put on her 
best navy dress and went to Exchange headquarters in the Madison, 
Wisconsin, Vocational and Adult School. Miss Emily Hand, the 
placement counselor, explained that most office jobs required some 
typing. But in view of Mrs. Fuller’s experience in rearing a family, 
would she be interested in “mothering” a seven-year-old girl whose 
own mother had died recently? The job would include some light 
housekeeping duties, taking care of the child’s wardrobe, preparing 
her lunch and dinner for her father. 

Mrs. Fuller hesitated. “I just couldn’t be a housekeeper.” 

“Meet Susan, at least,” Miss Hand urged. Mrs. Fuller agreed. 

The child, a brunette with hair parted into two pony tails, threw 


her arms around Mrs. Fuller’s neck and CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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Taking time off from kitchen duties, this attractive 

grandmother brushes up on her typing in preparation for office work. 
She’s counting on the Woman’s Service Exchange 

in Madison, Wisconsin, to help her land a part-time job. 
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See them at your nearest Naturalizer 
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Naturalizer’s Super Shell for 
gives you a heel for every ne 


@ greater flexibility 


e Naturalizer’s famous 
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@ no slip, no gap, no pinch 
@ looks good from every ang 
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aking marriage Work 


Don’t Accept Failure 


‘\UCCESS in marriage is not a remote 
dream. Neither is it a formal and perma- 
nent award like a prize or college diploma. 

Instead it is a status to be worked for, achieved, 
and retained only by continuing effort. 

Many marriages break up because the couple 
are too ready to admit failure. Even though 
they love each other, they lose heart when 
progress is interrupted. Perhaps they are able to 
weather an occasional setback. But if plagued 
by a series of mishaps, they may come to inter- 
pret difficulty as defeat. 

In-law interference is often decisive. Yielding 
to family pressure and the weight of misfor- 
tune, husband or wife accepts divorce as the 
only solution. 

So it was with Mary and John. After three 
years of calamity, their marriage was near 
collapse. 

First a fire wiped out John’s business (un- 
insured) and left him in debt. Determined to 
recover his losses, he refused salaried jobs and 
joined an earnings-sharing enterprise far in the 
country. Mary and the children moved to a 
ramshackle house nearby, lacking comfort, 
convenience or companionship. When Mary 
became ill, the added burden of worry and 
expense undermined John’s courage. For the 
first time in his life, he began drinking heavily. 

Without reaching a final decision, Mary took 
the children to “visit” her parents and had now 
stayed four months. Recently, on her father’s 
insistence, she had started divorce proceedings. 
John, however, would not yet admit failure. He 
persuaded Mary to discuss the situation with 
him and an impersonal adviser. 

When they came to see me, John told us he 
had taken a new job with a steady salary in a 
neighboring town. Without his family, he had 
found their isolated home intolerable. For the 
first time he appreciated how dreary Mary’s life 
had been. 

With that action, and that admission, he laid 
the foundation for progress. Her faith and 
courage revived, Mary halted divorce proceed- 
ings. Within a month John found an apartment 
in the new location, and the family was re- 
united. Though the going hasn’t all been 
smooth, progress has been steady. Now, after 
six months, their marriage is on a sound basis, 
and there is every prospect of enduring con- 
tentment. 

How did this come about? Whatever his 
earlier mistakes, John must be given credit for 
refusing to give up. The key to their success lies 
in their own decision to try again, despite 
handicaps, before accepting failure. 

The particular measures John and Mary 
adopted do not apply to every couple on the 
brink of divorcee. The principles do. Though few 
and simple, they are vital. 

Restore communication. Even while living un- 
der the same roof, John and Mary had lost 
touch with each other. Their thoughts, feelings, 
ideas and worries became a barrier instead of a 
bond because they were not shared. Their diffi- 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Department of Psychology 
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Of course you want a successful marriage — but are you prepared to earn it? 


culties, though great, were magnified out of all 
proportion by lack of understanding. Merely by 
talking over the situation, they found new in- 
sight, new courage and new solutions. 

Begin with practical problems. Though not 
necessarily the most important, they are most 
readily attacked, because they are tangible. 
And subtler difficulties often stem from physi- 
cal circumstances. (Rescued from her depress- 
ing surroundings, Mary soon conquered her 
tendency to self-pity.) 

Solve one thing at a time. An overambitious 
program of improvement is likely to result in 
discouragement, but the solution of one prob- 
lem may lessen or even eliminate the next. 
(John took the new job because he decided a 
happy home was more important than savings. 
But with a regular pay check, Mary was able to 
save as much as ever despite a slightly reduced 
total income.) 

Combine confidence with patience. While hop- 
ing for the best, be satisfied with improvement. 
A happy marriage is your goal; if you are moy- 
ing toward it steadily, don’t be discouraged if 
the rate is sometimes slow. 

Above all, remember that the first require- 
ment for achieving a successful marriage is the 


Have Youthful Experiences 
Helped Your Marriage ? 


As an adult, your attitude and feelings toward 
marriage depend in part on influences remem- 
bered from childhood and adolescence. By 
answering the questions yes or no, you can 
appraise your background for marriage. 


During your childhood: 


1. Were other children welcome in your 
home? 

2. Did your parents answer your ques- 
tions truthfully? 

3. Were you sure of your mother’s love? 


As you grew up, did your mother: 
4. Teach you to share home responsibili- 
ties? 
5. Assign specific tasks to be performed? 
6. Encourage you to share problems with 
her? 
7. Talk to you frankly about sex? 
8. Show love and respect for your father? 
9. Calmly accept your interest in boys? 
During your teens did: 
10. You always have one or two close 
friends? 
Ll. You know your father loved you? 
12. Both parents trust you? 
13. You double-date frequently? 


14. You believe that petting should be 
restrained? 


Happy wives, or girls likely to be, can truth- 
fully answer “‘Yes”’ to all or most of these ques- 
tions. Fewer than ten correct answers suggest 
that your background was not favorable, and 
that extra effort will be needed to make your 
marriage succeed. If you have daughters, make 
sure that your influence will be a help rather 
than a hindrance when they marry. 


continuing determination to try. Without that 
spirit, few marriages would survive. With it, 
few would fail. 


He Wanted a Son 


"i Y husband looked forward eagerly to the 


birth of our first child, confidently ex- 
pecting a son. When the baby proved to be a 
girl, he made no secret of his resentment. I 
thought he'd soon forget his disappointment, 
but after five months he’s as bitter as ever. 
Indifference would be hard to bear, but his 
actual dislike—which he frankly admits—is far 
worse. He gets furious at every sound she 
makes, protests the smallest change in our rou- 
tine, and says she has upset our whole life. He 
begrudges every minute I spend with her, and 
demands that I ignore her needs in favor of his 
wishes. How can I bring up a healthy, happy 
child in this atmosphere?” 

The answer to this troubled young mother’s 
question is that she can’t. Unless the husband’s 
attitude can be modified, the child’s emotional 
development will surely suffer and perhaps her 
health too. Nor can the marriage successfully 
survive such tensions very long. 

Many young parents, especially fathers, ex- 
perience some disappointment if their first-born 
is a daughter instead of a son. Almost always 
they are quickly reconciled, and their earlier 
hopes are forgotten. But the reaction reported 
by this wife is too profound and persistent to 
be natural or healthy. If her description is ac- 
curate, professional counsel is needed. 

Other explanations are possible, however. In 
the suggestions below, she or any young mother 
similarly troubled may find a clue. 

Is she exaggerating? Practically all mothers 
have “spells of the blues” following the birth 
of a baby. If she is depressed, fatigued and 
nervous, her viewpoint may be distorted and 
her imagination working overtime. Perhaps she 
sees a mountain where only a molehill exists. 

Is there a place in the house for a man? In- 
experienced and uncertain of their skill, many 
young mothers let the new baby dominate the 
household unnecessarily. Even the most un- 
derstanding husband may lose patience if his 
home remains a nursery too long. 

Is he as sure as ever of her love for him? If the 
baby monopolizes her time and attention, he 
may wonder if the child absorbs all her love as 
well. She knows she loves her husband; she 
must make sure he knows it as well. If he is at 
all insecure, he is likely to be jealous. It is up 
to her to let him know he still comes first. 

It may take a little time for a man to learn his 
new role as father. But if he is normal and 
decent, he can; and with his wife’s love, under- 
standing and encouragement, he will. 


Do You Agree? 


What are the chances for divorce today, 
as compared with twenty years ago? 

Age for age, they are five or six times greater 
today. 
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Isnt Anne Baxters skin wonderful to look at ? Anne takes care of her complexion with one soap 
aind only one—Lux Toilet Soap. Q_out of IO Hollywood screen stars believe in Lux like Anne does — 
and such popularity must be deserved. If you dont agree with the screen stars about Lux, 
{Lever Brothers will give you back the money you paid for it. But we think once you use Lux, you'll love it. 


(Remember—you can see the Hollywood stars every Thursday evening on Lux Video Theatre.) 





THE SUB-DEB edited by RUTH IMLER 


Whose bright idea was it anyway? 


it doesn’t matter, as long as somebody (Jane?) said, 
“Let’s not wait another 364 days for 2 party! 
Man, that New WYear’s Eve party was the greatest! 


Lets have a club and give a party once a month!”’ 


DON’T WAIT ANOTHER 364 MINUTES 


to call an organization meeting (your three best 
friends) tonight! If you get your club going this month, 
it’ll have its feet on the ground in time to dance a 
Heart Hop on Valentine’s Day. And’ if you expect to 
win the fashion race with the first jonquil, March is 
none too early for a clothes clinic; and by May your 
plans to collect money (for a club trip to Washington, 
D.C., or a banquet for club parents) ought to be in the 
poster stage. And handmade toys started in August 
if they’re to be tucked into Thanksgiving baskets. . . 
why, it’s practically Christmas again! 

Besides, a club is an easy way to keep your New 
Year’s resolutions: J want to have more fun. I want to 
make new friends. I want to improve my appearance and 





Chisholm, Minn., Sub-Debs week-end in sponsor's home. 


my personality. I want to do more for others. I want 1954 
to be one of the best years of my life. 

If you know two girls or ten—we know thousands— 
who feel as you do, why not form a Sub-Deb Club? 


A SUB-DEB CLUB BECAUSE 


we send you a club handbook complete with club con- 
stitution and lotsof ideas for getting your group started, 
and then let you work out your own club program. 
For instance, you don’t have to call yourselves the 
Sub-Deb Club. A Sub-Deb Club in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, calls itself the Giddi-Pips Hubba No. 6. Why? 
They simply won’t tell! Your club can have four mem- 
bers or forty; meet in a living room or a school class- 
room. (In many schools every girl in the class is a 
ciub member.) And it doesn’t matter where you live. 


Before and after hours of fun Sub-Debs of Pennsbury High School, 


Yardley. Pennsylvania, welcome the New Year with a dance in the school gym. 


There are Sub-Deb Clubs, big and little ones, in every 
state in the country. There are clubs in Uruguay, Brazil, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, the Philippines, Scotland, South 
Africa and Sweden. And we're interested in the ups 
and downs of every club everywhere! 

Once a month we send you a letter with suggestions 
for club programs, dances and projects. Then to keep 
you informed on what other clubs and teen-agers are 
doing, you’re mailed a monthly copy of our four-page 
newspaper, the Sub-Deb Scoop. Scoop publishes short 
stories, poems and cartoons sent in by you, its readers; 
and regular columns on the latest in books, records, 
fashions and party ideas. And great news: Money is 
no objection! There’s no charge or ‘“‘dues”’ for becoming 
a Sub-Deb Club, or for Scoop or the monthly letter. 


WHAT DO OTHER CLUBS DO? 


Some clubs, such as the Flora (Indiana) Sub-Deb Club 
and the Dames of Cincinnati, Ohio, just go on and on— 
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Marshmallow fun for Hilo, Hawaii, Sub-Deb campers. 


they’re both over eighteen years old! Seriously, some 
clubs are formed just for fun, but most Sub-Debs find 
that they have more fun if they also have some service 
and community work on the club schedule. 

The members of Gabbers’ Heaven of Wallingford, 
Connecticut, are making dolls to send to European 
children. A family in which illness made the parents 
unable to do steady work was adopted by the Sub- 
Debs of South Charleston, West Virginia. ‘They send 
food, clothing, toys and candy regularly. 

The Sub-Deb Club at Pennsbury High School in 
Yardley, Pennsylvania, combines club and class; they 


meet twice a week during school hours. The girls dis- 
cuss interests ranging from hair styles to flower ar- 
rangements—because their major club aim is to train 
members for future roles as homemakers and hostesses. 

And for sheer inventiveness, we bow to the Bo-Bates 
of Bellmore, New York. They “adopted” a pooka (an 
imaginary being like Harvey, the famous rabbit). His 
name is Symph, he’s two feet high, looks like a sax, 





The Bo-Baies of Bellmore, New York. 


and loves George Shearing. ‘‘He causes us many a 
weird glance,” club member Eleanor Kirsten reports, 
“when we’re in a silly mood and take him to schoo'!” 


HOW DO WE BEGIN? 


Right now. Talk over your general aims with your 
friends and decide whom you can get as a sponsor— 
either a parent, teacher or older friend who can act as 
chaperon for boy-girl affairs and boost the club along. 
Pick one girl to act as your permanent correspondent. 
(The P.C. she’ll be known as forever after.) Ask her 
to drop us a letter saying, ‘‘We’d like to start a 
Sub-Deb Club,” and we'll take it from there. The 
address is Ruth Imler, National Sub-Deb Federation, 
LapDIES’ Home JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. You’ve already spent 
three minutes reading this page, so take another eight 
to address an envelope and walk to the mailbox. For 
less than fifteen minutes you can have hours and hours 
of good times. So let’s have a letter from you, soon! 





——— 
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Not a shadow of a doubt 
with Kotex 


Protection without fail — you trust the absorbency of 
Kotex completely, for this is the napkin made to stay safe 


... and to stay soft, too, while you wear it. 


Comfort that lasts—because Kotex holds its shape; keeps 


its comfortable fit. There’s no roping, twisting or pulling. 


Freedom from outlines—for of all leading brands, Kotex 
alone has flat, pressed ends. Another important reason why 
Kotex is America’s first choice in napkins. Discover which 


absorbency is very personally yours. 


Your choice of 






three absorbencies — 
Regular, Junior 


or Super Kotex 





Not a shadow of a doubt . . . this rough 
textured linen fabric can travel the seasons 
around, The separates, by Sportwhirl. The 
sun-warm colors: Capri blue and muted 
green. Blouse about $10, skirt about $12, 
at leading stores. 


More women choose Kotex than all other sanitary napkins Be coe chee 











Make-up troubles disappeared after Noxzema 
elped heal my blemishes*!” says Linda Rand of 
‘owlerville, Mich. “My skin looks so much nicer 
ince I ‘cream-wash’ twice a day!” 





ry, dull blemished™ skin: “My doctor recom- 
nended Noxzema for my teen-age skin troubles,” 
ays Diana Millay of Rye, N. Y. 
ime it helped my skin look smoother and fresher!” 





This new, different beauty care 


helps skin look fresher, prettier 
—helps keep it that way, too! 


If you aren’t entirely satisfied with your com- 
plexion—here’s wonderful beauty news for you! 

A famous skin doctor worked out a new cleans- 
ing method and a wonderfully effective home 
beauty routine—all rolled-in-one! It helps your 


skin look fresher, smoother, lovelier and helps 


you keep it that way! 


Why ii’s so successful! 


This new beauty care owes its amazing effective- 


This 


is a combina- 


ness to the unique qualities of Noxzema. 


famous greaseless beauty cream 


tion of softening, soothing, and cleansing ingre- 


dients offered by no other leading beauty cream. 





And it’s medicated—aids healing—helps keep 
skin looking fresh and clear! 
Greaseless Noxzema actuall vashes off in 


“In a very short =~ 





can do for you! 





Fresher, lovelier, brighter-looking skin 
when you really wash away dirt and stale 
make-up with Noxzema Skin Cream and 
water! Start tonight with this wonderful 
‘aoe medicated beauty cream. See how much it 
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Look lovelier in 1O days 


RO HOME FACIAL sti. 


water, helps smooth and freshen skin at the same 
time it cleans off stale make-up and dirt. 


Feel the exhilarating tingle! 


The moment you smooth on Noxzema, you feel 
a wonderful, cool, refreshing tingle. That tingle 
tells you Noxzema’s beauty action is starting to 
work on your skin problem—helping your com- 
plexion look fresher, smoother, prettier. 
Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema’s quick 
help for dry, rough, flaky skin; 
blemishes; that dull, 
look of many so-called normal complexions. 
Like to help your skin look fresher, 
Then, tonight do this: 


“externally-caused 


and for lifeless, half-clean 


prettier? 


Cleanse your face by washing 
with Noxzema and water. Smooth on 
Noxzema; wring out a cloth in warm 
water and wash as if using soap. See 
how stale make-up and dirt disap- 
pear. How fresh your skin looks and 
f feels 





not dry, or drawn! 


2. Night Cream: Noxzema sup- 
plies a protective film of oil-and- 
moisture — helps keep skin looking ‘ 
fresh and lovely. (Pat a bit extra 
over any externally-caused blem- 
ishes. Noxzema is medicated to help 
heal them, fast!) Greaseless, too. No 
messy pillow! 





3. Make-up base: In the morning, 
‘cream-wash’; then apply Noxzema 
as a long-lasting powder base. It 
helps protect your skin all day! 
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It works or money back! In 
clinical tests, Noxzema helped 4 out 
of 5S women with skin problems to have lovelier look- 
ing complexions. Try it for 10 days—if you don’t look 
lovelier—return jar to Noxzema, Baltimore—money 
back! Get Noxzema today—40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus 
tax—at drug or cosmetic counters. 


NOXZE 


Skim 
cream. 






























“*For the past three years I have suf- 
fered with trichomonas, and it occurred 
to me that you might be able to give 
me some advice.” 


| Tue young woman began abruptly: “I 
am completely disgusted with doctors,” 
' and then stopped to see what effect this an- 
'nouncement would have. 
-The doctor smiled. “I have held the same 
opinion more than once,” he admitted. 
) “Suppose you tell me a little more ex- 
| plicitly what is wrong.” 
“Well, Doctor, for years—even when I 
)) was in high school—I have suffered with a 
) discharge. My mother took me to her doc- 
tor, but he didn’t help me much. A year ago 
' I consulted another doctor, who said I had 
an infection at the mouth of the womb. He 
treated me and told me to take douches, 
and to come back a week later. Since then 
I’ve taken about every kind of douche any- 
one ever heard of and I must have tried at 
least twenty-five salves, ointments, lotions, 
powders and cleaning solvents. Some gave 
relief at first, but then the condition re- 
_ turned. Lately it’s been worse than ever. I 
| just have to get some relief. I feel that I just 
wasted my time going to that doctor. Don’t 
you agree?”’ 
“No!” The doctor’s reply was unequivo- 
cal. 
“My dear young lady, 
/) continue, “apparently you have been try- 
ing to be your own doctor for at least a 
year, and have been no more successful 
| than most others who adopt that course. I 
| 


” 


he hastened to 


have no doubt your doctor’s diagnosis and 
treatment were correct, but infections such 
as yours appears to be do not always remain 
unchanged. It is quite likely that you have 
picked up an entirely different one to add to 
what you had a year ago.” 

“Do you mean that there is more than 
one kind?” 

“Indeed yes. And it is necessary to learn 
the exact type in order to map out treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, the most profuse 
discharges are the result of widespread in- 
flammation of the vaginal canal, called 
vaginitis. This infection might be from any 
of a number of different microorganisms. 
We must know the one which is to blame 
because the means of fighting the different 
kinds vary greatly. A few prompt, compe- 
tent doses of penicillin, for instance, might 





Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
Women, containing several chapters which have not 
appeared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


thorn Books, Inec., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Editors Note: There are many questions which women would like 

to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. 

In a continuation of his series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will 

answer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


destroy the microbes responsible for gonor- 
rhea, but they would be entirely ineffective 
against a parasitic infection. 

“There are few more difficult gynecologi- 
cal problems than certain forms of vaginal 
infection. It is necessary not only to elimi- 
nate the offending microorganisms but to 
restore the vaginal canal to a state of health 
so that it can successfully oppose the bac- 
teria which are uniformly present there.”’ 

“Do you mean to say there are always 
bacteria present in the vagina?”’ 

“Oh, yes. There is no way to keep them 
out. You know, of course, that there are al- 
ways bacteria in your mouth, even though 
you take excellent care of your teeth and 
gums. The problem is much more acute in 
the case of the vagina, which is a nearly per- 
fect incubator, supplying warmth, dark- 
ness, moisture and a periodical supply of 
culture media in the form of blood serum 
from the menstrual flow. Under such condi- 
tions there is every reason for bacteria to 
thrive, both the bad kinds and the 
good ——” 

“T didn’t know there was such a thing as 
good bacteria.” 

“T assure you there is. They perform a 
very important function in maintaining the 
healthiness of the vaginal lining. The vag- 
inal canal is lined with cells containing a 
substance called glycogen, or animal starch, 
which has the quality of splitting up into 
lactic acid to be secreted by them. Natu- 
rally, the presence of this acid causes the 
vaginal secretion to be acid too. Some of the 
good bacteria play an important part in 
aiding the secretion of this acid.” 

“Ts it that acid secretion which is irri- 
tating me so badly?” 

“No. The vaginal secretion should be 
acid in order to protect you from just such 
an infection as you have contracted. In 
your case I will venture the opinion that 
there is little acid left, and the reaction is 
approaching alkalinity.” 

“Ts there any way of finding out about 
this?’’ 

“Yes. We can determine the reaction and 
even measure its degree by testing with 
strips of chemically prepared paper which 
register color changes which can be com- 
pared to a scale. Maintaining a normal de- 
gree of acidity is highly important in com- 
bating the different types of infection which 
may appear. Now, leucorrhea ——”’ 

The young woman, who had been listen- 
ing intently, interrupted. ““I am not sure 
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actual inches off your figure 


SEE how this exclusive Rengo girdle 
“Rengo-vates” magically to show less 
\ calories. Clever boning in expansion 
woven elastic band at waistline keeps 
tummy flat. Comfortable back lacing 
reduces rear; wide elastic stpport 
band at bottom smooths into slim, 
youthful line. Try it on—look pounds 

a lighter, inches slimmer instantly! 
Rengo No. 219, 13”—No. 220, 14”— 
sizes 24-40 (odd to 35). Amazing 
value—$5.95. Also, No. 240, 13”—No. 
243, 14” —sizes 24-40, in beautiful bro- 

cade—$7.50. Many other styles. 

















Get genuine Rengo at leading upstairs 
and budget corset depts., and specialty 
shops. Or advise your favorite store to 
order Rengo styles for you direct from 
us; fast service. 


CROWN CORSET COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


IF WE SEND YOU A STUNNING 


1028DRESS WITHOUT 1¢COST 


will you WEAR and SHOW 
it in your community ? 


No advertising sells our dresses half as well as 
they sell themselves. So, we want women all 
over America to see our dresses—not on models, | 
but on average women of all ages, shapes, and_ 
sizes. Will you wear and show our pretty frocks 

to friends and neighbors? This is the best kind j 
of advertising, and that’s how you help us 
sell our dresses. Through our excitingly dif- 
ferent Introductory Plan you can get your 
own dresses —a complete beautiful ward- 
robe — as a bonus, without spending 1¢ of | 
your money. 150 glorious styles to choose 
from. Get full details FREE. Absolutely no 
, cost—no obligation. Just send name, address, 
age and dress size on coupon. Hurry—big | 
response expected. 
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‘Make-up troubles disappeared after Noxzema 
helped heal my blemishes*!” says Linda Rand of 
Fowlerville, Mich. “My skin looks so much nicer 
since I ‘cream-wash’ twice a day!” 





Dry, dull blemished® skim: “My doctor recom- 
mended Noxzema for my teen-age skin troubles,” 


says Diana Millay of Rye, N. Y. “Ina very short — . 


time it helped my skin look smoother and fresher!” 
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Fresher, lovelier, brighter-looking skin 
when you really wash away dirt and stale 
make-up with Noxzema Skin Cream and 
water! Start tonight with this wonderful 
a medicated beauty cream. See how much it 
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Look lovelier in lO days 


vith DOCTORS HOME FACIAL 2%. 


This new, different beauty care 
helps skin look fresher, prettier 
—helps keep it that way, too! 


If you aren’t entirely satisfied with your com- 
plexion—here’s wonderful beauty news for you! 

A famous skin doctor worked out a new cleans- 
ing method and a wonderfully effective home 
beauty routine—all rolled-in-one! It helps your 
skin look fresher, lovelier 


smoother, and helps 


you keep it that way! 


Why ii’s so successful! 


This new beauty care owes its amazing effective- 


ness to the unique qualities of Noxzema. This 
famous greaseless beauty cream is a combina- 
tion of softening, soothing, and cleansing ingre- 
dients offered by no other leading beauty cream. 
And it’s medicated—aids healing—helps keep 
skin looking fresh and clear! 


Greaseless Noxzema actually washes off in 


water, helps smooth and freshen skin at the same 
time it cleans off stale make-up and dirt. 


Feel the exhilarating tingle! 


The moment you smooth on Noxzema, you feel 
a wonderful, cool, refreshing tingle. That tingle 
tells you Noxzema’s beauty action is starting to 
work on your skin problem—heiping your com- 
plexion look fresher, smoother, prettier. 
Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema’s quick 
help for dry, rough, flaky skin; “externally-caused 
blemishes; and for that dull, lifeless, half-clean 
look of many so-called normal complexions. 
Like to help your skin look freshe 
Then, tonight do this: 


Tr, prettier? 


Cleanse your face by washing 
with Noxzema and water. Smooth on 
Noxzema; wring out a cloth in warm 
water and wash as if using soap. See 
how stale make-up and dirt disap- 
7 pear. How fresh your skin looks and 
feels—not dry, or drawn! 
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2. Night Cream: Noxzema sup- 
plies a protective film of oil-and- 
moisture — helps keep skin looking 4/ 
fresh and lovely. (Pat a bit extra 
over any externally-caused blem- 
ishes. Noxzema is medicated to help 

heal them, fast!) Greaseless, too. No 
messy pillow! 





3. Make-up base: In the morning, 
‘cream-wash’; then apply Noxzema 
as a long-lasting powder base. It 
helps protect your skin all day! 





It works or money back! In 
clinical tests, Noxzema helped 4 out 
of 5 women with skin problems to have lovelier look- 
ing complexions. Try it for 10 days—if you don’t look 
lovelier—return jar to Noxzema, Baltimore—money 
back! Get Noxzema today—40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus 
tax—at drug or cosmetic counters. 
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Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
x to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. 
In a continuation of his series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will 
answer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 

The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 
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**For the past three years I have suf- 
ered with trichomonas, and it occurred 
‘to me that you might be able to give 
me some advice.” 


| Tue young woman began abruptly: “I 
}am completely disgusted with doctors,” 
‘}and then stopped to see what effect this an- 
/nouncement would have. 
| The doctor smiled. “I have held the same 
opinion more than once,” he admitted. 
) “Suppose you tell me a little more ex- 
“Well, Doctor, for years—even when I 
was in high school—I have suffered with a 
) discharge. My mother took me to her doc- 
)) tor, but he didn’t help me much. A year ago 
» I consulted another doctor, who said I had 
| an infection at the mouth of the womb. He 
+ treated me and told me to take douches, 
} and to come back a week later. Since then 
)) I’ve taken about every kind of douche any- 
‘one ever heard of and I must have tried at 
} least twenty-five salves, ointments, lotions, 
powders and cleaning solvents. Some gave 
relief at first, but then the condition re- 
turned. Lately it’s been worse than ever. I 
just have to get some relief. I feel that I just 
|) wasted my time going to that doctor. Don’t 
you agree?” 

“No!” The doctor’s reply was unequivo- 
cal. 

“My dear young lady,” he hastened to 
continue, “apparently you have been try- 

‘ing to be your own doctor for at least a 
/year, and have been no more successful 
than most others who adopt that course. I 
have no doubt your doctor’s diagnosis and 
treatment were correct, but infections such 
as yours appears to be do not always remain 
unchanged. It is quite likely that you have 
picked up an entirely different one to add to 
what you had a year ago.” 

“Do you mean that there is more than 
one kind?” 

“Indeed yes. And it is necessary to learn 
the exact type in order to map out treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, the most profuse 
discharges are the result of widespread in- 
flammation of the vaginal canal, called 
vaginitis. This infection might be from any 
of a number of different microorganisms. 
We must know the one which is to blame 
because the means of fighting the different 
kinds vary greatly. A few prompt, compe- 

' tent doses of penicillin, for instance, might 
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Women, containing several chapters which have not 
appeared in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 


' thorn Books, Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


| Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
' 


destroy the microbes responsible for gonor- 
rhea, but they would be entirely ineffective 
against a parasitic infection. 

“There are few more difficult gynecologi- 
cal problems than certain forms of vaginal 
infection. It is necessary not only to elimi- 
nate the offending microorganisms but to 
restore the vaginal canal to a state of health 
so that it can successfully oppose the bac- 
teria which are uniformly present there.” 

“Do you mean to say there are always 
bacteria present in the vagina?” 

“Oh, yes. There is no way to keep them 
out. You know, of course, that there are al- 
ways bacteria in your mouth, even though 
you take excellent care of your teeth and 
gums. The problem is much more acute in 
the case of the vagina, which is a nearly per- 
fect incubator, supplying warmth, dark- 
ness, moisture and a periodical supply of 
culture media in the form of blood serum 
from the menstrual flow. Under such condi- 
tions there is every reason for bacteria to 
thrive, both the bad kinds and the 
good A 

“T didn’t know there was such a thing as 
good bacteria.”’ 

“T assure you there is. They perform a 
very important function in maintaining the 
healthiness of the vaginal lining. The vag- 
inal canal is lined with cells containing a 
substance called glycogen, or animal starch, 
which has the quality of splitting up into 
laclic acid to be secreted by them. Natu- 
rally, the presence of this acid causes the 
vaginal secretion to be acid too. Some of the 
good bacteria play an important part in 
aiding the secretion of this acid.”’ 

“Ts it that acid secretion which is irri- 
tating me so badly?”’ 

“No. The vaginal secretion should be 
acid in order to protect you from just such 
an infection as you have contracted. In 
your case I will venture the opinion that 
there is little acid left, and the reaction is 
approaching alkalinity.” 

“Is there any way of finding out about 
this?” 

“Yes. We can determine the reaction and 
even measure its degree by testing with 
strips of chemically prepared paper which 
register color changes which can be com- 
pared to a scale. Maintaining a normal de- 
gree of acidity is highly important in com- 
bating the different types of infection which 
may appear. Now, leucorrhea ——”’ 

The young woman, who had been listen- 
ing intently, interrupted. “I am not sure 
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GIRDLES 





calories 


actual inches off your figure 


SEE how this exclusive Rengo girdle 
“Rengo-vates” magically to show less 
\ calories. Clever boning in expansion 
woven elastic band at waistline keeps 
tummy flat. Comfortable back lacing 
reduces rear; wide elastic support 
band at bottom smooths into slim, 
youthful line. Try it on—look pounds 

2 lighter, inches slimmer instantly! 
Rengo No. 219, 13”—No. 220, 14”— 
sizes 24-40 (odd to 35). Amazing 
value—$5.95. Also, No. 240, 13”—No. 
243, 14” —sizes 24-40, in beautiful bro- 

cade—$7.50. Many other styles. 
















Get genuine Rengo at leading upstairs 
and budget corset depts., and specialty 
shops. Or advise your favorite store to 
order Rengo styles for you direct from 
us; fast service. 


CROWN CORSET COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


IF WE SEND YOU A STUNNING 


‘1028DRESS WITHOUT 1:COST 


will you WEAR and SHOW 
it in your community ? 


No advertising sells our dresses half as well as 
they sell themselves. So, we want women all 
over America to see our dresses —not on models, 
but on average women of all ages, shapes, and 
sizes. Will you wear and show our pretty frocks 
to friends and neighbors? This is the best kind 
of advertising, and that’s how you help us 
sell our dresses. Through our excitingly dif- 
ferent Introductory Plan you can get your 
own dresses —a complete beautiful ward- 
robe — as a bonus, without spending 1¢ of 
your money. 150 glorious styles to choose 
i from. Get full details FREE. Absolutely no 
cost—no obligation. Just send name, address, 

aa | 










age and dress size on coupon. Hurry — big 
response expected. 


PH. MEYERS 
3327 Colerain Avenue 
Dept. O-1056, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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Age Dress Size- 


In Canada, mail coupon to 2,62 Par.nenais, Montreal, P. Q. 
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BRECK CREAM TREATMENGE WITH LIPICIL Gea NE 
AND EASY WAY TO MAKE HAIR SOFT AND BEAUTTIFUE 


1. Breck Cream Treatment is a new and easy way to make dry or damaged hair soft and manageable. 
It aids in removing dandruff. Breck Cream Treatment helps give your hair shining, natural beauty. 


2. In addition to lanolin, Breck Cream Treatment contains Lipicil* an exceptionally effective ingredient. 
Lipicil* aids in the treatment and prevention of hair dryness, dandruff and hard to manage hair. 


3. Breck Cream Treatment with Lipicil* is easy to use. After your shampoo, apply a small amount. Massage 
onto thehair andscalp. Rinse and set. When dry, your hair will be soft, lustrous and as beautiful as a bride’s. 


Tube 75¢ plus tax *Lipicil is the Breck trade name for a stabilized lipide complex. 






Jar $1.00 plus tax Breck Cream Treatment with Lipicil*, is available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
JOHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS $.P. RALON GC FS Beep 3 M “Ay(Si5) An@pH Ul sHEoT Tas 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


1 January, 1904, everyone was 
talking about the Metro- 
politan Opera’s production of 
Parsifal, reputed to cost over 
$100,000, for which an entirely 
new stage was built. A woman 
writer called the opera “profan- 
ity, sacrilege, blasphemy, and a 
gigantic outrage.” George M. 
Cohan wrote the unforgettable 
Give My Regards to Broadway. 
Pneumonia was the leading cause 
of winter deaths in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and 
Cary Grant (né Archibald Leach) 
was born. 


Cover girl of the January, 1904, 
JOURNAL was young actress 
Ethel Barrymore, sketched by 
John Sargent to show her rav- 
ishing eyes and beautiful swan- 
like neck. 


A new department called Beautiful 
America announced its aim: “With 
one accord we will attack unneces- 
sary advertising signs, reduce the 
number of hideous electric poles 
and insist upon adequate play- 
grounds and parks.” 


“Have a little woodpile and 
chop a little every day,’’ Emma 
Walker advises girls afflicted 
with the blues. 


“When making a skirt, have the 
front as long as can be not to trip 
over it and the back from five to 
seven inches longer,” advises 
The Home Dressmaker. 


The baby who cannot sleep: 
**4 ten-month-old baby brought 
to my office,’ writes Doctor 
Coolidge in her baby-care col- 
umn, “‘wears a white woolen 
dress, a thick flannel waist, a 
white skirt, a flannel skirt on 
a flannel waist, the heaviest- 
weight woolen shirt, several 
yards of flannel wrapped around 
and around his abdomen, a 
diaper, woolen stockings and 
kid shoes. He has on far too 
much clothing.” 


“This is the only season for 
pork,” advises cooking expert 


Mrs. Rorer. 


**A yawn unconcealed, a stretch- 
ing of the limbs, a position so 
relaxed that it would be in- 
stantly changed were a stranger 
to enter, are forms of discour- 
tesy even in the intimacy of 
home life,”’ The Lady 
from Philadelphia. 
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“Ina girl's first season, the mother © 
usually gives the invitation to ° 
young men to call upon her.” - 
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About Town 





Photographer gets photographed as Halley Erskine snaps Laura Ford 
getting new hairdo as Beauty Editor Norman and Tina Fredericks watch. 


7 HEN Laura Ford, of this month’s 

How Young America Lives, was 
having her hair done for her pictures 
here, Halley Erskine, who was pho- 
tographing, couldn’t resist taking one 
picture looking right into the beauty 
mirror, which shows you Dawn Nor- 
man, Tina Fredericks, Laura, and 
Halley herself shooting the shot—and 
we think you'll agree it was quite a 
shot. Dawn had just had to decide 
which would be better for Laura; 
whether to make something of her 
widow’s peak (a rare thing in a 
woman) or give her bangs. For the 
good reason that Laura has a high 
forehead, bangs it was. She has since 
written Tina, ‘“‘My hairdo is quite the 
sensation of Denver,’’ and on Page 89 
you can see why. 


While Donald Stuart was experi- 
menting with a knotted white handkerchief 
for a food-picture layout, Louella 
Shouer happened in and told him, “ You 
know, tf you hang that out the window of a 
taxicab, it means, ‘Clear the way. My 
passenger inside is racing to the hospital 
to have a baby.’ So we checked with a 
couple of the cab companies here. It’s true. 


On his way to see Marlene 
Dietrich about her story this 
month, Peter Briggs ran into 
the actress just outside her 
hotel. She noticed that Peter 
had a slight limp, and 
quired. Just a little cut from 
a shell on the beach, he told 
her. At which she pulled him 
into the hotel pharmacy, and 
in great excitement ordered a 
tube of the latest antibiotic 
salve—all in her famous and 
fascinating accent. Didn’t put 
it on, though, Peter told us 
with a sigh of relief. Instead, 
in her suite she made him her 
famous Viennese coffee in a 
porcelain pot. We'll tell you 
sometime how she does it. 
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Samuel F. Pryor, Bruce Gould, Henry Ford II, Paul C. 


Smith and Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren, and other leaders of the 


Whenever Margaret Hickey 
gets up to speak on a platform, 
she has a friendly habit of taking 
off her hat. At least she used to. 
For when after speaking at the 
Rockford, Illinois, Leadership 
Conference for Red Cross volun- 


leers she went to pickup her hat, itwas gone. 
The chairman had claimed it and auc- 
tioned it off to the highest bidder. 


Women now own $49,000,000,000 worth 
of life insurance in the United States — 
more than they have ever owned be- 
fore, and twice as muchas they had at 
the beginning of World War II... . 
About 8000 high schools in the United 
States provide courses in driving auto- 
mobiles. 


Walking through Williamsburg the 
other day, Gladys Taber got a won- 
derful whiff of baking and tracked it 
down to the newly opened Colonial 
bakery faithfully reconstructed in back 
of the Raleigh Tavern, where master 
baker Parker Crutchfield, in cos- 
tume, turned out to be a Taber fan and 
gave Gladys a taste of his Sally Lunn 
fresh out of the oven, and a gingerbread 
man made in an eighteenth-century 
mold. And what made Gladys a fan of 
his for life, she said, was that he didn’t 
tell her if he’d known she was coming 
he’d’ve baked her a cake, but instead let 
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Crusade for Freedom, dedicated to combating inter- 
national communism, meet in Washington, D.C. Bruce 
Gould, the JouRNAL’s coeditor, was recently elected a 
trustee of the National Heritage Foundation, sponsors 
of the Crusade for Freedom and Radio Free Europe. 


HALLEY ERSKINE 


Sa at 


Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


her help him mix the ingredients for a 
real Colonial butter cake. “You can 
break the eggs,’ he told her. “‘And do 
you want to know how many eggs the 
recipe called for?’ Gladys asked us. 
“Twenty-four!” 


RUTH ORKIN 


New Dorothy Thompson kitchen. 


Mary Bass has been telling us about a 
**cooks’ tour’? in town here—a benefit 
affair—which might be good for your 
town too. Fora $5 ticket you could visit 
on a certain afternoon nine or ten 
kitchens of special interest. 
One this year, she said, was 
the great kitchen of the liner 
Constitution: another was the 
kitchen of the best Japanese 
restaurant in town: the rest 
were kitchens of well-known 
people, like Cornelia Otis 
Skinner’s, Dorothy Thomp=- 
son’s, and Mary’s own Fiesta 
kitchen which you saw in the 
November issue of the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. ‘‘You’ve 


always told me how much 
women are fascinated’ by 
other women’s’ kitchens.”’ 
Miss Thompson told Mar- 
garet Davidson a few days 
after the recent tour, ‘‘and 
after having five hundred 
women come to see mine in 





one afternoon, I know you're 
right.*? Dorothy’s kitchen is 
one in which and her 
husband take most of their 
meals when they're alone. 
**He tells me,.”’ she told Mar- 
garet. “the the 
tance from the stove, the bet- 
ter the food.”’ 


she 


shorter dis- 
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Beginning a New Serial by JANET WHITNEY 
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O one took any notice of me, nor did I 

expect them to. I helped the overdriven 
maids arrange the dishes of refreshments on 
the long table against the wall, which was to 
act as a buffet, and then being tired I sat down 
for a while to watch the dancing. They were 
dancing quadrilles and it was a pretty sight. 
There was room for only two sets and even 
that had meant a great rearranging and pushing 


‘back of furniture, but the dancers now had 


plenty of space for the odd mingling of dignity 
and romp which makes the fascination of the 
cotillion. The roaring fire and the lively move- 
ment made the room warm. Someone had 
opened a window a few inches at the top and a 
breeze was blowing in, fortunately near me, 
laden with a salt scent of the sea. 

My sister-in-law was getting too plump and 
had laced herself too tight. She was in the set 
nearest me and when she passed in the ladies’ 
chain, and more particularly in the great wheel, 
I heard her panting, and saw beads of sweat 
glistening on her forehead and spoiling her 
powder. She glanced angrily at me once or 
twice and tossed with her head that | should go 
away, but I saw no reason to take any notice of 
that. | had a perfect right to be at my step- 
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pares 


brother’s party, if | chose, so long as I was 
not neglecting any duties. And I was not. 

I had been up before breakfast helping make 
the meringues. I had spent the whole morning 
at my governess work with the children. Later, 
I had given them their lunch, taken them for 
their walk, put them all to bed. And then 
helped with the final preparations for the 
party. My hand was always greatly needed 
with the flower decorations. Now it was after 
ten o’clock at night, and if I wished to sit 
awhile in the ballroom no one could rightly 
blame me. 

My stepbrother’s eldest girl, Minnie, was 
just beginning to go to grown-up parties. She 
was jigging along now in the same set with her 
mother. | had helped lace her up. She was so 
thin that it was really foolish to do her up so 
tight, but they insisted. Now I feared the poor 
girl might faint—she was very given to it. It 
was supposed to be a charming, feminine trait. 
And Minnie had the frail prettiness of early 
youth, as well as the gaucherie that sometimes 
goes with sixteen. Minnie’s dress was pink, 
and as the dance broke up and her partner 
brought her toward the table, the first to claim 
refreshment, the candles on the table caught 


the gleam of her CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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| had invited Joan to my party— 
but I never dreamed she’d come 


in a Mexigan bullfighter’s jacket! 
ap? 








and her Att. 
en — until she 
met the Le 
‘Ytons. 


Then she fell in love with life! 


VERY day as soon as | got home 

from school I would go over to the 
Leytons’ house next door. As usual Sara 
Leyton, who was seven, would be sitting 
on the side steps under the portico, drink- 
ing a bottle of pop or eating an ice-cream 
sucker she’d dug out of the freezer. 
When she saw me coming she'd yell, 
“Hi Vicki!” and put her leg across the 
doorframe so I'd have to step over it. 
Then she’d say, ““How would you like an 
Egyptian conniption?” or “Eek! Kill it 
before it multiplies!” or some other 
ridiculous catch phrase she’d picked up 
on the playground. 

As long as I knew Sara I hardly ever 
heard her talk any other way. She 
couldn’t seem to make a straight simple 
statement about anything. I suppose she 
was an awfully peculiar little girl; but 
then, her whole family was peculiar. At 
least that was one of the words my 
parents used about them. My parents, 
like everyone else on the street, dis- 
approved of the Leytons. The neighbors 
were always telling one another what 
they thought of them, and I guess the 
Leytons themselves can best be described 
as the kind of people who didn’t care at 
all what other people thought. Most of 


the time they weren’t even aware of other 
people. They didn’t have to be, really, 
since there were seven of them and so 
much going on over there all the time. 

They moved into the big corner house 
in September, a few weeks before my 
twelfth birthday. They were tanned from 
their summer in Vermont and they all 
wore blue jeans, even Mrs, Leyton, who 
had short gray hair and was older than 
my mother but very pretty. 1 watched 
from my bedroom window as their be- 
longings were unloaded. They had the 
necessary furniture, beds and chairs and 
all that, but they also had a vast amount 
of unusual possessions such as mounted 
wild-animal heads and swords and carv- 
ings and rifles and saddles and skis and 
boxes and boxes of jumbled-up things 
I couldn’t identify. 

The children swarmed all over the 
moving vans. There were three boys, one 
about fifteen and twins a little younger, 
and a girl my own age and a small girl 
who was Sara and even that first day 
held a bottle of pop in her hands. There 
was also a big, black, curly-haired dog. 
He was a pedigreed standard poodle, but 
we didn’t know it until the Leytons told 
us. They never CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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When you compare 

the architectural detailing 

in the fully paneled fireplace wall 
of the Boston Cliff drawing room 
with that of the Troth’s 

Fortune drawing room on Pit; 

the opposite page, you will see i 
all sorts of similarities. ee 

Only here, the end cupboards 


are circular-headed. 





BOSTON CLIFF 


The color of old Maryland brick has to be seen to be believed, but here you get a good idea 
of how beautiful it is at Boston Cliff. One of the bricks is marked 1729, but 


the house may well be older than that, the land having been surveyed in 1663. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 





You would never know from the 

aa : ; dined dining room of Boston Cliff today, or 

from any part of the house inside or out, that only 
a few years ago it was dangerously close 

to falling in wrack and ruin. 

It is furnished now with warmth and affection, 
as you can see, and it is also clear to see 

how delightfully a house well over two centuries 


old can adapt itself to contemporary living. 
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TROTH’S FORTUNE 


The same beautiful brick as Boston Cliff; and even 

with a gambrel roof and shed dormers instead of gabled 

‘roof and dormers, the family resemblance between these 

two neighboring North Choptank manor houses is remarkable. 

: It’s partly the high ridge and low eaves, characteristic of 
many of the smaller early Maryland houses, all of 


them joys to behold. This was built by William Troth in 1676. 





Maryland is a state that is endlessly rich in rare old houses, and a state in which 
the counties are all-important. So let me say at once that these two 
extremely choice small and early manor houses are in Talbot County, on the 
Eastern Shore—a tidewater paradise of large and little creeks and rivers 
creeping into and out of the Chesapeake. And it is back from the banks of these 
countless estuaries that the finest early houses are to be found; for a ). £ Q ‘Prat 
when they were built, the best way to reach them was by water, and still is ux 
in some cases. These two are near the Choptank, and are known as the Architectural Editor of the Journal 
North Choptank type, with high gables, delicate dormers, impressive chimneys 
and colorful names, like Troth’s Fortune and Boston Cliff here, and like 
another one nearby called Crooked Intentions, which is open for the first time 
this spring for Maryland’s famous annual house-and-garden pilgrimage. 
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here are certain early-American living rooms 





that you remember with special delight. 


and this is one of them. You can tell it had 


| | a style of effortless simplicity to start with, 
| and a sincere sense of livableness, you 
i feel. That is the treatment today, 
and that is the room’s response today. 
Neither perfectionist nor precious, 
| it is as nearly radiant as a room can be. 
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oo 10 BE LOVED 


Marlene Dietrich is to many a symbol of ro- 
mance and glamour. Ernest Hemingway, one 


*~ of the more famous of her millions of admirers, 


wrote: “She knows more about love than any- 
one.” Though an American citizen now, there 
is still much about her that is unquenchably 
European. Like many another woman, she has 
observed the tragedies that some women make 
out of love. As you will see in these very per- 
sonal opinions—here, for the first time, ex- 
pressed in print—she believes that love is 
creative and bountiful. Because they are stimu- 
lating, sincere, her own deepest convictions, the 
JOURNAL presents for your consideration Marlene 


- Dietrich’s views on how to be loved. —ED. 


Love him. Unconditionally and with devo- 
tion. 

You chose him, He must be wonderful. 

If you chose him for any other reason, 
your problem, whatever it may be, lies in a 
realm of which | know nothing. 

If your brain, instead of your heart, pilots 
your emotions, there must be regrets. You 
cannot trust your brain. Yougcan trust your 
heart. 

If you follow your heart there are no re- 
grets because there was no choice. Regretting 
is a fruitless, destructive occupation. Regret- 
ting, that is, what you did to yourself. Regret- 
ting the harm you did to others is a different 
matter. The feelings of others, particularly 
the man you live with, are very important. 
Much more important than your own. 

You are a woman with a thousand little 
pockets in your being where you can tuck 
away little pains until tomorrow. A man 
hasn’t got those pockets. His emotional sys- 
tem isn’t quite as vast a labyrinth as yours. 
He is simpler, straighter than you are. This 
is not man’s personal achievement, he is just 
made that way. 

So, in order to love him well, you must try 
to be simpler, and straighter. This is much 
easier than it sounds. just feel your way 
backward to the time when you first started 
to feel love. Before you started to play the 
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BY MARLENE DIETRICH 


What woman has not asked this question? 


Flere 1s an answer —given by one of the world’s most 


famous beauties... straight from her heart. 


game. Before you heard about and started to 
adopt the muddled values, tricks, the pride, 
the fencing, which made so many women 
lose their men. 

You were young and felt love. This alone 
made you happy. The object of your love did 
not even have to belong to you. You were 
grateful if you could see him, and when he 
noticed you, your heart leaped. The fact that 
you loved him made your life wonderful. 
You didn’t demand anything in those days— 
you wouldn’t have dared. You just lived in a 
dream and your hopes were humble. Just to 
be near him, you felt, was heaven. You did 
not think any further. The world was a beau- 
tiful place. 

You had the optimism and the trust of 
youth. You were basically gay with frequent 
melancholy hours, having the blues, or 
Weltschmerz. Being in the depths of sadness 
is just as important an experience as being 
exuberantly happy. 

Goethe, the great German poet and phi- 
losopher, who was the idol of my youth— 
idol because he had written long ago what we 
all so suddenly, disturbingly felt—said, in 
The Sorrows of Young Werther: 


Cheering to heaven, 
Saddened to death, 
Happy alone 

The soul that loves. 


Youth is wise in matters of emotions. 
It takes the bad with the good in easy 
strides. 

And then you grow up. You fall in love. 
Your heart leaps when he notices you. But 


now you want him for your own. At all 
times you and your heart wear your Sunday 
dress—and he falls in love with you. The 
world and life are wonderful? 

But every day is not Sunday.and you soon 
take off your Sunday dress. You and your 
heart. And somewhere back in your fairy- 
tale-hungry mind you are disappointed. And 
you think it must be somebody’s fault. You 
“analyze,” and find fault with the world. 
When you don’t succeed in arriving at a 
fruitful conclusion you try to find the fault 
in a tangible object. 

Easiest target: The Man of Your Choice. 

He does not necessarily have to be the 
reason. He just happens to be around when 
the constant Sundays become weekdays, with 
a few Sundays here and there and far apart; 
when you find out about life as you see it 
now in your weekday clothes. He knows too 
little about women and is too bewildered by 
the accusations to fence with half the skill 
you show. He thinks twice before he says 
words that might hurt you. You do not think 
at all. You found*your target and you shoot. 
You have a vast supply of ammunition to 
draw on. 

Your complaints’ range is wide; it reaches 
from daily chores around the house, and 
tired bones, to market prices, to hot stoves 
and relatives, the neighbors—and the mink 
coat of your dreams. 

He braves all your assaults because he 
loves you and wants peace. And for this 
peace and quiet that he wants, he soon trades 
in his age-old possession—his right to be the 


master of the house. CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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ney case for maybe five years. And then the know the rest of it. And his son, Gerald. And sud- 

By DIANA BOURBON other day it flashed into my mind and refused to be denly I realized there was no longer any reason 
forgotten. | wondered intermittently what had be- for silence. No one left alive who could be hurt 

come of the General. And \nd then came the — by the telling of one of the strangest stories I’ve} 

news of that plane crash in Mesopotamia last ever lived through—and l’ve lived through some} 

lhursday, and heading the list of dead. General strange ones. It started in London in early 1944.) 


| JUNNY thing. J hadn’t thought of the Rom- Oliver Romney, D.S.O., K.C.B., K. —— Oh, yi 





I remember the air-raid siren went off, that 
night, just as I reached the corner of Janie’s street. 
I drew back against the railings to get out of the 
|way of someone I could hear running toward me, 
out of the fog and blackout—and cursed my luck. 
\Not because of the hideous noise—though the 
‘siren was on top of the police station just oppo- 
‘site—but because Janie from childhood on had 
been an arrant coward, and living in London all 
through the blitz hadn’t cured her. Tonight of all 

nights—when it was essential that she take me to 


her sister’s She would be, I knew, cowering 








in that nook under the basement stairs. If I didn’t 
hurry I’d have a time getting her out of hiding 
even long enough to let me in the front door. 
Tonight of all nights. For nothing short of dyna- 
mite would lure Janie out before the all-clear 
sounded, and yet she must take me tonight to her 
sister’s. This was the night Lady Babs had desig- 
nated, and Lady Babs these days wasn’t easy to 
reach. That, if the truth must be told, had been 
my sole reason for looking up Jane, on my return 
to London after ten years at home in the States. 
She’d been so pathetically glad to see me, so 


A Babs.was tenge and over} 
Ig ee ey eee strain as much as age— 


ners of her eyes and mouth, 








touched at my thinking of her, that I'd felt like a 
heel. But being a hypocrite is something you learn 
to take in stride in my job. 

“Ooops!” Even spread-eagled against the rail- 
ings I hadn’t managed to escape collision with the 
man in a hurry. 

“Sorry,” he gasped. A policeman, I could tell 
by the feel of his overcoat, even in the dark. 

‘Just on my way to Number Seventeen, con- 


stable,” I said quickly, wanting no arguments 
about taking refuge in the air-raid shelter around 


ED ON PAGE 67 


the corner. CONTINL 
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WV Hen the first prize in an annual nationwide baking 
contest was won by the Enriched Devil’s Food Cake of 
a young housewife named Geraldine Willoughby, and 
when it was discovered that this Mrs. Willoughby was the 
same Miss Geraldine Bell who had captured the 

previous year’s blue ribbon in the same contest, the resulting 


publicity was so vast and far-reaching that—through 





an advertisement in a certain fifty-cent fashion 
magazine—it eventually came to the attention of the 
Devil himself. With avid eyes he inspected the full-color 
photograph of Geraldine Willoughby’s cake; its icing was thick 
and dark and glossy; its interior, where a slice had been cut away, 
was porous and moist, all chocolaty goodness. Below the 
photograph a block of copy announced that this luscious 
devil’s-food cake had been made with So-and-So’s flour 
by Mrs. Geraldine Willoughby of such-and-such address. 
twice winner of So-and-So’s annual baking contest. 
Accordingly, late one Thursday afternoon, the Devil 
materialized at a comfortable proximity to the oven in 
Geraldine Willoughby’s white, suburban kitchen, 
bent on savoring the toothsome delicacy which 
had been confected in his name. 

“My goodness!” said Geraldine, looking up 
from an egg beater she was wiping. She was 
something of a toothsome delicacy herself, with blond 
hair and large blue eyes and a mouth that was 
soft and pink and wet, as though she had just 
finished licking icing from her finger tips. 


“Forgive the intrusion, Mrs. Willoughby,” 
the Devil said, assuming a voice similar to 
that of James Mason. “Permit me to present 
my card.” He did so, gracing the movement 
with a courtly half bow. 

Geraldine read the card, thumbing the letters 
to see if they were really engraved, which they were. 
“My goodness,” she said. She put the egg beater 
and towel on the drainboard. “My goodness ——”’ and 
self-consciously straightened her house dress. 

How easy this is going to be! the Devil said to himself, for he 
had encountered many young women who had been 







too innocent to do aught but CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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The Devil snapped his fingers somewhat disinterestedly and Geraldine was wearing 


a mink coat. “Oh, my goodness!” she said, turning this way and that. 
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fashion at its prettiest for S O Ls TH and 


Midway-length 


lemon-yellow tweed | 


coat for winter vacati 





s also the important 


coat for summer to cd 
By Lo Balbo. Worn w 
white raw-silk sheath 


, by Branell. 


dre: 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 








Next summer’s best fashions 


appear now, while the snow fires. 


| | | M M | | Most important of all 1s the new light- | 
> weight, pale ee — 


beige suit in silk and worsted, 
silk linen or silk tweed —right 
Jor resort or summer travel 


and for spring anywhere. 





Also double-star the adaptable 
midway-length coat, multitudes 
of prints, the fashion of pale 
colors. These clothes 
help you make a farsighted plan 
for months to come. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Iashion Editor of the Journal 





'k-tweed jacket costume by Adele Simpson, felt-and- 
vsey turban. Leather purse-pouch, Bobbie Jerome. 


i 
| LEOMBRUNO + BODI 





Jersey coat over silk shantung, by Adele Lightweight silk-and-worsted suit with 
Simpson, bracelet by Miriam Haskell. new neckline in piqué, by Mollie Parnis. 


Empire linen sheath by Ann Fogarty, Mr. John’s 


striped bag, velvet sandals by Ben Sommers. 
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NEW 
WAYS 


to combine fashion: reverse 
ensemble ideas with an 
embroidered linen coat over 
a plain-color dress, ora 
woolyersey coat over a 
printed silk... puta full- 
sleeved printed blouse with 
your slightly longer shorts... 
recognize yarn-gray asa 
good new bathing-sutt color... 
wear cotton and linen dresses 
with bright cummerbunds. 
Big full skirts and narrow 
sheaths belong in the same 
wardrobe. luge printed 
cotton bags are carried wit) 
silk or wool costumes. 
White goes with everything. 
By WILHeLA Cusuman 


Fashion E ditor of the Jour nal 


Full-skirted shirtwaist dress in ombré 


embroidered cotton, by Emilio Pucci. 








Pink-violet print by Carolyn Schnurer 


in the new, slightly shorter length. 









Butterfly dress in printed silk with a full skirt and basque 
top with ruffled capelet. Designed by Matty Talmack 


LEOMBRUNO + BODI 
* 








The linen cummerbund dress by Wool for every wardrobe — jersey Puff-sleeve blouse, new with Yarn-gray knitted-wool one- 
Ben Barrack, matching pumps. bound with satin, by Richard Cole. shorts, by Carolyn Schnurer. piece bathing suit by Augstein. 








Beige silk-linen bolero dress 


by Branell. John Frederics’ hat. 





Slim ensemble —embroidered linen 


by Betse Cann. Beads by Rose Sweet. 
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(Ludlidion 


“AUNT CHARLOTTE,” cried J, on 

the landing without, “I didn’t 
know! If ?'d known, about Fanny and 
Charles, I'd have told you! I didn’t 
know about them!” 

“No more than any one of we,” 
agreed my aunt soothingly. “Do it seem 
so mistaken a match to ’ee too?” 

I stammered yes, because of Clara. 
Stammering out more about Clara, and 
about Charles in London, I grew finally 
incoherent; my Aunt Charlotte picked 
me up and carried me to bed. She was 
still strong enough for that: strong 
enough for any act of compassion. But 
she was no longer listening to me very 
attentively; already her thoughts seemed 
withdrawn to some far-distant place 
where I could not follow them; by her 
face, she contemplated catastrophe. 


Emotion had so worn me out that I 
fell asleep immediately. I must have 
slept a long time, perhaps my full night’s 
stretch; for when I awoke, or rather 
when I was awakened, it was to the un- 
mistakable lack-life, ebb-tide silence of 
the smallest hours. 

I woke because Fanny Davis was 
standing by my bed. She held a candle; 
its light threw dark shadows under her 
eyes: her short dark hair, newly brushed, 
haloed her head with smoke. She was 
wrapped in Charlotte’s Paisley shawl, 
but no plum color reflected from it on 
her cheeks—they were white as wax. 
White-faced, smoke-haloed, Fanny 
Davis stood over me: and this was the 
first time I felt afraid of her. 

“Dear little friend!” said Fanny 
Davis softly. “Do I startle you? But 


wake up, dear; you and I must posi- 
tively have one moment’s little talk.” 

I pulled myself up, pressing my 
shoulders hard against the bed head; 
Fanny Davis sat down at its foot. Her 
fingers sheltering the candle were so 
thin, I fancied I could see the bones. 

“For you mustn't, you know,” con- 
tinued she softly, “talk quite so much of 
poor Miss Blow. It may give a wrong 
impression. [It may bring Charles trou- 
ble. When he and I rule here, naturally 
you'll be our most welcome little guest; 
but not if you’ve made trouble.” 

I assured myself I had no reason to be 
afraid. But I didn’t immediately answer, 
in case my voice should prove less 
brave than my spirit. 

Fanny Davis, watching me, smiled. 
“Let me help = continued ON PAGE 112 


Copyright, 1953, by Margery Sharp. The complete book is soon to be published by Little, Brown & Co, 
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WHERE 
WHERE 


The timeless dress and jacket that 





em 


Rhinestone jewelry and vanity 


case, sandals by Beth Levine. 


The dress with a flattering low 
neckline, gently tapering, easily wearable 


princess silhouette and a small 





lower hat by Madame Klari, curved jacket is the perfect answer 

age pie and permis: for late afternoon, dinner, movies, theater. 
In black silk-and-rayon peau de soie, 

it is the beautiful black-and-white 


costume or the dress for 


personal color ideas. 


By WiLHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 





Dress and jacket by Ben Barrack. 


9099.95, satin pillbox by Elly Jean 


Shori bright 


| 
nion 


for this ostume | 








APTER FIVE 


serves a dozen uses every month of the year 








SHE: “The house and the children don’t interest 


Bart in the least. All he wants to do is have a good time and spend money.” 


HE: “Before I went into the Army, 


Gwen was pretty and vivacious. Now she’s penny-pinching, unsociable and sexually cold.” 


Childhood patterns, carried over into adult life, 

are responsible for many difficulties people create for 

themselves in marriage. A large proportion of the 

couples who come to the office of the American Institute 

of Family Relations (during the past twenty-four years the 
institute has helped more than 20,000 people to happily adjusted 
marriages) have the idea that these patterns are something 

like blue eyes or curly hair—to be accepted as final. They are 
often surprised to learn how easily, under competent guidance, 
they can make the necessary changes—if they really want to do so. 
Once they have faced the facts, they find it easy to recognize 

what they ought to do. The next and most important step 

is to put into practice what they have learned. 

and to keep on practicing. The counselor in this instance 

was Robert M. Taylor. Paut Popenog, Se.D., Director 


Gwen tells her side: 


“At this very minute Bart is sitting in 
your waiting room with his luggage stacked 
beside him,” tall, gray-eyed thirty-one- 
year-old Gwen said to the marriage coun- 
selor. “I left my little girls crying and hys- 
terical in charge of a strange sitter and ran 
outside and managed to jump in the taxi 
with Bart just as he was driving away from 
home forever. I argued and pleaded until 
Bart finally agreed to talk to you,” said she 
to the counselor. “But I feel sure he is 
determined to move to a hotel and file suit 
for divorce.” 

Gwen with a shaking hand flicked an 
imaginary speck of dirt from a beautifully 
tailored but well-worn suit. 

“Until last night,” she said, “I had no 
idea of Bart’s intentions. I had no concep- 
tion of how he hated me, hated our mar- 
riage. Perhaps I should have guessed. For a 
long while I’ve been’ conscious of the grow- 
ing tension in our home. Bart’s work keeps 
him out of town nearly half the time, but 
both of us have dreaded the week ends we 
do spend together. We seem to quarrel and 
bicker over everything. Money, sex, Bart’s 
fanatic interest in his job, my devotion to 
our children, how often we should enter- 
tain—any subject will touch us off. | thought 
our situation would straighten out when the 
youngsters grew less demanding and I felt 
less tired. With me, fatigue is chronic. I’ve 
never been strong. 

“Since childhood I’ve suffered sore 
throats, backaches, nausea, stomach upsets. 
You can ask my parents. The year my older 
brother died of polio, they kept me under 
observation for months. I’m subject to every 
infection that comes along. 

“Bart expects everybody to possess his 
health and energy,” she declared bitterly. 
“My husband is a geologist. working for a 
big oil company, and he doesn’t know the 
meaning of fatigue or human limitations. He 
drives himself and everybody else to the 
limit. After a bone-breaking day in the field, 
Bart has been known to sally forth on a 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


private hunting expedition and then ship 
home some ducks for me to freeze. Bart is 
well aware I’m not fond of game, and hate 
all sports. That merely seems to increase his 
own enthusiasm for hunting, fishing, what 
have you. Six weeks after little Ann was 
born, he asked me to leave both children 
and spend ten days in the wilds of Mon- 
tana. While our daughters made out with 
some strange nurse, he and I were supposed 
to sleep on the bare ground in a tent with 
the nearest bathroom forty miles away. 
Bart still can’t understand why I refused. 
“My mother understood,” the young wife 
said. “My father is a big outdoors man too. 
The only difference is he goes hunting by 


himself. My father is a great advocate of 


solitude. Civilized society, hotels, theaters, 
concerts have no appeal for him. He never 
took my mother on a decent vacation in her 
life. On my wedding day mother warned me 
Bari was as selfish, egocentric and single- 
minded as my father, that he’d always put 
his career and his own wishes ahead of me. 
I was too much in love to care. 

“Strange as it may sound,” she went on 
after a pause, “I still love Bart. I’m willing 
to overlook his faults, every one of them. 
I’m desperately anxious to conquer my own 
faults and become a better wife. | can sense 
something in my own disposition, my own 
feelings, that must be responsible for many 
of our difficulties. All | want from Bart is 
another chance. I want to change. He 
doesn’t believe me. He says it’s too late for 
us. I pray it isn’t. Apparently I can’t live 
happily with Bart. But [ll be absolutely 
sunk without him. 

“Bart is the only person who ever really 
cared for me. In our family,” she said, “my 
brother was the favorite, and he deserved to 
be. Fred had the talent, the ability, the 
charm. When I met Bart I was a student at 


the University of Illinois, and dying of 


loneliness. | wanted to attend a small school, 
since [ don’t make friends easily. But Fred 
had been a big wheel at Illinois, so my fa- 
ther demanded I go there. On the strength 
of my brother's CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 





NOLAN PATTERSON 


For the past hour, the two of us have ridden around town spending 
a fortune on the taxi while I argued and pleaded for him to come 
back to me, but he is determined to get the divorce.” 











Ar the passing of the old and the advent of the New Year the 
bells ring out and in a dream you hear them as England’s poet 
laureate, Alfred, Lord Tennyson did on that year’s end during 
Victoria’s reign so long ago. “Ring out, wild bells, to the wild 
sky,” he sang. “Ring out the old, ring in the new.” The old 
griefs are going, new joys are on the way. “The year is going, 
let him go.” To the poet the year is of the stature of man. Not 
it, the impersonal and indifferent passing of time, but a man, 
Father Time himself. “The year is going, let him go.” 

WE CELEBRATE. It’s either open house or a buffet: and 
as a buffet does for both, let’s have 1 buffet for our New Year’s 
celebration. People love a buffet. and I do too. So a buffet it is, 
ind I hope you'll like it as much as | do. 

TOSS IT OFF. T’o start 


the ball arolling, something cold in a 


glass to toss off quik k is a choice NTIN F ON PAGE 110 
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i : ‘ 
j Vegetable-Juice Cocktail E 
d Hot Crab Croquettes f 
' 
} Olives Stuffed with 
if Garlic-Buttered Filberts 
Res Sliced Cold Ham and Turkey 


Mustard Sauce 
Wild-Rice Casserole 
Grapefruit Salad with 

Diable Dressing 

Confetti Cake 


Coffee 





( Planned for 5) 














The 


Spot and Stop 


potentially dangerous criminals 


in our schools 


Every potential killer, every youthful criminal sits—or did 


sit until shortly before his crime—in a classroom along with the rest of 


the nation’s school children. Here is the plan a major city is using to 


find and help pathetic misfits—and save tomorrow’s innocent victims. 


My ambition is to live like any 
cheap crook—that’s the cheapest 
way to live. You get sent to the pen 
and don’t have to pay any taxes and 
you get your meals free.” Frank, 
a snub-nosed eighth-grader in a 
Philadelphia public school, glanced 
defiantly at his school counselor 
and scratched his head with grubby 
fingers. He went on: “My old lady 
and the old man, they holler and 
hit me. They get after me with a 
length of hose. Grandma does it too. 
I feel like killing them. I think about 
soaking rags in gasoline and put- 
ting a match to it when they’re in 
their beds to blow them up.” 

Frank was the bully of the neigh- 
borhood. His latest offense was 
threatening a child with a knife on 
the schoolground. So far he had 
done no one serious injury, but he 
liked to “talk tough,” and his trou- 
bled mind was capable of plotting 
arson and murder. 

His mother told school authorities 
she couldn’t “hurt Frank enough... . 
If I could only get at him with some- 
thing to hurt himg ?d make him 
mind,” she said. ““But he’s too big. 
I’m afraid of him. I think up ways 
to hurt him, but can’t bring myself 
to do it.” 

frank had a long record of failure 
and misbehavior in the classroom. 
Further talks with his mother would 
be useless, the counselor knew, but 
the boy clearly needed special treat- 
ment before he harmed a schoolmate 
or a member of his family. In most 
public schools, a principal faces a 


By ROBERT C. TABER 


blank wall when it comes to control- 
ling a child who is a menace to the 
safety of others and who needs train- 
ing or treatment the school or his 
parents cannot give. But Frank’s 
principal had a reliable “‘court of 
last resort” to turn to. He referred 
Frank to Philadelphia’s unique Case 
Review Committee, which he knew 
would shoulder the case and act 
in the best interests of the boy 
and the community. The Case Re- 
view Committee was formed  spe- 
cifically to deal with any seriously 
disturbed or “potentially danger- 
ous” child in the Philadelphia public 
schools. 

The need for such a group was 
magnified five years ago by a child- 
murder case that shocked even re- 
porters and police who are routinely 
familiar with crimes of violence. A 
sixteen-year-old private-school pupil 
struck up an acquaintance with a 
twelve-year-old boy at a movie- and 
invited him to his home. Hours later, 
a neighbor found the younger boy’s 
hacked body trussed up behind the 
family’s garage. Court testimony in- 
dicated he, had been stabbed repeat- 
edly with/a kitchen knife, presum- 
ably upon resisting the older boy’s 
perverted sexual advances. 

Unusual 
rounded 


circumstances 
this 


sur- 
murder. The 
younger boy was a completely inno- 
cent victim, never having met the 
killer until the day of his death. Long 
before the tragedy, the older boy had 
been known to terrorize ; 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 


sex 


small 


children in these photos are innocent of any wrongdoing but 


seated beside them in the classrooms may be the criminals of tomorrow. 








That retired rich man at the club now muffles 
‘his argument that anybody can get rich if he con- 
centrates on money-money-money fifteen min- 
utes a day. “I’m now convinced,” he says, “that 
most people don’t really want to be rich; they're 


so healthy, all they want is fun.” 
e 


I’m jealous of men deft at outdoor cooking. 
This winter ’m practicing how to broil a de 
luxe mixed grill, with plenty of Rocky Moun- 
tain oysters. But so far my greatest triumph is a 
private blend of three canned soups I modestly 
call Miller’s mulligatawny. 


“Nobody,” muttered the man next door after 
a bridge-table skirmish with his fiery Minerva. 
“is as guilty as a husband who hasn't done 
anything!” 

“And don’t give us any of your silly epi- 
grams, either,” murmured the other husband 
sympathetically out of the corner of his mouth. 


In my opinion, the only way to civilize a 
cluttered medicine cabinet is for some surly 
eynic periodically to empty it into a picnic 
basket and let somebody else rearrange its 
contents. « e 


I've urged my Dream Girl to become a house- 
mother in a sorority house after the great Amer- 
ican apotheosis to widowhood. “‘Just ignore,” 1 
coach her, “that the lights are out on Saturday 
night when the girls are bringing home their 


dates. e 


A lady in South Dakota reassures me that 
in her town females can hear an indelicate 
story without batting an eye. “We're polite 
to male raconteurs,” she reports, “and any- 
how the virtue of our women is adequately 
established as invulnerable.” 


Our youngest, incidentally, at thirteen ac- 
cuses me of delaying too long our chat about the 
birds and the bees. “You shoulda tole me when 
I was eight!” he reproaches me. ~ You can't 
undermine my misconceptions now!” (When | 
broached sex to his older brother at ten he said. 
“Sure, dad; anything you'd like to know?”) 


Any boy of seven ought to have sense 
enough not to disillusion his father about 
Santa Claus just when the old man needs him 
most. 

@ 


Maybe [I ought to cut Junior’s allowance. 
because I suspect him of losing the sweater | 
caught the Princess of Sheer Delight knitting 
in bed for me one Christmas morn at 3 A.M. 


long long ago. . . . Or maybe [ lost it myself 


and ought to kick myself around our snowy 
block and increase his allowance? 


Those new stereoscopic cameras are a hit at 
parties in our town; they make your back yard 
look like a national park. Tactful enthusiasts keep 
one box of travel slides to show friends. one 


family-album style for relatives: and some they 


wisely throw away. 
J e 

Our town’s bitter-enders who vainly fought 
one-way streets are just as bitter against four- 
lane highways and limited world federation. 
They breathe hard through their gills but dis- 


believe in the slow Darwinian processes. 
6 


We forget the number of fine winter days. 
The first winter after we built our concrete 
tennis court we shoveled off the snow and 
played tennis thirty times be- 
tween December land March 1, 


egad. e 


Some of the wolves in our neigh- 
borhood never would go to a 
P.T. A, meeting at allifit weren't 
to catch a glimpse of the beauteous 
young matrons whose oldest chil- 
dren are classmates of their young- 


est. e 


Over at the next county seat, 
[ hear, the Kappa alumnae (wives 
of the young execs) now have 
two tables at their monthly bridge 
games: one for the pregnant 
girls and another for the ones 
who're adopting infants. 


“Nobody wants to burn down the 
old glass-brick schoolhouse!” thun- 
ders our local Aristotle. “We just 
want our kids to read five good 
books a year instead of none, and 
to write legibly, and to learn 
to spell 4625 words a year in- 
stead of 925.” ee 


On a night when I’m melancholy I observe 
it takes me twice as long at midnight to fight my 
way out of the kitchen and pantry as on a night 
when ['m gay. (Food is just the opium of the 
people, I guess.) ® 


Since my Lady Love insists it’s obligatory 
to get toa To’clock party by 7:15 p.m. I’ve now 
acquired a battery-operated electric shaver 
and can shave on the way if she'll only drive. 

& 
A few days after I said at a dinner party that 


smokers snore louder’n nonsmokers a charm- 


By HARLAN MILLER 


ing lady showed me a device of pink elastic 
she’s invented; it prevents snoring by clamp- 
ing the mouth closed. (Her husband says all 
he does is reach over and nudge her with an 


old No. 5 golf iron.) e 


So far we've half raised two geniuses who 
can't eat peas, one who demands all his eggs 
crisp fried or boiled hard (nine minutes), and 
one who demands canned chili when the rest 
of us eat peerless homemade chili. (The only 
wholesome thing they all like is milk, which 
they drink ruinously by the gallon.) 


Among the fourteen men lunching around 
our big round table at the club, only one ad- 
mits he’s read more than twenty-five pages of 
the new Kinsey report. ““That’s decadence,” 
rules our deepest thinker. “We've gotta get 
back to fundamentals.” 


“Ets a shame she'll have to lose that blind faith in him.” 


When our youngest at thirteen agrees to 
build us a little villa back in the pasture if we'll 
let him have the old homestead .. . 

Or our daughter spends a whole afternoon 
with us despite more alluring attractions . . . 

If Junior takes the ladder and the paintbrush 
away from me and insi#ts on retouching the 
rainspouts himself... 

And my wife volunteers that I don’t suffer 
too much by comparison with the men she 
might have married .. . 

I wink at myself in my shaving mirror and 


say. “You lucky old hypocrite!” 
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“Pennsylvania Dutch Lady,” painted in 1826—artist unknown. 


I “Now that January’s here, we may expect some cold 
weather,” dictates the Old Farmer’s Almanac. Not 
only expect it, but get it. So what? Run away? Let 
’er rip, says I. No June in January for me! 


2 I was grown up—yes, indeed, I’d voted—before I 
tasted caraway seeds in creamed onions. They’re lovely. 


2B Open a winter squash, seed, steam, scoop out, season 
with salt, pepper, butter, mash, put through a sieve, 
beat, add a handful of raisins. Serve hot. You'll like. 


4 Those herby butters are top-shelf for sure, and don’t 
you let Willie’s wife tell you different. Prove it by 
adding a little of some suitable herb—thyme, orégano, 
chili powder, for instance—to softened butter or 
margarine and spread on crackers or toast sticks to 
serve with soups or salads. 


# Know something? Well, this little fountain of wis- 
dom hears all, sees all and can tell you. You know how 
onions get you once in a while? Hold on. There are now 
little jars of dehydrated shredded green onions that 
cause no tears, require no soap to remove odor from 
hands, and are ready for all onion calls. 


G It is probably apostasy or treason, but cooks are 
taking such delicacies as cheese croquettes and adding 
deviled ham thereto. Good! Try it someday. 


@ Our mothers and their mothers knew their apple 
pandowdies and their berry slumps (hearty, hot New 
England fruit puddings, to you). Served with a nutmeg 
sauce, they graced a Sunday dinner like the old rose 
china in the corner cupboard. Nutmeg sauce? Read on. 


B Nutmeg Sauce: Sift together 1 cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon flour, a pinch of salt. Add 2 cups boiling water, 
stir and add 1 tablespoon butter. Cook 5 minutes. Add 
1 teaspoon nutmeg. Good with many puddings. 


Don’t forget that there’s a smoked-oyster palé that’s 
easy to get, easier to eat. Hors d’oeuvre. 

1 Here’s a honey of a dessert, and don’t say I hid it 
under the mattress or a bushel. It’s an old New Eng- 
land receipt. It’s worth two verses, and here’s the 
first verse. 

Mi Verse 1: Oh, yes, it’s a honey parfait—out of the 
French, I guess. Beat the whites of 2 eggs with a few 
grains of salt until very stiff. Add 14 cup strained 
honey. Beat again like all get out. 

I2 Verse 2: Whip stiff 1 cup heavy cream. Fold into 
the honey-egg-white mixture. Flavor with 14 teaspoon 
almond extract. Pour the whole affair into a refrigerator 
tray. Freeze. It will cause six satisfied customers to 
sigh—ain’t it grand! 

§:8 What possible appeal can the words “ 
have? Reminds me only of wallpaper and a high, 
horizontal sawhorse. A cream sauce is cream color. 
Medium sauce suits most and is made of 2 tablespoons 


white sauce” 


each of butter and flour and 1 cup of milk. I go for that, 
too, except my milk’s half cream. 


14 One of the best of the “‘made”’ sauces is cheese 
sauce. Start with a pint or so of your best cream 
sauce, season highly, and add 1 cup shaved or 
grated sharp Cheddar cheese. Beat as you’d never have 
the nerve to beat a carpet on the line. This sauce will 
enhance the charms of many dishes. It’s wonderful 
folded in or poured over a French omelet. It’s a smooth 
number, made right. 


15 And here’s another—as harmless as a little lamb in 
a pasture with other little lambs. Add 14 cup mayon- 
naise to 1 pint cream sauce—and give it a touch of 
grated onion. Sort of third cousin to hollandaise—and 
good for creamed fish or chicken. 


16 From an old cookbook: ‘It is best not to indulge 
your family in rich foods. Elders should set a good ex- 
ample to children. Plain food is best for elders and 
children.”’ Children go bye-bye? 


I7@ If you’ve a cellar, you have apples in barrels. If 
not, you may have apples. Old-fashioned and delicious 
are apples baked in maple sirup in an earthenware 
crock. They’ll jelly when cool. Served with sirup and 
rich cream, you won’t forget them. 


1% Everybody’s doing it, I see. What? Hunting for 
another idea for the hors-d’oeuvre tray. Deviled ham 
has elbowed in. Here’s how: Chill the ham. Shape it up 
in tiny balls. Roll them in minced chives. Toothpicks. 


1% I’ve told you about Hamburgers Benedict before, 
haven’t I? When the man of the house gets onto them, 
he never lets go. Toast and butter split English muffins. 
On each half place a grilled hamburger. Adorn each 
with a poached egg. Top with hollandaise. 


20 Next time you make a chicken pie, add a little 
rosemary to the piecrust. You’ll see. 


24 Make up a packaged spicecake mix. Serve warm 
with a thin stream of molasses drizzled on top. 


22 Here’s an item perfect for a cold January night. 
Known as a potato bake. Provide one big baking 
potato for each customer. Bake. When done, place 
each potato on a dinner plate and pop it wide open. 


2:38 2d stanza: Have ready a bowl of minced cooked 
ham, a bowl of minced onion, a pitcher of melted butter 
or margarine and a pitcher of hot cream. Customers 
sprinkle the ham, onion, butter or margarine and 
cream on the potatoes—and fall to, with a will! 

24 Next time you make a grilled cheese-and-tomato 
sandwich, add just a touch of blue cheese. Not in- 
stead of —but in addition to—your usual cheese. 


2% Chill well a tall can of salmon. Cut carefully 
into four rounds. Place each round on a square of alu- 





THE PARLOR ORGAN 


Gone are the singers, mute the keys, 
Vanished with passing things, 
Only out of our memories 
Come the notes on slender wings; 
Out of the past too far away 
Echo the songs of yesterday. 


minum foil, add a bit of bay leaf, salt and pepper, a 
bit of onion juice, a dash of Tabasco, a thin slice of 
lemon. Make into 4 neat little packages. Bake at 
350° F.—about 30 minutes. You’ll be surprised. 


26 A hot jam tart sounds like something from 
Dickens. Roll your best pastry dough thin and cut 
into two 8” circles. Bake on a baking sheet in a hot 
oven until lightly browned. Spread one round with jam 
and place the other round on top. Serve hot, cut into 
pie-shaped wedges, with a pitcher of vanilla sauce. 
For this latter, make up a package of vanilla-pudding 
mix, using a little more milk than usual. Watch them 
go for it. 


27 Add another sandwich filling to your file. Soften a 
3-ounce package cream cheese with 1 tablespoon milk 
and beat until smooth. Add 2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper, 3 slices crisp bacon, crumbled, and 1 
teaspoon finely minced onion. 


2% A superb dish—so let’s call this one Chicken 
Superb. Cut into portions 2 large frying chickens, and 
brown in melted butter or margarine and shortening — 
half and half. Dip each piece in milk, then in sea- 
soned flour. Place in a deep casserole. 


29 Continued: Sauté 144 pound mushrooms, sliced, 
and cover the chicken with the mushrooms. Pour over 
all 3 cups hot cream. Dust generously with salt, pepper 
and paprika. Bake at 350° F. until chickens are very 
tender and the cream has become a rich sauce. You 
may want to add more cream as they cook. 


:8@ There are mushrooms at the bottom of our gar- 
den—but right now they have gone underground. 
Wonderful ones in cans have the laugh on the garden 
cousins. And how they carry on! Ham in a rich cheese- 
cream sauce on toast—remember that? Garnish with 
mushrooms and currant jelly. Where’s that chafing 
dish, Ella? 


Bl Is it possible for a book to be so written that it 
transcends a local habitation and a name, and has an 
impact against a whole nation and a possible world? I 
think so. Such a book is the latest work of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. It deals with tradition. It personalizes 
and individualizes her native state, the state that is 
dear to all who know her, as a loved and beautiful 
face is treasured in memory, and in memory becomes 
immortal. Get this book. Read it. Go to Vermont and 
then you’ll know that Dorothy’s testament is simple 
truth. The only criticism is that it is understatement. 
Did you hear of the father who, when someone ad- 
mired his beautiful daughter, said, ‘Well, we think 
she’s adequate.’’ So is Dorothy. More than adequate. 
Her book is adequate too. “We will read it together 
and when the gathering dusk blurs the page, we’ll 
sit with hearts too full for words and think it over.” 

Yours, ANNIE. 














ANUARY, 1954 


Greet wintry 
weather with 
cheering 


HOT SOUP! 


* Here are 3 easy suggestions 


for tempting family meals 


HE wonderful part is this. 
Delicious meals for them 
really can be jiffy meals for 
you! For soup is so appe- 





tizing, so satisfying, that 


by ANNE MARSHALL whatever you serve with it 


Director Home Economics 


one tastes better than ever. And 
Campbell Soup Company 


remember—soup takes only 
4 minutes to fix. Here are some suggestions for 


planning meals around good bowls of soup. 


1 Put slices of beef with barbecue sauce 
on toasted buns. Serve with bowls of Cream of 
Celery Soup—so smooth and delicate with its diced | 


_celery, crisp from the garden. 


2 Make a salad of apricots and pears (you 
can open small cans), and prunes stuffed with 
cream cheese. Pretty sight, on a bed of greens. 
And delicious with Chicken with Rice Soup. Tender 
chicken .. . fluffy rice .. . wonderful chicken broth. 


3 Have smoked tongue on rye bread, with 
pickles alongside. And serve with tempting Green 
Pea Soup—that velvet-smooth purée of green peas, 


creamery butter and expert seasonings. 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 





Good cooks keep a full soup shelf 
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dress and reflected it in a strange way in 
his face. It was as if a pale flame flickered 
over it, giving a sneering twist to his polite 
smile, and making his deep-set eyes into 
dark hollows with tiny points of light. 

My sister-in-law came up to me, fanning 
herself, and stood with her back to me to 
speak to me over her shoulder behind her 
fan. 

“Why cannot you begone, Rose?” 

“Where is the harm in my watching, 
Emily?” 

“Tt will be noticeable. You look like a 
servant in that Quaker cap. People will won- 
der to see a servant sitting down at her 
ease!” 

It was true—I had no dresses except those 
my nurse Patsy had made for me, adapted 
from my mother’s wardrobe; beautiful ma- 
terials but Quaker in color and cut, finished 
off as my father liked to see them with the 
white fichu and cap of starched gauze. There 
were many like them at home in Philadel- 
phia. It was only here at fashionable New- 
port that they were strange. 

There was no use in making a fuss. 

“Very well, if it annoys you,” I said. 
“When the servants have finished coming 
in with the sherry and punch, I will slip out 
by the kitchen door.” 

My sister-in-law’s talking to me behind 
her fan had attracted the attention of Min- 
nie and her partner, who were standing at 
the table nearby, helping themselves. I 
heard the man say to Minnie: 

““Who’s that ?”’ 

And I heard Minnie answer, offhand: 

“‘Oh, she’s our governess. A sort of distant 
relation.” 

They moved away from the table and I 
watched Minnie being steered skillfully 
among the billowing skirts to a seat in a row 
of young ladies at the far side of the room. 
He bowed and left her. Now that the music 
had stopped, a light chattering sound filled 
the room and I began to feel almost drowsy. 
I came to with a start, hearing my brother’s 
voice and seeing him before me with Min- 
nie’s recent partner. 

“Rose, | want to present to you Mr. Luke 
Ashton. Mr. Ashton, you wished to be pre- 
sented to my half sister, Miss Rose Cart- 
wright. You will realize that my sister is still 
in mourning for her father and is not offi- 
cially joining in our festivities tonight.”’ 

Mr. Ashton sat down beside me before I 
could rise. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” he said. ‘‘Let 
me just sit by you for a few moments. If what 
you are wearing is mourning, I can only say 
that I wish everyone would adopt the fash- 
ion!” 

I had been astonished at my brother’s ex- 
planation of my wallflower position and lost 
no time in stating clearly that I was not 
wearing mourning, my father had been dead 
a full year, and Quakers did not wear mourn- 
ing anyway. 


Go on talking,” he said. ‘‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter what you say! Say that the room is 
warm—the ladies overdressed. Say that it 
would be nice to go out in a boat. Say any- 
thing, but let the pleasant sound of your 
voice go on, and let me watch your glorious, 
your incredible beauty! Forgive me for talk- 
ing like this to you on so short an acquaint- 
ance, but to come upon a creature like you in 
a place like this is like wandering through a 
desert and suddenly coming on an oasis of 
water. Clear, sparkling, wonderful water. 
And then a voice to match! It’s too much! In 
India, from where I’ve just come, the gor- 
geous flowers have no scent, the dazzling 
birds have a harsh, raucous cry. Meeting 
you is like coming on a bird of paradise that 
can sing like a nightingale!”’ 

“Oh, you are the great Mr. Ashton—the 
Indian nabob!”’ said I, trying not to be con- 
fused by his flattery. “‘All Newport is talking 
about you, as of course you know. My sis- 
ter-in-law was so full of your story that she 
actually came up and interrupted lessons 


hree days ago to tell of some of your ro- 


THE QUAKER BRIDE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


mantic doings. An Indian princess, a pet 
monkey and a little Hindu page seemed to 
figure vaguely ! And when I took Minnie for 
a walk yesterday, she had heard some more 
of your adventures and was pouring them 
forth to me. I didn’t know that you were ex- 
pected to come to our party. But I’m sure, 
sir, that you ought not to waste any more 
time talking to me. There are so many im- 
portant people here to claim your attention.” 

“And of what does their importance con- 
sist?’’ said Mr. Ashton. ‘Don’t you know 
even yet—though I think you must have 
lived full seventeen or eighteen summers— 
don’t you know that wherever you appear 
you at once become the most important per- 
son present ?”’ 

leas 

“You, Rose Cartwright! You have what 
everyone desires and few possess. You have 
what can’t be bought by money, and can’t 
be taken away by lack of it. All the diamonds 
of India can’t buy what you have received as 
a free gift from heaven. You have the irre- 
sistible talisman of beauty.” 


i DID not know how to take such talk. It 
seemed to me that he said too much, too 
soon. But his manner was so princely, his ap- 
pearance so ugly-handsome (black hair sil- 
vered at the temples, dark, tanned face, with 
two deep creases from the sides of the nose to 
the sides of the mouth), he had such polish, 
such capacity, such knowledge of the world, 
that I felt my ignorance was unable to judge. 
I felt the color come up in my face, while I 
sought for some kind of reply. 

“Is the language of compliment so new to 
you?’’ said he, going on in a lower tone. 
“That in itself tells me a whole history. I 
need not ask the questions which my short 
acquaintance doesn’t give me any right to 
ask. I can guess! Have you not been, for 
some time past, suppressed and belittled and 
shut away and kept down, here in your 
brother’s house? How did it happen?” He 
broke off. ‘‘Several people are watching us; 
that is the worst of notoriety. Could you not 
guide me to another place where we could 
talk for just a few minutes longer? Some- 
where where we could get a breath of fresh 
air! After the heavy, odorous heat of India I 
can’t get enough of our northern breezes.”’ 

I was not sure what etiquette demanded, 
but I saw my sister-in-law approaching. I got 
up and did what I said I’d do—slipped out 
by the kitchen door. I hardly expected the 
great nabob to follow me, but he did so very 
adroitly. I veered to the left, away from the 
kitchen quarters, and presently turning the 
corner of the piazza, stood by the railing 
overlooking the wide lawn that sloped down 
to the sand. There was the great, calm sea, 
lapping, lapping at the shore, folding, turn- 
ing, whispering. The gentleman gave one 
sigh of pleasure, and stood beside me, gaz- 
ing, and sharing my silence. 

“To watch a moonlit sea in sweet, fresh 
air, with a beautiful young woman at one’s 
side, is one of the rarest and most poetic 
pleasures known to mankind,” said he at last. 
“But now to go on where we left off. What 
do you do in this house besides ornament it ?”’ 

“T ornament it very little, if at all! I am 
sure no one here thinks I do.” 

“Especially your Cousin Minnie?” 

“Well, perhaps.”’ 

“Then what do you do?” 

“T make myself useful.’’ 

“Don’t think me rude if I ask how and 
why. Particularly why.” 

“Tam an orphan and penniless. My step- 
brother kindly took me in when my father — 
who was his stepfather—died in ruin a year 
ago. ... There was not only no money, there 
were debts. The overseers of the Meeting in 
Philadelphia were very much shocked, be- 
cause my father, who was such an able busi- 
nessman, had done what they called ‘over- 
extended.’ Quakers don’t allow speculation — 
if it’s unsuccessful. So they disowned us. 
You know what that means?” 

“Yes, I think so. Threw you out. A bit 
rough, was it not? A bit hasty?” 


“Oh, no,” said I, startled at such words. 
“Friends are never hasty—never rough. It 
was done after great deliberation, and with 
the gentlest care. I was allowed to be present 
with my father when the committee came to 
give him their decision. And one of the com- 
mittee, a wise and reverend Friend in the 
meeting, like a grandfather to us all, wept 
when he delivered the verdict. But he, at the 
time (and my father after agreed with him), 
explained to me that business integrity was 
so important-to Quakers—their reputation in 
the world so depended on it—that the slight- 
est suspicion of gambling for gain, with other 
people’s money, could not be let go. The 
credit of one was the credit of all. My father 
accepted the verdict as just. We continued to 
go to Meeting. Had he lived he would have 


COUNTRY AUCTION 


BY ELEANOR 
ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


“Who wants a platter— 
cracked?”’ I want it, 


Whispered the old one, sitting 
in the shade. 


But no one heard so low a voice, 
or noticed 


The tiny trembling that her 
fingers made. 


“Who wants a rocker—the arm 
has been repaired?” 


I want it, she thought. Where 
the arm is worn 


Is where I leaned and rocked 
them all at twilight; 


Rocked them years past when 
the youngest one was born. 


“Who wants a clock? Broken, 
but can be fixed.”’ 


I want it, she said fiercely to 
herself. 


That was the voice of time that 
never faltered, 


Wisely chattering on the 
kitchen shelf. 


All that they saw was a tired old 
woman dozing: 


But across the lawn and up 
the deserted stair 


A girl ran smiling, touching the 
things she loved, 
Setting her slipper on the 
empty air. ... 


applied for membership again when he had 
re-established his business. But his death 
came of a sudden heart attack before he had 
been able to set things on their feet. My 
mother had died when I was just a little girl. 
She was my father’s second wife, a young 
widow with one son, Thomas, a lad of twelve. 
When my father died Thomas was in busi- 
ness in Boston, successfully established by 
my father’s earlier help. He sent for me. And 
I have been earning my keep ever since. 
They are very kind to me,” I added hastily. 

“And where are all the young men?” 

“The young men?”’ 

“Had you not droves of suitors in Phila- 
delphia? Ah, that brought the tears out ! For- 
give me. You are nursing a broken heart?” 

It was a luxury to let the tears fall quietly, 
there in the moonlight, with this sympa- 
thetic, sheltering presence, so courteous, so 
respectful and so sympathetic. His silence 
eased me. Then he spoke again. 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


“Will you allow me to ask—was your 
engagement broken off because of your fa- 
ther’s ruin or disaster ?”’ 

meshes 


I could not say more. Old bitterness and | 
humiliation rose up. I felt Mr. Ashton sud- | 
denly take my hand. He held it gently for | 


a moment and let go of it at once. 
“T am grateful for this small confidence 
that you have given me,” he said. “‘I will 


leave you now and return to the party. That — 


cap on your hair in this moonlight looks like 
a lovely piece of frozen mist. You might be 


the moon goddess herself. I shall meet you | 


again soon. I shall ask your brother’s per- 
mission to call upon you.” 
His movements were so definite, so fin- 


ished, that I hardly knew what had hap- | 


pened till after he had left me. He had kissed 
my hand! 
Quakers don’t use such manners. But Mr. 


Ashton had done it with such a beautiful 


simplicity and naturalness that it thrilled 
me. And that he, the most important person 
at the party, the most talked-of man in 
Newport, possessed of a princely fortune 
and a little Hindu page, should seek out the 
poverty-stricken orphan and give her the 
treatment of a queen, showed him in a very 
pleasing light. I stole up to the bed I shared 
with my ten-year-old cousin and pupil, 
Camilla, but tired as I was I could not sleep 
for a long time. My heart was in a torrent 
of aroused feelings, good and bad. 

Mr. Ashton had made me feel that in 
many ways my sister was unkind. And he 
had made me feel that Minnie was jealous 
of me. Another thing I had tried not to think 
about. But, above all, he had opened up the 
fountains of my grief for the days long gone, 
and the insulting love that had valued me 
at my money’s worth and no more. 


The next morning, when the fashionable 
calling hour of eleven o’clock arrived, Mr. 
Luke Ashton drove up in his curricle, the 
Hindu page on the step at the back, to pay 
his after-party call. My sister and my Cousin 
Minnie received him, where they sat on the 
wide back piazza with other visitors, over- 
looking the sea. But Mr. Ashton almost 


immediately, in his stately way, asked for — 


me. I was told of it afterward by our good 
butler, Caesar. Emily was flustered, got red, 
but could think of nothing else to do but send 
for me. I was at that moment preparing to 
take the three younger children for their 
walk, as well she knew. When the message 
came summoning me, I did not at first under- 
stand it; and supposing my sister-in-law had 
some urgent errand for me, I went down to 
the piazza as I was, with my bonnet on and 
all. There were perhaps a dozen people pres- 
ent, elegantly dressed and gay. A crisp wind 
was taking the whitecaps off the waves, but 
the sheltered porch was comfortable to sit 
in. The sun streamed into the front portion. 


i WAS going straight up to Emily in my 
black outfit to see what she had sent for me 
for. But I was intercepted by Mr. Ashton. 
He came to meet me, bowed, took my hand, 
kissed it in front of all those people. 

“T am indeed grateful to you, Miss Cart- 
wright,” he said, “for allowing me this privi- 
lege! I am afraid you were about to go off on 
some errand of your own, and I am delaying 
you. But I have not forgotten the kind way 
in which you talked to a stranger at the 
party last night, and I must include you in 
the thanks which I offer to my hostess.” 

“Sit down with us, Rose,”’ said my sister 
stiffly. ‘‘There is no hurry, I think, about 
taking the children for their walk.”’ 

She introduced me in a general way to the 
others, with a rather awkward gesture. 

“T think most of you know my husband’s 
stepsister, Miss Cartwright.” 

I glanced shyly round the circle and made 
a slight bow. I hardly knew anyone present, 
but Mr. Ashton placed a chair for me and 
sat down beside me. The group around Em- 
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Dont let 





on your face! 





i“ \ 
Even before 25—as a . 
woman’s skin begins to A “ 
lose its natural softening & r*. 2, 


oil—dry lines and a Tr * 


leathery parched look 
begin to age her face 







\To Smooth Out Dry ‘'Crow’s Feet” 
)—tap lanolin-rich Pond’s Dry Skin 
‘Cream gently from outer corners of 
eyes toward nose. This cream’s extra 
lanolin-richness gives dry, papery 
skin new “‘life” and elasticity 


a7 


mq skin put getting-older signs 






But—replace the natural 
oils of your skin with the 
cream specially designed 
for dry skin... and your 
face keeps its soft, dewy, 
young look! 


Dry skin drinks up this cream/’s extra lanolin richness 
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: 
m-Up Flabby, ‘‘Creased”’ 


[ —do 10 brisk strokes up from 
i throat to chin-line every 
with Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. 
jan actually feel this cream’s 
jlanolin-richness . . . it has 


! silky workable texture 






To Soften Dry Skin “Down-Lines” 
—“‘knuckle in” Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream from chin up to nostrils. 
This lanolin-rich cream is homog- 
enized—so fine in texture—that 
dry skin drinks it up immediately 


Its homogenized to soak in deeper, quicker! 


Most women, when they’re young, really don’t think 
they'll look much different as they grow older. So it’s a 
shock—the day you suddenly notice your face has changed. 
The gradual drying out of your skin has made it look 
coarser. Tiny dry lines are etching in. 

Don’t let your skin look old. Begin tonight to use the 
special oil-replacer—Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. It is so 
successful in treating dry skin, that more women use it than 
any other dry skin care. 


Exceptionally rich in lanolin. You can actually feel the 
extra lanolin-richness of Pond’s Dry Skin Cream in its 


Rich in lanolin 


younger-looking! 





MOMOGENIZED eS 


Lanolin-richness you can OTe 
SEE in its creamier texture \ 


Lanolin-richness you can Xs CO 
FEEL in its smoother, sf ja 
fuller consistency! 


Lanolin-richness that trans- 
forms dry skin—makes 
it softer, more supple, 


smoother, fuller consistency ... the wonderful “body” your 
fingertips can really cream in to parched, thirsty skin. 


Penetrates deeper. Because Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
is homogenized—refined—its rich lanolin can penetrate the 
surface of dry skin quicker, deeper. The beautiful Countess 
de la Falaise, who uses this cream every night, finds that 
“for such a rich cream, it’s amazing the way Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream goes right into the skin!” 

Start your Pond’s Dry Skin Creamings tonight. The big 
jar—a whole season’s protection from dry skin—costs 
less than a dollar. 


= How homogenizing increases 
ory 5 the lanolin benefits of 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 


Un-homogenized cream has 

AAS : 7 large, coarse globules, which make 
it difficult for cream to penetrate 
to the undersurface of the skin 


Homogenized Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream has a fine, even texture. 


Because it is homogenized, your 
skin can absorb its lanolin rich- 
ness better, deeper—more quickly 
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GOOD HINTS FOR 
WINTER HEALTH 


The Forecast 


Continued cold today and 
tomorrow. Possibility of more 
snow or sleet later in the week. 





During the next three months cold weather, 
like the forecast above, may be with us. 
While winter holds sway, millions of Ameri- 

cans will have their annual bouts with the 
common cold. Others will suffer from more 
serious respiratory conditions ranging from 
laryngitis to pneumonia. 


Despite the increased chances for respira- 
tory illness during the winter, there are many 
things you can do to help ward this off—or 
if it does occur, to prevent complications and 
hasten recovery. Here are some good hints 

_ for winter health which all members of your 
family may wisely follow. 


1. Build up your resistance. Respiratory 
infections are most likely to strike when a 
person is “‘run down” or “‘tired out.” So, it 
is wise to get plenty of rest and sleep, take 
some exercise, and dress warmly to avoid 
becoming chilled. It is important to keep 
‘living quarters moderately heated with mois- 
tened air. 


2. Do not be careless about colds. If 
you get a cold, and have a fever, it is usually 
advisable to stay at home for a day or two. 
Rest in bed if you can, preferably in a room 
by yourself so as to prevent spreading the 
cold to others in the family. Keep warm and 
eat lightly. If fever persists or is unduly high, 

call the doctor without delay. 
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3. Give yourseif plenty of time fo re- 
cover. Medicines which the doctor prescribes 
may send the fever down rather quickly and 
make you feel much better, but this should 
not be a signal to get up immediately. 


You may run the risk of weakening your 
body’s ability to continue the fight against 
the invading “germs” if you get up too soon. 
All too often this results in a relapse which 
may be more serious than your original 
trouble. 


If you are unfortunate enough to contract 
pneumonia, influenza, or other severe respir- 
atory infections, follow your doctor’s advice 
faithfully. 


4. Have a physical examination. If you 
have “one cold after another,” suffer from 
repeated sore throats, or are bothered by a 
chronic sinus condition, it would be wise to 
see your doctor for a thorough health exam- 
ination. He may find conditions that can be 
easily corrected—or he may suggest meas- 
ures that can help you go through the win- 
ter in much better health than ever before. 


Metropolitan offers a booklet called ‘“‘Re- 
spiratory Diseases” which contains various 
suggestions to help you “weather the winter” 
in the best of health. It also discusses the 
more common ailments of the season. Use 
the handy coupon for your free copy. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 


ily resumed its chatter, but Mr. Ashton had 
so placed my chair that he and I could have a 
quiet conversation, not separated from the 
group but not part of it. He began at once in 
his easy bold way. I could not help calling it, 
above all, a competent way. 

“Won’t you take off your bonnet?” he 
said. ‘‘This air is delicious. You ought to feel 
it playing in your hair. Besides, I can’t be 
sure that you hear me. Those large blinkers 
prevent me from seeing whether you do or 
not!” 

I did not see any harm in obliging him, and 
I took off my bonnet. Everybody stopped 
talking for a half second. 

“Even these female Philistines gasp a lit- 
tle at your beauty,”’ said Mr. Ashton very 
softly. ‘It’s like the sun coming out!” 

I could not help smiling and blushing. But 
I was more ready for him today. I had 
thought of a technique. 

“Tell me about India, sir,” said I. “Is it 
true that it’s so hot there and yet the people 
all wear thick turbans like your little page? I 
should think it would be like wearing a cush- 
ion on the head!” 

The subject was one on which Mr. Ashton 
could be very entertaining. He willingly 
plunged into descriptions and anecdotes. I 
listened, fascinated. Suddenly I happened to 
lift my eyes and catch the eye of my Cousin 
Minnie. Her face was unconsciously twisted 
into almost a grimace of jealousy and spite. 
It quite startled me, and I rose to my feet. 

“Tt’s been delightful to listen to you, Mr. 
Ashton. I must get back to my duties now. I 
am really a governess here, you know. My 
little pupils are waiting for me to take them 
for their walk.” 

“Yes, Rose, I expect you had better take 
them,’ said my sister, almost gratefully. 

I made a little general bow to the com- 
pany, and turned to leave the piazza. I 
found Mr. Ashton was beside me. 

“May I make the very bold request, Miss 
Cartwright, to accompany you a little way 
on your walk?” he said. “I’m very fond of 
children, and I would like to go on telling 
you more about India. So few people take a 
really intelligent interest in another country. 
Are you interested in jewels? Sometime you 
must let me show you my collection. I al- 
ways think they are like bits of light made 
solid—colored light! . . . There were some 
remarkable and terrible disturbances begin- 
ning in India when I left, and I had difficulty 
getting my jewels out of the country. In fact, 
I brought them through a very dangerous 
area in the stomach of my little page!”’ 

I turned, startled, to look at the page, who 
was standing at the horse’s head. The horse 
was hitched, however. At the merest gesture 
from his master the page moved to heel, like 
a faithful dog. I saw then that he was not a 
boy, as I had supposed, but a midget. His 
sullen expressionless face was wrinkled and 
mature. 

“Don’t touch him!”’ said Mr. Ashton, as 
the inquisitive children crowded around him. 
“He might bite! He is deaf and dumb. That 
is, he has no tongue, and his eardrums have 
been broken by blows. I purchased him from 
cruel masters. But he loves and serves me 
like an intelligent little animal. He is miser- 
able out of my sight. He snarls at others. 
Well, shall we go?”’ 


So Mr. Ashton accompanied me and my 
three little charges on our walk along the 
shore, and kept the children entertained and 
happy with stories of elephants and tigers 
and monkeys, which I confess bewitched me 
also. Ahmed followed along behind, like a 
spaniel, or a shadow. 

Every day after that Mr. Ashton (with his 
Hindu page) punctually appeared at the 
house at eleven o’clock, was ushered into my 
sister’s presence, and after paying his re- 
spects in proper form, asked for me. 

“T have come to accompany Miss Rose 
Cartwright and your delightful children on 
their walk,’”’ was what he said. 

Emily hardly knew how to take it. 


“T thought you said’that man was coming 
here with an eye to Minnie.” 
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My sister’s voice carried through} : 
their bedroom, with the windows op 
the breeze blowing in at my window. 

“You certainly gave me to unde 
so,” said Thomas’ voice, a little vex 
uneasy. | ; 

“He paid Minnie a lot of attentio,} 
first night, when they met at the goy 
at-home,” said Emily. i 

“Yes, everyone noticed it. Minnie y 
tainly looking quite pretty that first | 
It was a pity she fainted before they | | 
was the fermented cider, I think. Wi 
you lace her so tight?” 

“Tt’s rather touching when a girl 
said Emily. 

“A girl in a faint is mo charming | 
said Thomas. 


I 
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I; couldn’t have been that, an 
said Emily, ‘because he came to our ! 
within three days. Lots of hostesses haf 
been able to get him to their houses 
Very wary, they say. He’s afraid 
matchmaking mothers of Newport. Af 
ower with all his wealth. But he single 
Minnie—made her the talk of the plaf 
a week. Can’t you bring him to the 
Can’t you, for instance, double M 
dowry?” 

“Tf the man’s half as rich as report) 
he’s not after a dowry. He can afford tf 
a penniless wife if he wants to,”’ said 
“Some men enjoy playing King Cop 
they can find a beautiful enough 
maid. And Rose is prettier this yea 
last. Speaking honestly, there’s not a 
girl in Newport who could hold a car 
her, if she were dressed to kill!” . 

“You’re an unnatural father,’’ said B 
in tears. “That’s the way you stick q 
your own daughter. That’s all you can 
her with all your money. There’s Mir 
nice a girl as anyone could find. De 
sweet, frail, just what a man wants 
you ——” 

“How do you know what a man wa 
said Thomas brutally. 

I got up and closed my window 
hurry. | 


It was a strange sensation after ll 
time in the shade, treated little better tl 
upper servant, to know that I was the 
Newport. There were moments w 
shrank from Mr, Ashton—like that one 
he told me that the jewels had traveled 
stomach of his little page. There were 
times when the polish and finish of his} 
ner, his assured air of knowing the worl 
actly and being more than equal to i 
cised a powerful fascination over me. Bg 
first feeling toward him was one of grat 
He made me feel honored, admired. I 
me out, as it were, into the sunshing 
turned me about this way and that f@ 
beholding of others, and said, “‘Look 
found something lovely that none of ya 
noticed!’’ When I went about Newpo 
the children before, I had moved in 
But now my black shapeless mantle and 
bonnet were no longer a disguise. PL 
stared. Eyes turned my way, heads t | 
after me. The murmur went: | 

“That’s the young lady that’s | 
courted by the nabob!”’ 

I was not deceived, of course. I knew) 
I merely pleased his eyes, and that he 
to talk to me. Not many people, he as§ 
me, had my gift of listening. And I wag 
cinated by his talk. For this he single 
out, and for this he accompanied walks} 
the children or sat with me in my sf 
drawing room or piazza. But nonethel 
made me marked, it gave me what my 
called consequence. Overnight instead ¢ 
ing the poverty-stricken orphan of 4 
graced father, earning her bread by the 
ity of her relations, I became of a sud 
princess in my own right. For Mr. A 
certainly had no self-interest in seeki 
out. In my early girlhood my fathe 
warned me of fortune hunters. But 
Ashton sought me out when I had no 
tune, when I had nothing and was no 
So that in a way it was almost a seco 
excitement when a courier arrived one 
day on the morning train from Philadel 
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ght the news direct to me that my _ see new places, new scenes, to use the free- shrubbery of ornamental trees and rhodo- 
‘ship, long recorded as lost at sea, dom money would give me to travel, to find dendrons. 
ein. out more about the fascinating world. To When we were halfway through the little 
, live, to live! wood he stopped again. 
of fortune were sometimes rapid in Whenever I caught sight of Mr. Ashton “Rose,’”’ he said very softly, “I mustn’t 
t Indies trade. But my father, deter- across the room he was always watching me. take advantage of your youth. But many 
ways to avoid entanglement, direct He danced three times: once with the gov- suitors will be now at your command. So I 
ect, with the slave trade, had ven-  ernor’s lady, once with my sister Emily, and must speak sooner than I had intended. You 
afield, and this ship, the Saucy once with Minnie. Having done his social must have seen, my dear child, how much I 
|Aihad been sent to traffic with the duty in that way, he apparently did not care admire you. I am a lonely and disillusioned 
jies. Delayed by storms, driven off . to dance any more. He did not come near man. I never thought to find such sweetness 
Be, chased by pirates; lying becalmed, me, he left me to the new friends who again in my life as I have found in your 
food and water, stricken with crowded round me. But he seemed to place lovely company. With you I forget many 
iraculously saved, it appeared, by himself here or there always in such a way past miseries. You have known unhappiness 
(jfruit and water on remote islands that he turned toward me. He was never yourself, but you hold the gift of happiness! 
eep—the Saucy Nancy had at last near enough to overhear what I was saying, Rose, I can’t live without you. I have fallen 
gd back into port, richly laden. My but I felt his kind, admiring attention andit in love with you!” 
‘reputation and his daughter’s for- was as if a warm beam were directed toward 
re re-established at a blow. From me from wherever he stood. H: could not go on. His voice shook with 
penniless orphan I suddenly became I longed wistfully for him to come within emotion. And I began to tremble so vio- 
intial heiress. The governor himself, speaking range. I missed his familiar com-  lently that I thought I could hardly stand. I 
Ws still in residence in his country pany. But at long last when in the small had not imagined that this distinguished 
@rranged to have a reception for me. hours the party was breaking up, the car- man had gone so far in his feeling for me, 
@-are sea miracle sent every sea mer-_ riages were coming up to the door, and I was although I had been made to feel, yes, I had, 
|:redit sky-high, and everyone wanted standing with Thomas receiving last compli- that I was courted. 
§ ate. ments from the governor and his lady, with “Tell me, Rose,”’ he said anxiously, “why 
‘ster-in-law implored me, almost with my brother’s carriage waiting, then Mr. do you tremble so? Is it disagreeable to you 
§> accept the services of her dress- Ashton came up and, having made his bow _ to hear this from me? Do I seem to you too 
| »r to allow her to adapt one of Min- to the governor, took me by the hand as if to old?” 
yen8ive dresses to my larger size, but “Oh, no, indeed, Mr. Ashton,” said I, 
ed me to go to that reception just “oh, no, no, no.” 
P inarily was, in my Quaker dress. He took my hand a little firmer, and put 
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it was perversity, or a silent re- his arm around my waist. 
lo my brother and sister hidden in ] “Then, Rose, may I formally ask you to ‘ 
et heart, or whether it was a tribute be my wife?” f | 
dead father, I could not tell. The Millions loved her—but no boy would The whole long month of his attention lay t 
Bas made somewhere deep within me. ask her for a date. She was thelittle girl behind his words. It had all been overwhelm- ; 
on only fastened it the tighter. I who grew up to be too beautiful. . . . ing, astonishing. This was merely a grand ' 
the governor’s reception in my climax coming sooner than I expected. It was i 
gray. @ While other teen-agers dreamed as if a great seventh wave had come up ona . ' 
Bod at the governor’s right hand. of a life of glamour and romance, quiet tide and crashed over the beach. I was li 
y was on his left, first in line to Elizabeth Taylor lived it—on the inundated with it. I could think of but one if 
fne incoming guests. My _ brother screen. But outside the studio, her answer possible, and I made it with my i 
stood at my right, and Emily be- struggle to be like other girls whole heart. ik 
. The brilliant scene was supposed brought heartbreak as well as joy. “Indeed, Mr. Ashton, you honor me. I ; 
1 in my honor, a festivity to cele- With love and gentle humor, her could imagine no better happiness!” | 
Phy good fortune and to share my closest confidante tells the true I felt very shy of him and bent my head. ii 
story of He stooped his head in the darkness to kiss if 
feit cynical about it. Few of these ELIZABETH my cheek. His lips found my temple and also , 
ho passed by in an endless stream ce encountered the frill of my starched cap. He 
sciously set eyes on me before, and MY DAUGHTER made a smothered exclamation in the dark. 


d taken the least interest in me. The “One may say poetically that that cap 
had given the party to satisfy the looks like frozen mist,” said he, “but it’s a 
of the fashionable community. Ev- Beginning in the damn bit of scratchy stuff. I beg your par- 

wanted to see the girl who had sud- FEBRUARY JOURNAL don! I must get over my Indian ways and 

een raised from penury to riches. coarse language. Indeed, I shall have to re- 
Siis they shook hands with me, said form very thoroughly in many respects now 
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7, “I want to touch you for luck!” I’m to have a Quaker bride! But you will be 

| the eyes I met were hard, inquisi- put me into the carriage but instead he said, to me, my dear, my guiding star!” 

©n envious. Only a few looked really — softly: I lifted up my face and put my arms shyly 

u d friendly—probably thdse who “Tt’s such a fine night and such a short around his neck. 

‘nuch of youth, beauty and wealth, or distance, may I not escort you home on foot ? “T don’t indeed want to be your guiding } 

/ntment and interest in life, that they I know you love to walk.” star, Mr. Ashton!” said I. “I feel very hum- t 
ad nothing to envy in me. _ “T should like it of all things, Mr. Ash- ble, and ignorant—a mere nobody—beside 1 
all had been presented, refreshments ton!” I told him. you. But I will try to make you a good wife!” by 


quired to leave the room or to sit brother, gave me his arm, and without at- was thrilling. Then he passed his hand over 
‘na corner, I was now besieged with tracting any attention led me down the shad-_ my hair, stroking it, and each movement of 


7 
Ived, and dancing began. Instead of “You will allow me?”’ he said to my step- He gently untied my cap and his touch 
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e partners. But I neither could. nor owy garden path. his fingers awakened in me sensations I had | 
J ance. I felt as if I had in the whole After we had got away from the house, we, never known before. I was on the edge of 

ily one friend. And he kept himself by common consent, stood still a moment swooning when he stopped, set me gently 

ik in the background. He did not join among the trees, reveling in the darkness away from him, took my hand under his “ Oth 1 

| sentation line until the very last. after the brightly lighted room, becoming arm, and continued walking along the path. Q?> eee ey ce 

= came by as a matter of necessary aware of the stars, and hearing the everlast- It was just comfortably wide enough for two. 6.95 to 10.95 

y, and held my hand for just.a,mo- ing sound of the sea. I was conscious of nothing but happiness, 

ut with a pressure gently felt and in- “T hope you found the party to your lik- excitement, and the salty, leafy scents in the 

relinquished. ing?” said Mr. Ashton, breaking our silence cool night air. SUERTE Sipncn onnen yee | 
in his courteous, polished voice. My cap was being carried by the strings. 
AT a wonderful surprise this is,”’ he “Oh, indeed yes,” said I. “It was delight- I had forgotten it until it caught on some Choice quality...these 
' do congratulate you from my heart! ful, but this is better. I like the end of a_ twigs, and I felt the slight pull and stopped | 
‘story of Cinderella complete—except party. The strain of being polite to everyone short, anxious not to tear it. Little hands Velvet Step shoes! 

want of a prince charming.” is all over, and you have the whole occasion, unexpectedly, deftly set it straight and at 

won’t be long coming now!”’ said the with all its memories, complete in your hand, liberty, and I was so startled I uttered a Worth shopping for... 

»r jovially, overhearing this. “Indeed, like an apple.”’ low cry before I saw, by the starlight flash- 

ook at this young lady I wonder how “Have you been to many parties?” said_ ing on the jewel in the front of his turban, lovely leather... 


r brother, astute as he is, has man- Mr. Ashton unexpectedly. “‘As your wealthy that it was only the little Hindu page. He 


keep so much beauty hidden under a_ father’s daughter, home in Philadelphia, did always followed behind his master like a perfect fit...this-minute 







you have much society?” faithful spaniel. I said, “Thank you,”’ al- | 
2n the name of the bushel is pov- “Not society of this kind,” I said. ‘Quiet, though I knew he could not understand me. styling! / | 
—” said Mr. Ashton. Quaker parties—picnics, and suppers, and Mr. Ashton turned, clapped his hands an- | 
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stepbrother hastily intervened with essay and poetry clubs of young people and _ grily and gestured as one does to order off a 
) sentence abo'* my having been in older. No dancing, you know, or cards, or dog. Ahmed scurried back into the dark. But 
*ng for my fat] — even music.” I gathered the cap up closer and carried it 
‘a party is exhyarating. I was dazzled I felt the answer satisfied him, though I. carefully the rest of the way home, like a lit- 
(thange in fortune, and full of rainbow could not think why. He laid his hand on tle gauze basket, the strings wound firmly 
or the future. My plans had no very mine, where it lay on his arm. The path di- round my hand. 

|) shape, but) adventure had a large vided where we stood, and one branched off We presently emerged from the garden to ALSO MAKERS OF CITY CLUB SHOES FOR MEN _ 
them. To go away, far, far away. To across an open lawn, the other wound into a__ the pavement, and walked a block and a half | AND WEATHERBIRD SHOES FoR sore 


| 
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along the quiet street to my brother’s 
house. But when we came into the lighted 
hallway I was suddenly overwhelmed. I 
shrank from meeting curious or spiteful 
eyes. And Mr. Ashton, with his sympa- 
thetic perception, detected it. 

‘Go up to bed, dearest Rose,” he said. 
“Leave me to explain everything to your 
brother.”’ He kissed my hand, and I went 
dreamily up the staircase. 

My first action as my own mistress had 
been to turn my little cousin, Camilla, 
out of my room. (Camilla now slept with 
Minnie.) Never was I so glad to have a 
room to myself. The candles were lighted 
and the bed turned down—for even these 
few days had entirely transformed all my 
treatment in the house. My ivory hair- 
brush and comb were ready for me on 
the dressing table, and I knew that if I 
pulled the bell by the side of the fireplace 
the competent colored servant called 
Susan would hurry in to help me to bed. 

But I cared for nothing at the moment 
but solitude. I flung a cushion on the 
floor by the window, and kneeling down 
on it put my elbows on the sill and stared 
out for a long time at the starlit sea. This 
sea, which was my friend and had 
brought my ship to port. This sea beside 
which, even in my poverty and humilia- 
tion, I had found a friend and protector. 
For a long time I meditated and prayed— 
a wordless prayer of reaching out to the 
presence of angels. 

Then relaxed, rested and calm, I rose 
up to prepare for bed. My weightless cap 
was still hanging, forgotten, like a little 
basket on my arm. I shook it off onto the 
bed, and then I saw that there was some- 
thing inside it. Yes, a leaf, a large green 
laurel leaf, which must have somehow 
detached itself and got into my cap at 
that little moment among the shrubbery. 
And yet—the cap was much more fragile 
than a laurel twig, one would have 
thought it would tear before a leaf would 
be pulled off! I took the leaf out of the 
cap and then I saw that there was some- 
thing strange marked on it. Yes, there 
were letters. I held it up to the candle. 
“NO”’—those were the letters which 
were roughly but clearly scratched upon 
the shiny surface of the leaf. 

It was a message to me. Perhaps a 
message from heaven? But to what did it 
apply? And whose was the hand which 
had scratched it on the leaf? Ahmed must 
have put it in my cap. But who com- 
missioned him to do so? 


{ WENT down early before breakfast, and 
there was Ahmed waiting for me like a 
wax-work, in the front piazza, with a note 
from my betrothed. I was alone with him 
in the clean, salty sunshine, and the op- 
portunity was good. I had put the leaf in 
my pocket, and I took it out and showed 
it to him. I might as well have shown it 
to a puppy. He seemed not to look at it, 
took no notice of it; turned his head away. 

I moved in front of him again. 

“Look, Ahmed!” I commanded, tap- 
ping it with my finger. ““What do you 
know about this?” 

I knew he could not hear me, but I 
talked to him as to a pet animal. He 
seemed to gaze at the leaf, which I held 
under his nose; he all but sniffed it. Or 
was he sniffing my fingers? He turned 
away again, apathetic, imperceptive. I 


could not keep going round and round | 


him. It was no use. I carried my lover’s 
letter upstairs and laid the leaf among 
the handkerchiefs in my sachet. I would 
ask Mr. Ashton himself for a clue. 

But when my lover called for me at 
eleven to take me for a drive, and I again 
took a look at the leaf on the dressing 
table, there was a stop in my mind about 
mentioning it to Mr. Ashton. I put it 
back in the sachet and said nothing 
about it to anyone. 

The NO was for him as well as for me. 
The NO was for our marriage. And I had 
said Yes, and my heart and will said Yes, 
yes, yes. 

(To be Continued) 


CATCH THEM BEFORE THEY KILL! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


children by sticking them with pins and by 
threats of kidnaping. His parents knew of his 
bizarre behavior and homosexual tendencies. 
They had been advised to take him to. a 
psychiatric clinic for treatment, but had not 
done so. Furthermore, this crime occurred not 
in a slum but in a superior residential neigh- 
borhood. The parents had money to provide 
the treatment necessary for their sick son. 
There was good reason to believe that the 
calamity might have been averted if the boy’s 





Tue revolutionary new concept in Diana-style 
Youngstown Kitchens is the first major improvement in 
kitchens since the cabinet was put under the sink. 


abnormal behavior had been dealt with 
properly when it first became apparent. 

The Case Review Committee is one public- 
school system’s answer to the appalling in- 
‘crease, nationwide, in serious offenses com- 
mitted by school-age children. Crimes of 
violence—assault, holdup, rape and murder— 
by persons under the age of eighteen are on 
the increase in every major city in the United 
States. Newspaper headlines seem endlessly 
to record the toll of innocent victims. In 


-them. He gave no motive for the double m 
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Cleveland, Ohio, a gang of boys attackeg 
young man they had never seen before g 
bludgeoned him nearly to death. In N 
York, sixteen-year-old Carleton Mason ; 
mitted to police he had lured two girls= 
and eight years old—into a woods and kil 
der, but an autopsy showed the girls had bg 
sexually abused. Another New York yoj 
shot and killed a man strolling in a put 
park on a sunny afternoon—for no rea 
just to be shooting. In Indianapolis, Indi 
fourteen-year-old Olga Marie Houchins 
beaten and smothered to death by four re 
mates while they were confined in the 


You start by planning the sink itself. . . 


... choose the new Diana ensemble sink model with the 
bowl arrangement best for you. Add base units from a 
wide variety of widths and styles—including base- 
storage, 4-drawer, tray, cutlery, flour bin or mixer- 


grinder. Choose tops of Formica, linoleum, or edge-grain 









Then, plan the balance of your complete, steel Diat 
style Youngstown Kitchen around this sink ensemh 
You'll be delighted with the result . . . a custom kiteh 
at low prices made possible by mass-produced steel un 


Let your factory-trained Youngstown Kitchen dealersh 
you your dream kitchen in perfect miniature. If build 
or buying, specify a Youngstown Kitchen—you’ll sa 
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; Eounty Juvenile Center. The girl killers 
_ -laimed she had called one of them a “‘street- 
| jwalker.” 

These are random examples of violence 
among adolescents, resulting in death. School 
authorities in every city are frequently faced 
_ With pupils whose bizarre and violent acts do 
ot cause death or serious injury to a school- 
ate only by the sheerest luck. Last spring in 
' Atlantic City, New Jersey, high-school-bus 
jrivers went on a strike in protest against the 
‘rowdyism”’ of their passengers. They cited a 
engthy list of intolerable misbehavior to back 
ip their stand. Some of the alleged incidents: 
wo boys drew switch-blade knives one morn- 
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ing and forced a driver to take them all the 
way to school without stopping for others; a 
group of girls stripped a girl of her clothing 
and threw it out a bus window; students cut 
up the bus seats with knives; two large 
students dangled a smaller boy headfirst 
from a rear window while the bus was moving. 

Crimes of violence done without premedi- 
tation are usually the product of twisted 
minds and personalities that have long been 
teetering on the brink of derangement. The 
symptoms usually show up at an early age, 
but are either undetected or neglected by 
both parents and the community. A small 
percentage of disturbed youngsters, when 
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their offenses are serious enough, are dealt with 
by the police, by juvenile courts and by spe- 
cial public and private social agencies. (More 
than 1,000,000 of the nation’s 43,000,000 
boys and girls come to the attention of the 
police every year.) They get special care— 
sometimes imprisonment —only after it is too 
late to prevent their crimes and when re- 
habilitation is all but impossible. 

Yet every potential killer, every youthful 
criminal sits—or did sit until shortly before 
his crime—in a school classroom along with 
the rest of the nation’s children. Here there 
should be an opportunity to observe symp- 
toms of maladjustment early enough to do 
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something about them. Every large city 
finds, among the thousands of children 
enrolled in elementary and high schools, 
the pathetic misfits—children in turmoil 
with themselves and the world. Schools in 
most large cities have extended guidance 
programs and the assistance of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, pediatricians, hos- 
pital clinics, attendance and social work- 
ers. Special attention is given to children 
with reading disabilities and to those with 
physical and mental handicaps. These 
special services of the public schools are a 
great help to many children—how much 
they contribute to building better lives no 
one can estimate. Training in remédial 
reading, for example, according to John 
Warren Hill, presiding judge of New 
York’s Domestic Relations Court, “has 
been proved an effective measure for the 
correction of many behavior difficulties. 
Reading retardation seems to be a con- 
tributing cause of or concomitant to the 
disturbance of many children.” 

The Case Review Committee of the 
Philadelphia public schools, however, 
comprises a plan, so far unparalleled in 
any other city, for drawing upon ail the 
resources of the school, city and state to 
deal with any school child believed to be 
“potentially dangerous.” The committee 
is made up of top administrators of spe- 
cial services, assisted by other experts 
called in to advise on individual cases. 
Headed by Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superin- 
tendent of schools, permanent members 
include Dr. Ruth H. Weaver, director of 
medical services; Robert C. Taber, in 
charge of pupil personnel and counseling; 
Dr. Hans C. Gordon, director of special 
education, and Dr. Tanner G. Duckrey, 
assistant to the Board of Superintendents. 
Each of these persons has extensive means 
at his command to help variously trou- 
bled children, and together they seek 
and get the co-operation of psychiatrists, 
police, juvenile-court judges, heads of 
correctional institutions and directors of 
every type of social agency, public and 
private. 

Principals of Philadelphia’s 232 public 
schools refer to the committee their most 
baffling problem children. During its first 
four years of operation the committee 
“reviewed ”’ the cases of 369 public-school 
pupils. Their ages ranged from seven to 
seventeen; I.Q.’s, from 43 to 139—a 
“‘near-genius”” score. Among the many 
problems were these: temper tantrums, 
sexual aggression, rape, arson, hallucina- 
tion, brain injury, sadism, indecent ex- 
posure, sexual perversion, attempt to 
choke child, shooting of a girl, suicide 
(threw self on tracks before an oncoming 
trolley), burning a child with a cigarette, 
terrorizing with a knife. The committee’s 
job: to study each child; to place him in 
the best possible environment for treat- 
ment or training; to see that its recom- 
mendations are carried out and to note 
changes in behavior. The committee’s 
over-all purpose, of course, is to avert 
tragedies, to protect individual children 
of the great majority who have no prob- 
lems other than the usual “growing 
pains.” 


Mi axy of the youngsters the committee 
handles are suffering from mental and 
emotional distress and perhaps—per- 
haps—would never harm anyone except 
themselves. Homer, for example, has 
been recognized as unstable since early 
childhood. In an attempt to escape at- 
tending school, he indulges in fantasies, 
saying, ‘I'll kill another boy, dress his 
body like myself, have a funeral—and 
then I will be free to do what I want to.” 
Another time he said, ‘I will take a drug 
that will make people think I am dead 
but I will leave the lid of the coffin open 
and climb out. Then nobody will know I 
am living.’”’ Once he gave his adviser a 
picture he had drawn, showing a dimin- 
ishing line of boxes floating through 
clouds. These, he said, were coffins—one 
for each of his teachers. When his ad- 
viser asked if there was one for her, he 
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pointed to the farthest cloud. ‘‘ You are al- 
ready up there!”’ he told her. 

Another boy, Lester, was obviously a 
mental case. Fourteen years old, he had been 
suspended from school for stabbing a child on 
the street. He had been reported, also, for 
lifting girls’ dresses, squirting them with a 
water pistol, sometimes cursing them, other 
times kissing them. In a fit of temper, he 
threw a desk at another pupil. His I.Q. tested 
50; a school psychologist reported him ‘a 
“mentally defective boy whose comprehen- 
sion is so limited and whose judgment is so 
poor he is not responsible for his actions.” 


Lister had threatened to kill his mother 
and other members of the family. Although 
his mother had been urged to file a petition 
with the Juvenile Division of the Municipal 
Court, requesting his placement in an insti- 
tution for mental defectives, she was unwill- 
ing to do so. She was sure Lester would 
eventually “‘come around” just as his six 
brothers and sisters had. The Case Review 
Committee decided his behavior was danger- 
ous and authorized his permanent exclusion 
from school as an incorrigible child—a legal 
right seldom exercised. They convinced the 
mother she should file a petition for his con- 
finement and arranged for an early hearing 
of the case. Within a month, Lester was com- 
mitted to a state institution for defective 
delinquents, where he is now making fair 
progress under close supervision. Both Lester 
and the community benefited by the com- 
mittee’s efforts, even though at present there 
is no way to make him a useful member of 
society. 

In most cases, such drastic actions as per- 
manent exclusion from school and commit- 
ment have not been necessary. William is one 
to whom the committee points with pride in 
his apparent rehabilitation. He is a large boy 
for fifteen and he used to act very strangely 
indeed. He was sullen and remained aloof 
from boys his own age. He bullied younger 
boys and extorted their lunch and carfare 
money. He showed girls pornographic pic- 
tures and made obscene remarks. In the class- 
room he would sit sullenly and simply stare 
into space. 

After deliberating, the committee decided 
he should be shifted to another school and 
asked his new teachers and school counselor 
to give him special attention. Members asked, 
also, to have a monthly report on William’s 
progress. After a year’s work with the boy, 
the school counselor (there are 244 of them 
in the Philadelphia public schools), reported: 

William has exerted an amazing effort to 
become a self-respecting person. The medical 
division secured special arch supports to relieve 
the pain of his flat feet. He was assigned to a 
corrective gym class and began to relax in school 
and to make friends. The school doctor now re- 
ports his feet are improved. 

He showed a strong interest in baseball and 
decided to compete for the position of catcher on 
the team. It was a great step forward for Wil- 
liam to risk himself in competition in a sport 
in which as a child he was so rejected by his 
playmates. He was chosen as one of the team’s 
catchers. You can imagine what a wonderful 
triumph and satisfaction this was for him. 

The coach told me that on one occasion he 
had considered taking William out of a game 
when the going got rough. The entire team 
rooted for him and begged that he be permitted 
to continue. He had won their loyalty. 

For William, the future looks 
brighter. 

Boys referred to the Case Review Com- 
mittee outnumber girls more than three to 
one, but nine-year-old Catherine is one of 
its most difficult subjects. To look at her 
pert face and ready smile, no one would sus- 
pect her of malicious mischief. When the 
committee first heard of her, she had been 
expelled from two parochial schools and had 
been attending a public school for only four 
months. She had a record of much stealing 
and running away. At the age of eight, she 
was found without funds on a train bound 
for Boston. On several occasions she had 
hailed a taxi, ridden a considerable distance 
to a busy street corner, then accosted a 
strange man for the fare, threatening to make 
| trouble for him if he didn’t pay it. 


much 





She was also sexually aggressive. She lured 
children into the woods, undressed them and 
exposed herself. She started a rumor that she 
was going to have a baby and named a man 
in the neighborhood as the father. She said 
her own father had drugged her and forced 
her to have sexual union with the man. 

The Case Review Committee promptly ex- 
cused Catherine from school and arranged 
for a complete physical examination, includ- 
ing an electroencephalogram. This revealed 
brain damage, possibly due to a birth injury. 
She was placed under medical and psychiat- 
ric treatment with the closest possible super- 
vision. Nevertheless, she ran away again. 
When caught this time, she was ordered by 
the court to a correctional school, where she 
is not doing well. Catherine needs residen- 
tial psychiatric care, which is very expensive 
and provided for children in all too few places 
in the United States. 

After nearly five years of work, members 
of the Philadelphia Case Review Committee 
know they have worked no miracles, but like 
to feel that they have helped a few along. 
Under their watchful eyes more than 200 
children are getting along better in their 
schools and homes. Most of these, who might 
have caused serious trouble and become pub- 
lic charges at the expense of every citizen, 
are on their way to becoming useful and pro- 
ductive adults. This is the heart of the com- 
mittee’s work, and the pay-off in redeemed 
children cannot be doubted. Some of these 
children might have been killers, and if only 
one tragedy has been averted by the com- 
mittee’s efforts—only one innocent victim 


\t is a greater work to educate a child 
than to rule a state. 


—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Channing Day by Day 

by Jose Chapiro 

(The Beacon Press, 1948) 


spared—members feel their work is justified. 
And in more than one case there is evidence 
that they have helped to save a human life. 

James, for one, was referred to the com- 
mittee after having tried to kill himself by 
slashing his wrists. Hospital psychiatrists 
called him “almost a hopeless case.’’ A quiet 
and submissive boy, he had a record of good 
behavior in school but did mediocre work, al- 
though he had a high I.Q. But he was the un- 
wanted child of a broken home and had been 
ridiculed, punished and neglected all his life. 
The Case Review Committee enlisted the 
help of a child-placement agency, the Child 
Guidance Clinic, school counselors and sym- 
pathetic teachers. For the first time, James 
found people showing interest in him as a 
human being. His melancholy melted rap- 
idly. He is now entering his senior year in 
high school and optimistically planning a 
professional career. 

Clifford is another adolescent who had 
been in constant turmoil at home. He fre- 
quently said he intended to kill “the old 
man,” and “TI don’t care if I land in jail.” In 
one flare-up he did stab his stepfather and 
himself, and he hit a neighbor on the head 
with a milk bottle when he intervened. Clif- 
ford was finally removed from his unsatis- 
factory home and placed in a residential 
school maintained by the Board of Education. 
He improved steadily during his nine-month 
stay. Two years later, his school counselor 
reported that Clifford was enthusiastic about 
club activities and getting better-than- 
average grades. Now out of school and under 
the supervision of the Crime Prevention As- 
sociation, he has a steady job and is con- 
tributing to the support of his mother. 

Many other children. who have been sub: 
jects of the Case Review Committee are re- 
ceiving continuing attention, and their be- 
havior is expected to improve. Frank, the 
boy whose ambition was to be a crook, is be- 
ing treated by a psychiatrist, as is his mother 
who couldn’t “hurt him enough.” One hun- 
dred and thirty-two children have been re- 
moved from schools and placed where they 
cannot harm others and may have a chance 
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to improve themselves. Twenty-nine of these 
went to mental hospitals, twenty to institu- 
tions for mental defectives, eighteen to homes 
for dependent children, and sixty-five to cor- 
rectional institutions. Without the surveil- 
lance of the Case Review Committee, many 
of these commitments would have been in- 
definitely delayed. In other communities 
many seriously disturbed children remain at 
home, becoming progressively more of a 
menace to the community and an impossible 
burden to their bewildered parents, simply 
because no one knows where to place them, 
or will take the trouble. The utter exaspera- 
tion and inadequacy which a parent can feel 
is reflected in a mother’s words as she ap- 
peared in court with her son: “Judge, if the 
Lord should strike my son dead, I’d be 
happy. I want him out of my house.” 

Many other agencies and organizations, 
including public-school systems in most 
large cities, are struggling with the problem 
of the “‘potentially dangerous” child. What 
to do with all such children is a problem that 
has long troubled juvenile-court judges and 
social workers. There are far too few modern, 
adequately staffed rehabilitation centers for 
the training or treatment of either wayward 
or disturbed boys or girls. Nearly all psy- 
chiatric clinics that treat children have long 
waiting lists. In the Philadelphia area the 
Case Review Committee has initiated some 
movements, and co-operated with others, 
to increase facilities for children and, mean- 
while, to improve and make the best use of 
those which are available. 

Many other valuable by-products have 
come from the committee’s efforts. Not the 
least of these is the improved morale and 
well-being of both teacher and pupils in a 
classroom from which a misfit has been re- 
moved. ‘“When they found a place for J ——, 
I felt as though a time bomb had been re- 
moved from my closet,’’ one teacher re- 
ported. Not long ago, one boy under study by 
the committee led a gang fight and was found 
to have a twelve-inch stiletto tucked in his 
belt under his shirt. He was arrested but re- 
leased in less than two hours. He returned.to 
school and again began to cause trouble. At 
the request of the committee he was promptly 
rearrested on a charge of carrying a concealed 
weapon and held for court action. “Other 
children who were afraid of the gang were 
greatly relieved when this boy was no longer 
on the loose,” said the principal of the school 
he attended. ‘And so was I!’’ Other mem- 
bers of the gang were sobered to know there 
were teeth in the law against concealed 
weapons and that they could not be blatantly 
defiant and get away with it. Teachers in 
this school found their “‘tough boys” much 
easier to handle for some time following this 
incident. 


Conversery, all good teachers get a great 
thrill when they see a pupil’s behavior 
strikingly improve and feel they have helped 
to bring it about. Many parents, principals, 
teachers, doctors, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, nurses and representatives of courts 
and social agencies have sat in on the com- 
mittee’s meetings (there are usually three or 
four visitors at each weekly session). All now 
more clearly appreciate what it means for a 
teacher to have to cope with a brain-injured 
child or one who goes into temper tantrums 
in a class of thirty or forty children. Through 
work with the Case Review Committee, 
school administrators get an understanding 
of pupils, parents and teachers they could 
get in no other way. 

Even without these collateral values, re- 
sults of the committee’s work indicate that if 
a similar plan were adopted by public-school 
systems all over the nation, the number of 
crimes of violence by school-age children 
would be greatly reduced. The effort in 
Philadelphia is only a beginning, and even 
though highly effective, not enough to make 
a measurable difference in the rising rate of 
juvenile crime. This will come only when 
more citizens in many cities, large and small, 
recognize their responsibility for other chil- 
dren as well as their own and support the 
public schools in an organized effort to spot 
potential criminals at an early age—and to 
do something about them. END 
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self-consciously straighten their house 
| dresses, coats or—more often—negligees. He 
smiled at Geraldine with engaging warmth, 
his fingers folding about the silken lapels of 
his dinner jacket. “I understand you’re quite 
_ the little cook.” 

“Oh, well ——’”’ said Geraldine modestly. 
“T understand, furthermore, that you 
have baked a cake.” 

“Why, how did you ——”’ Her shifting 














set out to cool, twin to the one he had seen 
in the fashion magazine. 
_ “Exactly,” he murmured, going toward 
\)) it, inhaling the buttery-chocolaty fragrance 
_and licking his lips. 

“No, you mustn’t!’’ Geraldine rushed 
past him and protected the table dramati- 
cally with her body. ‘‘ You mustn’t touch it! 
| It’s for dinner! My husband ——”’ 
| “Madam,” the Devil interrupted, “that 

cake is Devil’s food.” 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ Geraldine said. 
) “¥ou’re laboring under a misapprehension! 
| Devil’s food is only a figure of speech! You 
) mustn’t take it literally!” 
The Devil drew himself up and elevated 
‘one eyebrow. “The Pure Food and Drug 
» Act, I believe, sets forth certain penalties 
| for the fraudulent labeling of baked goods.” 
“Oh, dear!’’ said Geraldine. 
“Tf I know anything,” the Devil added, 
» “TI know my Federal law.” 
_ “Oh! But—but isn’t possession nine tenths 
of the law, or something?” 
The Devil frowned darkly, for Geraldine 
was correct; indeed, one of the cardinal rules 
of the game is that the Devil may take only 
" that which is given with the full consent of 
) its mortal owner. ‘‘ Well,” he said resignedly, 
_“T suppose this is where we start bargaining. 
| Do you want a mink coat?” 
“A mink coat?” 
“Wild mink,” the Devil said. 
“Well. yes,’’ said Geraldine, after a mo- 
i) ment. “I do. Now that you’ve put the idea 
‘in my head I suddenly want a mink coat 
) more than anything else in the world.” 
The Devil snapped his fingers disinter- 
) estedly and Geraldine was wearing mink. 
He snapped his fingers again and there was 
a triple mirror in the center of the room. 
Geraldine inspected herself. “Oh, my 
- goodness!”’ she said, posing and pirouetting 


| Hugging the coat about her, Geraldine 
stared at him with as much suspicion as 
| there was in her white, suburban soul. 
| “What do you want?” she asked slowly. 
“A piece of that cake.” 
“Ts that all?” 
eV eS: 
“Well,” she said, “‘all right. There’s a 
knife in that drawer there. Cut yourself a 
| piece.’’ She went to hang up her coat. 





Wee she came back the Devil was stand- 
' ing with a plate of cake in one hand. a 
: smeary fork in the other, and a stupid ex- 
'| pression on his face. “Oh, Hell,’”’ he said 

_ rapturously, “this is the most delicious cake 

I’ve tasted in an eternity.” 

“Thank you,” Geraldine said, her cheeks 
pink with pleasure. She returned to the sink 
and resumed wiping the egg beater. 

“Haven’t you an electric mixer?” the 
Devil inquired between mouthfuls. 

“No,” said Geraldine. ‘George, my hus- 
band, likes to live a simple life, free of un- 
') necessary mechanical contrivances.”’ 

““H’m-m-m,”’ said the Devil. He continued 
eating, his eyes never leaving Geraldine. 

She opened the oven, wherein the Devil 
spied a most beautiful turkey. Geraldine 
fluttered about, looking for a pot holder. 
“Allow me,” the Devil said. going to her side 
and drawing the oven rack part way out. 

“My goodness,” said Geraldine. She re- 
garded him with the involuntary admiration 
to which women are impelled by men who 
make them feel deliciously helpless. The 
| Devil smiled mock-modestly and steadied 
I 
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the pan while Geraldine commenced spoon- 
ing gravy over the plump bird. The aroma 
arising from it, the Devil was forced to con- 
cede, was nothing short of heavenly. He 
lounged against the stove, watching her with 
dark and calculating eyes and tonguing his 
teeth in search of a last crumb of chocolate. 
“Geraldine,”’ he said, going into one of 
his favorite gambits, “I can see you're a girl 
of intelligence, as well as beauty and talent.” 
Geraldine blushed. 


“So I’m going to lay my cards right on 
the table.’’ He looked at her with as much 
soulfulness as he could feign. “Come away 
with me, Geraldine!”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” 

“Not to Hell. I wouldn’t want you to; 
you would overcook; everybody overcooks. 
No, I knock off work every day around five, 
and there’s nothing to prevent my com- 
muting. There’s a new apartment house going 
up on Central Park South; I’ve been keeping 
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my eye on the rental list—just looking for 
prospects; well, the penthouse is still avail- 
able. Eight rooms, three baths, an all-elec- 
tric kitchen. Terraces on three sides.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Geraldine, going under 
for the first time. 

“And the fun we’d have, Geraldine! I 
know dozens of people in the theater! We’d 
be at every opening night!” 

“Oh, dear!” said Geraldine, going under 
for the second time. 
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“And clothes! Why, that coat wasn’t even 
a sample! Would it surprise you to learn 
that I’m in direct partnership with one of 
the leading Paris designers?” 

“Oh, dear!’’ The third time. 

‘Geraldine,’ he said, seizing her hand 
ardently, “you’re the first mortal woman 
with anything to offer besides her soul!” 

“Oh!” But suddenly Geraldine pulled her 
hand from the Devil’s and drew away from 
him. ‘‘No,” she said firmly and with relief. 
“T couldn’t. Even if I were tempted to, I 
couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” he asked sharply. 

“My husband. Not quite a year ago I 
vowed to love, honor and obey him. I ——” 

“Obey?” the Devil said harshly. “ Why did 
you say ‘obey’? I keep felling young women 
to say ‘love, honor and cherish!’”’ 

“T know, but George is old-fashioned. He 
wanted ‘obey.’” 

“This George,” said the Devil petu- 
lantly, “is beginning to sound like an A- 
number-one stick-in-the-mud.”’ 

“Don’t be bitter,’”’ said Geraldine. 

“Obey,’’ muttered the Devil. 

“Well,” Geraldine said, “I think you’d 
better go now, because while George hasn’t a 
jealous bone in his body, I doubt whether 
he’d find your presence exactly pleasing, and 
he’s due home at any moment.” 

The Devil shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said, 
“T think I’ll stay. If George is the one you 
have to obey, then George is the one I have 
to bargain with.” 

“Bargain?” said Geraldine. “You're go- 
ing to bargain for me—with George?” 

“Why not?” 

Geraldine laughed. 

““What’s the big joke?”’ asked the Devil 
blackly; he hates to be laughed at. 

“You don’t know George!”’ 

“Ha!” said the Devil. “You don’t know 
the bargaining power that I command.”’ 

‘““But George is ——”’ 

“Tn all eternity I haven’t met one person 
I couldn’t entice when I was really in ear- 
nest and not just horsing around.” 

“But ——’” 

“George will give in,’?.the Devil said. He 
stepped closer to Geraldine. “Opening nights, 
Paris gowns, personal introductions to in- 
numerable celebrities ——”’ 

“Oh, dear,” said Geraldine, going under 
again. 

There was the sound of a door opening. 

“Oh, my goodness, here comes George!”’ 
Geraldine hurried toward the kitchen door, 
pausing only to give vent to a sudden 
““Ooh!’’—as does the distressed recipient of 
a particularly devilish pinch. 


“What smells in here?” asked George, 
sniffing the air in the foyer. “Is something 
burning ?”’ 

“No, Poopsy,”’ said Geraldine, rushing to 
him and kissing his pudgy cheek. 

“How is my Poopsy?”’ George asked, pro- 
ducing a nosegay of violets. 

“Oh, Poopsy!’’ 

“We have been married exactiy forty-nine 
weeks,” said George. ‘‘ Happy anniversary !”’ 

“Oh, Poopsy! I was hoping you would re- 
member !’’ 

The Devil came in from the kitchen. 

“Oh,” said Geraldine. “George, thisis———”’ 

“Cousin Nick,”’ said the Devil. 

“Cousin Nick?” said George. 

“Cousin Nick,” said Geraldine resignedly. 


How are you, Cousin Nick,”’ said George. 
“Pardon the glove. Always a pleasure to 
meet Geraldine’s relatives. You’re staying 
for dinner, aren’t you?’ / 

“Now that you ve asked me, 
Devil, “yes indeed.’ 

“Oh, dear.’’ said Geraldine. 

George took off his coat and hung it neatly 
in the closet. He folded his muffler neatly on 
the shelf and placed his hat neatly upon the 
muffler. He was a plump sort, pink of face 
and light of hair. The Devil thought he de- 
tected a hint of sensuality in his lower lip. 

“Now then,” said George, rubbing his 
hands briskly, ‘‘do you need any help in the 
kitchen, Poopsy ?”’ 

“No, thank you,”’ ¢ 
have to set 


” said the 


xeraldine said. “ 
the dining-room table.” 


I only 


The Devil said, snapping his fingers, ‘““ The 
dining-room table is already set.’’ He snapped 
his fingers again. ‘And the turkey is out of 
the oven, ready to be served.” 

“Oh,” said Geraldine. 

“Well then,’’ said George, 
I’m starved.” 

“Me too,” said the Devil. “I’m feeling 
positively gluttonous.”’ He smiled. ‘‘Glut- 
tony is one of my major characteristics.” 

“Ha-ha,” said George good-naturedly, 
leading the way into the dining room. 

During the soup course the Devil looked 
at Geraldine meaningfully and said, “Tell 
me, Cousin George, do you find commuting 
a great inconvenience? I ask because I am 
contemplating an alliance which would neces- 
sitate my doing likewise.” 

“Quite inconvenient,”’ said George, “but 
Geraldine makes it well worth the trouble.” 

“T’ll remember that,’’ said the Devil. 

During the turkey course the conversation 
turned to Geraldine’s cooking. ‘“‘Alas, I think 
I’ll never lose weight,” said George. 

“H’m-m-m,” said the Devil. ““Would you 
like to be slim yet muscular, having a 
v-shaped body with well-defined muscles?”’ 

“T suppose I would,” said George, ‘but 
wishing won’t make it so.” 

“H’m-m-m,” said the Devil, looking at 
Geraldine. 

During the coffee and devil’s-food cake— 
he took two helpings—the Devil said, “‘ What 
line are you in, Cousin George?”’ 

“T’m only a caretaker,” said George, look- 
ing at his plate. 

“With this lovely house?” 

“Oh, all this comes from the prizes Ger- 
aldine wins with her cookery.” 

“Small salary, eh?” said the Devil. 

“Practically nonexistent,’’ said George. 

“H’m-m-m,”’ said the Devil, making sur- 
reptitious notes on his cuff. 

Geraldine was silent throughout the meal. 

When they were finished, George offered 
to help Geraldine with the dishes. The Devil 
coughed ostentatiously. “Oh,’’ said George, 
“T’m forgetting Cousin Nick. You wash the 
dishes, Poopsy, and I'll wipe them later. 
Meanwhile I’ll have a chat with Cousin 
Nick.” 

“Yes,” said the Devil, “I’m looking for- 
ward to a chat.” 

Geraldine gathered up the dishes. “I 
know you'll be strong, George,’ she said, 
going into the kitchen. 


“shall we eat ? 





“Now what did she mean by that?” asked 
George. 

“Don’t ask me,’’ said the Devil. 

They went into the living room and George 
seated himself in an easy chair, inviting 
Cousin Nick to do likewise. 

But the Devil remained standing. “George,” 
he said, ‘I can see that you’re a man of 
intelligence, as well as charm and a keen 
sense of humor.” 

George blushed. 

“So I’m going to lay my cards right on the 
table.’”’ The Devil took out one of his cards 
and laid it on a table next to George. 

George looked at it. ‘I knew I smelled 
something funny,” he said. ‘“No offense 
intended.” 

“George, I want your wife.” 

“You can’t- have her,” said George. 

“T know; we have to bargain first.’’ The 
Devil drew up a chair, seated himself, and 
leaned forward in a businesslike manner. 
“One million dollars,’ he said. 

“No,” said George. 

The Devil smiled; the first offer was seldom 
accepted. ‘“‘Two million,” he said. 

“No,” said George. 

= Dhrees. 

Now 

The Devil cleared his throat. “‘ You under- 
stand, of course, that this is tax-exempt?” 

“Naturally,’’ said George. “But no.” 

“H’m-m-m,” said the Devil. He consulted 
his cuff. “In addition to three million dol- 
lars,” he said, “‘ would you like to be slim yet 
muscular, having a V-shaped body with well- 
defined muscles?” 

“Yes,’’ said George, “but not that much.”’ 

The Devil frowned. “In addition to three 
million dollars and a v-shaped body, would 
you like to have your pick of the current 
crop of Hollywood lovelies?” 

Now 

“The whole crop?” 

Nowy 

“And a palace on the Cote d’Azur? A pri- 
vate island in the South Seas?” 

SIN Osa 

“Race results a day in advance? The toll 
booths on the George Washington Bridge ?”’ 

“No.” 

“The power to read inmost thoughts? To 
see through walls and textiles?” 

This went on for quite some time. 

“Boy,” said the Devil, trying to make a 
joke of it, ““you could give lessons to Faust 


SSS ss 
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ouldn’t it be a lot cheaper to forget all about 
her and find a girl who’ll take you as you are?” 
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any old day.” He wiped perspiration from 


“This is the package deal that until now has} 
been offered for only the most desirable} 
souls. In exchange for Geraldine—keep your} 
soul—I will be your servant for the rest of your) 


you!’’ He enumerated the services he could 
perform for George. 

“No,” said George. 

“You fat idiot!” cried the Devil, spring-} 
ing to his feet, his face livid. ‘What do you 
want?” 

“‘Geraldine,’’ said George. 
Turre was a snuffly sound in the doorway 
and Geraldine, a handkerchief to her eyes, } 
burst into the room and threw herself at} 
George’s knees. ‘““Oh, George,’’ she sobbed, } 
“T knew you were good and sweet and incor- }} 
ruptible, but I didn’t know how good and 
sweet and incorruptible you really were! How 4) 
can you ever forgive me for allowing this } 
loathsome beast to tempt me? Yes, for one 4) 
teeny instant, with his talk of Central Park 
South and Paris gowns, he tempted me! He §j 
did! How can you ever forgive me?” @ 

“There, there,’”’ said George, patting her 
on the head. “To err is human.” | 

“Oh, George!” sobbed Geraldine. 

“Bah!” snarled the Devil. “How nau- § 
seating can you get?”’ He stamped out of the 
room, smoke curling from his ears. 

“Enough of this sobbing,” said George. 
“T will go into the kitchen and tell him to be 
on his way, while you, Poopsy, will open the 
windows and drive the smell of sulphur from 
our home.” 

“No,” said Geraldine, rising to her feet — 
and stifling her sobs. “‘ You will open the win- 
dows and J will send him on his way, since it 
was my cake that brought him here in the 
first place.’’ She turned and walked bravely 
toward the kitchen. 

The Devil was standing by the sink hold- 
ing a wet towel to his forehead. “Of all the 
stupid, unimaginative clods I ever met,’ he 
shouted. 

“Leave at once,” said Geraldine. “And 
while you’re vanishing, vanish that mink 
coat, which I would sooner get chicken pox 
than wear!” 

“Not once!”’ cried the Devil’ “Not once — 
in all eternity! I can’t understand it! You — 
ought to take that booby to a psychiatrist; 
he’s got a fixation, that’s what he’s got!’’ The 
need for dissimulation past, he had dropped”. 
the James Mason impersonation and was 
ranting in his natural voice,.an eructation * 
akin to the sound of a grease trap backing up. 

“Ugh,” said Geraldine. “To think I was 
ever weak enough to even consider ——”’ 

“ll get you yet,” the Devil threatened. 

“No you won’t. Not with George to pro- 
tect me. I told you he wouldn’t listen to 
you.” 

“T can’t understand it!’’ moaned the 
Devil, starting to dematerialize. He was 
really quite shaken. 

“Hurry up,” said Geraldine, tapping her 
foot impatiently. 

“Central Park South,” said the Devil, 
trying to save face. ‘‘Paris gowns, open- 


” 





ing 

“George!” called Geraldine. 

“Oh, Hell,” said the Devil, vanishing com- 
pletely. 


George came into the kitchen. ‘Is he 
gone, Poopsy?” 

“Yes,’’ said Geraldine, as she opened the 
windows to air out the kitchen. 

“Poor Devil,” said George sympathet- 
ically. 

“Small wonder he was confused,” 
Geraldine. 

‘“Confused’’ was putting it mildly; two 
weeks later the Devil was informed by a 
damned psychiatrist that he was rapidly 
developing an anxiety neurosis. 

And as Geraldine said, small wonder. For 
the Devil was unaware that George had in- 
troduced himself to Geraldine but a year 
ago, shortly after she had won the first of 
her two blue ribbons, won it for a luscious, 
mouth-watering, totally irresistible and 
much-publicized Angel’s Food Cake. END 


said 
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The richer your lotion — the smoother your hands 


Cream-your-jface test proves 


Liushay ts vith th beau Li oil / 











|Make the cream-your-face test — to prove skin’s natural lubricants—coaxing your hands 
what an effective hand lotion Trushay really is! to soft new beauty. Trushay quickly smooths 
| Just smooth a generous amount of Trushay elbows, knees, heels—soothes chapped skin. 
fon your face—massaging gently. Now tissue it It’s a flattering powder base, too. ®) 
off. Away goes stale make-up—and instantly In fact, Trushay is so rich you can even use it 
Jyour complexion feels softer, smoother. BEFORE washing chores, and it will guard your 
| No other hand lotion has ever dared ask you to hands from the drying damage of hot, sudsy LOTION 
make this test! For only a lotion unusually rich water! (| 
in beauty oil can work such magic. Think what B arisishien< ihe cichGeweur lotion. the \ = 
‘this extra richness can do for your hands! smoother your hands! So try Trushay—the Se / 
Trushay’s own special oil supplements your lotion that’s rich in beauty oil! A: PRODUCT OF BRISTOL. MYERS 





Easy Recipe 


Luscious sun-ripe canned cling peaches 
under a crunchy, sour-cream crust! 


1 No. 214 can cling peach slices 
34 cup syrup from peaches 
14 cup brown sugar (packed) 
11, tablespoons cornstarch 
Few grains salt 
DOUGH 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar 
14 teaspoon baking soda 
1 cup prepared biscuit mix 
(or your own biscuit recipe) 
1 cup commercial sour cream 
2 to 3 tablespoons milk (if needed) 
Sweet or sour cream for topping 


Place drained peaches in a 1-quart cas- 
serole. Mix peach syrup, brown sugar, 
cornstarch and salt. Pour over peaches. 








Set casserole in hot oven (425 degrees F.) 
while mixing dough. Stir sugar and soda 
into biscuit mix. Add cream and milk to 
make soft dough; mix lightly. Place by 
spoonfuls on top of hot peaches. Bake 
30 to 35 minutes until well browned. 
Serve warm with sweet or sour cream. 
Serves 6 to 8. 


You know you could please your folks at din- 
ner with gorgeous cling peaches from 
California simply spooned from the can. 
For this is certain as summer: Clings 
make the sunniest desserts, showiest 
salads,most tempting meat garnishes you 
can set before a hungry family. And isn’t 
it fortunate that clings are 

your best fruit buy? Thriftier e< 
still in larger-size cans. Keep ee 


clings handy for wonderful _& * 


eating! Cling Peach Advisory Board 







hat named vou? 


By MARY K. BLACKMAR 


D.» you ever wonder how your family 
name originated? In early times, as among 
primitive men today, people in general had 
only a “given” name. In England, not un- 
tilafter the Norman Conquest did surnameg 
begin to be used; not until the fourteenth 
century did they become hereditary. 

What we call a “nickname,” marking 
some personal trait, feature, mannerism or 
occupation, often became the distinguish- 
ing title of the father of a family. 

Maybe, for instance, the strongest, hand- 
somest, most aggressive of your earliest- 
named forebears was so notable for a per- 
sonal quality that he got named for it. The 
name stuck and was handed down. 

Maybe he was called Bright, Albright, 
Fullbright or Smart; Strong, Armstrong, 
Proudfoot or Head; Playfair or Truman. 

Maybe he wasa spry man, and was called 
Spry, Walker, Tredwell, Hastie or Swift; 
maybe he was otherwise, and suggested 
Slocum, Waite, Morrow, Crouch or Pace. 

Color in clothes or complexion may have 
marked him out as Black, White, Brown, 
Gray or Lavender. He may have been a 
Whitehead, a Redmayne or a Fairfax. 

Perhaps he was a bit odd or queer, and 
was known as Doolittle, Clapsaddle, Still- 


man, Birdwhistle, Drinkwater, Petty; 


Batty or Grimm. 

Perhaps he was Long, Short, Stout, 
Small, a Tallman, a Longfellow or even a 
Stringfellow; Gay, Meek, Hope(ful), Joy- 
(ful). 

Sometimes the surname derived from 
some feature of the dwelling place, and be- 
came House, Hutt, Home, Lodge, Castle, 
Towers, Gates, Hedges, Barnes. ( reography 
also might play a part; as in Hill, Dale, 
Mount, Cliff, Cave, Ridgeway, Rivers, Wa- 
ters, Bridgewater, Ford, Spring, Fountain, 
Brooks, Poole, Flood, Banks. Weather and 
the compass contributed, as in Eastburn, 
Westover, Northcote and Southwick: Gale, 
Storm, Raines, Snow and Cloud. 

Owning land gave distinction, and own- 
ers might be called Meadows, Mead, Acres, 
Chase or Grove; Forrest, Atwood, Under- 
wood, Woodley or Rockwood. 

Perhaps your forefather had dealings 
with animals, either domestically or in the 
hunt, or may have been thought (by some 
in-law, no doubt) to bear some subhuman 
resemblance. So arose such appellations as 


Like it or not, your name can reveal your origil} 
Great-great-grandpa may have been la: 


LAVICOG AUME 

































Wolf, Fox, Lyon and Hare. Maybe) 
a birdlike quality, and became 
Dove, Jay, Finch, Heron or Crane. 
he was noted for his trees or or 
became Parke, Beech, Birch, Oake 
Thorne, Hawthorn or Holley; Vine 
or Primrose. - 

Your remote grandfather may ha 
an office; a military one, for ee 
titled Major, Marshal, Sergeant or 
or something in the church, as Deat 
non, Bishop, Rector, Proctor, Dea 
Clerk (Clarke). Or a post at court ma 
dubbed him Kingsley, Prince, 
Knight. Or, in the civil order, he m 
functioned as Alderman, Burges 
roughs, Constable, Sheriff, Baillie, 
Register, Reeve. . 

But of all the ways in which or for 
men were named, the largest num 
names, or cognomens, came from 0} 
tions. The great majority of people \ 
with their hands, and their work w 
life and their name. So they were Fj 
Carpenter, Turner, Sawyer, Carver, ’ 
Glover, Clothier, Porter, Harper, 
Wright (a wright was a man who wr) 
Singer, Dancer, Prentice, Skillman, 
ters. Finally came the Smiths, the mij 
and most numerous doers of them al 
workers in metal, the men with the ct 
hammers, shaping out wonders in g¢ 
ver, copper and iron. 

Innumerable plain people were | 
only as the sons of their fathers. So wi 
our long rolls of Thomsons, Dicksons 
risons, Jacksons, Johnsons, Willsons, 
sons and all the rest. Cities and dis 
too, were fertile sources of family aj 
tions. Many an Ely has come from t 
cient English cathedral town. The 
the Thane of Cawdor might come 
known as Mr. Thane or Mr. Cawda 
ward of Seven Oaks, in Kent, might I 
Sennoke (Snoke) or Mr. Kent; Walt¢ 
Black Mere, Walter Blackmar. A sti 
from Holland might be known as the | 
man, eventually Hagerman. 

Fascinating, this study of origins.) 
and change have faded the significa| 
many a lofty title; dignified many a h| 
one. A man’s real name is what he 4 
for in his own day and place. In this 
the Bible says, ‘“‘A good name is rathe} 
chosen than great riches.” 
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wit want to let you in!” 



















































you can find it in the dark?” 
or I’ve never seen it any other way.” 


e h’American, aren’t you, miss?” 
d conversationally. ‘Lots of h’Amer- 
London right now. Well—I’ll be 


orass number on the door to make 
reached the right house. I rang sev- 
s and knocked. Then groped to the 

and leaning down as near as pos- 
the basement window, yelled un- 
ically, ‘It’s me, Janie. Let me in!” 
me else was coming along the street 
»wly. ARP evidently, for he flashed 
» (‘‘torch,” the British always called 
Mple of times inspecting windows and 
s. Flashed it at me, too, momen- 
hen he reached me. 


_there’s anybody home?” 

‘lives. I’m expected ——”’ I broke off, 
ull) He’d tried the front door and it 
How unlike Janie not to have bolted 
-ed herself in. 

ildn’t leave a door like that,”’ said 
verely. ‘See that you lock it properly 
get inside.” 

| 

i 





will,’ I promised meekly. 

_was still puzzled as I stepped into 
*, dark hall: Blackout training be- 
istinctive, so I closed the door care- 
ore even groping for the light switch. 
iin, before I put on the light, some 
se told me I wasn’t alone in that 
ty spine prickled, and I swallowed, 
ny mouth was dry. 

“te?” I just managed to articulate. 

e. I stood there, barely breathing. 
ng? Seconds, probably, though it 
jJan age. Then the feeling was gone, 
)rced myself to reach up a shaking 
the switch. The hall was empty. I 
self a shake. Snap out of it! Sheer 
-and in my business you can’t afford 


‘nced up the steep, narrow stairs. 
‘read creaked, as I very well knew. 
fi) could have escaped that way. Be- 
|), in the small, unlighted living room, 
\ asn’t a piece of furniture big enough 


»d. Halfway down I remembered 
admonition about locking the front 
I went back up and shot the bolts 
bottom. The siren had stopped its 
1% ly wailing, which meant that we could 
ithe bombers any moment now—and 
vi den quiet seemed unnatural and op- 
i>. I felt uneasy again, and hoped I 
‘going to make a habit of the jitters. 
d be a nice thing to start—with all 
7 ahead of me. 

i‘) out the light in the hall. I’d be all 
ace I turned the corner of the base- 
' -airs, because there’d be a faint glow 
' »low—from the open fire Janie always 


he’d run out on some neighborhood 
just before the alert went, and been 
). That might explain the open door. 
'. downstairs. The cupboard hideaway 
_icked from the outside. The dining 
ynd kitchen were empty. But someone 
parently been interrupted in the act 
ng a powdered-egg omelet. Janie, un- 
» dly. Powdered-egg omelet was her one 
‘ty accomplishment, and she was in- 


CORRIDOR OF FEAR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


I went back into the dining room, turned 
on a couple of lights and pushed a sagging 
easy chair up to the fire. If Janie’d been 
caught out, she wouldn’t come home till the 
raid was over, so I might just as well make 
myself comfortable and read. 

The trouble was I couldn’t get comfortable. 


-I kept looking round into the shadow, some- 


thing cold crawling slowly up my spine 
again. I felt that I knew exactly how a cat 
feels when its hair stands on end. 

Then I thought of the front door again. 
Janie was out—probably without her key, 
since she’d carelessly left the door on the 
latch. And now I’d bolted it. 

I took off my glasses and reluctantly 
pulled myself out of the easy chair. I was 
scared again—and not of the raid. I put on 
all the lights I could find, went upstairs, and 
turned on the light in the hall. Then I 
reached up to undo the top bolt, and stopped. 

That horrible, paralyzing fear. This time 
there was a reason for it. Because the door I'd 


DIMES 
ARE MARCHING 


The battle against polio has 
reached a new phase. For the first 
time in its sixteen-year history, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is able to work on a new 
program—polio prevention—in ad- 
dition to its other three: patient 
aid, scientific research and profes 
sional education. 

But polio prevention as an ac- 
complished fact is still a matter for 
the future. The National Founda- 


tion needs your help. The vaccine 
tests, designed to find out if prom- 
ising developments will really re- 
sult in a way to prevent polio, will 
cost many extra millions of dollars 
next year. 


JOIN THE 1954 
MARCH OF DIMES 


with as large a contribution as you 
can make. You cannot join a better 
army. Your money cannot do more 
than buy that which is priceless— 
good health for you, your children 
and your friends. 





carefully bolted not ten minutes ago was stand- 
ing ajar. 

Someone, then, kad been in the dark house 
when I came in. Had stood near me for that 
terrifying minute in the hall, and then hid- 
den—somehow, somewhere—only to sneak 
out secretively, as soon as I was out of the 
way. 

Why? What had happened here, under the 
enveloping shroud of the screaming siren, 
that was so terribly wrong it had set the 
nerves in my spine to crawling? 

I left the door as it was—I might want to 
get out in a hurry myself—and raced up- 
stairs to the part of the house I hadn’t 
checked. Not a thing out of place. Nothing 
and no one. 

Up here you could hear the guns clearly. 
Raiders coming from the southwest, by the 
sound of them. And getting closer. 

The closet under the stairs had been closed, 
I remembered, with the key in its lock, on 
the outside. But .. . Janie never kept it that 
way. She didn’t want any fumbling with keys 
if she needed to dive in there in a hurry. 

Somehow I knew that was where I would 
find her. 

Janie meant little to me personally, and it 
wasn’t the first dead body I’d seen by a long 
way. But .. . I hadn’t seen many with the 
throat cut from ear to ear. It wasn’t pretty. 

Poor, frivolous little Janie. Always skim- 
ming along on the surface of life. Such an 


unlikely subject, somehow, for a peculiarly 
brutal murder. Not the type to get mixed 
up in passionate undertows . . . owning noth- 
ing worth stealing. .. . And yet somebody 
had come into this house and —— No! That 
was wrong. She’d Jet them in. And it was 
someone she knew. Janie would never have 
admitted a stranger when she was in the 
house alone at night. 

She’d been in the kitchen mixing up one 
of those omelets of hers. That meant we 
weren’t expected at Babs’ until after dinner. 
And then the bell had rung, and Janie’d run 
upstairs to answer the door. She’d let in the 
murderer, and they’d come back down here. 
The siren had sounded and as usual she’d 
dived for the closet. That had been the end. 
(The quantity of blood left no doubt where 
she’d been killed.) 

Only—why? I asked myself again and 
again—and a strange answer offered itself. 
Perhaps it was because of my own errand in 
that house that it occurred to me. Janie 
might have been killed because of something she 
knew. 


Janie herself was a fool, yes. She might 
have known the entire plan for the invasion 
of Europe without knowing that she knew. 
But fools talk. And the people they talk to 
aren’t always so foolish. 


I couldn’t tell you just when the realiza- 
tion of my own position dawned on me. I 
was alone with a corpse not yet cold. And 
with two witnesses to place my arrival at the 
exact moment of the crime. Two witnesses 
of the sort who are believed. A policeman 
who hadn’t seen me, but had heard me and 
recognized my accent. And an ARP man 
who’d had a good, though brief, look. 

It wasn’t a healthy spot to be in. They’d 
enough right now to hold me as a material 
witness—and I simply couldn’t afford to be 
held. Not, at any rate, until I’d talked to 
Mohr and found out how he wanted this 
handled. Suppose he had to get me out of a 
scrape like this—wouldn’t my usefulness be 
at an end? People—especially the wrong peo- 
ple—have ways of finding out about things 
like “‘pressure’”’—and the people on behalf 
of whom it is used. 

“She was held in the Lady Jane Shackter 
murder,” I could hear them in imagination. 
“But she was sprung after twenty-four 
hours. No explanation.” . . . ““Oh-h-h-h? Let 
her go, eh? Must have been a reason.” And 
you were marked from then on. 

I snatched up my hat and coat and bun- 
dled them on anyhow. Hurry. Hurry. Get 
out of here. I started up the stairs and re- 
membered my gloves. Had to go back. Steady 
now. No panic. Do a thorough checkup while 
you're about it. Fingerprints? Mine were on 
file with the Army and the FBI. I couldn’t 
afford to leave any here. I took off my coat 
again, and with gloves and handkerchief 
went carefully over my tracks in the house. 
Then I put my coat back on. Properly this 
time. No surer way of attracting attention 
than a little dishevelment. One last look 
round—and back up the stairs to the front 
door. 

I was almost there when I heard the ARP 
man on the steps outside. “‘. . . told her to 
close it, and here it is open again.’’ And he 
tapped on the panel with his flashlight. 

Suddenly I knew where the murderer had 
hidden while I was in the hall. The small 
coat closet at the back. You forgot it be- 
cause the door to the basement stairs stood 
open, and covered it—but now I remem- 
bered. Stepped in just in time, and pulled the 
basement door back across it. ARP was com- 
ing right in now. There was another man 
with him. 

“Must be something wrong with the 
catch,”’ he was saying. “Hello there! Any- 
body home?” 

They tramped over to the stairs, and 
looked down, and flashed their lights and 
called once more. They went away grum- 
bling—‘“‘Gone to the shelter, likely’’—and 
carefully closed the front door behind them. 
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“How to Make My 
Tangy. Two-Crust 
' iemon Pie” 


a) by Marie Gifford 


famous Armour 





home economist 


Want a real taste-teas- 
ing pie? This lemon pie is it! Espe- 
cially when you top it with tender, 
flaky Armour Star Lard crust. 





The lemon filling. Pour 2 cups hot 
water over 2 cups soft bread crumbs 
(without crust) and 2 Tbsp. butter. 
Let stand a few minutes. Mix 114 
cups sugar with 1% Tbsp. corn- 
starch, add juice and grated rind 
of 1 lemon, 3 beaten egg yolks, 4 
tsp. salt. Add to crumb mixture, 
mix well, cook slowly until thick, 
stirring constantly. Cool. 


The pie crust. I use 2-crust recipe 
that’s on every carton or tin of 
Armour Star Lard. Divide for up- 
per and lower crust. Roll out on 
pastry cloth to % in. thickness. 
Line 9-inch tin and pour in filling. 

Cover with top pastry, press 
edges down with tip of spoon. Cut 
lemon designs in the top crust to 
let steam escape, decorate with pas- 
try “leaves” sprinkled with colored 
sugar. Bake at 425° F. for 30-40 
minutes, or until crust is browned. 
Allow to cool. 


For a perfect crust, use Armour Star 
Lard. It makes tender, flaky crusts 
every time because you use it at 
room temperature. That’s right, 
Star Lard needs no refrigeration. 
It’s always ready to blend, easily 
and quickly. Bake this novel lemon 
pie today. Your family will love it. 


Got a pie-baking question? Just 
write to me, Marie Gifford, Dept. 
130, Box 2053, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Ill. Pll send you 
a copy of my Picture Book of Pie- 
Making Hints... absolutely free. 
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I waited five minutes that seemed an hour, 
and followed. Out in the black and cold I 
could hardly believe I’d made it. The guns 
were very close now. There was a rocket 
shooting from over Putney way, and every 
now and then the slow, deep-voiced errr- 
ummmp of a bomb. The night seemed full of 
the beating of huge wings. 

I turned to the right and walked fast, 
sticking close to the railings until I came to 
a cross street. Then turned down this and 
started running. A bomb fell quite close and 
the ground shook violently. I flung myself 
on the pavement and covered my head with 
my arms, waiting for the inevitable shower 


of glass and masonry. Blast. The house that 
had taken the hit must have been about 
half a mile away. I could still hear the slow 
rumble of falling debris. I got up, and dusted 
myself off, and began to run again. There 
was broken glass thick underfoot and my 
ears were ringing. It didn’t matter now if I 
were seen running, or how disheveled I 
might be. / 

Off to one side was the faint blue light that 
marked the entrance to an Underground 
station, and I made for that. 

I had to get home fast now, and change. 
They might be looking—later on—for some- 
one in a green coat trimmed with fur. 





Linda’s a competent confidenti2 


as the management of the huge corporation she work 


Cheerful homemakers choose 





has the newest thing and the newest mode in sheets, of course, is color. 
Since apartment living areas are small, Linda uses neutral tones in her 
bedroom for a feeling of space. And when it’s bedtime—Presto! 
Pequot’s colored sheets in a candlelight yellow add a fashionable 
highlight to this sophisticated home of today’s bright business girl. 





Janie’s ranch house is built for comfort 
and durability. All knick-knacks are placed 
beyond the reach of curious little hands. ° 
Altogether, it is a house of merry colors in 
washable materials. It has that happy 
“Jived-in” look. Janie believes in joyous 
childhood and in making bedtime a pleas- 
ant memory. Like all mothers, Janie thinks 
her children are pretty special, so she 
gives them something pretty and special 
to sleep on—Pequot’s pastel pink sheets. 





Ruth’s remodeled farm house is built 
to the size of her brawny Jim. Now, 
Jim’s a guy who loyes colorful hunting 
plaids, the great outdoors, red leather 
arm chairs and loud pajamas. He likes 
color around him so his smart wife, 
Ruth, has even brought color into their 
bedroom. You see him there bedded 
down in Pequot’s blue sheets—content- 
ment written all over his face. 





‘All about Sheets” is a valuable, informative booklet every woman should 
have. Send 10% to cover mailing to: Dept. L-1 Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 


Then I must get over to Babs’. There 
wasn’t any choice about that—and it was 
more important than any murder. This 
might be my one opportunity. After the 
news about Jane came out, Babs would be 
harder to reach than ever—and with good 
reason. 

Tonight she was expecting me. With 
Janie, of course. But that I could alibi. 

In the almost empty train, I began to 
work on that “cover” story. I’d got home 
late from work, I decided—due to the raid. 
And tried to phone Janie to change the ar- 
rangements for picking her up. But there 
was no reply, so finally I’d just come on alone. 

I glanced at my watch and realized I was 
cutting it fine. Get home and changed and 
on to Babs’... . But first I had to call Mohr. 
And it couldn’t be over my telephone. 


Ben Mohr was by way of being my boss 
over here. He’d picked me for the job—in 
fact, he’d promised it to me eight months be- 
fore in the States—just before we finished 
one in Washington. I’d said I wanted more 
than anything else to get overseas, and he’d 
said I rated it. Besides, I knew French and 
German, and that would be useful in itself. 

Ben was quiet, and efficient, and quite 
ruthless. A West Pointer, he’d spent all his 
service life in things like G2, and now this 
business with Bill Donovan—where you 
never get any credit because neither you nor 
anybody else can ever talk about the things 
you do. Not that Ben minded. He’d picked 
his own job, and if ever I saw a man com- 
pletely happy with what he was doing, that 
man was Major Ben Mohr. 

He’d arranged every detail of my trip 
over, including my “‘cover,’’ which had to be 
convincing, for nothing so quickly arouses 
interest or suspicion as work you're reluctant 
to talk about. (And what you talk about had 
better hold water. Under quite close investi- 
gation sometimes.) So I’d been shipped in as 
a code-room clerk at the embassy. That 
made it natural that I could never tell any- 
one details of what I was doing; nor could 
anyone visit me during my working hours, 
in my office. I was incommunicado at all 
times, and it would have seemed strange to 
anyone inquiring if I hadn’t been. 

Ben had even bolstered my cover by giv- 
ing me a companion who believed every 
word of it, a bona fide embassy secretary. 
We'd been put into the same office in Wash- 
ington for about a month, and had gone 
through our FBI checkups together (mine 
staged, of course). We’d shared our “‘shots” 
and all the preliminaries of the journey— 
and also a stuffy little cabin in a blacked-out 
liner on the cold, stormy, U-boat-infested 
North Atlantic run. 


Ths Linda Fields was young, and guile- 
less, and a naturally friendly person. By the 
time we hit London she firmly believed she’d 
known me all her life, and was repeating as 
firsthand knowledge to anyone who’d listen 
everything I’d told her about my past life, 
interests and activities. 

It was difficult getting out of an idea she 
hatched, that we ought to live together in 
London. I had to make excuses she’d see 
were phonies—force her to the conclusion I 
just didn’t want that kind of intimacy with 
her. It hurt the kid a lot; and not for the first 
time I cursed this job and the things it makes 
you do—always to the nicest people. 

Her coming over here fell into the cate- 
gory of lovers’ tryst. Linda was engaged to 
a Frenchman named René Milhaud—an 
aviation expert who’d been employed by an 
American civil-aeronautics firm, and was 
halfway through acquiring American citizen- 
ship when the European war broke out. He’d 
chucked everything immediately and gone 
back to France. Well, he was taken prisoner, 
released with some others after the Pétain 
armistice, and then vanished. For months 
Linda heard nothing. The worst months 
she’d ever lived through, she told me. 

Anyway, she finally got another letter. A 
triumphant one. René was in England with 
de Gaulle. All these months he’d been work- 
ing his way out of France via the under- 
ground. Now again she heard fairly regu- 
larly. He couldn’t say what he was doing, of 
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course. Nor even tell her exactly 
was. But she believed he was at 
Free French headquarters in Lond 
from that day on, Linda bent eve 
toward getting there too. 

She’d written René the news, of 
though she could give him no indi, 
probable arrival date. But then 
thing happened. His letters ceased. 

There were explanations, of co 
was off on a mission somewhere 
North Africa, perhaps. Letters wé 
carrying. She told me so repeated 
and over again she pictured for me 
when he should finally return, or he 
catch up with him. Her belief and co 
were flawless. Beautiful. But also frig 

Because of the enforced separatiéf,,, 
we got to London, I saw less of Lin 
when I did she was taut and unrelax 
when I asked about René—not wan 
but because it would look so of 
didn’t—she was evasive, and repea 
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course, and that didn’t help. She cou 
used a friend. But I’d become the fé 
who’d more or less pushed her out. 
too proud to turn to me again. 
Anyway, it was right after an esjf, 
disturbing luncheon with Linda thal 


Lausanne.” 
“That’s right.” 
“Two of your schoolmates were 

Barbara and Lady Jane Wilder. He 

did you know them?” 

“Babs hardly at all. She was a g 
older. Janie was in my class. I’m a 
didn’t like either of them.” 

“That’s a pity. You’re going to 
for 1t now.” 

“You mean... I’m to stay here jj 
don?” 


here in London. For the time being. 

“But I thought ——”’ 

“You thought! You thought!” He g 
suddenly, and it changed his whole 
“Keep your false hair on. Right now | 
going to cultivate Lady Barbara Ror 
He swung round in his swivel chair. 
knew she’d married Romney, I suppos 

“Even with the war all over the 
pages,” I observed acidly, ‘I could | 
have missed such an item as the ma 
England’s number-two general to 4 
schoolmate of my own.” 

Ben flung himself back in his chair 
fabulously wealthy Oliver Romne 
spouted in mock heroics. “ England’s 
picturesque and successful profession 
dier—after Monty, of course, and he’s 
so rich nor so good-looking.” 

I grinned. “I thought we were 
about Babs and ——” | 

“Why do you suppose she married 
Babs Wilder doesn’t give two hoots 
Romney. She married him for his mo 
and the prestige of being Mrs. Top Ge 
and playing hostess to the whole G 
Staff.” 

I pricked up my ears. ‘‘ You sounc 
you didn’t much care for that picture 

“Who would? Babs Romney isa... 
she is.”’ He hesitated a moment. “‘ Ron 
a fool about her,’ he resumed, and 
after a pause, ‘“There’s a leak some\ 
That Hardelot raid failed because thet 
a leak. The Germans were sitting there 
ing for us when we waded ashore.” 
was another long silence. “‘A leak,” | 
peated. “And the plans for D day are 
ahead. . . . You can’t very well tell 
quarters to leave one of England’s to; 
erals out of the know because may! 
wife ——” 

“But it’s incredible,” I said. ‘Fe 
thing, she hasn’t the brains.” I was ch 
back over everything I remembered, ¢ 
ever heard, about Babs Wilder. Welln 
I'd always thought them both. Wilder. 
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,, Beautiful and insincere. And . . . but 
Lon he right about that? Would anyone 
i «4 Pletely insincere, I wondered, have got 

“| quite so many unsavory messes as Lady 
», 82 Ben, however, was not given to going 
0 ind jalf-cocked. ‘‘ You must have something 
{jy f On?” I needled. 

4 §l@ ignored me. 

oj ,,) Started on another tack. “It was about 
>, of course e 

Time what?” 

hat she got married. I’ve been counting 
or nf and she must be thirty-six.” 
ry Doesn’t look it, but you're probably 
nd “)t. Certainly been hearing about her long 

gh.” 

‘It was two years ago, wasn’t it? And 
afl -e’s a baby about a year old? 

el Right. A son. That clinches things. Now- 
t pall YS» with the General, Lady Babs can do 
—‘Wwrong.” I waited. Soon he’d have to let 
repel SEE the evidence. But soon was not yet. 
fs pwant you to cultivate her. Get into the 
deg SE Become an habitué.”’ 

/T’ll have to start through Jane. Babs 
hn ildn’t be bothered. She and Jane fought 
CoH : wildcats, but they were pretty close. If 
he get thick with 
ee By the 
“Wy, ‘where is she? 
4 got anything on 
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Mohr smiled _his 
oN -know- better- 
an-to-ask-that 
ile. “Married nine 
suits ago. Fellow 
f ed Shackter. 
Jed at Dunkirk.” 
iMoney?” 
‘None. Here’s the 
“Wiress.”” He tossed 
»ver to me. I knew 
place. A mean lit- 
street just around 
corner from great- 
¥ss, and therefore a 
ood address” as 
> English say—and 
ceptable to Jane, 
o had everything 
ept money. 
:O.K.,” Isaid. “Tl 
started on it.”’ 
’You'll have to 
‘tirk fast.” 
“But I have to 
“Sow what cooks. 
ve, will you?” 
He sighed. ‘This 
dynamite.” 5 
“That I know without your telling me. 
ive,” J repeated. 
“As I’ve told you—there’s a leak. Stuff 
‘Nat shouldn’t be known outside of head- 
‘Warters and the units concerned.” 
“So?” 
| “At first we thought it was through Free 
“ench headquarters. But then some came 
dong that the FF wouldn’t have had access 
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said than done.” 


overdo. 


” 


“But what made you fasten on —— 


NORING me, he went on. “There were 
ihrhaps a dozen possibilities. One by one 
‘hey’ve been eliminated. More and more, 
‘kings point toward Romney House.” He 

oked at me. ‘‘I told you this is dynamite.” 
| “That’s putting it mildly.” 

“Tf it weren’t for her character—every- 
‘ning that’s ever been known about her —— 
)/ell, anyway, we’ve got to be sure. Proba- 
|}lity isn’t enough. We’ve got to be sure. 
‘}wice sure. Three times sure. That’s your 
Vb.” 

) “That’s all?” I cracked. 

“Qh, we’re working on it—other angles. 
‘ou'll be inside.” He broke off then, and 
fter a pause added, “There’s one other 
iing I ought to tell you before you go. 
‘here’s a lover,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘At least 
jat’s what he’s supposed to be. There 
‘oesn’t seem to be any other explanation for 
jim.” 

“Babs risking a lover now?’ I was in- 
redulous. ‘‘When she’s just regained her 
tanding?”’ 

' He nodded. 
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He COULD YOU SAY IT 
WITTIER? 
Edited by John M. Henry 
If you’ve ever bent over a drinking 
fountain with the ends of your tie 


dangling, you know how a cocker 
spaniel feels about his ears. 


in Ashland, Kans. Clipper 


The bigger the mouth, the easier to 
get the foot into it. 
in Cynthiana, Ky., Democrat » 


It’s foolish to tell your troubles to 
others. Most of them don’t care and 
the rest are glad of it. 


“When all is said and done, more is 


Bells, Tenn., commercial-club speaker 


In believing in yourself, it's so easy to 


“But what about Romney?” 

“T told you. As far as he’s concerned, Babs 
is perfect: see no evil, speak no evil, think no 
evil.” 

“And?” 

“This fellow is French. Free French, of 
course. De Gaulle’s staff and all that. But— 
well—I told you the leak has sometimes 
seemed to go through Free French head- 
quarters.” 

“But—they screen them pretty carefully, 
don’t they? The Free French, I mean.” 


Sore. Sure. They go over them with a 
fine-tooth comb. If you were German Intel- 
ligence trying to plant an agent in the enemy 
lines, you’d pick one who could stand the 
combing, wouldn’t you? .. . Look—this love 
affair. I’ve watched them together. J don’t 
believe he has fallen. I think it’s an act. Why? 
I asked myself what a man would have to 
gain by pretending to be in love with the 
wife of a key man on the General Staff whose 
husband is nuts about her. I asked myself— 
and I came up with an answer. One I don’t 
like.” 

There was a long, oppressive silence. 

“Look,” Mohr re- 

a sumed at last. “A 

oe Frenchman who could 

pass all the tests and 

join de Gaulle would 

be an ideal tool for 

the Nazis. A man who 

has convictions—asort 

of patriot inreverse— 

see how dangerous he 
could be?”’ 

I found myself re- 
membering a defini- 
tion of tragedy I read 
once. Tragedy is not 
the conflict between 
rightand wrong. That 
is merely drama. 
Tragedy is the con- 
flict between two dif- 
ferent conceptions of 
right. 

“Yes, I see,” I told 
him. And got up and 
walked slowly to the 
door. With my hand 
on the knob, I turned. 
“This Frenchman,” 
I said. ‘““What’s his 
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Downingtown, Pa., Archive name?” 
““Milhaud,”’ said 
Ben. ‘“‘René Mil- 

haud.”’ 


Well, even after that—even with Janie’s 
eagerness to get us together—it still took a 
week to get my Royal Command to Romney 
House! 

A coolness had arisen between the sisters, 
I realized, and Jane was by no means free 
to come and go in the Romney establish- 
ment. Besides, Babs owed it to herself to be 
inaccessible—and she wasn’t letting me off 
one iota of the performance. 

All this I kept turning over in my mind 
as the Underground train hurtled its way 
through the bowels of London. 

The moving stairway at my station wasn’t 
working, so I climbed wearily up to the 
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surface. And then, providing myself with a 
handful of pennies at the change booth, 
crossed to a public phone booth standing by 
itself in a corner. 

I dialed Mohr’s number. The alert was 
still on, and almost immediately the opera- 
tor came on the line with her little piece 
about not making phone calls during air 
raids. ‘‘This is a service call, operator,” I 
said quietly and she went off again. But I 
knew she’d be listening. I’d have to be extra 
careful. 

But in the end I didn’t have to solve the 
particular problem of how to break the news 
with an operator almost certainly listening 
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It’s the year’s biggest event—tie cleaning 
time—your chance to have your tie ward- 
robe sparkling and fresh... 
spring. Because your Sanitone Dry Clean- 
er wants you to get acquainted with his 
famous Sanitone Service, he’s featuring 
tie-cleaning throughout the month. 


ready for 


All that had been a week ago—and I’d 
looked Jane up that very night. I hadn’t even 
had to pressure her into introducing me to 
Babs. She wanted to parade her sister’s newly 
recovered social prestige. From a complete 
déclassée Babs had become one of the social 
arbiters of London, overnight. 

“She’d never have brought it off,” ob- 
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better Sanitone Dry Cleaning really is; 
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...call your nearby Sanitone Dry 


served Janie that first evening we spent to- 
gether, “if it had been normal peacetime 
stuff, with time for a courtship and all that. 
You know Babs.” She spoke quite without 
malice. ““She has an absolute talent for get- 
ting into some awful scrape at the worst pos- 
sible moment. It was a rush affair, you 
know.” I hadn’t known—at least not the de- 
tails. They’d never been published. ‘‘They 
met in the Middle East when she was still 
with that ambulance unit... . I can’t Jell 
you how lovely she looked in her uniform. ... 
And of course he fell for her. She was in dis- 
grace at the time. Just going to be sent home 
for some mess she’d gotten into—I never did 
get the whole story out of her. Only it hadn’t 
come out yet. And before it did, he’d married 
her! No one in London knew they’d even 
met.” 

I was silent awhile, digesting this. “* What 
about his daughter?” I asked at last. Rom- 
ney was a widower. The girl must be seven- 
teen—eighteen now. 

“Ann?” 

“Yes. How did she take it?” 

Janie’s face clouded. ‘‘ Not too well. She’s 
quite a problem anyway, you know. Very 
neurotic and a semi-invalid. She was lamed 
in a hunting accident when she was a child.”’ 
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in—because the phone went on and on, ring- 
ing into emptiness. 

The third number I tried, someone an- 
swered—but he wasn’t there and they didn’t 
know where to find him. I hung up reluc- 
tantly and came out into the dark street. 

It wasn’t far to the Mayfair rat trap I was 
inhabiting. The all-clear went just as I was 
fitting my key into the lock. I’d have to 
hurry if my story to Babs were still to hold 
water. 

I wanted a bath, but we had hot water 
only three nights a week, and this wasn’t 
one of them. Sometimes I boiled kettles on 
the gas ring. But there wasn’t time for that 
tonight. 

Another alert went before I’d finished 
dressing, which gave me a little more leeway, 
and I decided to take the bus instead of the 
Underground. 

There was another of those red London 
telephone boxes between the flat and Oxford 
Street. This time no operator interrupted, 
but I still couldn’t find Mohr, and it worried 
me. 

I got on a bus. In between the crashes I 
found myself thinking again of Janie, worry- 
ing about how long discovery of the crime 
could be delayed. . . . If only I could get in 
touch with Mohr! But by the time I walked 
up the steps of Romney House I still hadn’t 
succeeded in reaching him. 


A SUPERANNUATED butler let me in, and I 
was suitably impressed. The hall was dark 
and gloomy. The house—a gigantic place— 
had been depressingly redecorated by 
Romney’s father with his wife’s money, in an 
odd mixture of Victorian and Art Moderne. 
The worst features of each, it seemed to me. 

Shortly after the war started, the General 
had turned over all the back part (which hada 
separate entrance) to bea service club. Later, 
several of the big reception rooms on the 
ground floor had been added to this portion, 
and cut off from the house proper by tem- 
porary partitions. This I knew because I’d 
already visited the club. 

The butler said I was expected, and led 
me upstairs to a sort of den, evidently elected 
living room pro tem because it was small and 
therefore possible to heat. It was high- 
ceilinged and paneled entirely in glass, which 
had been painted in oversize jungle foliage 
and gave an indescribably sinister effect. 
The fact that—in spite of the heavy velvet 
curtains, minimizing blast—so much glass 
must surely be dangerous did nothing to de- 
tract from its inimical effect. 

Babs, still glamorous, but a paler copy of 
the triumphant beauty I remembered, was 
posed, rather than just sitting, in front of the 
fire. She sprang up and came to meet me with 
hands outstretched. I thought she was rather 
overdoing her joy at seeing me—and then 
realized that she was genuinely glad. My 
arrival had broken up some intolerable 
strain. The air of the room as she drew me 
forward literally prickled with it. 

A young man in French aviator’s uniform, 
sitting in shadow with his back to us, had 
risen automatically when I came in, but did 
not turn round. From a low chair on the far 
side of the fireplace a girl leaned forward to 
inspect me insolently. With the most mali- 
cious and at the same time speculative look 
imaginable in her hard blue eyes. 

“My”—there was a barely perceptible 
pause—‘‘stepdaughter Ann,” said Babs 
with a vague gesture. I thought she’d been 
about to say “daughter” but, with Ann’s 
derisive stare on her, hadn’t quite dared. 
“And,” negligently, “this is René.”’ 

The young man murmured something in- 
distinguishable. The girl said nothing. We all 
sat down. Babs hadn’t mentioned my name 
to either of them, but since I’d been ‘‘ex- 
pected”’ perhaps they knew it. 

Nobody asked after Janie, but to break 
the rather awkward silence, I launched on 
my carefully prepared story. It was most con- 
vincing, but for all the attention Babs paid, 
I could have saved myself the trouble of in- 
venting it. 

She said it was nonsense my bothering to 
go by for Janie in the first place .. . and that 
Janie was probably on her way over right 
now. It was, furthermore, nonsense for me 


to worry because Janie didn’t answer her 
phone. Janie was the most irritating person 
in the world, and quite capable of not answer- 
ing it on purpose. Then she launched with 
more interest into a story of some minor 
drama involving herself. 

The Frenchman suggested we try calling 
Jane again—and I couldn’t decide whether 
he said it just to be making conversation, or 
whether there really was an edge on his 
voice. Anyway, Ann reached down to the 
floor at her side and, picking up a telephone, 
proceeded to dial, without for a moment 
taking her eyes from my face. 

Babs went right on talking, but I couldn’t 
concentrate on what she was saying because 
I was listening to that unanswered bell at 
the other end of the line. Ann shrugged at 
last and hung up, putting the phone back on 
the floor midway between her stepmother 
and herself. 
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SONNET FOR FRED 


By HELEN S. WHITE 


There was a dusk I saw 
through childhood eyes, 


Luminous, gauzy, emphasized 
by trees 

Tall-shadowed, unexpected 
fireflies 

Nearer than darkness showed, 
and more than these 

My parents’ voices, 
comfortable and low, 

Rounded and easy, the 
summer creak of chairs, 


And grass that was barefoot- 
cool, and then the slow 


Country way I walked to well- 
known stairs, 


Tired of running. So it is with 
us. 


Flushed with the urgent years, 
I come to rest 


Warm in your arms, beloved, 
drowsy with trust, 


Freed of the games’ tight 
signals, through with the 
test 


Childhood and life imposed, 
hearing no more 


The fierce and threatening 
challenge at my door. 


Babs was talking too much, and too fever- 
ishly. She played too much to René—court- 
ing his approval, his reluctant laughter. I 
wondered how she could keep it up, with 
Ann’s derisive stare upon her. But of course 
it was a common trick of an aging beauty— 
seeking constant reassurance from a younger 
man. Only .. . this time there was something 
else as well. She was working just a little too 
hard for that to be all. 

I shifted my chair, trying to get a better 
view of the Frenchman, but he was sitting 
in the shadows. Handsome, I could tell. Easy 
to see what pleased Babs and had captivated 
a girl like Linda. He had a compelling voice 
too. Resonant and virile—with almost no 
accent. But the character of his face was 
impossible to decipher in that half-light. 

The phone shrilled suddenly, and in mid- 
sentence Babs stopped, turned chalk-white 
and made a savage grab for the instrument. 
Ann was before her, and had it in her lap— 
where she let it ring a maddening few seconds 
longer, looking at her stepmother with a 
mocking smile. She raised the receiver, and 
in a low caressing voice utterly unlike her 
own, but that was a passable imitation of 
Babs’, asked, “Hello?” 

Her expression didn’t change, but I knew 
she was disappointed. Tenseness went out 
of her. 
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“It’s for you,”’ she said flatly and han 
it over. 

Babs, shaking, had to prop the hang 
which she held the receiver against the: 
of her chair. ‘Hello? . . . Oh, Doris.” 
launched into an utterly unimportant ¢ 
versation. ’ 

Ann got up suddenly and left the room 

“Cigarette?” offered René Milhaud, 
tending a slim gold casé. With Ann’s dey 
ture, tenseness had gone out of the atn 
phere. “‘A strange character, the stepdau 
ter,’’ he answered my unspoken though ts 

-l ignored that and looked at the gold cf 
“Pretty!” I said and drew out a cigarely 
slowly, giving myself time to deciphe | 
inscription in one corner. As I expect{h.j 
“René from Babs.” I let him have a 
as I handed it back, and to my surprise 
had the grace to flush painfully. 

General Romney came in at about f 
He’d been working and looked bone-tijf, 
and drawn, with that special look about: 
eyes that I was beginning to recognize in 
men who carried responsibility for the 
ing invasion. 

He greeted me quietly, and asked at on}, 
after Jane. Hearing she hadn’t turned 1} 
he suggested another check on her whi 
abouts. While René dialed—unsuccessfully 
the old butler came in with some hot otf 
fussing and clucking over his master li k@ 
hen with one chick. And with him, too, 
exhausted, gray-faced man was gentle aif}, 
courteous. ; 

I liked him at once, and decided that Be 
suspicions did him less than justice. Ie 
ever Babs might be, this man was no ligh}. 
weight blabber of official secrets in the p 
vacy of the boudoir. This grave-faced 
dier —— I’d hardly formulated the thoug it, 
when a glance passed between him and ], 
wife. A glance on his side intimate and 
laxed, full of confident affection and a thi 
I can only describe as “‘oneness.”’ 

I caught my breath and began revising 1 
estimate. How much could a clever wom 
get out of a man who loved her like t a 
But was Babs clever? And even assumii 
that she was—why should she? Just to ha 
the interest of that youngster at my back?) 

No. Somewhere there was a link missing} 

Ann came back into the room and to h 
low seat by the fire, barely greeting h 
father. Seeing the three together, I realiz 


how much this girl’s open antagonig 
strengthened Babs’ hand, forcing her hu 
band, as it did, to bend backward in Ht 
expressions of consideration and confiden¢ 
A clever woman could turn that, too, to a) 


count. Clever. But Babs? 


Axx was clever, certainly. And there was 
new idea. Ann. I turned to look at her. Ma 
than ever, with her unblinking eyes fixed 
her stepmother, she looked venomous. SI 
hated the older woman. Hated her with 
the strength that was in her... . Enought 
indulge in treachery if the opportunity 0 
fered? Treachery for which the blame wo 
fall—where Ben Mohr was already pinnitj 
it? I wondered. Her father would suff j 
as much as, if not more than, his wife in suc 
a case—and presumably she loved him, 
why such jealousy of Babs? But in the girl 
warped mind would that outweigh appeasé 
ment of her hate? | 

“Oh! I nearly forgot. There was a pho 
call for you, Babs,” she threw out ste 
“Something about . . . who was it no 
Frank, 1 think.” 

“When? Why didn’t you call me?” Bab 
had gone white under her make-up. 

“Oh, not just now. A long time ago. Befor| 
you came in. About six, I think.”’ | 

Babs was on her feet, hands clenched 
trembling violently. ‘‘Why didn’t you tel 
me? Why did you wait till now?”’ 

“T forgot. I told you.” 

“You didn’t forget! You deliberatel} 
waited till ——”’ 

““Babs!”’ The General’s voice was at 7" 
pleading and compelling. His wife dropp 
back into her chair. 

“Tt... might have been something i 
portant,’’ she murmured defensively ané 
laughed a little, unconvincingly, trying t 
cover her outburst. No. Decidedly not 
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s@ woman. ‘‘What was the message?”’ 
i). ¢sed, and I noticed she’d gripped the 
ye) her chair with both hands to steady 
Dor 5. 


































drawled the girl provocatively. 


ink you’d better remember that mes- 


2el and was elaborately quiet. 
s turned to the low table of decanters 


, however, had been deflated from a 
“4 menace to a little girl. ‘That was all 
“))d,”’ she muttered sulkily. “Just to tell 


shes 
a was? Whom are you talking 
/?”’ Babs didn’t look up, and her voice 
‘ght with control. 
hy, Jane, of course. Didn’t I tell you 
Jane who called?”’ 


‘clatter of the falling decanter covered 
vn involuntary exclamation. It was the 
thing I’d expected to hear—and yet, 
. eI héard it, so completely inevitable. 

Wh, look what I’ve done, Noll. One of 
4 i lovely cut-glass decanters. What on 
\W) can be the matter with me?” Babs’ 
), had stopped shaking now, but her 


) this year of grace the contents are 
+ more valuable than the container, 
, png.”’ The General had just the right ad- 
“ire of ruefulness and mild humor in his 


al, domestic accident. 
he stooped to retrieve the pieces, “You 
have got it wrong, Ann,” said his wife, 
steadily. ““The message doesn’t make 
” It was a nice try a bit late—but Ann 
‘ly elooked derisively from her step- 
er’s face to the pieces of the broken 
iter, and smiled. Not a nice smile. 
ank. ... Who was Frank? And why had 
upling of his name with Janie’s so 
en Babs that she’d made a public spec- 
of herself? I was suddenly aware of 


‘fing black ones of René Milhaud, sitting 
eforward out of the shadows at last. 
‘'s face had changed completely from my 
“{2>r impression of it. Sharpened. With the 
“Wch a thin, straight line. He didn’t look 
"by so handsome, but a lot stronger. And 
.arrowed eyes, in that split second before 
eiled their message, asked as clearly as 
h he’d spoken the words, Where do you 


“stared at him fascinated. The man Linda 
‘yi. Had he betrayed her for the sake of 
‘Pi aging doll opposite—or was he really a 
‘t/or to our countries, and our cause? 
| was of neither possibility that I thought 
vat moment. I thought, instead, that the 
We “Frank” had meant something to him 
{)... That Janie’d been killed—in all 
ability because of something she knew— 
/ Janie had seen Frank. .. . And that a 
Je isn’t an English weapon. Or an Amer- 
(© one. 
| ut a Basque? A Basque with maybe a bit 
}}panish blood in his veins? A long time 
i) in Washington, Linda had told me that 
+ é Milhaud was a Basque. 
'he raid had been quiescent for a long 
»/2—now it flared up. Convenient for me— 
iVd been fighting with a sense of social 
) gation to leave ever since the General, 
|/aring she was not well, had carried off 
) wife to her own room. 
ood manners, of course, left me no choice. 
‘AI couldn’t breach them too far without 
pe myself suspect. But to have to leave 
|. now —— I thanked heaven the French- 
‘11 was still sticking. It gave me an excuse. 
1 Ann, too, sat on obstinately between 

-as though determined to.give us no 
vortunity for private talk. 

“he door opened again, and Oliver Rom- 
‘- came in, just as a bontb fell somewhere 
rt Hyde Park. I thought it a safe moment 
“a gesture, so I stood up protesting, “I 


—— 


i you expecting a call—from .. ., 


must go. There’s no use waiting any longer 
for the all-clear. This may last all night.”’ 

“T could send you home in my car,” said 
the General, ‘‘ but I was just going to ask you 
to stay.” 

“Stay?” I could hardly believe my ears. 

“Yes. It would be the greatest possible 
favor. Babs oughtn’t to be alone and’’—he 
sighed—‘“‘I have to get back.”’ 

“Tonight?” 

“I’m afraid so.’’ He smiled charmingly. 
“You really shouldn’t be out on the streets 
with this going on, you know. And... I’d 
be most awfully grateful.” 

The schoolboy phrase endeared him to 
me. I forgot my own reasons for wishing this 
very thing. “Of course I'll stay!” I cried. 

René Milhaud stood up abruptly. “J shall 
have to be going,” he exclaimed. 

“Wait half an hour and Ill drop you,” 
said Romney. 

The Frenchman nodded, and sat down 
again, exchanging a glance of undisguised 
hostility with the crippled girl. 

“If you’ll come now, Ill show you my 
wife’s room. Mine adjoins. It’s quite small, 
but I think you’ll be comfortable.’” Romney 
closed the sitting-room door behind us, and 
went on in a changed tone, “I can’t thank 
you enough for staying. She’s terribly nerv- 
ous tonight. Babs, I mean. I’ve never seen 
her so worked up. If I didn’t know her too 
well, I’d think it was the raid. Her sister’s 
scared silly of them, but Babs has never 
cared.” 

““She’s just overwrought,”’ I said. I didn’t 
want to talk about Jane. ‘She used to get 
this way at school sometimes. You know— 
excited and overtired, and there was no 
handling her.” It was pure improvisation, 
but I could see it went down well. I added a 
shot in the dark: “Trying to reason with her 
only made it worse.” 

“Really?” I'd guessed right, for his relief 
was obvious. “‘ Well, then I’ve been doing all 
the wrong things. It’s lucky you were here, 
and that you’ve known her so long. Oh, 
you're shivering ! Forgive me for keeping you 
so long in this cold hall. Her room is along 
here. We closed the two upper floors, you 
know, and moved all the living quarters onto 
this one. It’s easier to heat—and of course 
you can’t get servants anywhere.” 

He opened a door as he spoke. Obviously 
into what had been one of a suite of recep- 
tion rooms, for it was paneled in watered 
silk, gilt-framed. 

Babs was sitting up in the middle of a 
huge four-poster bed, her-eyes fixed on the 
door. At sight of me, “‘ You’re staying!”’ she 
cried triumphantly. “‘ You angel! I was afraid 
you wouldn't.” 


l MOVED to the side of the bed. ‘Of course 
I'll stay if you need me.” I was relieved. I’d 
been wondering how she might react to her 
husband’s idea. 

“T told Noll to make you,”’ she said. “‘But 
I wasn’t sure he could!” 

We all laughed, but I at least had not 
missed the undercurrent of hysteria. I’d 
doubted my reception—but there was no 
doubt any more. She wanted me there. Could 
it be because the presence of a stranger af- 
forded some measure of protection? From... 
what ? 

General Romney crossed to a door on the 
far side and opened it, revealing a tiny, 
book-lined room beyond, with a cot bed in 
one corner. I liked it a lot better than any 
part of Romney House I’d seen so far. 

“Tf you’ll just leave the connecting door 
open?”’ he suggested. 

I nodded. ‘‘That’ll be fine.”’ 

He returned to his wife’s side and stood 
looking down. 

“T ought to call the embassy,” I said. 
“We're always supposed to leave word 
where we can be reached.”’ 

“Of course. There’s an extension right 
here—unless you’d rather talk privately.” 

I thought there was no extension in this 
house private enough for what I’d like to 
say—but I chose the hall phone. I dialed 
Mohr and this time he answered. ‘‘Hello— 
American embassy?’ I said quickly. You 
never knew who might be listening and I 
didn’t want him to say the wrong thing. 
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He took the cue. ‘‘Embassy, yes. Who is 
this, please?”’ 

I gave my name and added, “ Just wanted 
to report that I’m spending the night at 
General Romney’s house in Belgrave Square. 
The raid is bad and I can’t get home.” 

““General Romney’s? Yes. What’s the 
phone number there?”’ 

I smiled at his cool, official performance, 
well knowing how delighted he must be. 

“Very well. Is there anything else?”’ 

I hesitated. Somehow I’d got to give him 
a hint about Jane. ‘‘Look, Bill,’’ I said—it 
was the first man’s name I could think of 
that wasn’t Ben. “I want to leave a message 
for Major Mohr.” 

“Theimajor ... yes?” 

“T tried to call him earlier. Several times— 
but couldn’t reach him. Please tell him that 
that report I’ve been working on —— 
You've got that?”’ 

““Ye-es.’’ He sounded doubtful. 

“There were two parts of it,’”’ I insisted. 
“One I was to tackle first, then came the 
main body.” 

“Yes, miss. I’m writing that down.”’ He’d 
got it now, I could tell from his tone. 

“The main part’s all right,’”” I went on, 
“but there’s something terribly wrong with 
the first part. I want him to look it over. As 
soon as possible. It’s’’—I glanced up and 
down the corridor, though that was not really 
where J feared eavesdroppers—“‘it’s in its 
proper place. Tell him that. To look for it 
where it belongs.” 

“Yes, miss. I’ve got that. I’ll tell him to 
look as soon as he possibly can.”’ 

He rang off then, and I quickly flicked the 
receiver against its stand and put it back to 
my ear. Done lightly enough, it sounds 
enough like a phone being hung up to fool 
someone on the other end—provided he 
doesn’t suspect you know he’s listening. Very 
softly I heard someone replace the receiver 
on another extension. I stood there thought- 
fully for a moment, and then hung up. 

There was an extension in the room where 
we'd spent the evening, but Ann and René 
had come out of there together just as I 
finished phoning. Hard to imagine them co- 
operating in any enterprise. The butler had 
passed me, carrying out a tray of bottles and 
glasses. None of these three, then, could have 
been eavesdropping by telephone. Babs had 
been with her husband. 

She heard me now, and called out. I went 
through the Connecting doors into the room. 

“T put one of my nightgowns out for you,” 
she said. “‘ You’ll have to share my soap and 
cold cream—and I’m afraid I haven’t such a 
thing as a new toothbrush!” 

“T’ll manage,” I smiled, and stood looking 
at her. She’d taken off her war paint, and 
was ghastly white and strained. 

“T’m tired,’’ She put up her hands to hide 
her face. ‘“‘Just tired, that’s all.’”’ And as 
though answering my unspoken thought: “I 
must look terrible.” 


N..” On an impulse I approached the 
bed. “No you don’t, Babs. You just 
look ” For a moment I hesitated. 
“Frightened” was the right word, but I had 
to be careful. ‘‘ Worried,” I substituted. 

“Worried!” She fastened on it. ‘“‘ Yes, 1am 
worried, darling.”’ 

“Why don’t you tell me about it? Maybe 
I could help.” 

“It’s just —_—” For a moment I believe 
some sort of confidence trembled on her lips. 
The moment passed. ‘‘It’s Gerald,” she said 
instead. “‘My baby, you know. He’s in the 
country with Noll’s mother and his nurse— 
but I worry so about him, with these raids.” 

“But if he’s in the country Babs, you 
don’t have to worry. If he were in town, 
now ——” 

“Oh, I know, but ——” She wriggled 
around for a moment. “I expect I’ve just 
been overdoing.” 

I sat down on the foot of the bed. “Tell 
me about this Captain Milhaud,” I said. 

There must have been something in my 
tone, for she twisted to look at me. Then 
turned away again. “Oh, that’s nothing. He’s 
just one of my young men.” 

“T wondered,” I said 
insinuating manner som 


with that half- 
> women find flatter- 


ing, with its hint of the possibility of dark 
affairs. ‘‘He seems very devoted.” 

She laughed a pleased, silly laugh. “I’m 
used to that, darling. It doesn’t get any- 
where with me, if that’s what you mean.” 

“And what does the General think?” I 
asked lightly. 

“Nothing. Why should he? There are 
dozens of young fools in London, darling. 
They follow me around. They always have. 
I can’t help it.” 

“Oh, I know,” I said and waited. “This 
one doesn’t seem quite the type.” 

I felt her stiffen. ‘‘ Why did you say that?”’ 
Her tone had an edge on it. 


No reason.’’ I feigned surprise. “He just 
doesn’t give the impression of being a 
lightweight.” 

Babs lay there, wary. Not looking at me. 
“That’s what Jane says.”’ Then suddenly ac- 
cusing: “You've been discussing this with 
Jane, haven’t you?” 

So this was what had been causing friction 
between them. I said, ‘No,’ truthfully. 
Jane had never mentioned the Frenchman. 

“Well, you’ve been discussing me, any- 
way,’’ she went on. “I know it. You sound 
exactly like her!” 

So Jane, worried, had been trying to get 
her sister to go easy. And if there’d been 
enough of a situation between Babs and 
Milhaud to worry Jane, there wasn’t a 
chance in the world of General Romney’s 
missing it. Yet there hadn’t been a sign. Was 
he, too, playing some deep, secretive game? 

“What were you thinking just then?’ 
asked Babs sharply. She’d rolled onto her 
side and was watching me narrowly. 

I decided on a sudden gamble. “I was 
thinking that if the Frenchman doesn’t mean 
any more to you than you say he does, you’re 
a fool to risk losing your husband on his 
account,” I snapped back at her. ‘‘ There you 
are. You asked for it.” 

I’d expected a blaze of resentment, but it 
didn’t materialize. She lay there staring at 
me. “‘ Why did you say that ?”’ she whispered 
at last. ‘What put it into your head?” 

“T don’t know.” I shrugged. “‘ Just watch- 
ing him tonight.” 

She raised herself on one elbow. ‘‘And you 
really believe . . . I might lose him?” It was 
addressed to me, but spoken to herself. 

“Don’t tell me it’s never occurred to you! 
He.isn’t one of your ‘young men,’ that hus- 
band of yours. He’s a man.” 

She didn’t answer directly. Her hands 
fluttered helplessly over the satin quilt. 
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‘“‘What am I going to do?” she whimpered. 
“What am I going to do?” 


I leaned forward and took one of the 


fluttering hands in mine. ‘Listen, Babs. 

Don’t be a little idiot. He doesn’t mean a 

thing to you—you just said so. Let him go.” 
leans!’ 

“Why not?” 

Her mouth opened a couple of times—but 
no words came. Then she pulled her hands 
away and turned to face the wall. “I need 
him,” she said petulantly. ‘I don’t want to 
be alone.”’ 

For a moment I hesitated. Should I ask 
“What are you afraid of, Babs?” or was that 
too dangerous? 

I tried another tack. Quite casually I 
asked, ‘‘Who’s Frank?”’ 

She waited just a second too long, then in 
the old light, artificial voice answered, 
“Frank? . . . Oh, you mean that telephone 
call? Darling, it’s the oddest thing. I’ve been 
trying to think ever since Ann gave me the 
message—but she must have got it wrong, 
dear, because I can’t think of a soul.” 

I got up. If I’d ever been close, the oppor- 
tunity had passed. We talked a little longer, 
saying nothing. Then I decided to go to bed. 

I paused a moment in the connecting door- 
way to ask, “Babs, how many phones are 
there in this house?” 

She looked startled, but answered readily 
enough. Four, it appeared. The one in the 
hall that I’d used. One in her bedroom. One 
in the small sitting room with the painted 
foliage. These three were all extensions on 
the same number. There was a fourth phone 
in the small room where I was to sleep, be- 
cause General Romney used the room as a 
study when he was home. But the phone 
here was a private military line, not to be 
used by any of us. 


Tusat piece of information gave me a nasty 
jar. Many things might be said over a private 
military line that would not be trusted to the 
ordinary phone. 

I explained that I must have got a crossed 
line when I made my call tosthe embassy, 
and had just wondered whether any of the 
other lines in this house —— Then I said 
good night and went thoughtfully into my 
room, leaving the door ajar. 

Babs had put her light out and I undressed 
hurriedly and did the same. At least I took 
off my dress, and put on her gown over my 
underthings, and wrapped myself in a robe 
that probably belonged to the General. Then 
I lay down to wait. 








“I don’t like guest towels ’cause you can 
never fold °em up so the dirt doesn’t show!” 
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Three extensions, she’d said. But i 
jibe. Because on neither of the two 
could anyone have listened in to 
versation with Mohr. But someo; 
listened. 

This line at my bedside, too—the 
line. If there were some way of t 
that—and someone inside this hous¢ 
the tapping —— 

What was it Babs feared so despe 
Who was Frank and why did it ma 
that Janie’d seen him? 

The house was icy cold when at las 
tured out into the corridor carrying my 
light. 

The ground floor, as I expected, 
nothing. There was no phone in the 
room, the only room remaining in fam 
on this floor. All the others, opening o 
club in the rear, had been firmly parti 
off. There was a phone in the entranc 
as Babs had said—the one I’d used. | 

















































Ox the next floor—where all the 
quarters were now grouped—there we 
huge drawing rooms enveloped in 
sheets. One was between the small 
paneled room where we’d sat all eveni 
the converted suite the Romneys were} 
as bedrooms. The other, on the opposit 
club) side of the hall, occupied the 
width of the house. Ann slept in a roc 
the far side of the glass-paneled one. 

There was no phone in either of thy 
mantled reception rooms. (I really insp 
them only as a matter of routine. I 
where, it would be on the closed 
deserted top floors that I would strik 
dirt.) 

The rooms on the next floor were 
proportioned—with lower ceilings and t 
fore less depressing even in their ghost] 
wrappings. There was one almost compl 
empty, from which I guessed the fu 
had been taken for Babs’ bedroom downs 

The windows had been taped, cfiss¢ 
for protection from blast, and since { 
were no blackout curtains, I dared not 
my flash. Still, even in the faint moonlig 
was obvious that no one had set foot up} 
for months. Dust lay thick on everytl 

The last room on this passage was lo d 
It was directly over Babs’ room and) 
book-lined cubbyhole—and might, of co 
be doing duty as a storeroom. 

I tried the door again, cautiously, | 
that uncanny feeling that the silence | 
had a different quality from the silence ( 
where in the great house. That it was) 
silence . . . not of emptiness, but of somé 
on the other side of the door, listening. I 
was a faint glimmer of moonlight vis 
under the door, however, which—agail 
meant no blackout curtains. And if th 
were no blackout curtains, no one could} 
sibly be using the room.*I was letting || 
imagination run away with me. | 

Next to this locked room, and at 
angles to it, since it was set in the en 
the passage, was a door. Puzzling, becaj 
on the lower floor my room, directly ben 
this, was the very last on the corridor. I t 
it, and though it stuck at first, it yielded s 
denly, nearly precipitating me down as 
flight of uncarpeted wooden stairs. The sé 
ice staircase, of course. I’d forgotten it mi 
be somewhere in a house like this. 

I waited awhile. My stumble apparen 
had disturbed no one, so I stepped onto 
stairs, and closed the door behind me. Hi 
I could safely use my flashlight. It reveal) 
a large storage closet, practically filling t 
landing. It was empty. I went on down, bel 
careful to step softly on the bare treads. T 
door on our floor was directly under the 
above, and opened easily from this side. ( 
the other, it was concealed by the paneli 
which accounted for my not suspecting 
presence. Service doorways on the receptit 
floor are apt to be masked from casual s 
tiny. 

An identical household closet occupied fh 
landing. This one full of ordinary cleaning i 
pedimenta. It was built right up againt fl 
wall of my room. General Romney’s roo 
It occurred to me that it would make an idé 
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Chapping clears quickly ... 
Redness fades out... 
Palm calluses reduce... 
Rough elbows soften... 


Deep-softening action— Unlike other leading hand lotions, 
new revolutionary Angel Skin by Pond’s is not stopped on 
the outer surface of your skin—but goes deep, brings imme- 
diate help to the living tissue beneath, where chapping 
begins. Angel Skin does more than superficially smooth 
your hands—it actually heals chapped skin. 


And—Angel Skin contains no gummy “filler,” as other 
lotions do. Leaves no sticky coating on your hands. Your 
skin takes-up all of Angel Skin’s richness at once. 


Counteracts the harsh alkaline effects of soaps and 
detergents. Only new Angel Skin is scientifically designed 
to neutralize the drying effects of detergent alkalies. Busy 
housewives report amazing improvement in their hands 
from regular use of Angel Skin. 


You see immediate results on chapped, red, dry hands. 
Flushed, angry redness fades out. Tiny dry-skin lines smooth 
away. Coarsened skin of knuckles, cuticle, feet, and elbows 
becomes soft again. Your hands lose that rough scratchy 
feeling ... become smoother, whiter, younger-looking. 


Don’t stop with lovelier hands—use fragrant, creamy-pink 


Angel Skin all over! In two sizes—49¢ and 25¢ plus tax. 
(slightly higher in Canada). 









Angel Skin keeps all of you silky! Softens and whitens elbows and arms... 
smooths legs and heels so nylons don’t “snag.” And—it’s a perfect powder base! 
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MAGNIFIED SKIN DIAGRAM SHOWS ANGEL SKIN’S DEEPER SOFTENING Clip coupon—Send for “PROVE-IT” sample 
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I would like to find a lotion that does 
something for rough, chapped, reddened 
skin. Please send me a generous introductory 
sample bottle of Angel Skin. I enclose 10¢ to 
cover cost of postage and packing. 


ANGEL SKIN penetrates 


| OTHER LOTIONS stop this outer skin surface—> 


at the skin surface—> 
... give the skin only 
| superficial smoothing 






Brings immediate help 

“4 to living skin tissue—> 
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No More Splashed, Spotted 
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gush! You control the flow 
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large quantities, simply 
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for the first time—you get 
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hiding—what was more important, /isten- 
ing—place. 
But there’s a wide gulf between finding 
what can be done, and proving that it has 
been. On the level on which I was working, 
that gulf gets even wider! Already there was 


4 feel of dawn in the air and the top floor still 


to be accounted for. Better get a move on, 
and leave reflections for morning. 

I hurried back upstairs. The main stairway 
this time because it was carpeted and there- 
foré quieter. There was a door at the top, 
closing off the whole top floor from the rest 
of the house, but it was unlocked. So, too, 
were the bedrooms, which at this end of the 
corridor had apparently been servants’ 
rooms. Dust, emptiness everywhere—but 
one main difference from the floor below. All 
the windows had been painted black, a 
primitive but effective blackout. 

Halfway along this corridor was one of 
those “nursery gates’’ which serve to keep 
small children from wandering, or falling 
downstairs. It was tied back against the wall 
now, but clearly proclaimed the old “nursery 
quarters.” 


Vis, here was the old playroom, with a 
decrepit rocking horse drooping in the beam 
of my flashlight. A few small chairs with sag- 
ging seats. And a play cupboard. Two small- 
ish white-enameled bedrooms followed this, 
then—unmistakably—a small boy’s room. 
Noll’s, probably, in his Eton days. Someone 
had hung an Indian rug over the window, 
covering the ugly black-masked glass. And 
suddenly I stopped, and stood there breath- 
ing very fast. For unmistakably—this room 
was in use. 

I couldn’t have told you how I knew. 
Apart from the fact that it was clean instead 
of dusty, there wasn’t a sign of occupation. 
The divan bed was neatly covered with a 
dust sheet, like the beds in all the other 
empty rooms. No indentation in the pillow — 
or the battered easy chair. But there’s an 
indescribable difference between a deserted 
room and an empty one that someone’s liv- 
ing in. 

The key here was on the inside of the door, 
and the lock had recently been oiled and 
worked easily. There were no sheets on the 
bed, under its dust wrapper, but the blankets 
were spread as you make a bed, not as you 
fold them away for storing. Besides, why 
blankets at all in a dismantled and unused 
room? 

And then—on the floor by the head of the 
bed, and concealed by it—I saw the thing 
I’d been looking for. The extra telephone. 
Only this one wasn’t connected up, and it 
wasn’t a civilian job. It was a portable army 
signal-corps handset, which an expert could 
cut in on a line anywhere. 

I remembered that private military line in 
my host’s bedroom, and felt cold—and sick. 

What possessed me to go down the service 
stairs instead of the way I’d come up? I'll 
never know. But I did, and that’s how —— 
But I’m getting ahead of myself. 

There was a second nursery gate at their 
head, but it was locked, and when I couldn’t 
undo it, I stepped over. I groped my way 
down without using my flash, and then on 
impulse stopped on the floor below—the 
unused-bedroom floor, to try just once more 
the door of that locked room. 

This time it opened. Did more than that, 
really. For as I approached it and made to 
push against it, someone jerked it open vio- 
lently from the other side. I found myself 
standing face to face with Ann Romney. 

The room behind her was empty except 
for a huge trunk which had been dragged 
over close by the fireplace. The windows, as 
I’d surmised earlier, were uncurtained, which 
made it impossible to use a light. 

All that was a swift, confused impression 
gathered in the first second of impact —for 
she faced me like a fury, her white face con- 
torted with rage. 

“What are you doing up here?” she blazed 
at me. 

Well, it was her home, I reminded myself, 
and in spite of the fact that the trunk’s odd 
position suggested a little intensive eaves- 
















LADIES’ HOME JOURK 


dropping on the room below, I eschewed 
obvious rejoinder. 

“Your father told me that these two floo 
were closed down,”’ I said quietly, ‘so whe 
I thought I heard something moving 
here ——” 

“You heard nothing!” 

“No?” I looked pointedly from the bi 
old-fashioned trunk to Ann and back. 

“No! Nothing!”’ 

You can overdo sweet reasonableness if} 
situations where it isn’t naturally to be exif, 
pected. So, “I’m not in the habit of bein 
called a liar,” I snapped back. 

“What are you accustomed to, I wong 
der ——”’ 

She was working up to something, but ]f 
interrupted her. “‘A little politeness, for on 
thing. You’re an extremely rude, objection} 
able little girl.” 

That hit the mark. “I’m not a child. Hoy 
dare you call me that!” 

“You're behaving like one. What, may 
ask, are you doing up here at this hour—sti 
fully dressed?” 

“T’m not answerable to you.” 

“No. You’re answerable to your pa 
ents ——” 

“Don’t you dare to call that woman m 
parent!” 

“Your father,’’ I went on evenly, ‘‘ would} 
want very much to know why you locked} 
yourself for at least an hour into a cold] 
room up here in the middle of the night.” 

Her whole expression changed. Surprise . . 
blank astonishment . . . disappointmen 
chased one another across the sullen, mobilé 
features. “Was it you who tried the door 
that room a while back ?”’ 

“Of course. Whom did you expect?” 

“T thought ” She stared at me ) 
“T thought it was somebody else.’’ Suddenl 
she made a move to brush past me. 

I stopped her. Something about the hope 
lessness of her expression got me. ‘‘Ann,”’ Tj 
said. ‘‘Listen. If you’re in trouble—if there’s 
anything the matter—forget what I said 
just now, and let me help you.” 

She pulled at the sleeve I held. ‘‘Let me 



















go. 
‘““No. Flease. Why did you come up here? 
What were you doing in that room?” 

“Let me go, I tell you! Do you want 
wake the whole house?” 

“T don’t particularly care—but I think} 
you do.”’ We stood there, staring at eac 
other. Measuringly. ““You’re going to have 
to explain to someone,”’ I said mildly, “be 
cause I shall tell what’s happened. It mighi 
be easier to explain to me.”’ 

“Why don’t you ask that woman to do 
the explaining? Unless of course you don’t} 
need to because you already know! Yes! I'll 
bet that’s it! You do know. You’re in on the 
whole filthy mess! That’s why she got you 
here—to help!” 

“Ann!”’ I cried, as with a tremendous 
wrench she jerked herself loose and bolted for 
the service stairs. “Wait!” 

How much did she know? Could she help 
me if she would? I’d have to talk to her. 


Bur it was no use. By the time I’d snatched 
the door open, she’d disappeared. Upstairs 
or down? Her own room seemed the most 
likely refuge, so I started down. 

In spite of my brazenness with Ann, I’d 
no wish to waken Babs, so I moved softly. 
More so as I neared our own floor. 

Then I stopped short. 

It seemed to me that the door was opening. 
In one swift movement I’d dived into the 
broom closet, and closed it behind me. I had 
no tiniest chance to glimpse what was going 
on outside. 

I could tell, though, that the door had 
opened —and that somebody’d come through 
holding a flash. The light danced through the 
crack under the closet door. 

*“... must have been out of your mind!” 
I heard. That was Babs in a hoarse whisper. 

A man laughed. Softly. Unpleasantly. 

“Don’t laugh!”’ She was keeping her voice 
down, but she sounded close to hysteria. 
“How did you get out, anyway?” 

“How did I get in, my darling?’’ Mock- 
ingly. There was a trace of a foreign accent — 
or maybe just inflection. René? I simply 
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Ha’t be sure. “The club is very con- 
)1t for some purposes. And of course you 
yfa’t expect me to stay perched up there 
inently.”’ 

ut I did! I do! It was a condition 
ondition? You're hardly in a position 
e conditions, my pet.” 

t suppose someone e/se had seen you? 
simply must stay quietly and wait. I 
ou I’d let you know when it was safe.” 
afe!’’ Such derision in one word. 

ys moaned, ““Oh, what is it you want? 
}in me? Can’t you understand ——” 
ut I understand very well. Better than 
Jaink, perhaps.” 

flop laughing! Yow’re the one who’s in 
ir.” 

‘ou, too, I think, my dear. But dif- 
iy” 

bh, yes, me too. But you’ve got to de- 





And how can I do anything when 
_. . like this tonight? Coming to my 
‘when he left that girl with me spe- 


INK you arranged that, too, perhaps. 
k you were not very anxious to see me 
at.-Or perhaps”’—he lowered his voice 
rther—‘‘ever, my darling!” 

voice changed. She sounded quite 
‘You can push me too far, you know.” 
hink not. But we shall see.” 

/ you do—and I tell my husband ——”’ 
s-s-s?”’ The rising inflection was in- 
bably threatening. “If you tell him 
)you will perhaps also tell him ———”’ 
th, be quiet! Be 

‘and go!”’ Babs 
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left then. I 
the corridor 
lick softly into 
and a man’s 
=d footsteps go- 
up the stairs. 
yuld I follow? 
ared I confront 
o. “Be sure,” 
had said. ‘‘Be 
ure, three times 


ould just imagine the fate that would 
e me if I stirred these muddy waters 
ly, and came up with. . . just a scandal 
th life. And how could I be sure I had 


hat—and of course the fact that Janie 
ead in her little house. 
' come out of the closet, but was still 


7}, ran up those bare service stairs—back 
; the corridor aboyve—and as non- 
i) ntly as possible, exhibiting my robe and 
gown, came down the main staircase to 
) her in our own corridor. 
Vhat’s the matter, Babs? Did I scare 
Ym terribly sorry. I didn’t realize 
if wake up and miss me.” I hoped I 
i ded convincingly calm, and that she 
din’t hear my heart pounding. ‘I thought 
i} d a noise upstairs, so I went to look,” 
Hi her. 
fe scanned my face, but I must have 
-d the scrutiny. “A noise?”’ she repeated 
tly. 
Db, I shouldn’t have told you that. But 
+ worry. I must have imagined it. I 
»d in all the bedrooms up on the next 
‘and there wasn’t a thing.’’ I had a sud- 
nspiration. ‘‘Could it be rats, Babs? It 
seem to come from behind that wain- 
ang.” 
Yh! That’s not a solid wall. The service 
Ws are back there. They—they creak 
stimes at night. Could it have been that 
theard?”’ 
feeble suggestion, but I played it up 
“kfully. ““Yes—I believe it could. Sounds 
vagnify so in the dark.” 
.e’d been badly shaken and still looked 
je uncertainly. 





















on me. I’m the only one who can help - 
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There are two kinds of ladies in the 
world, the one who loves to manage 
and the one who loves to be man- 
aged, and all one has fo do is to find 
out which is which. 


—LUTHER MUNDAY 
A Chronicle of Friendships 
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“Shall we go back to bed?” I urged. “I 
feel dreadful—giving you such a scare when 
your husband particularly asked me to look 
after you.’’ After a moment, ‘‘And all for 
nothing!” I added. 

That seemed to satisfy her. ‘Yes. Yes, 
let’s go.”’ She turned thankfully. 

And right then... from the deserted black- 
ness of the upper floors came a thin, agoniz- 
ing scream, ending in a dreadful gurgling cry, 
and followed by a series of crashes. 

“Ann!”’ I gasped involuntarily. 

Babs was racing for the concealed door 
to the service stairs. She fumbled with it a 
moment that seemed ten, and then 

Still fully dressed, Ann was lying head 
down on the steep, narrow steps and a trail 
of broken banisters marked the way she’d 
fallen—from the nursery gate on the top 
floor. The nursery gate that I’d found se- 
curely locked, and that now swung back and 
forth, loosely, into space. 





My problem, in the end, wasn’t one of get- 
ting myself invited to stay on in Romney 
House, but quite simply of getting out of it 
next morning long enough for the talk with 
Mohr I simply had to have. Babs, appar- 
ently, couldn’t bear me out of her sight. 

The remainder of the night had been one 
long, bad dream. Phone calls . . . the doc- 
tor . . . carrying the small, unconscious but 
still breathing figure on an improvised litter 
to her own bed. Babs utterly stunned, seem- 
ingly incapable of understanding anything, 
or making the smallest decisions—which 
therefore devolved upon me. 

The most impor- 
tant one was taken 
out of my hands by 
the doctor. A hospital 
was out, he said. Ann 
couldn’t be moved. 

Her father’d been 
notified, of course— 
but those weren’t 
days in which family 
concerns could take 
their normal prece- 
dence. By morning 
he still hadn’t come. 
Nothing he could do, 
of course. There was no sign of her regain- 
ing consciousness. 

“Please don’t leave Babs,” he’d said to 
me in our one brief phone conversation. 
“Look after her.” 

And that was a job in itself. Wordless, she 
sat on the edge of her tumbled bed, her 
hands clasped between her knees. The doc- 
tor looked at her uneasily a couple of times, 
muttering that he seemed to have a second 
concussion case on his hands. 

I had quite some difficulty persuading her 
to get dressed, and drink some hot coffee. 

“Tt makes it worse that I hated her so,”’ 
she’d say at intervals. ‘‘ You see that, don’t 
you? It makes it worse.” 


Ayo get Jane over.”’ That had been an- 
other of General Romney’s directives. ‘They 
don’t always get on, but she’s good for Babs. 
Get Jane.” 

Get Jane indeed. But I knew I’d better 
make some feint toward carrying out his 
suggestion. I tried the phone, therefore, os- 
tentatiously and repeatedly. 

“Still no answer,’’ I told Babs for the ump- 
teenth time. ‘*Look—I know just what to do. 
I’ll have to run over to the embassy and re- 
port. Don’t worry—it won’t take me half an 
hour. I'll get leave. I’ve got some owing me, 
and they won’t refuse when they know how 
you need me here.”’ 

I shot her a sidelong glance on that one— 
but I needn’t have worried. To spoiled Babs 
it seemed perfectly natural that a working 
girl could get excused from her job to attend 
her need. 

“Then,” I went on, “I'll have to go by 
my place and get some clothes and”’—I took 
a deep breath—‘“‘I can stop by Janie’s on my 
way back and ——”’ . 

But that brought Babs to her feet. ‘‘No!”’ 
It was the first time since we’d found Ann 
that anything had seemed to penetrate her 
consciousness. “I—J’/l get in touch with 
Janie myself. I can go there while you’re at 
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pure yellow Mustard! 


Ready in thirty minutes! And 
what real old-fashioned flavor 
French’s pure yellow Mustard 
gives to these quick-do baked 
beans. You'll find French’s fla- 
vors better because its rich 
mustard goodness doesn’t 
fade out in cooking. French’s 
blends better, too, because 
it’s smoother and cream- 
ier. It’s no wonder good 
cooks prefer French’s 
Mustard. 
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FRENCHWISE BAKED BEANS 


VY cup French’s Onion Flakes 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
4 cups canned baked beans 
2 tablespoons French’s Prepared Mustard 
2 peeled or 1 cup tomatoes 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 


Cook onion flakes in butter or mar- 
garine over low heat until soft. Add 
to beans. Stir in mustard. Put half 
the beans in pot or casserole. Slice 
half the tomato on top. Sprinkle on 
half the salt and brown sugar. Add re- 
maining beans. Top with tomato, salt 
and brown sugar. Bake 30 minutes in 
hot oven (400° F.). Yield: 6 servings. 
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fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
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the embassy. I’d like to. It’ll give me some- 
thing to do.” If she’d left it at that, it might 
have been convincing, but she tried to im- 
prove on it. “‘ You’ve enough to take care of 
as it is. J should do something to help.’”’ And 
that just wasn’t in character. 

Frank, | thought suddenly. Janie called up 
yesterday. To say she’d seen Frank—and 
whatever that had meant, Babs had been 
frightened. Now Babs, who didn’t know 
Janie was dead, was taking no chances of my 
seeing her before she did. 

“O.K.,”’ I said. But I hesitated. One thing 
I had to be sure of before I let her go alone 
to the little house on the fringe of Belgravia. 
“Have you a key to Jane’s house, Babs?” 
I asked. 

“‘Of course not.” 

She looked so startled that I felt I had to 
explain. “It’s just that her not answering the 
phone . . . suppose she got caught some- 
where last night? By the raid? If she still 
isn’t home ——”’ 

“T can leave a message in-the mailbox,” 
she decided, and rose. “‘I’ll get my things on 
right away.” 

It was while she was doing that that I 
slipped away for a good look by daylight at 
the scene of last night’s . . . accident. 

In case anyone was watching, I went 
up the main stairs—which brought me past 
the children’s rooms, and that boy’s room in 
which I’d found the telephone last night. The 
door was standing open, and on an impulse I 
glanced in. It had, suddenly, a “vacant” 
feel. I couldn’t have told you why. But just 
as surely as I’d known last night that some- 
one was living here, I knew today that he 
was gone. Scared off by Ann’s . . . by what 
had happened last night ? 

I looked along the passage—and seeing 
no one, stepped inside. The telephone was 
gone. 

I left quietly, turning toward the service 
stairs—and smothered a cry of pure fright. A 
man was coming very softly up them. A 
man in French uniform. 

I effaced myself in the doorway of the 
room, and waited. His back to me, the man 
knelt on the stairs, just below the gate, and 
began inspecting the lock with a small mag- 
nifying glass. He gave a satisfied exclama- 
tion and, dropping the glass into his side 
pocket, slipped a glove over his right hand. 
Then, working quickly for a minute or two, 
he pried something loose from the latch of 
the gate. Wrapped it in a handkerchief and 
thrust it inside his blouse. 

When I finally dared come out, I ran first 
to the main stairs, leaning far over so that 
I could see the whole stair well. But René 
Milhaud was not anywhere in sight. Nor 


could I see or hear him when I inspected the 


service stairs. 


The butler was in the front hall, and I 
asked him if Captain Milhaud had called this 
morning. He looked surprised and said no. 
So however he’d gained admittance, it hadn’t 
been openly. What was it the man had said 
in that whispered colloquy? That the club 
was sometimes convenient ? 

Babs was ready to leave now, but I made 
a mental note to investigate the back corri- 
dors of Romney House at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


I reached Grosvenor Square a little before 
ten, and got out at the embassy. After the 
taxi’d pulled away, i walked on two doors, 
went in and, nodding to the guards, climbed 
to the top floor. From there a winding pas- 
sage and several doors, knocked through the 
brick partition walls of houses, led to that 
other building with no front door, where our 
office and others like it were concealed. 

Ben was not in yet, and I sat down to wait. 
The newspapers were on his desk and I 
started reading just to pass the time. Only 
I can’t ever read for long without glasses, 
and so—still poring over the Daily Chron- 
icle—I groped absently for them in my hand- 
bag. They seemed not to be there. 

I laid the paper aside, and instituted a 
thorough search. Suddenly I knew. I’d had 
them on in Jane’s house when I sat down to 
read before the dining-room fire. They must 
have slipped down between the arm and the 


cushion of the easy chair when I laid them 
aside and went to unlock the front door, The 
shell frames were quite wide enough to carry 
a handsome set of fingerprints, and the lenses 
had been made up in London not two weeks 
before, from a U.S. military prescription. 

Ben came in and shut the door, shooting 
me a look. “Quite a little fiesta somebody 
had down there at Number Seventeen,”’ he ob- 
served sardonically. 

‘Have you just come from there?” 

“At ten o’clock on a fine, clear morning 
with a police station right opposite? Are you 
out of your mind?”’ 

“That means you haven’t reported the 
murder.” 

Ieanstenyeters 

“You realize we’re compounding a felony 
by not reporting it?” 

“So we’re compounding a felony. This 


murder may or may not have anything to do_ 


with the thing we’re on. Either way, I can’t 
have reporters, police sergeants and the yel- 
low press all over the Romneys. We haven’t 
a prayer unless our quarry think they’re 
perfectly safe. So we’ll help keep things quiet. 
Maybe it means the police won’t catch their 
murderer. I’m not interested in one mur- 
derer. Or a dozen. I want a nest of traitors, 


NEXT MONTH 


“We find her not guilty.” . . . She 
was free, but half the world would 
always believe that she had killed 
her husband. 

She could not bear to live under 
the dark shadow of suspicion. Her 
only hope of clearing her name lay 
in the little key which she had 
found in the room with Stephen’s 
dead body... . But where was the 
door it would unlock? 

Caught up in the backwash of 
passion and intrigue—and mur- 
der—Helen Graham fights des- 
perately to prove her innocence, in 


“TAM NOT 
GUILTY’’ 


By FRANCES SHELLEY WEES 


Complete in the February Jour- 
NAL, condensed from the novel 


soon to be published by Doubleday. 


and’’—he dropped his voice—‘‘I want ’em 
pretty quick.” 

“IT know. I know. Incidentally—you 
didn’t find my glasses while you were there, 
did you? At Number Seventeen, I mean?”’ 

“Great suffering —— You don’t mean to 
tell me you left "em?”’ 

I explained what had happened. 

Ben was unmollified, but brushed it aside. 
“T’ll go down there as soon as it’s dark. The 
big armchair in the dining room, you say? 
Now let’s get down to business.” 

So I told him. In order. Everything that 
had happened the night before; and that 
morning. He listened silently, brows knit. 

Then: “‘This man—the one the Romney 
dame was talking to—he had an accent but 
you're still not sure it was the Frenchman?” 

“No. It seemed . . . different somehow. 





Of course he was whispering—but .. . the 
rhythm was wrong.” 
““M-hm. .. . We’ve got to be sure. Can’t 


afford to go off half-cocked.” 

I smiled rather palely. 

“Let’s run over this stepdaughter business 
again. You’re pretty sure someone tried to 
kill her?”’ He thought for a moment. “‘ That 
fall could have been an accident. She leaned 
against the gate, expecting it to be locked, 
and it swung open ——”’ 

““Someone would have had to unlock it,”’ I 
insisted. ‘I tried to open it half an hour be- 
fore and couldn’t.”’ 

“You might have undone the catch with- 
out realizing it. Next time someone applied 
pressure—bingo.”’ 
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I thought back carefully. “She se 
before she fell. It was quite a scream. 
she saw someone. And was thrown.” 

“T only wanted to make sure. It wo 
us a lot if the lock showed breakag 
since that’s undoubtedly what the 
man took care of this morning —— 
way, he’s no reason to suspect you?”’ 

“None, specifically. I’ve a feeling 
pects everybody.”’ 

_“Tt could be important. If he’s o 
he’s proved he’s dangerous. Better 
your step.’’ Ben was silent again, 
with a paper cutter. ““O.K.—so th 
daughter was pushed. But it couldn 
been Babs because she was with you. 

“That’s right. But... Ann was sp 
someone. I think she’d been doing i 
larly. I think she was trying to cat 
stepmother with a lover—and of cou 
never succeeded, because that wasn’ 
they were playing at. Then—last nigh 
finally saw who it was, and he tried to 
her neck.”’ 


L: she comes to and starts talking): 
certainly have something to say,”’ hi 
ceded grimly. “Better try to be on 
when she does—7f she does.” 

“T mean to try, believe me. May be 
cult. They’ve got a nurse.” | 
Ben grunted. “‘Let’s get back to th 

murder—the one that really came o 
told me. 

“Tf we’re right about it,” I said sie 
“if it 7s tied up with all the rest of thi 
Babs knows who did it. I mean she will 
as soon as she knows it’s happened.” 

‘She was fond of her sister. Think yq 
use that to crack her?”’ 

““She’s close to cracking now,” I ihe 





‘*Several times I could have pushed h 
the edge, I think. Trouble’d be to ke 
cracked.” 

“The trick, of course, 1s to have so 
evidence she can’t backtrack.” 

“Jane Shackter was killed to sto 
mouth,” I recapitulated—more for { 
than for him. “‘She probably knew 
thing. Maybe she didn’t even realize tl 
portance of what she knew.”’ 

Ben pursed his lips. ‘‘Ironical, wh 
come to think of it. Everything sell 
unearthed could be explained another 
As just one more out-of-bounds love 
this time with a particularly tony c 
characters. Everything else—but not 
So they kill a silly, insignificant little wi 
to keep her mouth shut—and_ her 
talks louder than words!” 

There was a knock, and the corpora’ 
sometimes acted as Mohr’s secretary 
his head around the door. ““Someone’s a 
for you at Number One,” he said t 
(No. 1 was the embassy.) ‘The oul 
phoned.” 

“Tl come,” I said. Visitors had to 
me, if at all, in the place where I wa 
posed to be working. “‘ Who is it, By 
Did the guard say?”’ 

“No. Just that he’d come to take you 
to Romney House, and that he’d wait.’ 

“Better get going,”’ said Ben. 

I hesitated a moment on the thregs 
“Ben, who’s outfitting the Free Fren| 

“We are mostly. Some of their stuff’s 
ish. Why?” 

“That phone. The handset, I meaj 
wasn’t American, and it wasn’t British. 

We looked at each other. “I'll ha 
Nazi one up here for you to look at next, 
you come,” he said quietly. ‘‘ Now scram 





“This is a surprise,’’ I said, coming ¢ 
the wide stairs at No. 1. I hoped devé 
I didn’t show gaite what a surprise it) 
For of all people I might have expecté 
see, René Milhaud was certainly the las 

“Not an unpleasant one, I hope,” he 
smoothly. ‘I called Romney House. | 
Babs said you would be coming back,| 
that I should pick you up. I have a car 
side.”’ 

I hesitated. ‘“‘ You go ahead,”’ I os 
must go by my flat and get some clothe! 

“That’s all right.”” And then, firml 
though disposing of the matter: “‘I wan 
talk to you.” 
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qjrugged, and we started down the steps 
-d a small car bearing Free French in- 






































as he was about to open th oor for 
‘ne stopped. “‘Listen,’”’ he said, and his 
‘(was different. Warmer, more direct. 


Uihight 2” 

niled derisively. ‘You are asking me?”’ 
is important that I know. More impor- 
han you can realize.” 


(f drew back and stared at me with nar- 
eyes. ‘‘Very well. We can continue 


- “Thad thought we could perhaps help 
other.”’ 

yhat on earth is there for either of us to 
vBthe other with?” I retorted. 

‘b) shrugged. “It is my mistake. Will you 
ih, pleaser” And right then it happened. 
ida. Clean, straightforward Linda, ut- 
removed from all we were wallowing in. 
she was—directly in front of us. 

fe saw me and started forward with a 


raint—made her hesitate, and she 
itd tquiringly from me to my com- 
m; continued forward another two steps 
fa mechanical toy that is just running 
f and stopped with one hand at her 
it 


” 


sinda!”’ I cried. “Listen tome. This —— 
interrupted. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
she asked carefully. So terribly con- 
d. ‘“You must have known he was in 
known for a long time.” 

Nlo,”’ I insisted. ‘Linda, you’ve got to 
d: ““Linda—ma petite Linda ——’”’ The 
at my side reached out both hands to- 
her. 

We went straight on. ‘You should have 
o{[me. It would have been kinder. Instead 





‘ied it again to say brightly to him, 
w are you, René? Nice to have seen you 
,.”’ Then she ran. Up the steps and into 
bassy. 
1 a split second we stood as though lost. 
ed), with a cry René bounded up the steps 
her, calling, ‘““Linda! Wait! Linda!” 
i) eized him by the arm with more strength 
I’d known I possessed—the strength 
solute rage—spun him round as though 
ere a toy. ‘You stop right here!” I 
». “Let her alone! Haven’t you hurt her 
agg?” 
dh: flung me off with violence. “Let me 
Aind your own business!” 
ua hat’s exactly what I am doing! I hap- 
‘0 love that girl.” 
nd I?” he cried. ““What do you think 
i 
}LLOWED him up the steps. Inside, one 
y{iwas barring access to the stairs, while his 
aiaer hurried over from the front door. The 
/ inside the information booth looked on, 
4 led. 
jdlené stopped short, passing a hand across 
if ae “T beg your pardon,” he said. 
‘ave not intended to force my way past 
ofl ” He turned to the booth. ‘I would like 
i!)eak to Miss Linda Fields,” he said. 
jusing his lips, the receptionist ran his 
r down the list of extensions, then picked 
1e phone and dialed. 
stepped up beside René. Asked quietly, 
-ipat are you going to tell her?” 
i)j2 made a movement of impatience, 
.twhing me away. Then the meaning of 
|) I’d said penetrated. He looked at me, 
| the misery at the back of his eyes was 
nse. I thought of Linda and steeled my 
hit. 
There are things she doesn’t know— 
')’ I said. “Lady Barbara—the whole 
i!p at Romney House —— 
‘You mean you would tell her?” 
if necessary to protect her—yes.”’ 
You understand nothing! In a war— 
hie are things that come before . . . one’s 
‘| emotions.” 


He) 


” 





What was it Ben had said? ““A man who 
has convictions . . . a man working for a 
cause he believes in ———”’ 

“Yes,” I said. “In a war, first things first. 
So what are you going to tell her today— 
about your position in Romney House?” 

He clenched his hands and looked down. 
“You are right,” he said. And to the recep- 
tionist: ‘Never mind, please. I am sorry to 
have troubled you.” 

“T want to talk to you,’’ he had said, 
but it was a silent drive to my apartment. 

“You'd better wait in the car. I won’t be 
long,’’ I said when we arrived. But he shook 
his head and followed me into the house. 


On the way up in the creaking elevator — 
it was suffering one of its infrequent spells of 
actually working—‘“‘ You have known Linda 
very long?”’ he asked. 

“Long enough.” 

He nodded. “‘That would explain it,’’ he 
said. 

“What?” 

“Your hostility. I have felt it from the 
first. The very minute you walked into that 
room last night ——”’ 

“You’re not used to hostility from women, 
are you, Captain Milhaud?”’ 

He flushed, but his face was a mask. ‘‘ You 
have perhaps the right to draw that conclu- 
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sion,” he said quietly. “I shall perhaps have 
the right to correct it someday.” 

I opened the door. “‘ Does it matter? What 
I think?” I asked. 

He sighed. ‘Probably not.” 

“You may sit here while I get my things 
together.”’ 

There was no door between the sitting 
room and bedroom, but from the chair I’d 
indicated he could not watch me while I 
packed. He sat down, and I did not hear him 
move, but later, when I was taking my green 
coat from the wardrobe, intending to lock it 
away in my trunk, he was suddenly standing 
in the dividing arch. 
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WHITE RICE... 
COOKS FAST AS ANY! 


? Turn heat high. - 3 
e When beginning to 

boil, reduce heat to 
medium low. Stir once 
with fork. 


© 






Cover tightly and 
» cook 12-14 min- 
utes or until all liquid 
is absorbed. 


1 Combine 1 cup 
e Carolina Brand or 
River Brand Rice, 134 
cups cold water, 1 
tspn. salt, 1 tbspn. 
butter or margarine in 
heavy saucepan 


(about 3 quarts). : 
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RIVER BRAND 
—the popular low-cost 
regular grain rice. 


CAROLINA 
—the King Size 
extra long grain rice. 


Gui. BETTER 3 WAYS 


1. COOKS FAST AS ANY! 


It’s miraculous! Now an easy new method lets you cook 
rice in only 14 minutes... and it’s fluffier, tastier, too! 


MORE RICE PER PACKAGE! 


It’s economical! River Brand and Carolina Brand Rice 
give you up to 3 times as much rice per package as arti- 
ficially processed brands. 


DELICIOUS NATURAL FLAVOR! 


It’s rice with succulent nourishment and traditional full 
natural flavor—not pre-cooked or tampered with in any 
way!...makes every dish a tasty treat. 


2. 


3. 
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NOW! NATURAL 


“That is a pretty color,” he observed. 
“Much more becoming for you than black.”’ 
He smiled bleakly, looking straight at me as 
he finished: ‘‘I have wondered several times 
why you changed it last night.” 


And I’ve often wondered since what would 
have happened if we’d had it out then and 
there, René Milhaud and I, alone in my top- 
floor flat with no one to intervene. 

But that had to be the moment Mrs. 
Marchbanks chose to rap on the outer door, 
simultaneously opening it and walking in, 
as was her habit. 

“T hope I’m not inconveniencing you, 
miss.’’ Her beady eyes fastened themselves 
upon the young French officer lounging in the 
archway. “On’y this ’ere is flat J’s time, and 
I ’as to stick to me schedule.” 


i MUTTERED something acquiescent, and 
snapped my suitcase shut. “All right, let’s 
go,” I said to René, and could feel Mrs. 
Marchbanks triumphantly assuming the 
worst. 

Which is how it happened that we ar- 
rived back silently at Romney House, after 
a silent drive—to be greeted by Babs witha 
tense gaiety bordering on hysteria, and the 
news that luncheon was practically on the 
table. 

Babs was so tense that conversation was 
almost impossible, though René made 
heroic efforts. F 

We'd reached the ersatz coffee when 
suddenly, “‘Oh, darling!”’ Babs burst out. “I 
nearly forgot to tell you. I got in touch with 
Janie.’”’ She took a deep gulp of the unap- 
petizing brew. ‘‘So you needn’t bother trying 
to reach her any more.” 

I spent a moment longer than was strictly 
necessary, intently stirring the liquid in my 
tiny gilt cup. Why was Babs lying? 

“Oh,”’ I said. “‘Is she coming over ?”’ 

I could feel René’s eyes on me, and be- 
cause I couldn’t face Babs at that moment, 
allowed myself to meet them. We exchanged 
a queer, expressionless stare that neverthe- 
less carried a peculiar current of under- 
standing. Why was Babs lying? 

“Janie?” she cried, still with that awful, 
brittle animation. ‘No, darling. She can’t. 
She’s desolate, but she has to drive a VIP 
to Scotland and’ll be gone for days.” 

It was a good excuse. Janie was a driver 
at the War Office. 

“So you see, darlings, how thankful I am 
to have both of you here to keep me from go- 
ing quite mad!”’ And dancing ahead of us, 
Babs led the way back to that awful, glass- 
paneled sitting room. 

I walked slowly over to the fire, avoiding 
the chair Ann had occupied last night. 

“Did you finally get her on the phone?” 
asked René. He was watching Babs. Nar- 
rowly. 

“Who, dear? Oh—Janie! No. The phone 
seems to be on the blink,’’ she said. “Last 
night’s raid, I suppose. No—I went round. 
To the house.” 

I took a deep breath. How could she go 
on like this—unless she herself —— 

“T caught her just as she was getting 
ready to leave,”’ she said, and lit a cigarette 
with hands that were not quite steady. “A 
good job I did or we’d not have known what 
had become of her.”’ 

And that, I thought, was that. 

“T think I'll go and see if I can’t spell 
Ann’s nurse for a while,” I said abruptly. 

“Go ahead and try, darling. But she 
won't let you. I’ve offered twice myself, this 
morning. You’d think she was a watchdog 
instead of a nurse.” 

I wondered at her voicing that particular 
thought under the circumstances, as I hur- 
ried down to the stairs. I paused there, look- 
ing back, but no one followed; ran down and 
picked up the phone, carrying it as far as the 
cord would reach—into the coat cupboard; 
and dialed the W.O. 

Keeping my voice low, “‘Car pool. please,” 
I asked. “May I speak to Lady Jane Shack- 
ter? ...Oh, I see. Thank you.” 

I car ried the instrument back to its place 
in the front hall. The car-pool operator had 
told me that Jane Shackter was at her sis- 
ter’s home, ill. Lady Babs Romney had 
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called to report it and said she would | 
unable to work for the rest of that weel 

I went thoughtfully back up the stairs, 
vising my estimate of Babs’ intelligen 
(Unless, of course, someone else was tellit 
her what to do?) 





G 


tude was correct. A forbidding-looking ol 
erly woman in an untidy uniform, 
opened the door only a crack, and refust 


room. “Which one of them is that ?”’ 

Silently she opened the door wide to ] 
him see. The doctor was sitting by the be 
studying Ann’s white face. 

He glanced up briefly at me, and sa 
“Wait a moment.” Then he crossed 
room. “‘I’ll be back later,” he said and, pi¢ 
ing up his bag, closed the door. 

We went down, and he took my arm a 
led me back into the cavernous dining roo 

“What do you really know about this 
he demanded then. 

“T told you everything I know this mo 
ing. Babs and I were just outside her be 
room door and we heard a scream ——’’ | 

“What were you doing ee her be 
room?” 

“Well, she was looking for me. Vd thou: 
I heard a noise, and gone to investigate 
found nothing. On my way back I met Ba 
coming to look for me. We were togeth 
when .. . Ann cried out.”’ 

“Hm,” he said. 

“Do you—what is it you’re trying to f 
out?”’ 

“T wish I knew, young lady. .. . I we 
up and looked at that gate. The latch i is sf 
set. Locked. The place it fits on the fra | 
work is torn loose. I suppose she could ha 
fallen.”” He shot a penetrating look at nj 
and held it. “It would be a lot easier to : 





derstand her condition . . . if she w 
pushed.” There was an uneasy silence. “‘ 
don’t seem altogether surprised?”’ he sé 
then. (I’d thought better of play-acting 1 
fore those gimlet eyes.) 

“T thought that too,” I said. ‘Of cour 
Only who? And why should anyone want 
hurt Ann?” 

“Why indeed?” But he spoke dry 
“Still stick to your story?” 

I nodded dumbly. “I have to. It’s t 
truth.’”’ And after a moment: ‘She will ¢ 
well?” 

“Who knows?”’ He clapped his hat on tf 
back of his head and was gone. 

The volcano was beginning to rumble 
derfoot. I went back upstairs very slowd | 
thinking. I might have less time, even, th 
Ben and I had believed. 


That, I suppose, was what drove me, tli 
very afternoon, to start searching for the h 
den passage that must still link this hoy 
and the service club that had been car 
out of it. The link hinted at last night b 
man with a foreign accent who might) 
might not be René Milhaud—and of wh« 
Babs Romney was afraid. 





i STARTED once more on the top floor, a 
worked my way down those service stairs 
going over every inch, every board, evé 
niche—until they led me into the baseme 
where the kitchens and the living quart 
of the skeleton staff that remained to Ro 
ney House made further search impossil 
(And for that matter, any secret communi 
tion with the club highly unlikely.) Nothi; 
Not even the possibility that I’d overlook 
anything to give me hope. And yet, unl 
I’d completely misunderstood what I’d hez 
last night—and I had not misunderstood 
there had to be such a link. 

I. rejoined Babs and René in the sitt 
room. They were playing backgammo} 
badly, with only half attention, Babs’ t 
sion seeming to have infected the man ¢ 

“You’ve been long enough,”’ she obser} 
as I came in and sat down. 

“T talked to the nurse,” I said. ‘ ‘You Ww 
right—she wouldn’t let me spell her.” 

‘Talked to her! Well! That’s more t 
any of the rest of us have been able to do. 
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“And the doctor was here. Nothing 

anged. He said he’d be back later.”’ 

Babs shook the dice violently. Was she 

sturbed that I’d had contact with these 

70? Or merely provoked at my neglect of 

1? She said nothing, merely slammed the 

eckers noisily onto new points. 

I turned my attention to René. “Don’t 
ever do any work?”’ I asked. 

“Sometimes. You would be surprised. But 

) the moment I am on congé.”’ 

!) Babs interrupted him. ‘Oh, don’t start 

-|Jarring, you two. That would be more than 

“could bear.” 

Samson, the butler, had started on the 

‘Nackout. These winter afternoons grew 





Vficently built,” I started chattily. “You 
)n’t hear one sound from the club, and it 
st be very noisy there. Tell me... is it 
mpletely walled off—or is there some way 
yu can slip through occasionally and look 


WAS watching in the glass paneling, and 
dn’t miss Samson’s slight movement, as 
Yvough to speak—although of course no 
all-trained English servant would do such 
‘thing unless directly addressed. 

\‘“What about it, Samson?” I laughed. 
i\[sn’t there some secret passage?”’ 

In the glass wall I saw him open his 
outh, and his eyes meet Babs’. Saw her 
1 ke an almost imperceptible gesture of 
} gation with her hand. Whatever he’d been 
)ing to say, he changed it to a prim “I’m 
re I don’t know, miss.”’ And beat a digni- 
d, but for all that hasty, retreat. 

1) In the glass wall, too, I’d seen René’s ex- 
\\Jession—and knew that whatever else my 
parently idle question meant to him, the 
ea of this passage was nothing new. 
“Darling, what an idea!’’ Babs had de- 
‘ded to resume her role of feverish anima- 
yn. ‘A passage through to the club! What 
it would be—dashing in there when 
ey’re having a party, maybe, and looking 
from some gallery. It’s a wonderful 
ought. Whatever put it into your head?” 
I shrugged. “Oh, nothing—it was just an 
ea,” and knew she didn’t believe me. 
René left at last, promising to come back 
iter. And then, when it had been dark for 
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Continental cooking. 


POPULAR IN ROME 


Scramble an egg in butter. Put it into 

a flat soup plate and pour hot con- 

sommé over it. Sprinkle generously 

ll with grated Parmesan cheese. Won- 

} derful! But unless you have a gigantic 

| Italian appetite, it is rather much for 
a first course at a hearty dinner. But 
with crisp bread or toast, a green 
salad and some fruit you have a typi- 
cal and excellent Continental luncheon. 

j 

| 

| 

: 

t 
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A TRICK FROM BRITTANY 
Stuff roast chicken with onions rather 
than the usual dressing. Take little 
white onions—the pickling kind are 
fine—peel them, wash, season with 
salt and pepper and cram as many 
into the bird as you can. They give a 
wonderful flavor, pronounced yet deli- 
cate, to the roasted chicken and are 
indescribably delicious in themselves 
served as a vegetable with the chicken. 


FRIED CHEESE 
FROM YUGOSLAVIA 
In Yugoslavia they serve fried cheese, 
and it is delicious. Take almost any 
kind of cheese that you have on 


CONTINENTAL FLAVOR 
* By PETER B. DUKE 
In the adventurous cooking of three meals a day, it is the little some- 


thing added here, the slightly different way of preparation, which 
brings out a new flavor or accents an old one. This is the secret of 


about an hour, I was called to the front door. 
“A messenger,” Samson said, “‘from the em- 
bassy.”’ He’d refused to come upstairs. 

Mohr, of course, and in case of prying 
eyes, he had an important-looking envelope 
which he handed over ceremoniously, mak- 
ing me sign a receipt for it. 

“T went as soon as it was dark, to get your 
glasses,’”’ he told me under cover of this offi- 
cial mumbo-jumbo, “but there was no need. 
They’ve burned the house down.” 

“What!” 

“A very professional job too. Traces of 
phosphorus—just enough for it to look like 
an incendiary, and that’s what the authori- 
ties think: that it caught the bomb during 
last night’s raid .. . fell through the skylight, 
down the stair well and for some reason 
smoldered for hours before the blaze really 
broke out. When it was discovered it was too 
late. There’s nothing left.’ 

“The body?” 

“They haven’t looked for one, of course. 
They checked on Lady Jane, but she was re- 
ported elsewhere this morning at the office 
where she works. Later—if it 7s found’’—he 
shrugged—‘‘one more bomb victim, in one 
more burned-out house.”’ 

A staff car drove up. It was General Rom- 
ney. Ben nodded to me, and left. He’d prom- 
ised to phone me during the evening, in case 
it should be difficult for me to call him. I 
waited while the master of the house ran up. 

“How is she?”’ he called. 

“Ann? No change. She hasn’t regained 
consciousness.” 

“And Babs?” 

“She’s terribly nervous. Strung up. I ex- 
pect it’s only natural though.”’ 

“T can’t stay. Just came because I want 
her to go down into Cambridgeshire with my 
mother and the boy. She can’t do anything 
for Ann—and she shouldn’t be here with all 
these raids, the state she’s in... . Come up 
with me. She won’t want to go.” 

That was putting it mildly. “I won’t!”’ 
Babs all but screamed. “I won’t leave 
here ——” 

“But darling—there’s no point in staying. 
I can be with you here less and less. In any 
case, I can reach you in Cambridgeshire al- 
most as quickly as I can get up to London. 
You’d be with the boy. You know you’d love 
that.” 









hand—a too sharp variety is not good. 
American Cheddar or Swissis excellent. 
Cut it into chunks 1” x 14” x 3”. Dip in 
beaten ege, cracker crumbs or meal, 
ege again, meal again and fry in deep 
fat. It turns out a crisp, crunchy, 
golden brown on the outside, and the 
cheese inside has melted just enough 
to give it a unique flavor. This is a 
dessert on the Dalmatian coast, but 
would be fine for a light lunch or sup- 
per dish. 






















SAUERKRAUT—HUNGARIAN 
If you are fond of sauerkraut, you 
might try the way that the Hungarians 
fix it. Use a medium-sized onion for 
each cupful of sauerkraut. Chop the 
onion up coarsely. Drain the kraut 
and mix in the onion. Pack into an 
earthenware or glass bowl and pour 
salad oil over the mixture until it is 
completely covered. Let this mixture 
set, or marinate, for 3 or 4 days in 
the refrigerator. Use it.as a condiment, 
cold, with any kind of fatty meat— 
pork chops, roast pork, duck or even 
lamb. You will discover an entirely 
new taste thrill here. 





“T won’t! I can’t! I can’t leave here.”’ 

This house, | thought, and what it contains. 

“Ts it perhaps an individual you don’t 
want to leave?”’ His tone had changed. 

“Think what you like ——” 

I slipped out into the hall, closing the door 
behind me. Could this be, René’s appointed 
role? Was Babs using him as a shield—an 
excuse in case of need? Only . . . it left so 
many loose pieces unaccounted for. 

After a few moments the General came 
out. “I'll send a car for you in half an hour,” 
he was saying. Whatever had happened be- 
tween them, he was no longer hostile. 

But, “It’s no use. I won’t go!”’ reiterated 
his wife. 

He beckoned me to the stairs. ‘‘I’ll send 
the car, but I’m not sure she’ll use it. I can’t 
think what’s got into her. Maybe my mother 
and the boy’d better come up here.”’ 

He ran down the steps into the blackout. I 
heard the car drive off. 

Babs was pacing feverishly when I re- 
turned. “I’m not going,”’ she told me im- 
mediately. “I don’t know what he said to 
you, but I’m not going. I won’t leave this 
house.” 

“Why not?” I asked quietly, and as she 
ignored that: ‘‘I should think you’d like to 
be with your son. Don’t you care for him?” 

It had been a shot at random, but it hit 
the mark. She whirled. ‘‘ Care for him!”’ she 
cried. Even now I cannot describe her tone, 
or the look on her face. I can only say that 
she seemed to me like a militant madonna. 
A representation of motherhood at bay. 
“But that’s why ——’” she began, and 
stopped. 

I felt suddenly that I had been presented 
with the key to the whole puzzle. ‘‘Babs,”’ 
I said softly, “‘what is in this house? What’s 
wrong ?”’ 

She backed away. ‘What are you talking 
about? I don’t know what you mean!”’ 

“T think you do.” I paused. “‘Let’s take 
Ann. Why ts Ann dying?” 

“She isn’t! You don’t know what you’re 
saying.” 

“Oh, but she is—and you know it. She 
was meant to, wasn’t she? Everybody has 
taken it for granted that it was an accident. 
Except the doctor. He isn't sure ” She 
gave a stifled cry. ‘No. He isn’t sure—and 
that’ll mean an inquiry. Can you face an 
inquiry?” I paused. ‘“‘Look, Babs. You and 
I know. We know she was pushed. Don’t you 
think it’s time we talked about it?”’ 





Sur sprang up and brushed past me. 
“You're out of your mind!”’ she cried. “I 
won't listen to you! Get out of this house!”’ 
She was trembling violently. She crossed the 
room to a small French writing desk and, 
picking up her purse which lay on top of it, 
began rummaging inside it frantically. Her 
hands were shaking so that she could hardly 
hold it. ‘I must write to my mother-in-law,” 
she was babbling. ‘‘Go! Please go at once.”’ 

I sat down where | could watch her. 

“T must write to my mother-in-law,” she 
repeated. “After all, she’s the child’s grand- 
mother. She—I ——’”’ She was almost inco- 
herent, but she’d found what she was look- 
ing for. A pair of heavy, shell-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and putting them up with hands that 
still shook, she began fumbling around the 
desk for note paper. ““I—I can’t see any- 
thing!’’ she cried suddenly, brushing her hair 
away from her forehead with both palms. 
‘“What’s happened? I’ve gone blind!” 

My heart was suddenly very heavy. There 
was no longer any room for doubt. No ex- 
planation that could take care of this... . I 
rose and crossed to her. “‘I think it may be 
because you have my glasses on,”’ I said. 

“What?” 

I reached out and took them from her gen- 
tly. ““ Yes, these are mine.” 

She gave a deprecatory laugh. ‘‘ Yours? 
How stupid. I must have picked them up in 
the bedroom.’ She began a_halfhearted 
search for her own, but I stopped her. 

‘You picked them up, Babs,”’ I said. ‘‘ But 
not here. You see... I left them at Janie’s. 
Last night, before I came here.” 

There was a devastating silence. Then she 
gave a sort of moan, and sank onto her knees 
on the floor, gazing at me. ‘‘Who—what are 
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you?” she whispered, and her lips were 
white. 

“Hadn’t you better answer the questions, 
Babs?” I said very gently. Sitting before her, 
holding one hand, I forced her to look at me. 
“ What are you? Are you a traitor?” 

She stared at me in horror. “ You know?” 
she barely breathed. And then, “No! No, I’m 
not. It’s not that way at all.” 

“Then tell me the truth, Babs.” 

With a sort of helpless resignation, she 
shook her head, murmuring, “I can’t, I 
can’t.” 

“Janie,” I said. “Did you kill her, Babs?” 

“You can’t think ——’’ she started. It had 
the unmistakable ring of truth. 

“Then who did? You know.” 

“Oh, I don’t!” 

“You went there today. You told me you 
had no key, but you did. You got in. You 
picked up my glasses there—that proves it.” 

“Yes, I went there today. But I didn’t 
know. And then—I found her.” She shud- 
dered. 

“Why was she killed, Babs?” I insisted. 
“You know that.” 

“No 

“Just as you know who did it. That’s 
what you’ve got to tell me now.” 

“TI can’t! I don’t know! I ——” The 
hideous wail of the sirens cut across her hys- 
terical denial. ““Oh, no—no!”’ she sobbed. 
“Not another one. Not again tonight. I 
can’t bear it!” 

“Babs!’’ I shook her. “‘Never mind the 
raid. Answer me. You do know who did it. 
You went to Janie’s today to cover up. You 
called the War Office and lied—to keep any- 
one from checking up on her. You even set 
fire to Janie’s house to keep the body from 
being found. Somebody told you how to do 
that—you wouldn’t have made such a good 
job of it ———”’ I stopped because she was 
staring at me. 

“But I didn’t. I didn’t set fire to any- 
thing. I only shut the closet door to—to 
hide her. I’m telling you the truth. I only 
wanted it .. . not to show. .. for a few days.”’ 

Why?’ 

“Until ——” She stopped. 

“Go on. Until what?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Tt won’t do, Babs. You tried to cover 
Janie’s death because you know who killed 
her, and if you didn’t burn the house down 
you know who did.”’ 

“T tell you I don’t—I don’t—I ——’” 

“Babs, listen to me.” I gripped both her 
shoulders, forcing her to look at me. “‘It isn’t 
the fire—or Janie’s death—or even what’s 
happened to Ann that really matters. What 
matters is the treachery. Who is it, Babs? 
And how did they drag you in?” 

“Oh, but it’s not! It’s not treachery, I tell 
you. You don’t understand.”’ 

“You keep saying that. Go on, make me. 
Make me understand.” 





I LET go of her, and she reeled back against 
the desk. The sirens had cut off, but in place 
of the usual deathly silence there was a 
heavy beat of engines overhead, as though 
the night sky were heavy with machinery. 

“T can’t.”’ Her lips formed the words, but 
no sound came. 

I had a sudden inspiration. ‘‘Babs—do 
you want your son here? In this house?’”’ She 
looked wildly at me, and I struck again. 
“The General is planning to send him here. 
Tomorrow. Because you wouldn’t leave.” 

“No!” she barely breathed. Then, hys- 
teria building as the words came tumbling 
out: “He can’t! He mustn’t. For God’s sake 
help me! If you were ever my friend, help 
me. ... Stop him! We’ve got to stop him.” 

This was it. Good-by now io everything 
except the job in hand—the demands of war. 
“Babs, who is Frank?” I asked her. 

But the only answer was a strangled sound 
as Lady Barbara Romney pitched forward 
onto the floor in a dead faint. 

At almost the same instant, 
opened on the figure of the nurse. 
need her words to tell me 


the door 
I didn’t 
Ann was dead. 


It was later. How much later I have no 
ide 2a. tide doctor had administered a sedative 
o the still-unconscious mistress of the house. 


This time, his promise to return was frankly 
and openly menacing. 

She lay now, Babs, in her improvised 
satin-and-gilt bedroom, in a heavily drugged 
sleep. For how long had the doctor said? I 
sat by the big bed moodily staring at her. 

It had been so close. And now . . . what 
were my chances? All would have to be be- 
gun again, and without the invaluable ele- 
ment of surprise—shock. 

So close . . . and was I to fail? 

Suddenly I leaned over and put out the 
lamp, the room’s only illumination. Got up 
and, holding back the heavy blackout cur- 
tain, gazed out into the night. Black sky 
over the black city, crisscrossed with the 
darting fingers of searchlights—and_ still, 
over all, the insistent hum of engines. 

Those engines... odd. A different rhythm 
to them. 
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By MARY ELIZABETH VROMAN 





So ends our day! 

Our little flurry of tempes- 
tuous snow, 

So briefly lovely, 

Melted in the hungry mouth 
of time: 

And not a trace to show 


That it was there. 


So falls the night! 

The kind curtains of forget- 
fulness 

Shut out the cruel light, 

When sharp winds disturb the 
place 

Where lie the buried yearnings 

For remembered passions. . . 


And yotir face. 


So burns the flame! 

That warms you at another 
hearth 

And leaves me chill. 

And the kind leaves conceal 
the path 

My footsteps made, 

But the small gate I gently 
closed 


Is swinging still. 


OHO 


Every now and then would come a silence. 
And then after a pause, a crash—less rever- 
berant than usual. Less bass in it. The whole 
routine was somehow changed. Off beat. 

In the morning we were to learn that the 
war of the robots had begun—for these were 
the first V-1’s. But that night we knew only 
that in some way the tempo was different in 
that symphony of destruction that by now 
we knew so well. 

I dropped the curtain at last, with a sigh, 
and switched on the light again. Even with 
its soft rose shade, it was cruel to the hag- 
gard woman lying there. I stood and looked 
down on her, wondering. Then I left the room. 
It must be very late now. Late enough to 
attempt the one thing I still could do. Find 
the passage connecting the two sections of 
the house, and whatever portion of its secret 
might still be hidden there. 

This afternoon there had been Samson’s 
abortive gesture, and René’s face and some- 
thing Babs had said. Something about dash- 
ing into the club and looking on from a gal- 
lery.... Now I remembered. The evening I’d 
visited the club, and seen the great ballroom, 
converted now into a game room and lounge. 
I’d noticed that gallery. A musicians’ gal- 
lery like those in medieval castles, set high 
in the wall on—yes, it would be this side of 
the house. 


I closed my eyes, trying to visualize a floor 
plan. As one went into the club by the rear 
entrance, the former ballroom had been in 
the middle, on the ground floor. The musi- 
cians’ gallery, perched in the end wall, would 
be about level with where I now stood, and 
in the middle of the great house. Then . 


“ gomewhere in that shrouded back drawing 


room —— 

I had to work in the dark—but in the end 
it was astonishingly easy. 

In the very middle, where it had to be. 
Let into the paneling like the concealed 
service door in the passage outside. A min- 
imum of fumbling to find the catch, and 
a whole section of wall swung back to admit 
me to a small anteroom. On the far side lay 
another door. Unconcealed this time, and 
boasting a prosaic ordinary knob. 

I turned it and pushed the door an inch or 
two. Yes. Here was the gallery. I could see 
down into the club lounge below. It was an 
off night, and the raid had started early, so 
attendance was sparse. Nevertheless, I knelt 
on the floor so that the balustrade would 
conceal me. 

I’d found Babs’ gallery—and undoubtedly 
the ‘‘secret passage’ Samson knew. It hadn’t 
been hard; on the other hand, what had it 
got me? For here certainly was no convenient 
entrance a man could use secretly, at will. A 
twenty-foot drop into the middle of a public 
lounge might be all right—if you chose your 
time. But how would one get back? No. 


No. There had to be another means of en- 
trance to this gallery. And it would probably 
be some mean, eighteenth-century servants’ 
entrance—that, combined with the prankish 
door I’d just discovered, had provided the 
man Babs feared with a means of coming and 
going at will in Romney House. 

Once I'd thought of it, I found it. There 
weren’t so many places to look. This time it 
was a small sliding door contrived in the 
woodwork on the south end of the gallery. 
And it gave onto a narrow—incredibly nar- 
row, incredibly precipitous—spiral staircase 
that led only down. Down into what must be 
the cellars, for I’d certainly gone beyond the 
regular basement by now. . . . And just as I 
was beginning to wonder whether it led only 
to some secret dungeon, it stopped in a tiny 
square hall before a locked door. The key 
was on my side. 

For just amoment before I turned it, some- 
thing warned me of acute danger close at 
hand. I felt as though, behind that door, 
lurked a wild beast panting to get into the 
arena. A cold sweat broke out all over me. 
But it was ridiculous. In the first place, if the 
door was locked on my side, that meant the 
man who used it must be somewhere in 
Romney House. Danger, if any, would follow 
me down those stairs. Resolutely I turned the 
key and tried to push the door out. Discov- 
ered that instead it opened toward me, and 
stepped back, pulling it with me. 

I'll never quite know what happened then. 
Something as intangible as a blast of cold air 
rushed out. Something that had body, 
though, for even as I went down with a sav- 
age blow to one side of my head, my flash- 
light careened off into space, and fell clatter- 
ing onto stone somewhere below. In the 
complete blackness that ensued I felt two 
hands, strong.as a steel vise, close about my 
throat. I seized the wrists and struggled to 
pull them apart . . . and then suddenly, very 
close, came the most ghastly, ear-splitting 
crash—long drawn out with the sounds of 
endlessly splintering wood, and_ grinding 
stone—and something that might have been 
the crackling of fire. 


I came to, lying on the floor in the ghostly 
back drawing room, dimly lit now by a late 
moon. René Milhaud was bending over me. 

“Thank God,” he said, as I opened my 
eyes. “For a moment there I thought I’d 
been too late after all.”’ 

I struggled to sit up. 

“Lie still.” He pushed me down. ‘You 
were badly knocked about. If I had not found 
you when I did ——”’ 

“But you—you tried to strangle me!” 

“Not I, my little colleague—I think! But 
Franz von Wernich, Nazi soldier and spy, 
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whom I have come to believe we were bo} 
chasing.” 

My head ached, and I lay back, trying | 
re-sort these words into some kind of sens 
Suddenly it struck me there was somethi, 
odd about the angle of the far wall. I str 
gled to raise myself. Yes. There was broke 
glass on the floor—a window sagging at 
crazy angle—and a great hole open to t 
sky. 
René had followed my gaze. “‘We took 
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direct hit. A bomb on the back part of thi} 


house. The club. It went through to HH 
cellars. A beam caught you and Von We | 
nich.”” He paused. ‘The only difference 
that he is dead.” 

“Then you —— 

“French Intelligence.” He slipped an a 
under my shoulders, bracing me so that 
could almost sit. ““ There have been leaks 
information—you probably know that. 
at Free French headquarters came und 
suspicion. For this we could not blame an 
one—they were doing only their duty. Bt 
we were suspicious of something here 
As he talked, fast, he became more distinct} 
foreign. 

“Von Wernich I found two days ago. T 
was easy for me because I have known him 
the past—so when I see him walking about 
London, in civilian clothes, in wartime . 
well! But he alone is not enough. We mu: 
find his connections here. Particularly wi 
these people in this house. 

“T followed him last night to Lady Jane 
Before he left, you went in. Later—when 
found what he had done there—and ye 
came on here and said nothing —— 

“Yes, of course. You had to think I w 
with them.” 

“T was not sure. If you are an accor 
plice—if you are Intelligence—both tim | 
you will have to act so. But this afternoo) 
suddenly I am sure. Because a man comé 
here to speak to you after it is dark. A maj 
whom I have heard about though he do 
not know me. Major Mohr.”’ 

“But tonight,” I said. ‘How did you 
me tonight?” | 


| 
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““IT come back to this house and the phon 
is ringing. Samson has told me the news: 
and that Lady Babs has had a—what d) 
you say?—sedative. So I answer. It is 
man—for you. So I looked—and could ng 
find you. 

“All at once I am very worried becausé 
you see, after what has happened to Lad| 
Jane and Ann, I have taken a great chancé 
Perhaps a wrong chance, because it is i 0 
portant that this Franz lead us to all ! 
connections here . . . but J have locked han 
into his secret passageway. 

“As soon as it was dark this afternoon, 
has gone out—as always. At once I lock thi 
end. The door at the foot of the musicians 
stair. Then I wait till he comes back, an 
goes in. And I lock the other.” He shrugged 
“He was a madman. It was not right that hi 
should be any longer loose.” 

“Then I. . . unlocked him? TJ set hin 
free?” 

“Tt is lucky for you that you choose to dé 
so only when a Luftwaffe robot plane is pointy 
ing itself at this house!”’ 

“Lady Babs!” I exclaimed suddenly. * 
she ——’”’ | 


{ 


* Sur i is alive. Perhaps it is bad for her tha 
she is alive, but ———”’ He shrugged. ‘‘She i 
in the small sitting room.’’ He sighed. ‘‘And 
perhaps it is not bad for her after all. Wé 
still have not the evidence we sought. An¢ 
with Franz dead she can deny everything.’ 

““T suppose that’s true.” 

“Do you think you can stand now?” 

“I’m sure I can.”’ I struggled to my feet 
I was still pretty unsteady. 

We stood there then, and smiled at each 
other. Suddenly he held out his hand. 

“T have saved your life,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
owe me a return, non? You will come wit 
me to Linda—to help me explain ———” 

I took the hand warmly. ‘‘ Tomorrow,” 
said. “First thing in the morning. re 

“Tt is tomorrow now.’ 

And after that, with his arm sibpordil 
me, I walked for the last time down tha 
passage to the ugly little glass sitting room 
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ir H a shambles. Jagged spears of glass 

jen sprung out of the warped walls, 
voll hideous, gaping scars. The thick 
 .eeurtains hung in slashed tatters, ad- 
poll the now-bright moonlight. It was 
Is 3 light in the wounded house. The 
eS were gone—empty holes. And yet 
a 1ously every ornament on the crowded 

was in place—intact. 


'"He-faced and strangely stiff, Babs was 
rt | 


propped up by cushions on a small. 


the far corner of the room. She 
a ghost of her old, radiant smile— 
e saw us, and stretched out her left 
if a gesture of welcome. That, too, was 

put. I remember thinking the drug 
| quite worn off. 

‘ive been waiting for you,”’ she said. 
“lft talk to you. At once. René—do you 
ty | f we are alone for a moment?” 

a Fust telephone General Romney,’’ he 
“\Wassuringly, ‘“‘and get a staff car to 
| away from here. The rescue squads 
“@along directly.” And to me: “I'll not 
) but the phones in this house are not 


” 


tO 
tp 
if 


r 
\l@issed the room slowly, walking on 
glass. ““Why did you come in here?”’ 
4 | This of all rooms, 1 was thinking. In 
him 
Wifioke. ... I remembered . . . what we 
‘tn saying. I came looking for you. And 
‘l)-she drew a breath, it seemed care- 
YM‘ I was here when... it... hit.” - 
down besidé her on the divan. She 
urn to face me, maintaining her odd, 
i » posture, and suddenly began speak- 
(@ fast. 
Ji asked me who Frank is,”’ she said. 
] . ow I must tell you. I have to tell 
ve.” Another of those careful breaths. 
. | —Franz von Wernich. He is a Ger- 
§) professional soldier. An adventurer.” 
§fvas a pause. Then in a rush: “I mar- 
%m secretly in nineteen thirty-six. I 
‘now why. It was romantic and excit- 
Z| he time, but ——— Nobody knew ex- 
fine. She was with me there. It was ina 
uy yerman village. . . . I—we separated, 
> war came. Then Noll asked me to 
. im. It was crazy, of course—but it 
ne h a wonderful opportunity to get 
al pone stroke all I’d lost.” 
N 
i 


“You mean’’—I could hardly believe my 
ears—‘“‘you were never divorced ?”’ 

A wan smile flitted across her lips. “It was 
mad, wasn’t it! You see,” she went on ap- 
pealingly, “I thought no one would ever 
know ——”’ 

No one would ever know! “Then the 
child ——’’ I muttered. “‘Of course.” 

“You do understand, don’t you? I had to 
protect him. When Frank came one day and 
told me he was an escaped prisoner of war, 
and I’d got to hide him until he could get 
out of the country, I had no choice. He said 
if I didn’t he’d tell everything.” 

I opened my mouth, and shut it again. 
If she really believed—and to the bottom 
of my soul I was sure she did—that Franz 
von Wernich was only an escaped POW 
she’d hidden in her attic ... who was I to 
tell her the hideous truth of what she’d really 
done? 

“Tam telling you this,”’ she went on, ‘‘be- 
cause someone fad to know—and you'd dis- 
covered so much already. Someone had to 
know because ———’’ She turned, and as she 
moved away from the protecting cushions 
on her right side, I saw that they were dyed 
crimson. One of those cruel daggers of glass 
was deeply imbedded in her side. 

“Babs!” I cried. ““Why didn’t you tell 
me? We must get help.” 

“Tt’s no use.’”’ With a gesture she stopped 
me. “I knew at once. And besides, it’s bet- 
ter this way.”’ She paused. “If I am dead, 
I don’t think the doctor will press for an 
inquiry into Ann’s death. He believes / did 
it.”” She sank back onto the cushions. “‘All 
my life I’ve had only one real quality. Cour- 
age. I can use it now.” 

“Babs ———’ I began, but again she 
stopped me. Reached out a hand toward me. 

“There’s the boy,”’ she said. “*“He must be 
saved from Frank.” 

I took her hand and held it. ‘‘ Babs,”’ I told 
her, “you don’t have to worry about Frank 
any more. He was killed. By the bomb.”’ 

She scanned my face eagerly as though to 
see whether I deceived her. Incredulous at 
first. Then suddenly she smiled—and it was 
the old, radiant smile. “Then you . . . the 
boy ?”’ she whispered. 

“No one will ever know, Babs,” I prom- 
ised her. And until this day no one ever has. 


UNDER-COVER STUFF 


on ' 
‘Mater. There is just enough text to 
ike readable lively history,’ but it’s 
iv pictures that get you. This impor- 

tt book ($21) commemorates Colum- 
if}, University’s bicentennial and New 
i rt k’s tricentennial. All profits result- 
4) from it go to the Columbia Bicen- 
‘nial Commission. 
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“Barnard also has its book—VARIED 
J) RvesT: a Miscellany of Writings 
Barnard College Women, edited 
Amy Loveman. Included among the 
ny fiction writers are Alice Duer 
Willer and Elizabeth Janeway; nonfic- 
‘1, Virginia Gildersleeve, Agnes Meyer, 
\rgaret Mead ; poetry, Babette Deutsch, 
mie Adams... . « All concerned have 
vated their work as a gift to the college. 


THE SPLENDID CENTURY, by VW. 
' Lewis, is seventeenth-century 
Jance, an absorbing account of Louis 
"V and Versailles, and of the other 
aller and still smaller circles that 
/ide up that period of French exist- 
)ce. The historically minded reader 
al probably enjoy this book more 
fan any other this season. 
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' For the mystery fan there is a new 
bpx Stout, THE GOLDEN SPIDERS, 
'implete with Nero Wolfe, Archie 
!hodwin, orchids, wines and gourmet’s 
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fare. There is also THIEVES’ HOLE, 
by David Howarth, Scotland again, 
and caves again—a somber and exciting 
mystery combination. 


Maggie Daly, wellknown to JOURNAL 
readers as one of the famous four Daly 
girls, has written GUIDE TO CHARM. 
It is keynoted for the young and must 
be authoritative, based as it is on Miss 
Daly’s experience as a model. This is 
girl-to-girl confidences, the comforting 
note being that you do not have to be 
good-looking to be attractive. 
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“This is my sister’s 
chemistry set.” 













so easy to peel you 
practically unwrap ‘em! 


Brighten Your New Year 


The season is short and sweet 
... enjoy ’em while you can! 


Fill a bowl or basket for your holi- 
day table with rich, ripe, golden 
Florida: tangerines. 

Family, friends, everyone will en- 
joy the tantalizing goodness of this 


with FLORIDA TANGERINES 


wonderful fruit. It’s so easy to eat! 
Just unwrap the peel and the sec- 
tions almost fall apart to form bite- 
size pieces. 


Tangerines are a gold mine of 
the resistance-building vitamin C 
which you need fresh every day. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 






YOUR GROCER IS 


The champagne of juices comes from sweet, 
different-tasting Florida tangerines. Look for it in 


cans on your grocer’s shelves or for the 
concentrate in the frozen food cabinet. 


Available all year round. 
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reputation, I was pledged to a sorority. I 
wasn’t chosen for my own sake. Before Bart 
appeared on the scene, my sorority sisters 
used to make me miserable by complaining 
of my shyness and lack of dates. 

‘“When Bart suddenly took notice of me— 
I was the only girl in a class on fossils—I 
could scarcely believe my luck. Everybody 
on the campus was crazy about Bart. He was 
a nonfraternity man and earning his own 
way, but he’d held every class office worth 
holding. For a miracle, my father liked Bart. 
My mother objected, but then mother has a 
low opinion of the masculine sex, probably 
because of my father’s coldness. At any rate, 
I ignored her objections. 

“During our courtship and first year of 
marriage,” Gwen wistfully recalled, “Bart 
and I were happier than most people ever 
are. I was so proud of him. I thought we’d 
always be happy. In 1943, without a word 
of warning, Bart volunteered and joined the 
Army. It wasn’t necessary. He had an im- 
portant defense job at the time and could 
have been deferred indefinitely. 

“Nothing ever seemed quite the same be- 
tween us after Bart returned. He was over- 
seas twenty-five months. I hoped the birth 
of our two children might restore the feeling 
of closeness we’d lost during that long and 
lonely separation. Things didn’t work out 
that way. 

“Before my husband went off to war, 
he wasn’t my constant critic. He didn’t 
call me penny-pinching, unambitious, un- 
sociable, sexually cold, listless, dull. He used 
to praise my looks, my personality, my in- 
telligence. He says now I packed away my 
brains, my courage and all my warmth with 
my college diploma. 

“Bart expects too much!” Gwen burst 
out. ‘‘ He expects me to applaud his most far- 
fetched ambitions, although his ambitions 
are carrying him away from me. He expects 
me to charm his multiple associates and 
countless friends—they aren’t my friends— 
and to be clever about every aspect of his 
business. The fact that I’m a good housewife 
and mother doesn’t count with Bart. In- 
deed, he says I’m overprotective with the 
girls because I try to guard them from the 
illness I’ve suffered. No woman could satisfy 
Bart. ; 

“Last night at eight P.M.,” said she, “‘just 
as I began to do the laundry, Bart telephoned 
me fr@gn the airport that he was bringing his 
big boss and three other men home to 
dinner. He’d been gone a week on a trip that 
was supposed to last four days. I had a thou- 
sand personal things to tell him. He didn’t 
ask about the children. He didn’t ask how I 
was feeling. 

“Instead he requested me to whip up a 
banquet on the spot, complete with apple 
pie, which happens to be his favorite dessert. 
When I told him there was nothing in the 
house to eat, he told me to call the nearest 
restaurant and order steak dinners for the 
whole crowd. He overlooked the fact that our 
food budget for the month was already shot 
by two other parties he’d insisted on giving. 
Bart loves to make extravagant, showy ges- 
tures and to jam our home with hordes of 
outsiders. 


I. my opinion,” said Gwen, “‘we should 
postpone our major entertaining until the 
girls are older. Sue is only six. It seems to 
me our children need the security of a solid 
bank account. Thrift and ordinary prudence 
bore Bart. I’m supposed to handle our 
finances, but until the bills roll in I never 
know how much he has spent. He has no 
money sense whatever. I wash all Bart’s per- 
sonal laundry—his shirts alone take one 
afternoon a week —and then he turns around 
and erases the saving by buying six new neck- 
ties and some handmade boots. A month 
ago, when he was delayed on another field 
trip, he bought me a black lace nightgown 
that cost twenty-five dollars. When I re- 
turned the nightgown, bought a five-dollar 
blouse and banked the rest, Bart sulked for 
days 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 
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“T knew last night,” said she, “he would 
be sulky and upset if he couldn’t play the 
expansive host. After I finished the wash- 
ing—I had to hang the wet things in the 
garage, since the bathrooms would be over- 
flowing—I bundled the children in the car 
and drove pell-mell to the supermarket. The 
market closes at nine, and we were five min- 
utes late. So I drove to a delicatessen six 
miles from our house, and bought cold cuts 
and potato salad. I forgot we needed coffee. 

“When we reached home, Bart and his 
ravenous guests were there in force. They 
had raided the refrigerator and found noth- 
ing but a few eggs. Bart’s big boss was jok- 
ing about Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, and 
scrambling the eggs. He’d dropped one of 
them on the linoleum I’d scrubbed that 
afternoon. Bart had.started to make coffee, 
and discovered the can was nearly empty. 

“While Bart put the girls to bed—he tried 
to keep them up to show off before the com- 
pany, although they were already frantic 
with the excitement —I put the cold cuts and 
potato salad on the table and made a pot of 
tea. All the men were very polite, but they 
soon left. None of them had any fun. 

“T realize,’ Gwen then admitted, “I 
wasn’t especially hospitable. I simply 
couldn’t help it. After a whole week of sepa- 
ration, it seemed to me Bart might enjoy a 
little of my company for a change. It also 
struck me that the wives of his four guests 
might be waiting for their own husbands. 
Every single one of them was as thoughtless 
and selfish as Bart. I pity their wives. As my 
mother often says, women certainly get the 
rough end of the stick in this world. 

“Expected company is hard enough for me 
to take,” Gwen announced heatedly. ‘‘Un- 
expected company reduces me to quivering 
jelly. I forget the coffee or I forget the salt, 
or else I upset the platter as I’m carrying in 
the meat course. I just don’t know how to be 
at ease with people. Maybe part of the 
trouble is my parents never entertained. I 


mean that literally. I wasn’t even allowed to 
bring my schoolmates into our house. My 
mother didn’t want the muss, and my father 
was afraid I’d pick up some infection. 

“Aside from his concern with my health,” 
she said then, ‘‘my father’s sole interest in 
me was confined to my grades. That was 
hard on both of us. No matter how well I did 
in school, I couldn’t match Fred’s record. 
Father was forever pushing me into fields 
where Fred had excelled and I could not. I 
was always a disappointment to my father, 
just as I’m a disappointment to Bart. 

“T knew last night,” she said in a voice 
suddenly tremulous, “‘I’d disappointed Bart 
again, let him down. Some meanness in me, 
something I cannot understand, drove me to 
it. When the door finally closed and we were 
alone, I mumbled something about being 
sorry. The odd thing is,” she confessed in 
pain and bewildered self-mistrust, ““my feel- 
ings weren't sorry in the least. Bart may have 
sensed that. He watched me mop the egg 
from the linoleum and apply fresh wax. 
When I cleared the table and washed the 
dishes, he helped with the drying but we 
didn’t speak. 

“Then he went into the bedroom, put on 
his pajamas and came back into the kitchen. 
I’d brought the damp clothes in from the 
garage, set up the board and started ironing. 
He looked at me a minute. He looked at the 
clock. He asked if I wasn’t coming to bed. 

“All week I’d missed Bart terribly, had 
felt warm and tender, had longed for his re- 
turn,”’ Gwen said tautly. “At that moment I 
felt cold as ice, frozen. Bart seemed to me 
like a hateful stranger. I thought about the 
unwelcome guests he’d dragged in to spoil 
our privacy, and about that dreadful dinner. 
Bart asked again. I shook my head. That’s 
the way our quarrel began. It lasted until 
dawn. 

“Bart says I have destroyed our marriage. 
In many ways, I believe he is right. There is 
something wrong and twisted in my emo- 





Sk Any Woman 


The reason some women make a long 
story short is that they want to start 
another. 


Nostalgia: Trying to get the feel of 
the good old daze. 


Practical-minded justice of the 
peace to young couple: ‘Whenever 
you're real angry sit down with a 
three-minute egg timer; chances are if 
you hold your tongue till the sand runs 
through you won't say it.” 


A small boy spat out a mouthful of 
hot food, then looked up to see all eyes 
at the table focused upon him. Calmly 
he observed, “I know some fools who 
would have swallowed that.” 


What every child needs is palad- 
justed parents. 


Bride to husband: ‘‘You needn’t be 
afraid to eat these oysters; I washed 
them all off thoroughly.” 


A sigh for the tempo of yesterday! 
“If on a Sabbath a wind blowing all 
one way shall remove a man’s hat, he 
may run after it but he must run 
reverently.” 


What all women want most in a 
house is a husband. 


BY MARCELENE COX 


Placing a child in the care of an 
adult who doesn’t love children is like 
handing a choice bouquet to someone 
who just lays it aside. 


Perhaps if they were called “little 
women” and ‘‘young gentlemen’’ in- 
stead of “teen-agers” they might start 
living up to the status. 


Boy: “I wish mom wouldn’t put 
raisins in the cake; I like them free.”’ 


A little boy never seemed too ob- 
servant to his teacher, then at the end 
of the term he surprised her with, “I 
wish you’d always wear the petticoat 
that whispers to me.” 


Children forget, lovers 
parents forget and forgive. 


forgive, 


Most parents would know the best 
way to bring up children if they 
weren’t so busy raising them. 


Teacher: “List some names that 
begin with S.” 
Pupil: ‘Susan, Shirley, Esther.” 


Woman baking: mind over batter, 
Modern conception of discipline: 


knowing when not to talk back to the 
children. 
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tional make-up. Can you help me straigh 
out my feelings?’’ she asked the cou | 
in desperation. “Can you help me un¢ 
stand myself, discipline my emotions | 
behavior and get my husband back?” | 


| 
Bart tells his side: | 


“My eldest daughter is six years old,” H 
said. ““The first time Gwen ever found 
hired a satisfactory sitter was this mor 
when she learned I was leaving her fore} 
In the two years since our youngest 
born, Gwen and I have gone out togeti 
exactly ten times. On those occasions, Gy 
mother has put on a martyred expres 
sacrificed herself to what she and Gwen@ 
sider my brutal male selfishness, and com 
stay with the children. Ten evenings ouj 
two years! That may give you a rough | 
of the lively social existence of which G 
has complained unceasingly. 








Ever since I got out of the Army ejj 
years ago,” he said grimly, “I’ve been inj 
water at home. Although Gwen may deny 
she’s never forgiven me for volunteering.) 
never have forgiven myself for staying i} 
cushy civilian job while other men did} 
fighting. Before I volunteered, I can as 
you Gwen was a very different girl. She 
warm and sweet and seemed to share in} 
ambitions. In those days she understood 
trips were part of a geologist’s job. In tl 
days I even dreamed we might occasion 
go into the field together. Unfortunat 
Gwen demands a tent with a built-in tub 
velvet carpeting. Behind every bush 
twig, she pictures lurking germs that 1 
contaminate our children. 

“For eight years I’ve suffered from Gw 
growing hypochondria, her unsociabi 
her preposterous resentments, her chi 
jealousy of my work. With no luck whate 
I’ve tried to fight her poorly concealed i 
tility to men which she got from her mj 
hating mother and is now passing on to 
daughters. I’ve been so occupied with < 
tinuing attempts to puzzle out Gwen’s 
and-cold reactions to me as a husband, ]] 
had small opportunity to think about 
business. The time has come for me to} 
member I have a career! The mystery 
Gwen no longer interests me. I am moy 
to a hotel where I propose to concent 
upon my own affairs.” 

A deeply tanned, handsome man, seve 
years older than his wife, Bart stared at 
counselor with haggard eyes. 

“T don’t mean to suggest,” he resum 
“that I’m abandoning my family. Far fi 
it. I intend to visit my daughters seve 
times a week, in the earnest hope of mini 
ing their mother’s influence. Whether Gy 
knows it or not, she is endowing our g 
with her own withdrawn, inhibited, fe 
filled views on life. Sue is already a sm 
edition hypochondriac, and the baby’s fave 
ite phrase is ‘nasty germs.’ Both of them 
afraid of dirt. Gwen—or perhaps I shot 
say her background—is responsible. Gwel 
crackpot father, who lost his son to po 
convinced my wife she is a semi-inval} 
Basically, Gwen is healthy as a horse. 
cause she misuses her energy, she does § 
overtired. The backaches, headaches, and 
on, are imaginary. For the most part, 
illnesses are neatly timed to block some p 
or desire of mine. 

“Naturally I will continue to support 
family,”” he went on evenly. ‘Indeed, t 
task will be simplified. Left to myself, I 
be able to hold up my end socially am¢ 
my associates, without the embarrass 
of a wife who visibly counts the money ¢ 
of our hospitality, and then proceeds to 
sult everybody present. Gwen insists § 
doesn’t consciously intend to be, insulti 
Curiously enough, I believe her. I know § 
is self-conscious and shy, but I cannot undé 
stand why she makes no effort to get over] 
When guests are present she yawns, § 


| 
) 
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yy Dial soap 


otects your complexion 


| 


en under make-up 


Dial clears your complexion @ by removing 
blemish- spreading @ bacteria 


that other soaps {leave on your skin. 


No matter how lavishly or sparingly you washing with ordinary soaps thousands of 








use cosmetics, when you wash beforehand 
with Dial Soap, the fresh clearness of your 
skin is continuously protected underneath 
your make-up. 

For mild, fragrant Dial washes away 
trouble-causing bacteria that other soaps 
(even the finest) leave on your skin. Dial 
does this because it contains AT-7, known 
to science as Hexachlorophene. And there’s 
nothing else as good. It clears the skin of 
unseen bacteria that often aggravate and 
spread surface blemishes. 

Until Dial came along, no soap could 
remove these trouble-makers safely and 
effectively. Even after the most thorough 











bacteria are left on the skin. Then, when 
you put on make-up, they’re free to cause 
trouble underneath. But daily washing 
with Dial removes up to 95% of these 
trouble-makers. And Dial’s AT-7 clings 
to your skin, so it continually retards the 
growth of new bacteria. 

When you first try this beauty-refresh- 
ing soap, you’d never guess it gives you 
such benefits. Doctors recommend it for 
adolescents. With Dial your skin becomes 
cleaner and clearer than with any other 
type of soap. So change to this mild, 
fragrant soap...and let Dial protect 
your complexion — even under make-up. 


P. 8. Shampoo a Diamond Sparkle into 
your hair with new Dial Shampoo. 
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fiddles with her watch, she gets a trapped ex- 
pression on her face. We’ve never given a 
successful dinner party. 

“T earn nine thousand dollars a year. We 
can afford to live pleasantly and hire a rea- 
sonable amount of service. I don’t say my 
bank balance is substantial. But cash in 
hand is no fair measurement of the potential- 
ities of my job. Within a couple of years, I 
am confident I can double my income. More 
important, I can establish a solid reputation, 
among the men who count, in a profession 
that means everything to me. 





Tweed ... the one 
fragrance above 
all others... to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 


3!/2 oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 


prices plus tax 
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Pearls by ‘Marvella 


“Not that Gwen will be impressed!’’ he 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘She will continue to 
count the pennies, and thereby lose dollars. 
She will continue to lock the doors against 
the very people who can assist in my ad- 
vancement. Gwen won’t change. She may 
promise to change, but she won’t. She has set 
up a pattern of thwarting me at every turn, 


and she will stick to it. Gwen took my Army. 


service as a personal betrayal. For some un- 
fathomable reason, she now regards my am- 
bitions as a threat to her. She fights me by 
fighting my job with every weapon she can 
seize on. 

““Gwen won’t hire sitters because she 
doesn’t trust them, and they’re too expen- 
sive. It’s been considerably more expensive 
for me,” he said, “‘to refuse invitations we 
should have accepted. It has cost me in good 
will. In our circumstances, Gwen’s kind of 
thrift does not pay off. 

“My wife exhausts herself by washing my 
shirts, when she should send out the laundry 
and spend the time exercising her mind. 
Gwen used to be a bright girl. She now ob- 
jects to the money I invest in books and pub- 
lications directly connected with the petro- 
leum industry. I’ve repeatedly mentioned 
articles I’m sure would interest her, but she 
doesn’t read. She prefers to let her brain go to 
sleep while she does unnecessary housework. 
You could eat a meal off our waxed and 
polished floors, but who wants to? 

“Because Gwen is always tired, she’s 
nearly always quarrelsome. She consistently 
complaifs of the way I spend my own 
money, as opposed to the way she thinks I 
should spend or save it. Three months ago, 
I bought some neckties and a pair of hand- 
made boots—my big boss recommended the 
shop and took me there—and I have yet to 
hear the last of that extravagance. My boss 
would have thought it very odd if I’d bought 
a cotton handkerchief! 

“The truth is Gwen cares nothing for me. 
I can prove that,’”’ Bart said then, “by tell- 
ing you how she manages our sexual relation- 
ship. Not long ago I was unavoidably de- 
layed returning from another field trip. I 
bought Gwen a black lace nightgown, for 
reasons that should be obvious to any 
woman. I didn’t want to give my wife a 
cheap blouse. Gwen knew that. Neverthe- 
less, she denied me the pleasure of seeing her 
in the nightgown, and wound up with the 
blouse. 

“Gwen builds up little pictures in her 
head of how I should behave,”’ he said, as his 
jaw tightened, ‘‘and punishes and rewards 
me accordingly. When she sent back that 
nightgown, her underlying motive was not 
thrift. She was punishing me for two days of 
unavoidable absence by withholding her 
love. If I’d returned on schedule, the story 
would have had a different ending. 

“Love offered as a good-conduct medal 
does not appeal to me. I want a woman 
who feels warm and tender and responsive 
because she really loves me. 


Re night,” said he, “‘I was fool enough 
to bring a crowd home late to dinner. Gwen 
saw to it that the dinner was a fiasco. After- 
ward—it was one o’clock before the house 
was cleaned to her satisfaction—Gwen 
dragged out the ironing board. My wife uses 
her ironing board as a kind of chastity belt — 
we both know why she irons and washes and 
scrubs and polishes at every hour of the 
night. 

“T asked Gwen to come to bed. She kept 
on ironing. I asked again. She shook her head. 
Two refusals were enough for me. Right 
then, I knew I was through with dealing in 
sex on a bargaining basis. I want a better 
kind of marriage. 

“Gwen needs help,” Bart told the coun- 
selor, and stood up. ‘‘I have no help left to 
give her. She is a badly mixed-up girl, with 
a mixed-up set of values, who may benefit by 
psychological advice. I hope she does. I sug- 
gest you inquire into her parents, who 
equipped her with an inferiority complex I’ve 
seldom seen equaled. I’ll gladly pay for the 
treatments. But there’s no use advising me 
to go back to my wife. Any feeling I ever had 
for her is gone. Where Gwen is concerned, I’m 
emotionally bankrupt.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Bart did move out of his home,”’ said the 
counselor. ‘‘Gwen’s mother promptly moved 
into it, bubbling with sympathy, eager to 
persuade Gwen that ‘men aren’t to be 
pleased.’ Since Gwen now really wanted to 
understand and improve herself, she was 
able for the first time to look at her mother 
objectively. She saw the ‘sympathy’ wasn’t 
helpful, began to understand the source of 
her own hostility to men. She asked her 
mother to move out. This came as a decided 
surprise to Bart. It was the first thing that 
made him think the marriage might be sal- 
vaged, that Gwen might be able to change. 

““Gwen’s psychological dilemma, however, 
was not to be solved so easily,” the counselor 
went on. ‘‘Between them, her parents gave 
her a remarkably poor start in life. She 
started off with a pathological fear of 
disease, a mistrust of strangers, and with her 
natural affection crippled. Actually Gwen’s 
father played a dominant role in shaping her 
unsatisfactory emotional make-up. As a 
child, she secretly adored her father. But he 
turned his back on her, never failing to show 
his preference for his son. 

“In childhood, not surprisingly, Gwen 
built up deep feelings of fear, inadequacy and 
rejection. Nothing she could do would ever 
match Fred’s record, please her father, win 


THE TEEN-AGER 
AND HER 
BEST FRIENDS 


®@ Do your daughter’s girl friends 
always “hang around” your home? 
Do they discuss boys, clothes, hatr 
styles and “stuff” by the hour? If 
they do, they’ve reached the age to 
enjoy the activities of a Sub-Deb 
Club (Page 24 of this issue) and 
they need your help in keeping 
their club lively. For the perplexed 
parent (or leader) of a teen-age 
Sub-Deb Club or group, we’ve pre- 
pared A Crus’s Best FRIEND: 
THE Sponsor, a guide to teen- 
age-club psychology. It ll answer 
your questions and theirs on how 
to organize club programs, service 
projects, dances and parties. A 
complete bibliography of books 
and sources suggests solutions 
for administrative problems and 
club doldrums. Send 10 cents to 
the Reference Library, Lapres’ 
Home Journat, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania, for your copy of 


booklet No. 2618. 





parental approval. Even her mother had pre- 
ferred Fred. Gwen early developed the con- 
viction that no one would ever like her; she 
would always be rejected. This explains her 
exaggerated shrinking from people, which 
persisted long after she herself interpreted 
her shyness as the result of her parents’ un- 
sociability. Intelligent Gwen could have tri- 
umphed over a friendless childhood environ- 
ment and become a good hostess. But she 
couldn’t triumph over the instinctive fear of 
rejection, always with her, which she did not 
recognize in herself. This fear explains 
Gwen’s reluctance to give affection. Why 
offer up your heart when you’re bound to be 
rejected in the end? The part of wisdom, 
Gwen unwisely concluded, was to keep a 
tight rein on her own affections, parcel out 
warmth and tenderness as they were earned, 
and thus keep from being hurt. In marriage 
or in life. this procedure is unsuccessful. 
Love is one commodity that must be freely 
given. Inevitably, the careful bargainer loses. 

“When Gwen married Bart.” the coun- 
selor said then, “‘I believe she subconsciously 
chose an outdoors man, vaguely resembling 
her father, in the hope of gaining the ap- 
proval she had missed. The first happy year 
with Bart proved nothing. The test came 
when Bart volunteered for the Army. Both 
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he and Gwen mentioned her abnormal 
action at that time, followed by the gs 
deterioration in their marriage. 

“Why did Gwen hold against Bart 
patriotism and sense of duty? Her inté 
gence had nothing to do with her behay 
Her emotions took charge, convinced 
Bart had rejected her. On his return 4 
the service, she transferred her frustrati 
and unsound jealousies to his job. Ey 
trip Bart made to the field, every sep 
tion touched on Gwen’s sensitive feeli 
rejection and became tied up with her inabil . 
to express affection or to respond sexual 
Naturally the marriage went downhill, 


i 


Arter three months of counseling, Gy 
realized why she felt and behaved as sheé 
She acknowledged the truth—that B 
wasn’t working against her, but was work} 
for her and their children. She admitted 
could change her feelings and her actio 
and she promised to do so. For his part, Bij) 
had come to understand that his wife was) 
longer fighting his ambitions and wishes, | 
now was stubbornly fighting herself—] 
own lifelong insecurity. He decided to g 
marriage another chance, and moved bg 
home. Together, he and Gwen began to te 
build their relationship on a new basis. 
| 
| 


“Obviously, in the process, both wi 
obliged to make a variety of practical co 
promises,” said the counselor with a s 
“Not all the faults were on Gwen’s side. 
example, Bart was a little too airy ab 
money matters. Since Gwen handled 1% 
family finances, she was entitled to know t#! 
amount of her husband’s spending. Bart Ut 
enthusiastically agreed. He finds it consid 
ably more difficult to keep his check stu 
straight than Gwen found it to get rid of 
fear of germs. Once she admitted to her o 
foolishness, she immediately stopped was 
ing the children incessantly and afterwa 
became able to control her undue wo 
about their health. For the sake of Gweijt 
peace of mind, and despite Bart’s gloy 
prospects, the family sensibly banks a 
amount each month. The amount isn’t lar 
but is sufficient in their circumstances. 
Bart does make an extravagant purchal# 
Gwen does her level best not to ‘take the f 
out of it.’ 

“She and Bart have changed the whi 
pattern of their spending and their liy 
They now hire a sitter regularly two evenir 
a week when Bart is home, leaving them ff 
to go out or have an evening to themselvé 
Gwen sends Bart’s shirts to the laundt 
reads extensively, and in their group f 
easily acquired the reputation of being 
entertaining conversationalist. When 
stopped battling Bart’s ambitions, she beg 
to share them. She now realizes her quic 
wide-awake mind is more valuable to Ba 
and more satisfying to herself than was 
painfully clean house, where nobody cow 
be comfortable. Not long ago Gwen accol 
panied Bart on a field trip and enjoyed he 
self roughing it more than she had drea 
possible. Bart was so pleased that on thé 
next vacation he is taking her to a hot 
with modern plumbing and civilized gaiett 

“Gwen still dislikes unexpected compar 
and Bart now endeavors to curb his own if 
pulsive invitations. It was thoughtless an 
unrealistic of him, for instance, to expect 
bring home four hungry dinner guests 
eight P.M. But Gwen is now prepared to feé 
a crowd at midnight, on the rare occasiot 
it’s necessary. She has an emergency shel 
She keeps her freezer filled with cooked food) 
including the apple pies of which Bart is § 
fond. Incidentally, she also has on hand 
stock of instant coffee. 

“When Gwen and Bart started trying t 
understand and help each other,”’ said t 
counselor in conclusion, “‘their unsatisfa 
tory sexual relationship soon was solved. Fé 
they truly began to love each other. As 
many other couples have learned, they di 
covered the ‘feeling’ in their marriage wé 
not gone. Rather, it was misdirected. Gwe 
and Bart now have a happy, successft 
union.” 
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Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled al 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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<3 regrettable because you both are 
e role of master of the house is not 
»ne for you if you obtained it by such 
eans. You lose your femininity, your 
asset, your own magnetic field to 
e man is drawn and which he wants 
since scissors cut the cord. Let 
1 cite Goethe: ‘‘The eternally femi- 
s us on.”” And you must be com- 
sminine, not just in bits and pieces 
> and there, where it fits into the 
of things. 
completely woman you need a 
and in him a compass for your life. 
“da man you can look up to and 
/If you dethrone him it’s no wonder 


are discontented, and discontented 


a a not loved for long. 


jour erstwhile king, is loser too. His 
is unmanly and he knows it, but he 
in hopes for armistice. Too bad for 
e discovers that indifference serves 
hield against your whizzing arrows. 
1 could stop and look at your bat- 


yget as a mother would or as a friend 


), you would not like the tactics you 
i1. Tactics you would not dare to use 
lyone except the man you chose, the 
jose love you want, to whom you 
\vant you for my own, forever after. 


ijvere right in saying: forever after— 


la-minded as you are. The fairy tale 
jou with the beautiful sentence about 
iss forever after. It has shown you 
came to that poetic ending that there 
gers and sorrows and hardships in 
Jreal life dangers and sorrows and 
ys still continue in your life together 
after. 


| ace the bad ones together, the real 
‘ind hardships. But only those. The 


i 
i 
Hy 


el 
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le sorrows, disappointments, annoy- 
conveniences you must face alone. 
dness that has no apparent reason— 
alone and with yourself. It only 
hat you are a sensitive, imaginative 
Yield to it, it will pass more quickly 
y. But don’t bother anybody with it. 


Hur problem. Don’t try to find the 


your present life, your man, your 
‘our routine chores of every day. Or 
ur duties to your children if you are 
ed as to have any. 
dany women believe that “The world 
u something,” “ You have a right to 
ons, amusements, luxuries, etc.,’’ and 
« those treacherous promises. This 
hinking tends io endow those women 
azy expectancy of the good things to 
their laps, including being loved and 
| and respected by a man. Good 
lon’t fall that easily, and the lazy ex- 
'y soon changes into disappointment, 


‘ss and other frustrating emotions. 


) our times 


“progress,” the woman 


a g for a solution of those emotional 


as is steered further and further away 
Her own responsibility, is more and 
eered into believing that others are 
ible for her predicament, even con- 


‘ly blaming mother for putting her 


ong way around into the cradle, or 


‘doing something equally as harmful 


Juture security. 


ito my way of thinking, has never 


anything. On the contrary, it tends to 


“hose women more self-centered than 


H 


Uy 


yy 


ready are. It leads them further into 


te preoccupation with themselves. 
ore, they cannot make someone else 
Therefore, they are, themselves, un- 
| If they had ever thought of others 
yed for others, putting duty above 


‘arrow egos, they would deserve some 


t. But generosity has never been their 


}) Nor has selflessness, the basic. ingre- 
in the magic drink of love you wish you 
yearn to mix in five easy lessons, make 


Fi 
be 
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‘an drink it and sit back and enjoy it. 
dake a man happy is a full-time job. It 
us very little time to take ourselves 
iously. And if you have children you 


bo time at all. Or you should have no 


HOW TO BE LOVED 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


time at all. The more plentiful the work, the 
less time to be neurotic. And when the work 
is directed toward the making and the keep- 
ing of a happy home, it makes you rich in 
contentment and puts occupational afflic- 
tions, like aching bones, into the only place 
where they belong, a hot bath. 

This rich contentment will make you doa 
lot of things you had forgotten. You will re- 
member your instinct’s aerial, the tender, 
fine antennas you used to stretch his way in 


the beginning. Although neglected, they are 
still with you, dusty and bent, but you can 
straighten them. They'll help you know what 
he would like before he says it, as long ago 
when you were thrilled, and kissed, because 
you found another mystic link between your 
mind and his. 

With your antennas back at work, life 
should be easy. They’ll tell you many 


things. His desires of each day and night and 
his dislikes. When to be quiet, when to talk, 


when to give an opinion on his problems and 
when just to listen, when to ask questions on 
how his work is going and when to wait until 
he wants to think of work and talk about it. 
When to welcome him with kisses, and when 
your hand in his for a moment is enough. 
If it was kisses you wanted, do not fret— 
you will be kissed, but later and surely better. 

Do let him read the papers. But not while 
you accusingly tiptoe around the room, or 
perch much like a silent bird of prey on the 





Mrs. Dorian Mehle of Morrisville, Pa., is all three: a housewife, a mother, and a very lovely lady. 


“| wash 22,000 dishes a year... 


but I’m proud of my pretty hands 


You and Dorian Mehle have something in com- 
mon. Every year, you wash a stack of dishes a 
quarter-mile high! 


Detergents make your job so much easier . They 
cut right into grease and grime. They get you 
through dishw ashing tiyenicels less time, “but while 
they dissolve grease, they also take away the 
natural oils andl youthful softness of your hands! 


Although Dorian hasn’t given up detergents 
her hands are as soft, as smooth, as young- 
looking asa teenager's. Her secret is no secret at 
all. It’s the world’s best-known beauty routine. 
It’s pure, white Jergens Lotion, after every chore. 


17 
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When you smooth on Jergens Lotion, this 
liquid formula doesn’t just “coat” your hands. It 
penetrates right away, to help replac e that soften- 
ing moisture your skin needs. 


Jergens Lotion has two ingredients doctors 
recommend for softening. Women must be rec- 
ommending it, too, for more women use it than 
any other hand care in the world. Dorian’s hus- 
band is the best testimonial to Jergens Lotion 
care. Even after years of married life, he still 
loves to hold her pretty hands! 


Use Jergens Lotion like a prescription: three 
times a day, after every meal! 


Use JERGENS LOTION -avoid detergent hands 





yaaa 
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Now—lotion dispenser FREE of extra 
cost with $1.00 size. Supply limited. 
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edge of your most uncomfortable chair. (He 
will read them anyway, and he should read 
them, so let him choose his own good time.) 
Don’t make a big exit. Just go. But kiss him 
quickly, before you go, otherwise he might 
think you are angry; he is used to suspecting 
he is doing something wrong. 

Your antennas will make you wear the 
dress he likes and not the one he thinks too 
loud, too clinging or too low in front. They’ll 
tell you never to interrupt him while he is 
telling a story to friends, never to say, “Oh, 
you tell it wrongly, let me tell it.” Tell your 
own stories if you have to talk, but leave his 
alone. And listen well, although you know his 


stories. He knows yours, too, and has to 
listen. Cherish the intimacy that your life 
together brings rather than reproach the 
boring aspects. And continue to listen to 
your antennas. You will then not remark 
about his shortcomings or “‘the stupid thing 
he said this morning,” or that he “‘naturally 
did the wrong thing” in such-and-such a 
situation. 
You will then, on the other hand, not 
(except in the company of your very closest 
and intimate friends) gloat over him, adver- 
tise his looks, his suits, his taste, his genius 
in all sorts of departments, and kiss him, hug 
or cuddle up to him in front of people. He 


is a man and it embarrasses him. People will 
know that you love him by the way you look 
at him, or by the way you take the glass he 
offers you out of his hand. 

Your antennas will never let you fight 
with him in public. There is nothing uglier 
than that. Wait till you are home, if fight you 
must. If he has hurt you, remember: only the 
one you love can hurt you. But wait. Don’t 
make your man impatient by crying or 
accusing him of cruelty and such. Wait till 
you can think clearly, or you might say 
words too harsh or not quite to the point. It 
is most possible that later you might not 
even want to mention it, or if you do you will 


Now.. Millions of Americans 
Dont Sutter when 


Acid Indigestion Strikes 


.. because They Always Carry This Wonderful Retief 





No matter who you are...or where you 
are...there’s no need today to suffer 
when acid indigestion strikes. Just remem- 
ber—gas, heartburn, sour stomach, and 
the full feeling due to excess acid, are 
quickly, almost instantly, relieved when 
you neutralize excess stomach acids with 
wonderful little Tums. 

TUMS is a remarkably tasty, harmless 
little tablet that you eat like candy. 

Many people have abandoned the hap- 
hazard, excessive use of baking soda or 
“bicarb”. And TUMS are guaranteed to 
contain no soda of any kind. 

Millions of Americans everywhere de- 
pend on Tums to keep them free from the 
pain or discomfort of excess stomach acid. 
And without any fear of laxative action 
to worry them when they’re out in public. 
No water or glass needed. No mixing or 
measuring with wonderful little rums. 

Yes, TUMS is the best and handiest 
little friend American tummies have ever 
had. They do not distend the stomach 
with gas...do not over-alkalize or cause 
acid rebound. TUMS cost only a dime for 
a whole roll. 

And you couldn’t buy safer, quicker, 
more wonderful relief for a ten dollar bill. 





WHO’D BELIEVE THE GROOM’'S STOMACH 
WAS IN KNOTS ONLY AN HOUR AGO 


People all 
over the Nation’ — |). 
carry Tums as 

faithfully as 
they carry 
their keys! 
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be able to make your point much ck 
You'll find your man receptive only if 
is no distortion of the facts and if tl 
logic most of all. Now, woman’s logia 
muddled thing, as we all know. So all 
have to do is think you are defending 
against a woman and you will see your 
rise like Venus out of water, with yo 

love right there to give it a good push, 

Your peace-loving antennas will ma 
stay at home when he is tired, when 
fers to look at baseball or at you (in mon 
when the game is dull) instead of ty 
faces at a party. When the game is on 
will decide to serve his dinner on a tal 
placed he doesn’t have to strain his ne 

Don’t make him do things. Whe) 
does them because he wants to do t 
they’ll be much better done. Let his 
table be the timetable. 

Your instinct’s aerial will tell you n 
look upon him as a habit, or an object 
fact that objects like his bed, his comh 
toothbrush are with you can blind you 
believing he cannot leave his bed, his t 
brush, comb, and you. He can, you k 
And if he doesn’t, but often has the tha 
that he would like to, you’ve lost him, 
though you sleep beside him. 

Your antennas tell you other things beg 
they reach much higher than you know 
look for beauty and for joy in everything 
do, instead of seeing all your daily d 
drab and joyless (for which you nee 
effort). To clean your house and your’ 
chines that help you clean, and wash, and! 
the eggs and mix the dough. To clean 
children with your hands (thank God thé 
no machine for that), dress them, go t¢ 
market which abounds in food so you 
choose, push carriages or hold the ha 
children on streets, in sunny parks, or s 
benches watching them play, walk ho: 
feed them, make them rest. Then, in’ 
quiet hour in your home, to feel the be 
of the day gone by, the joy in all the | 
you did, to start again the shorter aftern 
dress children, play, feed, wash them, 
them to sleep, or wait with them and 













for the sound of his key and the home-conf 


slam of the door. | 
They will tell you when to let him reac 
bedtime story and leave the children a 
him. Or when to read his eyes and say 
all he is allowed to do is kiss the childre 
lie down till dinnertime, because you 
great plans for very special bedtime stt 
that only you can tell. You have to beq 


and inventive there so as not to disapag 


the children. When he is tired, the bedi 
story won’t be much fun anyway. So no 
is the loser. 

While you are reading, or quacking’ 
Petunia, or blasting off with Space Cadé 
Mars, think 1f what you planned for dinn 
not too heavy for a tired man. If so, dr 


up another dinner in its place. Have Pe 1 


in the book get awfully hungry and 
her search for very special dishes for a dj 
or have the space cadet think of the 
below and food. That way you don’t meg 
the bedtime story and still have time t 
your thoughts together and are prepar 
start the dinner a moment after vou 
said the last good night and closed the 


Jusr think how wonderful it is to hav 
refrigerator. The good but heavy food 
keep. You can hum a little song of thank 
U.S.A., where there are more refrigera 
than anywhere in the world, or to the pet 
who make them, or to your husband 
bought the pretty thing, while you make) 
omelet and chop the parsley or tomatoes 
keep your mental fingers crossed that 
didn’t have eggs for lunch. 

Now it might be that he is very 
appointed in the omelet and you are for 
to tell him that there is, ready to cat 
meal you thought too heavy for his 
stomach: And if he wants it, laugh and 
and warm it and sit with him and eat 
omelet, so that he doesn’t choke with 
because of waste or wasted effort. He ’ 
love you if you think lovingly of his sati 
tion and let him be the judge. 

All this, I realize, is difficult if you di 
cook yourself. No cook can ever be as fa 
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i ad fast you have to be in order not to 
i /€ne whole procedure complicated. Men 
. dmplicated procedures. If every accom- 
_\nt of yours takes on the importance 
‘small miracle, he’d rather do without the 
«ya. Even if you should appear, a dream 
)}yplded, the open bedroom door your 
{pind he has waited hours to take the 
ily ro dinner, you’ve spoiled the evening. 

sprhungry stomach won’t let his eyes 








Wty 


| @e he’s had his coffee and his mood is 
id u are quite angry and not beautiful. 
,yegnization is speed’s best helpmate. 
hi yation in your cupboards and in your 
a Indecision gives snail-pace to all 
0 dhe You must know what you want to 
»fore you start to dress, that zippers 
ad hooks are all in place, that stock- 
ive no runs and match, and shoes are 
he evening bag is packed. If you start 
scared you need ten minutes, at the 
fl Ho dress. Your face you know so well 
/,f7e made it up so many thousand times 
inal should be no miracle if you succeed 
i Experience there produces not only 


‘ta (alt you want, but speed as well. 
1 


t hi 


yo 






od “ame goes for the kitchen. Organiza- 
‘fd 7d experience make cooking fast and 
,4£ you don’t cook you are not only 
jipped in the making of a smoothly 
if ix home, you also miss too many joys. 
‘vf j7s shine right out of your eyes at him. 
_.) don’t you cook? All real men love to 
ef Ir y man who picks at food, breaking 
1 pteces with his fork, push one aside, 
"}) another, push this around the plate, 
7 jually has something wrong with him, 
ts Nion’t mean his stomach.) 

4 atural that you should cook. Your 
‘f mother instinct wants to feed. Your 
‘}therhood makes it imperative that 
: fould cook. Anything that concerns 
“Shildren you must be familiar with, in 
i alm, that is. Cooking is definitely in 
lg alm. It’s easy to cook simple things. 
: e simple things. They don’t crave 
tl in their pleasures as much as you 
“i hink, once you have found what they 
you cook, you will know a joy you 
new—to watch your man eat. Eat at 
“mes, whenever he is hungry, when 
E are fast asleep and cannot be dis- 


veh 
ally 
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tl ing will do more for you than give 
“Wy. It will occupy your hands construc- 
“W) the greatest occupational therapy 
“ifs. But if you cook, don’t talk of hot 
“Wfand kitchen-hands and such. Do it 
‘i )pe with problems like a man. But be 
an in the kitchen, and don’t use him 
she dirty work. 

V4 can stand there, hot over the stove, 
ay under the spray of your dishwashing, 
‘fam in your hair. You, like Phoenix out 
‘{ashes, can emerge and be utterly desir- 
it geerward. You have magic powers. He 
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Jour beauty, his mood is bad, and by” 


has not. Anyway, not when you domesticate 
him. Leave him wild. That’s how you found 
him. Don’t set out to change him. 

You want to be loved! He cannot welcome 
you if you become a teacher. He is glad he is 
out of school. He isn’t out of it altogether. In 
his job, whatever it may be, he has to do 
what he is told and when he is told. There is 
always some superior who gives orders. So let 
him be when he comes home—he’s had 
enough. You had a fine day in that respect. 
Nobody told you what to do. Although you 
have certain duties to perform, you won’t 
lose your job if you neglect them, and if you 
do fulfill them it is still for you to choose 
when you want to make the bed or scrub the 
kitchen floor. 

You are the queen of your house. There- 
fore don’t grumble. Grumbling is the death 
of love. Your man would prefer to come 
home to an unmade bed and a happy woman 
than to a neatly made bed and an angry 
woman. 

But my advice is: Make the bed and be 
happy. Be in a happy mood; it’s much easier 
to make the bed and clean the house and 
cook and sew. And if you are so fortunate 
(that’s what you call it—I don’t necessarily 
call it that because it spoils you, gives you 
added problems, takes away much privacy) 
to have other people do all this work for 
you—people that he pays—then he should 
put you over his knee and spank you if you 
dare to let out one peep of complaint. 

Some women could do with a bit of spank- 
ing to answer their complaining. They want 
to be loved and don’t have enough sense to 
cast away forever bad habits, traits, ideas 
that make them into women no real, healthy 
man can love, however beautiful or how 
appealing they may be. 

Beauty of heart and mind is what keeps 
your man with you. Your looks attract him 
because that beauty is apparent. But it 
won’t keep him if there is shallowness be- 
neath it, or if there is possessiveness instead 
of love. 

Possessiveness, the beautiful, heartless im- 
poster! It glitters almost as if it were love. It 
is destructive and the most treacherous of 
shiny hooks that have been thrown to sea to 
hook a man. If you area clever fisherwoman, 
know the wind, the tides, the moon, you will 
hook him. But he will struggle. You will use 
your skill to hold the line, not have it break, 
to get him good and tired, to pull him in. 
And finally you take him off the hook, 
bleeding and hating you. You throw him on 
the bottom of your boat, feéling kind, like 
Florence Nightingale, because there is a pool 
of water there, and watch him as he beats 
the boards, all dazed and dumb. And then 
you wonder what to do with him. By that 
time, if he lives, or if he is a crazy, mixed-up 
fish and doesn’t hate you, you have no longer 
use for him. You proved it to yourself that 
you are stronger and therefore sport and 
game are at an end. 


A. AND CO., LTD.—‘*THE BEST CARTOONS FROM PUNCH” 
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j “It’s the sitter-in: she can’t come.” 


If you have any heart you throw him back 
into the sea, his wounds will heal and scars 
might be reminders and a lesson. And if you 
don’t, you will regret it all too soon. You 
didn’t love him, but you wanted love. It 
doesn’t work that way. A man needs time to 
see the difference between possessiveness 
and love. When you will least expect it he’ll 
see light. The hurt that you feel then is not 
your aching heart, it is your aching vanity. 

Vanity—there is a word that should be 
stricken from Love’s vocabulary. And from 
woman’s heart and soul and mind. How 
many irreparable errors are being made be- 
cause of vanity. How weak the voice of love, 
true and unfailing as it is, becomes next to 
the peacock cry of vanity. 

And hand in hand with vanity goes pride 
when it is used to influence decisions of the 
heart. How many men and women parted, 
how many of them let it happen—that fatal, 
final parting —because the woman was too 
proud to beg and plead and speak her love. 
I say the woman, because a man forgets his 
pride when pride is not the issue. A woman 
in moments of distress and injured feelings 
calls on her pride to help her take a stand. 
A stand she thinks she must uphold. There- 
fore, she says what she has heard and learned 
of pride, and pride throws words at him and 
makes him go. 

Pride doesn’t last once it has done the 
harm; the heart cries louder with the passing 
hours and if the tears could bring him back 
just then, there would be no more pride to 
bar his way. But it is rare that he comes 
back just then, when the true values and true 
feelings lie there open. All too often he arrives 
when friends have talked, advice was given 
and pride was once more called upon to turn 
events in matters of the heart. 

The woman, though, when all is said and 
done, stands there alone, her lover gone, her 
love without an aim. Her pride is satisfied, 
but that won’t dry her tears. 

No one is born with pride, but born with 
love we are. And we are rich with it, remem- 
ber. Like a horn of plenty we are filled with 
it so to the brim that we can let it overflow 
without a care. Love has never harmed, and 
there will always be someone who wants your 
love. And if you give it, blessings will be 
yours and loneliness will never be your 
roommate. 

You don’t like loneliness, and right you 
are. A woman isn’t made or well enough 
equipped to be alone. Her richness is the 
resonance which she can give her man like 
no one else on earth. The resonance man 
needs to feel his power, strength, achieve- 
ment, to the fullest. 

But, like the moon, which gives its light 
nursed by the sun, the woman needs the man 
so she can shine and glow and put the tender 
silver into the strong reality of gold. This 
need to shine and glow makes her alive. 
Therefore she needs the man like she needs 
sun and air. And she’ll have sun and air, not 
by demanding satisfaction, but by her tender 
presence and admission of her needs. This 
tender presence will make man want her as 
he wants sun and air. What would a man 
want with an untender woman, when tender- 
ness is truer sign of love than the most pas- 
slonate of vows? For what he dreams of is a 
tender woman whois at once a tender mother 
and a tender child. 


Have you had time, in your intense day- 
dreaming, to think and feel what he hoped 
you would give? 

He wants to be the prince who rides to 
rescue, to protect, to love the fairest of all 
women, nothing less. It is in you he looks for 
his ideal. The images he has of you are faith- 
fully the same you, in your Cinderella-heart, 
had of the shiny kings in fairy tales, who 
cherished loyalty, integrity and purity. 

To live up to the images he has of you will 
make it a wonderful life for you and for him. 
It will take you over the hurdles which bar 
your way in your everyday life together. It 
will guide your way around the stones on 
which you would stub your Cinderella-toes. 
For you will keep your Cinderella-toes, 
whatever happens. 

They are mysteriously the reason why you 
are loved. END 


CREPE PAPER + GIFT WRAPPINGS 


For hostesses 

Some welcome news — 
Here are towels 

Your guests will use! 
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SEALS 


LABELS 


PAPER GUEST TOWELS 
“What a pretty thought!” 
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SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT WATER! 


New Dry Way 
Takes Only 10 Minutes! 


WAVE STAYS IN! You'll thrill to the way 
Minipoo Dry Shampoo. restores beautiful 
sheen, without disturbing your wave. 

QUICK AND EASY! No water, no suds, no dry- 
ing. With its simple brush applicator, fragrant 
Minipoo powder removes excess oil, dirt and 
hair odors in just 10 minutes. Leaves your hair 
shining clean and fresh! 


IDEAL DURING COLDS when you don’t want to 
wet your hair. Perfect for last-minute dates. 
Restores limp, stringy, oily hair to shining 
softness. 

Get this marvelous waterless shampoo today! 
30 shampoos and applicator brush in every 
package. Ask for Minipoo Dry Shampoo—at 
all toilet goods and drug counters. 


FREEZING 


Your furnace can go full 
blast, but if wind comes 
in around windows, tran- 
soms, and baseboards, 
you can still freeze. 


Wort 


WEATHERSTRIPPING 


is pliable and cord-like. 
It’s easy for anybody to press in 
place with the fingers. Stops heat leaks and 
keeps out cold and wind. Hundreds of 
plugger-upper uses the year around. Get at 
stores—29¢, 98¢, $1.25. Slightly higher west 

of Rockies and Canada.W rite tor @¥__ > 
circular. J. W. MORTELL CO. 
555 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 



















CLEANS SILVER INSTANTLY 


Just dip silver in QUIK-DIP, rinse, 
dry. Tarnish goes, silver gleams 
instantly! Quickest, easiest way (to 
clean silver. Get QUIK-DIP! 






GUARANTEE: 
QUIK-DIP Silver Cleaner is 
guaranteed not to harm even the 
Jinest sterling and silverplate. 






ONLY 


79¢ 
rma TT NL a V7 8 5 















If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 


you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations 


115 CHURCH ST, aa 777) 











— bite-size, tempting served asa 
fruit dish: add glamor to meats, 


decorate cakes. for molded and 
tossed green salads 


oushed 


—delightful right from the 
can; handy for cooking and 
baking, for sundaes, icings, 
sauces and sandwiches 


—small crisp wedges to eat “‘as is”’, 
use also in puddings, fruit cups, 
on cereal, in cool drinks 






LADIES’ HOME Jay 















Gay and light and -golden-bright are servings of canned Pineapple! | 


For your dinner or luncheon dessert, at breakfast or quick snack meals, this is the favorit 
to enjoy canned Pineapple. Stock a “PINEAPPLE SHELE” in your kitchen with all 5 form 
of Pineapple, fruit cuts and juice. Buy several cans today! Here’s simple-to-serve food energy, 


protective vitamins and minerals too. For extra special eating...for baking, salad-makiy 


cooking...reach often for a can of Nature’s most refreshing flavor! 


eta reae | 





PINEAPPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, San F) 
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bry snowy week end, 
to the skis!” 


ump all year on peaks 


wy 
es from our door.” 


TED CRONCK 
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Life's a high adventure 
with Grant and Laura Ford. 
of Denver. Colorado. 
Tuere’s a song that goes rollicking dow n 


Colorado mountain roads and around 


snug wood fires of ski cabins in the 


Rockies: “Two boards on cold powder 


snow, vo ho! What else does a man need to 


know?” Two of the happiest singers of 


this go-it-alone ditty are newlyweds Grant 
and Laura Ford, of Denver. 

Mondays through Fridays, they’re at 
home in a little three-room bungalow- 
court apartment, with closet space tight 
as their budget on Grant’s $4000-a-year 
income as an insurance agent. Week ends 
from November through May, they’re at 
home wherever the snow falls within a 
sixty-mile radius of Denver, skiing high, 
long and handsomely. A night’s lodging 
ina sleeping bag is free in a cabin shared 
by ski-club members, or 50 cents a head 
in one of the dormitories that dot this 
National Forest area. For New England- 
born Laura, who formerly skied “just 
enough to get down a hill and get asked 
to Dartmouth house parties,” the last 
three years, since she came to Denver and 
met expert medal-winner Grant Ford. 
have been a dizzying adjustment to more 
than the high altitude. Recently a friend 


of Grant’s said thoughtfully. “I think 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 


“Maybe I talk too much, Grant.’ Grant denies it stoutly. 
“Did I scare the trout?” Well... “I'll be quiet, honestly.” 
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7 a.m.: “Up, woman! 100 ski bulletins to mail!” Prexy 


of 35-club ski association presses helper into action. 


Laura should get a special award ribbon as-GirLSkier- 
Who’s Improved Most Since She Met Her Man.” 
Twenty-seven-year-old Laura, telling you this, 
adds glowingly, “When I heard that, I was so proud 
I nearly burst.” Even if you’ve known her only ten 
minutes, she has such sparkling direct warmth, like 
sun on new snow, that you find yourself beaming in 





response. “And believe me, I worked for that praise,” 
she went on. “All during our courtship, I had Grant 
screaming at me from behind, “Bend your ankles!’”’ _ 
Her lean, tanned husband explains this rather 
unusual mating cry by saying, “She held her weight 
back too much, and that’s the worst thing a skier can 
do. She even had a fanny wiggle on turns, and out 
here, on powder snow, that’s just plain bad form.” 
(Considering that Laura’s 120-pound 5'7” figure is 
the you-ought-to-be-a-model type, few men would 
have taken so stern a view.) Sitting beside his pretty 
wife on the old blue leather couch that came from 
his Spartan athlete’s past, thirty-year-old Grant 
reached over and patted her hand forgivingly. “But 
she had a true enthusiasm and that’s what counts.” 
This enthusiasm has applied not only to skiing, 
but to Grant’s other passion: insurance. As a Denver 


representative of the Equitable Life Insurance 


Home-coming—“‘favorite time of day’ —Laura races to meet him. 
Her insurance for happy future: leaving secretarial job, she plans new 


home “large enough for 2 big pairs of skis, 4 little pairs—soon.” 


“Tfall insurance clients only listen 
as adoringly as Laura,” foot-in-th 


door technique would never be needec 





Laura bought skis (“big help in meeting people’) on settling in Denver, 






met Grant soon after. “I ran her quite a chase,” he tells you, for Feb. 7, 
"53, wedding bought her a new pair. Honeymoon: Sun Valley; of course. 
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{| 
our °49 knocking louder.’ He drives 300 miles a week on job. 


anew car,” says Grant. “Can't hear myself knocking on doors, 






Courtship was candlelight, sweet nothings at dinner. Now? 
“We practice his sales talks together,” Laura says fondly. 
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Grant’s dowry: 2 sleeping bags. ““But I persuaded him we 


needed bed, rug, refrigerator, some secondhand furniture.” 


a eee ee 


Grant pitches in with all end-of-week chores “‘so 


we ll be fast on the getaway Saturday morning.” 
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Company of Iowa, his shocked early impression 
was that Laura was ‘“‘a nonbeliever in life insur- 
ance.’ Now he says proudly, “She even helps me 
rehearse a sales talk at dinner. She’ll take the part 
of the client and ask questions and think up objec- 
tions, so that I'll be better prepared to clinch a 
deal. And when I’m in a lean period and get de- 
pressed, she never jumps on me.” 

The ten-months-married Mrs. Ford burst out 
cheerfully, “But I wasn’t that way at first.” She 
said that when Grant gets tense and moody about 
business, He'll just mutter ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ no mat- 
ter what I say, and at first I’d think he was mad at 
me, and I’d brood and worry about ‘What have I 
done” and get all emotional. Now I’ve learned a 
husband ean get in a mood all by himself.” The 
relieved expression in her wide brown eyes showed 
what a dazzling revelation this can be, to a bride. 

Her 180-pound, sandy-haired husband said in a 
pleased tone, “I can tell when she’s upset, all 
right, because she gets quiet. She doesn’t pout, 
but whenever she gets that dangerous air, | know 
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something’s CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 











Grant, Wisconsin-born, moved to Denver in ’48; 
Laura, from Massachusetts, 3 years ago.," Both of us loved mountains, 


but the day we met we certainly didn’t guess we'd have that feeling about each other!” 
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Bad form” is sternest phrase he ever used. Says she: “I flipped my lid only once.” Fords know where they want to go, happy and together. 


he 
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OW-PERFECT RICE INSTANTLY 


| 


- Only rice 
‘of its kind— 


just add to 
oiling water! 
















Festive Fare ...a Cinch to Fix! 
MINUTE RICE WITH BAKED HAM 


Make it a white, wonderful Christmas season—with rice that’s whiter and 
fluffer than you ever dreamed you could fix! It’s a busy-season blessing! 
To feast 4, just add 114 cups Minute Rice and )% teaspoon salt to 114 cups 
boiling water. Cover and remove from heat; let stand 13 minutes. That’s all! 


No washing! No rinsing! 
No draining! No steaming! 


Yes—you simply pour Minute Rice into boiling water to 
make the finest rice a woman could ask for—every grain 
snowy, separate, delicious! And this amazing pre-cooked rice 


comes out perfect every time! Leaves no sticky pans to scour Minute Rice is magnificent with ham, a treat with turkey—holiday fare 
. . . Costs just pennies per serving . . . and the best buy’s the any way you serve it! Look for quick, slick recipes on every package. . . for 
big economy size. Try it! casseroles, one-dish meals, desserts. Only Minute Rice makes ’em! 


A Product of General Foods 


See ee on ae 






























RAL AO 1s THE BEST BUY! 


MORE PADS IN EVERY BOX 


There's polishing soap right in 
BRILLO Soap Pad ! 


Save money! Buy Brillo! 


Count... compare! You’ll find you 
get more Brillo pads in every box! 
And you can shine more pans with 
every Brillo® pad—because Brillo 
contains more metal fiber and more 
polishing soap! 

A sturdy metal-fiber Brillo pad- 
with-soap lifts off greasy crust and 
scorch in seconds! Brillo scours — 
cleans — shines aluminums all at 
once! Wonderful for ovens, stove 
burners, casseroles, too! 


The shining difference in Brillo 
is jeweler’s polish! Shine-meter 
tests prove Brillo actually gives 
aluminums twice the shine in 
half the time—as other types of 
cleansers tested! Get your Brillo 
bargain today! 


BRILLO SOAP PADS 
(Red box) 
soap-filled pads 


BRILLO CLEANSER 
(Green box) 


pads plus cake soap 
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While | was an after-five cook I discovered 
what good quick meals we could have by using pac 
and frozen foods. | still use short cuts4 


love experimenting with new ones. 


By LAURA FORD 


Chipped Beef and 
Avocado on Toasted Waffles 


Cabbage Slaw with Salted Peanuts 
Fresh-Fruit Bowl 


Assorted Cheese 


Chipped Beef and Avocado on Toasted 
Waffles: Tear 44 pound chipped beef 
into shreds. Cover with boiling water 
to freshen. Drain well. Make a cream 
sauce using 3 tablespoons butter or 





Busy-Day Ham Casserole 


Pear Salad 
Mint Dressing 


Peanut-Brittle Pudding 


Busy-Day Ham Casserole: Cut into 
bite-size pieces 14 pound cooked or 
canned ham (about 1-11 cups). Com- 
bine with a 12-ounce can whole-kernel 
corn and 1 can cream-of-mushroom 
soup, undiluted. Season with 2 tea- 
spoons grated onion, 1 teaspoon pre- 
pared mustard and 1 tablespoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Mix well. Sauté 
lightly 114 cups soft bread’ crumbs 























STUART 


margarine, 3 tablespoons flow 
cups milk. Season with pepper 4 
teaspoon nutmeg. Add the ch 
beef and 14 cup sliced, pitted 
olives. Simmer together 5 

or until heated through. Just 
serving, add 1% cup diced, peele 
cado. Heat a minute longer and 
on toasted frozen waffles of 
toasted English muffins. Serves 


| 
| 


in 3 tablespoons butter or margé 
Alternate layers of crumbs with] 
and-corn in 1-quart casserole, crt 
on top. Bake 30 minutes in mod 
oven, 350° F. Serves 2. 
Peanut-Brittle Pudding: Preparé 
package vanilla pudding desser 
cording to directions. Chill. Just b 
serving, fold in 14 cup crushed pé 
brittle. Spoon into 4 sherbet glé 
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jee s mother gave me her Lore iia dish. We polished it up a use 
wequently for chafing-dish suppers. It’s such an easy way to entertain. 


| Shrimp Nanking mate. Cover and simmer until shrimp 

Peas are just done—about 5 minutes. Stir 

Peach Pagoda occasionally. Blend in 11% teaspoons 

cornstarch mixed with 1 tablespoon 

Bl Nanking: Peel, cleanandrinse water. Cook until sauce is thickened 

d fresh shrimp. Melt 2 table- and clear. Serve with cooked rice. 
| butter or margarine in skillet, Serves 2. 

) pound mushrooms sliced and Peach Pagoda: Heaplemon sherbet in 

;spocns sliced scallions. Sauté chilled canned cling- 

jedium heat about 2 minutes, peach halves. Slice 
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. of 52 up- : of Rugs and model rooms in actual colors. Tells 


SEND YOUR OLD RUGS, 


CLOTHING... to US 


».. at Our Expense 
and... 


Reversible 
for Double the 
Wear and Luxury. 
ee ee ee 


! You SAVE up to 72! 


i eM ce this coupon or a postcard for fascinat- 
ing, new, money-saving Olson book, 40 pages 
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/ slowly. Add shrimp, 2 table- 
soy sauce, 2 tablespoons water 
teaspoon monosodium gluta- 












SS preserved kumquats. 

é Mix with some peach 
sirup. Pour over sher- 
bet. 


to-date, solid 
and two-tone 












embossed effects, § 
leaf and floral de- 
signs, colorful Early 


ft., seamless, any 





Our 8Oth 





American and Ori- g YOUR NAME 


how we reclaim and weave the valuable materials 
colors, casual © in old rugs, wool clothing, etc., into new, deep- 
new texture and Mf textured, Reversible Broadloom Rugs like these 
at a big saving. Over 3 million Customers. 


eee mmm meee eww meee eee ener eee eases aesebens 





ental patterns, ovals © 
—resardless of colors BVADDRESS hieciteccwccesssosne eek cy ECs cao Ente ORC 
in your old materials 

ANY SIZE up to 16 : TOWN Baatcie ciclo leisichorcieiole cleictvele/elotelelasclelotelo(alaitvecleimistsiareioi> STATES ccisicreitacleitane Swisio'e 


length. 






var OLSON RUG CO. chicago 41, II. 





EXTRA MONEY IN‘ 1954:! 





Pea Soup 
(2se-and-Bacon Salad Bowl 


Picecake—Toffee Sauce 
















wp: Add an equal quantity of circling with tomato wedges. Serve 
o1can pea soup. Season witha with well-seasoned French dressing. 

Iss marjoram and 14 teaspoon Spicecake—Toffee Sauce: Prepare 14 
salt. Simmer together until package spicecake mix according to 
through. Sprinkle with crou- directions. Bake in one 8” layer-cake 
Yiced cooked ham may be added pan. Serve with Toffee Sauce: Mix 4 
ther time for a heartier soup. cup light brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
and-Bacon Salad Bowl: Sauté butter or margarine, 3 tablespoons 
s bacon until crisp. Drain on _ light cream. Bring toa boil over direct 
soweling. Crumble and mix with heat, boil 2 minutes. Cool to lukewarm 
Bind pot cheese. Arrange in the and flavor with 11% teaspoons rum 
of a bowl of mixed salad greens, extract. This meal planned for two. 





He would you like to have money to buy some of those 
“extras’’ you’ve been wanting so long? You can in- 
crease your income in 1954 quickly, easily, pleasantly. 

You will earn generous commissions by forwarding 
magazine subscriptions for Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Holiday, Country Gentleman, Jack 
and Jill, and other popular publications. Thousands of our 
most successful representatives got their start by asking 
for our plan. Why don’t you decide now to join our staff 
of independent representatives? 

Subscription selling of this type can be carried on right 
in your own home. YOU are the boss. You may work full 
time or part time, day or evening, whatever time is most 
convenient for you. And, as an independent representa- 
tive, you may sell wherever you find customers. Orders may 
be accepted for new and renewal subscriptions. 

For details and starting supplies write to the address 
below. We will send you full information without obligation. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 


226 Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
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ANGUS 









CLOTHS 


No need to buy a dish cloth 
AND a cleaning cloth. 

Angus is the answer to EVERY 
CLEANING NEED. Not “rags”, 
but full-size, quality double 
cloths...Soft, Durable, 
Highly Absorbent and they 
PROTECT THE HANDS. 





(ORGANIZATIONS: Get Sunshine’s 
Fund Raising Plan.) Get Samples on ap- 
proval, FREE Illustrated Literature and 
complete money making details, write 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., 
Dept. LH-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live East of Rockies Write S prin LO fhe 
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| EVERYDAY cute sine 
I Sunshine’s many other exclusive box 
I assortments, including the DeLuxe 21 
1 Card Everyday Asst., sell on sight. No 
1 investment or experience required 
1 
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BERTHOLD 


of Berthold Coiffeur, 61 
West 55th Street, New | 
York City, styled this 
flatteringly lovely Italian 
cut coiffure ... correct 
for the many occasions 
and varied activities of 
today's modern woman. 















the hair... 





Dusharme imparts a whisper softness, a willing obedience to 
crowns every coiffure with the loveliness of the loved. 

Little wonder that professional hair stylists use it. . 

it for home use between shampoos. Dusharme is the lanolin hair 

creme that dresses but does not discolor the hair. . 

Hair Cremes for those who care enough to look their best. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


. recommend 
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ome-Builders) 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON ~ 


Grant and Laura Ford, of Denver, are free-whee 
on skis or at home. ‘‘Our big problem was 
ways of housework that could run like clockwork 


devices we could take with us when we move.’’ 


Lavra and Grant were always two to ap- 
preciate a new frontier when they saw it. 
No wonder then, when they married, they 
decided to explore the newest timesaving, 
work-saving ideas they could find. 

Their experiment began with entertain- 
ing—and with great success. All party 
meals are cooked on the liying-room-table 
top. In star position goes a rived broiler- 

rotisserie. On an elecaae trivet, a decanter 
of spiced tomato juice warms up as an ap- 
petizer. A glass coffee maker on its own 
electric base completes the line-up. When 
Laura brings on plates and food, the party’s 
started—and no kitchen trips interrupt it. 


DISHWASHING is a cinch with 

hose-and-brush faucet attachment that 
holds detergent, and at the press of a but- 
ton gives hot sudsy water for washing or 
clear for rinsing. Nylon brush gets at- 
tached for ene dishes; wire Bie for 
scouring pans. Because washing and rins- 
ing are so thorough, no dish towel’s 
Peed china: glass, even stainless-steel 
cutlery dry in a drain rack; Laura puts 
them away later. Best work-saving idea 


of all: it’s the fase inating kind of dishwash- 
ing gadget that attracts a husband’s help! 
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For a dinner, the rotating spit siz 
chicken or roast, but for after-ski 
Laura usually uses the broiler tray to 
specialties like “burgers with blue-q 
centers. Buns toast on the table coy 
top section. Serving, another work 
idea appears: broiling tray, with hang 
tached, is used as serving platter. 4 
white glass baking-dish, holding vege 
in cooker’s lower section, “eee uble 
serving bowl—no extra dishes to wal 

When table-top dinners turned q 
be so popular and free of fuss, Gran 
Laura decided to streamline the 
business of housekeeping. 
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HOUSECLEANING time was 
with a new vacuum and attachment 
extend Laura’s reach. When just-mart 
she dusted painstakingly by hand, of 
beat rugs on a washline, and dust hi 
around stubbornly. Now an every-th 
days stint with vacuum has cut down 
cleaning bills, done away with soap 
water scrubbing of Venetian blinds, 9 
dow sills, other surfaces so easily ingral 
with dust. Dirt disappears with 
away bag. In Fords’ three-room a 
ment, low on storage space, a plastic 
ered hassock Holds, vacuum and atté 
ments—another great disappearing § 
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| Cooker’s glass front protects table during broilings, but offers party- 
giving Fords and guests Bob and Ginny King a 3-D view of what's 
ii cookin’. When food is ready, automatic timer will cut off heat. 
5 








| EY - BLACK STAR 


FOR CAR CLEANING Grant uses 
the vacuum, too, by driving the Chevvy to 
the back door, stringing an extension cord 
from house, using attachments to clean 
upholstery and floor. For outside the car, a 
handled mop that fits over the garden hose 
gives him an adjustable flow of water and 
wide-area scrubbing action for a fast job. 
Car washing was a problem before: with no 
garage, and heavy driving over dirt roads, 
it needed more cleaning time than Grant 
could profitably give it, would cost $1.50 
to have it done. Easy on the budget now. 


E SEWING, Laura’s pet way 
i} money, got a big lift when she dis- 
j| drapery headings with hooks that 
inch pleats automatically. Saves not 
ing hours but laundry time too. 
she takes hooks out of the heading, 
s lie flat for. washing and ironing. 
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AT HOME!...ON THE GO! 


Your first glance at your 
“Crystal” print Shelton Stroller 


tells you it’s a fashion of a thousand lives! 





The pleasant surprise, thanks to 
the smooth 100% nylon jersey is to 


atk ee eee discover how easily it washes, 
how rapidly it dries, 

how neatly it sheds wrinkles and 
saves ironing! Added attraction: the 


; 
ia} 
W AKING takes no 
#lecause fitted sheets— 
§ juilt-in corners at bot- 


§ jvo at top—stay tucked 





on-in-a-jiffy zipper front. Blue, 

Red, Brown, Green, Sizes 12 to 20, 
914 +n 991 84109 

12% to 22%. About 513 





iP; Watch your newspaper for store ads announcing 
anight. Over them goes : oe ae ae ine sient 
‘|| Be ‘ the arrival of Shelton Strollers at leading stores im 
fictric blanket with two os ay ; 
your city. Or write today for name of your nearest 


fila corners—and_ two 
bils, so Fords each dial 
®/-ature-to-order. Morn- 
& sheet and blanket are 
tlgged smooth—a work- |= ; 
Elvay to start any day! [ieee — ae , 954 SHE 


store and receive FREE FASHION FOLIO. 


5 Shelton CASUALS, DEPT. LJ, 1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. 












Inseparable because they were designed to go together, because they combine and interchange so 

well. Black wool jersey, gray flannel, red felt are the key fabrics ra U-neck blouse, a skirt 

with unpressed pleats, a slim skirt, a short coat, the key designs. The pictures tell how to 

mix, what to add. Laura Ford is an enthusiastic knitter so we have included young ideas to knit. 
By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


CARMEN SCHIAVONE 





Laura’s long-sleeved black jersey and matching The same black jersey blouse combines with os ee ee ae Jersey 
skirt with unpressed pleats goes to a “conversation piece skirt of quilted Indian print one eth the fee a aptable 
the theater with a turquoise satin cummerbund, sparkled with sequins. The skirt comes blouse oe a pes Ww a ce 

a large silky rose. Blouse, Vogue Design No. 7805. quilted and sequined, wanting only one seam, a hem dickey with a ee row i See: 
Skirt, Design No. 8198. Add a petticoat. and waistband. We tell you where to buy ($11.95). Dickey, Vogue Design No. 7994, 


©) VOGUE 


2622 


aks 





; : ; 23. 
A trim cable-knit cardigan (note the three- 2623, 





quarter sleeves) matches Laura’s gray flannel 
skirt. Underneath, a white linen blouse 
(or the dickey). Skirt, Vogue Design No. 8 
Sweater, Journal pattern 2621, 15¢. 


997 


Bright red felt topper makes a pretty silhouette worn 
with gray flannel skirt. (Laura also likes to wear 


it over ski clothes.) Her hood and gloves are 


turquoise jersey. Coat, No. 8222. 
Helmet, No. 7738. Furry bag, Morris Moskowitz. 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 117 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city 
Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order. from Vogue 
Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn ; or in Can- 
ida from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices are 
slightly higherin Canada.(*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 
I 7, 
{7 GWE Order knitting and crochet patterns, 


15¢ each, by number, from Refer- 


HOW AMERICA LIVES) © em" rar aes rome tourna, 


Phila. 5, Pa. 


striped stole with fr 
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"a todays taste, todays ¢ 
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Pepsi-Cola is the light refreshment 
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Lee: is a beautiful time to live in. The 


middle-aged are young. The old, middle-aged. 
And the young aré more than eyer a pleasure 
to look at. 


Almost everybody lookss.and feels more 
youthful, because almost everybody has 
learned it pays, in health as well as looks, to 


keep waistlines down and figures slender. 
i 
Heavy, over-rich food and drink are out of 


date. The modern taste is for lighter, less 
filling foods and beverages. 

That is the change with which Pepsi-Cola 
has steadily kept pace. Today’s Pepsi is light, 
dry (not too sweet), reduced in calories. It 


refreshes without filling. 


Enjoy Pepsi-Cola whemgver you want re- 
freshment. You'll find it everywhere—in the 
familiar economy bottle that serves two peo- 


ple, or in the smaller, smgle-drink size. 


It’s the modern, the light refreshment, for 


today’s taste, today’s way of living. 


Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 


refreshes 


without filling 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL HAPPENS TO 
SO-SO DISHES WHEN YOU ADD RICH 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP! 

THATS BECAUSE WE USE HEINZ OWN 

‘ARISTOCRAT ” TOMATOES, FRAGRANT 
SPICES AND FINE VINEGAR— 


COOK THEM To A SECRET RECIPE. 
YOU KNOW THE RESULT— THE CANT- 
BE-COPIED FLAVOR OF THE WORLDS 


LARGEST-SELLING KETCHUP 





@ Your baby gets the extra benefits of 
active* iron when you serve him delicious, 
fluffy-textured HEINZ PRE-COOKED RICE 
CEREAL—one of four highly nourishing Heinz 
é : Pre-Cooked Cereals with active* iron added. 
A remarkable fully assimilable form of iron. 
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LOVE ON FOUR SKIS ir 


| 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 | 


brewing, and I say, ‘Come on. What’s the 
deal?’”’ 

“Or I plunk him down and tell him off,” 
Laura remarked. 

She has told him off on what Grant calls 

“My one remaining bachelor trick. Instead 
of hanging up my pants, I dangle them over 
a bureau drawer.” An even more serious 
habit was to cram his evenings full of meet- 
ings. “I’d see a client from seven-thirty to 
eight-thirty and then go on to ski business.” 
When he lists a few of these activities, you 
understand why, when you visited the Colo- 
rado Ski Information Center, the secretary 
there -said, “Everybody who skis around 
here knows who Mr. Ford is.” 

Grant is vice-president of the National Ski 
Association, which has seven geographical 
subdivisions. As president of one of these 
sections, the Southern Rocky Mountain Ski 
Association, he’s responsible for scheduling 
meets among the thirty-five member clubs. 
He’s also a member of the Zipfelbergers, 
Denver men’s ski club. When Grant said 
virtuously that as a married man he’s cut 
down on going to meetings—‘“‘Only two or 
three nights a week now ’’—Laura mentioned 
a friend of theirs who’d absent-mindedly 
called a meeting of a ski-patrol group on the 
night of his wedding anniversary. “So he 
took his wife to the meeting, as a big treat!” 

A haunted look came over her husband’s 
countenance. ‘I certainly hope I don’t for- 
get our first anniversary,” he muttered. 

“T don’t think you will, dear.” his wife 
cooed meaningfully. Later, she said rather 
ruefully, “When Grant has me out skiing or 
hiking, he forgets sometimes that women 
just aren’t men. Half the time he dashes 
ahead and forgets I’m even along.”’ Her sheen 
of good humor returned. “ But gradually he’s 
getting much more considerate, and I’ve de- 
cided it takes time for a man to learn to think 
like a husband.” 

It also took time for a newly tamed sports- 
man to learn to test his muscles on house- 
work. When they were married, Laura still 
had an eight-to-five job as secretary at the 
University of Colorado’s Medical School. 
The Fords took the high-rent seventy-five- 
dollar-a-month apartment because it was 
close to the campus. Laura could run across 
the street to work, run back home for a 
gulped salad lunch and to do the breakfast 
dishes and a spot of ironing. “Then I’d run 
back to the office, and get home again dead 
tired, and it burned me up that instead of 
offering to help get dinner, Grant would sit 
back and say, ‘When do we eat?’ Subtle 
hints went floating over his head. Finally I 
came right out and said he’d have to set the 
table, but that bored him, so I switched him 
to dishwashing.” 


Tus is a fine splashy pastime at which 
Mr. Ford shines. He also scrubs floors with 
purposeful frenzy on Saturday mornings, 
while Laura does laundry (in an old wringer 
machine in the basement) so that they’ll be 
free to leave for the mountains by noon, their 
1949 Chevrolet sedan piled high with skis, 
poles, sleeping bags and provisions. Grant 
takes his chores so seriously that he said toa 
recent visitor, in a tone of manly righteous- 
ness, “Even if we’re late getting started, I 
always shake out the living-room rug.” 

In spite of his real helpfulness, Laura, 
juggling her duties as secretary and new 
homemaker, got to feeling snowed under, 
what with side forays into tennis, bridge, 
fund raising for the Community Chest, “‘and 
trying to have friends in after dinner, be- 
cause we can’t afford time or money for real 
entertaining.”’ All this made her so behind 
schedule that last fall she asked Grant how 
he’d feel about her giving up her job. “He 
said that my peace of mind and happiness 
were more important than the money, any 
day. 


From the time they were married Grant 


| had insisted that Laura’s $180 monthly take- 


| home pay must go into savings. He explains, 
“1 didn’t want us to get so used to luxuries on 


| our combined income that we’d feel she 


‘lege, in 1941, because it’s handy to th 


couldn’t afford to give up her job ev 
we wanted to have children.” 

At the time of this visit, Laura hj 
given four weeks’ notice, and the Fo 
frankly they hope to start a famil 
Laura adds firmly, “We won’t even| 
skiing and our plans for trips to pla¢ 
the Alps interfere with our raising a f 

Grant mentioned hopefully that t 
year-old child of a friend of theirs is 
learning to ski. ““But we won’t fo 
kids,”’ he said hurriedly. “Although | 
undoubtedly be ‘exposed to the sport; 

Laura laughed. “When I met Gr 
seemed so wound up in sports that he 
even have time for women. I thought 
quite attractive and awfully well buil 
certainly didn’t think, ‘Oooo, what 
he’d make for somebody’s children.’’| 

Grant says candidly, “If she’d s¢ 
didn’t ski at all, that would have be 
end right there!”’ 
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Fortunate y, Laura Wright had z 
got in a few girlish licks at the sport 
living in Wellesley before her family | 
to Newton, Massachusetts. Her father 
sented a firm manufacturing gas stov\ 
the Wrights were comfortably well off 
two older sisters, Laura-says, “‘I had it 
in the way of discipline. By the time t 
daughter came along, mother and da} 
sort of resigned.’’ During her two yet 
Westbrook Junior College in Maine, s 
a B average, and rated even higher o 
ends at Dartmouth. ‘‘The man I wer 
most was a smooth party boy.” | 

After graduation, and five month) 
secretarial course, she got a job at Ha 
as executive secretary in the medical 
at $30 a week. “I liked the work bec 
had a lot of responsibility.”’ She was ef 
$50 a week, in 1950, when a friend wh 
visited Denver began to paint such a qj 
of paradise that Laura agreed to driv 
with her. “Dad said I couldn’t go tH 
was sure of a job, so I lined one up t 
Harvard.” She and her westward- he 
panion shared an apartment. “I loved 
ver and the mountains. It was so dij) 
from the atmosphere and winding stri 
Boston.” 

When Grant Ford vaulted into her | 
October of 1951, he, too, was different | 
winding street. 

Grant had fallen in love with Co) 
early in the war, when he trained 
with the 10th Division’s 85th Regim! 
Mountain Troops, at Camp Hale, near! 
ville. “I made up my mind right thi 
come back here to live.’”” He was bt 
Wausau, Wisconsin, where “I earned m 
good pair of skis by shoveling snow. 
father was an electrical engineer. 
and his older sister Mary, like their pa 
were active Episcopalians. Grant w 
acolyte and choir boy. After finishing 
school he chose Massachusetts’ Amhers 


skiing in the Northeast. With a more; 
three-year Army interlude, he was bz 
college by 1946, as an ex-second lieut 
of infantry who had been taken off sk) 
sent to Calcutta, India. While gettin 
B.A. in economics, ‘‘I buckled down a) 
stead of the C minus I'd been pulling | 
the war, I hada B plus.” His father diet 
Grant says soberly, * ‘I learned a lot } 
the value of insurance right then, be} 
I finished college on educational polici¢} 
It was a spectacular finish. By senior 
he was president of the Student Cof 
captain of the ski team, fullback and ca# 
of the football team. He was voted “} 
Citizen of the College’? and won the|} 
Mossman award as “Senior Who’s |} 
tributed Most to Sports While at Amhi} 
No wonder that several Eastern firms 0} 
him jobs even before graduation. Bul 
convert to Colorado headed for Denvel} 
summer of 1948. Much as he loved skiit! 
decided not to ‘follow the snows” as 4} 
time occupation, and maybe end as 
bum peeling potatoes at Sun Valley.” 


'Y, 1954 


.ictions supplied by an Amherst alum- 
‘rant entered the insurance business, 
ing Equitable Life “because it has a 
eputation but it’s not such a huge 
wal’d get lost in the crowd.” 

\ head of the Denver office, who has 
ijsalesmen under him, “‘takes a really 
Riyal interest in us,’’ Grant went on. 






















4 (Grant’s forthright face and manner 
iga(e collateral in themselves. The loan, 


‘iyi ager novice, Grant passed the basic 
y/face course, ‘“and made business con- 
(don the slopes, week ends.’’ He won 


mn Rocky Mountain championship 
jan 1950. He was so blissfully busy, in 


‘\him to please look up her cousin, 
'¢ ¢ Wright, who’d just arrived in Denver, 

|, him months to get to it. “I finally 
ed to work 
for an hour, 
|e evening.”’ 
ra remem- 
bh ‘He ques- 
. me closély 
my skiing ex- 
se and I could 


‘hyaim back, and 
i nly because 


Of course we 


id Tiss, 2 tga E Zs ; 
: iths, weathering with love and 
ind his occasion, Smith ve e gw e anc 
i Mr. Ford cou 
climb any 






/ “But when 
ited me to go 
im and some 
|; for a skiing 
pene he said 
sly, “If it 
. Te too rugged 
ia.?”? 
at, who is still 
tive in week- 
-ety-patrol work, was so busy watching 
iident cases on the higher slopes that 
| says, “I thought I’d get by on skis 
‘it his even seeing me perform, but 
bumbling down a hill and there were 
_ and his friends all staring at me. I 
. the ground would open and swallow 





















_ 4 ily, Laura was wearing that week end 
| vegianish black-and-white ski sweater. 
f [in he learned I’d knitted it myself, he 
_and hinted he’d like one for himself. 
.» d known girls who’d spent a thousand 
man-hours knitting sweaters for their 
ends, and then they’d get jilted. All 
_ nergy and yarn gone for nothing! So I 
fl cagey and said, ‘Oh, maybe some- 
_ | Grant, displaying his handsome cardi- 
| OW, as his favorite present of all time, 
“Even if I had to marry her to get it.”’ 
~. | wooing was not without its ups and 
‘|. After instructor Ford became satis- 
!nat Miss Wright’s form had improved 
Uharkably that “I’d be willing to take 
_ )wn any slope around here,”’ he felt it 
aly fair to share with her the joys of 
“lain climbing, another of his hobbies. 
(je took me out to Flat Iron, near Boul- 
/ nd had me backing down a precipice 
“lag on to nothing but a rope. I kept 
ag, “Get me off this mountain.’”’ 
>| on level ground, Mr. Ford made in- 
“ts progress. When Laura and her room- 








NEXT MONTH 


“Your young marrieds are all so regional magazine, 
hard-working, so efficient and in- Ski Notes: ‘“Be- 
spiring. We can’t keep up. My hus- 
band and I have packed a lot of living 
into 5% years, but we haven't been 
able to build a patio or do anything 
extra around the house. We're busy 


@ Meet Dell and Roy Smith, of 
Minneapolis, and their 3 Smith- 
lets, Sandra, Stephen and David, 
in a_ household 
has less than 24 hours and the 
budget drops toward zero oftener 
than a Minnesota winter! “But 
would we live it all over again? 
would!” say the 


THE FIVE 
HARDEST YEARS time.” She wore a 


By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 





mate moved into a bungalow court with two 
other girls, “Grant lugged furniture around, 
and he’d even come to dinner with all four 
females and carve the meat with a paring 
knife.”” By the time she went back to her 
family on vacation, ‘‘I missed him so much 
I knew I must be in love. I could hardly wait 
a decent interval each time before answering 
his letters. But he answered mine right off 
the bat, and that really amazed me.”’ 

When he proposed, it was she who an- 
swered right off the bat, and none of that 
decent interval nonsense. “‘ We got engaged on 
Friday, November fourteenth, 1952,” Grant 
informs you. ‘I made a memo of it.” 

“Good thing it wasn’t Friday the thir- 
teenth,”’ Laura remarked. 

Her father flew out to look over the suitor 
(Laura’s mother had died several years be- 
fore) and the wedding date was set for Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1953. “Grant still thinks we should 
have found a minister who could ski back- 
ward so that we could be married skiing 
downhill!”” As a sop to in-laws, they were 
married in an elaborate two-o’clock cere- 
mony at St. Mar- 
tin’s Chapel of St. 
John’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, in Den- 
ver. The week be- 
fore, a gracious no- 
tice appeared in the 


cause of the press of 
getting married, we 
have excused our 
president from writ- 
ing his usual col- 


keeping one hop ahead of debt—and umn.” Laura says, 
there are days when I’m avwfully 
tired of hopping.” 


“But word had al- 
ready got around 
“Don’t call Ford 
about snow condi- 
tions. The poor 
guy’s in a fog.’”’ 
After the double- 
ring ceremony, one 
of the guests re- 
marked, ‘‘Grant 
looked almost as 
nervous as he does 
before a big race.” 

The bride reports 
gaily, “But I was 
having a whale of a 


where the day 


ballet-length cham- 
pagne-colored silk 
dress, with a pearl 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES cae ant". carried 
in the February JouRNAL 


violets and a white 
orchid. Her sister 
Barbara was maid 
of honor. Her mar- 
ried sister Nancy “sort of took mother’s 
place at the wedding. And one of the reasons 
I’d wanted a church ceremony was so that 
dad could give me away.” 


Acter the reception for eighty guests, at 
the Park Lane Hotel, the newlyweds took off 
for Sun Valley, to utilize the groom’s wed- 
ding present to his bride: 6’6”’ laminated 
hickory skis. ‘I thought she really needed 
them,” Grant explains gravely. His mother’s 
gift—a $1000 check—was also gratefully re- 
ceived. The honeymooners spent ten days in 
a cabin outside Sun Valley. Laura said, ““To 
put up my hair at night in bobby pins didn’t 
seem right on a honeymoon, so I waited and 
sprang it on Grant after we were settled in 
our apartment. He looked sort of startled, 
but he hasn’t complained out loud.” | 

‘Far from complaining, her husband has 
developed so proprietary an interest that he 
now cuts her hair himself. When you look 
at Laura’s smartly shaped, burnished brown 
hair, and praise the coiffeur, he gets out a pair 
of rather blunt shears, and displays them as a 
duelist might flex his blade. ‘* But I still have 
a lot to learn,” he said modestly, “because I 
cut on the down pull’’—he gave a hearty 
yank to illustrate—‘‘and Laura yells bloody 
murder. I’m trying now to cut going up, 
like a pro.” 

His other home-beautifying chores have 
cut an impressive swath through the apart- 
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CHICKEN SOUP IS AN IDEAL CHOICE 
FOR LUNCH — ESPECIALLY IF ITC 


HEINZ CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
WE MAKE IT WITH TRUE HOME CARE— 


WITH RICH CHICKEN FLAVOR ALL 
THROUGH IT! TRY HEINZ CREAM OF 
CHICKEN AND CHICKEN WITH RICE,TOO. 
LIKE ALL HEINZ CONDENSED Soups, 
THEY COST SURPRISINGLY LITTLE AT 


TODAYS LOW PRICES! 





YOU KNOW IT'S GOOD 
BECAUSE IT'S HEINZ. 


@ For quality in which you can always put your 
confidence, get HEINZ BABY FOODS for your 
baby. Doctors everywhere recommend Heinz — 
the only baby foods backed by an 84-year 
reputation for uniform excellence and fine flavor. 
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it’s St. Joseph Aspirin 
For Children 


You know you are giving your child 
aspirin exactly as the doctor orders 
without having to break tablets; each 
is 114 grains, the preferred standard of 
accurate dosage measure. Your child 
will like its pure 
orange flavor and 
take it readily. Buy | 
















the 39¢ size today, | 
your child may need TJOSEpy 
it tonight. FoR cyte 
World’s I lLOREy 
Largest Selling | rang, 
Aspirin “Abu Avon 
For Children coy sce 


A Plough Product 


For Your Familys \~/ 
Regular Aspirin 
Needs Demand 







/ 200 tablets 79¢ 
100 tablets 49¢ 
36 tablets 25¢ 
12 tablets 10¢ 


CORNS 


also Calluses. Quick, easy, removed by 


and economical. Just rub 
on. Jars, 35¢, 60¢. At your 

druggist. Money refunded MOSCO 
Now Many Wear 
FALSE TEETH 


if not satisfied. Moss Co., 
With More Comfort 


Rochester, N. Y. 

FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug counter. FREE! Write for generous 
sample to 41 Wall St., Binghamton, New York, 


SHORTHAND 'N 
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Famous Speedwriting Shorthand. 


words per minute. No symbols, no ma- 

chines; uses ABC’s. Easiest to learr 

write and transcribe. Low cost. 200,000 

taught by mail. For business and Civil 

Sauce Typing available. 31st year. Schools in over 
) cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba, and’ Hawaii. Write 

for FREE booklet to: an ee 


opeedwriting 


Dept. 9901-4, 55 W. 42 St., New York 36 





$$ 


em LEARN AT HOME 
c TO HELP THE SICK 


There's always a demand—at high pay— 
for those skilled in caring for the sick 
You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s 
aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 
and women, 18-60. High school not required! Physi- 
cians endorse course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy 
payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 55th year 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MURSING 
Dept. 281, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IM. 
le and 16 





I ase send me free booklet ample lesson pages 


Name 


C Z State. 1 ge 


ment. He built shelves in the kitchen, im- 
provised a dandy bookcase of shellacked 
bricks and boards, and repainted the two 
pea-green walls in the bedroom to match the 
two that were brown. For his birthday, Laura 
gave him a fat tome of handy-householder 
hints. “Even how to fix plumbing,” she says 
enthusiastically. Although her helpmate 
hasn’t got to the plumbing yet, he has done 
a magnificent job of refinishing an oak chest 
bought secondhand for $6. One of their few 
sizable purchases so far has been a bed. 
“Grant had two sleeping bags as part of his 
dowry, but I thought a bed was a necessity.” 

Although Laura has tried to change into 
“the kind of wife who bounces out of bed 
cheerily at six-forty-five A.M.,” there are 
mornings when she can’t seem to budge. On 
these occasions, Grant strides to the kitchen, 
gets a handful of ice cubes, and applies them 
with disciplinary vigor to his slothful bride. 
Thus aroused, Laura fixes eggs, cereal with 
bananas, orange juice, toast and coffee. “And 
I always put lipstick on before breakfast.” 

Grant leaves the house in time to be at the 
Equitable office before eight A.M. He aver- 
ages an hour or two a day on desk work, and 
spends most of his time making calls. He has 
been taking a correspondence course in in- 
surance (the $60 cost to be refunded by his 
firm), “And when I start on the advanced 
course, I’ll study an extra hour late in the 
afternoon.” He feels that this past year he’s 
made real progress. ‘I’ve learned to manage 
my time better.” He has also upped his 
monthly average in commissions to about 
$350. Last July, he made almost $800, his 
peak month to date. 

With Grant’s income going up, they hope 
to buy a house soon. He’s eligible for a vet- 
eran’s mortgage, and they have $2000 in 
savings: Laura’s stashed-away salary plus 
most of their $1000 wedding check. Denver, 
with a population of 634,000, is so built up 
that they’d like to find a not-too-new house, 
for around $10,000, outside the city —*‘ With 
an upstairs and downstairs and a real dining 
room, and wallpaper in the kitchen.” 

Right now, they eat, on a_ turquoise- 
enameled kitchen table, in rather cramped 
quarters. Dinner is usually at six, so that 
Grant can get off to an evening appointment. 
“When we were engaged, I asked him ten- 
derly what his favorite dish was,” Laura 
says, “picturing myself whipping up some- 
thing chic. When he told me ‘Liver and 
onions,’ I really gulped! Now I even like it 
myself, if I cook it with enough glop to dis- 
guise the taste.” 

Her $10 food budget (for a five-day week) 
is “the one thing I really am strict about.” 
She plans menus for a week ahead, to make 
the best use of leftovers. ‘‘But if I want any 
food left, I have to hide it from Grant.” She 
experiments with economy-casserole recipes 
from magazines, and only once did her hun- 
gry guinea pig balk, when she tried sausage 
with sweet potatoes and apples. “He felt so 
strongly about it that now I use it to threaten 
him: ‘If you don’t do such-and-so, I’ll make 
that casserole you hate so much, dear.’”’ 


Grant grinned. “And I have to guard 
against her mania for tucking stewed toma- 
toes into every dish she makes.” Except for 
these minor hazards, he thinks Laura is al- 
most too good a cook. “I’m putting on 
weight, and I’ve seen too many ex-athletes 
turn into beer-barrel types.’’ He encourages 
his wife to serve a lot of salads and omit 
desserts. They do the week’s marketing on 
Thursday nights. ‘““That’s when the super- 
market near here gives double stamps, and 
we're saving stamps to get bridge chairs.” 

Their week-end camping provisions aver- 
age $4 more, and are budgeted under Recre- 
ation. Inexpensive favorites are hamburgers, 
spaghetti, and dehydrated pellets that make 
fine applesauce and, as Grant points out, 
“don’t take up much space in a pack.” 

He mentioned that last summer they 
hiked pack-back six miles, to camp beside a 
lake in Estes Park. ‘‘ You should have seen 
Laura cooking outdoors in a pouring rain. 
She let out a few colorful curses, but she 
kept her sense of humor.’ 

Laura thinks it’s even luckier that she 
kept her blooming health. ‘We don’t have 





doctors in our budget.”’ Grant’s $40-a-month 
insurance paymients include accident and 
group health. “Our teeth are holding up, and 
we can wear our trousseaux for a few more 
years.” Most of the $15 a month budgeted 
for clothes has actually gone into things for 
the house. This includes material for cur- 
tains and an attractive Indianhead-cloth 
bedspread with coral valance, which Laura 
made on a portable machine donated by 
Grant’s mother. Laura, who sews as well as 
she knits, is planning to make slip covers for 
chairs and couch, pajamas and sports shirts 
for Grant, and some clothes for herself. Her 
wardrobe revolves currently around her 
three-piece beige trousseau suit, with jersey 
blouses and sweaters. She has also made a 
tweed skirt, a burlap mandarin coat, and a 
mattress-ticking skirt that cost 45 cents. 
Grant says approvingly that Laura “‘never 
wears the kind of stuff that hits you in the 
eye.” He went on discussing his wife. “If the 


HOW THE FORDS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Because Grant works on commis- 
sion, income can change from 
$144 a month to a record high 
(last July) of $800 a month—the 
average is more likely to be $350. 
Laura and Grant keep a budget 
book, mainly, at this stage, to 
learn how much they’re spend- 
ing. Some expenses—loan repay- 
ment, recreation and so on, may 
vary by the month, but food ex- 
pense—$10 for a five-day week—is 
held to, no matter what. Fords 
have a joint checking account, 
take turns handling payments 
for various household bills. 


Food (for 5-day week) . . $40.00 
Clothing aces 
Rent (includes electricity, 


Fuel 
Telephone 
Insurance 
Recreation (includes week- 
end food) 
Church 
Carexpemses. ..... 
Dry cleaning, shoe repair 
Club dues 
Magazines, papers... . 
Cigarettes 
Miscellaneous (Grant’s 
lunches, payments on 
loan, charities, gifts). . 
Income taxes and social 
security (estimated) . 34.00 


Total $3416.50 


8.00 


53.00 


phrase hadn’t been kicked to death, I’d de- 
scribe her as an all-round girl. She hasn’t an 
ounce of phony veneer.’’ Pressed to name her 
worst faults, he looked blank. ‘‘ Let me think. 
She must have some faults. Nobody’s per- 
fect.”” He frowned in desperate thought, for 
several minutes, then shouted to his wife, 
who was in the kitchen, “‘Hey, come in here 
and help me remember your faults.” 

Young Mrs. Ford, entering, gave him the 
tolerant look a wife bestows on a mate who 
can’t find something that’s in plain sight. 
She sat down, put on her tortoise-shell glasses 
(she’s nearsighted) and said briskly, “‘Now, 
let’s see—my faults. Well, you get sore when 
I procrastinate on ironing your shirts.” 

“Oh, that’s right, she procrastinates. But 
once she gets going, you can’t stop her.”’ 

This jet-propulsive energy is especially 
useful on week ends. When you hear that 
Laura can “‘take the Mary jane run” at 
Winter Park, you visualize something as 
dainty as the patent-leather slippers of yore, 
but this comfortable thought curdles in a 
hurry, after you learn that Mary Jane is an 
8800’ slope with a vertical drop of 1700’. 

Although Grant thinks that ski fever in 
this country still hasn’t reached the Alpine 
peaks of European enthusiasm, in the past 
ten years it’s swept faster and farther than 
ever before. Last year, there were 200,000 
amateurs and experts using Colorado’s 
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twenty-one ski areas. In six of these aj 
tows operate seven days a week throug] 
the six-month season. Because of Grg 
official ties, the Fords use all tows fre 
charge; when Grant serves as a judge 
jumping contest, or a referee or course g 
at a race, his expenses are usually paid. * 
was the key official at an Aspen meet, 
we both were paid for,’ Laura went 
“‘When Grant’s jumping himself, I’m g¢ 
stiff, but when he’s racing, I get all ex 
and pray he’ll win. He’s really terrific) 
bevy of medals draped around a wine hb 
called Rudolph, which Laura dis 
proudly, testify to her husband’s prow 
Grant says he can’t afford to train seri 
any more, and that he’s given up jum 
and only does a bit for fun now. He hl 
Class A skiing card, which means he 
compete in any race, and he wants his) 
pupil to apply for her card too. ““M-m-7 
maybe,” she said. But when the cony 
tion turned to their favorite two-hour-2 
ski areas—Loveland and Arapahoe B 
Berthoud Pass and Winter Park— 
said radiantly, “If I start down a slo 
think I can manage, then it’s the f 
feeling in the whole world.” 


Grant has the almost mystic fervor of} 
true skier. He said, “It’s not just a sport 
a way of life. Up there in the mountains, 
a feeling of such complete rightness. 
can’t help thinking then about God and 
ligion, and feeling it.”” He summed up 
quoting Robert Service, a poet he ad 
greatly: 


‘Have you seen God in His splendors, 
Heard the text that Nature renders, 
The simple things, the true? 

You'll never hear them in a family pew 


Laura isn’t so taken with Service, and | 
also has her doubts about skiing’s being] 
of the simple things of life. “Grant and} 
others hold at least four post-mortems a 
each race, and they’ll even argue for hg 
about which wax to use on which slopé 
wet snow or dry.” 
Grant, who says solemnly that waxing 
great art, brings his own and Laura’s s cit 
from the basement on Friday nights, and 
to work on them. He himself has three J 
of skis, and if he’s racing, he waits to wa 
pair he’ll use until he arrives at the 
Nor does storm, sleet or avalanche keg 
skier from his appointed rounds. Laura 
members blizzards so violent that the 
took turns sitting out on the front fende 
guide the driver over a twisty mountain g 
When the Fords start off on one of 
outings, their Chevvy is heavily top-la 
with a portable rack for ski equipment, 
Grant and Laura are streamlined in li 
weight windproof gabardine pants. “ We 
extra sweaters and socks into a rucks 
and we’re off.’’ Grant says he can almos 
ways spot a beginner. ‘‘They’re dresset 
woolly outfits that just collect snow.” 
The Fords’ frequent destination—the 
club’s log cabin near Arapahoe Basin 
perched, like a Swiss chalet, 10,500’ up, ¥ 
the last hundred yards so rockily steep 
they park the car below and proceed on ff 
There’s a wood stove in the kitchen, 
cots upstairs for the sleeping bags. (If you 
quire about blankets and bedding, b 
Fords laugh merrily at such effete foo 
ness.) The glowing focal point, evenings 
the huge living-room fireplace, where sk 
relax and run through a rousing repertoitt 
songs, ending with Oola, Ski-Yumper ff 
Norvay, and a jolly Scandinavian versiot 
Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here. | 
In the mornings, they melt snow for wé 
to make coffee, and apply exuberant ap 
tites to pancakes. “Then we go out on) 
front porch and look across at the md 
tains,” Laura said fondly. Grant descr 
the beauties of the spruce trees. ‘And ¢ 
steep, fresh-snowed slope behind the cabi 
After all that, when you ask about favo 
times of day, you expect Grant to give sd 


such rugged answer as ‘‘ Dawn on the t 
or ‘Whenever the snow’s right for a schus 
Instead, he looked at his wife and 
quietly, ‘““My favorite time of day is whé 
come home to Laura.”’ f 

. 
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— To avoid secondary infections after an attack of influ- 
enza, make sure your child’s return to activity is gradual. 


[influenza becomes a threat 


| 
i 
\ 
f 


A; I write this, signs are multiplying 

) that 1954 may see a severe upsurge of 
| influenza. Some public-heqlth authori- 
ties, studying reports of influenza out- 
» breaks all over the world, have even 


} suggested that one similar to the dis- 


| astrous, world-wide epidemic of 1918 
may be in the making. 

By the time this article appears, we 
may know whether they are right. Or 
the epidemic may not appear until 
_ later in the winter months. And it may 
/ not appear at all! In any event, pub- 
lic-health and other medical authori- 
ties are alerted. I believe you mothers 
will want to be on guard as well. 

There is an element of irony in the 
situation. In the last few years we have 
been making rapid strides in the de- 
velopment of vaccines which it is be- 
lieved may help immunize or protect 
against influenza. Reading about these 
vaccines in the paper, you may have 
assumed that danger from this disease 
| is a thing of the past. 

Unfortunately, this is not true. In 
' the last thirty years four common 
types of influenza virus have been 


' identified, each with many subtypes or 


strains. A vaccine which will protect 
| some people against one type does not 
work against another. It may even be 
ineffective against a more powerful 
strain of the same type. 
Moreover, no one can say whether 


' the 1918 epidemic was caused by one 


of these known types, because no way 
to study the viruses had been worked 
out in 1918. It may have been an ex- 
_ tremely powerful strain of one that has 


By DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President, Chicago Board of Health 


been identified. Or it may have been a 
type that struck once and has not been 
seen since. In the latter case, our grow- 
ing population of people under 35 years 
of age would probably have little resist- 
ance to the virus if it were to strike 
again. This is a possibility that must 
always be taken into account, until 
the mystery virus appears again and 
can be studied. 

We must also face the fact that there 
is no known specific cure for influenza. 
With all our marvelous new “won- 
der” and ‘“‘miracle” drugs, effective 
against so many infections, we have 
none as yet that directly attacks the 
influenza virus. 

Is there nothing, then, that you can 
do to protect your children—and your- 
selves—if there is a serious outbreak of 
this or another severe type of influ- 
enza this winter? There is a great 
deal. Let us look now at the encourag- 
ing side of the picture—and it has a 
definitely encouraging side. 

First of all, while the new antibi- 
otics and other drugs do not attack the 
influenza virus itself, they may be help- 
ful in preventing accompanying infec- 
tion such as pneumonia or meningitis. 
These secondary infections, in fact, 
accounted for many of the fatalities of 
the influenza of 1918. Second, we 
know a great deal more today than we 
did in 1918 about viruses in general 
and the way they operate. Your young- 
sters may be able to avoid the disease 
even if asevere epidemic should strike 
in your community. Or failing that, 
to make an excellent recovery. My 
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another adventure of 
the 





an artist!!" 


they paint original 


“Hey, Big Noise —how’s 
this for a painting? I'm 








[This kid’s got to go!" J 
“Look, Genius— mine's been done 
for half an hour. C’mon, let's show 


Mom 1 ah \ 


FiGhiine Croft oil paintings 





painting original Picture Craft!” 





Just like the Ozzie Nelsons . . . you, too, 
will prefer original Picture Craft. 
clusive process enables you to re-create a 


true work of art. It’s fun, relaxing, you need 
no experience—and it’s GUARANTEED! 


° 
The leader for over 15 years, original Picture Craft 
is the only ‘*paint-by-numbers”’ 
true pre-mixed artist’s colors...a specially treated 
artist’s canvas...and an exclusive 4-in-1 brush de- 
signed by Picture Craft. It all adds up to the ideal 


An ex- 


kit that gives you: 


hobby for you... the perfect gift for a friend. 





2 
con 4 Hunp nD 


* Guaranteed by @ 
‘Uoed Housekeeping 






Original 
Picture Craft 


<” ~ . 
CAS anyegristd WES bears this seal 


onty 9° 


Pee 
Lah 


Picture Craft Say 
at Slight Extra Cost 





At better Department « Art « 
Hobby e Stationery e Camera 
and Paint Stores. ..or write to: 


Kit includes: 

NUMBERED ARTIST'S CANVAS (16” x 12”) 
PRE-MIXED OIL COLORS 

SPECIAL ARTIST’S BRUSH 

SIMPLE PAINTING INSTRUCTIONS 


CHOOSE FROM 35 BEAUTIFUL SUBJECTS 


PAINT A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IN OILS 


NO EXPERIENCE » NO LESSONS - NO MIXING 





790 N. WATER STREET © DECATUR, ILL. 





Enjoy "The Adventures of Ozzie & Harriet’ on radio and TV 
each week on ABC sponsored by Hotpoint and Listerine. 
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_ you 
fee! potatoes... 


COOK... 


or wash 


ashes... 


.. .You need the LOTI ON 


MADE FOR BUSY HANDS! 


If housework is part or all of your 
day, better be choose-y about hand 
lotion. The “glamour” kind is fun while 
you're sweet and single—but gather 
up a husband and a household and see 
what happens! Then, your hands need 
Italian Balm—made for busy hands. 


This lotion, with medically-proved 


| if you use detergents or other 
chemical cleaners, always use 
| ftalian Balm immediately 

| afterwards. _ 

L 


cit 
een S. 


So good, 
one drop 
does it! 





eee Pi cbe 00 | A WEEK IN _SPARE TIME! } 


or 
Labels, & Gift “e Ibs & ¢ 
r lan Write f ye 
GREETING ‘CARD co., Dept. 





5-41, "Boston 15, Mass. 





WRITEWELL 


ingredients, soothes and softens rough, 
chapped hands overnight—and used 
daily, keeps them smooth no matter 
what! Like an “invisible glove,” it 
holds in softness, keeps out dryness. 

Women who know about housework, 
insist on Italian Balm, for no other 
lotion is like it. 25¢, 50¢, 1.00. 








-. BY CAMPANA 


IT’S YOUR NEW YEAR! 


Wt AT are you planning to 
do with this new year you 
have? We have a plan by which 
you can make the most of ev- 
ery spare minute in 1954. Put 
your spare time to work for you 

by selling magazine subscrip- 
tions as an independent rep- 
resentative. Just send us your 
name and address on a postal, 
and you will receive our gen- 
erous commission offer and 
easy-to-follow instructions, 
without obligation. 

CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
227 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 













Dresses & suits for morning, street. aft ternoon, 

Spring Or spore, $2.95 toa 22. 0. Also maternity cor- 

Fashions s ingerie ‘atalog mailed in plain envelope.) 
CRAWFORD'S, Dept. 1, 8015 Wornall, Kansas City, Mo. 








do laundty... 





very first suggestion is that you should 
consult your family doctor about the situa- 
tion, even though you and all your children 
are well. A number of respiratory infections 
are always prevalent during the winter 
months. Many of these are labeled “‘flu,”’ al- 
though they may not be true influenza at all. 
Unquestionably, your doctor is seeing many 
of the so-called “‘flu’’ cases in your com- 
munity. He may be able to tell from the 
symptoms whether or not the infection is 
caused by one of the recognized influenza 
viruses. He will treat it accordingly. 

If your doctor says the infection in your 
community 7s influenza, ask him about vac- 
cination. He will know whether a vaccine is 
available that may be able to protect your 
family to a degree against the type of infec- 
tion that is prevalent. If he recommends vac- 
cination, by all means have it right away. 

There are other precautions that should be 
taken when influenza strikes in your neigh- 
borhood or community. The virus spreads 
by direct contact, and many people who are 
not sick themselves may carry and transmit 
it to others. Thus one of the first rules to ob- 
serve is: Avoid crowds as much as you can. 
Keep your child out of movies, stores, 
crowded busses and streetcars—all likely 
sources of infection when an outbreak is 
present in the community. 

Usually, however, closing the schools is 
not necessary or desirable. In school, chil- 
dren are supervised to avoid direct, close con- 
tact with one another as far as possible. 
Teachers are alert to watch for signs of ill- 
ness or infection. School nurses examine sus- 
pected children and send them home at 
once, notifying their parents if they are 
thought to be a threat to others. After many 
years’ experience as a school doctor and 
public-health official, I am convinced that if 
all parents were as careful about their chil- 
dren’s health as most school people are, we 
would have far fewer epidemics of com- 
municable disease than we do. At any rate, 
you may be sure that the superintendent of 
schools in your community in all probability 
will be in daily contact with public-health 
authorities if an epidemic of influenza oc- 
curs. Unless or until they decide it might be 
best to close the schools, your school-age child 
is likely to be better off there than at home. 
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Of course you must be watchful for sy 
toms too. At the first sign of sore thr 
cough, cold, headache, fever or nausea, 
your child to bed and keep him quiet 
contrast to other infections which may 
several days to emerge, influenza progri 
swiftly to the acute stage. Within oneo 
days after a severe infection occurs, 
symptoms just mentioned are at | 
height accompanied by exhaustion, fey 
prostration and severe pains in the 
chest and limbs. 

It is likely that your doctor will presc 
one or another of the new antibiotics to 
prevent secondary infection, as I menti 
previously. Other treatment is aimed a 
lieving discomfort and preserving the ch 
strength. Bed rest is essential. Your do 
may suggest aspirin to reduce fever ani 
pain or headache and “‘aching bones”; w 
and fruit juices should be taken copiot 
The doctor may also give an antihista 
drug to relieve nasal congestion; and ar 
cation to ease the persistent, painful co 
that accompanies influenza and often las 
weeks after the acute phase of the infe 
is over. 

Convalescence from influenza may be 
and slow and a trying period for mott 
During these days and weeks the chi 
likely to become depressed and irritable 
is easily exhausted. It is essential to super 
activity carefully to avoid any possibilit 
overdoing. I have seen hundreds of chile 
who have recovered from severe bouts o 
fluenza only to be struck down by se 
ary infections several weeks later. Res 
paramount; return to activity must be gi 
ual. Often it is six weeks or more afte 
acute symptoms have vanished before 
child is ready to resume normal routi 
Keep this well in mind—it is one of the 
important factors in treating influenza. 

I am hoping, as I need not tell you, 
the fears of those who foresee 1954 as a se 
influenza year will prove unfounded. | 
even though they are justified, and | 
winter should bring severe influenza to y 
community, don’t be needlessly alarme¢ 
you follow carefully the foregoing rul 
prevention, treatment and aftercare, 
may be confident that your family va 
every chance of coming through safely. 

| 


YOU MAY NOT BE A BANANA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


bothered to have him clipped. My father said 
he was undoubtedly the frowsiest poodle in 
the world. The Leytons hadn’t lived next 
door for a month before my parents were 
saying they were the frowsiest:- family in the 
world too. 

They didn’t seem to give a hang about how 
things looked. Unless one of the boys wanted 
exercise, no one cut the grass. They never 
used the garage, but left their cars parked in 
the turnabout all the time. The shades were 
usually pulled askew in the windows. The 
porch was cluttered with books and games 
and old toasters the boys were dismantling. 

My mother cut her leg open on one of them 
the first time she went to call. Our cook had 
baked a beautiful coconut layer cake and 
mother took it over as a welcoming gesture. 
She came back with a bandage on her ankle 
and a sniffy, white look about the nostrils. 
Matthew, the oldest boy, had carved up the 
cake with a dueling rapier and the whole 
family had consumed it then and there under 
my mother’s astounded eyes. 

“She didn’t object at all,’’ my mother told 
my father, “‘and he just sat there laughing as 
that dirty blade swooped in our faces. No 
servants in the house,’’ my mother added; 
“but who could be expected to work there?”’ 

I realized later that the Leytons would 
have been very surprised if they had heard 
my mother say that, because in their opinions 
everyone in the family worked. 

Joan, who was in my class at school and 
became my particular friend, was horse- 
crazy and she worked at riding and jumping 
every single week end. The twins were 
scientists and they worked in the garage. 
One time they had a complicated project out 


there involving chicken embryos embed 
in plastic. I didn’t understand anything t 
told me about it except that the pric 
fertilized eggs was very high. That dz 
asked our cook if we had any I could | 
them. She just pressed her lips together t 
and rolled her eyes at the laundress. Matt 
worked at playing his violin and buil 
things. He made Sara a tree house and w 
spring came he was going to make a Sail! 
which is a very fast sailboat, to take y 
Vermont the next summer. I don’t k 
what Sara worked at except maybe coll 
ing those absurd remarks she made. “, 
because you look like a stove you’re no 
hot,’”’ was her favorite for months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leyton worked at their ¥ 
ing. That was another peculiar thing ak 
the Leytons. Their father didn’t go to 
office. He stayed home and he and his ' 
talked and then they both went and ty 
on their typewriters for hours. They w 
murder-mystery novels together; and s 
it didn’t matter where they were when t 
did it they had lived in all sorts of wonde 
places like Mexico City and Paris and Cz 

I never did know why they moved to 
city that year—that they had come, set 
a miraculous, strange, exciting world r 
down next door, was all I knew. Before t 
came I had dutifully loved’ God and 
country, my mother and father, my ki 
and my parakeet. But the Leytons cat 
my first falling-in-love with life. 

I used to stare into the mirror at n 
while I was brushing my hair, wonde 
how I could look so much the same whi 
felt so changed. I scorned my pale face m 
paler yet by light brows and lashes, my 
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‘d and ordinary arrangement of 
x) The Leytons were dark and vivid 
) among them all manner of interest- 
> scars and chipped front teeth. I 
‘my old dull self, too, who cut out 
dlls, roller-skated, played parchesi, 
il match-book covers and china dogs. 
collected hairs! It had been Joan’s 
- went around taking a single hair 


our teachers—the good-sport ones. 
fastened the strands to the pages of 
n with transparent tape and printed 
«)es of the owners underneath. 
ay when we were up in Joan’s room 
our newest acquisitions, she said 
“We've got to make this collection 
a challenge !’’ Everyone in the family 
ays using that word—even for bicy- 
the drugstore. It was mostly a chal- 
en we had spent our allowances and 
hink how to pay for the chocolate 
I know,” Joan said; ‘“‘we’ll make an 
able rule that we must have a hair 
te head of Mr. Campanelli. He’s a 
who lives across the lake from us in 
t and he’s bald on top.” Her eyes 
‘1 with anticipation. 
can I?”’ I protested. ‘‘I’m not going 






), you are. I’m inviting you right now 
i) 

f _ ” 

)) parents will never let me. 

f parents will make them. Come on.” 

i) down the hall and opened the study 
rs. Leyton was sitting at her desk, her 

‘on the blotter, her chin in her hands. 

e the blue jeans she always wore when 
working, and a faded checked shirt 

ized as Matthew’s. She turned her 

yward us. There was a dreamy look 

ace and her eyes glistened with tears. 

hat we had interrupted her in some 
grief and shifted from one foot to 

er in embarrassment. 

at is it, darling?’’ Mrs. Leyton asked. 

ther, Vicki must come to Vermont 

this summer.” 

Leyton nodded mournfully. “Of 

she must.” 

mother, you’ve got to speak to her 

3. They’ll probably kick up an awful 

out it. You’ve got to insist.’” 

soon as school’s out, darling, I’ll have 

ther go to them and insist. You know 

sistent he can be.” 

ared aghast as a huge tear traveled 

Mrs. Leyton’s cheek. 

nat is it, mother?”’ Joan asked matter- 

ly. “Is the funeral today?” 
























| LEYTON pushed her revolving chair 
| and faced her typewriter. “It’s going 
the best one yet!’’ she announced 
“Carloads of flowers and long lines of 
limousines filled with elegant ladies 
1g elegantly—no blotches or red noses 
eemly sounds. He was an extremely 
ing man and he deserves a splendid 
1.” She began to type. 
hose funeral?” I asked Joan as we re- 
J down the hall. 
ople are always getting killed in their 
and mother’s always giving them 
Is.”” Joan giggled. “‘Daddy says it’s 
essary and slows up the action. They 
big row about it last night.” 
it 1f it’s only a character in a book,”’ I 
midly, “why is she crying?”’ 
n made an exasperated face at me. 
just don’t know about writers!” 
nored this obviously true statement. 
you really think your father can get 
irents to let me go with you?”’ 
2yond a shadow of a doubt,”’ Joan re- 
elaborately. ‘“‘ You just don’t know my 
49? 
that moment Sara rushed out of her 
“You may have a pointed head,”’ she 
. “but you’re not so sharp.” 


it was how my winter’s long dream 
. Day and night I carried about in my 
a vision of myself romping in the sun- 
en fields, splashing in the blue lake, 
ngly happy and burned as brown as a 
nm. My skin was the kind that always 
ned and blistered —but somehow I felt 


e heads of all our classmates and . 


next summer would be different. I was differ- 
ent, life was different—why shouldn’t the 
miracle carry right through to my com- 
plexion? 

I hadn’t yet dared to mention my invita- 
tion at home, but I used to look across the 
dinner table at my mother and father and 
think fiercely, They must let me go. They 
must. Every time that I’d begin to think their 
disapproving mutterings over our new neigh- 
bors had quieted down, something unfor- 
tunate would happen—like what happened 
on my twelfth birthday. 

I had invited Joan to my party, but I never 
dreamed she’d come in shorts and a Mexican 
bullfighter’s jacket. The jacket was scarlet 
and green and bordered in fringes of gold 
balls and awfully wrinkled from having been 
packed in a trunk for so long. The rest of us 
had on the pale pastel broadcloth dresses 
which were practically a partygoing uniform 
in the sixth grade. I saw the expression on 
my mother’s face! It didn’t help any that 
the tiny package Joan carried was tied with 
a huge grubby blue bow. I recognized the 
ribbon. It had recently been a sash for one of 
Sara’s dolls, but thank goodness my mother 
didn’t know that. 

At luncheon I opened my presents one by 
one to the sound of polite gasps of apprecia- 
tion. There were handkerchiefs and books 
and a charm bracelet and a silver pencil. 
Then I got to Joan’s. When I took the paper 
off, a narrow, many-sided piece of glass with 
a small wire hook at one end lay in my 
hand. There was a silence around the table 


CHILDREN SKATING 


BY GEORGE ABBE 


On blue-enameled river ice 
The skating children swerve 
and bend, 
Racing the daylight-hidden 
stars, 


Eseaping the lariat of wind. 


“What is it?”’ asked Harriet Barnes. 

“Tt looks like an old dangle from a light 
fixture!’’ snorted Sue Tracy. 

Joan nodded. “It is. Daddy took it off 
the dining-room chandelier for me. I wanted 
something special for Vicki.” 

‘“What’s so special about a piece of glass?”’ 
huffed Nora Lucas. 

“But it’s a prism!”’ Joan looked at her in 
surprise. ‘Don’t you know how a prism 
works? Daddy said that now Vicki can look 
through it at everything and everything she 
looks at will be beautiful.” 

I held up the prism and exclaimed at the 
dancing. lights and rainbows that outlined 
whatever I saw. Then everyone begged for a 
turn. They were all very much impressed. 

My mother gave my father a long recital 
with full details that night at dinner. When 
she got to Joan’s costume, I murmured, “‘It 
took her all morning to dig it out. She said 
she wore it to honor me.” 

“She could have honored you better by 
putting on a clean dress,”” my mother said. 

Then she told my father about the prism. 
“A piece of glass!’’ She turned down the 
corners of her mouth and shrugged. 

Tears pricked at my eyes. I threw down 
my fork. ‘It makes everything beautiful,” I 
shouted. ‘‘I like it better than the bicycle 
you gave me. I like it better than any present 
I’ve ever had in my whole life.” 

I pushed back my chair and fled from the 
table. I ran upstairs and threw myself down 
on my bed, sobbing. And Vermont seemed 
farther away than the moon. 

The Leytons, however, went right on tak- 
ing it for granted that I would be going 
there with them. At Christmas the twins got 
a microscope and spent all their time collect- 
ing specimens to look at—moldy cheese and 
stagnant water and such things. Joan and 


Sara absolutely refused to have their fingers 
jabbed for blood samples, but I volunteered 
twice. The twins let me look at my red cor- 


puscles and my white corpuscles and said ~ 


they were glad a good egg like me was go- 
ing to spend the summer with them. Sara 
was jealous at the fuss the twins made over 
me. She presented them with a scab off her 
knee and then she put her nose in the air. 
“You may be a good egg as eggs run,” she 
said to mg, “but who wants a runny egg?” 

When spring came Matthew ordered lum- 
ber and began to construct the Sailfish. I 
hung around handing him his tools and run- 
ning to the house for Cokes when he got 
thirsty. He said he’d take me on the very first 
ride when we got up to the lake. He told me 
all about the fishing trips and the mountain- 
climbing trips and the steak roasts and the 
swims before breakfast and in the moonlight 
with the sound of Mr. Campanelli’s piano 
coming across the water. 

“Very romantic,’’ Matthew said, “but of 
course you’re too young to appreciate it.” 

“Oh, no!”’ I cried. 

“Tt’s all right,’” Matthew consoled me, “I 
am too.” 


A: home our next-door neighbors hadn’t 
been a subject of conversation for weeks and 
I was beginning to hope again. One time my 
mother even suggested that I take a big bone 
we had left from a roast over to the Leytons’ 
poodle. I was dizzy with happiness as I 
wrapped it up. J?’s a sign, I thought, @ szgn! 

“They probably forget to feed that poor 
dog half the time,’’ my mother added 
severely. ; 

My optimism clouded over, but it didn’t 
quite vanish. Then a couple of weeks later 
Sara ruined everything. 

“Well! Well!’? my mother said to my 
father at dinner that night. ‘““What do you 
suppose happened at Miss Sidwell’s today?” 

Miss Sidwell’s was the name of a girl’s 
school that Joan and I and Sara attended. It 
was a pretty good school considering all the 
rules they had against things out there. 

“What happened ?”’ I asked. 

“Your friend’s little sister caused quite a 
stir,” my mother said. “Cynthia White’s in 
the same grade. Mrs. White called and told 
me all about it.” 

“Sara? She never does anything.” 

“Not anything,’’ my mother said airily. 
“The second grade had a doll contest today 
and all Sara did was exhibit her background 
and upbringing and frighten her classmates 
to death. Cynthia White threw up.” 

I chewed on my green beans and frowned. 

“Tt’s the limit what some people expose 
their children to,’”’ my mother said to my 
father. “‘The second-graders were supposed 
to bring a doll to compete in some category — 
prettiest, funniest, smallest, and so forth. 
Sara Leyton brought a doll all right —a beau- 
tiful, expensive doll too. When Mrs. White 
went to school to take Cynthia home the 
teacher showed it to her. It was locked in 
the closet by then, of course.” 

I was bursting with impatience. ‘Why 
was it locked in the closet ?”’ 

“She had slashed its head and its body in 
a dozen places and dabbed bloody-looking 
red paint all over it and plunged a jackknife 
into its chest. Then she pinned a sign to it. 
The deadest doll, the sign said.” 

My father whistled. “I bet she got the 
prize in her category.” 

“Tt isn’t funny,’ my mother snapped. 
“It’s barbaric. And only seven years old!” 

After dinner I went over to see Joan. It 
was late in May and very warm and only 
three weeks and two days and ten hours (I 
figured) until we left for Vermont. 

“I’m getting desperate,’ I announced to 
her. ‘‘ Desperate’’ was a word that had never 
seemed to have much use in my life before 
the Leytons came. ‘‘ When,”’ I demanded, “‘is 
your father going to talk to my parents about 
this summer?” 

““Soon.’’ Joan giggled. ‘‘He calls it Opera- 
tion Vicki.” 

‘‘Are you sure he’s as insistent as your 
mother says he is?”’ 

“Of course.’’ Joan nodded. ‘‘ Did I ever 
tell you she ran away with my father the day 
she was supposed to be married?”’ 
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“What does that prove?’’ I scoffed miser- 
ably. 

“She was supposed to marry someone 
else, silly!” 


The invitation asking my parents to the 
party came through the mail. Several times 
that year, noticing the parked cars lining the 
street for a block, my mother had com- 
mented frigidly on what large parties the 
Leytons gave. I was filled with fear that she 
might refuse to go to this one. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she seemed quite pleased. 

“I’m curious,” she told my father. “I’m 
just curious to see what goes on over there.” 














Lap shoulder shirt. 
Sizes 1-6. Panty 
is double-thick 


er 2-piece baby 
— sleeper... 
i gripper and 


elastic back. In 
white and precious 
pastels, sizes 0-3. 





Here's the best way to balance your 
budget and pamper your baby at the 
same time. Spencer's 41 non-chafing, 

soft-spun garments are the gentlest ever 
for baby’s tender, growing body. 

Shrink-resistant fabric, interlock 

knitting, safety grippers, individual 
cellophane packing . . . all premium 


features at low, low economy prices. 


Tat Ob g Miuny 
oe * aD 
> Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
i - 


or wy 
45 avycaristo WY 


WHERE TO BUY SPENCER'S 


F. W. Woolworth Co. W. W. Mac Co Eagle Stores 

S. S. Kresge Co. Neisner Brothers Effird’s 

W. T. Grant Co. C. M.S. Stores Gorin’s 

H. L. Green Co Kobacker Stores Coronet Stores 

S.H. Kress Co Rose’s 5-10-25 Stores A. L. Duckwall Stores 


M.H. Fishman Co.  V. J. Elmore Co Sprouse-Reitz 

T.G. Y. Stores 
Raylass Stores 
Mack's 5 & 10 Stores 
G. F. Wacker Stores 
Hested Stores 
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Belk Stores 
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Morgan & Lindsey 
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Give them 


ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT! 


There are no known cures for a cold, 
but research proved that Listerine can 
often be mighty effective in helping 
to reduce their number and their 
severity. That is also true in reduc- 
ing the number of sore throats. 


Tests made over a 12-year period 
showed that regular twice-a-day Lis- 
terine users had fewer colds, and 
usually milder ones, and fewer sore 
throats than non-users. 


That is because Listerine Antiseptic 
treats colds, and sore throats due to 
colds, as the infections they really are 

treats them with safe, germ- 
killing action. 
Kills Germs on Throat Surfaces 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches 


At the first symptom... 


way back on throat surfaces to kill 
millions of germs, including those 
called ‘secondary invaders” (see 
panel above). These are the very bac- 
teria that often are responsible for 
so much of a cold’s misery when they 
stage a mass invasion of the body 
through throat tissues. 


In other words, Listerine attacks 
them before they attack you. Tests 
showed that germs on mouth and 
throat surfaces are reduced as much 
as 96.7% fifteen minutes after gargling 
...as much as 80% even an hour after, 


So, get in the habit of using Lis- 
terine Antiseptic night and morning, 
and betweentimes, when you feel a 
cold or sore throat coming on, 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC Quick and Often 





Every week 2 different shows, radio & television: ‘‘THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET’’ See your paper for times and stations. 








“Me too,” my father said. 

That Saturday night the weather was per- 
fect, clear and balmy and a big golden moon 
in the sky. That meant all the gaiety was to 
be out of doors, dancing on the terrace and 
little tables on the lawn. Joan and I would 
simply have died if it had rained, for her 
room was too far from the living room to hear 
a thing—but her windows looked right down 
over the terrace. Our plot was that after my 
parents left I would sneak through the back 
yard and in the back door and go upstairs 
with Joan and spy on Operation Vicki. 

That’s what we did too. We knelt in the 
darkness with our faces pressed against the 
screen and looked down on the party. It was 
the loveliest sight. The little tables were 
covered with red-and-white-checked cloths 
and lighted by fat candles in hurricane 
glasses. Their pointy flames glittered on the 
wine bottles and the smiling faces and the 
jewelry. Bits of conversation and laughter 
floated up to us, and the music of the records 
on the phonograph. They were playing 
French songs, which were sort of sweet and 
sad and curled around my heart and squeezed 
it the way no songs ever had before. 

Joan nudged me and pointed. My mother 
and Mr. Leyton were dancing almost di- 
rectly below us. My mother had on a white 
dress with a wide skirt that lifted and floated 
as they moved. I could see the top of her 
head where the hair was parted in the middle 
and brushed so smooth and her bare shoulders 
below. Suddenly I had the oddest feeling that 
I wasn’t looking at my mother at all. Mr. 
Leyton must have said something amusing 
to her, for she laughed and though it sounded 
like my mother laughing it sounded like 
somebody else too—somebody who had no 
connection with me. When the dance ended 
they went over and my mother began to 
flip through the pile of records. Then my 
mother held out a record and Mr. Leyton 
played it. And at that moment another man 
came up and whirled my mother away. 

My father was sitting at a table with Mrs. 
Leyton and two other people. Mrs. Leyton 
seemed to be doing most of the talking and 
every now and then she shook her finger in 
my father’s face. Then my father would 
answer her and shake his finger in her 
face. 

I poked Joan worriedly. ‘‘They’re having 
an argument.” 

“Tt must be about baseball.’’ Joan peered 
over toward them. “‘That’s the only thing 
my mother ever argues about with strangers.” 

“Does your mother want the Yankees to 
win the pennant?” 

“No. She says they’ve won it far too 
often.” 

“That’s just what my father says.” 

“Tt’ll turn out all right, then.” 

I guess it did, too, for a few minutes later 
my father and Mrs. Leyton were shaking 
hands and nodding their heads briskly up 
and down. The other couple left the table, 
but my father and Mrs. Leyton stayed there 
talking for ages. 

A little while later Mr. Leyton and my 

nother came in sight below our window 
again. They were doing an odd dance—Mr. 
Leyton would show my mother the steps 
first and then they would do them together. 

“That’s a tango,” Joan whispered. 
“Daddy’s very good at it.” 


TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


that I understand exactly what you mean by 
leucorrhea.”’ 

“All abnormal, blood-free discharges from 
the female genital tract are classified as 
leucorrheas. They are all caused by infec- 
tions of some type.” : 

“And there are many different kinds?” 

“Perhaps not many, but more than a few: 
the commonest appear to be caused by mi- 
croscopically small parasites. Vaginitis is 
considered to be either specific or nonspecific 
in origin. The important specific infections 
are gonorrhea, trichomonas and monilia. The 
nonspecific are the ordinary pus-producing 


| ones. They are all troublemakers.” 
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I stared downward and strained 1 
to hear what they were saying, bijmy 
tantalizing bits reached me and die 
had that feeling that my mother wali) 
one else. My mother was not given |B 
demonstrations of enthusiasm and 
heard her cry “‘ Wonderful!” and ‘‘ 
it so breath-taking !”’ and ‘‘Our next 
simply have to ——”’ All the while 
ton would be talking to her. Once he 
his head so far back to laugh that 
to duck quickly for fear he’d see us, 
Then we heard my mother exclaim 
exciting!”’ and “Sounds delightful 
rt please let me borrow ——” 
I poked Joan. “Borrow what?” 
Joan put a warning finger over 
and listened. Then she brought hei 
close to my ear. ‘‘ Your mother wants 
one of my daddy and mother’s bookie 
“But she hates murder mysteries! By: 
“Not any more she doesn’t.”’ 
Joan and I collapsed on the flog 
hugged each other. 























































The next day was Sunday. I gol 
eight and paced around the house 
nervous witch. It seemed my mott 
father would never come down for br 
After a while I started riding my h 
der their window, ringing its bell low§, 
imaginary traffic inan effort to wake thig}; 

When I finally saw them at the 
room table I rushed indoors. i 

““How’d you like the party?” I gagm 

“Very nice,’’ my mother said from 
her part of the Sunday paper. r 

“Fine,’’ my father said from behing 

“But didn’t you have a good time#im 
manded. 

“Oh, yes,”” my mother said. 

“Yep,” my father said. 

“Did—did Mr. Leyton speak 
about me?” 

“What about you?” my father as 

“Why, no,” my mother said, “I d 
lieve you came into the conversation 

Misery flowed over me like a bla¢ 
He has betrayed me, 1 thought. I cou 
him and he forgot. 

“Why do you ask?” my mother in 

All I could see of her was her wi 
hand reaching from behind the paper#i® 
coffee cup. I focused my eyes on th 
cup and said carefully, “They were wag 
ing if you’d let me spend the su 
them. They’ve invited me to Vermon 

The newspaper came down flat @ 
table. My mother’s face was wreathell 
delight. “Why, Vicki, how wondeff 
them !”’ She looked over at my father, 
have such fun!” 

“Why wouldn’t we let you?” ask 
father. 

I turned and rushed out of the ho 
across the lawn to the Leytons’. No di 
in sight but Sara, sitting on the sid 
eating as usual. 

“Sara!”’ I shouted. “Sara darling!) 
right with my parents! I’m going to Vé 
with all of you this summer!” 

For an instant Sara’s pink tongue 
suspended over her ice-cream sucker. 
may not be a banana,” she crowed, 
you’re one of the bunch,” 

Then she stretched her leg across thé 
frame so I’d have to step over it. 
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“So there are really four kinds, Doé 

“There are more than that, but thd 
the most important and the most co: 
found as the cause of vaginitis. The 
also certain ailments which predispé 
vaginitis by lowering the vitality of 
dividual. Diabetes is an example, as are 
ing fevers. Then there are such local 
tions as might be caused by neglecteé 
saries, douches too hot or too powg 
medicated. I hope I have been able t 
vey some idea of the obstinate pro 
which conditions such as yours mai 
sent. Let’s leave this general di 
now and find out more about your prd 
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jou follow the nurse to the examining 
w moments later the doctor was ex- 
‘hg: “I am going to make a routine 
™ examination and I promise that I 
“Ne exceedingly gentle because I realize 
itely sensitive the area must be. The 
; badly irritated. The uterus, while 
ive, is not noticeably enlarged—nor are 
‘Mes. Now, I hope the introduction of 
})strument is not causing you too much 
‘fort. It is necessary in order that I 
sualize the area of trouble. Yes, I see. 
tire vaginal canal is red and inflamed. 
jis much secretion, thin and grayish in 
e will take specimens of this, which 
Jave examined immediately. That fin- 
yur examination. The nurse will help 
dress and I will be ready to talk to you 
the consulting room.” 

2 more in his office, the doctor con- 
+ “We now know quite definitely the 
of your infection. It is trichomonas 
\/is vaginitis.” 

m afraid that doesn’t mean much to 
yetor.”” 

vill try to explain. This infection is 
’ by the trichomonas micro-organism, 
ly the most frequent cause of leucor- 
| think it is likely that this infection 
en Superimposed on that which your 
‘found a year ago and the two condi- 
Jave each made the other worse. I sus- 
( from the start that your difficulties 
aused by a parasite. Because of the na- 
the discharge, it practically had to be 
onas or mo- 


at is that?” 

ynilia is a veg- 
) parasite, quite 
t from tricho- 
, though the 
ptoms they 
e are similar. 
a infection is 
Hgh a yeast 
), and its treat- 
different from 
‘f{ trichomonas. 
; been stated 
M0 per cent of 
gnant and 30 per cent of pregnant 
1 have yeast fungi in the vagina, al- 
n only a small proportion have symp- 


‘0 troublesome as to cause them to seek 


















you tell me now what I want to 
ost, Doctor—do you think I can be 


m9? 


ged and possibly require repetition be- 
the infection has a tendency to reap- 
Chere are many methods of treatment: 
}ng the affected area with various anti- 
solutions; vaginal suppositories con- 
- glycerin with other medications, 
ilycerin is one of the most effective de- 
irs of the trichomonas; insufflation of 
jaginal canal with various medicinal 
rs; and using some form of lactose to 
te the growth of benign bacilli to 
ain normal vaginal acidity. All these 
nents have virtue. We may have to 
for the one which will be best in your 
ular case.”’ 

bw about penicillin?” 

is useless in trichomonas infection. 
jof the other antibiotics are of great 
however.” 






















L me, Doctor, is this sort of infection 
hing new?” 

hn, no. The organism was discovered by 
itist named Donné as far back as 1836, 
igh it was not recognized as a cause of 
fal discharge until comparatively re- 
. It is very common in pregnant 
mi”? 

an they be treated for it?” 

s. Treatment is necessary. It would be 
o deliver a child through an infested 
a which nothing had been done to com- 
1e infection. The treatment is just the 
s for those who are not pregnant, with 
precautions added to prevent abor- 





Democratic government will be the 
more successful the more the public 
epinion ruling us is enlightened and 
inspired by full and thorough discus- 
sion. The greatest danger threaten- 
ing democratic institutions comes from 
those influences which tend fo stifle 
or demoralize discussions. 


“How in the world, Doctor, did I ever con- 
tract such a thing?” 

“T’m afraid I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. It has been thought that trichomonas 
infection comes from the individual’s own 
intestinal tract, possibly through careless- 
ness in personal hygiene, but this is not a 
universally accepted opinion. It is possible 
that the infection may be disseminated by 
the hands, towels, bedclothes, clothing, con- 
taminated bathing water, douche nozzles or 
plumbing fixtures. It may result from inter- 
course, although it is regarded as non- 
venereal. I must say that I have always had 
a suspicion of the public toilet as a source, 
although I have been able to find few to agree 
with me. 


Bur let’s go on to the subject of treat- 
ment. Now that you understand more about 
the infection, I think we are ready to com- 
mence your treatment.”’ 

“But I’m about due to menstruate, Doc- 
tor.” 

“That will not interfere. In fact, it is es- 
sential that treatment continue through at 
least one menstrual period. I will give you 
prescriptions for vaginal suppositories and 
douches, with explicit directions for their 
use. These medications are both acid in na- 
ture, aiming at restoring the normal acidity 
of the vaginal secretion. This is one of the 
most commonly used types of treatment, 
and has been found effective in many 
cases. It also has the advantage that you 
can do most of it yourself.’’ 

“T’m glad of that. 
After all you’ve told 
me, I feel that I ought 
to be able to doctor 
myself.” 

“T did not say ‘doc- 
tor yourself.’ I should 
think you had had 
enough experience of 
that sort. Yours is a 
condition which re- 
quires the most pains- 
taking professional 
supervision, combined 
with rare judgment, 
if permanent results 
are to be achieved. After you have men- 
struated we will again test for the pres- 
ence of trichomonas. If any remains, we will 
repeat the course of treatment or, possibly, 
see what can be done with one of the anti- 
biotics, applied locally. If you will be per- 
severing, I think we can almost promise a 
cure, but our first trial may be unsuccessful. 
I am positive that it will stop the discharge, 
but there is the possibility that it will re- 
turn.” 

“T don’t see why it should return if it’s 
cured.” 

‘““That’s just the point. It may not be ab- 
solutely cured, because our initial treatment 
may not succeed in eradicating every single 
one of the myriads of trichomonads which 
are now thriving. The vaginal canal, you un- 
derstand, is lined with a membrane capable 
of considerable distention. Its contour is not 
perfectly smooth like a sausage skin. The 
membrane falls into numerous large folds, 
and the front and rear walls lie in contact. 
It’s no wonder that some skulking units of an 
infective process may escape contact with 
even the most zealously applied germicide. 
The essential object in treatment is the res- 
toration of a healthy vaginal lining, but this 
may not be easy. 

“So you must be patient and not give up 
in despair, even after more than one failure. 
Remember that every individual does not 
react like every other to medical treatment. 
With perseverance, it should be possible to 
find some type of therapy to eradicate every 
last one of the parasites you are harboring. 
Three negative specimens of vaginal secre- 
tion after three consecutive monthly periods 
are necessary before we may safely claim 
a cure. When that has been accomplished 
we will try to keep the vaginal mucosa 
in such a healthy condition that recur- 
rence will be unlikely. You see, it is quite 
a problem.” 


—CARL SCHURZ 


NEXT MONTH: “I was sterilized some years ago. Can 


I be unsterilized now?” 
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No words 
needed... 


Before ever he speaks a word, he asks for your love. 
In it begins the security he will need all his life. 


The whimper when he’s hungry, the gurgle of delight 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his body when he’s 
sleepy—all these tell you of a need that never ends. 

The need that none of us outgrows. The need to be safe 
and secure in body and heart as long as we live. 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. And that 
each one of us is free to make secure the lives of those 
we love, is the peculiar privilege of a land like ours. 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of America. 
Out of the security of each home rises the security 
of our country. 


Your security and that of your country begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 


now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a savings 
system that réally works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in U. S. Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple of dollars a payday, 
or as much as you wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. And automatically 
invested in Series E Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 





If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 years 
and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring 
you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about signing 
up today? Or join the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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NEW PROCESS BRINGS OUT THE FIEST 
IN NIBLETS MEXICORN CORN WITH 
PEPPERS—MAKES IT GAYER THAN EVE| 


If you liked Niblets Mexicorn before, yow’re going to love) 
now! A new million-dollar “‘fresh-flavor”’ process quick-cool 
the golden kernels and the sweet red and green peppers 
just one-fifth the time it took before. New natural flavor. 
new natural color. It’s a fiesta in a dish—how about passil 
some around your dinner table tonight? 
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Perhaps the easiest of these rugs, this was made 
from samples of carpeting (10 cents each at the 
Salvation Army), each square bordered with five 
lines of clipped hooking. These were cemented to monk’s 
cloth with a liquid-rubber rug backing (masking tape covered 
the borders to be hooked to keep the adhesive from them). A 


similar rug could be made from pieces of your own worn carpet. 
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DESIGNED BY GEORGE J. WELLS 


Here’s news in hooked rugs. Have you ever won- 
dered what to do with the good parts of a worn 
carpet, or an old fur coat? Shown here are rugs 
which utilize squares of broadloom in one instance, 
Persian lamb in another, sheepskin in a _ third. 
These take much less time to make than an all- 
over-hooked rug, are remarkably inexpensive. New 
designs, textures, materials are to be found in these 
handsome examples. Ready-cut rags can be bought 
for 85 cents to $1.50 a pound, which will do 
about two square feet, or remnants can be pur- 
chased for around $1.00 a yard or less. For the 
actual hooking, two people working several hours 
Saturday and Sundayfor two week ends ought 
to complete an entire rug, 3’ x 6'~ Forget the tra- 
ditional patterns, and design a rug for your own 
home. It will be attractive, practical and fun to do. 


BY CYNTHIA McADOO 


This rug experiments in textures. in designs. It was hooked from 
the back with a slide-type hooker, except for the shaggy yarn lines, 
which were worked in long loops from the front. The hook was 
adjusted for differing lengths of loops; the tightly hooked green 
squares were done by using two strips of 's” rags in the hooker at 
the same time. The use of yarn, wools, felt, cotton gives the 


textured feeling. The total cost of this rug was around $10.00. 


This very luxurious and feminine rug was made in part from sheep- 
skin froma Navy vest. (The lining from Johnny’s old coat would do 
just as well.) The fur was sewed directly to the face of the burlap. 
the rest of the rug was hooked from the back (either slide- or shuttle- 
type hooker can be used), except for the heavy white lines, which 


were put in from the front with an ordinary rug hook and are of 


very thick felt, 12” wide. The pink dots were worked in yarn. 












PEt 
\ fabulous rug of fur from an old Persian-lamb coat, this design 
was first drawn on both sides of the backing, with a soft pencil o1 
crayon. Thin foam rubber was used as a cushion between the back- 
ing and the fur, which was sewed on the face of the material. The 
shagey black lines were also worked in from this side. The rug was 
then hooked from the back with a shuttle hooker: white dots were 


done with a slide hooker, two lengths of rags being used at once. 
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Got a Moving Problem? 





SWALLOWED UP-— 


with moving details? 











otic, AMERICAN RED BALL 
t service is complete—COST 
Aen BAuy 1S LOWER THAN MOST! 


Call your AMERICAN 
: RED BALL AGENT! 
"nation FREE PERSONALIZED 
ESTIMATE! 












Rely on 


American RED BALL 


TRANSIT COMPANY, Inc. 
PIONEER NATION-WIDE MOVERS 


NEW PLANTS 
GALORE for ’54 
PAINT ose: gett tos 


f " Shrubs, Evergreens, Peren- 


nials, Fruits and Ornamen- 
tals. Allshown and described 
in this HELPFUL BOOK. 
Write for your FREE copy 
today. 


Why wait a whole year? Plant 
aur bearing age fruit plantsand § 
eat plenty of fresh fruit from 
them this year, 1954. 
yy Strawberries, Raspberries 
n 3 colors. Blackberries, 
also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Evergreens, Peren- 
nials, Azaleas, ete. Free Cat- 
alog. 20% Discownt for early orders. 
CATALOG SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
Box L-1, New Buffalo, Michigan 


RC eu 
TS I I24 A 
CATALOG". (Vue 
Send OWT OT Ce) 
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Brand-new 50-page Spring 
1954, Catalog shows in full 
color hundreds of the 
world’s finest roses and 
perennials, including All- 
America prize winners. 
Also contains garden hints, 
expert advice, shows how 
to save money. All plants 
guaranteed to live and 
bloom. Mail coupon now! 


JACKSON & PERKINSCO, 
Newark, NEW YORK 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. q 
646 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Rose Growers ‘ 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new Spring 
1954 Catalog of Roses & Perennials. : ' 
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bound to be right, no matter what you 
choose. Liquid, cold and full of flavor, not 
sweet, but in an appetite-picking-up mood, 
this is all you need, and you'll find a small 
glass of chilled vegetable-juice cocktail sufhi- 
cient unto the day. But do as you please, 
you'll do all rignt. 


Little, but oh my! When good friends get 
together on such an occasion as this, they 
like a predinner interim to talk about the 
doings of the holiday week just past. A 
toothsome bite to keep company with the 
afore-mentioned chilled juice. 

About the nicest thing that could come 
into the parlor at this time is a bowlful of 
hot crab croquettes, about the size of aggies 
or shooters—or didn’t you ever play marbles? 
Nowadays everything is golf, but forget 
about golf balls when you make these cro- 
quettes in miniature. It’s one-bite size 
you're after. 

And here’s a point that will make your 
own New Year happier. You can make them 
ahead and fry the last minute. And if you’re 
lucky enough to own one of those electric 
deep-fat fryers, you don’t even need to put 
on an apron. Even better. you can fry, cool 


and freeze them any time you wish. Then. 


reheat—without even having to thaw them 
first—in a moderate oven until crisp and 
hot when the doorbell first rings. 

Now let’s get those croquettes started on 
their career of popularity. And who knows? 
You may be starting a trend in your own 
circle. That’s what they call it—a “‘trend.” 


HOT CRAB CROQUETTES 

Make | cup thick cream sauce, using 3 table- 
spoons butter or margarine, 3 tablespoons 
flour and | cup milk. Season with | teaspoon 
salt, 16 teaspoon pepper, 34 teaspoon dry 
mustard, 14 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
and 1 tablespoon finely minced onion. Take 
hold for sure of 2 cups canned or fresh cooked 
crab meat, and have a mimd for any stray 
bits of shell. Add érab méat'to sauce and mix 
well. Chill thoroughly. Shape in 48 small 
balls. Roll in fine cracker crumbs, then in 
lightly beaten egg and again in fine cracker 
crumbs. You'll need 2 eggs and | cup crumbs. 
Fry a few at a time in deep fat at 375° F. un- 
til golden brown. Serve hot. 


Along with the croquettes. The one who 
can find something new to do to and with an 
olive ought to (but I guess hasn’t yet) have a 
reputation around the world, a million dol- 
lars or a leather medal. I don’t know which. 
But try the receipt which is passing from me 
to you, and if you don’t like the result, you 
don’t like olives or garlic. 


OLIVES STUFFED WITH 
GARLIC-BUTTERED FILBERTS 


Melt 14 teaspoon butter in a small shallow 
baking pan. Mix | small clove garlic, crushed, 
with the butter in the pan and add 24 filberts. 


a : ; : So; 
Toast these in a slow oven—300° F.—25-30 
minutes, stirring several times. Remove 


pimiento pieces from 24 large stuffed olives 
and fill each olive with a toasted filbert. 
Make more if you want to. There’s no law 
against it. Oh, the 
another way—another day. 


pimiento? Save it to use 


The motif is the sauce. The sauce makes 
the dish, the French say. And I’ve said it, too, 
as you well know. The one I’m going to tell 
you about no Frenchman ever tasted—his 
loss—for this is a sauce of distinction, a mus- 
tard sauce just right for cold ham and 
turkey—fine in themselves for any buffet, 
especially on New Year’s. But it’s the bow 
on the bonnet, as I’ve always told you, that 
will set the town talking. Tell Fred to go 
easy, Melinda—it’s hot! 


MUSTARD SAUCE 


| Mix 1 cup brown sugar, 4 e up dry mustard, 


| teaspoon flour and 14 teas poon salt. Dis- 


solve | beef-bouillon cube in 14 cup hot 
water. Add, with 14 cup vinegar, to dry in- 
eredients. Mix well. Add 2 beaten eges and 


RING IN THE NEW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


cook in the top of a double boiler over hot 
water until it is the way a soft c vustard is. Cool. 
Serve with ham and cold meats, in a sauce 


bowl, separately. 


Keep them guessing. Any cook worth her 
salt will admit to being pleased when she sees 


her guests returning again and again for 


more of a special dish she has created for 
their enjoyment. This wild-rice casserole — 
the secret of which I’m about to reveal—is 
such a dish. What is that seasoning—that 
mysteriously delectable flavor that piques 
the taste buds: ? “It’s like no wild rice I have 
ever tasted.”” You couldn’t be more right, 
Mabel. And if it isn’t a hit at your party, I’m 
off to the Bahamas. Now, if you'll just give 
me time, here is —— 


WILD-RICE CASSEROLE 


Sauté | pound sausage meat or link sausages. 
Drain sausage on paper towels and break into 


TO ONE 100 LOVELY 


BY ELEANOR 
HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


When I have turned away my 
face 
From gazing on your 
brightness where 
The sword seems glittering in 
space 
About you, that defends the 
fair, 
I know why Sappho’s songs 
were sung, 
Why Dido climbed the funeral 
pyre, 
Why ancient Babylon was hung 
With gardens at a queen’s 
desire, 


I know why Héloise dropped the 
cup 


Of love at last with shaking 
hand.... 


Such beauty is wine which 
heroes sup, 


And only the brave would 
dare command. 


small pieces. If you use link sausages, skin 
them. Sauté | pound sliced mushrooms and 
2 medium-large onions, chopped (1 cup), 
in the sausage fat. Add the cooked sausage. 
Meanwhile cook 2 cups thoroughly washed 
wild rice in boiling salted water 10-12 min- 
utes. Drain. Mix 44 cup flour with 14 cup 
heavy cream until smooth. 
a suspicion of 


Don’t have even 
One lump is like 
Unforgivable. Add 
9 cups condensed chicken broth and cook 
thickened. with | teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate, a generous pinch 
of orégano, thyme and marjoram, | 


a lump. 
trumping a partner's ace. 
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until Season 


table- 
spoon salt and 1¢ teaspoon pepper. ¢ 
with rice, s 


‘ombine 
Mix and 
Jazz up the seasoning with 
Tabasco if that appeals, and additional salt, 
pepper and herbs if needed. But taste before 
you make any innovations, repairs or addi- 
tions. Pour into a Bake 25-30 
minutes in a moderate oven—350° F.— 
watching to see that it is hot. As you know, 
the answer is when it bubbles up. Sprinkle 
16 cup toasted slivered blanched almonds 
around the rim of the casserole for serving. 
In mixing things up ahead, sometimes on 
standing, 


ausages and vegetables. 


toss together. 


casserole. 


rice mixtures absorb more of the 
liquid than if baked immediately. If you 
make it ahead and this happens, stir in a 
little more chicken stock before baking. 









































GRAPEFRUIT SALAD 


Cut 4 grapefruit in half. Cut around 
section; and if you use a knife as sharp as 
latest gossip about the minister’s daugh 
you'll take out all the membrane and [¢ 
the fruit part as clean as an apron on an 
maid’s clothesline. Lift out the fruit secti 
Cut around outer edge of the grapefruit s 
and underneath the core. Toss the gr, 
fruit sections with fresh crisp water ¢ 
and salad greens, and the Diable Dres 
to dress it with. Return the dressed fruit 
greens to the shells. Individual salad bo 





Call it what you will. You make a 
thing you like and call it what you will. 
you do come across the darnedest nar 
tacked on the most innocent dishes. Gateai 
what-you-will may masquerade under are 
lar old Paisley shawl of a name and fool y 
all the way. So we go and call on the dé 
to furnish a name for a sauce and end up 
calling it for the devil himself, and so 
operate under “Diable Dressing.’’ And n 
the way to make it: 


DIABLE DRESSING 


Put together in a saucepan 14 cup butte 
margarine, 14 cup catchup, 3 tablespog 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sau 
3 tablespoons sugar and ¥% teaspoon sé 
Bring to a boil, stirring all the while. Talal 
from the heat and stir in 14 teaspoon Taba J 


sauce. Chill. Hot it was, cold it is. A myste 





Worth waiting for. Dessert to me is 
ways the best part of the meal. I go to 
strange house for dinner and fidget rig 
through each course, waiting for the dessei 
and hoping and praying it will be ice crea 


pudding ‘hat never hit me between 
eyes, and never will. But when I beg at 


to eon to a certain cake for once in a wht 
And here is the receipt I sought, and it we 
worth waiting for. 


CONFETTI CAKE 


layer-cake mix, according to directions on 
package. Fold into the batter 14 cup di 
mixed candied fruits which have been light 
dusted with 2 teaspoons flour. Pour int 
2 greased 8” layer-cake pans which hay 
been lined with waxed paper and grease 
again. Bake and cool the layers according 
directions on the package. Split each laye 
in half. Put them together with orange-creau 
filling—the finishing touch! Chill overnigh 
in refrigerator. A few hours before part 
time, frost the top and sides of the cake wi 
| cup heavy cream, whipped and _ flavoret 
with 14 teaspoon vanilla. Garnish with dice 
candied fruit. 

Orange-Cream_ Filling: Mix together 
cup sugar, 3 tablespoons flour, a pinch 
salt, 144 cup orange juice, 114 tablespoont 
lemon juice, | tablespoon grated orange rin 
and | slightly beaten egg. Cook in a doubl 
boiler over hot water, stirring constantl 
until thick. Cool. Fold in 4 cup heavy cream 
which has been whipped stiff. 


Happy New Year. You hear it every 
where. Happy New Year to you. The tele- 
phone rings and familiar voices call out oi 
sing the immemorial greeting—Happy Ne 
Year. The great Christmas holiday is over} 
until another year, but we are singing greet- 
ings to a brand New Year. We cannot seé 
ahead, it is too far, the haze too thick. But 
we feel it will be a good year, a happy one. 
And that is my wish for you. For each one of 
you who have wished for me the best through 
all these years together. I would come and 
say it at your door if I could, but that will not 
be now. When the miracles are completed, 
I'll be there. In the meantime, I’ll be here, 
with you in my mind and heart. And so— 
a Happy New Year from your 





ANNIE 


Y, 1954 





‘But, father, he’s already a success! He’s won several track medals.” 


ow young Is too young to marry? 


young is too young for mother- 
Modern science has been strangely 
on this question which, with the 
> marked trend toward marriage 
earlier age, is troubling many par- 
' daughters today. Recent medical 
dge makes it appear that it is un- 
or a married woman to wait to 
er first baby much after the age of 
-seven. But what is the limit at the 
snd of the scale? What age is too 
for motherhood, and hence for a girl 
k of getting married? 

M.F. Ashley Montagu, a leading bi- 
and anthropologist, offers an answer 
book Adolescent Sterility. (Charles 
omas, publisher.) Motherhood, he 
s not for teen-agers, unless they are 
xceptional ones. If our legislators 
) heed the evidence he has collected, 
rriage age for women would be raised 
mty or twenty-one, and would be 
sven higher for men. 

ing a biologically sound age for mar- 
it should be said, is a new idea only 
modern world. Aristotle noted that 
)-young were likely to produce chil- 
ho were small and ill-developed, and 
oo large a proportion of females. 
in his Republic, suggested twenty as 
eal marriage age for women, and 
-five for men, in order that the best 
s might be produced for the state. 
as not until about thirty years ago 
1e question of an age at which it is 
-a woman to marry and begin to bear 
m was probed by modern investi- 
Studies in a number of New England 
hen showed that the highest maternal 
ant death rates, and the highest num- 
premature births, occurred in the 
rs under twenty, and the younger the 
rs, the higher these rates were. The 
mortality rate was in the group of 
rs between twenty and twenty-five. 


By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


The sexual processes are tied up with the 
whole bodily mechanism in a way that has 
not been sufficiently realized hitherto. Off- 
spring cannot be produced without danger 
to the mother until all her bodily organs 
have reached a full state of development. 
Some authorities hold that this does not 
happen until about a year after she has at- 
tained her full skeletal growth. 

It is true that some girls mature, fully 
and normally, at an earlier age than the ma- 
jority do. But generally speaking, Doctor 
Montagu advises, twenty-three is the ideal 
age for a woman to have her first baby, al- 
lowing two years either way for individual 
variations. The period between twenty-one 
and twenty-five is the time in the average 
woman’s life when she becomes pregnant 
most readily, has the easiest time in child- 
birth, and is best fitted to rear her baby 
after it is born, for in this period, says Doc- 
tor Montagu, a woman knows instinctively 
how to care for her infant. Over twenty-five, 
maternal skills can be learned, but they do 
not come as naturally as in the period when 
Nature seems to have intended that women 
shall enter upon motherhood. (Just as chil- 
dren pick up a new accomplishment, such as 
roller skating or swimming or mastering a 
foreign language, most easily and quickly at 
the time when their bodies and minds are 
ready to perform these feats.) 

Just as twenty-three is the “‘ golden age”’ 
for the average woman to bear her first 
child, so twenty-five, in Doctor Montagu’s 
opinion, may be taken as the optimum age 
for a man to assume the responsibilities of 
fatherhood, again with a two-year variation 
either way to allow for individual differ- 
ences. Nowadays it is possible to measure 
maturity organically, glandularly, men- 
tally, emotionally. Do Doctor Montagu’s 
researches presage a day when scientific 
tests, rather than romance or the mating 
urge, will determine wedding dates?) END 








Here's the fruit juice that 
Gives you Something extra! 


Sunsweet Prune Juice, the only prune juice with pre- 
measured laxative strength, is not diluted with non-laxa- 
tive sweetening agents such as sugar. And it’s rich in 
strength-building iron, too! 

Your family would love to find frosty glasses of Sun- 
sweet Prune Juice on the breakfast table! It’s not only 


good for them —it tastes as good as it looks, too! 


Pick up a bottle of Sunsweet Prune Juice next visit 


to the grocer’s. 


SUNSWEET 


PRUNE JUICE 
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you. There’s still a struggle in that loyal little 
breast, let Fanny help. I’ve no doubt in the 
world Miss Blow did all she could to enlist 
you on her side in her ridiculous design to 
marry Charles. He had no such design—if 
he’d wanted to marry her, what prevented 
him? Certainly not the lack of his mother’s 
consent!” said Fanny Davis, with a little 
laugh. “It was his engagement to me, dear, 
which he chose to keep. Now do you see your 
foolishness?” 

I still couldn’t answer her. All she said 
sounded so sensible, so likely; yet it didn’t 
tally with what I knew of Clara Blow. 

Suddenly Fanny spoke again. “The first 
night I ever spent under this roof,’’ said she 
softly, “do you know what an odd thing I 
did?” 

I waited. 

“T couldn’t sleep,’ pursued Fanny Davis, 
almost as though speaking to herself. “‘I got 
up, and dressed, and went out. [ remember 
standing in the little court and looking up 
at the windows. Do you know what I 
thought, then?” asked Fanny Davis, sud- 
denly bending back to me. “ As I stood look- 
ing up at this great, proud, overbearing 
house?” 

“Yes,” said I. ““ That you wanted it.” 

She laughed a little. “For what? There’s 
the real joke. What I thought, then, was but 
that I at least would never be its servant. As 
I saw all Sylvester women, even Mrs. Toby. 
I thought it better to be mistress. And mis- 
tress I certainly shall be! Now do I see you 
deciding to be sensible? I think I do... . Al- 
ways my little friend, from the very first 
days! And my little messenger to Charles as 
well—which Mrs. Toby, upon reflection, 
mayn’t find quite-so endearing as I do. But 
you shall always find a welcome with me ; and 
one of the first things I shall do will be to put 
you back in your old pretty room.” 

| Just as I was at last about to speak, to 
protest I was sure my Aunt Charlotte didn’t 
blame me, I was sure she’d keep on inviting 
me to the farm forever, a cock crew; and 
Fanny, always startled by any country 
sound, slipped swiftly to her feet. 

“Now sleep, if not beauty sleep, for both 
of us!”’ she cried softly. ‘“Good night, little 
friend!’’—and kissed me, and was gone. 


In one thing at least, among all my mis- 
comprehensions, I was perfectly right. I 
wasn’t to be blamed. When I joined my 
aunts at breakfast their looks were kind, 
exonerating me; they were grave and heavy- 
eyed, silent and deeply troubled. But I was 
once more in their confidence, as they were in 
one another’s; the realization helped me 
through my bread and butter. As Charlotte 
cut it for me I saw, for the first time, a clum- 
siness in her motions: she took up the wrong 
knife, let it slip against the crust and cut her 
hand; left a smear of biood on the cloth as 
she pushed the board across to Grace, who 
silently received it. The year before, Rachel 
at least would have been loud in sympathy; 
the day before, Grace bitter in mockery; 
now neither uttered a word. My uncles ap- 
parently noticed nothing; they didn’t know. 
It was not a matter for men. 

It was a matter for the Sylvester women. 


As soon as the males had tramped out, my 
Aunt Grace warned me against any rash 
speech, in especial to Tobias. 

“Charlotte being fearful,” said she 
plainly, “lest he do Charles an injury. If 
there be one crime Sylvesters do hate and 
despise above all others, ’tis deceitfulness; 
and Charlie have deceived all two mortal 
years. And as to poor Stephen, ’twould so 
horribly shock he, till all be most fixed and 
certain best say no upheaving word, Char- 
lotte, bind up that wound.”’ 

It was strange to hear Grace take the lead: 
but Charlotte sat withdrawn in thought—si- 
lent, passive, will-less, seemingly. Her hand 
still bled a little; from time to time she 
looked at it, pressed it against her apron, 
and let it lie. Grace, by taking up the burden 
of leadership, did Charlotte kindness; as my 


GYPSY IN THE PARLOR 
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Aunt Rachel, in her degree, poured Charlotte 
a last extra cup. We sat about the breakfast 
table—the men gone out, Fanny furnished by 
Rachel with a tray. F 

“Tis so hard to credit,’”’ sighed my Aunt 
Rachel, “J credit it scarcely yet. Have 
Fanny also deceived we two mortal years?” 

“And would two years more,” said my 
Aunt Grace. 

“Tt was what the French call the coup de 
foudre,” 1 put in. “1 think that means it’s 
like a thunderbolt. I mean, when Fanny and 
Charles fell in love, at the Assembly.” 

“No doubt but Charlie’d turn any head 
living,’ agreed Rachel unhappily. ‘‘’Ee 
didn’t see he, my lamb; but for dancing, and 
deportment, and brave Sylvester looks, him 
outshone all. What remains mysterious to I 
be how her so turned his?” 

“Didn’t Charlotte say herself, on Fanny’s 
first coming, her charm be felt by males 
solely ?’’ This was my Aunt Grace; speaking, 
however, without the least malice, speaking 
rather as a doctor of a disease. ‘Moreover, 
Fanny in her peacock gown were no poor 
sight.” 

“Which Charlotte purchased for she her 
own self,” sighed Rachel—again, unmali- 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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ciously, diagnosing. “I do believe maybe 
I saw Luke’s eye stray also. ’Tis certain 
Fanny have a charm for males.” 

“Question be,” said Grace sharply, “how 
far ‘twill overbear all else. Can her put 
Charles so at loggerheads with all Sylvesters, 
to wed without his parents’ blessing? Which 
Charlotte, I be sure, will never give?” 

But no promptings roused Charlotte. She 
might not have heard a word we said. She 
had .. . withdrawn. 

“Dear soul! And what of Stephen?” cried 
Rachel. ‘“‘How’m Stephen to fare here, 
how’m he to bide here even, seeing his own 
betrothed Charlie’s bride?”’ 

“Seeing she walk nightly to Charlie’s 
bed,” said my Aunt Grace crudely. ‘’Twill 
drive he from home. First of all Sylvesters, 
him’l! be driven from his home.” 

“T think also of the young ones,’’ said 
Rachel. “Charlotte did once proclaim Fanny 
a likely breeder: after her two years’ sick- 
ness, can us think so still? And ’tis now more 
than ever before the farm do need a new, 
strong generation.” 

“Would ’ee call home your own two from 
Canada?”’ 

“My two be faring so bravely.” (My Aunt 
Rachel stated a fact: her two were faring so 
bravely, they’d sent her at Christmas such a 
beaver muff as Frampton never saw.) ‘So 
stoutly they’m making their way, to recall 
they would be a most wrong act. It must 
rejoice we to know the same of yours—and 
of Charlotte’s second also. Charlie be here at 
hand, returned as though by Providence.” 


“Not if he’m to wed Fanny Davis,” said 
Grace. 

So we talked, and so, incredibly, heard the 
parlor clock strike. It hadn’t struck for two 
years, its chimes stopped to spare Fanny’s 
nerves. It was a piece of sheer impishness on 
her part, to pause and set them off again, on 
her way downstairs. 

She entered with a light and sprightly 
step, her short hair neatly combed, her dress, 
mysteriously less limp, freshened by a little 
white lace collar. The effect produced was 
disproportionate. As my aunts, three big, 
aproned women, rose instinctively to their 
feet, Fanny might have been the mistress of 
the house visiting her kitchen. 

“Good morning,” said she, smiling. “I 
suppose they all know, Charlotte?” 

This was the first time she ever called my 
Aunt Charlotte anything but Mrs. Toby. If 
Charlotte noticed she gave no sign. 


Au know,” she agreed. “Us have ‘just 
been discussing ’ee; ’ee and Charlie.”’ She 
turned back to the table, and carried a pile of 
plates to the washing-up bowl. Fanny Davis, 
looking after her, smiled again. 

“And what all know, all don’t quite like?”’ 
she suggested lightly. “In time no doubt I 
shall have gratitude, for bringing Charles 
home again!’’ She sat down: all my aunts 
being on their feet, this gave her more than 
ever the air of the mistress. “For it’s quite 
obvious things can’t go on here as they are,” 
said Fanny Davis. “But for my illness, I 
must have acted Jong since! You good crea- 
tures growing more toil-worn every day, and 
the farm on its rapid way to ruin!” 

Across the stillness anger rippled like a 
cat’s-paw over water. I saw my Aunt Rachel 
lift up her head incredulously, the color 
flame in Grace’s cheek; while Fanny sat and 
smiled. 

Grace found speech first. “‘ Leaving we for 
the moment aside,” said she, ““and what do 
“ee know of the farm, may I ask?’ 

“Only what all Frampton knows,” said 
Fanny Davis carelessly—but with shat 
deadly aim! “General mismanagement, you 
know, and bad judgment, and all that. Luke 
and Matthew spending rather much time in 
the George, on market day; Tobias such a 
sad lack! I’m told old Mr. Sylvester went 
quite the same way,” sighed Fanny Davis, 
“Dut he, of course, could lean on Tobias.” 

This no one answered. What Fanny had 
gleaned from her gossips was no more than 
my aunts must long have known, though 
without ever openly admitting it; even I had 
perceived the life of the farm as it were slow- 
ing down, losing momentum. My aunts did 
now seem old and patient and toil-worn, 
slow-moving and silent, with no more laugh- 
ter in them. But only since Fanny came! I 
nearly cried this revelation aloud, as I sud- 
denly perceived the whole sequence of events 
since she first set foot in my aunts’ parlor. 
“Only since she came!” I wanted to cry; but 
what was the use? 

‘So you see why you owe me gratitude,” 
said she. “For if Charles doesn’t soon return 
to take command, I for one can’t conceive 
what’s to become of you all. Dear me, you’d 
need a whole almshouse!” cried Fanny gaily. 
“Tt might be called the Sylvester Arms!” 

It was a dangerous moment, but it passed. 
Grace had moved only one angry step whena 
sound from Charlotte halted her. Charlotte 
had but broken a cup, she did not speak; 
still, the momentary check gave Fanny time 
to skim prettily, safely on. 

“But Charles shall return,” she assured 
them, “‘and you mustn’t think too hardly of 
me. Hearts, alas, can’t be controlled!” 

“Nor appetite?” said my Aunt Grace—a 
little danger still in her voice. ‘‘ Nor appetite, 
Fanny Davis? I baint speaking of the lusts 
of the flesh, Fanny Davis; but of the lust, or 
appetite, for mastery.” 

Fanny’s response to this last challenge was 
unhesitating. With a smooth motion she rose 
and dipped over upon Charlotte. 

“Be cross as you like!’’ she cried viva- 
ciously. ‘* This is where J find understanding, 
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in my good Charlotte!’’ Charlot e | al 
passive, merely knocking the handle jw: 
cup. “See, even the lightest task too pet 
for her!” cried Fanny Davis compa 
ately. ‘‘The first thing J shall do, as vas 
here, will be to hire some young local |}. |! 
relieve her at the sink. For shame ) ds 
lotte!”” fluted Fanny Davis. “If Tider 
servant for you yet, at least let ihe! 
Rachel take her turn!” ee 

I still, today, cannot believe my |M§)= 
Charlotte capable of deliberate false di 


pet! 
yet while she stood there so humbly, fury uc 
about her humble task, she had undo: ys 


disguised from us all her true formidabli§ 
My heart was torn for her; Grace and Riis 
watched her anxiously. What we had 
gotten was the Sylvester inability to dj 
things at once. Charlotte, now Sylvesifiea. 
the marrow, had been thinking stead 
the last hour. The bread knife slipped be, 
she was thinking; she let her blood floy 
stanched. . . . I do not know who wa 
more startled, ourselves or Fanny JJ 
when Charlotte, placidly cracking a last) 
clean across, finally ceased to think, at 
sented the result of her thought: 

“Grace and Rachel will take thei 
sure enough, while I be at London.” 


It is extraordinarily difficult to convé 
long after, the impact of my Aunt Cha 
placid reply. To visit London was a co’ 
able undertaking—though the train se 
were excellent. The adventure was 
moral. To simpler, remoter commun, 
London and Babylon still called coi} p, 
One went to London to a deathbed 
had a relative so misguided as to die 
or if one was a more than usually impo 
farmer, to the Fat Stock Show. We 

Fanny. Davis recovered her wits firs\fiy, 

“To London!” cried she. “* You go to} 
don? Dear Charlotte, but why?”’ | ‘a 


er 
Mt 


To have a word wi’ my son Charlie 
turned Charlotte calmly. She surveye 
china wreckage about the sink, and w 
casual gesture intimated that Rachel m 
put all away. “ Naturally save what be qi, 
aged,”’ said she, with a lightness to a 
Fanny’s. ‘That throw out, bor; Sylvelfp, 
baint used to mended crockery. . . . |B. 
baint it true,” said my Aunt Charlotte, “)}.. 
thought brings wisdom how to act? Al 
tells of you and he do still seem so astoj 
ing, and so full of import moreover to 
we, and so unvouched for moreover 
Charlie’s own self, I’ve a mind to seek he 
in London, if but to set my own though 
rests;; 

“Charlotte!”” breathed my Aunt Ra 
“Ee shall have my beaver muff.’’ 


Nts 


1 
| i) 
» i 
| i 
i) 
| 

It took five days to get my Aunt C 
lotte and Fanny off to London. For Fa 
went, too, her pretext being to take car 
Charlotte on the journey; though all stro 
suspected the more interested motive of 
ing to stiffen Charlie’s neck, there were 
sons why no one attempted to stop 
Charlotte was by no means averse to ¢ 
pany and Fanny was obviously best spa 
In addition, my Aunts Grace and Ra 
wanted to turn out the parlor, which t 
could do far best in Fanny’s absence. 

All knew there was food to be hae 
London; still, they took provisions. 

We baked. Large pasties, in form 
rowed from our Cornish neighbors, we 
knowledged the most nourishing food po 
ble. We therefore baked pasties. My A 
Charlotte, I think with some idea of beai 
gifts, ordained cakes also: the kite 
smelled like Christmas. There was also 
matter of breakfast; so they took eggs, ar 
tea caddy. 

There was, also, the matter of their ¢ 
tumes. Rachel lent her beaver muff; cert 
froggings of black braid were transfer 
from a mantle of Grace’s to Charlotte’s 
day best; the whole presenting a rat 
hussarlike effect, on Charlotte’s tall fig 
undeniably impressive. All the flowers W 
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ym her best bonnet, steamed and re- 
od. Her skirt and bodice were sponged 
inegar. Her underlinen required no 
on at all, the store was so great and 
yaculate we had but to pick out the 
wo of each, and one dozen cambric 
srchiefs, still bearing her maiden 


aunts were wonderfully fair-minded 
.. Thoroughly as they now disliked 
strusted her, everything that could 
e was done for Fanny also. They al- 
her full turn at the ironing board, and 
> of their workbaskets; which Fanny, 
small smile, accepted. It appeared 
e contents of her carpetbag had never 
ugmented by so much as a shift. 
possessed the dress she stood up in, 
‘o limp dresses more, and a peacock 
ll gown. Her underlinen all charitably 
to ignore. 

<ing for the journey, dressmaking till 
irs, retrimming bonnets and sorting 
-vociferous again from one end of the 
to the other, my aunts released a two 
accumulation of noise. To Charlotte, 
like water to a plant. In five days, she 
five years younger. 

1y Davis, with her small smile, ob- 
and said nothing. I alone, I think, ob- 
her. To my unhappiness, I saw Fanny 
‘than Charlotte to win the battle in 
n. Because I knew Fanny Davis so 
couldn’t forgive her two years’ foxing 
Nonetheless, because she had foxed me, 
her so much cleverer than my Cousin 
s, or my Aunt Charlotte, or Clara 
I didn’t see how one of them, or all 
1ed, stood a chance against her. 
eover, if Charlotte looked rejuve- 
Fanny Davis looked pretty. 


LE, astonishingly enough, appeared to 
rr also. Dipping between workbasket 
ttle—all her movements informed by 
can only describe as irony—Fanny 
also, quietly, bloomed. She found a 
arranging her short hair that was al- 
ashionable: an Alexandra fringe kissed 
sbrows. I thought of Clara’s galumph- 
ffure, and hoped Charles insensible to 
se. Hoped, but unconvincingly; all 
sylvesters having a curious knack of 
upon the currently admired. 

re arose the question of where Fanny 
aarlotte should lodge. Here Charlotte 
strongly: all reputable Norfolk having 
ime immemorial put up at the Flower 
1d, by Bishopsgate Station. 

aere Fanny bides I naturally mayn’t 
|,’ said Charlotte more firmly still. 
re I bide will be the Flower in Hand.” 
ourse Fanny had no choice, because 
tte would be paying. They went to 
ywer in Hand. 


n no better describe the scope of these 
ations than by saying that my uncles 
1 them; with the consequence that 
tte was forced into the first untruth I 
2ard her tell. 

said she was taking Fanny to London 
a doctor. 

as either tell that or tell all, and Fanny 
sced in the deception. She was no 
2ager than they to thrust enlighten- 
1pon Stephen any sooner than neces- 
he assured me more than once ‘‘ That 
t be painful to both of us goes without 
; but as soon as the first shock is over, 
mn will understand. Indeed, I some- 
think he has forgotten me already — 
this last year almost ceasing to visit 
uch! Still, it will be better all the same 
re Charles at my side—such a weak 
yerson as I am! Don’t imagine for one 
at, dear, I accuse my poor Stephen of 
ess: it’s just that I know he’ll regard 
happy release.” 

ny, therefore, practiced her powers 
yhen the men were abroad; retreating, 
r return, from the ironing board in the 
n to the parlor couch; and only occa- 
y making a sort of official appearance 
2 landing. The first time my Uncle 
°n saw her there I happened to be 
t; as he slowly, almost  timidly, 
ed toward her, J felt the pain already 





on us. My Uncle Stephen’s face was so set in 
lines of patience, he could hardly achieve a 
smile; but his patient voice lifted. 

“Be ’ee truly better, Fanny, my dear? 
Be ’ee truly on the way to recovery?” 

Fanny Davis drooped a little more. ‘‘ Who 
knows?”’ she murmured. “Oh, Stephen, who 
can tell? Pray, pray don’t build your hopes!”’ 

He reached her side and cautiously took 
her hand. Fanny allowed it to rest passive on 
his enormous palm. 

“T was never a chap hopeful beyond 
measure,” said he. ‘‘ But if this London doc- 
tor be all Charlotte hears of he, and seeing 


hope proportionately. Take every care upon 
the journey, my dear, and confide all trouble- 
someness to Charlotte.” 

I learned, long afterward, that he sought 
out Charlotte that same night and pressed 
upon her his personal fortune of twenty 
pounds as fee and journey money. Charlotte 
took it. Money was short all round, just 
then, at the farm. She took Stephen’s sav- 
ings because it was the practical thing to do. 

My Uncle Stephen drove them to the sta- 
tion in our trap. I remember, crossing the 
bitterness of being left behind, a sensation 
of extreme pride in my Aunt Charlotte’s 
splendid appearance. Garlanded like a vic- 
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torious warrior, stacked about with baskets 
of food, she sat perfectly erect, perfectly 
composed, perfectly (to all outward seeming) 
confident. Beside her Fanny Davis huddled 
in her shawl, all features extinguished under 
her straw hat. I caught her glance as the 
vehicle was set in motion: from under that 
limp black brim she shot me a look as full of 
triumph as of malice. 

We who were left behind could now do no 
more than wait. 


While we waited, an odd thing happened. 
There sprung up at the farm a spirit of 
gaiety. We never ceased to cast most anxious 


’ee already so strengthened, give I leave to 











BUY-LINES by Nancy Sasser 








Y NEW YEAR is starting perfectly 

. for I’ve just made a “tour” of 

the stores to buy clothes for my little girl 

and boy and it was certainly my lucky day 

. . . because I found everything I wanted 

in NYLON! This fiber is in practically 

all children’s clothes now . . . snow suits, blouses, sweaters, 

undies, jumpers, skirts, overalls, dresses and socks. And this is 

just what we mothers have long been wishing 

for... since we all know that NYLON wears 

longer and looks fresh and crisp after more 

than one wearing. What’s more, washing is 

sweet simplicity itself, and it requires less 

ironing. Just think what this means in easy- 

care... not to mention the money saved on 

cleaning bills! So let’s salute Du Pont for 

making these exciting new things happen. . . 

and ask for NYLON first whenever we buy 

children’s clothes! It’s really a wonderful, 
Line” . for oh-so many reasons! 





wonderful “‘Buy- 


Gee an PREFER BLONDES, brunettes and _ red- 


heads with lovely, lustrous hair . . . so keep yours satin-soft 


and shining always with MARCHAND’S Rinse! That’s what 
Indore. 


. for it works “sorcery” and ‘“‘magic’’ to bring bright 
new beauty to any color hair! You see, 
MARCHAND’S Rinse comes in 12 ex- 
quisite shades (including ‘“‘specials’’ for 
beautiful white hair!) . . . all made with 
safe, Government-approved colors. And it’s 
such a joy to use... takes only a few 
, minutes after your regular shampoo, 

leaves no “tell-tale stains’ and washes 
out easily! But what a flattering difference it makes . . . you'll 
see your hair shimmer with glorious color and gleaming lights. 
Even dull hair sparkles . . . and gray streaks blend in perfectly. 
MARCHAND’S Rinse removes soap film, too . . . leaves hair 
adorably soft and a darling to manage. Still it costs only 25c for 
6 Rinses, 10c for 2... at all Drug and Variety Stores. Try it 
just once . . . you'll use it after every shampoo the way I do! 





OU MUST HAVE NOTICED that some homes always 

have a delightfully fresh and inviting air . . . without any 
unpleasant odors lingering anywhere. I’ve noticed it and when- 
ever I ask my hostess why, the answer so often is. . . she uses 
GOOD-AIRE! I also use it regularly and suggest that you do, 
too .. . because nothing I’ve ever tried beats GOOD-AIRE for 
making odors disappear! And it does it so 
quickly and easily . . . you just push the lever 
on the GOOD-AIRE can and presto! 
all offensive odors are gone. That’s right 

. a mere touch of the finger and house- 
hold odors vanish like a “charm”. And I 
mean any unpleasant odors... odors from 
cooking, bathrooms, pets and the nursery 

. as well as odors from stale air and (1 
tobacco smoke. In other words, GOOD-AIRE means good 
etiquette . . . and the nicest homemakers use it! Costs only 98c 
for the regular size and $1.89 for the large economy size. . . 
at your Drug, Grocery, Hardware or Department Store. 





AKE A BACKWARD LOOK at the old year for a moment 

and ask yqurself if you were the kind of friend, mother and 
wife you’d like to be . friendly, 
relaxed and even-tempered. Well, if 
you weren’t . . . if you were often 
nervous, irritable and not quite up to 
par, perhaps you weren’t getting your 
proper sleep nights. That’ s why I want 
to remind you that Mr. “Coffee Nerves” 
is the biggest enemy of sleep... brought 
on by the caffein in coffee or tea. Now, [ll admit that not 
everyone is troubled by caffein—many aren’t—but there’s one 
sure and inexpensive way to find out if caffein is your trouble. 





AN ADVERTISING PAGE 


Just switch to INSTANT POSTUM .. . see if your troubles 
don’t disappear! I believe they will . . . for I’ve personally 
found that I’m sleeping better, feeling better, am more alive and 
on my toes since I’ve been drinking INSTANT POSTUM. 
You'll love its hearty, grain-rich flavor, too . . . so switch to 
INSTANT POSTUM and have a happy, healthy New Year! 


TS SIMPLE ARITHMETIC! Gather a few congenial 
friends together for a TV show, a radio program or sparkling 
conversation ... then add JOLLY TIME Pop Corn. The answer 
alwavs adds up to the same . . . a party with the fun multiplied. 
JOLLY TIME is truly your answer to any 
party problem . for everybody loves to 
pop and eat this. “best-for-popping” corn! 
Why? Because it’s one pop corn that always 
POPS tender, crisp and delicious every 
time . . . with never any hulls or hard 
centers. POPS as quick, easy and wonder- 
fully in any kind of pot, pan and skillet as 
it does in an electric popper, too... but 
that’s only natural since JOLLY TIME is 
specially grown and processed for perfect 
home popping. A wise hostess always keeps both kinds on hand 
. JOLLY TIME White and JOLLY TIME Giant Yellow. 
And she’s even wiser when she keeps a big bowlful already 
“popped” within easy reach of everyone all the time. 





S YOUR TEEN-AGER EMBARRASSED by pimples, rash, 

blackheads or other externally caused blemishes? Then let 
me urge you to send for the CUTICURA “‘Good Looks Kit”. . . 
for it will not only help “solve” these skin problems, but also 
improve the complexion at the same time . . . often in just 7 days! 
That’s because it contains gener- 
ous trial sizes of CUTICURA 
Soap, CUTICURA Ointment, 
CUTICURA Medicated Liquid 
and a sample of CUTICURA 
Talcum ... all with tested, scientific 
ingredients that really work won- 
ders! And treatment is so simple . . . you just cleanse with 
fragrant, non-alkaline CUTICURA Soap, smooth on CUTI- 
CURA Ointment at night and apply greaseless, “invisible” 
CUTICURA Medicated Liquid during the day . . . over or 
under make- “up. You’ ll soon begin to see clearer, softer skin 
with fresh new ‘“‘tone”’. I’m so sure the “Good Looks Ait” will 
help your teen-ager that [ve made arrangements to send it to 
you almost asa GIFT .. . so be sure to check OFFER #1 ip box. 





HE HAPPIEST FAMILIES I know 
fun together... 


are those who have 
for sharing an afternoon’s or evening’s enter- 


tainment promotes a feeling of closeness and deeper under- 
standing. So I suggest you start the New Year with a good 
. because they 


selection of fascinating PARKER Games. . 
offer a constant source of entertainment! 
There’re dozens to choose from... one 
to fit every mood, every interest and every 
age. And “‘invite’ PARKER Games to 
your parties . . . for you can always rely 
on ‘Clue’, ‘Sorry’ and “Keyword”, for in- 
stance, to make the occasion a success. « 
As for prizes, I recommend that all-time 
favorite ‘Monopoly’. . . truly a “winner” 
in itself! PARKER Games make perfect 
“companions” for trips, too . . . as well as presents that please 
everybody. And take advantage of this: 

SPECIAL BOOKLET OFFER .. ."'How to Have Family Fun and Popular 

Parties."' Contains 28 pages packed with ideas and suggestions for group 


play plus easy and unusual refreshments. It's priceless . . . so check 
OFFER #2 in box. 





SHOHOHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHHHSHHHHSHHHOHSHEEHE 
® Write Nancy Sasser, Dept. P-1, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. for: 
; () OFFER 41... CUTICURA "Good Looks Kit’. . . enclose 25c, please. 

e ) OFFER #2... “How to Have Famiiy Fun and Popular Parties” with PARKER 
e Games... enclose 25c, please. 
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thoughts after Charlotte; thrusting up from 
which, as snowdrops from hardest winter 
soil, gaiety nonetheless peered. My Aunts 
Grace and Rachel, passing each other in hall 
or passageway, exchanged involuntary smiles. 
Their new-old shouting matches grew gradu- 
ally hilarious, they began to laugh at any- 
thing, at nothing, simply to catch up, as it 
were, on laughter. Also, of course, they 
turned out the parlor. 

Every single portable object was carried 
out onto the landing, and thence, as space be- 
came congested, into Fanny’s bedroom. The 
vacant floor was then swept, then polished; 
the Turkey carpet, hung over a line in the 
court, beaten into insensibility. We rubbed 
the fire irons till they shone like gold. Grace 
took the cabinet doors off their hinges, the 
better to scour their panes. Every item of 
Rachel’s lusterware was washed in Castile- 
soap shavings and warm water. 

When all was finished, and set back in 
place, my aunts decided that the carpet 
should have been washed; so took it up 
again, and while they were about it gave the 
floor a second beeswaxing, for good measure, 
and out of sheer lightheartedness. 

Even among the men I recall, if not gaiety, 
at least a certain relaxation. Our mealtimes 
were no less silent, but an overflow of cake 
and pastry loaded the table, and my uncles 
were cheered by nothing so much as food, 
The reason for Stephen’s lightening of spirit 
of course needed no conjecture; and shad- 
owed my days. 

I felt he should be prepared. 


Tus notion, carried from my Aunt Grace 
scouring the china cabinet to my Aunt 
Rachel washing lusterware, received small 
encouragement. Their minds were fixed on 
their parlor. They said Charlotte had bade 
all keep still tongues. When I persisted that 
Charlotte had said nothing against Ste- 
phen’s being prepared, only against his be- 
ing told, they didn’t, f think, even hear me. I 
therefore loitered down to the pigsties, at 
the appropriate hour, on a private mission. 

My Uncle Stephen noticed me almost at 
once, and to my opening remark, that I 
hoped Charlotte and Fanny got to London 
safely, replied most like they had. 

“How did they Jook, Uncle Stephen?” I 
asked. ‘‘ How did Aunt Charlotte and Fanny 
seem, when they got to the station?”’ 

He considered. I saw him withdraw his 
thoughts from me, from the present, and 
cast them back toward Exeter station. It 
naturally took a little time. 

“Charlotte,” said my Uncle Stephen at 
last, ““commanded a chap to bear in their 
belongings just as ’twere her natural right. 
As to Fanny, her appeared most amazingly 
upheld. Also hopeful,’’ added my Uncle 
Stephen, after a moment’s further research. 
“In fact, I baint able to remember she, my 
little dear, so uplifted, and so hopeful-seem- 
ing, since our first Plymouth meeting.” 

I was twelve, he nearing forty. I trem_ted 
for him. I said impetuously, “Uncle Stephen, 
if you don’t marry Fanny ever, will it wreck 
your life?”’ 

My Uncle Stephen bent his big head. 

“Baint us all as grass?’’ said he gravely. 
“As weeds to be cut down and put in the 
Lord’s oven? Do Fanny grow brave enough 
to wed, most gladly will I wed she; do her 
still decline, baint I in the happy situation 
to offer she forever a kindly home? Where be 
the wreckage of my life in that?” 

He spoke poetry, he spoke like the Bible; 
I nonetheless felt slightly impatient with 
him. I wished him more, at that moment, 
the legendary black Sylvester male. I said, 
“Uncle Stephen, if Fanny gets better, do 
you mind what she does at all?” 

“Not so be it suits she,’ said my Uncle 
Stephen gently. 


Two days passed. Three days passed: my 
aunts’ laughter rang now continuously as of 
old. The parlor, reaching its former pitch of 
perfection, made their increasing joy. My 
uncles, stuffed with rich food, yawned, con- 
tentedly. Lulled in a sunny doldrums, 
thoughtlessly the Sylvesters took their ease. 

I was almost lulled into ease myself when 
on the fourth day Miss Jones called. 


It wasn’t her usual day. She called, as a 
regular thing, with Mrs. Brewer on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. It may be remembered that 
it was on a Thursday that I cured Fanny 
Davis: she and Charlotte left for London the 
Tuesday following, in which bustle we quite 
failed to notice the nonappearance of Jones 
and Brewer. They were sulking because 
Fanny put them off the Thursday before. 
By their next regular calling day, all Framp- 
ton knew Fanny and Charlotte set out for 
London. Ina moment of social honesty, Miss 
Jones and Mrs. Brewer refrained from calling 
on that day either. But Miss Jones’ curiosity 
got the better of her; and feigning complete 
ignorance, and a cold in the head to excuse 
Thursday, on Friday up she drove, lifted by 
Mr. Simnel the chemist, Taunton bound. 

I was pleased to hear my Aunt Grace dis- 
miss her instantaneously. In the fewest pos- 
sible words supplying the least possible infor- 
mation, my Aunt Grace strongly advised 
Miss Jones to stay by the gate and get a lift 
back. The Frampton butcher, said my Aunt 
Grace, should drive past in no more than 
ten-twenty minutes. Grace returned within- 
doors, myself at her heels. Unluckily, Miss 
Jones had seen me; and calling out, wouldn’t 
Fanny’s little friend bear her company, put 
me in the helpless position of an elder- 
summoned child. I halted instinctively; my 
Aunt Grace, sailing on, left me defenseless, 

I was at this time continually learning 
things I didn’t want to know. 

“So Fanny and Mrs. Toby are gone to 
London?”’ said Miss Jones sharply —fixing 
me with her sharp, blackberry eye. “Not, I 
hope, to consult lawyers? Such ingratitude 
it would be to Mr. Pascoe! Have they, do 
you think?” 

This speech simply baffled me. Mr. Pascoe 
was the Frampton attorney my uncles threw 
out when he approached them after old Mr. 
Sylvester’s death: but why he should be owed 
gratitude, or what place he could have in our 
affairs, was beyond my comprehension. Miss 
Jones looked at me impatiently. 

“Don’t answer if you don’t want to,” said 
she. ‘“‘Such a cross little thing as you are! 
Though I may tell you J know all about 
Fanny and Mr. Charles, too, and have done 
these eighteen months; and have a pretty 
shrewd idea why she and Mrs. Toby are gone 
to London. There t think Fanny quite right; 
it certainly isn’t a wedding for Frampton St. 
Paul’s! But I trust she doesn’t set off among 


the lawyers; and when you write to her, if 
you won’t give me her address, you might 
just remind our dear Fanny that in anything 
regarding custom, a local man is always best.” 

I should have done better to continue si- 
lent. I felt knowledge I didn’t want, knowl- 
edge I would be happier without, danger- 
ously close. Unluckily, the desire to score 
off her was too strong to be resisted, and I 
said smartly: 

“Customs are something you go through 
when you come back from France. I don’t 
see that has anything to do with Fanny, or 
Aunt Charlotte.” 

Miss Jones laughed. She had picked up, 
almost exactly, Fanny Davis’ laugh. 

“Indeed no, dear child,” rippled—a trifle 
shrillyMiss Jones. “I speak of another 
kind of custom altogether. Entail-by-cus- 
tom, in fact; which if Charles don’t establish 
he may find himself fixed here as hind for- 
ever and a day! They won’t be able to sell, 
my dear, when Tobias pops off; and how will 
Fanny like that? No London lawyer can pos- 
sibly handle it; only a person like Mr. Pas- 
coe, who’s seen Sylvesters inherit eldest 
after eldest just like peers of the realm, has 
any possible chance of establishing Charles’ 
claim. Write that to Fanny Davis, my dear, 
and I’m sure she’ll thank you!” 

I stood dumb. Half a dozen scraps of Fan- 
ny’s talk dropped together and made sense. 
Charles, pleading entail-by-custom, might 
hope to take the farm absolutely. Only hope 
to: lawyer’s child that I was, I instantly per- 
ceived a case of entail-by-custom, dragging 
on perhaps for years, a very pretty thing for 
Mr. Pascoe. It might well ruin the farm, did 
the Sylvesters contest. 

What dismayed me far more was the rev- 
elation of such new treachery as no Sylvester 
yet dreamed of. Fanny and Charles designed 
to sell the land. 

“But Charlie won’t sell!”’ I cried. “He 
won’t want to! I think you’d better tell Mr. 
Pascoe that!” 

Miss Jones laughed again. ‘And I be- 
lieved you in Fanny’s confidence !”’ said she. 
“Why, it was all agreed between.them upon 
their very engagement! But never mind, my 
dear; we shall all meet yet at their Plymouth 
villa. Do I see my horrid chariot approach ?”’ 

The butcher halted at her gesticulations; 
and took her up, and they drove off toward 
Frampton. I went back into the house, to 
my Aunt Grace, and said baldly: 


MAN CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT HER 


In the beginning when Twashtri came 
to the creation of woman, he found 
that he had exhausted his materials 
in the making of man, and that no 
solid elements were left. In this 
dilemma, after profound meditation, 
he did as follows. He took the rotun- 
dity of the moon, and the curves of 
creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, 
and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom 
of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, 
and the tapering of the elephant’s 
trunk, and the glances of deer, and 
the clustering of rows of bees, and the 
joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the 
weeping of clouds, and the fickleness 
of the winds, and the timidity of the 
hare, and the vanity of the peacock, 
and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, 
and the hardness of adamant, and the 
sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of 
the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, 
and the coldness of snow, and the 
chattering of jays, and the cooing of 
the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the 
crane, and the fidelity of the chak- 
rawaka; and compounding all these to- 
gether he made woman, and gave her 
to man. But after one week, man came 
to him, and said: Lord, this creature that 
you have given me makes my life 
miserable. She chatters incessantly, 
and teases me beyond endurance, 
never leaving me alone; and she re- 





quires incessant attention, and takes 
all my time up, and cries about nothing, 
and is always idle; and so | have come 
to give her back again, as | cannot live 
with her. So Twashtri said: Very well: 
and he took her back. Then after an- 
other week, man came again to him, 
and said: Lord, | find that my life is very 
lonely since I gave you back that crea- 
ture. | remember how she used to 
dance and sing to me; and look at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and play 
with me, and cling to me; and her 
laughter was music, and she was beau- 
tiful to look at, and soft to touch: so 
give her back to me again. So Twash- 
tri said: Very well: and gave her back 
again. Then after only three days, man 
came back to him again, and said: 
Lord, | know now how it is; but after 
all, | have come to the conclusion that 
she is more of a trouble than a pleasure 
to me: so please take her back again. 
But Twashtri said: Out on you! Be off! 
I will have no more of this. You must 
manage how you can. Then man said: 
But | cannot live with her. And Twash- 
trireplied: Neither could you live with- 
out her. And he turned his back on 
man, and went on with his work. Then 
man said: What is to be done! For | 
cannot live either with or without her. 
—F. W. BAIN 

Indian Series, The Creation of Woman 

From The Digit of the Moon 
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“Aunt Grace, suppose Fanny 
Charles sell the farm?”’ 

My Aunt Grace took me by the sho 
turned my face to the window, and 
Rachel to put hot bricks in my bed. | 

“’Tis but a chill ’ee’ve taken,” 
Aunt Grace reassuringly. ‘‘Twelve | 
sleep, and ’ee’ll be brave as ever!”’ 

I reiterated a desperate, probably} 
herent warning. | 

“Us have allowed ’ee to fret beyond) 
ure,’”’ said Rachel anxiously. “Bide sti 
lamb, till I bring ’ee a cup of hot milk) 

The next day Charlotte came home| 

What transpired in London, during} 
five days I learned, essentially, fron 
sources: Clara Blow and my fathey 
Aunt Charlotte wasn’t uncommunicati 
intent: she was simply incapable of deti 
coherent narrating; all we were to learn) 
Charlotte came out piecemeal, over a p) 
literally, of years. Moreover, she cow 
possibly, because she had no idea of it} 
us any proper account of her own pet 
impact upon Jackson’s Economical $@ 

I wish I had seen my Aunt Charlo} 
London. Even Clara Blow’s vocat 
could scarcely do her justice. “If you'd} 
there when she sailed in! I mean, OC} 
we'd sort of got used to, after all he’s a 
but when your auntie sailed in, dea 
word, didn’t Jackson’s look small!” 

I prefer to go back a little further: f) 
descent of Fanny and my Aunt Chat 
upon the Flower in Hand. Here Char} 
with her Norfolk connections, was im 
ately recognized as a guest not to be 
with; and one very old waiter, who re 
bered her father, was more or less deta 
her service. My Aunt Charlotte looke 
over, put a searching question or two 
handed over the egg basket. All oth 
they’d eat cold; but he might make the 
as required, the caddy to be returned a 
departure. Charlotte, their baggage d 
ited and subsistence assured, commani 
cab to bear them to Brocket Place. 

They reached Jackson’s Economica 
loon at a rather good moment—table 
all culinary preparations under way, thi 
ning mob not yet in evidence. I sw 
Jackson’s looked as well as ever it could 
Clara Blow had just done her hair. 

You could have knocked her down ¥ 
feather; chiefly, she subsequently 2 
me, from the shock of recognition. 

“’Cause I recognized her straight 
said Clara Blow. “‘I mean, there 
many of ’em, can there? I mean, that 
I’m fairly whopping myself,” said | 
Blow, ‘‘but I give you my word, dear, 
your auntie sailed in, I felt no bigger 
cat. There was two little fellows eating 
loys, and they looked like mice.” 








































































So my Aunt Charlotte’s introducti 
herself was superfluous—and of Fanny 
scarcely less so. Clara took a dislike to F 
at once. Addressing Charlotte, she salt) 
was Miss Blow; and if Mrs. Sylv 
wanted Charlie, he’d be down in two sha 
(There was never any mention, in all C 
highly detailed narrative, of her having gi} 
Charlie a shout. I presumed her not uni 
ing to see him knocked down by a fe 
too.) Charlotte and Fanny then a 
seats, and what immediately ensued wa 
contest in hospitality, country versus t 
My Aunt Charlotte had in a basket ¢ 
cold chicken and fruitcake. Clara Blov 
Jackson’s. As Charlotte pressed chicke 
Clara, Clara pressed sausage rolls on € 
lotte. It was a form of courtesy under 
and appreciated by both, and smoothed 
any slight awkwardness; indeed, food 
to both a natural preoccupation, and wil) 
many varieties of it at hand, they rapidl 
into a very enjoyable exchange. It beta) 
technical: Clara Blow detailed Jack 
catering system, with a side glance at} 
banditlike practices of London tradespé 
and Charlotte told how Sylvesters, but} 
salt and sugar, could live fatly off their 
Jand. They interested each other; they st 
ulated each other. Ideas began to form 
idea, for example, of Jackson’s sey 
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chicken on Sundays, the fowls to be sent di- 
rect from Devon, thus cutting out the mid- 
dleman. ‘‘I do believe it might catch on,” 
said Clara Blow, concentrating. “Let alone 
raising the tone, I do believe it might pay.” 

I can well imagine how irritating this was 
to Fanny Davis. Too ladylike to eat, strung 
to a high pitch of emotional tension, she had 
to sit and listen to the best ways of packing 
poultry. Also, she was being ignored. I feel 
certain that my Aunt Charlotte talked cater- 
ing to Clara because catering interested her, 
not to irritate Fanny Davis; but the effect on 
Fanny must have been irritating nonethe- 
less. As for Clara—‘‘Here, let’s hear what 
you say !’’ shouted she to the saveloy eaters. 
“How’d you fancy a proper Sunday dinner— 
chicken and all trimmings, ninepence a 
plate?’’—and when they doubtfully shook 
their heads, found time, even as Charlie’s 
foot shook the stair, to shout back, “‘All 
right, then, a tanner; with bread.” 

Then Charlie came in. 


You could have knocked him down with a 
feather. He admitted it himself, when Clara 
asked him afterward. At the moment, how- 
ever, he simply stood. They all stood, even 
the genuine customers, who rather hastily 
paid and left. (‘‘As though they expected 
something to happen, dear,’”’ reported Clara 
Blow. ‘“‘Though what I’m sure I can’t say. 
There was nothing like a row.’’) 

What did happen was that Charlotte 
walked up to her son, and took a good, close 
look at him, and kissed him, as she did so 
rarely, only when he left home or returned to 
it, once on the cheek. Neither of them spoke; 
but their bearing made on Clara at least a 
very strong impression. She said she half ex- 
pected to see them turn about and walk off 
together, as though there were no one else in 
the saloon. And so I, too, think they might 
have done—but for Fanny Davis. 

At last seizing her cue, Fanny flung herself 
forward upon Charlie’s neck, and hung there 
like -a-bat, and burst into a flood of happy 
tears. Clara Blow instantly plucked her 
away and dropped her back upon a chair. 
There, Fanny’s happy tears turned to hys- 
teria. Clara dashed a glassful of water over 
her, then from an ingrained habit of cleaning 
up rubbed her dry with a napkin. Charlie 
and my Aunt Charlotte still hadn’t stirred. 

“Charlie bor,’ said my Aunt Charlotte 
“it seems ’ee be a bone of contention.” 

She had to speak rather loudly, to top 
Fanny’s sobs; but as she turned inquiringly 
to Clara, these rapidly diminished. Fanny 
Davis, too, turned to Clara Blow. 

“Mrs. Sylvester, I wouldn’t take him as a 
eift,”’ said Clara Blow. ‘I am a person never 
wanted bread yet, nor ever will. I make no 
claim upon him whatsoever; if he has ac- 
cepted of my hospitality, he’s earned, with a 
bit of pushing, his keep. Far be it from me to 
offend a lady I both esteem and admire, 
and I hope we may still have a mutual busi- 
ness connection in the future; but I wouldn’t 
take Charlie as a gift.” 

So spoke, or said she spoke, Clara Blow. 

“That be plain talk at least,” said my 
Aunt Charlotte approvingly, ‘“‘and seems the 
field be left clear for Fanny Davis.”’ (““Who’m 
miraculously recovered,” threw in Char- 
lotte superfluously.) “‘ Well, Charlie bor?”’ 

What Charles would have answered was 
never known, Fanny Davis being now in fuli 
voice again. 

“Field left clear, indeed!” cried she. “Oh, 
what hypocrites am I fallen among! Are not 
Charles and I engaged? Haven’t we but 
waited till I regained strength, to marry? 
Charles, tell your mother the truth! Admit 
your debts, which we have come to pay! Let 
Miss Blow list every last item—since for all 
her fine talk don’t we know how she holds 
you? For heaven’s sake, my love, speak!” 

My Cousin Charles hadn’t yet uttered a 
single word; but I think he must have spoken 
then—only Taffy Griffiths saved him. 

“Which was really a riot, dear,” said 
Clara Blow. “Not that I refer to any rough- 
ness—far from it! I mean just the way your 
auntie handled matters. Six-to-seven-to- 

ght, Jackson’s commonly quiet as a grave- 


yard, chaps never as a rule turning up much 
ihefors nine; only it just so happened Taffy 
Griffiths brought some friends in for a sau- 
sage-and-mash before the fight. I think it 
was the welterweight. And being mostly 
Welsh, dear, they do incline to sing a bit; 
which I must say I’ve always looked on it as 
rather an attraction. It was the words, dear,” 
said Clara frankly, ‘‘upset your auntie. So 
she told them to clear out.” 

“Did they?” asked I, enthralled. 

“That’s the funny part,’’ said Clara Blow. 
“They did. Without Charlie raising a finger, 
what’s more. Of course they saw him ready, 
but really he wasn’t needed. Your auntie 
just gave ’em a proper tongue lashing, and 
out they skedaddled—five bob lost to the 
till, but I still say well worth it.” 

And when Taffy Griffiths and his friends 
had vanished, so had my Cousin Charles. 
With them, in fact. Under cover of the riot, 
my Cousin Charles simply walked out. 

“Clara!’”’ I protested. ‘““how could he?” 

“Well, dear, he never did like an upset,” 
said Clara tolerantly. ‘“That’s what made 
him such a splendid chucker-out.” 

So the three women left behind faced 
something of an anticlimax. Fanny Davis 
was probably quite right to grow hysterical 
again; she could have done nothing more so- 
cially useful. By common consent the whole 
debate was postponed; and Clara Blow went 
out and found another cab, and in it my 
Aunt Charlotte and Fanny Davis returned to 
the Flower in Hand. 

I have omitted the fact that they there 
shared a room. Economy, prudence, conven- 
tion—every possible consideration made it 
inevitable. But I have often wondered what 
sort of night they spent, side by side in the 
same double bed. 

My Aunt Charlotte at least slept suffi- 
ciently well to have energy, next day, for 
quite extensive sight-seeing. 


She visited the Tower of London, Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westmineter Abbey; and if such a pro- 
gram in the circumstances smacks of frivol- 
ity, I can but repeat her subsequent explana- 
tion to my Aunts Grace and Rachel: she had 
never visited London before, and in all prob- 
ability never would again. Moreover, she had 
already complete faith in Clara Blow’s abil- 
ity to produce Charlie when required; and so 
after a substantial breakfast off her own 
eggs and bacon set out to see the sights. 

Fanny Davis, on the other hand, relapsing 
into fragility, took breakfast in bed, and 
didn’t set off on her own account until con- 
siderably later. Thus their paths for the 
major part of Wednesday diverged; and in 
any case I very much doubt whether Char- 
lotte would have followed Fanny Davis’. My 
Aunt Charlotte’s big nature included several 
delicacies: J was domiciled at the farm sum- 
mer after summer, but she never felt this 
gave her a claim to my parents’ London hos- 
pitality, because I was paid for at some in- 
finitesimal sum per week. Fanny Davis’ ob- 
ject, that Wednesday, was to visit my father 
and cadge free legal advice. 

Of this episode I heard far more than I 
wished as soon as I got home. 

My father had been subjected to persecu- 
tion. I felt at the time, as I feel now, his lan- 
guage exaggerated. Fanny Davis merely 
caught him at lunch. Nor did Fanny actually 
interrupt his repast; our experienced parlor- 
maid, Toptree, kept her waiting in the hall 
till he had finished, and announced her only 
with the coffee. To my father at his coffee, 
and at his first cigar of the day, Fanny Davis 
therefore entered; and instantly made on 
him the worst possible impression. 

“T admit,’ said my father, with elaborate 
irony, “‘to a certain astonishment. Some 
moon-calf charged with poaching, even with 
manslaughter; some collapsed hayrick of a 
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rustic matron, anxious for her young 
assizes; either well-worn character, hi 
hopelessly beyond my aid, would a 
prised me less. Indeed, would have off 
me less. A milliner involved in bre; 
promise I found offensive absolutely | 

How did he guess Fanny Davis‘ mij 
I didn’t like to ask. And as I didn’t} 
she’d told, I could only imagine Fanny} 
millinerishness undisguisable as inerad} 
Leaving the point aside, I nervyo 
quired what my father had said. _| 

“T instructed her, naturally, to gog 
said he, ‘and take advice of som 
man.” 

So my father and Miss Jones agre 

Fanny thus wasted the major 
Wednesday altogether. Charlotte, coy 
to rest her feet, found Fanny once mor 
upon the double bed. After a short b 
space Charlotte again ordered a cab 
of penetrating to Brocket Place. 

“Though if ’ee don’t wish to acco 
I,” said she considerately, “Tl bear 
your kind regards.” iq 

Of course Fanny Davis accompan 

My Cousin Charles was upstairs, s| 
it off. | 

Clara Blow told Charlotte this 
Where he’d been, night before, she cojhi 
say, except with Taffy Griffiths—an} 
doubtedly up to no good,*because he 
come back till after noon. ‘‘And the 
a dog, dear,” said Clara Blow, with le 
her usual tolerance. “I don’t say hi 
take it, Mrs. Sylvester, no more’n I’ 
man ain’t ’titled, time to time, to hi 
ful. Only Charlie I must say can take: 

“Devon cider be a powerful brew 
my Aunt Charlotte, perhaps a toud 
placently. 

“London gin’s a sight worse,” 4 
Clara, suddenly sharp. ‘Which — 
ought to be got off. I must say this 
first time I’ve ever seen signs on him 
must say I don’t like it.” 

From a person who wouldn’t take 
as a gift, this was disinterested. Ch 
looked at her kindly; and after ren 
there was plenty of time tolet he slun 
hour or two more, tactfully asked to 
kitchen. With some difficulty m 
Charlotte was maneuvered down a | 
like stair into Jackson’s subterranean 
operations. (What she saw there was 
described. But recalling subsequent, 
ated exclamations of thankfulness) jy 
they’d borne their own provision, I sul 
every horror save cockroaches. I don’t 
there could have been cockroaches, be 
the exterminator was in that spring.) Bi 
Davis, who refused to accompany thew 
mained seated above in the saloon. 


There they left her, and there she si 
She didn’t take the bolder step of goill 
Charlie. Victoria was on the throne 
Fanny Davis nothing if not refined. SH) 
greatly ambitious, she would have sol 
the Sylvester farm, thrust all Sylvesterg 
whatever almshouse could acco 
them; delicacy nonetheless forbade 
risk encountering Charlie unbreeched 
When Clara and my Aunt Charlot 
turned, they made a light supper. 
what Charlotte must have seen below, 
her appetite for sausage rolls (as report 
Clara) little short of heroic. Heroic in 
tesy, she ate five. Clara. equally court 
but more easily, ate Charlotte’s cold ch 
and Fanny Davis ate nothing. If all 
pricked at any sound from above—and 
told me she once quite jumped, but it 
only Charlie falling off the bed—a | 
Clara and Charlotte had chat to cover] 
preoccupation. Quite possibly my 
Charlotte wasn’t preoccupied at all 
never could think of two things at oncé 
knew Charlie safe to hand upstairs, ang 
notion of supplying Jackson’s with pe 
was one to appeal to her most strongly|} 
So the hour, the hours passed insensil 
scattering of early customers called Clajg 
duty, my Aunt Charlotte noted thought 
what each one ate, and what each one] 
The money thrown about astonished hi 
penny for a saveloy, a halfpenny forl 
pudding. (I may say that she kept ane 
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1’s thenceforward. My Aunt Char- 
as a pioneer of the country-to-London 
g trade.) Nor was she put out by the 
aspect of most of Jackson’s customers. 
ected raffishness in London; and since 
e ungodly had to eat, why shouldn’t 
hteous profit? Moreover—and this 
nt, uttered some months later, I par- 
y cherish—why shouldn’t even the- 
y, if they paid, purchase wholesome 
‘Did our Lord, when Him so miracu- 
multiplied loaves and fishes,” in- 
Charlotte pertinently, “inquire which 
belonged to churchgoers? Wherefore 
mg fowl goes forth as a roaster, even 
» jaws of London chaps.” 

mce too far ahead. We are still in 
vs Economical Saloon, Wednesday 
;, waiting for Charlie to sleep it off. 
ppeared about nine o’clock: washed, 
, in the pink of condition, and obvi- 
repared with some arrangement of 
He had something in his mind to ut- 
1 surveying the three women ranged 
him, but with an eye seeking Clara 
mmediately spoke. 

Taffy Griffiths look in ere midnight,” 
, Cousin Charles, “him’ll require hot 
eight.” 

oth Clara Blow and my Aunt Char- 
ese words were absolutely welcome. 
lt toward Charles identically. Each in 
y desired nothing so much as to see 
ept responsibility. He was now doing 
garded Jackson’s Economical Saloon; 
words, after the long winter of his in- 
ce, were like snowdrops, presaging a 
season. Clara Blow’s swift rejoinder 
lackbird’s shout. 

it was—upon this spring tide, and 
7 to find Charlie’s London spring tide 
ainst her—that my Aunt Charlotte 
ut. 

arlie bor,’’ said she, “to see ’ee com- 
master of all business here be most 
rly gratifying. And do ’ee choose to 
London, where Miss Blow reports ’ee 
so iooked up to, no word of mine 
ll’ee home. But do ’ee aim to return, 
deny twill rejoice all hearts; seeing the 
so in sad need of management. And 
eturn wedded to Fanny Davis, again 
1 shall be spoke. All us asks be, how 
ecide?”’ 

ook a risk in putting the alternative 
rely to him. It would have been so 
r my Cousin Charles, that easygoing 
9 loll a little longer on Clara Blow’s, 
ckson’s, ample bosom. Hé took by 
the line of least resistance. My Aunt 
te put it to him squarely—with a 


yugh this I must state also,”’ said she, 
lo ’ee choose to remain from home, I 
ble to promise ’ee any ‘countable in- 
ce. Your father Tobias ain’t able, bor; 


and what’s masterless land but common? So 
why not wed wi’ Fanny Davis, and return?”’ 

I cannot imagine, even now, how she 
guessed Fanny Davis keeping him away. 
Having guessed, how bold was her approach! 
She wanted Charles home, without Fanny; 
backed her guess, and by opening her arms to 
both, forced Charles at last to frankness. 
That Fanny Davis was instantly on his neck 
probably rather helped than hindered. 

“Yes, Charles, yes!” cried Fanny wildly. 
“Oh, what a relief, what a blessing, to find 
your mother take our part! Now what shall 
prevent our marriage, and your return?” 

So at last Charlie spoke to the point. He 
had to. He saw his mother pressing on his 
marriage to Fanny Davis; he saw Clara de- 
termined to cast him off forever; his nostrils 
smelled Devon soil, he saw the weeds over- 
grow his own rightful Sylvester land. So he 
spoke. He said baldly: 

“T be more anxious to return than words 
can tell. Two years since I saw my dad not 
able. I be more anxious to return than all the 
world. But not do it mean wedding Fanny.” 

The ensuing confusion of sound must have 
been immense. ‘‘Charles, Charles, my love!” 
shrieked Fanny Davis. ‘‘ What’s he at now?” 
shouted Clara Blow. “Bor, think what ’ee 
say!’’ adjured my Aunt Charlotte. ‘Why 
shouldn’t ’ee wed the poor toad?” 

Clara Blow, from her trade, and all Syl- 
vesters by nature, had an aristocratic indif- 
ference to publicity—I imagine Jackson’s 
few early patrons awaiting Charlie’s reply 
almost as eagerly as his interlocutors. 

“Ask she,’’ said my Cousin Charles, “what 
Plymouth town have to offer a chap like I.” 

So broke upon my Aunt Charlotte what I 
already knew: Fanny Davis’ intent to see 
the farm abandoned. Fanny instantly, nat- 
urally denied it; my Cousin Charles, with 
equal stubbornness, persisted in full con- 
fession. 


“°Twas all her doing,” said my Cousin 
Charles, ‘‘as I don’t now mind telling ’ee.”’ 

When I heard my Cousin Charles’ tale, it 
surprised me even more than had Fanny’s. 

He never attempted to deny making 
love to Fanny Davis. What astounded me 
was to hear him say he thought ’twould be 
respectful. 

“ Respectful?” | repeated incredulously. 

“Seeing she bound to my Uncle Stephen,” 
explained Charles. ‘I thought to pleasure 
‘em both by my attentions. I’ll not deny,” 
he admitted, ‘‘that Fanny in her fine blue 
gown made it easy to I. I’d seen no such 
fashionable females in Australia. And her 
have a trick of looking from beneath her eye- 
lids, ’ee can call nought but enticing. Her 
enticed I,”’ said my Cousin Charles frankly. 

“But you must,’ I persisted, ““have said 
something to her, at the Assembly? I mean, 
to make her give up Uncle Stephen?” 
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He looked vague. “‘Maybe. Home cider 
be a powerful brew. Maybe I did swear 
a bit more undyingness than suited.” 

“But didn’t you see, next day, what you’d 
done? Didn’t you see Fanny would wait for 
you?” 

He smiled. The sweet Sylvester smile, so 
rare, so disproportionately effective, changed 
his whole face. 

“Baint that true?” said my Cousin 
Charles thoughtfully. ““They wait.” (How 
many in Australia alone? thought I.) 

He was incorrigible. Yet his handsomeness 
wasn’t his fault; nature had made him so 
handsome he couldn’t walk down a street 
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without attracting every female glance. He 
was as handsome as his father Tobias, and 
as mild as his Uncle Stephen. The one Syl- 
vester quality he lacked was will. But he had 
in full measure the cardinal Sylvester quality, 
the Sylvester feeling for land. 

“Did Fanny ever tell ’ee,’”’ he asked me 
once, “of her design I should sell up the 
farm? Us to bide in Plymouth, so landless 
as rats? But for that, I’d maybe have re- 
turned and outfaced all; I never did see 
Stephen a match for she.”’ 

So Fanny Davis, with all her boldness, de- 
feated her own ends. She saw her chance, she 
enticed Charles Sylvester, eldest son o 
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eldest son, and bound him firmly with a prom- 
ise to wed. Then she overreached herself. 

“For I took it,’ said Charles, ““as nought 
but a passing fancy, due to her mysterious 
disease; hearing she speak so pretty and 
wistful of Plymouth. So to cheer she, I 
agreed.” 

But when her letters began to arrive in 
London, each more pressing than the last— 
urging him, for example, to visit my father 
and get expert opinion on his rights—then 
my Cousin Charles took alarm. He saw 
Fanny so determined on her outrageous 
plan, he was literally afraid to come home. 

“For I feared her’d get hold of I again,” 
said Charles frankly, “or did I hold out, 
create some most ’mazing disturbance. So I 
saw nought for it, but to bide at London.” 

The original plan, as concocted by Fanny 
Davis, was that he should stay there perhaps 
a couple of months while Fanny prepared 
the ground at the farm. Charles stayed a 
couple of years; no doubt he’d have stayed 
ten years, or twenty, peaceably chucking 
out Jackson’s clientele, sooner than face any 
*mazing disturbance at home. 

“You should have married Clara straight 
away,” said I. 

He looked at me with genuine reproba- 
tion. “And I betrothed to Fanny Davis?” 
said my Cousin Charles. 

He was incorrigible. 


Fanny employed every resource of pathos, 
guile and venom. When Charlie’s complete, 
and completely unchivalrous, defense left her 
no leg to stand on, Fanny abandoned this 
position altogether to retreat upon the 
higher ground of true love. Her affections so 
thoroughly belonged to Charles she was pre- 
pared to live out her days a simple farmer’s 
wife. Gladly, at her beloved’s side, would she 
work her fingers to the bone, seeking no re- 
ward but his and his family’s good opinion. 
My Cousin Charles, with one eye on Clara, 
who ostentatiously began to count saveloys, 
replied uncomfortably but firmly, he was 
sorry, but all that was over. “Is it possible!”’ 
cried Fanny Davis piteously. “Oh, how is it 
possible you should say so!” My Cousin 
Charles said he didn’t ’xactly know; but so 
"twas, and he was very sorry. (He didn’t de- 
fend himself at all. He let Fanny call him 
every name she could think of, and when she 
dissolved back into tears, obligingly allowed 
her to hang on his neck again.) On the 
ground of true love Fanny had it all her own 
way—in fact, my Aunt Charlotte, tempo- 
rarily changing sides, helped her give Charles 
a thorough dressing down. Clara also contrib- 
uted several cutting observations on men of 
weak character. At this phase of the battle it 
was Charles who took most punishment; but 
his wounds couldn’t help Fanny to victory. 
If he wouldn’t marry her, he wouldn’t. His 
head was bloody but unbowed. 


Faxny DAVIS accordingly changed front 
once more; wiped her eyes, sweetened her 
voice, forgave my Cousin Charles absolutely, 
and observed what a fortunate thing it was 
dear Stephen hadn’t been fold. 

The implications of this were lost on no 
one. Clara Blow told me afterward she 
could hardly believe her ears: she knowing 
enough already of how all lived, at the farm, 
to foresee the extraordinary discomfort, 
particularly to Charlie’s future wife, of hav- 
ing Fanny Davis permanently on the prem- 
ises. Which was exactly what Fanny foresaw 
herself, as with a sweet, forgiving smile she 
went on to assure Charles that never, never, 
by word or look, would she remind him of 
what had once passed between them. 

“For indeed, dear Mrs. Toby,” said she, 
turning her honey now upon Charlotte, ‘I 
have learned my lesson. Hardly taught, to be 
sure, by lips I believed loving to me! I have 
been ambitious, I acknowledge it—though 
only for Charles. I have allowed my heart to 
sway me, against my promised word. But no 
more ambition, no more foolhardy loving, 
shall ever again turn me from the strict 
path of duty to dear Stephen.”’ 

I have always thought Clara Blow remark- 
ably generous in her reporting of Fanny’s 
speeches. This one, said Clara, would have 
touched a heart of stone. 


Fortunately my Aunt Charlotte’s partook 
more of the nature of oak. 

“What my brother Stephen be ignorant of 
as yet,” said she stolidly, ‘him shall learn 
upon the instant us returns. That is, do ’ee 
return with I, Fanny Davis; and for all his 
kind, forgiving nature, knowing what him 
shall, and against the word of all his kindred, 


him’ll not take ’ee to wife, Fanny Davis. © 


Howsoever”’—the oak being the noblest of 
trees, and my Aunt Charlotte carved from 
its heartwood—‘‘howsoever,”’ continued she, 
“T do acknowledge certain lightness on my 
son Charlie’s part in his dealings wi’ ’ee. 
Therefore, morningtime, us may make 
rounds of a milliner or two, I having noted 
more than one announcement, seeking expe- 
rienced bonnet hands. And do a matter of 
five-ten pounds be needed, to give ‘ee proper 
standing or partnership, that Sylvesters shall 
furnish. Now baint it getting late?” 

This unexpected conclusion, rhetorically 
perhaps weak, in effect couldn’t have been 
bettered, because it was. Even for Jackson’s, 
it was getting late. Tables were filling. Char- 
lotte, who had been listened to by both Char- 
lie and Clara Blow with extreme admiration, 
by these last words returned them to their 
proper business. Clara started toward the 
kitchen, my Cousin Charles flexed his shoul- 
ders; and this sudden switch took the wind 
from Fanny’s sails. It was as though the 
strong vitality of the Sylvesters, of Clara 
Blow, even of the saloon itself, once again 
and for the last time elbowed her aside. 

“Speak out your mind if ’ee wish, though 
there be none to hear,” said my Aunt Char- 
lotte comfortably. “In my opinion, ’ee’d do 
better to revolve what all must consider very 
fair words; which, in my opinion again, ’ee 
can do best in bed. Can ’ee endure to passan- 
other night with I, Fanny Davis?” 

Fanny snapped. Caught in a trap of her 
own making, she snapped. 

“Certainly!” said she. “Just so Sylves- 
ters can foot the bill, certainly ! If you’re not 
afraid I'll stuff pozson down your throat!” 

“Did I think ’ee had means of procuring 
it, maybe I’d not* take the chance,” said 
Charlotte placidly. ““Moreover, I hear Lon- 
don police chaps be uncommon sharp. Char- 
lie bor, fetch we a cab.”’ 

So that night, too, they slept side by side. 

My Aunt Charlotte devoted the whole 
of Thursday to Fanny Davis. 

My Aunt Charlotte worked it out in her 
mind. Stephen undeniably bore Fanny from 
Plymouth, her native place—where pre- 





sumably she would have behaved better— 
and Charlie undeniably turned her head at 
the Assembly, and made she promises he’d 
no business to, and paved the way to all fol- 
lowing wickedness: wherefore Sylvesters, 
though naturally anxious, and entitled, to rid 
themselves of she, had still the duty to Fanny 
Davis of seeing her decently placed. 

The pair of them therefore spent Thurs- 
day going round bonnet shops. 

Fanny Davis went because there was noth- 
ing else: she could: do. She had lost, and at 
some point during the night must have faced 
the fact. But she went unwillingly. 

London had rebuffed Fanny Davis too 
thoroughly. She had been rebuffed at Jack- 
son’s, and rebuffed by my father. Even the 
streets rebuffed her; after her two years’ se- 
clusion in our parlor she found their noise 
and bustle terrifying. When at the end of 
Thursday’s reconnoitering she cast all so- 
phistication aside, and whimpered that if she 
were left im London she would die, my Aunt 
Charlotte, considering her peaked white face, 
was reluctantly forced to admit it possible. 

When my Aunt Charlotte thought of 
Plymouth, it seemed a better plan still—so 
obvious, she wondered she hadn’t pitched 
on it sooner. For wasn’t Plymouth Fanny’s 
home—filled with old friends? Wouldn’t all 
old acquaintance there remember her, and 
cry, ‘Look, here’s Fanny Davis back’’? 

These very considerations made Fanny 
prefer death in London. She had quitted 
Plymouth cocked aloft, both physically and 
socially, upon a bridegroom’s pony cart. To 
return still spinster-named was more than 
flesh and blood, said Fanny, could endure. 

So it was they came round to Frampton; 
where Miss Jones, said Fanny Davis, had 
long sought genteel assistance; and whose 
privity to Fanny’s sad past, by offering the 
relief of confidence, would make Fanny’s 
present sad lot less totally unendurable. 

This was in fact the solution. 

Fanny Davis returned with Charlotte as 
far as Frampton, and was there set down to 
join forces with her friend Miss Jones. Some 
five-ten pounds was put up for her, buying 
her into this most modest partnership, and in 
Frampton Fanny Davis, through all the 
years of my adolescence, fabricated bonnets 
for local swells. Even for the Sylvesters. Her 
tongue never for a day left them alone, and 
the Sylvesters cared so little, my aunts regu- 
larly bought their bonnets from her. An ex- 
traordinary indifference to opinion, an un- 
awareness of anything not directly touching 


GULF MEMORIES 


BY CHARLES G. BELL 


In the red gullied hills my 
mother was born, 

Like a spring to flow through 
the Delta south to the sea. 

I remember a summer in 
Gulfport after the flood. 

It was when I had learned that 
stars are other worlds. 

I would climb a tall pine by the 
house and dream into space. 


One night I looked down and 
saw her standing below 

At the trellis window. and she 
was gazing too 

At the same stars; she had no 
need of climbing, 

Or even to ask what kinds of 
worlds those were; 

Knough for her that they and 
all we see, 


And we ourselves spring deeper, 
strangely grow 

From that same ground. I 
climbed and reached, she 
stood; 


It was mother and son. The 
fountain holds all things 
For which it longs. So I saw her 

from my tree 
At the honeysuckle window 
beside the sea. 


1 remember too those walks 
along the shore 

On the long spits of sand when 
the tide was low 

And slow evening dissolved its 
cloud, its dream; 

I see her still, poised on the 
last point of the land, 

My brother and sister playing 
about her, small —— 


She tall and gowned, like a 
woman of the Greek islands, 

Gazing off south to the 
darkening sky and water... . 

Spirit of that quiet, pool born 
in the hills, 

Holding the mountains and sky 
and rooted in the sea, 

You rest a while in this Delta, 
wait to be one with these. 


LADIES' HOME JOURN 


land, carried my Sylvester connectio 
through, or over, all. 

My Uncle Stephen’s passage must 
been the most painful; but he was so neay 
a saint, he traversed it. My Aunt Charlo} 
told him—1if not all, at least enough to 
him resign himself. Fanny Davis was reco 
ered; but not sufficiently to contempla 
matrimony; and so preferred to return to hi 
old avocation. “Her requiring,” explaing 
my Aunt Charlotte, “some little bustle 
business to keep up her spirits; which in o 
quiet life, how can us hope to furnish?” | 





Uncle Stephen, Sylvesterlike, nodded a b 
resigned head. Bachelorhood was _becor 
second nature to him, and he never hi 
thought himself worthy of Fanny Davis. 
To her my Aunt Charlotte spoke le 
smoothly. “Though ’ee mayn’t think 
vesters able for much,” said she, “us ¢ 
still run ’ee out of Frampton, do us care 
tell a tale or two.” | 
“Of Charles’ jilting me?” joined Fant 
Davis coolly. ““Can’t J tell a tale of him?” 
“Ah, but ’ee be on the losing end of it 
said my Aunt Charlotte. “Live and let liy 
Fanny Davis; and before all things kei 
your wiles from my brother Stephen, for I 
not see he fooled twice. Why not have at 
for Mr. Pascoe?”’ suggested Charlot 
“’Ee be no worse looking than Miss Jones 





Even my uncles appeared pleased by Che 
lotte’s return; and she had all arguments o 
at once, publicly, over the supper tab 
“Tobias,” said she, “your son Charlie ha 
made the greatest fool of he alive, but wha 
past’s to be let go by.’ She paused; Tob ; 
didn’t speak. His side of the argument 
conducted as usual in silence. Charlot 
thoroughly back to her old form, rejuy 
nated by her London exploits, was in fet 
to tame all my uncles put together, just 
she’d tamed them thirty years earli¢ 
‘““Howsoever,”” continued Charlotte, ‘“‘hi 
being protected by what us may only 
the natural Sylvester thickheadedness, 
may yet turn for the best; so I'll just tell 
now all ’ee needs to know. Firstly, ’ee oy 
Stephen twenty pound. Secondly, Fanil 
Davis bides at Frampton, trimming bonn d 
wi’ Miss Jones. Third and lastly, Charlie’s 
wed, and such a wife as him scarce deserve 


1 
Now let one of ’ee great images speak grac 


In the heat of a blazing September noo 
in a parlor brilliant at every point—lusteé 
ware shining in the cabinet, andirons brig 
about the hearth—the three famous Sj 





vester women waited to receive and nfl 


welcome the fourth. 

Themselves matched the day. Layer 
chin to toe in flannel, cambric, and silk at 
guinea a yard, their broad cheeks crimso 
their temples beaded with sweat, my au 
stood big and florid and jocund as three b 
suns. From time to time they exchangt 
some probably ribald jest—by me scarce 
caught, not at all understood, nonethel 
heightening the general mood of stro 
hilarity. There was naturally no male Sy 
vester present, they were all afield. 

Charlie entered first—Clara immediate 
upon his heels. She bounded into my Au} 
Charlotte’s embrace—just dealing me, | 
passant, a loving wallop. The tumult bro! 
out, indeed, before Charles himself got fair 
in; he must have known at once he’d broug| 
home another Sylvester woman. 

“Ain’t it all lovely ?’’ shouted Clara Blo 
“T’ve got into a coarse way of talking,” sal 
Clara Blow frankly. ‘‘Don’t hold it again 
me, just bash me when I forget. I’ll 1 
grateful.” 

“To speak so, I see ’ee’ll make me a vel 
good daughter indeed,” returned Charlot! 
placidly. ‘Let I show ’ee your chamber.” 

They streamed out, the four big women, 
such an impetus of energy and good will tH 
Charlie backed before them from the door. 
stayed in the parlor by myself. | 

It was the sunniest room, my aunts’ parl 
I have ever known. I, idly tinkling out Blu 
bells, sat with the sun on the nape of my nec 
I have never felt sun so warm since. 

I felt more deeply happy than ever sin 
It all happened, this whole story, a long ti 
ago. E 
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Winter brings 





fh early darkness— 
{ 
putsnug and warm 


inside, we eat 






our supper by an 
applewood fire. 


) ) E winter sun burns her white fire 
} ang the snow-deep meadows. Ice 
)<ters on the cold side of the branches, 
“Welts and falls with soft sound. I really 
not know why white should be more 
ajire as a color than blue or green, but 
f2 winter countryside has a purity 
Piich it seems to have at no other 
fae of the year. 
“Under the shell ice at the pond’s 
‘@ge, the water looks darkly mysteri- 
m@s. Like polished onyx, I think as I 


flow the rabbit tracks along the path. 
fhe prints of the small folk on the 
ow are so delicate and delightful. The 
e-kers rush out madly after breakfast 
ed whirl in excited circles. Their ears 
:§eep the snow like vigorous brooms. 
“ne Irish jumps the picket fence, 
‘omps back, sails around the pond 
ving her mahogany plume. 
» )Llike to walk to the mailbox and see 
ir fragile grass stems that lift through 
te snow. Now I can really tell how 
“wany subtle variations of brown there 
a2, from cinnamon to amber. And the 
»ld-berry canes have a lovely frosted 
rple tone. Everything seems doubly 
‘ecious because the lavish seasons are 
@er. 
Now that the pine needles are nearly 
4 swept from the cracks in the old 
‘de floors, and the Christmas-tree 
“naments are packed away, we have 
» closet-cleaning mood. The linen 
set is the worst, for it is long and 
iw under the eaves, so that you have 
| crawl on hands and knees to get to 
je end of it, and doing this with a pile 
|) pillow slips is next to impossible. 
ou have to back out too. I always 
el like the intrepid souls who explore 
ves. 
| Anold house just doesn’t have much 
| set space. I love to look at the pic- 
tres in the magazines of those dream 
dsets, but Stillmeadow would never 
ermit any knocking about of the old 
alls. It wouldn’t suit. It speaks com- 
rtably, however, of the earlier days 










JILL 


when people had fewer things. When 
to leave two pewter spoons and a pair 
of hand-woven sheets in your will was 
a handsome bequest. 

As the new year begins, we like to 
add one piece of new equipment to the 
house, a thank-you for having shel- 
tered us so stanchly another year and 
a spark for our own housekeeping. 
When we buy, whatever it be, from a 
toaster to a refrigerator, we buy equip- 
ment on which we know we can get 
service. For what use is a piece of 
equipment that isn’t repaired when 
anything goes wrong with it? 

We learned this the hard way when 
we first moved to the country. Now 
when friends ask us why we picked 
that particular range or refrigerator, 
we say simply, “It’s the brand Mr. 
Campo services.”’ 

For our freezer, we passed up a 
really dazzling number with many ad- 
vantages in favor of a simpler type on 
which the service is always quick, ef- 
ficient and sound. Any time, day or 
night, that the freezer stops breathing, 
I know a phone call will bring the 
freezer man all the way from Water- 
town, and the last time it was on a 
Sunday evening, and he brought car- 
tons in which to carry the supplies 
back to a locker for us in case the 
freezer couldn’t be immediately fixed! 

We now know that it is the maker’s 
interest in keeping the equipment 
running that matters most. Another 
thing we learned was that it is some- 
times hard to persuade local dealers 
to service a piece of equipment unless 
it happens to be purchased from 
them. We have friends who have 
bought equipment in one state, moved 
to another, from Connecticut to Cape 
Cod, for instance. When the equip- 
ment developed trouble, the first 
question asked was, “Did you buy it 
here?”’ 

It does burn me up when the innards 
collapse in some piece of equipment, 








Here’s a holiday of flavor—and a holiday from work, too. 
Gem-cut cubes from the finest of whole peaches and pears, juicy 
cherries and grapes, and that famous Hawaiian pineapple. Fora gala 
day or any day, it’s all ready to serve without a bit of extra work. 
It’s for you, tied with a bright red ribbon—that good name DOLE. 


LOOK FOR THE DOLE LABEL ON TRUE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE—THE TREASURED ISLAND FRUIT 
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and you are told it’s an outmoded model, it 
can’t be repaired, you'll have to buy a new 
one! With a new part, it may be useful for a 
long time. 

I contrast this with the delicious experi- 
ence we had with our coffee maker. When it 
began boiling the coffee like a mad thing 
and shooting steam around, I said sadly, 
“Well let’s take it to the dump. May as 
well.” 

But Jill sent it in on the advice of Walt 
Goldman, who knows a lot about other 
things than training dogs. Lo and behold, 
the coffee maker came back like new—plus 
being buffed and polished inside and out. 
And a very minor charge for service. Nat- 
urally if we live to be two hundred, that is 
the coffee maker for us; we shall buy it for 
gifts, get new models for ourselves in time, 
and believe in the integrity of the maker. 

We live in a most inaccessible place, that 
is true, but we are a constant and ardent 
market, and there are people like us all over 
the country. Some dealers, I’ve heard, have 
a fine arrangement on servicing; it’s almost 
like insurance. You pay a certain amount 
each year and in return they guarantee to 
give necessary service. 


kissed her. “This is the happiest day of my 
life!’”” she exclaimed. Mrs. Fuller decided 
to stay. 

She found that giving love and guidance 
was to be her real job. One afternoon 
Susan burst into the house crying, ‘“‘They 
called me a copycat! Do something about 
it!’”? Mrs. Fuller put her arm around the 
little girl. “Just never let on you care. Put 
on a big smile and go right out and play 
some more.” 

Besides earning the necessary money to 
keep her household going and pay doctor’s 
bills, Mrs. Fuller found working a heart- 
warming experience. This satisfaction in a 
part-time job— whether to earn extra income 
or simply to be useful—was the philosophy 
behind the Woman’s Service Exchange, 
which was organized by Mrs. Philip F. La 
Follette, wife of Wisconsin’s former gover- 
nor. The idea was born during the war when 
her husband and son were in the Army. Al- 
though she was busy managing the family 
farm and caring for her two school-age daugh- 
ters, she missed the days of vigorous cam- 
paigning. In the 1930’s she had stumped the 
state for her party four times, organizing 
women’s groups and speaking sometimes 
eight and nine times a day in homes, halls, 
grandstands and parks. 

She discovered many women with grown 
children, like herself, with time on their 
hands and the desire to make use of it. It 
was something she had never noticed before — 
until it happened to her. One day she con- 
fided to Mrs. George Sherman, an energetic, 
intelligent woman with brown hair and a win- 
ning smile she met in the service wives’ club, 
“T have an idea and I’m going to do some- 
thing about it someday. When I’m ready, I 
want you to help me.” 

Mrs. La Follette has a handsome, digni- 
fied appearance, the sort that isn’t caught 
by photographs. But her simple, efficient 
manner often inspires others to emulate her. 
Her younger daughter, once asked what she 

wanted to be when she grew up, answered, 
“Oh, just a plain ordinary woman like my 
ee: 


Wir the war over, Mrs. La Follette 
started calling on community leaders, public 
servants, educators and businessmen. She 
became convinced that her idea was worth 
while. In Milwaukee she visited a bank that 
employs 360 older women on three shifts. 
Bank officials told her the practice began 
after the war when young employees were 
hard to get and turnover was high. The older 
women proved so reliable they decided to 
keep them. Although they weren’t as 
on the trigger” as younger people, t 
more interested in the work. 
out local club and civic le: 


“quick 
hey were 
Then she sought 
iders, chatted with 


With regard to the house itself, the same 
thing holds true. Any house can have things 
happen: the fuses go, the pump stops work- 
ing, the plumbing stops up, the furnace 
begins to scream instead of breathe quietly. 
It is rather staggering to consider how many 
things can go wrong in an ordinary home! 
We have this all solved. We just pick up the 
phone and call Marie Louise Hirsch and say 
weakly, ‘Where is Cliff?” 

This week ! phoned at eight in the morn- 
ing over a crisis in the back-kitchen pipes. An 
hour later, Cliff sent Bill over, reclaimed 
from somewhere. “Just don’t worry about a 
thing,” Cliff always says, “give us a ring.” 

How different life is today from the time 
when the only casualty was breaking a lamp 
chimney! Of course we wouldn’t go back, 
but now and then I remember with nostalgia 
the little cottage where I first kept house. 
The food was refrigerated—in a cool, bub- 
bling spring, sweet with mint and water 
cress. The rain barrel held soft water for 
washing, and the lamps, polished every 
morning, shed such a soft light. Heat was 
simple: we just piled more logs in the fire- 
place and put sweaters on when the wind 
blew from the north. 


Three cockers sit on the window sill, look- 
ing out at the birds in the feeder. Teddy can 
barely stand it, he so wishes to pick one 
bird up and see what it feels like, but of 
course he never can. The chickadees scold 
him for looking. 

January is a hungry month. Onion pie is 
one good answer. 

To make it, I use a biscuit dough made 
by sifting 2 cups flour with 2 teaspoons 
baking powder and the inevitable 14 tea- 
spoon salt. I cut in 14 cup shortening, 
moisten with 14 cup milk. I mix the dough 
as usual, but knead twice as long. For the 
filling I cook 8 thinly sliced onions in 3 table- 
spoons shortening until golden. When slightly 
cool, I spread them thickly over the dough 
which is snugged in a good deep pie plate. I 
sprinkle generously with salt and pepper, 
then beat 1 egg with 1% eup light cream and 
pour over all. I bake the pie 20 minutes at 
450° F. or until the filling is slightly brown. 
An added touch is to broil bacon and lay 
crispy strips across at serving time. 

Cut in rich simmering wedges and served 
with a green salad and hot strong coffee, this 
is a good meal, noon or night. Maybe even 
all right for brunch on Sunday! 


WHEN AN OLDER WOMAN WANTS A JOB 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


them over a cup of coffee or a bowl of soup. 
She learned that average women—like gray- 
haired Mrs. Fuller—won’t go to an employ- 
ment service because they’re sensitive, lack 
self-confidence, and don’t have the answers to 
the questions on the application forms. But 
an employment exchange of their own, with 
a sympathetic and understanding counselor, 
might help draw them out of their shells and 
direct them into fields they know something 
about. 

Could the job market use these older 
women? Mrs. La Follette went to the director 
of the State Employment Service. “Of course 
there are jobs for women. But they won’t 
take them. Last week we had sixty requests 
for housekeepers—and not a single appli- 
cant.” An insurance-company executive said, 
“We have a hard time getting workers. This 
is a white-collar town, with the capitol, uni- 
versity and several large hospitals all draw- 
ing on the labor force. We can’t pay as much 
as the capitol, and it seems that every time 
they pass a new law they 
hire more people.”’ 

Mrs. La Follette also 
discovered that Madison 
offered many seasonal job 
opportunities — packaging 
cheese, addressing for firms, 
testing seeds, working in 
department stores and dry- 
cleaning shops. 

So, with a need for part- 
time jobs on the part of 
both employers and pros- 
pective employees estab- 
lished, Mrs. La Follette 
was ready to start in April, 1952. And her 
answer was a service exchange— where wom- 
en’s services could be exchanged for busi- 
ness wages. 

“But how are you going to get the women 
to come out?’ a young doctor friend asked 
her. 

“Money,” answered Mrs. La Follette 
quickly. ‘‘Even if the pay is poor, it gives a 
woman a good feeling. My Uncle Dick used 
to say, ‘There’s nothing like a little jingle in 
the jeans.” 

A committee called by Mrs. 
made an appointment with Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler, Jr. He liked her idea and called in 
the director of the state’s vocational schools, 
who arranged to set up a “pilot project”’ in 
Madison. If it succeeded there, it could ex- 
pand to other communities. Wisconsin, the 
only state with a separate Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, maintains 58 
schools financed by local taxes and state and 
Federal aid. In other states, Mrs. La Follette 
feels, employment exchanges might be or- 
ganized by a Y.W.C.A.., Community Chest 
council, State Employment Service, or church 


known 
Is one all 


old. 


La Follette 


The greatest poem ever 


poets have 
outgrown: 

The poetry, innate, untold 

Of being only four years 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


council. Every community has different em- 
ployment problems, so the Exchange should 
be adapted to the area’s special needs. 

The Madison Vocational School found 
space for the Woman’s Service Exchange in 
its placement department—a small office 
partitioned off from several others with a 
large file and a desk bearing a sign, “Em- 
ployment.’ Miss Hand, who has been a 


shorthand teacher for many years and has a° 


knack for understanding people’s problems, 
took over as counselor. A tall, slender woman 
with rimless glasses, Miss Hand began taking 
such an interest in her “clients” she found 
herself trying to match job openings and 
applicants in her sleep. Whenever she inter- 
viewed someone interested in office work, 
who had had experience in shorthand or typ- 
ing years ago, she referred her to refresher 
courses in the school’s commercial depart- 
ment. The Exchange was no drain on the 
school budget, because classes were small, due 
to widespread on-the-job training. The 
principal was eager to have 
new pupils because “‘we 
want to serve as many 
people as possible.” 

Mrs. La Follette and her 
committee of thirteen wom- 
en—club leaders, welfare 
directors, state officials, a 
representative of labor 
groups and a radio com- 
mentator—then went to 
work on radio and news- 
paper publicity. Mrs. 
Sherman, now volunteer 
executive secretary of the 
committee—and a lively one, too—drafted 
an application blank and a pamphlet giving 
hints to prospective employees. Mrs. Sher- 
man, who had enrolled in business school at 
the age of 42, then taken a secretarial job and 
later taught at a business school, drew upon 
her own experience for the six questions dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet: 

1. Will your health permit you to take a 

part-time job? 

2. Can you arrange your home duties so 
that you will arrive on time and stay 
the hours you have agreed upon? 

. What about your wardrobe? 

. What about transportation ? 

. Will you be “‘work-minded” after you 
arrive on the job? 

6. Can you follow directions? 

Mrs. Sherman now is at work on a 
pamphlet to help women on the job. A prac- 
tical suggestion will be to the nervous woman 
sitting down at a typewriter in a strange office 
for the first time: ‘Don’t be afraid to take 
at least an hour to practice on the typewriter 
to feel at ease in your new job.” This recalls 
her own first day on the job when she stuffed 
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LADIES’ HOME JOUI 


Dark comes so early these days. It che 
the whole rhythm of life in the co | 
Supper is early, by the applewood fire 
white night outside is beautiful and 
the ocean. It is so still except for a crack 
sound that comes now and then fromg) 
troubled tree. 

Cockers melt by the fire, the Irish g 
gustily as she turns her toes up for 
warmth. Steve and Olive blow in, sn 
and as crisp as popcorn, to ask if we ha 6 
learned that new word game. Lawk-a-me 
here I go, learning another game! . 

Little Sister pops her head up from} 
softest pillow on the couch, just in ca se 
game should be edible, which it isn’t. 

Deep winter, dark winter wind, hg 
blowing snow, but snug warmth within,} 
in early mornings, the pale apricot ting | 
the snow, more beautiful than one q | 
dream of. Darkly blue shadows later, | 
always the biting imperative cold. 

Sister and the Irish suggest a ride 4 
be fine, snow fanning out from the whi 
and the whole quiet countryside just wa i 
to be looked at with love! | 

And a happy, happy New Year to all, 
Sister. Me, too, says Especially Me! 


her purse full of typing errors she 
ashamed to throw in the wastebasket. | 

In Oshkosh, Wisconsin, another Wom 
Service Exchange is under way. Mrs} 
Follette, who believes in being ready} 
emergencies and opportunities, accepted 
invitation to confer with the organizing ¢ 
mittee there, although she was sick wit 
virus. “I find release and pleasure in } 
work,”’ she told her son when he sugges 
she give it up. Mrs. La Follette’s husbé 
though, has been solidly behind her pre 
from the beginning. He says it gives pec 
“willing and able” to work an opportun 


ly its first year of operation, the Exc al 
interviewed over 200 women and placed mj 
than half in jobs. The applicants inclu| 
housewives and mothers, some widows { 
former teachers. Several women have 
temporary positions. Five women wor} 
two weeks for a library-supply house, 
ing out catalogues all over the world. 
were called back later to put out anot 
shipment. All enjoyed it because they | 

“talk and visit’”’ on the job. | 

A World War I English bride took cari 
three small children while their parents f 
to California for a ten-day visit, and late | 
two days while the parents attended a 
cago convention. The pay, added to | 
savings, enabled her to take a trip homé 
England. | 

To help put three of her five child} 
through college, an enterprising, youl 
looking professor’s wife took a refres 
course in typing and got a part-time j 
“My being away from home is making’ 
family more self-reliant,” she found. 
boys even get their own breakfasts.” 

Miss Hand hasn’t given up on any of} 
applicants not yet placed. Some of © 
women are difficult to help because they he 
to be at home at certain times or can’t 
on their feet. An elderly woman with arthr 
in her fingers accepted a job caring for a lif 
boy. A woman with a seven-year-old § 
wanted to be home when he returned fi 
school at noon and at 3 P.M. She finally fo 
a job with an insurance company that gé 
her permission to take an early lunch 
leave at 2 “Tt certainly helped pay 
my new bifocals,’”’ she said. A 58-year- 
widow, “‘tired of staying home and loo 
at four walls,” was hired to prepare lu 
and dinner for an elderly invalid and ] 
three nurses. “I just love cooking. It 1 
like work at all,”’ she exclaimed. 

In every case there’s more than just 1 
pay involved, Miss Hand noted. Like } 
Fuller, who found “unexpected happines 
all the women have learned that a part-ti 
job can bring a feeling of full-time usefuln 
and satisfaction. E 
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“a funny-looking baby” 
6 “‘a girl without a date” 
says her mother 


Vi NOT GUILTY — Complete in This Issue 
PRENATAL INFLUENCE — How it Affects Your Baby 
HE FELT OLD AND TIRED AT 21 — Can This Marriage be Saved. 
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‘There was once a First Lady of the 
} Land named Martha and ELswyTH 
| THANE knows her intimately — 
knows what went on 
in her heart and mind 
when this country was 
new and her husband 
was its leader. This is 
impossible, of course, 
except in fiction, where 
it seems especially, 
- poignantly true. (Mar- 
= tha, Page 32.) Writer 
Iswyth Thane of numerous historical 
== novels, Elswyth Thane 
is in private life the wife of the 
naturalist-explorer, Dr. William 
Beebe, and when he isn’t off on one 
of his expeditions they divide their 
time between New York City and 
their farm in Vermont. 


ea 


Some very nice people give a lot of 
thought to murder, and among them 
is FRANCES SHELLEY WEES (IJ Am 
Not Guilty, Page 30). In a busy life 
that includes raising two children, 
. she has also had other things on her 
mind. “I’ve painted lamp shades, 
} harvested wheat, taught dancing, 
‘} sold automobiles and operated a 
, switchboard. I have a permanent 
teacher’s certificate in the province 
of Saskatchewan. I have delivered a 
[ baby. I can tat, crochet, do needle- 
; point and sew. I’ve run campaigns 
} for foreign relief, sung on the radio 
1 and had a spell at public relations. 
But what I’m best at is making dill 
_pickles. I guess you wouldn’t call me 
} really a writer. I’m an Oregon 
pioneer, a psychologist’s wife and a 
good dill-pickle maker who finds it 
necessary from time to time to put 
things down on paper.” 








Max HampTON completed his second 
hitch with the Air Force in 1952 and 
started to write the stories he used 
to tell to anyone who 
would listen. Of the 
background for The 
Nextto LastWord, Page 
38, he says: “I once 
knew a lovely girl who 
paid polite attention 
tomy only slightly dis- 
torted war stories. Oc- 
casionally, in order to 
keep awake, she told 
me some of the things 
about her modeling job. I used to 
stare, slack-jawed, as she described 
her problems, which my heroine now 
| faces. I heard later that my girl 
friend had dyed her eyelashes. But 
: by then she was married—to some- 
| one else, however—and I couldn’t 
get the details for this story.” 





Max Hampton 
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THERES 

POLISHING SOAP 
RIGHT IN EVERY 
BRILLO SOAP PAD 





ag ie 
Shine scorchy pans-FAST! 


GREASY BROILERS get a “shine-up” 
scouring in seconds with a sturdy metal- 
fiber Brillo® Soap Pad. Brillo whisks off 
scorch and grease fast! 


CRUSTY CASSEROLES shed baked-on fooa 
easily. No messy hard scrubbing! No 
lengthy soaking. 

POLISHES AND SCOURS! Because Brillo 


Soap Pads are loaded with special soap 
containing jeweler’s polish! 


SAVE MONEY! Brillo Soap Pads have 
more metal fiber, more soap... and you 
get more pads in every Brillo box! 


BRILLO SOAP PADS BRILLO CLEANSER 
(red box) (green box) 
Soap-filled pads Pads plus cake soap 


THRIFTIER! 
Sand I2pad boxes 


The juiciest grapefruit are thin-skinned Floridas 





Overweight is America’s #1 health 
problem. You'll look better, feel 
better and live longer if you let 
Florida grapefruit help you solve 


your part of it. 


How to lose weight and like it! 


Extra weight may keep you warm 
—hbut also unattractive. Turn the 
tables. Cheat the scales. Pick low- 
calorie Florida grapefruit with its 
natural, satisfying sweetness. Gives 
you quick energy and plenty of 
resistance-building vitamin C—a 
daily need, especially when fight- 
ing colds and flu. 


Take the advice of leading dieti- 
cians, and your own family doctor. 
Instead of rich, fattening desserts 
and drinks—enjoy delicious 
Florida grapefruit or grapefruit 
juice every day. 


— Whether or not you’re 

° ° weight-conscious, there’s 

no tastier, healthier treat than 

Florida grapefruit—fresh, frozen 
juice, canned juice and sections. 


7 ida Cit? u Commi SSton ake land Fla. 
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Keep plenty on hand / 









New York’s Carlton House says more and 
more patrons—both men and women— 
order Florida grapefruit for lunch. It’s 
an all-year salad favorite at home, too. 


FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT 


TonNc 


FRESH, FROZEN, CANNED... Low in calories...high in vitamin 


Georgia’s Atlanta Biltmore is 
serving more Florida grape- 
fruit than ever before. Tall 
glasses of grapefruit juice are 
quick to fix—healthful to drink 
—good any time. Your family 
will love them at home, too. 
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Crime-Book Comments 
From: 


> Those who still believe modern fathers 
fail to take an interest in their children’s 
upbringing should know that the record 
response to November's What Parents 


Don’t Know About Comic Books, by 


Dr. Fredric Wertham, made another 
record. More men wrote to the JOURNAL 
than ever before . . . actually, one third 
as many men as women wrote and prom- 
ised action.—ED., 


».. VETERANS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

As an officer during the Korean War 
I was shocked at the contents of the 
modern comic books my men read. 

The communists and Nazis showed 
how valuable the children are in training 
new generations to forget the ways of 
their fathers. I full well realize the dan- 
gers in the indiscriminate banning and 
burning of books, but children are very 
impressionable and have to be taught 
right from wrong and anything that 
stands in the way of raising our children 
up into good citizens must be challenged. 

ROBERT CEDER 


»»» GRANDMOTHERS 


Milwaukie, Oregon 

I hope you continue this crusade for 
their elimination just as the JOURNAL 
did fifty years ago on the patent-medi- 
cine (and alcoholic content) problem. 
That was a powerful and lasting contri- 
bution. ELSIE B. OATFIELD 


«ss ORGANIZATIONS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

For some time we have been reviewing 

the comic-book situation and trying to 

devise a positive method to reach the 
parent. Your article does just that. 

We would like to spearhead a drive to 

rid Philadelphia of this dreadful cancer. 

JAMES W. SIMMONS 

Area Chairman Phila. Citizens Committee 

Against Juvenile Delinquencies 


ss.» FATHERS 


New York City 

Fredric Wertham has shown up the 
publishers of ‘‘comic’’ books as perpe- 
trators of the sickening crime of peddling 
venom to children. I doubt whether most 
consumer publications would care to face 
the malicious wrath of these petty, un- 
scrupulous publishers. In so doing, the 


Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL has presented 


a vital public service. 
BERNARD LANDIS 


«+» LABOR LEADERS 


New York City 

During five years in Asia, I found the 
influence of so-called ‘‘ gangster comic 
books" extremely detrimental to the 
good name of America. In India and 
other Asian countries, where secondhand 
comics seem to reach people by the bale, 
they play a subversive role as samples 
of American “culture.” ‘‘ These comic 
books are from the land of Uncle Sham,” 
says the communist agent to the Asian 
intellectual. Communism has no better 
friend in Asia than these gangster comics. 
RICHARD L. G. DEVERALL 
Representative in Asia, 

Free Trade Union Committee, AF of L 


«+» JUVENILE COURTS 


Worthington, Minnesota 

I’m certain that a good many other 
groups would like to have reprints. 

JUDGE VINCENT HOLLAREN, 

President, Minnesota State Association 

of Juvenile Court Judges 


-»» COMMENTATORS 






















































Roxbury, Verma 

The Canadian Broadcasting Compa 
of Montreal conducted a telephone qu 
on the JOURNAL’s article concernif) 
‘‘comics.”” They called a telephone nuy} 
ber at random, asked the housewife wt 
she thought of the article and the bear} 
it had on her children, and urged her 
read it if she had not done so. 
EVA OTTH 
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».. MOTHERS 


St. Paul, Minnese 

Why not a write-up on some of th 
action being taken by enraged paren 
to combat this evil? I happen to hay 
just received a well-written ‘‘cha 
letter’’ within the past few days with th 
instruction included to send one letter 
some parent in town and another livir 
in another city. (Needless to say, I hay 
already done so.) | 
MRS. RALPH H. OB 


Brooklyn, New Yar 

You are to be congratulated on D 
Fredric Wertham’s special article. T 
was more than a public service. Publish 
ing this article was a moral service t 
America which was long overdue. 
“Our hats are off" to you! 
ALLAN F. FISHE} 

Fisher Advertising Servi 


ee» TEACHERS 


San Antonio, Texé 

Taxes! Many a parent who does ng 
care about the harmful effects of comi 
books, does care about anything t 4 
touches his purse strings. If we coul) 
make the parents see what a terrifi 
amount of money is being spent in a 
effort to educate a generation of comid 
book addicts, they would rise up agains 
reading which renders children unab 
to concentrate on reading for informé 
tion. If there is no thrill, no actiom 
young John Doe does not read. H 
taste pattern is fixed. He is incapacitate 
for use of the basic postschool tool 
reading. He will be an ignorant vote 
There will be millions like him. Alas 
Our poor nation. 
LOIS G. MORRISON, Ph.D 

Dean of Women an 

Professor of Pt 

San Antonio Colle 
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»»»SCHOOL HEADS 


Wheeling, West Virgini 

To me the problem becomes not s 
much: Are our children reading th 
comics?—as—Do they live in a work 
where ninety million of these books ar 
read by somebody ? | 
VIRGINIA K. HEINLEI} 

Head, Wheeling Country Day Schod 





«es CLERGY 


The Pilgrim Holiness Churei 

Sharon, Pennsylvania 

It has been my obligation to deal witl 
many boys and girls who have becom 
involved in trouble, many times to fin¢ 
out that the thing that they have bee 
doing was learned from some comic book 
GEORGE E. HARVEY, Pasto, 


-+-» DOCTORS 


New York Cité 

As a pediatrician I wish to commen¢ 
you. Doctors who see behavior problem) 
and juvenile delinquency are becoming 
as horrified as parents and educators aj} 
the contents of the comic books which w¢ 
permit untrained minds to absorb. 
JEANNE SMITH, M.D 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Vane thed new Soaps, detergents, too 


And so did neighbor Jean. 
hen =e tried, they tuned to Tick 


7o get clothes Vaz2Ing clean / 


Sooner or later .- 


7° 


almost everyone 
~turns to Tide 


= FOR CLEAN, CLEAN CLOTHES! 
EE, 








ashday soap-no other detergent known — 


|OTHING ELSE 
WILL WASH 
S CLEAN AS 


| 


NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES CLEAN! 


Test after test against every known kind 
of soap and detergent proves this over 
and over again! Until Tide was invented, 
it just wasn’t possible to get your family 
wash so clean. And today’s Tide has even 
greater cleaning power. Greater mild- 
ness, too. Nothing else can match today’s 
Tide . . . no wonder it outsells any other 
washing product by millions of boxes. 





NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES WHITE! 


Never before Tide, was it possible to get 
your clothes so white... or to keep them 
so shining white week after week. And 
today’s Tide has even greater whitening 
power ...a miracle whitening action that 
gets sheets and other household linens 
even more dazzling white. Get Tide to- 
day—there’s nothing like it. (Tide is 
made by an exclusive, patented formula.) 


RECOMMENDED FAVORITE 
FOR AUTOMATIC WASHERS! 


Tide is recommended by 25 leading 
manufacturers for their automatic wash- 
ers. They want the machine you buy to 
perform its best, and they know it will— 
with Tide. No matter which one of these 
automatics you own, remember this! 
No washday soap—no other detergent 
known, with or without suds—nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet is so 
mild. No wonder Tide goes into more 
automatics than any other product, 


_ More women by far 

| use TIDE than any 

_ other washing product 
in the world. 
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HARDWICK 


lhal only 7S Years of Cuferience 


Biull. Produce 


Tea Ue 


75 Gas Range 


vih Sper Eeono Matic 
















ECONOTROL TOP BURNERS 
3 in 1. High flame for quick 
boiling; click to controlled-boiling 
without boil-overs; click again to 
keep-warm heat. 





BALANCED HEAT OVEN 
EquaFlo burner provides the same 
heat throughout the roomy oven. 
Bakes cakes identically without 
peeking or turning. 


THE wortp's Safest RANGE! 


The new HARDWICK 75 does a lot of thinking 
for you—makes your cooking almost as easy as 
a wish. Every burner lights instantly, automati- 
cally. Bakes cakes to identical perfection—with- 
out a peek. Char-broils a broilerful of meat— 
and browns the’ edge just like the center. 


And the new HARDWICK is the world’s safest 
range. No gas can escape from any burner, or 
pilot, even if the pilot is out and the burner is 
left at “on” for hours or days. Super EconoMatic 
automatically cuts off the gas supply to top 
burners or oven the moment the pilot is extin- 
guished for any reason. 


See the HARDWICK 75 at your dealer’s or your 
gas company. Compare the performance, the 
beauty, the matchless safety that Super Econo- 
Matic—exclusive with HARDWICK—brings to 
you in your kitchen. Or use the coupon to secure 
FREE information about this sensational, new, 
75th Anniversary HARDWICK. 


AUTOMATIC, 
OF COURSE 


Top burners, oven and 
broiler light instantly, 
automatically, visibly. 


ALWAYS 


No gas can escape, 
even if pilot is out 
and burners are left on. 


cool 


Super EconeMatic pilot is 
so much smaller, range is 
cool as a kitchen cabinet. 


HARDWICK STOVE COMPANY 


SMOKELESS BROILING 
EquaFlo broils a broilerful with 
complete uniformity. NAME 


A. G. A. APPROVED FOR STREET 
NATURAL, MANUFACTURED 


AND LP GASES 


CITY 


CLEVELAND, 


FREE! 


Fill out and mail coupon today! No obligation. Department L-22. 


TENNESSEE 





The complete story of Super EconoMatic! New safety 
- Mew security in your home, New convenience. New 
automatic features of the HARDWICK 75 Gas Range. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
se» YOUTH WORKERS 


Walnut Creek, California 

While my girls were in Girl Scout 
troops I spent my summers counseling in 
established camp. The many girls we 
worked with were, almost without ex- 
ception, unselfish, good sports, interested 
in hiking, outdoor cooking, and so on. 
That was up to six years ago. 

This year, I rode up to camp as a 
“bus mother.’’ Of the fifty girls on the 
bus, about eight sang and “horsed 
around’’—but about thirty started 
reading “funny books"’ ten minutes 
after the bus started. They read in- 
tently—pausing only to exchange books 


_ with one another. Another group, I dis- 


covered, had brought loaded water 
pistols with them, and it was only by 
great good luck that I spotted them in 
time to avert a free-for-all. Still another 
small group opened a window and threw 
tomatoes at the windshields of passing 
cars—until I put a stop to it. I reached 
camp feeling like'a policewoman, for the 
first time in fifteen years of dealing with 
young people! 

I am as perturbed as this letter indi- 
cates, and pledge myself to make war on 
anything that turns children into 
monsters. BETTY RUTH AUSTIN 


»».» THE AUTHOR 


New York City 
I have received a very large number 
of letters from your readers, all approv- 
ing the article. They come from thirty- 
two states—and from Canada as well, 
from men and women, from adults and 
children. Unfortunately it is impossible 
for me to answer all these friendly letters 
individually; so I should like through 
your JOURNAL to express to my corre- 
spondents my warmest thanks. 
FREDRIC WERTHAM, M.D. 


«».» DEALERS 


Magnolia, Arkansas 
The drugstore in which I work has 
never sold any type of Crime, True Love 
or Horror Comics. We also send back any 
other type magazines we consider ob- 
jectionable to young eyes, as we have quite 
a reading library at noon and after 
school. We all have children and do our 
best not to sell anything we would ob- 
ject to having them read. 
MRS. G. W. BIRD 


«++» DEALERS’ WIVES 


Wessington Springs, South Dakota 
Parents, get your local P.T.A. or 
church to ask your druggist or news 
dealer to sell only the good comics. I’m 
sure a lot of them would be willing to 
co-operate. As long as the comics are on 
the shelf, the children will read them 
whether the parents approve or not. 
MRS. M. E. MUELLER 
Druggist's Wife 


-»» CHILDREN THEMSELVES 


Bethesda, Md. 
My answer to Doctor.Wertham: 
Read good comics only ... ‘And here 
Mickey’s in the bathtub! oe 





RICHARD FREIS 
Age 13 





* with it. The Magsaysay critics know by 


Marital Telepathy 


Madison, Wiscon: 
Dear Editors: The other night 7 
husband said, *“* Did you empty the 
“Ves,” I interrupted. 
“Oh, good!"’ he replied. 
His bifocals went back into his m 
tery book, and I went back to patchi 
the knees of our son’s blue jeans. 
outsider short of Dunninger could pe 
sibly have known that I had emptied 
dehumidifier in the basement. 
This conversational shorthand is us 
by most married people whether th 
are aware of it or not. A few nights af 
our conversation we were out for a ri¢ 
with another couple. Suddenly the wi 











exclaimed, ‘Oh, look!” 
“Did you get mine?’ her husba 
replied. 


““Yes,’’ answered the wife, ‘but 
doesn’t have a bottom on it.” 

I did a quick take but saw nothir 
that would’ prompt this bizarre wo 
play. Finally my curiosity won; I i 
quired. The wife had simply pointed oj 
a carriage lamp on a house. Her husban 
had asked that she try to find him o 
for an old car he was having restored. 
was now clear to me that although I ha 
got to the bottom, she hadn't. 

“Marital telepathy’’ begins to show 
after about five years of marriage and get 
worse. After fifteen years, a long con 
sation at the dinner table goes like thi: 

“Did you " begins the husbang 

“Yes,"’ replies the wife. 

So when you see those couples wh 
have been married fifty years rockin 
contentedly, not saying a word, don 
think they are talked out. They ar 
carrying on the sprightliest conversd 
tion you've never heard. 

Yours truly, 
JUNE WILCOXON BROW] 

























































“The Thoughts of 
Youth .. .”’ 


Rochester, Minneso 
Dear Editor: Few people realize th 
depth of a teen-ager’s thoughts, but In 
sure I speak for the majority of Americai|} 
youth when I say that we are vita | ’ 
aware of our political surroundings a 1d 
keenly interested in the problems faced 
by the world today. i 
Dorothy Thompson is the type Of 
person we like to read. Although she hag 
not purposely written for our benefit, ¥ 
understand her. We enjoy being pre 
sented with such ideas, and we revel i 
such thought-stimulating style. “Is 
There a Climate of Fear in America?’ 
creates the reading balance and journalij§, 
isticsymmetry so typical of the JOURNAL 
The magazine and Dorothy Thomp 
son have ‘‘done right’ by their readers. 
I for one will not miss your next edi 
torial. Sincerely yours, 
SHARON HAMMON 


Philippines Pilgrims’ 
Progress? 
Manila, Philippin 
Dear Laura: The November 10 elec 
tion was a real victory of the people. Ni | 
other election in our history can compare 


now that all their tirades against him as 
an ignoramus, a basurero (garbage man) 
and caminero (road laborer), too vulgar 
and crude to live in sedate Malacanan, 
boomeranged manifold. What happened, 
of course, was that people saw clearly 
through the false facade of the Quirino 
total-mobilization program against a 
backdrop of corruption and graft. 
The election was the most democratie|} 
on record, but that was because the 
people were prepared to meet force with 
force. In some of the critical areas, old) 
women refused to leave their posts out-||) 
side polling places so that they cguld be|) 
sure none of the ballot boxes were stolen. 
Magsaysay’s postvictory statements: 
he would require all officials to publish|f 
their assets, no relatives are to deal with|} 
any government entity, officials must be 
prepared to sacrifice comfort in devo- 
tion to the common weal. There is this ||) 
thing to note in all statements—when a 
man like him, whose appeal to the people 
is truly fanatical, says these things, |} 
people believe him. Even a scoffer like |f 
myself could not help applauding. 
For the Abayas, 
HERNANDO 
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ow! Mazola shows you 
how to fry foods to 





¢/ Mazola Oil method 
tips “extra” calories 
in the pan 






? Proper frying with Mazola Oil. 


The Calorie Barrier 


The new Mazola 


, yen) Method prevents fat- 
soaked foods. You fry 
with highly refined 


7 Mazola Oil ata higher [FO h6UlU LLU MAZOL 
‘ + ; o'* 


ajrature than ordinary fats allow. L ee Poul ae s ; SS REFineo CORN 


ta crust quickly forms on the sur- E gas ; Z ; i FOR 
eof food. This is the protective ' X27 ee oe - . Sakodls ay Cooktf 
0» barrier which keeps “‘extra”’ cal- : - ie or 

en the pan. : 


4 / Mazola? Some fats and oils smoke 
lirn before they attain the frying 
ntrature you use with Mazola Oil. 
ila can withstand higher correct 
i) temperatures without smoking, 
)uing or burning. As a result, the 
you fry brown quickly, forming a 
s/zolden crust... keeping the calorie 
1) down to a minimum. 


‘nll like the ready convenience of 
wla... being a liquid it pours and 
wares easily. And you'll have the 
“asting fried foods ever! Sealed in 
‘od flavors — sealed out are those 


Hin?? 


‘a”’ calories. 





FOR DEEP-FRYING 


How Much MAZOLA: 1 quart MAZOLA for 3- quart 
frying kettle. Never fill more than 14 full. For automatic 
electric fryer, fill to oil line. 

When to Fry: Heat MAZOLA to 375° F. Test with frying 
thermometer or 1-inch square of day-old bread which 
turns golden brown in 30 to 40 seconds. Never add food 
until correct temperature is reached. 


FOR PAN-FRYING 

How Much MAZOLA: 14 cup MAZOLA in 8-inch 
skillet; 14 cup in 10-inch skillet; 14 cup in 12-inch 
skillet. 

When fo Fry: Always pre-heat MAZOLA (over 
medium heat) before food is added. Right frying 
temperature (375° F.) is reached in 6 to 10 minutes. 
At this temperature, a 1l-inch square of bread 





turns golden brown on the bottom in 15 seconds. + ae How to Prepare Food: For coated foods (chicken, fish) keep 
to Prepare Food: If coating is used, dust lightly and evenly with flour or crumbs flour or crumb coating light and even. Shake off excess before frying. Moist foods 
‘e placing in skillet. Shake off excess coating before frying. like potatoes should be dried with towel before frying. 


to Fry: Cook until tender and golden brown. More oil may be needed to fry foods Hew to Fry: Add foods to hot MAZOLA slowly. Do not overload fryer. Fry to golden 
iring longer cooking—for example, chicken, veal. Drain foods on paper towels. brown. Drain on paper towels. Cool oil, strain into dry jar. Store in refrigerator. 


TRADITIONAL STYLING OF 
TIMELESS BEAUTY... YOURS IN THE : 





TRAVIS COURT COLLECTION 


The very things you want are the features 
which make Travis Court® one of the niost popular groups ever 
sold! The gem-like beauty of fine mahogany, timeless 
traditional styling, engineered convenience, superlative 
construction, modest prices! Choose from 42 pieces for your 
bedroom, 60 pieces for your dining room—all sold in open 
stock. See your Classified Directory or write 
Drexel Furniture Company for your nearest Drexel dealer. 


Three-piece starter bedroom 
includes double dresser and 
mirror, twin or double 
panel bed, $305. 
Night table priced 
separately at $58.* 










Dining room starter set gives 
you a bowfront buffet, match- 
ing breakfront, oval extension 
table, two heart-back arm chairs 
and two side chairs to match. 
$723 for seven pieces.” 








| Doyerel crane COMPANY 


Drexel, North Carolina 





of Domesticity 


IN the early-morning light, the blue- 
jays flash to the feeding station, they 
are harbor blue against the shores of 
winter. Their wings spread dramat- 
ically, they drop like meteors, and 
they gobble! Are they greedier than 
the others, or only hungrier? The 
woodpeckers come next, rapping with 
authority. They eat in courses, first 
suet, then bang up the tree for a nice 
secret insect, back for a dessert of 
peanut butter, then a savory of grain. 

When I open the door, the dee-dee- 
dee sounds so gay and sweet as the 
black-capped chicadee pops onto the 
feeder. I speak to him and he answers 
right back—‘“* Dee-dee.’’ Now the nut- 
hatches race head down and the jun- 
cos scatter the seeds busily on the 
snow. 

Jill stamps the snow from her boots 
as she comes in with evergreens for a 
winter bouquet. Her mittens are 
frosted with ice. She reports a single 
dark pencil of water at the edge of the 
pond ice, promise of the February 
thaw. There is a slow sound at noon as 
a great fall of snow looses its hold in 
the woods somewhere. 

Night falls suddenly, there is no 
twilight; we finish the chores early 
and lift the big iron kettle from the 
crane. If it is savory Brunswick stew 
made by the recipe we got from John 
Egan in Williamsburg, we know it 
should serve eight, so we ask Steve 
and Olive and Olive’s mother to drop 
down the road. For Brunswick stew is 
very special. 

To make it, you take 6 pounds of 
fowl cut into 8 pieces. You cook it 
slowly in a gallon of water—not 
boiling rapidly, but just simmering, 
about 2'% hours. (We keep the fire on 
the hearth burning slowly until the 
chicken is done, then bone it.) Two 
cups fresh or frozen Lima beans, 4 
cups chopped peeled tomatoes, 2 
onionssliced, 4 medium potatoes, diced, 
go in the pot, along with 2 cups okra 
if available. You simmer all this for 
about an hour, stirring to prevent 
scorching, and then add 4 cups corn, 
fresh or frozen, salt and pepper to 
taste and 1 tablespoon sugar. When 
the corn is done, the stew is ready to 
serve in the biggest bowls you can 
find. 








The thousand little things I planned to do on this snowy afternoo | 
will have to wait—Especially Me wants a bout with his beanbag 











































autumn week end when we drove do 
to visit the Colonial restorati 
Williamsburg is more than a plé 
it is an experience. My first 
ment on this trip was the newly op 
eighteenth-century bakery back of 
Raleigh Tavern and our friend Rob 
Hoke, who is a born-and-bred ¥ 
liamsburg native, took us over! 
meet the master baker, Mr. Crut 
field, who was just taking a batch 
bread from the old brick Dutch ove 

The bread is made from unbolf 
flour ground in an old gristmill oper} 
ing since 1740; the loaves are flat a} 
round, crispy golden with a fain 
nutty flavor. Mr. Crutchfield dic 
mort of research on Colonial ba 
after he graduated from William al 
Mary, and he uses the exact formu 
of the early day. There were two tyy 
of bread then, the white gentlemaj 
bread and the household. bread, 
would settle for the household bre 
myself. Mr. Crutchfield laid a # 
sliver of spicy rich Virginia ham of 
warm slice of bread—better eati) 
could not be had! 

While the bread ‘‘proves”’ in 
old trow (bread trough), the fires b 
in the ovens. Mr. Crutchfield said 
took a lot of experimenting to find 
the correct heat. He decided when 
put his arm in the old brick ovens aj 
it nearly burned up that the tem 
ture was about 600° F., and he t 
it from there. 4 

When he had trouble with a formu 
he asked his wife to help figure t 
best way. (‘‘ Never underestimate t 
power of a woman,”’ I said.) 

The only concession to modern wal 
is the flour sifter. The eighteent 
century one stays on the shelf, for 
was made of horsehair stretched on) 
wooden drum and the experts felt co 
stant use (the bread will be baked ai 
sold regularly) might wear it ov 
Mr. C. reluctantly settled for a wi 
sifter, made exactly to the measuf 
ments of the ancient one. 

From the Colonial kitchen 
went with John Egan to the kc 
of the King’s Arms, which dazzles t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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OM OGENIZED 
MILK 


GALLON 
ONE-HALF 


No More 
Bottle 
Waslung 


Sawe 







Wate) pin 
rf a MILK 
WASH ' | C No Mow (ee 
S i Washing 


OREVER/ 


VWAUPPLING 
CREAN 


ONE PINT 





YOUR PERSOWAL MILK CONTAINER 


EEE EE 


No More 


YOUR PERSOMAL MILE CONTAINER 


ee eee 


come chest SIMPLY CALL 


ie fearel PINT WESTERN UNION 


Pecfed OPERATOR 25 


You Pteso) 










..: for the name of the dairy that will deliver your milk 
in disposable Pure-Pak containers. No charge for this in- 
formation service in over 20,000 cities and. towns! Pure- 
Pak milk containers are used only once, only for dairy 
products, only by you. Millions of homemakers are now 
enjoying this convenience. If you buy milk delivered to 
your doorstep, call Western. Union Operator 25 today! 
Th tomorrow to enjoy this modern new milk service! 


\ 
‘ 
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YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER. 
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The Benefit of No Doubt ! 


You know how careful you are to safeguard food quality PT 


SUNSWEET| | 






In your own home. That’s one big reason why 


D 
















Reynolds Wrap, the pure aluminum foil, has become 
such a kitchen necessity. Moisture-proof and odor-proof, 


it seals in freshness . . . leaves no room for doubt. 





Many food manufacturers protect their products’ 
quality in this same way... with Reynolds W rap 
Aluminum Packaging. For instance, all the famous- 
brand dried fruits shown here use this most 
advanced scientific protection. And every pack- 

age carries the Seal that identifies protected 
quality . . . the Reynolds W rap Aluminum 


Packaging Seal. Look for it. It’s important ! 





Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1. Ky. 


QUALITY 
PROTECTED WITH 







SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” 
Starring Wally Cox, 
Sundays 

NBC-TV Network 


Look for thie Seal 


on the Package ! 





ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 








e Best Goks way io QUICK MEALS 


QUICK-TO-MAKE DISHES made more delicious with 


STOKELY’S Finest CUT GREEN BEANS 








IOT: with your favorite fish, 


generous helping of these tender, fresh-tasting beans. 





COLD: in a crisp, colorful salad, that’s a meal in itself. 


| 
iq —— STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SUNSHINE in her clean-soft hair. Match it 
in your own with your next shampoo. 


0W-mother's hair- 


right as daughters own 
by using famed babying shampoo 


- 
Vous own hair sunny-soft as when you were a small girl. 


It’s easy. And logical. , 
Give it the same tender care your mother gave it then. The care you 
now give your own baby’s hair. 


Use famed Conti “babying” shampoo. Made with pure imported olive 
oil, world’s tenderest cleansing ingredient for the hair. The same as 
used in famed Conti Castile Soap, esteemed for baby care. Same as 
in beloved Conti Baby Oil, Conti Baby Powder. 


Conti “babying” Castile shampoo cleanses completely. Brings you 
the witchery of shining clean, naturally gleaming hair. 


QUICK. EASY. ECONOMICAL. Conti 
Shampoo is priced reasonably. See how 
your hair’s glorious baby sheen comes 
back with one Conti shampoo—without 
drying detergents, without artificial 
shine. 


Contd Castile Shampoo 


Qe. 
 cadind cn Gastile 
eading hairdressers everywhere use it. SHAMPOO 
In New York, Michael of the Waldorf. 

Jeanpierre de Paris at the Savoy Plaza. 

Jungst at the Madison, are outstanding 

hair stylists who use this famous “baby- 

ing” Castile shampoo. 





































Mount Vernon—here Martha (Page 32) once more stayed behind. 


HIS being the month it is, let us con- 

sider MOUNT VERNON, The Story 
of a Shrine, by Gerald W. Johnson. 
For one thing, it came as a surprise to 
this reader to learn that Mount Vernon 
is not a Government project. It is 
owned and administered as a shrine 
by a committee of women, one from 
each state of the Union, a committee 
organized in 1853 by a particularly 
enterprising Southern lady to save the 
lovely house from disintegration, and 
still functioning. 


This small book contains a_ brief 
history of the house and also excerpts 
from Washington’s account books: of 
trees planted, some of which still 
stand, of boxwood, much of which is 
still there; of furniture and objets 
dart ordered from London—like a 
marble chimney piece and a ‘‘Neat 
Landskip”’ to hang over it. The ‘*Land- 
skip’? survives and hangs over the 
mantel in the West Parlor. All of 
which brings the Father of our Coun- 
try as close as a second cousin. 


Each year a new group of the popu- 
lation is ready to stop work and enjoy 


“It says here that in fifty years all this drudg- 
ery will be done for us by atomic energy.”’ 





REPRINTED COURTESY OF THE SATURDAY EVENING| 


| 
J 
i | 


life—or more likely has to stop | 
which they really enjoy, because 0 
limitations. PROFITABLE Coun 
LIVING FOR RETIRED PEOPLE| 
possibly suggest one solution for | 


problem. i 


Haydn Pearson, a_ writer-fa 
from New Hampshire, who has bee, 
perimenting on this subject for ti) 
years, ts the author, and it is his cal 
ered judgment that people over fifh) 
supplement inadequate retirement 
comes up to at least $2000 a yea 
growing and selling small specialty ¢ 
His plans are thorough and dete 
We’re not ready to try it yet ourselves 
that New Hampshire farm sounds | 

e ' 
HOUSEKEEPING AFTER OF 
Hours, by Charlotte Adams, iss 
concise, sound and not without ¢ 
nality—a homemaking guide for 
workingwoman, but useful to 
woman for its timesaving suggest 
If you’re unable to manage any 
activity than your own household) 
book may at least show you how t 
in a much-needed nap. 
































PRURY, 1954 
h 
¢I'sked my father if anyone had 
| ‘er ritten a dissertation about girls 
a Ph.D. degree, and he said he 
own of some students to do 
Jerable research on this subject 
ver saw such a dissertation and 
e thought I had a good idea.”’ 


is young Henry Trotter in THE 
DMER, by Clyde Brion Davis, 
ie boy in a new town, with plenty 
ble which reaches its climax when 


sey had not yet reared his con- 
ve al head when Henry was a boy. 

w that he has we cannot ignore his 
sid findings. 


easiest reading on the subject 
tas come to this desk is SEX 
IS AND THE KINSEY REPORTS, 
. Seward Hiltner, a Chicago 
r and member of the Federated 
bgical Faculty of the University 
cago. Doctor Hiltner finds the 
7 studies important and unread. 
ver their defects, he says, they 
owe material indispensable for any- 
vith a serious interest in sexual 


thical, legal, medical or something 
dis own concern is ethical in 
- and Christian in content. Look- 
it from this angle, he goes straight 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





| 
Lon’t think boys are half as 
& -crazy as people say they are.” 


| 





r'gh both the Kinsey books and 
Vas good a resumé of them as can 
»/ind anywhere. 


Jvelpful book for ministers, one 
a1 think, social workers, group 
airs, high-school teachers—pub- 
s 1 by Association Press, which is 
| Publication Department of the 
6 mal Council of the Y.M.C.A. 


/E GREAT IRON Sup, by James 
tim, is unbelievable! Who’d ever 
.. that the biography of a ship 
» be amusing, exciting, gossipy, 
‘tific, historic! But this one is—the 
\| of a famous passenger ship, the 
t Eastern, launched in England in 
' the Empire State of the seas, as 
re, designed to carry 4000 passen- 
and actually far too big for its 
3. The Great Eastern was never 
of trouble. it lost fortunes for its 
ers, it was cursed up and down the 
atic seaboard, it had to give up 
nger service entirely for lack of pas- 
*rs, and — believe it or not !—it laid 
\tlantic cable. I can’t think of any- 
‘who wouldn’t enjoy such a book. 








In CHEYENNE AUTUMN, Mari 
Sandoz continues the broad sweep of 
trans-Missouri history which she began 
with Old Jules and continued in Crazy 
Horse. CHEYENNE AUTUMN recounts the 
flight of the Northern Cheyenne Indians 
from Indian Territory back to their old 
tribal region in the Yellowstone coun- 
try, after they had learned that the 
white man’s promises meant nothing. 


This was 1878-79, when 275 Indians, 
men, women and children, pushed 
through some 1500 miles of country— 
through settled regions netted with tele- 
graph wires, across railroads, and straight 
through the United States Army in one of 
the most heroic, tragic migrations in his- 


lory. 
@ 


If you have a cat, or a year-and-a- 
half-to-two-year-old baby, it is well to 





Cc. LENIO 


“ SO 





Sue Ming’s kittens share their 
rations with another litter. 





know How TO RESTORE CHINA, 
BrRIC A BRAC AND SMALL ANTIQUES. 
There is a book on this subject 
with this title, by Raymond Yates. 
My own cat, a Siamese named Suki, 
can walk the length of a mantelpiece 
covered with standing Christmas cards 
without knocking down a card. On the 
other hand, he may choose to curve his 
brown paw around a little Greek vase 
and toss it to the floor. 


There is a bond among people who 


e 


write—not so much “writers,” by 
which we assume authors already ar- 
rived, as people steadily pursuing 
their craft, whose goal still lies ahead. 
Since so many of us are together in 
this, we should compare notes and 


pass on suggestions. 


A WRITER’S DIARY is a revelation 
of the artist soul—of Virginia Woolf's 
artist soul. This is only part of the 
diary which she kept from 1918 to 1941, 
edited here by her husband, Leonard 
Woolf, who has chosen all those pas- 
sages which refer to her writing: 


“A good day—a bad day—so it goes 
on. Few people can be so tortured by 
writing as Iam... .TI think I can bring 
it off, if I only have courage and patience: 
take each scene quietly ; compose; I think 
it may be a good book. And then—oh, 
when it’s finished!’ ... “I remark Henry 
James’ sentence: observe perpetually. Ob- 
serve the oncome of age. Observe greed. 
Observe my own despondency. By that 
means it becomes serviceable. Or so I 
0) Suppose I bought a ticket at the 
Museum, biked in daily and read his- 
tory. Suppose I selected one dominant 
figure in every age and wrote round and 
about. Occupation ts essential.” This 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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JOHN-FREDERICS HAT 


No question about it, the perfect suit of the season is beautifully 
shaped with a longer jacket that moulds the waist and curves over the 
hips. The look is immaculate, precise, handsome—a perfect example of 
Handmacher tailoring. Superb here in grey worsted flannel with a 
nice white linen complement. Misses’, Junior and Young Proportioned 


Plus sizes. Unbelievably priced for such fashion and fitness at $5995 


TAILORED BY 


4 


7 


You can feel the Good Fit’ 
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New lotion tl 







See amazing effects right away 


Roughness clears 
Redness fades away 
Ragged cuticle smooths 


Coarsened elbows soften, whiten 


| 
: : : | 
Women in Alaska say “It works like a char a 


Not just a “cosmetic” lotion— SE ; 
even at 40° below!” Before introducing Angel Ski 


Designed to neutralize the drying 


Unlike other lotions this new Pond’s lotion 
does not just superficially “smooth over” the 
surface of chapped, red skin. Angel Skin actually 
heals chapped, irritated skin. 


chemical action of detergents 


Angel Skin by Pond’s is a new lotion, created 
to meet an urgent new skin problem—the drying, 
irritating effect of today’s powerful new dish- 








Pond’s wanted to be sure it would out-perform 
lotion ever made. So after hundreds of phenomen 
successful tests among women all over this country 
Angel Skin was sent to Alaska. There, it proved if 


amazing, deep-softening action. “Its wonderful 
wrote Alaskan housewives. But see for yourself 
get a bottle of fragrant, creamy-pink Angel Skin 
Pond’s today. Only 49¢, 25¢, plus tax. | 

, (Slightly higher in Canad 





Angel Skin’s special penetrating ingredients washing and laundry products. 


go _deep—to the living skin tissue where Different from other hand_ lotions—new 
chapping and irritation begin. Angel Skin by Pond’s is specifically designed 


5 ’ : B : to neutralize the harsh, drying action of a wi 
The amazing effects of Angel Skin do not ‘‘wear ie 2 Hees te a en y 


off’ in a few minutes, because its unique, deep- 
softening action restores natural skin health. 


detergent chemicals. ; 
SESE ea f 


. 


You see amazing effects on chapped, 


Quick penetration—no sticky “coating” ee ae eet ay 
left on your hands Hands lose that dry, scratchy feel. 
Fou re Be oe Blotchy, chapped redness fades away. 
See se eer ENS Seve EET SHEN Ragged cuticle skin softens, smooths. 
Pond’s lotion to leave any sticky, greasy film on : 
your hands, because—unlike old-style lotions— 


Angel Skin contains no gummy “‘filler.”’ 
oD 5 y Tie 





Coarsened, discolored skin of elbows, feet, 
knuckles regains its normal texture and color. 
Winter-roughened skin on your face and 
Your skin takes up all of Angel Skin’s arms loses its dry flakiness—becomes smooth 


fragrant richness—immediately,. and soft—right away. 


MAGNIFIED SKIN DIAGRAM SHOWS HOW 
ANGEL SKIN’S DEEP-SOFTENING ACTION HEALS CHAPPED SKIN 


* 


ANGEL SKIN perielrales 





OTHER LOTIONS s/op 
this outer skin surface » 





at the skin surface —» grate 
They sive skin only at 
nee a ; tii, cama tr i : . ; 
superficial smoothing "$s —— en Gives immediate help 
Sea ee * : : 
sty @ to living skin tissue —> 
gg eG where chapped redness 
oie 
and roughness begin 
© 1954, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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hi ped, red hands—See how Angel Skin’s deep- 
ing action smooths and whitens dry, rough, red- 
r) skinrightaway. Redness fades out. Chapping heals 


| nails—Revolutionary new Angel Skin softens 


1}mooths away ragged cuticle that causes painful 
ajnails. Rough cuticle becomes soft and even again 








cally 


GIVE 


years 





IT THESE HARD TESTS 





Dried-out “detergent hands”— Unlike other hand 
lotions, new Angel Skin is scientifically formulated to 
counteract the harsh, alkaline action of detergents 





Put on gloves right after Angel Skin! This new 
deep-softening lotion leaves no sticky ‘“‘coating.” 
Your skin takes up all Angel Skin’s richness at once 


ahead! 








g 


Dry “cracked” elbows and heels—Angel Skin’s 
penetrating formula restores normal color and softness 
to coarsened, discolored elbows. Smooths chapped 
heels and legs—dissolves away roughnesses that “snag” 
nylons. Angel Skin keeps all of you silky! 


Clip this coupon—Send for a “PROVE-IT” sample 


POND’S, DEPT. C-42, CLINTON, CONN, 

I am definitely interested in finding a lotion that will really 
do something for rough, chapped, reddened skin. Please send 
me a generous introductory sample bottle of Angel Skin right 
away. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost of postage and handling. 


My Name 7 
Street Address___ 


City and Zone____FSSSSSFSFSFSFSFSFSFSStatte 
IN CANADA, mail to Pond’s, 791 St. Clair W., Toronto, Ont. 
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GENTLE AS FACIAL TISSUE... 
TWO SOFT THICKNESSES, FIRM AND STRONG 





Soft-Weve is the newer, nicer kind of tissue you find in today’s 
well-appointed bathrooms. It’s made like finest facial tissue .. . 
two thicknesses soft, two thicknesses strong and firm. 


Be sure to include facial-soft Soft-Weve among your bathroom 
appointments .. . your family and guests deserve its greater com- 
fort. Soft-Weve is a tissue you can be proud of—another great 


Scott paper value everyone can afford to enjoy. 


“Soft-Weve,” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 
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When a Wife Isn’t to Blame 


“No matter what the problem, you always say 
either that it is the wife’s fault, or should be solved 
by her. Why do you encourage a husband to be- 
lieve his wife should take all the responsibility? 
How can marriage be a partnership if she is always 
to blame?” 


WIFE isn’t always to blame. Neither is a 
husband. Both contribute to whatever 
happiness or unhappiness they experi- 

ence. Neither men nor women intentionally 
wreck their marriages. But if either lacks the in- 


_ sight or the willingness to accept a share of the 


responsibility, the best efforts of the other may 
not be enough. 

A few men are emotional cripples who can’t or 
won't accept a husband’s rightful role. By blam- 
ing his wife for every difficulty, a man like this 
absolves himself of any responsibility for im- 
provement. The trouble may lie in his hidden 
feelings of inferiority, in destructive habits 
which he is unable to discard, or in faulty beliefs 
about marriage acquired from his parents’ poor 
example. 

Whatever the cause, there is no defense for his 
attitude. Nevertheless, his wife must live with it 
if she wishes to continue the marriage. Profes- 
sional counsel may help, if he will accept it. 
Otherwise she must resign herself to making all 
the adjustments necessary to hold the home to- 
gether. 

In less extreme’ cases, his personality flaws 
can often be modified as he gains confidence and 
understanding. But whether mild or severe, his 
emotional limitations handicap his wife as well as 
himself. So do other difficulties, from in-law 
troubles to unpaid bills. The insightful wife 
knows that in helping her husband solve his 
problems, she will relieve her own. 

The important question is not “Who is at 
fault?” but “Who can most readily correct it?” 
Usually it is the wife, as women who achieve 
happy marriages soon realize. 


Opportunity. Because she has more time at 
home than he and her schedule is more flexible, 
she has more opportunities to deal with family 
problems as they arise. She can think about 
Mary’s progress at schocl, plan ways to trim ex- 
pens~s, and come to a decision about many other 
nousehold matters while going about her house- 
hold duties. Her husband has no such latitude. If 
family affairs occupy his mind during workh ¢ 
hours, his job will suffer. 


Qualifications. By practical knowledge, experi- 
ence and inclination, she is equipped to guide the 
personal relationships of family members. If the 
people next door complain that Johnny needs 
discipline, she takes into account Johnny’s be- 
havior, his mood that particular day and her 
opinion of the neighbors. Similarly, if her hus- 
band scolds the children she knows whether they 
need restraint, or whether he is unusually ir- 


aking marriage work 


ritable after a trying day. In either case, she acts 
as arbiter and peacemaker. 


Incentive. Any husband worth having wants 
his marriage to succeed, as sincerely as does his 
wife. But emotionally and economically, he is 
usually less dependent on marriage than she. 
His work occupies much of his life, while her 
whole existence centers on home and family. 


For all these reasons, the greater responsibil- 
ity for making marriage work usually devolves 
on the wife. Happiness is not achieved by ap- 
portioning blame and praise, responsibilities and 
privileges, in equal shares. A wife’s reproaches, 
even though justified, will not reform her hus- 
band. But her example may. 

No, a wife isn’t always to blame. But she is al- 
ways responsible. If she loves her husband and 
values her marriage, she won’t wish to avoid re- 
sponsibility by denying blame. 


Shall I Tell Him? 


A: “A year after our marriage, I impulsively 
told my husband about my one indiscretion before 
we met. He says he still loves me, but his doubts are 


Do I Get on His Nerves? 


The total impression you create depgnds on 
little things, as’ well as on basic character and 
personality traits. Without realizing it, you may 
have acquired habits of speech and behavior 
which irritate your husband and detract from 
your appeal. In the list below, look for manner- 
isms you recognize as your own. 


Do you: 

1. Correct his telling of a story? 

2. Read over his shoulder? 

3. Insist on conversation when he is tired? 

4. Rearrange or misplace his personal 
belongings? 

5. Mention his faults to others? 

6. Argue over trivial matters? 

7. Enjoy having ‘‘the last word’’? 

8. Keep him waiting when you and he 
have an appointment? 

9. Finish sentences for him? 

10. Correct his statements or actions in 

public? 

11. Criticize his friends and relatives? 

12. Interfere with his pet hobby? 

13. Open his personal mail? 

14. Detain him on the telephone when he 

is busy? 

None of these may be important in themselves, 
bu’ they are clues to the degree of your consider- 
atio. perceptiveness and tact. The happy wife 
rarely has more than four “yes” answers, and 
the average is six. If your score is seven or more, 
see if you can’t eliminate unnecessary friction in 
your marnage by cutting down on the “irri- 
tants.” 


Unwilling to carry more than your share? A successful marriage requires a sense of responsibility. 


torturing us both. He insists there must have been 
others. Should I try to satisfy him by ‘admitting’ 
other episodes that never happened?” 


B: “Before I met my fiancé, I had affairs with two 
other men. Do you think I should tell him before we 
marry?” 


') UESTIONS like these can be answered only 
in terms of the particular situation and the 
individual’s conscience. But the counselor 

can offer observations from his experience which 

may guide these people toward a wise solution. 

On that basis, our answer in both situations is 
negative. Scores of letters and case histories in 
our file concern problems precipitated by ill-ad- 
vised admissions of premarital affairs. Since the 
act cannot be undone, the memory is one burden 
usually better borne alone than shared with hus- 
band or wife. 

Before unburdening yourself to your partner, 
consider these questions. You cannot be sure 
your answers are correct. But your best chance 


* of deciding wisely is to examine honestly your 


reasons for wanting to tell. 

1. Will telling make our marriage happier—or 
merely make me happier? 

2. Will silence create future complications, or 
will telling breed doubts which are themselves 
problems? 

3. Is my motive to establish faith, or to relieve 
my own guilt? 

For a woman, the reason is usually to release 
her own burden of guilt. Before confiding in her 
husband or fiancé, she should first consult a per- 
son trained in helping people to overcome such 
feelings. At the same time, she should make defi- 
nite plans for avoiding repetition of a painful 
mistake. 

She may decide to tell her husband, he may 
(though it’s unlikely) learn of it accidentally, or 
it may remain a secret. Whatever happens, his 
faith in her, and hers in herself, depend on her 
behavior as his wife. 

Far more than most wives, she must be con- 
ventional, circumspect and mindful of appear- 
ances. She cannot afford to create gossip, or to 
give her husband reason for jealousy. Her peace 
of mind and his depend on their mutual knowl- 
edge that as a wife she is beyond suspicion and 
above reproach. Her husband is the most import- 
ant person in her life. If her words, deeds and 
attitude assure him it is so, he will have little 
reason to question her past. 

Marriage begins a new life for a man and a 
woman. The past should not dominate the present 
or future. Leave it behind, as you have left the 
man behind. 

Do You Agree? 


Is the Marriage Counselor a Specialist? 


He should be. In addition to a professional 
background in psychology, medicine or other re- 
lated field, the qualified counselor has special- 
ized training in the philosophy and techniques of 
marriage counseling. 
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Now...Palmolive Soap Is Proved 


Beller Jor Complerion Care 


than any Leading Toilet Soap...Floating Soap..or Cold Cream! 
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| 9500 Skin Tests Prove Palmolive the Mildest Soap of All 
to Help You Guard That Schoolgirl Complexion Look! 













100% MILD PALM LV 
Proved Even Milder than America’s 
Leading Cold Creams!!! 
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hours, his job will suffer. hundreds of tests have proved that Palmolive’s Beauty 


Plan gets skin far cleaner than just average care with 


Qualifications. By practical knowledge, experi- say leadiow soap or cold cream. 
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Trushay is so rich, it promises your hands 9 beauty benefits 








7 ee 7 . 
Yes. it’s true... rushay Lotion 
is so uniquely rich in beauty 


oil, that it brings you every 


one of these wondrous helps! 





I. Softens, smooths and beautifies! 


5%. Counteracts drying action of detergents! 





6. So pleasant—no stickiness! 7- Soothes and comforts dry, cracked hands. 8. Rubs right in—supplements natural skin oils) 





a SHAY doesn’t just slick over the surface ing, softening job of a face cream, no wonder 
of your hands. It smooths right into the it can do so much for your hands! Begin today 

upper layers of your skin! Grand for elbows, to use Trushay! 

knees, heels . . . wonderful as a powder base. 


The cream-your-face test proves Trushay’s ne 
richness! ™ 
Swirl creamy Trushay on your face—mas- 
saging gently. Now tissue off. Away goes stale 


make-up, and OH, how soft and smooth your I OTION | mil a 
complexion feels! ; 
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When a hand lotion can even do the cleans- 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





9. yplied beforehand, guards hands even in hot. 


helps prevent drying damage! 
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operation be performed so that 
come pregnant again?” 


T to ask a question, Doctor, and 
want you to laugh at me.’ The 
') was of early middle age and the 
“iss about her did not escape the 
§; trained powers of observation. 
Ndear lady,” he said, “I assure you I 
fever found cause for mirth in the 
3 of others. And I suppose you are 
sort of trouble or you would not be 
\vhat is the question?” 
I be wnsterilized?”’ 
Joctor’s eyebrows raised. “‘I think I 
jand, but will you explain a little 
} detail?” 
_a long story, Doctor. I am thirty- 
rs old. I was married at fifteen and 
ater had my first child. Two years 
had my second, both bpys. Six 
after the second birth I had to 
RY appendix out. The doctor who 
aid knew that my husband wasn’t 
me, and suggested that I should 
‘hy tubes tied, though I was barely 
jn. I was away from my family and 
and I took his advice. 
/ er I divorced my husband and 
years ago remarried. Since then I 
?een very happy, except that I can’t 
other child. I still haven’t given up 
prayers, but it seems nothing short 
racle will let me have a baby. What 
' to know is, can the operation be 
»? Has such a corrective operation 
een performed? Perhaps no other 
was ever as foolish as I was, to 
such a mistake.” 
doctor spoke slowly, as though care- 
hoosing his words. “Your story is 
incredible.” 
|, but it is the absolute truth!”’ 
y dear lady, I do not doubt that you 
jold me the facts as you know or re- 
er them. After sixteen years, details 
mes become dim. It is also possible 
ou were never in possession of the 
>te information. Sterilizing a young 
on before she was of age sounds ultra- 
|, but how do I know that you did 
| that time present indications calling 
istic treatment ?”’ 
ouldn’t I have been told that?” 
ot necessarily. For example, sufferers 
evere heart lesions are not always in- 
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Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
- containing several chapters which have not 
din the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
ooks, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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ditors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 


The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


formed of the severity of their condition, 
for obvious reasons. You wonder if any 
other woman was ever so foolish? There 
have been hundreds—and, I do not doubt, 
thousands. I hear of such cases from this 
side and that. They come to me, they even 
write to me, and I am only one of many, 
many doctors. These women are usually in 
a state of regret or remorse. 

“This matter of tampering with vital 
forces is not trivial. The Creator endowed 
all living entities with the power of procrea- 
tion, and the human being is the only one 
with the intelligence, or perhaps lack of it, 
to presume to interfere. Under proper indi- 
cations many doctors believe that steriliza- 
tion is justified, but my own experience has 
led to the conviction that there is alto- 
gether too much lightly assumed meddling. 

“Take the woman, for instance, who is 
considering being sterilized because she has 
a family of sufficient size. How can she look 
into the future and see what may be in 
store? How can she know that some devas- 
tating epidemic or frightful accident may 
not deprive her of all her children? Or .per- 
haps of the one male heir to a cherished 
family name? I tell you that tampering 
with vital forces is dangerous. It isn’t right 
ethically, nor is it entirely sound legally.” 

“T understand now that it is not right, 
but I supposed it was within the law.” 

“That depends upon where one happens 
to reside. Some states have no laws dealing 
with sterilization of private patients, while 
others have such statutes. There is no law 
governing sterilization of private patients 
in our state, but one of our courts once re- 
ferred to it as ‘immoral and reprehensible 
according to the standards of a very large 
part of the citizenry of the state.’ So you 
see that there are many reasons why most 
doctors are reluctant to perform this type 
of operation.” 

“‘T wish I’d had that kind of doctor. Still, 
I can’t understand why, if all you tell me is 
true, doctors are so free in sterilizing women 
who have Caesarean sections.” 

‘There is a definite medical justification 
for such procedure, which is routine in 
many hospitals under certain limitations. 
The operation is done because of the fear 
that subsequent pregnancies will rupture 
the uterus—an emergency of the first de- 
gree. You see, each Caesarean operation 
leaves a scar which weakens the uterine 
wall, since scar tissue is by no means as 
resilient as the normal musculature. The 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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BERTHOLD 


of Berthold Coiffeur, 61 gi 
West 55th Street, New (7 

York City, styled this : 
flatteringly lovely Italian yy 
cut coiffure ... correct 

for the many occasions 
and varied activities of 
today's modern woman. 






For those 
who cate wough 


to look ther best 












Dusharme imparts a whisper softness, 2 willing obedience to 
the hair. . . crowns every coiffure with the loveliness of the loved. 
Little wonder that professional hair stylists use it... recommend 
it for home use between shampoos. Dusharme is the lanolin hair 
creme that dresses but does not discolor the hair. . . the Pear! of 
Hair Cremes for those who care enough to look their best. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Coke Time 


Any time is Coke time— 


any time you feel the impulse 





to enjoy delicious Coca-Cola 
: \ or share it with a friend. 


Most occasions in life are 










happier and brighter when you 


enliven them with sparkling Coca-Cola. 





Those dancing, joyous sparks 


of matchless flavor—who can resist 





their invitation to be happy? 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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See EDDIE FISHER on ‘“‘Coke Time” 


NBC Television twice each week pe et ees ae 


“You dust, ils queality. | 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the J ournal 


cS February, 1904, war broke 
out between Russia and Japan. 
In this country, preparations 
were being rushed in St. Louis 
for the great World’s Fair, in- 
spiration of the gay new ditty, 
Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis. 
Fashionable ladies insisted upon 
_ silk stockings, even though their 
= ankles were invisible, and Clark 
Gable blew out three birthday 
candles. 


Announces Editor Bok on the 
February, 1904, JOURNAL edi- 
torial page, ‘The Pullman 
sleeping car today fairly groans 
under its burden of inexorable 
bad taste, wreathed and fes- 
tooned in gilt and unhealthy 
plushes and velvets, filled with 
dust and soot.”’ 


In response to the question, What 
Kind of Girl Do You Want to 
Marry?, one bachelor said, “If my 
wife had money it would not come 
amiss, but too much would make 
her too independent.” 


“Wondering: There are about 
37,000,000 women in the United 
States, of which about 114,000 
_ are divorced.”’ 


“All girls should learn to run,” 
believes Emma Walker. “Very 
_ few can do it gracefully, but you 
ean easily learn.” 


_ Comments The Lady from 
_ Philadelphia: **That a young 
man should accompany a girl 
home froma dance late at night 
sets at defiance all ,the rules. 
She should at least be accom- 
panied by a third person, such 
as a servant or a brother.”’ 


“The large radishes are good 
now, writes Mrs. Rorer, “and 
when cooked and served with 
sauce hollandaise are one of our 
daintiest winter vegetables.” 


“What would you suggest for 
an all-the-year-round evening 
dress?’’ inquires a reader. Mrs. 
Ralston answers, ““Black satin 
taffeta trimmed with spangled 
tulle or lace.”’ 


“The problems of life should not be 
discussed before the young. The 
play Ghosts is not fit for young 
girls, just as they should not be 
allowed to read The Scarlet Letter 
or Anna Karenina,” rules Prof. 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia. 


“Ethel: It is difficult to do any- 
thing for thick lips. The best 
thing is to let them alone; above 
all, never bite them.” 
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Dell and Sandra Smith start Roy’s valentine on its way to Minneapolis. 


HE minute Dell Smith showed us 

the valentine she and Sandra were 
sending to Roy (they’re this month’s 
How Young America Lives), we wanted 
you to see how well the br’ it red 
heart went with Dell’s bright red hat 
and coat and with Sandra’s bright red 
crawlers. In order to get one good pic- 
ture, you have to make many expo- 
sures, as anyone knows: and as picture 
assistant Dee Knapp had an idea San- 
dra would naturally want to drop the 
valentine into the box, where it would 
be irretrievable, she had the foresight 
to come equipped with spares—and a 
good thing it was, because before we 
finished photographing, Sandra had 
dropped seven in the box. So if Roy 
was somewhat surprised to get seven 
identical valentines from his wife and 
daughter, that is how it happened. 


Did you know that there are 26.7 million 
home-based cats in this country, and 22.6 
million dogs? ... That Duncan Hines 
eats ice cream for breakfast? 


Arizona is sometimes called ** The WVal- 
entine State” because it was admitted 
to the Union on February 14, 1912. 


While making up her mind what to or- 
der for lunch the other day, Barbara 
Benson told us about the advertising- 
agency executive here who decided to 
impress the representatives of his new- 
est and biggest account by taking them 
to lunch across town at what is per- 
haps the most expensive restaurant in 
the world—certainly the highest-priced 
here. Even so, he was startled when 
the check came to $475. But after brood- 
ing over it for a while back at the office 
he put it down on his expense account 
as $4750. And in a matter of minutes 


after he had filed the account, the head 
bookkeeper appeared in a state of excite- 
ment. The executive pretended to study 
the offending expense account. “No 
wonder you're astonished,” he said. 
“T put an extra zero down. It should 
be only $475, not $4750.” The book- 
keeper beamed. “I knew it must be 
something like that,’’ he said. “Sorry to 
have bothered you.” 


A friend in the Forest Service wrote 
Peter Briggs about the bear cub they’d 
rescued from an Arizona forest fire, 
which they named Smokey and sent 
to the Washington zoo to recover from 
his singeing. There he dramatized to 
so many youngsters the need for 
forest-fire prevention that Smokey 
now decorates a boy-size sweater that 
Nora O’Leary’s five-year-old Stevie 
wears to the Central Park zoo when he 
visits the bears. In fact, you'll soon be 
able to buy whole Smokey outfits. So 
if you have a five-year-old, too, be pre- 
pared. 


DI PIETRO 





Stevie and Smokey visit the zoo. 


DIANE AND ALLEN ARBUS 


Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


Studies show that boys who earn part 
of their spending money have better 
personalities than do those who get 
“free” allowances. ... Americans con- 
sume about 58,000,000 sandwiches per 
day; 20,000,000 at lunch and 10,000,000 
at supper in the home, 28,000,000 in 
restaurants. . Average height of 
women in this country is 5’ 3.4”, but 
at least 8 per cent are over 5’ 8” tall! 
Women grow tallest in California. 


One of the heads of the dress industry 
here was telling Wilhela Cushman 
the inside story on the trend to pink, 
how it started by one woman trying to 
buy a dress to match the pink feathers 
in her favorite hat. She started at Alt- 
man’s and worked her way up Fifth 
Avenue—Russeks, Lord & Taylor’s, 
Bonwit’s, and all in between, the whole 
way to Bergdorf’s. Not one pink dress 
that matched her hat. But in each dress 
department a salesgirl afterward filled 
in a “wanted slip’’ for a pink dress. This 
caused about a dozen individual buyers 
in the next few days to ask about pink 
dresses among the manufacturers. Not- 
ing the inquiries, the manufacturers 
phoned their different fabric suppliers, 
who in turn had various materials dyed 
up in shades of pink. “‘So you see,” said 
the dress man to Wilhela, “‘it’s just like 
your magazine keeps ‘saying —‘Never 
underestimate ——’”’ 


We found Louella Shouer deep in dis- 
cussion the other day with a man from 
Concord, Massachusetts, named 
David Adams, who has‘just invented 
and patented a method*for making 
square eggs. He was showing Louella 
how it was possible to transfer the in- 
sides of an egg from the shell to a 
cubical plastic container that could 
be sealed and frozen. An old-fash- 
ioned egg may be easier to lay than a 
square one, but it’s harder to pack 
away efficiently. Also, Louella pointed 
out, you could take off the plastic top, 
season the egg, and cook it right in 
the container. We'll keep you in 
touch with developments. 


When we saw the blue-and-white Greek 
flag hanging in front of the Waldorf- 
Astoria we stepped inside to find out for 
you how the hotel was taking care of 
King Paul and Queen Frederika. 
It appears that with true diplomatic 
tact they treat all royalty alike. With a 
hotel staff of 2800, comprising 37 na- 
tionalities, language presents no prob- 
lem. The King and Queen were given 
all-Greek service, just as Queen Juliana 
recently got all-Dutch. By the way, on 
one whole floor of the hotel, the eleventh, 
or South American, nothing is spoken 
but Spanish and Portuguese. And 
there’s one waiter, we learned, who 
speaks eleven Arabic dialects. We asked 
what potentate he’d served last. The 
answer was President Auriol of 
France. ““You see,” said our Waldorf 
friend, “this waiter happens to be a 
Frenchman. . . . And you might tell 
your readers,” our man added, “‘that for 
anyone from below the Mason-Dixon 
line we can provide baby-sitters with 
Southern accents.” 
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Sue stood unmoving in the high-railed 
prisoner’s box as the judge concluded. Later 
she would recall his words and think them 
over; now, all her ears could accept was the 
conclusion of the jury. .. . “We find her not 
guilty.” We find her not guilty! She was free. 

In the three months of her imprisonment 
she had faced the other possible verdict. She 
had deliberately looked at the noose—the 
awful rope—but she had never, never be- 
lieved in its reality. Never. 

The judge finished his remarks about the 


ease with which the innocent can be con- 


_ fused with the guilty, when they carelessly 


allow themselves to become involved with 
murder. What he said didn’t matter. What 
was important was that he called Helen again 
by her name. She was no longer “Prisoner at 


the bar’; she was Mrs. Steven Graham, and 
she was free to go. 

The tall policeman who had been her 
special guard stepped forward and opened the 
latched gate of the box. His face was impas- 
sive as always. Helen walked down the steps 
to the aisie, holding her eyes steady to meet 
the avid upturned stares of the crowded 
courtroom. 

At the back of the room a man stood and 
for a moment their eyes met. His were clear, 
thoughtful eyes, set in a thin, long face sur- 
mounted by an unruly thatch of reddish hair. 
Dr. Jonathan Merrill, psychological consult- 
ant to the Toronto police, had come to inter- 
view her at the beginning of her imprison- 
ment. He had a gentle manner and a quiet, 
almost hesitant way of questioning, as if the 


By FRANCES SHELLEY WEES 


words did not matter; as if those eyes saw 
through to the truth. 

As Helen reached the lowest step Jerry, 
her brother, moved toward her. His thin 
young face was terribly changed; there were 
deep lines at the corners of his tightly pressed 
mouth. He took her arm quickly and moved 
her down the aisle. Behind them the people 
in the audience were dubious, unsatisfied. A 
man was murdered, an interesting, wealthy 
young Canadian with a long Toronto family 
history. But this girl was going free after all. 
In spite of the evidence, she was going free. 

Who had killed Steven Graham? How had 
he really died? 

Jerry slid Helen into the front seat, and 
climbed in under the wheel. He turned north, 


round the circle CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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Tt was a lesson all women learn in war. 


Must she face this in peace too ? 


HE door closed behind him, and the sound of 

horses’ feet soon died away on the drive. 
She turned back into the hall, the smile still 
fading from her lips, and groped for the familiar 
curve of the banister in a sudden blindness— 
climbed the stairs slowly, holding to the rail like 
an’ old woman, to find refuge in the big room she 
had shared with him since his return from the 
war six years ago. It was new then, completed 
during his long absence, but every foot of it was 
now colored by their life together, and so was be- 
reft of comfort by his departure today. The bed 
with its fourslender posts supporting a white canopy 
invited collapse on its broad bosom, but she swerved 
from it to a chair beside the fireplace and sat down 
carefully, as though any jar might shatter the frail 
composure she still preserved. There had been 
times when she had wept in the privacy of other 
rooms, flung down on the counterpane in despair 
over the endless partings which war brought to 
wives. Such behavior, she believed, was for 
younger women who had not endured the hard 
schooling she had known. And this room was a 
happy one, inhabited so far by security and leisure 
and a profound relief. Until lately, when the writ- 
ing once more appeared on the wall. 


‘‘My dear —” He hesitated, 
trying to tell her the 
thing she already knew. 


As usual, she had seen him off with restraint 
and no complaints. As usual, there were plans for 
her to join him before long in the place where he 
was going. This time there would be no danger 
ahead of him, as there had been before. That is, 
the war was over. And yet, even in the darkest 
days of the fighting there had been no desolation 
to compare with what she was feeling now. 

It was nothing very sudden which had taken 
him from her today. Fifteen years ago, when he 
set out for the first Congress in Philadelphia with 
Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, she had 
been very brave and very ignorant: “I hope you 
will all stand firm—I know George will,”” she had 
said to them at parting. He was away seven weeks 
that time, and less than a year later he had 
answered a second call to Philadelphia. Much had 
happened in the interim, and she made no Spar- 
tan speeches then, hearing with dismay the clink 


‘ of his sword belt as he descended the stairs—it 


startled her to see him in uniform again, for she 
thought he had laid it aside forever when they 
married. She clung to him, and he reassured her. 
A few weeks only, he had said. The journey was 
inconvenient, to be sure, with all the building 


work to see to here at CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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In the flickering firelight, old Tabitha’s eyes gleamed wickedly 


There was hostility there . . . and something more. 


Why should she hate me, whom she had never seen before? 








Sally walked out 
| =<. on him, 
her head held high, 
ha sing every male 
| to watch that exit. 
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Mike ELLIOTT lounged in the doorway of Joe Douglas’ 
bedroom. “So you're that serious about her?” 

“As serious as you can get.” Joe was picking a tie. 

“Strange. You prowl New York for six years and then 
get yourself snared in some hamlet in Missouri. It was 
Missouri, wasn’t it?”’ in the tone of voice he might have 
used if it had been the Australian bush. 

“It was Missouri.” Joe looked up. ““That’s just the 
point. Sally isn’t like the women here. She’s scrubbed 
and fresh and at 

“You make her sound like someone’s laundry.” 

Joe took ties from the rack. He glanced complacently 
at Elliott. “You may not believe it, old boy, but Sally 
is different. She’s sweet and unspoiled. There isn’t a 
vain bone in her body. To her, glamour is so much 
tapioca. She is a down-to-earth, straightforward, 
blessedly unspoiled female. Probably the last of her 
species,” he ended wisely. “And she is just what I have 
always wanted.” 

Mike lifted an eyebrow. “Correction. There is no 
such creature as a different woman. They’re all alike. 
I’ve known thousands of them. It just takes you a little 
longer to find it out about some of them.” 

“You’ve been with that agency so long, you’re a 
jaded cynic. You haven't seen anything like my Sally 
in years. She wouldn’t give that’ —his fingers snapped 
contemptuously—‘“‘for all your models and contracts 
tied up in cellophane and a big plaid bow! She is as dif- 
ferent from those gaunt clotheshorses you beau around 
as—as night from day,” he concluded lamely. 

“Tf you are referring to Elaine, she is one of the high- 
est-paid fashion models in New York. Anyway, I think 
(ll probably marry her.” 

- “You've said that before.” 

“So Elaine keeps pointing out,” he said cheerfully. 

He glanced about the CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 





By Max fampton 








Itis the consensus of connoisseurs generally that white- 
shingled Rock Hallis the finest remaining example of 
a Colonial Georgian great-house on Long Island. 


By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 


The dining room, with its fine mantelpiece, paneling and tile-framed 
fireplace, is furnished with table and chairs of American Chippendale, 


Was Rock Hall was new, the salt- 
meadow lands of Josiah Martin’s farm 
swept in green waves of willows and 
grass almost from Jamaica Bay to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Now the mansion en- 
joys what is left of this landscape in 
a tiny park solidly surrounded by 
Lawrence, Long Island, in the Town of 
Hempstead, a matter of minutes from 
Manhattan. The Colonial barns and 
outbuildings are gone, even their 
ghosts; but the great-house stands there 


heh ll 


in style, powder-white as a wig in this 
pretty protectorate of lawn and trees, 
filled to excitement with finery inside, 
and giving off its glow of Georgian ele- 
gance from pre-Revolutionary times. 
Rock Hall has the next thing to a one- 
family history; lived in only by Martins 
from 1767 to 1824, then only by Hew- 
letts until 1948, when the Hewletts 
gave it to the Town of Hempstead, 
which maintains it now with polish and 
perfection forthepleasure of the public. 


a Chinese rug and rare early-American mirror. Between the candle- 
stick brackets with hurricane shades is a Wollaston portrait. 
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This drawing room and one adjoining it to the rear were thrown to- wedding. The landscape over the mantel was painted for the panel 
8 4] & ! 8 E I z Ep 
gether in 1806 and redecorated in the Federal style for a big family when the house was new. The harp was played at the wedding. 


EZRA STOLLER 
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Upstairs in Rock Hall there are four large bedrooms like this one, all just {cross from the drawing room above is this parlor with its earlier panel- 
as beautifully furnished, and a study that looks out over the front porch ing, four of the Martins’ Chippendale chairs, and an English gaming table. 





DI PIETRO 
“Julie just lies on the sofa dreaming up impossible schedules for herself and 
doing nothing except giggle over some comic books and eat chocolate bars.” 


From one pownt of view, most of the failure 


in marriage can be traced to lack of emotional maturit) 


One of the partners has never really grown up; 
more fre quently. both have failed to do so. 
They are two children tr) ing to make a % 
ld game out of the most serlous adult é Tre, 
Lit and of course it can’t be done. Z 
l ( rer Somme of the ? a 
prominen trai ( 1 lity and ¢ NLTLSE ling to ye 
more maturity. are 
therefore important p of n L marriage counseling 
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but it’s hard being shut up all day 
with three babies. And Jack 


never kisses me —all he wants is sex.’ 


HE = “I thought women were 
supposed to know how to cook, 
keep house and care for children. 


But my wife acts like a child herself.” 


Julie tells her side: “There are times, 
lots of times, when I hate Jack,” Julie said. 
She was an attractive girl, whose glowing skin, 
fine eyes and classic features defied her careless 
make-up and sloppy, uncorseted figure. ““Times 
like last night. “Robbie’s wet, why don’t you 
change him?’ Jack yelled to me in the kitchen, 
Jack was stretched out on the living-room sofa 
with his shoes off, smoking a cigarette and 
reading the paper. I'd fed Jack a good steak 
dinner, served on a lace cloth by candlelight. 
I have my great-grandmother’s silver can- 
delabra and linens. After dinner I carried out 
and washed the dishes, with no help from him. 
Then I washed sixty diapers in the set tubs and 
hung them on the line in the back yard. We 
have no washing machine. 

“When Jack yelled the news about the baby, 
I was busy mixing the formula. I was so tired 
I could hardly stand up. Also I intended to 
change Robbie in a few minutes, when I gave 
him his ten-o’clock bottle. If the baby needed 
to be changed in such a hurry, I thought Jack 
could do it. | was brought up to count ten be- 
fore I lose my temper. I counted ten. Then I 
went to the baby’s crib, which I’d pushed into 
the living room, and did the changing. I gave 
Robbie a little pat and put him down in the 
crib. He started to howl. 

“Immediately Butch and Ellis woke up in 
the bedroom, and started crying for glasses of 
water. I took them the water. Jack, who hadn’t 
stirred from the sofa, although the baby was 
purple in the face by now, said he’d like some 
water too. [I got Jack his water, went back into 
the kitchen and finished mixing the formula. 
I then fed the baby and he hushed. I pushed 
the crib back where it belongs. 

“When I came into the living room again, 
Jack was just finishing his water. Without once 
raising his eyes from the newspaper, he sort of 
pawed the air and set the empty glass on the 
coffee table. I picked up the glass and threw it 
on the floor, and it smashed to smithereens. 
Next I picked up Jack’s ash tray and broke 
that too. Then I sat down, just quietly sat down 
in a chair, and started crying and couldn’t stop. 

“When Jack asked what was the matter,” 
she went on, “I was too ashamed to talk. Actu- 
ally I don’t know what made me act that way, 
unless I am a little queer from too many 
babies. If I tried to explain, I knew Jack would 
either think I was crazy or else decide I was 
childish. His oldest sister—Alice is forty-two 
and owns our house—lives next door. When 
Jack got tired asking what was wrong, he went 


over to visit Alice CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 


« “I know I cry too muchi} 
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ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Although a woman cannot “mark” her baby by seeing something unpleasant before he is born, she definitely can influence his behavior pattern. 





) ASHLEY MONTAGU and 


ERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 





For years scientists have believed that your unborn baby 


lives an insulated existence, protected from all external influence, but this is not true. It is exciting news 


that you can control the development of your unborn child. 


(Doctor Montagu, chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Rutgers, is a world-renowned anthropologist, 
social biologist, lecturer and author. He has been a profes- 
sor of anatomy; consultant to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization; senior lecturer, 
Veterans’ Administration, Postgraduate Training Program 
in Psychiatry at the Phipps Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital; director of research, New Jersey Committee for 
Health and Physical Development, etc. His books include On 
Being Human, Introduction to Physical Anthropology, State- 
ment on Race, Adolescent Sterility, Atlas of Anatomy, 


The Natural Superiority of Women, and many others.) 


Mars. anprews had a private room in the hospital and 
a special nurse for herself and her baby. She was a 
sweet, quiet woman, an excellent patient who made 
few demands. Her newborn baby, on the other hand, 
was the most difficult infant in the nursery. He was 
irritable. He squirmed and cried all the time, suffered 
from diarrhea, and frequently vomited for no apparent 


reason. He had been this way from the day he was 


born, yet he had no physical disability. His trouble was 
that he was neurotic. He was born neurotic. 

Heredity? Not at all. There was no record of neurosis 
in either family. Then how could the child have been 
born neurotic? The evidence indicates that it occurred 
because during the eighth month of her pregnancy Mrs. 
Andrews’ husband was killed in an automobile accident. 
As a result of her emotional state during this period— 
the shock, the grief, and the absence of her husband’s 
love—her unborn baby developed some of the symp- 
toms we associate with neurosis. He was born neurotic. 

Perhaps this sounds like one of the “old wives’ tales” 
about prenatal influence which you may have heard as 
a child. The fact is that we realize today how accurate 
in many ways the “old wives”’ were in their conception 
of mother-child relationship, both before birth and 
afterward. In their deep, almost intuitive awareness of 
the complete physical and psychic bond between a 
mother and her infant, they were wiser than most of 
the scientists of their time. 

For many years, these scientists believed that the fetus 


lived an insulated, nirvanalike CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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Tweeds are among the loveliest, longest-lasting fashions you can ow 


This vear, beautiful textured tweed suits come to tou 


with satin or shantung blouses, high-heeled pumps, little satin ha 
Some have camisole dinner-hour tops, but most are so an 

that a sweater can alternate with a silk blouse. Twe 

coats are big voluminous topcoats or new knee-length straight coats 


wear over other tweeds or wools. Colors are chalk bh 


pink or leaf green as well as beyges and grays and flecked mixtur 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Wonderful new length 

in a bold plaid tweed 

by Mel Davidow, leather-bound 
canvas satchel, gold-and-topaz 


earrings by Seaman Schepps. 





Blond beige for tweeds—lovely new ® 
color in calfskin pumps, hand-sewn mocha 


gloves, good with topaz jewelry, a brilliant silk scarf. 
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rs Casual tweed with satin blouse, 


by Jeanne Campbell, buckskin carryall bag by Harry Green. 


RICHARD DORMER 





Country, town or travel coat in a basket-weave tweed with flecks 


of color, by Lo Balbo. Mr. John’s stitched velvet cloche. 





| 


liagonal tweed bolero suit—Omar Kiam of Ben Reig, bag by Greta. 


Shrimp-color shantung blouse with gray-mixture tweed, by Hannah Troy, 


jersey pillbox by Chanda, smoky alligator bag by Lucille. 
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THE JOURNALS 
GEM OFA 
WARDROBE 


Our favorite wardrobe is small, well 
chosen, complete. Its news lies in the choice of 
color and fabric rather than in extremes of fashion. 
A crisp navy-blue worsted bolero suit loves a pretty 
blouse . . . it might be a sheer polka dot, a white 
linen or a tie silk. The beige wool basic dress has a 
crisp piqué tab at the neckline, but looks just as 
pretty worn with a wardrobe of scarves in jewel 
colors. The princess line may be worn belted or not. 
An all-purpose coat in the loveliest shade of red goes 
over anything... is an ““Kasy to Make”’ design, has 

patch pockets. A print dress is a feminine and impor- 
tant fashion this spring. The print should be chosen 
with care, and consideration of color and size of 
design. With all prints, choose a style of utmost 
simplicity ... let the fabric tell the story. A “gem” 


is always an understatement, always quality, always 


| a fashion that will endure. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 





A crisp navy worsted bolero suit is the essence of spring. 


Wear with dotted blouse, bright flower, a feminine hat. Vogue Design 


No. 6230, 10 to 18. T} 





f jacket may be worn open or closed. 


1 fil le Me »| \ 


slim beige wool would be a “‘gem’’ in any wardrobe. 


[ts princess line to be worn belted or unbelted, 


Lasy to Make” Vogue Design No. 8234. 





sorted s« arves, 
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The most difficult but most rewarding fabric to find is a becoming print. 

This delightful cherry-and-white combination is classic in its simplicity, will become 

most figures. The print colors should be keyed to your coat color, or vice versa. 

“Easy to Make” Vogue Design No. 8192. Coat, © Very Easy to Make” Design 6217. | 


RICHARD AVEDON 
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height refr 
/ storage KITCHEN 









53x 9'9" 


area 
2% ote 










storage 


OINING AREA 





Range has 4 surface units, 21!" 
oven; refrigerator, 7 cubic feet of\y 
storage; each is only 24/’ widel’ 






Sliding-door cabinet for dishes opens from both sides, makes serving easy. In lower section, 
toaster, waffle baker and casseroles are kept. Colored stain on cabinets accents wood texture. 





Mixing center features vertical pan file, spaced shelves for supplies, tip-down 
flour and sugar bins (on wall), turn-around unit (under corner counter). 


Washer is big enough to handle a real load, 
but small enough to fit into 20'’-deep closet. 
By GLADYS TABER 


N° bigger than a minute, but set for a Saturday-night buffet for the 


neighbors. The young couple who scramble breakfast eggs in this 
inhi a en : : : 
3°3’" x 9'9” kitchen like to cook, have friends in and keep open house. 


The first suggestion the JouRNAL made was to take out the door and 
give the kitchen a sense of space by opening it to the living room. Next 
the equipment was chosen to give much for little space, and it is a modern 
miracle to see! Finally. storage cabinets were built of wood to make best 
use of odd-sized spaces. For example, a tall cupboard for those inevitable 


mops and cleaning tools fitted in from floor to eeiling on the wall left ol 
the sink, anc 


room in lower section for a roll-away washer. 
A folding een, on wheels, can be moved across the kitchen opening 


when the part over and the kitchen needs to retire from public view. 


What fun | e a gay Valentine supper here—fun all the year, 


too, in the littl kitchen planne dfora home-loving young couple! 


Color make kitchen eem large is Lurquoise linoleum 
ners match inside of cabinets. Black-and-white floor 


linoleum tile continues into living room. 

















Proof of a happy home life: if you can persuade 
your wife to select some tender valentines filled 
with nostalgia to send to your old flames on the 
fourteenth. (Better look at ‘em yourself first, 
though!) s 

My theory that it’s better to write my Dream 
Girl a tactful note on delicate household dif- 
ferences than to argue orally is breaking down. 
I write her a note worthy of a Talleyrand and 
she writes me back a scorcher worthy of Betty 
Hutton. 

e 

Some of our town’s most candid people go to 
Aspen to ski instead of to Florida to sun-bathe, 
maybe to kid their neighbors into thinking 
they’re still under forty and just slouping over 
with vim and vigor. 


I'm a trifle embarrassed when I try to parade 
George Washington and Abe Lincoln before my 
two sons as illustrious models to imitate. They see 
readily enough how noble G.W. and Honest Abe 
were. But they also see too clearly how little their dad 


resembles either one. 
e 


My crusade to learn five words of Spanish at 
breakfast and read four lines of poetry at dinner 
is running into obstacles: eggshells are tossed at 
me before I can say “‘usted,” and bread crumbs 
thrown before I utter a whole line of iambic 


pentameter. 
° 


. 


I’ve wagered the janitor at our office build- 
ing $2 that he could air-cool every room all 
summer on what he wastes overheating the 


building all winter. 
e 


Our local lung doctor has shocked the fresh-air 
fiends who open their bedroom windows wide so it 
can snow on their beds. “Keep warm!” he tells "em. 
Cold air is bad for em (he tells °em) and enough 
fresh air comes in around the storm sash of a closed 
window. 

e 

The social-science researchers at our bridge 
table conclude that most husband-wife quarrels 
begin before breakfast. Our findings: Begin the 
day with music, a shower, hot coffee and a word- 
less kiss until after the ham and eggs. 


At last some of us rebellious fathers begin to 
understand one phase of “progressive educa- 
tion”: it trains our little geniuses to read the 
lurid comic books instead of Ivanhoe. 


One of our town’s animated young matrons sent 
me a post card from Europe that squeaks, and until 
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the hous? 


By HARLAN MILLER 


I answer it, every time 1 hug my Dream Girl it 
makes a noise like a cat miaowing. “Either answer 
it, she says, ‘or take it out of your breast pocket.” 


“Why are all us girls so crazy to take off a few 
more pounds,” demands Betty Comfort, twisting 
her hips like a corkscrew, “when a few extra 
pounds in strategic curves have done so much 
for Marilyn Monroe?” 


As soon as we can all agree on the color of the 
tile, we aim to lift the face of our dignified old 
bathroom. From the spirited difference of opinion 
you'd think it was an old family shrine. 


“For a gold watch you could coax a boy to 
swear off liquor and tobacco till twenty-one 
when I was in high school,” muses Peter Com- 
fort, knocking icicles off his eaves trough with 
a rake. “My lawyer tells me he’s had to prom- 
ise his son a convertible plus gasoline money.” 


Lately our town’s husbands and wives have 
found a new cuss word to throw at each other: “ Per- 
fectionist!”’ they hiss. If it’s a sin to be a perfection- 
ist, Pll gamble it’s a forgivable sin; not all perfection- 
ists will go to hell; except maybe here on earth. 


When I drive across the republic’s vast open 
spaces and see gobs of surplus real estate every- 
where, I marvel how the go- 
getters manage to wheedle 
and squeeze so many fami- 
lies into life on a 50’ lot. 


At our club’s big round 
luncheon table we're  in- 
clined to agree that while 
Art Godfrey may or may not 
be “humbler” than Julius 
La Rosa, we’d much rather 
hear Julius sing. 
, @ 

My favorite father-in-law 
growls that too many of 
America’s best minds are 
concentrated on selling us 
too many marginal thing- 
umbobs of chromium and 
plastic. “What they ought to 
sell,” he vows, “is more new 
houses each complete with 
$4000 of essential equip- 
ment, all on one and_ the 
same mortgage.” 


So far as I can discern, the primitives who 
oppose four-lane highways are the illegitimate 
stepchildren of grim pioneers who thought the 
automobile was a transitory contraption in- 
vented by Satan to scare horses. 


So far I haven’t yet persuaded my Lady of 
Sheer Delight that she can bake a potato in a 
pressure cooker in ten or fifteen minutes. .. . 
She suspects this is merely my cunning attempt 
to perpetrate an atomic-bomb explosion in our 
own house. 

e 

Occasionally I find that my best suit is down 
at the state university with Junior, and my pet 
tan gabardine topcoat is in our youngest’s locker 
at junior high, and I'm overwhelmed with the 
ambition to join a nudist colony. 


... When my youngest, in the midst of out- 
talking and outarguing me> suddenly turns 
thoughtful and listens for thirty seconds, 

... And our daughter’s writing on an envelope 
reminds me of a beloved footstep in the driveway, 

.. . Or Junior’s stiff-bristled cheek brushes 
against my ear as we meet 100 miles from home 
for a college basketball game, 

... And my slender wife says, “Now do this 
exercise with me twenty times before you get a 
cup of coffee’>» —— s 

Then I understand more deeply the adoration 
of a husband who buys his wife a small gift each 
week on the day they were married. 





“Tt’s too bad we housewives don’t have a union. The 
way I figure it I get nine cents an hour at this job.” 
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Roses are the oldest flowers whose beauty 


and fragrance are told of in the history of 


man. Herbs are older. But herbs aren’t 
flowers, and some herbs go from leaf to seed 
without any flowers to speak of. But the 
rose has filled more hearts, engaged more 
minds, inspired more art, been the em- 
blazoned symbol of wars, the motif of more 
poetry than any other flower. 

Now having spoken in a nice and com- 
plimentary way of the rose, even written a 
verse or two about that “sweetest flower 
that grows,” I am about to turn to more 
mundane matters. If I have passed too 
lightly over the patron saint of lovers— 
Valentine, to you—forgive me. Seemed 
pretty obvious, anyway, and time’s awastin’. 
I’m not aiming to write a book, and I must 
invite you to a little “supper for six” and 
give away all its secrets before I change my 
mind and get off the beam. 

The opening chapter, otherwise the be- 
ginning of this winter solace of a supper, is, 
as you'll notice, colorful, tempting, suffi- 
cient. Did you ever give thought to the 
fact—for that’s what it is, fact—that on 
the table set for a meal the china, the silver, 
the glassware and the decorations do a lot 
to stimulate your appetite and that of the 
others? Food, looking its best, does as much. 
Well, it’s true, and I have proved it hun- 


dreds of times. Watch it. Try it. And you 


start on your partyish “supper for six” in 
this fair way. Here goes. 


Jellied Madriléne 

in Avocado Halves 
Peel 3 small ripe avocados and cut into halves 
lengthwise. Take out the stone. (Plant the 
stone—it grows a lovely plant. And it may 
bear.) Mix 2 tablespoons red caviar with one 
12!s-ounce can jellied consommé madriléne. Fill 
the six avocado halves with this mixture and 
garnish with chicory or some fancied green. 
Make a little crib, you know. Serve with lemon 
quarters. And I am going to remind you now 
that all the receipts will well and truly satisfy 
all craving, longing and good appetite of six 
diners. 


Many ways, many good. One of the 
ways to get the most out of sweetbreads is to 
first observe them for freshness. They don’t 
keep for keeps. See that the fat and gristle 
dou’t take up too much room on the sweet- 
bread itself. And most important of all for 
my taste, get the market to swear that, on 
the honor of all concerned, the sweetbread 
once, not too long ago, belonged to a calf. 
Not to a pig, not to any animal but a calf. 
And you can tell after one buy, it’s a luxury 
item. Get the right sweetbread, and if you 
want a fine supper dish, here’s one that 
would make a queen smile and dream dreams 
of empire. And so you'll be on the way 


to making —— CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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Jellied Madriléne 


in Avocado Halves 
Sautéed Sweetbreads, 
Chicken-Liver-and-Bacon Rolls 
Sauce Smitane 
Buttered Peas with Rice 
Catalina Salad 
Cloverleaf Rolls 
Forgotten Dessert 

Coffee 
(Planned for 6) 
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“An Incident of the Revolution,”’ painted by Jacob Eichholtz (1776-1842). The painting shows General 


Washington greeting General Lee, who had been mistaken for a servant by the now-alarmed cook. 


I From an old cookbook: 
Would you be known as wanted guest 
In proper garments nobly drest, 
Adorned as well in etiquette 
Acceptable to all the best 
Society. Like jewel set 
In precious metal, always let 
Your first thought for your neighbors be, 
Thence springs true hospitality. 


2 If the above be false or true 
I’ll have to leave that up to you. 


:B Comes the twenty-second and George’s birthday. 
He’d be “along in years,’’ as we say. An impassioned 
correspondent wrote to beg me not to forget a dash of 
cinnamon in George’s cherry pie. Every George might 
fall for this. And all you Marthas try it. 


4 There are few things like a curry to allow so many 
strings on its fiddle. To help prove this, you might 
add some chunks of banana to your favorite shrimp 
curry. Serve in a ring of rice. And there’s an exotic 
dish for you. 


> Here’s an after-skating-party bill of fare that fits the 
age-between group like a carpet slipper after a snow- 
shoveling assignment. Cook 1 cup elbow macaroni. 
Add to 2 cans undiluted vegetable soup. Add 4 frank- 
furters, sliced; turn into a casserole. Bake, covered, at 
375°F. until bubbling. Serve with crisp toasted crackers, 
fruit and coffee. In front of a white birch fire. Does 
anyone play the banjo? O, Susanna! 


4 Are you a not-to-be-restrained cooky maker and 
baker? If so, two groups rise up and call you blessed. 
One is the solicitor for the church-fair food table. The 
other her children (meaning the cooky maker’s chil- 
dren). 


7 This leads up to saying that some chopped raw 
prunes added to your oatmeal-cooky batter is an in- 
spiration. See what the consumer has to say. 


3 Be time now for teatime. This means little sweet 
sandwiches featuring ginger marmalade. Shall I pre- 
sent a few? Here they,are. Let’s go. 
% Spread a slice of graham bread with cream cheese; 
put together with another slice spread with ginger 
marmalade. 

Add finely chopped walnuts or pecans to ginger 


marmalade, and sandwich on white bread, buttered, of 
course. 
Above all, keep your sandwiches thin. And if you 


can’t get ginger 


: marmalade, add a little preserved 
ginger to orange 


iarmalade. 
10 You no doubt do ashopping go in sundry places, 
high and low, for fruit-cup difference. Listen in while 
your own Annie lets you spin words 
a party line. The pariy lin 


that will come on 
that is yours and mine. 





1H Sweeten that fruit cup—if sweetening is needed— 
with a drizzle of honey. 

Try adding a scoop of lime or mint sherbet. 

Top the fruit cup with a small bunch of frosted green 
grapes. 

Add a canned greengage plum for a nice change. 


12 When the old-fashioned become the new-fashioned, 
look out. They’ll bust out all over. I guess it’s old, but 
it’s new to me. Put through the food grinder raw car- 
rots and salted peanuts—3 parts peanuts to 1 part car- 
rots. Add to softened butter or margarine. Why, it’s 
a sandwich spread. Didn’t you know? 


138 And here’s an hors d’oeuvre as smart as the newest 
Paris hemline: Make some little rounds of toast. Now 
stuff large green olives with anchovy or anchovy paste. 
Cut a slice off the bottom of each olive so it will 
stand—each on its tiny toast base. 


14 Tiny hot mince pies, with a rosette of hard sauce, 
appeared on a tea table. I ate five! I watch my figure, 
too, but they were too good to resist. 


1% This is the time when husbands come home bring- 
ing the unexpected guest. Don’t drat him; feed him. 
Here’s a supper you may keep on hand for sure. Then 
you may smile without getting a wrinkle. 


1G Open a can of sweet potatoes and slice. Peel, core 
and slice tart apples. Arrange in layers in a casserole, 
dusting each layer with cinnamon and brown sugar, 
and dotting with butter or margarine. Top with strips 
of bacon. Bake until the apples are tender. Serve with 
cold sliced ham. 


17 Tomato soup is a thought. You can do a lot with it. 
For instance, thin slices of cooked ham or corned beef 
heated in the soup and served on cooked rice makes 
a nice hearty late-supper dish after a strenuous out- 
door hour or two. With anything that happens to be 
in the refrigerator. 


4% Here’s one for your book: a casserole of creamed 
salmon topped with deviled eggs and sprinkled with 
buttered crumbs, baked until salmon bubbles and 
crumbs are browned. 


i) A stuffed pear may not be great as great foods go, 
but it’s admired when stuffed with some good cheese— 
say Roquefort, now, or creamy Brie—with seedless 
grapes cut into pieces. Try it for a salad, have it cold, 
serve it with crackers toasted brown. 


2@ Here’s a two-way suggestion as timely as a Febru- 
ary thaw: Cook a package of elbow macaroni in boil- 
ing salted water. Drain well. Add 1 cup thick com- 
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mercial sour cream, 14 cup chopped green onion, an 
salt to taste. Toss all together. If served cold, chill i 
If hot’s your choice, serve it very hot. It’s up to yo 
but definitely. Ladies’ choice. 


































21 Is there anything that doesn’t have a month ded: 
cated to it? I learn that February is Pancake Mont 
Discoveries are made in the kitchen, as excavating 
strange terrain ofttimes turns up surprises. As, ft 
show you, adding 2 or 3 tablespoons of molasses to you 
pancake batter. Serve with butter and sugar. 


22 The old-time “‘flapjacks’”’ were the same as grid 
dlers or pancakes. And there’s a sauce that’s traditional 
too. This is shaved maple sugar, mixed with thick 
yellow cream (can we get it?) and, to trump the trick 
some squares of ripe old sage cheese on the side. And 


I can swear it’s wonderful. 


233 Did you know that there’s a wonderful oyster] 
stew in cans? And there’s more than one oyster to 4 


can! 
\ 


24 A mocha-fudge pie is news—and good news. It de 
serves, and will get, two stanzas. a 
Ist stanza: Have ready a 9” unbaked pie shell. Use) 
your best pastry recipe or take it easy and use a pie-| 
crust mix. Put a package of chocolate-fudge mjx into 
a bowl. Add 3 large eggs, 1 tablespoon instant coffee, } 
14 cup water and 14 cup melted butter or margarine. } 
Beat with a rotary beater until thoroughly mixed. | 


25 2nd stanza: Add to the chocolate mixture 34 cup | 
chopped pecans. Pour the whole thing into the un- 
baked crust. Bake at 375° F. 40 minutes, until filling 
is set. Cool. Serve with whipped cream. And it serves 
8 to 10 delighted guests. 


26 Spread a package or so of potato chips on shallow 
baking pans. Sprinkle lavishly with grated Parmesan 
or sharp American cheese. Ten minutes in a hot— 
400° F.—oven. Serve hot. Make plenty. They go like 
wildfire. 


27 I cannot be too serious now, so as a special present _ 
I will hand out a frivolous receipt for a frivolous dessert 
out of my private files. Take canned-peach halves, and 
drain well. Hollow out the hollows a little more. Fill 
hollows with slivered almonds and cover with frozen — 
raspberries, thawed. Then mask with almond-flavored 
whipped cream. And try it on your bridge or canasta | 
group. | 


2% Twenty-eight days more and winter dims his lan- 
tern and packs up to go. Time takes a holiday, and | 
loses those two days; and like keys lost from a ring, 
they are never found again. But each year I quote the | 
same inspiring words to you, feeling sure you will re- 
member. “If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” Why, look, spring’s almost here. Only 28 
days to wait for the first violet. Your ANNIE. 


PeRyY, 1794 






Tomato Soup 





Theyre going steady! 
SOUP ’?N’ CRACKERS 


Yes, Soup ’n’ Crackers are a devoted pair... and seen in all the best-places! 





7 T : ° . ; 
Next time you serve bowls of sturdy beef soup... or golden chicken noodle 
. or tomato soup with its rich, zesty flavor—try this. A gala snack tray, 
by ANNE MARSHALL with a tempting variety of crackers and a choice of fillings and “dips.” 


Director Home Economics 


Campbell Soup Company Like cottage cheese, flecked W ith green pepper fash deviled ham Seas 
peanut butter with crumbled bacon... or any favorite spread. People 
will eat and eat, and call for “seconds” of delicious soup and crackers. 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 


Beef Soup 
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When should a child 
first go to the dentist? 


HEN a child is about three years old, 
W ic shouid visit the dentist. This may 
seem quite young, but authorities say it is 
generally the best age to introduce a child 
to dental care. 


In most cases, little if any treatment is 
needed during the first visit. This appoint- 
ment, however, is important because it 
gives the child an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the dentist and his office. 
It also helps to build the child’s confidence 
so that future visits may be less likely to 
cause fear and anxiety. 


Authorities recommend dental examina- 
tions for a child at least twice a year after 
he is three years old. This enables the 
dentist to detect any small cavities in the 
so-called “baby teeth” and fill them prompt- 
ly. If this is not done, decay will progress 
with possible early loss of these “baby 
teeth.” This in turn may result in irregu- 
larities or crookedness in the permanent 
teeth. 


When the first permanent molars appear, 
around age six, dental check-ups are par- 
ticularly necessary. Though these molars 
may be mistaken for “baby teeth,” they 
are a part of the permanent set, and if they 
are lost, nature will not replace them. 
Prompt repair of weak spots or surface 
cracks in the six-year molars is essential 
for their preservation. 


Good dental health requires more than 





regular visits to the dentist. Diet, for ex- 
ample, plays an important part in keeping 
children’s teeth and gums healthy. Daily 
care of the teeth and gums is also essential 
to good dental health. Dentists say that all 
children should be taught to brush their 
teeth within ten minutes after every meal, 
for at least three minutes at a time. 


Tooth decay is largely a disease of the 
young. The American Dental Association 
estimates that about one out of every three 
children, entering the first grade, has a per- 
manent tooth so badly decayed that ex- 
traction is required. 


Fortunately, the prospect of reducing 
tooth decay has been improved by sodium 
fluoride treatments. These require four 
visits to the dentist at weekly intervals, and 
involve nothing more than applying the 
chemical directly to the children’s teeth. 


Dentists recommend that these treat- 
ments be given when children are three, 
seven, ten, and thirteen years of age. Studies 
show that after four treatments with so- 
dium fluoride, decay in children’s teeth 
may decrease as much as 40 percent. 

Adults, too, should visit the dentist 
regularly, have defects promptly repaired, 
keep the teeth clean, and eat well-balanced 
meals. These safeguards are important be- 
cause it has been established that there is a 
relationship between the health of teeth 
and gums, and general health. es 


Please send me a free 
copy of your booklet, 
254J, ‘For Good Teeth.”’ 
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Street__ 


City 
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wearing one of the fashionable dresses he had 
bought for me, such as other ladies wore on 
those occasions. But for ordinary daily liv- 
ing, and particularly in our privacy together, 


| he liked to see me in my quiet, simple Quaker 


costumes, with the high starched gauze cap 
over my hair. 

One day I came back from a walk and 
found Ahmed packing up. 

“We must go to England for the spring,” 
said Luke. “I think I have broken you in 
sufficiently to be a fashionable lady so that 
it won’t come too hard for you. You will of 
course have to be presented at Court in 
June.” : 

I had no objections to offer. What pleased 
my husband pleased me. 


What a strange house Friar’s Court was. 
We drove up to it in the watery morning of 
an April day, our boat having docked in the 
Thames. 

The driveway within the gate which 
opened from the quiet Chelsea street was 
well kept and wide, but it was densely hedged 
on either side with an- 
cient, clipped yew, 
twelve or fifteen feet 
high. One did not see 
the house until one 
turned at right angles 
into a square, graveled 
court. Then I admired 
the handsome, severe, 
monastic front of red 
brick, with windows 
high in the walls. An 
iron bell hung outside 
the front door with a 
long wrought-iron bell 
pull. Probably it and 
the front door, too— 
which was of heavy oak 
studded with nails, 
with an iron grille high 
in the middle of it— 
dated from the time 
when the house was 
really a priory or some- 
thing of the sort, inhab- 
ited by friars and 
monks. Ahmed had 
jumped down to open 
the door of the carriage, 
and my husband, get- 
ting out first, as usual, 
handed me out. By this 
time the front door had 
creaked back on its 
heavy hinges, and an array of English serv- 
ants stood there respectfully to welcome us. 

When each one had made a bob or curtsy 
and I had smiled acknowledgment, my hus- 
band turned to the butler and said: 

“And where’s Mistress Tabitha? In her 
room, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, she’s awaiting you there, hoping 
as you and the lady would do her the honor 
to visit her right away. She’s fair burning 
with impatience to see you, Master Luke.” 


is warm. 


the pane. 


Tue house had many features that re- 
minded of its monastic past. The corridors 
were arched and in some cases pointed like a 
church. The windows were mostly so high in 
the walls that I walked along below the level 
of the window sills. My husband, taller by a 
head, could sometimes see out. 

At the end of the light corridor we went 
down two little dark steps and through a 
dusky windowless vestibule into another 
wing. I stumbled at going up an unexpected, 
awkward little three-cornered turned stair. 
My husband’s hand was instantly under my 
elbow. A step or two more in pitch darkness 
and then he knocked on a door. A voice 
inside said, “Come in, come in,”’ in sharp, 
peremptory, querulous tones. 

The room we entered was bright and hot 
and smelled of spice. A blazing fire flickered 
on the wall® candles were lighted and the 
curtains drawn, although I knew the sun was 
shining outside. In a winged and hooded 
chair, shielded from every draft, sat a very 








WHAT CONSTELLATION 
HALTS? yon well, well! Nowy 


BY ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Where is the moon tonight, 
and every star? 


We sit beneath the white wings 
of the storm, 


and hear no sound; the wind 
has gone afar, 


only the kettle sings, the stove 


At the dark sills the snowflakes 
drift and wait, 


and frost ferns open slowly on 


What constellation halts its 
measured gait 

to stare at earth, wrapped in 
white snow again? 










































aged lady. Luke had told me all about hi 
knew she was. to him what Patsy wa 
me—and perhaps even more, since Luke 
an unfortunate child, who had never lo 
his mother afid had hardly known her. } 
tress Tabitha was now verging on nip 
years of age. The parchment, wrinkled | 
of her face was drawn so tight over the be 
as to give a sort of death’s-head appeara 
not at all mitigated by the large, frilled ; 
which she was wearing. Though we all 
and talked together quietly for fift 
twenty minutes in that hot stuffy r 
could not get over the fact that the first g 
Mrs. Tabitha had given me had been 
savage hostility. Hostility and someth 
else. I could not quite make out what. 


Bur my husband had got her gnarl 
rheumatic hand in his and was sitting by] 
side with some suggestion of a ren wal 
childhood. ‘Well, Tabitha,” he said, “g 
you glad to see us?” q 
“I’m glad to see you, sir,” she said. “T 
glad to see you, eu es Luke. Eh, I som 
times used to thi 
these old eyes ne 
would look on yo 
face again! And ne 
here you come aft 
these many years, ar 
I wouldn’t have knoy 





see, I’ve brought y yi 
a mistress.” 
“Yes, indeed,” sa 
Mrs. Tabitha, witht 
utmost decorun 
smoothing her s 
with her other knobb 
mittened hand. “Ye 
indeed. And glad I at 
to see the mistress 
you’ve brought!” He 
deep-set, beady eye 
met mine and I coul 
see them dancing wit 
acurious, wicked gleam 
“Yes, indeed, madam, 
I welcome you to Friar’s 
Court.” | 
“Thank you, Mrs, 
Tabitha!”’ said I. “You 
knew my husband in} 
his childhood, I think, | 
What a lot of stories. 
you'll be able to tell 
me. I look forward very | 

much to hearing them and to getting to kn 
you better.” 











“word, if she’d caught up a broomstick ani d | 


flown up the chimney, I shouldn’t have been 
very much surprised. 

We sat the proper amount of time, ex- 
changing banalities. I let my husband as 
usual carry the major share of the talk. We 
were then conducted to our bedroom, which 
was dim and rich, with heavy hangings to 
the high windows, and a carved, four-post 
bed with valance and tester of dark crimson. 
A coal fire burned cheerfully in the grate. 
A small dressing room for the master opened 
off the bedroom in the English way, and there 
Ahmed was sorting shirts, socks and ties. 
He had them spread out in piles on a nar- 
row feather bed which was made up there. | 

When we were freshened up we went 
downstairs to the dining room, where cold 
chicken, a huge ham, thin-sliced bread and — 
butter, and oranges, and hot tea had been” 
prepared for us. The omnipresent | Ahmed 
had slipped down to make the tea. (ly hus- 
band could not trust English servan)]s with 
this delicate operation. The heavy, /ornate, 
plushy furnishings of the dining room/ did not 
suit the austere, monastic architecture. After 
lunch, Luke took me on a tour all over the 
house, and I noticed the same overtrimmed 
effect everywhere, except in one room. 

“This one is your boudoir—if youd like to 
have it so!’ he said, opening a door. The 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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YLused to hate the way my skin looked!—peppered with 





‘Be l r a % 


‘coarse, dark pores—and so dull!” 


mt Com almost male your L over | 
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“What a heavenly change! My skin actually looks clear .. 
so much finer, I can hardly believe it!” 





The simplest, easiest, surest of daily treatments can make 
an amazing change in your skin—this very week! 


For the fact is—your skin is an incredibly sensitive 
thing. You know how quickly it reacts to heat and cold, 
sun and wind. In the same way, it reacts to the kind 
of daily care you give it. 

The unsuspected cause of most “poor” complexions 
is hidden dirt. Not ordinary surface dirt. But dirt that 
goes deep into pore-openings, where it hardens and 
sticks—making your skin look dull, pore-y, coarse. 
Pond’s Cold Cream is specifically designed to get right 
down to this deeper dirt that ordinary and less effective 
cleansings simply skim over. 


Refines by clearing deeper 


Because of its unique oil and moisture formula, a Pond’s 
Cold Creaming actually softens and floats out embedded, 
water-resistant dirt ... makes your skin fastidiously clean. 
Your skin looks “alive’? once more—clearer, finer in 
color and texture. 


Replenishes oils and moisture 
that keep skin looking young 


Every day—skin-softening oils and moisture are stolen 
from your skin by dry indoor heat, outdoor exposure— 


The Marchioness of Queensberry says: “I’ve found the 
surest way to a smooth, fresh skin is a good Pond’s Cold 
Creaming every day.” And Mrs. Archibald Roosevelt, Jr. 
says: “I consider cream cleansing a must for my face— 
and I wouldn’t use anything but Pond’s Cold Cream.” 


even by normal tensions and fatigue. A velvety Pond’s 
Cold Creaming gives back to your skin softening oils 
and moisture. Use it daily, and your skin will reward 
you with a smooth, supple softness. 












This way of using Pond’s Cold Cream 
is especially beneficial to facial contour 


I. Every night, circle fluffy fingerfuls of Pond’s Cold 
Cream briskly from base of throat up to forehead. This 
Pond’s circle-cleansing releases embedded dirt. It 
speeds up lazy circulation. It smooths the fine lines of 
daily fatigue. Tissue off this first creaming well. 


2. Now, a snowy, beautify- 
ing “‘rinse’’ with fresh finger- 
fuls of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
This time, tissueofflightly.The 
invisible traces of Pond’s left 
on your skin are wonderfully 
helpful for overnight soften- 
ing, daytime protection. 


Start tonight to give your skin this world-famous beauty care— 
a Pond’s Cold Creaming. Remember, use it every night—and 
see a fascinating change come over your skin. Get Pond’s Cold 
Cream in the large jar . .. nicer to dip into, and compared with 
the smaller jars, you average a third more cream for your money! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAG 
room we entered was flooded with sunshine. 
The walls were plain white, like the’corridor, 
and against them was placed furniture of a 
delicate simplicity. The floor was highly pol- 
ished, and two delicately tinted rugs, 1m- 
ported from India, were thrown loosely on it. 

“Oh, Luke, I like it so much,”’ I said. “It’s 
a charming room!”’ 

I lifted the polished lid of a piece of furni- 
ture, which seemed to be a worktable. 

“Embroidery silks!” said I, delighted. 
“You remembered my hobby! I suppose 
these lovely silks came from India?”’ 

“Yes, they did,” he said, gruff and short. 

I lifted the tray, and below, in the well of 
the table, was a half-finished piece of fancy- 
work with the threaded needle still in the 
stitch. I realized in a flash why Luke had 
sounded and looked uncomfortable. 

“‘Oh, is this your first wife’s work ?’ 
“Did she like to embroider too?” 

“Yes, Lydia did a great deal of it. This 
was her room. She arranged it like this. You 
can have any other room if you prefer.” 

“No,” I said. “I think Lydia’s taste is 
very like mine. I love this room!” 

I lifted the folded embroidery up to exam- 
ine it. The needle was rusted into the work. 
As I opened it out to see the whole design 
some folded pieces of paper fell out with 
writing on them. 

““Oh, she has left the directions, the pat- 
terns!” I said. 

My husband suddenly snatched the work 
from my hands, crumpled it up, picked up 
the pieces of paper that had dropped out, 
and pushed the whole into the fire. He said, 
“We'll get rid of that, at all events.” 

As I stood amazed at his gesture, I saw: 
sheets of paper catching fire and crackling 
among the stuff, and one charred scrap flew 
up the chimney, carried in a sudden draft. 
As it hovered up I saw the word “Beloved” 
written, as it were, in fire. 

Luke’s breath was coming heavily and fast 
as if he had heaved a heavy weight into the 
fireplace instead of a light piece of stuff. 

“Your first wife must have been a charm- 
ing woman, if this room represents her mind 
and character. And that lovely sewing!” 

“Speak of her no more,”’ said my husband 
sharply. “It is unnatural! It is improper !”’ 

My own mother having been a second 
wife, it seemed to me neither. I stared, but 
my husband’s glare was so harsh that I 
looked down and blushed. I had hurt him. 

“As you like,” I said gently, casually. 

“Come, I will show you the gardens,” said 
Luke, turning abruptly to lead the way. As I 
followed him from the room I glanced back 
to have one more lingering look at its charm. 
Ahmed, who I had not known was with us— 
his small, neat, silent presence so often passed 
unnoticed—was closing the lid of the work- 
table. It came down without a sound. 


said I. 


Tx gardens were not large though most 
carefully laid out. They were the remains of 
the monkish gardens planned hundreds of 
years ago. One walk was like a cavern of 
darkness made by weaving the branches of 
lindens overhead to make a solid arched tun- 
nel, what my husband explained to me was 
called a pleached alley. This alley led to a 
sundial in the garden’s center. There was a 
sunny circle of grass with flower beds. Close 
around the sundial were gay flowers, and 
water trickled from a stone lion’s mouth in 
an ivied wall and splashed over the edge of a 


small stone basin. The gentle splashing of 
this water was very soothing. I sat down for 
a moment on a stone bench. This, I decided, 
should be my favorite place 

The dark pleached alley led again to an- 
other lawn, more shady, where there was 
a lily pond, very small, and more stone 
benches. Skillful planning had made the en- 
tire garden a series of surprises. 

Our cursory look round, I felt. by no 
means revealed all the hidden charms this 
arden held. Penetrating behind more 
crnamental parts, we came to a kitchen 
arden with a potiing shed in orner, 
too, and a back boundary wall, edged with 
poplars, with a final door in it 

Where does that door go?”’ said I. 














“That,’” said my husband, “opens out 
onto what is called the Old Chelsea Reach. I 
haven’t got the key in my pocket, but some- 
day I will open it for you and you shall see. 
A road runs past there, and across that public 
street is the River Thames.”’ 

I could hear indeed trotting horses and 
sounds of passing traffic and wished very 
much to open the door and see out, but Luke 
very gently turned me back into the darkness 
of the Benes alley. In that green gloom 
Luke’s face looked pale. I felt as if he was 


about to say something to me, important, 
even ominous, and drew closer to him. But 
nothing important came. 


“Do you feel,”’ said he, “‘as if you can play 
the hostess happily here? We shall have a 
great many visitors, I expect.” 

“T can be happy anywhere you are!” 

“You don’t feel afraid,” said he, “in a 
strange country, far away from your friends, 
in this rather bleak walled house? You don’t 
feel afraid alone with me?” 

I laughed at him. What was the use of 
answering in words? I stood still and put my 
two hands on his shoulders and held up my 
face. With an almost fierce gesture he caught 
me close to him. I felt he was about to give 
me the long, deep kiss for which I had been 
waiting and had not been able to receive ow- 
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LADIES’ HOME 


ing to the business and publicity of 
But at that moment our solitude w; 
into by the clang of the iron bell. 

We went into the house by the g 
A servant met us and discreetly n 
a name which I did not catch. My 
looked me up and down with ag 
appraising air. 

“Do I look ready for company?® 
little nervous, for this was to be 
caller. 

“ Just one thing!” said Luke. “Ye 
fect—as always. But would you g 
by putting on your Quaker cap? We 
too much trouble?” 
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\ fH, not at all!” said I, surprised. ‘I 
sa pstairs at once. 
,ae) 1 came down again, Ahmed 


ney 














Jlian rugs were being thrown do 





r@ deners had been roped in—the same — 
sald fellow who had opened the gate as 
ad. I followed Ahmed down a pas- 
-tdae door of a room that faced on the 
‘ sp_uke was talking ina close, intimate, 
.jsimanner to a fashionable woman. 
inf s my first impression of her—fash- 
; second was beauty. For she was the 
* sdest creature I had ever seen. 





Luke quickly came to meet me and took 
me by the hand. “‘My dear,” said he, “I 
want to present to you Lady Diana Villiers. 


neat the foot of the stairs to guide me = pbady Diana, this is my wife.” 


Lady Diana made me a graceful, haughty 


ielags by two of the men. One of the bow and I returned it shyly. Her eyes were 


fixed not on my face but.on my cap. 

~ “So this is our little Quakeress!” she said. 
She had the highbred, clearly accented 

voice of the English aristocracy. It was the 


‘first time I had heard it—in this case cool, 


insolent, deeply conscious of its own unques- 
tioned superiority. I knew the tone of patron- 
age, because I had heard it in my stepbroth- 
er’s house. But ! Sad not been born to it. 


And something in me rose up and rejected 
the possibility of my submitting to it in my 
husband’s house. 

““T am a Quakeress, indeed, Lady Diana,”’ 
said I, gently and softly. “I am also an 
American girl new come to this country, very 
open*€o lessons in English manners.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t take me as a pat- 
tern, dear Mrs. Ashton,”’ said she, after just 
the least, slight pause. ““My manners are 
notoriously bad! I only behave well when I 
am on duty with the Queen—I’m one of her 
ladies in waiting. The strain of those months 
simply wrecks my behavior for the rest of my 













































Ir you could read the 
enthusiastic letters about new 
“LoveLight” 2-egg Chiffon... 
and hear the wonderful things 
that were said to “Mom” about 
t...you’d bake it this very day! 
It’s an easy miracle you can 
work in your own kitchen 
today ... but you need its 
miracle ingredients, SOFTASILK 
and WESSON OIL. Be sure to 
use SOFTASILK, the supremely 
fine cake flour that is designed 
to carry the extra sugar and 
shortening for this luscious 
- 2-egg layer Chiffon and to give 
it extra goodness, extra 
richness. And the recipe calls 
for WESSON OIL, the shortening 
that pours. Delicate WESSON 
OIL helps give “LoveLight” 
Chiffon its special delicate 
texture and delicate taste. 


CAKE FLOUR 


The world’s most modern 
cake fiour 


year. Ask Mr. Ashton. He knows!” 


EW WAY TO MAKE LUXURY 
KES WITH ONLY 2 EGGS!’ 


Yes, 2 eggs instead of seven! Easy mixing! 
And you get the airy delicacy, the spu silk fineness 
and blissful taste of true Chiffon! 


n 


Betty Crocker’s New “LovELIGHT’ 


2-EGG CHIFFON CAKE 


Extra-light and moist with Softasilk Cake Flour! 
Quick and easy with Wesson Oil! © 


2 eggs, separated 
114 cups sugar 
134 cups sifted 


34 tsp. salt 
Y%4 cup WESSON OIL 
1 cup buttermilk* © 


SOFTASILK Cake Flour 2 squares unsweetened 


34 tsp. soda 


chocolate (2 oz.) melted 


*Sweet milk may be substituted for buttermilk in this recipe. 


Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease generously and dust 
with flour 2 round layer pans, 8 or 9 x 11”, or one oblong 


pan, 13x91 x 2”. 


Now, Just 3 Easy Steps! 


Meringue is the Key 
to this cake. 


BEAT egg whites until frothy. 
Gradually beat in 4% cup of 
the sugar. Continue beating 
until very -stiff and glossy. 
This meringue is stiff enough 
when it stands in peaks. 


5 2 only 2 minutes batter beatir 5. 


SIFT remaining sugar, Softasilk 
Cake Flour, soda, salt into 
mixing bowl. Pour in Wesson 
Oil, half of buttermilk. Beat 
1 minute, medium speed on 
mixer or 150 vigorous strokes 
by hand. Scrape sides and bot- 
tom of bowl constantly. Add 
remaining buttermilk, egg 
yolks, chocolate. Beat 1 min- 
ute more, scraping bowl con- 
stantly. Just 2 minutes beat- 
ing, and your batter will be 
smooth, 
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Simple folding of meringue 
assures fluffy texture. 


JUST FOLD meringue into bat- 
ter by cutting down gently 
through batter, across the bot- 
tom up and over, turning bowl 
often. Pour into prepared 
pans. Bake layers 30 to 35 
minutes; oblong 40 to 45 min- 
utes. Finished cake fairly puffs 
out of the pans, it’s so light 
and feathery! 

For high altitude adjustment over 
3000 feet, write Betty Coe: Box 
100, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Don’t risk disappointment! 
Use SOFTASILK CAKEFLOUR, 
scientifically blended for 
perfect baking, and WESSON 
Or, the shortening that 
pours to measure! You geta 
more delicious cake because 
the delicacy of these two 
superb ingredients lets all 
the flavor come through. 


Wesson 


Oil 


America’s favorite salad oil 
and liquid shortening 
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We seated ourselves and my husband said, 
“Lady Diana is an old friend and she has 
promised to present you at Court.” 

“Mrs. Ashton,” said Lady Diana, ‘“‘you 
must forgive me, but with the sunshine from 
that high window coming through your 
gauze cap, it looks like a halo. You might be 
an ethereal saint! I never saw anything so 
effective!” 

“Would my wife be allowed to wear this 
cap before the Queen?” said my husband 
suavely. 

Lady Diana laughed, a trilling, light laugh- 
ter. 

“Not on your life,’”’ she said. “The Queen 
is very fussy. Court costume, especially for 
the presentation, must be absolutely correct 
to a feather. If you will allow me to be your 
guide, Mrs. Ashton, we will go together to 
the shops and choose exactly the right thing 
for your debut. I have a dressmaker who is a 
perfect wonder, and she will make the dress 
for you if you will agree.” 


l THINK my wife will agree,”’ said Luke in 
his definite way. I felt a little distrust, how- 
ever, of the lady. I hoped she would not 
make a monkey of me. Although she had 
made quick amends for her first speech, I 
still felt inwardly alert. 

“T shall be grateful for your help, Lady 
Diana,”’ said I politely. 

“T suppose you have no friends or rela- 
tives in London, Mrs. Ashton?”’ said Lady 
Diana, as Ahmed and one of the servants 
now came in with sherry and cake. “You 
must feel rather lonely in a foreign country.” 

“T can’t feel lonely with my husband,” 
said I confidently and warmly. “‘ However, I 
do have a distant relative in London. I don’t 
know him. He is now a partner in Baring’s. He 

@was a cousin of my father’s, and his name is 
Joshua Bates.”’ 

Lady Diana set her wine down on her plate 
so quickly that a little spilled. 

“T do know Mr. Bates,” she said. ‘‘ Not 
intimately, but he is very well known in the 
London world. His daughter married Baron 
Van de Weyer, the Belgian ambassador. 
Madame Van de Weyer is a very close friend 
of the Queen. Far, far closer to the Queen 
than I am. Perhaps she would be the proper 
person to present you.” 

“She hardly knows of my existence,”’ said 
I. ‘I’m not even sure that she does know!” 

Lady Diana rose to take her leave. 

“With Mr. Bates and Madame Van de 
Weyer behind you, you are indeed well pro- 
tected, Mrs. Ashton,” she said. 

“T am not sure that I follow you, Lady 
Diana,” I said. ““I need no protection. My 
husband ——”’ 

“Will take care of you?” she finished, as I 
paused, shy of saying it. 

My husband personally escorted her to the 
front door. They were talking as they went. 
Luke’s head, attentively bent, was not far 
above hers. Her tones were low, but the 
vaulted passage caught them, as Luke and 
she stepped out into the loftier entrance hall, 
and carried her words clearly to my ears. 

“Take care; Luke! That woman will be 
too clever for you!” 

It gave me a queer shock. 

A slight sick feeling in the center of my 
body assured me, beyond thinking, that 
there was a secret understanding of some 
kind between Lady Diana and my husband. 
I remembered that Luke had secured a pri- 
vate first greeting, and some moments alone 
with her, by sending me up for my cap. And 
he had got another private moment by es- 
corting her to the front door. 

But I pulled myself up short. Where were 
these thoughts taking me? There couldn’t be 
a worse guide than hurt feelings. I had seen 
in Emily the miseries that a suspicious wife 
could give and suffer. I would not be among 
that tribe! Who, after all. had been the “‘too 
clever’’ woman against whom Diana had 
been warning my husband? There was only 
one in the house who would bear that de- 
scription—old Tabitha. She indeed, I felt, 
was devilish clever. She was a witch! 

There was surely nothing to mind in the 





casual intimacies of an old friendship, and a 
salutary secret warning against a person who, 
in honest fact, hated me. 
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How to measure 
your wife for 
an , 
ironing table! 






Short, petite, medium, tall . . . the Rid-Jid Knee Room 
fits them all! If she sits as she irons, there is plenty of 
room for her knees. This eliminates twisting, stretching, 
straining, saves work, lessens fatigue. No cramped legs, no 
bumped knees. Ironing goes lots faster too . . . moisture 
disappears in a flash down through Rid-Jid’s patented 
open mesh top (61% open . . . it truly provides ventila- 
tion!) Perfect for stand-up ironing as well as sit-down 
because it quickly adjusts to ten different heights. Won- 
derfully strong and solid. Lovely to look at with its 
sunshine yellow baked enamel top and gleaming chrome 
legs. She’ll never know how easy ironing can be ’till she 
gets a shiny, new Rid-Jid Knee Room! THE J. R. CLARK 
CoMPANY, SPRING PARK, MINNESOTA. 
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Peace and serenity flooded back into me 
as these common-sense ideas took shape. My 
husband came back. 

“You did not tell me of these London rela- 
tives of yours,”’ he said. 

“T’ve hardly thought of them. I suppose I 
had better call on them sometime?”’ 

“Yes, as soon as possible,’’ said my hus- 
band. ‘‘The banking firm of Baring is a very 
important one. I believe Mr. Joshua Bates is 
now the president. He does not go much into 
society. For all I know he’s a Quaker. But 
his influence in society is great and he has 
the entree wherever he wishes to go. His 
daughter is a close friend of the Queen and 
his grandchildren are playmates of the royal 
children, Lady Diana tells me. Your rela- 
tives may be useful in more ways than one.” 

“But I haven’t the slightest desire to enter 
Court circles!”’ said I. ‘I’m going to be pre- 
sented, to please you, since that is absolutely 
necessary—you say—to entering London 
society as you wish me to do. But the kind of 
life we were leading in France, well, I know 
it was too much of a holiday life, but I mean 
the domestic part of it, would be more the 
kind of way I like to live. A simple, friendly 
way. But London, I know, is a large city 
with all kinds of people in it, and I shall soon 
find the kind of friends I want.” 

“And of course I have a good many 
friends of my own to introduce to you,” said 
my husband. He took me by the chin and 
kissed me. I felt again that for some reason 
I had risen in his esteem. 


Tere are three antagonisms in this house. 
One between Patsy and Tabitha, one be- 
tween both of them and Ahmed, and one of 
Tabitha against me! But I’m not going to 
think of that one. It’s a natural passing jeal- 
ousy. She’s been accustomed to bossing ev- 
erything here, and to have a mistress come in 
over her head can’t be easy. 

The oddest seems to me the one between 
these two and Ahmed, but that perhaps is 
more of an antipathy—each one probably 
feels about him as they would about some un- 
natural creature, like a goblin. He goes about 
so quietly. He appears so suddenly; or you 
notice that he is present at times when you 
thought the room was empty. I don’t like to 
have him go out with me, he attracts too 
much attention. But I’ve grown accustomed 
to finding him at my elbow at home, and he 
can make himself remarkably useful. He 
never seems to be looking at anything, and 
yet if one drops a book or handkerchief he is 
prompt to return it; and he is very quick at 


the uptake in running an errand. A few signs, 


one or two carefully mouthed words, and he 
gets a general idea of what is wanted. My 
husband is away so much on his business 
that Ahmed is left very much at my disposal. 
I notice the servants take advantage of him, 
making .him polish shoes and clean knives 
and other little odd jobs proper to their own 
work, but that’s only natural. I don’t inter- 
fere. 

But I did interfere when I found that he 
was being put to sleep in a sort of cupboard 
under the kitchen stairs. Then I made a tour 
of my house and found a number of rooms 
on the third floor. So I had some furniture 
moved into one of these empty rooms, enough 
for Ahmed’s use, and removed him from his 
dingy, airless cupboard io this light and airy 
little nook. It was apart from the other 
servants’ quarters, all the better for that. 
When Ahmed understood that this was to be 
his room I saw the first real expression on his 
face that I had ever seen. Something ap- 
proaching a hidden smile came on it, a sof- 
tening of the harsh lines of sullenness and 
unhappiness. He crossed his arms over his 
breast and salaamed three times to me very 
low. I realized he was trying to say thank 
you and saying it quite eloquently. 

It was over this room that I had my first 
direct conflict with Tabitha. That very eve- 
ning I was in my boudoir (which I had taken 
possession of with great joy) arranging some 
of my things there when the door opened 
silently and apparently nothing entered. I 
knew this was probably a signal of Ahmed’s 
coming in, and turned round to find him in 
the shadow. He put his hands across his 
breast and salaamed. Since he brought me 
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When we receive an invitati 
a wedding the first thought is ¢ 
be “Does this mean a present?’ 

If the invitation is to the ¢ 
only, no answer is required ang 
tainly no present is expecta 
however, the invitation is to 
ception, it must be answered; 
it is accepted, a present, whil 
necessarily obligatory, is ust 
sent. It is really our personal wi 
show our interest in the brideo 
groom which prompts us to 
them a present rather than any 
gation due to our having aceé 
the invitation. ? 

In selecting a present, the firs 
tail to consider is what would be, 
ful to them? Something for t 
house is our best choice. There 
countless things which would bel 
ful and pleasing for us to eh h| 
from, but nothing would be mor) r 
ceptable than a good table ligh 
They are certainly useful and ak 
ess can never have too many. 


Among the many varieties that] I 
I think the Ronson table lighters 
definitely the best looking as well a 
























most practical. 

Objects to be personalized are 
graved with the bride’s future| 
tials —(This is the present cust 
and certainly more practicalt) 
was that of yesterday when it 
customary to mark everything 4 
her maiden initials!) 

It is most important to send ¥ 
ding presents well before the 
ding day, so that the bride ha i 
chance to start writing her lette 
thanks. 

These are 3 of the Ronson table lig 
ers that Emily Post especially rec| 
mends as wedding gifts: 


“Diana” 
Heavy silve 
plate; sterli 
silver 
monogram 
shield... 
$9.50* 
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“Minerva” 
Heavy silver 
plate and 
porcelain wil 
floral design 
$12.50* 





“Lotus” 

Heavy 24K 
gold plate an 
black enamel} 





$15.50* 
® 
©1954 RONSON ART METAL WORKS, INC. sPLUS 
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t ‘curred to me that he was utter- 
‘at ppeal for help. I was as aston- 
jidnitiative as I should have been 
Jel suddenly learned a new trick. I 
» him at once and said: 

‘ijt, Ahmed? Where do you want 


‘could not hear, but he saw my 
saw my expression, and witha 
> to follow him he stole quickly 
\ing:he passages and up the stairs. 
““arthe narrow stairway that led to 


ays carrying the furniture out of 
“| hich only that afternoon I had 


‘gs trelock uncomfortably. 
“the matter?” said I. “Take 


\ tt both men looked at me curi- 
d ,en respectfully. 

hione*at the back, the redhead, 
ess Tabitha did say that the 


iaiziven her orders!” 


ind my skirts. As soon as it was 
ide me another salaam with his 
jnis breast, slipped into the room 
wand shot the 


house. I had 
the bottom 
staircase be- 
* woman came 


me, madam, 


‘nd it put me on my guard. 
Jstress Tabitha,” said I, ‘that I 
night. I shall see her in the morn- 


f did these people suppose? Did 
1) think that I did not know my 


‘cticular ? 

yl sure, madam, that that is the 
pu want me to take to Mistress 
_)said the woman. 

/are,” said I. ‘Good night.’ 

ch my boudoir, cozily reading by 
\/y late, I fell asleep over my book. 
jot hear my husband come in, or 
/at is what woke me. I opened my 
him standing leaning on the man- 
King down at me, his eyebrows 
‘ether with a strange expression. 
“narsh, vexed, but he looked some- 
oo. Half awake as I was, I did not 
d his expression. I recollected it 
| At the first instant of waking 
a pleasure to see him there, and 
‘my arms and lifted my face. 


3 







changed as if clouds rolled away. 
own and took me in his arms. I had 
‘no kissed before as my husband 
) and whether it was wrong or not 
ver have enough of it. It was sev- 
E before he spoke. Then he held 
‘rom him and said: 

F this about you quarreling with 
‘abitha?”’ 

ling with Mistress Tabitha?”’ said 
what a queer expression. I haven’t 
with Mistress Tabitha!”’ 

told him the whole affair. I had 
d to regard it as a small thing, a 
tanding by Mistress Tabitha, and 


: 


i 


Like a beautiful flower, full 
of color, but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless 
words of him who does not 
act accordingly. 
—BUDDHIST APHORISM 


an unconscious expression of her dislike of 
Ahmed. 

The account seemed to stir him beyond 
its right dimensions. He took his hands away 
and put them in his pockets and walked up 
and down the room. 

“Why the fuss on this particular point?” 
said he. ““What does Ahmed matter? Any- 
where in this house would be as good as what 
he’s mostly been accustomed to, and better.”’ 

“T felt that Ahmed’s cupboard under the 
stairs was unsuitable,” said I, ‘“‘and there’s 
plenty of room in the house, I find. Do you 
want me to ask you about every household 
change that I may make?” 

“TI don’t like to rescind your orders, my 
dear!”’ said he. 

“Rescind my orders?”’ said I. “‘ How could 
you? Am I not your wife and the mistress of 
this house?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘you are. That’s where 
the difficulty comes in.” 

“T must say I don’t see the difficulty.” 


We. it’s this way. Old Tabitha pro- 
tected me when I was little. She has stood by 
me through thick and thin—and there’s been 
quite a lot of thin. She feels she has rights 
in this house—rights over me, even, And 
she’s not mistaken. She does have rights.” 

“T see that,” said I. “I’m willing to ac- 
knowledge her rights. But if it comes to a 
conflict of authority between us, as in this 
case, what then?” 

He came over to the fire and kicked the 
coals in place with his boot. A bright flame 
sprang up. Then he turned and looked at me, 
as he sometimes did, as if 
I were a picture. The spurt 
of flame was illuminating 
me. I was bathed in its 
light and glow. 

“What then?” he said, 
as if suddenly making his 
decision. ‘“Why, then, you 
of course are the mistress!” 

He left the room, and 
I heard a little colloquy 
going on outside the door. 
Evidently the maid, Ma- 
tilda, had waited up for him. I suddenly 
knew that Tabitha was sitting awake in 
her sitting room, expecting perhaps that I 
would be brought to her. What an extraor- 
dinary thought. Why, the woman couldn’t 
be quite sane! 

I noticed, however, a quickening of atten- 
tion with regard to me throughout the house, 
a livelier desire to please me. I realized that 
they had expected a battle to be joined be- 
tween me and Mistress Tabitha. The fact 
that I had known what belonged to my posi- 
tion had increased their respect for me. 


My letter to my father’s cousins was fol- 
lowed very promptly by their cards being 
left at Friar’s Court by a footman, along with 
a note inviting me to visit them at their 
home. I therefore went to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Joshua Bates on the second Sunday after my 
arrival at Friar’s Court. My husband had 
engagements that day which prevented his 
going with me. 

My relations received me most kindly. Mr. 
Joshua Bates and his wife had summoned a 
party to meet me—Mr. Van de Weyer, the 
Belgian Minister, and his wife, Madame Van 
de Weyer, who was Mr. Bates’ daughter; and 
a handsome trio of children, a boy and two 
girls, adored little grandchildren of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bates. I looked at these children with 
great interest, remembering that they were 
the playmates of princes and _ princesses. 
From an American standpoint, they were 
almost excessively well behaved; but when 
they were released from the room I heard 
them shrieking and running along the cor- 
ridor like any American children. 

Mr. Bates listened earnestly to everything 
I had to tell about my father, whom he re- 
membered only as a young man. He was 
interested, of course, in the business side of 
his life, and of this I could give quite an 
unusually good account, owing to my work 
before I was married. Mr. Bates compli- 
mented me, in fact. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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The LESTER PIANO is the Official Piano of The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 





ve Family Piano 





For true happiness... every home needs a piano! 


For outstanding musical excellence, decorator styling, 


enduring performance and remarkable value... 


the genuine Betsy Ross Spinet is your finest choice. 


Built by the same family since 1888 ... today’s 


models are justly famed for exclusive Amplified 


Tone, responsive touch and full volume. 


Available in modern and traditional styles. 


Dampp-Chaser® equipped for regulated 


moisture control. 


Start your children on the road to musical 


happiness now...choose your favorite Betsy Ross 


Spinet from superb 1954 styles. Priced from 
$595.00; model pictured $715.00 f.0.b. Lester, Pa. 


Your dealer will arrange terms. 


Made ONLY by the Lester Piano Manufacturing 


Company, Inc., builders of world famous 


Lester Grand Pianos. 


mail this 


coupon for 


literature 





a beautiful piano with magnificent tone 


sold by America’s foremost piano dealers. 


Lester Piano Manufacturing Co., Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 
Please send me FREE literature and style brochure. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone No. State LHJ: 9B 


Foreign Sales Representatives: H. A. ASTLETT & CO., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. 
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Gwiffhing-fried ! Extra light and luscious °". i) 
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Why was this picture taken 
with some of the doughnuts 
left unfrosted and one broken 
open? Just so you can see 
how light and good and 


nuts are. 





A MARTHA LOGAN RECIPE 


things PARTY DOUGHNUT 


Listen to this good news! Up-to-date research shows you needn’t 
worry about eating properly fried foods. Fried Martha Logan’s 
way in Swift’ning, they’re really truly digestible actually more 
digestible than with any other shortening! 








1 Ib. Swift’ning for frying 

3 tbsp. melted Swift’ning 

27% c. sifted flour 

4 tsp. double acting 
baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 


Ya ¢. sugar 

Ys tsp. nutmeg 

Yo tsp. cinnamon 

2 eggs, well beaten 
Ya c. milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 










Heat Swift’ning to 365° F. (Cube 


Swift’ning. Do not fry more 
of bread browns in 60 seconds. 


) than 3 or 4 at a time or fat will 





No unpleasant odors when you fry 
with Swift’ning! It’s made of 
especially choice food fats, most 
carefully refined. 

Sift dry ingredients together 
Combine eggs, milk and vanilla. 
Add liquid to dry ingredients. 
Add melted Swift’ning. Mix just 
to moisten dry ingredients thor- 


cool too rapidly. Fry 3 to 5 min. 
or until delicately brown: turn 
once. Drain well; place on ab- 
sorbent paper. Yield: 20 (using 
214” cutter 

Decorate with tinted icings, 
chocolate shot, coconut, chopped 
nuts and peppermint candy. 
Then... taste, and see how ex- 
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flaky pastry, plu 
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|) Not many young ladies have such a head 
heir shoulders,’ he said and then added 
sjantly, “I mean to say, indeed, in every 
hose of the word.” 

Father is a terrible flatterer,”’ said Mad- 
> Van de Weyer sweetly. “You will soon 
to be on your guard against him, Cous- 
i ’ ose.” 

‘it was delightful to me to be taken into 


gihome before dark, Mr. Bates had suc- 
eided in asking,me a good many discreet 


my husband and how was it I hadn’t 
‘ried a Quaker. I gave him a clear account 


| that I was unwilling to answer but be- 
se I did not always know how to. Particu- 
y he expressed a natural though polite 


2 reat deal of thought. He has large busi- 
I terests. I know. Lawyers drew up 
rriage settlements and all that sort of 


Perhaps he is in banking,” said Mr. 
es. “I should be very glad to be of service 
im in any way that I could.” 
F I have an idea,” said I, “that it is per- 
Tis the stock exchange. But he is not a 
\kband who discusses business affairs with 
1 wife—and I dare say he is not at all 
veommon in that!” 
i ‘He probably does not know yet what a 
‘iver wife he’s got !”’ said Mr. Bates. “‘ How- 
‘ sr, he’s quite right. Newly married couples 
i é more important things to talk about. 
ather from what you tell me that your 
sband is in some line of life rather similar 
. my own. Please present him my compli- 
nts and tell him from me that I do have 
| study the market somewhat, and might 
asionally be of use to him.” 
‘I shall be most grateful to do so, Mr. 
Piites,” said I. 
“And by the way,” said he, “will you not 
‘West a little friendliness right away in my 
i} hheerns, and call me Cousin Joshua?”’ 
“I was delighted at that request from this 
stinguished, important man. I felt as if I 
‘d known him for years. When he put me 
0 my carriage I felt a cozy sense of added 
\curity. 
*Remember,”” he said, ‘please take us 
‘iously when we beg you to consider our 
use a second home. We hope to see much 
j you. We are very, very glad that your 
‘sband has brought you to London to live.” 
|, he closed the carriage door he turned back. 
Vly compliments to Mr. Ashton! I hope 
| make his acquaintance in the very near 
jiture. And may I say I’m very glad you 
ive that faithful Patsy there about you!”’ 
je waved his hand and we were off. 


| y husband was waiting supper for me 
nen I got back. We sat down together in 
Je candlelit dining room, waited on by the 
yurly efficient John. Luke was most inter- 
ted in having a full account of my visit. 
I repeated to him a good deal of the con- 
‘rsation, for which I have always had a 
sod memory. 
“At one point Mr. Bates asked a question 
» to your occupation, Luke,”’ said I. 
“And what did you say?” 
“T said you were not, as he suggested, a 
Mpowner as far as I knew, nor a banker, but 
u were interested in stocks and shares and 
i the fluctuations of the market.” 
Some slight tension was eased in my hus- 
and’s eyebrows. ‘‘Claret, John!”’ he said. 
nd then to me, “You did quite right, my 
ear. That was a very good answer.” 


“Mr. Bates sent you his compliments and | 
2peatedly assured me of his desire to be of | 


srvice to you,”’ said I. 
“And that is very good hearing,” said my 
jusband suavely. ‘There is not a man in 


~ondon who would not be flattered and 











probably benefited by an offer of service 
from Mr. Joshua Bates. The time may come 
when we will hold him to his word.”’ 

I was almost asleep with my head tucked 
into my husband’s shoulder when I realized — 
and woke up for a moment to think about 
it—that I could not answer Mr. Bates’ ques- 
tion any better now than I could before. 


The shadow of the sundial was etched 
sharp and black by the June sunshine on the 
stroke of nine. Ahmed was carrying for me a 
basket of rare plants given to me by my 
cousin, and I knew they ought to go into the 
ground as fast as possible. 


The red-haired gardener was busy in the 
sundial enclosure. I was glad of that because 
I liked the look of him better than the old 
man who was head gardener. 

“You want me to plant those things, 
madam ?”’ he said. 

“T want to plant them myself.” 

He gave a glance at my dress. 

“Tf yvou’re going to kneel around in the 
garden, Mrs. Ashton, you’d better go in and 
get yourself a big apron,” he said. 

His tone surprised me. It was not that of a 
servant. It was natural and equal. 

Ahmed held up the basket at his gesture 
and he looked closely at the plants. 


fo 


“Why,” he said, “these are remarkable 
plants indeed! Here are some beauties, in- 
cluding a cyclamen which ought to produce a 
most delicate bloom, possibly white with a 
tinge of purple.” 

“My cousin, Mr. Joshua Bates, told me 
that all these things would grow out-of-doors 
with care,” said I. 

“Ah, you got them from Mr. Bates!” said 
the gardener. ““That accounts for it!” 

“Then you know Mr. Bates?”’ said I, sur 
prised. 

“Oh,” said he, as if catching himself up. 
“there are very few people in London who 
haven’t heard of Baring’s Bank and its presi- 
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dent, and he has a very famous botanical 
garden. We haven’t, of course, room for such 
here, but we can get some very good effects 
with what we have got.” 

“J suppose you were accustomed to a 
larger estate than this before?”’ said I. 

“No,” said Mr. Redhead, “‘as a matter of 
fact, I was not. Now where, madam, would 
you like these plants to go? If you’ve any 
fancy for any special place, you let me know. 
If not, I can use my own judgment. I am at 
your orders.” 

“Do you really think it necessary to men- 
tion that?” said I, amused and piqued. 

“T see you don’t yet know the English 
gardener,” he said quickly. “‘ He’s a tyrant in 
his domain. I’ve known dowager duchesses 
who daren’t pick their own flowers without 
their gardeners’ permission.” 

Although I was new to England I’d come 
to expect a certain form of speech from a 
servant which this man didn’t have. The dif- 
ferent classes in England are rather indicated 
by speech as they are not in America. The 
uneducated people have a different way of 
talking from the educated people. Perhaps 
gardeners are a higher order of workmen 
than, for instance, the indoor servants and 
the coachmen and others that I had en- 
countered. 

“Suppose you tell me where you think 
they would go best,” said I. 

“Nothing would be more pleasant,” 
he. 

He began to walk with me around the 
small enclosure. The lawn was dewy, fresh 
and newly mown. The flowers were borders 
of delicate color. This garden was, as I had 
expected it to be, a perfect gem. He showed 
me here and there where he thought the 
new flowers could be shown to advantage. 
Ahmed followed with the basket, holding it 
out from time to time as if he expected us to 
help ourselves, much as a child might offer a 
box of candy. The redhead smiled at one of 
these offers as he gestured it away. 
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Z~—/ 7 By Munro Leat 


Tuts staller sitting in front of the television set say- 
ing “Just one more minute” is a Put-Offer. It puts off 
and puts off the things it knows it has to do until it is 
in a mess without time enough to do half of them. 
Right now this Put-Offer hasn’t done any of its 
homework—didn’t get the hammer its father wanted 
a half hour ago—forgot to go get the loaf of bread for 
its mother—and hasn’t even fed the dog yet. 


What a Put-Offer! 
wERE You APJ T-()EFFR tHIs MontH 2 
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“That’s a nice little servant you’ve g 
there, that Ahmed,” he said casually. 
It was such a new comment on Ahm 
that I quite stared. Perhaps this was the fi 
time that I had looked at the gardener ful] 
He had an unusual face. His skin was ve 
deeply tanned, as if from long exposure 
sun and wind—almost like a sailor’s face. 
had auburn whiskers. His thatch of hair w 
rough and untidy. In this brown-and-aubum 
setting his eyes were surprisingly blue. 
He walked away from me and stood forg 
moment considering the flower beds. T} 
hand that held the trowel was unmistakab 
that of a well-born man. He turned, not wil 
the indefinable clumsiness of a yokel, by 
with the easy athleticism of a fencer and 4 
horseman, and came back to me, untied tk 
coarse sacking apron from around his waist) 
and before I knew what he would be at, tie 
it around mine. He put the trowel in 
hand. 
“There you are,” he said, pointing, “righ 
there, ma’am. You can kneel down and pla 
whatever you want.’ i 
I moved toward the flower bed and the 
looked over my shoulder. 
“You, Mr. Redhead, what is your name? 
t 










“Some call me Red, some call me Cain 
said he. 

“It seems to me,” said I, “that you wer 
not always a gardener.” 

“Well, whether I was or not,” said he, ‘ 
am one now, and a corking good one too. § 
don’t go losing me my job, madam.” 

“How lose you your job?” 

“By telling on me to the master! He hire 
me as a born professional gardener. So lo 
as I do my work that way, why shouldn’t 
be? Why wake up any of my shady past? 

I knew he would not speak in that joki 
way if his past was really shady. And it ¥ 
no business of mine that he had come dow 
in the world. 

“Well, I won’t tell,’’ said I, ‘as long as 
garden looks like this.” 
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There’s something about gardening which 
makes one forget one’s worries. Cain moved 
beside me, clearing a space now and then, 
with his long-fingered muscular hand, for me 
to put in my individual precious plants, and 
Ahmed hovered in the background, pushing 
the basket in reach exactly when I wanted it. 

The peace was hardly broken by the en- 
trance on the scene of my faithful Patsy. 

“T’ve been looking for thee, Rose,’’ she 
said. ‘Thee knows that I’ve been going 


‘around the clocks in the house.” 


Indeed I did know it. Patsy’s hobby, 
curiously enough, was clocks. She had always 
kept the clocks in order at home and wound 
them up at their proper times, seventh-day 
nights or first-day mornings. One can always 
trust Patsy with a job like that. She’s rather 
like a clock herself. 

“Well,” said Patsy, ‘“‘there’s that grand- 
father clock that I found in the corner of the 
passage, that dark corner near Mistress 
Tabitha’s room. This morning I got around 
to examining it to see why it wasn’t going. 
When I come to look inside the clock case, 
why, it had no weights. The weights was 
missing.”’ 

Cain was kneeling near me at the flower 
bed. At these words he rose straight up and 
walked toward Patsy with an uprooted 
bunch of button daisies in his hands. 

“Weights?” he said, in a peculiar tone. 
“Weights? That’s a funny thing to find miss- 
ing. What could any thief want them for? 
They’ve got no value! And they’d be devil- 
ish awkward to carry away.” 

“It’s near lunchtime,” said Patsy to me. 
“T really come to call thee, Rose. The mas- 
ter’s home and he’ll be lookin’ for thee.” 

Cain turned abruptly away and went 
through the arch in the wall toward the 
kitchen garden. A moment later my hus- 
band’s footstep was clearly heard on the 
gravel of the pleached alley and then .was 
silenced by the turf as he stepped into the 
sundial garden. 

“Ah, there you are, my dear,” he said. 
“They told me I should find you here. You 
look mighty pretty! Worthy of your name, 
come out a little sooner in bloom than your 
little sisters in the garden.” 

I got up from my knees and untied the 
sacking apron. 

“Well,” said I, “I’ve had a good morning 
and it has gone fast. I’ve got all my little 
precious flowers planted in now. Oh, by the 
way, Luke, Patsy has been doing her jobs 
with the clocks—you know, I told you—and 
she’s discovered something wrong with that 
old grandfather clock in the upstairs passage. 
It has no weights.” 


i WAS in my husband’s arms at the mo- 
ment. And his arms seemed to turn to metal 
or stone around me. I felt them change into 
something nonhuman. For some unaccount- 
able reason I felt faint. I had been kneeling 
too long in the sun. A dizziness swam in my 
head. I just heard my husband say in a pe- 
culiar, muffled voice: 

“Patsy mustn’t work too hard... . There 
are always a lot of things missing in an old 
house.” 

He turned me toward the house, and in the 
green tunnel of the limes his face looked like 
a face under water. He felt me shudder. His 
hand dropped from my elbow, and he said, 
mastering his natural voice—composed, con- 
fident, assured: 

“Lady Diana tells me that everything’s 
now in train and that you will be presented 
next week.” 


It was the sixth of June, the day of the 
Queen’s first drawing room of the season. I 
was up early to get ready for my presenta- 
tion. Patsy helped me get dressed. My cos- 
tume was a white dress trimmed with seed 
pearls, a close-fitting bodice, with bare 
shoulders, and a full crinolined skirt with a 
long train lined with palest sky blue. 

“Well,” said my husband, when I had 
sent Ahmed scurrying for him to see how I 
looked, ‘‘you’re a regular fairy queen, noth- 
ing less!’’ He stared at me with a strange 
look, as if he saw me for the first time. 

“Do you like it?’’ I said, rather nervous, 
because I felt naked around the neck. 
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“You're too beautiful, my dear!”’ he said. 
“T didn’t imagine—I’m tempted to exercise 
my rights and rumple you all up.” 

Patsy crawled round from where she had 
been kneeling, putting a stitch in the hem of 
my train, and knelt down in front of me, 
with pins in her mouth. 

“Oh, I see you have your ubiquitous 
watchdog!”’ said Luke. ‘Well, come and 
show yourself off to Mistress Tabitha. She 
is waiting .apatiently.” 

Bother Tabitha. It was a nuisance, but I 
saw it would be unkind to refuse. 

Luke led me in by the hand, like a prin- 
cess, and Matilda helped me shake out the 


long: billowing train which I had carried 
bundled over my arm. 

I saw Tabitha catch her breath as she saw 
me. She stared for a minute in silence. Then 
she tried to assert herself. 

“You look grand, mistress, you certainly 
do look fine and grand! Now show old 
Tabitha how you’ll make your curtsy!’* 

I saw through her. 

“No, no,”’ I said lightly, “‘that is only for 
the Queen! Give me my train, Matilda! 
They’ll be coming for me in a few minutes.” 

I turned away and Tabitha cried, 
“Good-by, mistress. The luck’s with you 
today!” 


Her tone was so queer that I looked back 
over my shoulder. One advantage of a 
long neck is that it turns easily. I caught 
Tabitha off guard, and for the first time in 
my life I saw an unmitigated expression of 
malignant hate. It was unmistakable. But 
what had I done to make her hate me? 

The servants had all gathered in the en- 
trance hall to see me in my finery —including 
the three gardeners; so I did not need to go 
out on the lawn to dazzle Mr. Redhead! His 
controlled face had no expression, except in 
his eyes. And after one look he slipped away 
into the back passage and went, I suppose, 
back to his work. 
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-my side. At that very moment t 







































































LADIES’ HOME | 


Madame Van de Weyer called| 
promptly with her carriage. Lady Dj 
to meet me when I got to the 
When our carriage had edged its wa 
main doorway we were assisted out 
equerries, and went into a long 
crowded with brilliantly dressed ladjP 
gentlemen. 

A buzz of conversation ran thre 
room continuously. Pretty girls, som} 
ugly dowagers, some dignified ones in 
and foreigners, a splendid Chinese mr 
some fabulous Indian rajas right o 
husband’s tales; oh, it was fascinatin 
it and be a part of it. Then word) 
round that it was time for the Dig 
Corps to go in for their presentation 
of course, took precedence, and N is 
Van de Weyer delivered me to Lady. 
and joined her husband with the 
legation. Lady Diana was in fine fet 

“My dear,” she said, “you look 
ous. I’m delighted to be the one to 
you to our beloved Queen!”’ | 

At last it was my turn. I found t 
not in the least nervous. I followél 
Diana and came up slowly in fro it 
Queen. The Queen was standing with - 
husband, Prince Albert. She wa 
dignified, dressed in black with a tiarg 
and black feathers. Lady Diana p ie 


> 
\ 


me, and the Queen received me with} 
pleasant smile and bow, and said, 
you will be happy in England!” 
thanked her and made the curtsy 
been taught to make and passed o 
Prince Albert took me by the ha 
curtsied, less low, before him. Then I} 
curtsy—the merest sketch of oneae 
Princess Royal, the eldest daughte 
was standing beside her fiancé, Prine 
erick William of Prussia; and then} 
Queen’s cousin, the Duke of Cambrid® 
twirled his mustache slightly, his eye 
kled at me, he bowed, but he did ce 
my hand. I thought he gave somethin 
wink to my companion, Lady Diana 
He murmured to her, ‘This is thel# 
lady you told me of?” 
And she replied, “Yes, your Hig 
You see I did not exaggerate!” 





i 
ae 
| 


There was really no need for me to 
after I had made my curtsy, but Lad 
thought it would entertain me to sta 
and watch the scene. But when more t 
hour had passed she saw that my at 
was a little flagging, and softly sugges 

we might now suitably make our e 

thankfully followed her through a sid 

We drove peacefully home in 

afternoon light. When we turned in 
street, I saw Ahmed near the fron 
surrounded by a bunch of little stree 
They were catcalling and throwing 
at him. Ahmed had his hands over hi 
and was shrinking back against the ¥ 
obvious terror. The coachman quickl 
tered the boys with a flick of his whi 
Ahmed scrambled onto the carriage s 


headed gardener hurried out of the 
When he saw the carriage, he stood bé 
let it pass. ; 

“Ah,” he said, “I got word that A 
was in trouble, but I see he’s got rescue 
better!” 

The carriage rolled past him up the} 
dark drive, turned into the enclosed | 
and Ahmed leaped from the step and } 
the big bell. The door opened quickly 
tilda, rather to my surprise, stood { 
frowning, but when she saw the carria 
stood back with sullen politeness. I go 
carefully gathering my dress around m 
bundling up my train with Ahmed’s h 

“Come in,” I said to Diana. “T’ll) 
tea right away. Isn’t tea what you’d | 

“Indeed I should!” said Lady D 
“While it’s getting ready, do you mini 
walk in the garden? You told me about 
plants round the sundial. I know the ¥ 

“By all means,” said I, and went ind 
“Matilda, will you send Patsy to me 
like to get out of some of this finery and 
have tea.” ] 

“Tl order the tea, madam, right aw 
said Matilda. 
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eon up the staircase to my bedroom, 
> struggled with my dress, trying to 
ome of the complicated fastenings 
there, impatient for Patsy to arrive. 
to tell her all about the day. I knew 
and would not be home till much 


Its 
ed 
In 


ed 


urprised at Patsy’s delay. I began to 
/ and a little vexed. I rang my bell 
or a while there was no reply, then 
presented herself. 

sorry to keep you waiting, madam,” 
“Some of the servants have got the 
off, seeing as there was nobody at 
d you wasn’t expected till later. I’ve 


“T see you are now an expert at planting,” 
said Lady Diana to his back. Her tone 
seemed to carry a double meaning. But it 
struck me that she spoke throughout as to an 
equal. She was sitting on the stone bench be- 
side the pond and there was room beside her 
for another. I could not say, of course, 
whether another had been sitting there. But 
I could see that the lady was deadly white 


~ under her rouge. 


“You’ve changed your dress,’”’ she ex- 
claimed as I came near. 

“Yes. I feel so relaxed in this dress. I wish 
we could have tea out here, but it’s to be in 
my sitting room, so shall we go in?” 


In my last sight of the gardener he was 
kneeling by the little pond with his brawny 
arms deep in the water groping around in the 
muddy bottom. Does one weed water lilies? 

“Peculiar man,” said Lady Diana tenta- 
tively, her arm linked affectionately in mine, 
as we walked back to the house. “Peculiar, 
and powerful handsome!” 

This seemed self-evident, so I made no 
reply. Instead in a moment I said: 

“Luke is coming back to dinner. Could 
you stay and dine with us, perhaps?”’ 

“T should like it of all things!” 

Was it that she accepted too readily, with- 
out any of the usual slight excuses? Anyhow, 
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something gave me a strange idea. I felt that 
my invitation was redundant. That she had 
been invited already. 

My suspicion, if so small a thing is worthy 
such a big name, was confirmed a few mo- 
ments later in another unexpected incident. 
Diana and I were reJaxing in my boudoir, 
when a knock at my door admitted Ahmed, 
ushering in the stout hard-looking lady 
whom I had already become acquainted with 
as Lady Diana’s aunt and chaperon, the 
dowager Countess Cassell. Lady Cassell 
bustled in, with a great crown of black and 
red feathers on her head and a dress of dark 
crimson, with strings of garnets so large that 
































he tea, ma’am, and if you’ll now 
», ’ll unhook your dress for you.” 
where is Patsy?”’ said I. 


i i ’t know as I rightly know, ma’am.”’ 


swer struck me as singular. A pang 
ity suddenly seized me. Could Patsy 
on taken ill? But remembering that 
would know the exact hour of my 
\I put such silly apprehensions away. 
§) ight be out in the garden sitting and 
fby the sundial. Or she might be in her , 
sywith something. I accepted Ma- 
elp, since there she was. I’m sorry to 
I dislike this girl. When her fingers 


pied me very deftly. At last the dress 
led and shuffled, with exquisite care 
cision, over my head. Matilda, laying 
ict dress carefully on the bed, hurried 
closet, and came out with one of my 
Miresses, that I had brought from 
i—one of those made in the old- 
2d Quaker mode. 

n’t think I’ll put that dress on today, 


think. I’ve a pink flowered calico in 
nd a white muslin. One of them I 
ust be clean and in good order.” 
> master’s coming back to dinner, 
%,” said Matilda, “and he left word 
hoped tonight you would be pleased 
your gray dress, and the gauze cap 
I’ve got it all laundered and ready.” 
t an odd message. However, I was in 
#7 to join my guest, and also in a hurry 
rid of Matilda, so, for the moment, I 
gray dress be slipped over my head 
ne fichu arranged. My hair was still 
ately dressed, but the cap let it show 
/h, and curls slipped out from under on 
‘ck and temples. In this mixture of at- 
yent downstairs to look for Lady Diana. 
sundial lawn was empty. I stood 
a moment to enjoy the sweet scents of 
owers, the solitude. I walked slowly 
in the shadow of the hedge, in no real 
to find Diana. As I came near the lily 
[ heard Diana’s voice talking to some- 
dough in a low, discreet tone. 
t how did you get here?” she said. 
‘here was something in her voice that 
ed both apprehensive and astonished. 
d still instinctively, with a feeling that 
id not interrupt. The voice which an- 
d her was unexpected. It was the voice 
: redheaded gardener. 
ambler’s chance!”’ said he. ° 
» made a low vexed exclamation as if 
ords stung her. But she kept her tone 


ven the maddest gambler risks some- 
in order to get something,” she said. 
doesn’t play for a certain loss!” 

m playing for considered stakes.”’ 
Jhat, for instance?” 

n introduction to the loveliest woman 
e season, shall I say, to go on with?” 
1e, with obvious irony. ‘‘Or a chance to 
use to her?” 

ou’re becorning a professional ladies’ 
” said Diana, with bitterness. 

ady Diana,” I called, ‘“‘tea’s ready. 
t are you doing talking mysteries with 
ardener ?”’ 

1en I came in sight of them round the 
> the gardener was coming to meet me. 
-gardener’s work is all to do with mys- 
;, madam,”’ he said, ‘“‘and I was once 
yther lady’s gardener. I wasn’t much of 
n those days, though. Useful for very 
but to do some weeding.” 


2,” said I. “Something more airy and | ™™& Wie 


“Honest-to-goodness ripe peach flavor” — 
“Always so tender and juicy” —“Really 
delicious, and dependable, too.” 


Nice things like these have been said 
countless times in all the years DEL MONTE 
has been the world’s favorite brand of 
peaches! 

For DEL Monre knows there’s no sub- 
stitute for those last sunny hours on the 
branch to mellow peach flavor. DEL MONTE 
insists on fully tree-r7pened peaches, at their 
summery best. 

How about having these luscious peaches 
tonight? So quick—so easy, too! 


/) million praises 


cant be wrong . 
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PEACH BLOSSOM SALAD 


4 cups sliced celery 8 marshmallows, cut up 
1 cup broken walnut meats 6 DEL MONTE Peach Halves 
Salad greens 


Combine first three ingredients and arrange with 
the DEL Monte Peaches on salad greens. Garnish 
with maraschino cherries, if desired. Serves 6, with 


SPICE CREAM DRESSING 


2 tbsps. lemon juice 
Yo tsp. ginger Ya. cup syrup from DEL MONTE 


1 tsp. grated lemon Peach Halves 
peel Yq cup heavy cream 


% tsp. salt 


Blend salt, ginger, grated lemon peel. Gradually 
add lemon juice. Stir in syrup from peaches, and 
the cream. 

(For a thicker dressing, whip cream before adding.) 


Del Monte Peaches 
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they looked false. If I had not known that 
she had blue blood I might have thought her 
an overdressed lodginghousekeeper, but I 
had grown used to Lady Cassell, as far as 
anyone ever got used to such a being. As I 
poured her tea, she seated herself now at the 
table and helped herself to thin rolled bread 
and butter and a slice of fruitcake. 

Then she turned to her niece: 

“T was told I should find you here, dear. 
And since you’d taken the carriage, I got me 
a hackney cab and followed you, to pick you 
up. I knew dear pretty Mrs. Ashton wouldn’t 
mind me coming. What a sensation you 
made at the Court today, Mrs. Ashton. Ev- 
eryone was talking about you. Your beauty, 
your lovely costume, and—not least—the 
Queen’s gracious reception of you. It’s very 
seldom that she speaks so many words to one 
presented to her for the first time.” 

This started Lady Cassell on a whole 
round of anecdotes about the Queen and her 
life, manners and ways, and how particularly 
fond Her Majesty was of Diana, and how 
wonderful it was for Diana to have such a 
wonderful opportunity, and so on. Then as 
the clock chimed six Lady Cassell pulled her- 
self erect and shook out her rustling skirt. 

“Well, niece, shall we join our homeward 
trek in the carriage, or shall I send out a 
servant to call me another cab?” 

“Mrs. Ashton has very kindly invited me 
to have dinner here,’”’ said Diana, “‘just to 
wind up the day thoroughly well. It’s been 


such a pleasure to me to take her into the 


Queen’s presence myself! And we have still a 
lot to talk over.” 

“Oh, in that case,” said Lady Cassell, 
“Jet me borrow one of your servants, Mrs. 
Ashton, to call me a cab.” 

The repetition of the cab could not pos- 
sibly be overlooked or misunderstood. I did 
the only thing there was for me to do, and 
tried to make it sound spontaneous. 

“Lady Cassell,” said I, “it would give me 
great pleasure, and I’m sure it would please 
my husband, if you also would join us at din- 
ner this evening. It’s getting close to the 
hour. Lady Diana and I can’t possibly let 
you go.” 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Ashton, how very 
kind of you!”’ said Lady Cassell. “That is 
indeed a very pleasant surprise. It will make 
a perfect finish to what for me, at any rate, 
has been a most delightful day.” 

She settled herself again so promptly and 
with such an air of being thoroughly at home 
that I again felt an inward conviction that 
she also had been previously invited to din- 
ner that night. Feeling vaguely disturbed by 
this as well as by the other things which had 





“No, it isn’t a gravel pit. It’s a normal suburban kitchen 
to which you came home thirty minutes earlier than usual.”’ 


































LADIES' HOME 


happened which I wanted explaine¢ 
the bell to have the tea things clear¢ 
To my surprise the person who answ 
bell (and who came into the room lo¢ 
ceedingly neat in black dress, white 
apron) was again Matilda. 
“Why, where 7s Patsy?” said L 
“T don’t know, madam,” said Mg 
“When you take the tray away, N 
will you just look about the house 
some of the other servants to do so, ¢ 
Patsy for me? I’m getting a little 
about her.” 
“Tt’s no use looking in the house, 
“Matilda, you know more than } 
saying. Explain to me.”’ it di 
“Well, iv s not my place, madan 
Matilda, “but as I understood it, g 
Mistress Tabitha had words this aff 
after you and her ladyship had goné 
see the Queen, and Patsy just packed) 
trunk and went.’ | 
“Went? Went where?” { 
“How should I know? It’s no busi 
mine, ma’am.”’ 
I went out of the room. Ahmed was\ie 
ing in the passage. He trotted along |i" 
me in his silent, catlike way. It occu 
me that Ahmed had seen things wh h jit 
could not tell me. I wished I could tf 
some means of communication betuil : 
Tabitha was, for the first time in i pie 
perience of her, alone. She turned tow 
door in a startled way and gripped th 
of her chair. But her look was no less m 
lent for having a hidden fear in it. 
“Where is Patsy?” said I, without 
about the bush. | 
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“Oh, Patsy? That’s what your lad 
looking for? Your good Patsy tha 
brought with you from America! Hed 
I’ve not been an eyewitness to what} 
did, but she just took up and left, sq 
tell me.”’ 

“You mean you actually dared 
Patsy put out?” said I rashly. But I hi 
doubt of it. ““Put out of the house?” 

“Now, mistress,” said Tabitha s of 
“how could you accuse a poor old w 
like me of anything like that? Your] 
went on her own feet, if go she did, bu 
I’ve only rumor and report for, just 2 
yourself have, mistress. Patsy must 
gone (if gone she has) of her own free 

“Patsy would never leave me like . 
without telling me first!’ said I. ‘s 
thing cruel, something wicked has been 
on here!” | 

“Words are cheap, mistress, words 
cheap,” said Tabitha. 

(To be Continued) 
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either one has any young chil- 
¢oes have two grown daughters, 
\boed bring up Jack after their 
vig, Kay is thirty-one and she has 
at all. Not yet, anyway. Last 
‘} ve up a hundred-dollar-a-week 
ied the man who owns the con- 
pany where Jack works. Jack 
his sisters are absolutely bril- 
f them think he is perfect in 


(for a long while there in the 
\a) continued. ‘Then I went and 
sped with all my clothes on and 
‘potill crying. I didn’t even hear 

. When I woke up this morning, 
dy gone. He had a five-a.o. call 


;d of rush job thirty miles out- 









































“years of my marriage,” said 
cried enough tears to fill every 
yur block. I don’t ever recall see- 
her cry. My mother and father 
people. They both like Jack 
» them, although they did try to 
} not to marry so young. Mother 


‘he babies young, are the sweetest 


the first years were sweet for 
te had servants—somebody to 
je and father used to put on eve- 
s and go out occasionally and 
‘ack and I go nowhere. 
‘band’s first Christmas present to 
jnaternity dress,” Julie informed 
or. ‘“We’d only been married 
‘st. Yet a maternity dress was 
) of a thrilling gift. It certainly 
e. When I’m seventy years old 
‘tember that first Christmas pres- 
till won’t like it. 
‘y twenty-one now. I know I look 
I’ve had three babies in three 
1 doys. My husband says he wants 
tart a football team. Jack doesn’t 
ving, or the heavy lifting, or the 
+ the looking after. 
‘pcome pregnant again any time 
‘seriously afraid I may lose my 
Butch, our second son, I was 
| the time and nearly out of my 
‘ix weeks afterward. With baby 
« even longer getting back to nor- 
ie is five months now, and I still 
rying for no reason. My doctor 
jald allow my nerves and body to 
» least two years. I’d like somebody 


)ke screaming. I’m sure my nerv- 
vakes my periods irregular, but I 
| being nervous. 

“mean,” the young mother then 
usly, ‘that I don’t love my little 
‘y’re the whole world to me. But 
antic with the washing and the 
xem to have no energy or time to 
the way I want to, the way I 
‘hen Butch and Ellis—Ellis is the 
et to whining and acting up or 
hing the baby, I downright dislike 
t I didn’t come here to talk about 
en. 

darriage has gone to pieces,”’ Julie 
d. “I’ve completely lost track of 
used to love my husband. I ran off 
shing school to marry Jack and 
it on the European tour my class 
set to take. That seems incredible 
yw. I don’t beiieve I do love Jack 
>. And if Jack loves me, he keeps it 
dden secret. He goes to bed with 
it’s been months since he has men- 
1e word ‘love.’ 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 


“We haven’t been to a dance since Ellis 
was born. Two months ago we took in a 
drive-in movie—big event !—and Jack slept 
straight through it. Another big event in my 
present life,” she reported bitterly, ‘‘is the 
weekly marketing. Since Jack needs the car 
to get to work, I’m stuck at home from Mon- 
day through Friday. Every Saturday Jack 
drives the children and me to the shopping 
section, but he never fails to hurry me 
through the marketing so he can get home 


and start resting again. On Sundays, if Jack 
does take us driving, the drive is ended the 
minute one of the boys ‘begins whining or 
whimpering, and I’m back home again. 

“T know Jack works hard and gets tired,” 
Julie admitted. ‘“‘There’s a lot of physical 
labor connected with his job. But I get sick 
and tired of his forever being tired. Jack 
spends all his time dozing on the sofa or 
sleeping in the bed, or next door talking to 
his sister Alice. Either that or Alice is in our 
house—it’s her house, remember—talking to 
Jack. 

“Tf Alice does toss a remark in my direc- 
tion, the remark is usually concerned with 


Mrs. Jane Carlsan of New York City is a busy wife and mother, and as pretty as a picture. 
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the poor way I’m bringing up the boys. Alice 
tells me how her two grown daughters were 
toilet-trained at six months, and then she 
wonders in that polite voice of hers why 
Ellis at three still has a few accidents. My 
pediatrician says toilet training should be 
permissive, that I should let the boys de- 
velop at their own natural pace. I’ve tried 
to’screw up courage and tell Alice she is out- 
of-date and old-fashioned, but I’ve never 
done it. 

“Our neighborhood, whatever Alice may 
think, zs old-fashioned,” Julie declared with 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 69 





“| use detergents 2500 times a year... 


but I’m proud of my pretty hands 
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Six years ago, pretty Jane Carlsan had never even 
heard of “detergents.” Now she uses them (just 
like you) thousands of times a year! 

Detergents are a blessing when they dissolve 
grease and grime. But when they dissolve away 
natural oils and softness from your hands, they’re 
a problem! 

But Jane’s hands stay so smooth and lovely, 
you wouldn't believe she ever touched a dishpan 
or mop. How does she do it? After detérgents — 
after any harsh soap or cleanser, Jane puts pure, 
white Jergens Lotion on, right away. 


A few drops help replace necessary softening 
moisture. Jergens penetrates instantly, doesn’t 
just “coat” hands. It contains two ingredients 
doctors use for softening. (That’s one reason why 
it’s the world’s most popular hand care. ) 

For Jane, the best proof of Jergens Lotion care 
is the flattery her hands get from her husband. 


ANCA 


LOTION 


Detergents are here to stay. Make sure your 4 





hands stay pretty, too. Keep Jergens Lotion and 
use it regularly after each chore. You can do a 
housewife’s job, but it’s nice to have a sweet- 
heart’s hands. 
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Only 10¢ to $1.00 plus tax 


Use JERGENS LOTION -avoid detergent hands 










When Colonel Higbee rode into town, Aunt Jemima would order pancake supplies. Only she and the 


Colonel knew the ingredients for her famous pancakes. The recipe proportions were Aunt Jemima’s secret. 


You canit duplicate it in a homemade batter; you dorit get it in any other 
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Wheat. corn. rye and 
flours are blended i 
treasured Aunt Jemi 
recipe... to give yous 
tenderest, best-tastl 
pancakes you ever hi 
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AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE ROLL. Make large (9-inch) 
Jemima Pancakes from Deluxe recipe on package, using 
batter for each. Keep first pancakes hot in oven while 
others. Spoon hot creamed ham, chicken, fish or vege 


onto hot pancakes. Roll as for jelly roll. Cut into serviiig 
serve with pickled crab apples. 


Don McNeill’s Breakfast Club is cheery; ABC Radio, we 
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i) ‘Jack and I are the only young 
he entire community. Once in a 
& to feeling so desperate and cooped 
obbie and Butch in the carriage 
llis by the hand and we just go 
found. I look in all the yards and 
)) porches, but I have yet to see a 
‘tary person under thirty. I have 
) anywhere close to my age. 
ouse is old-fashioned and incon- 
d has pale beige wall-to-wall car- 
least, the carpeting used to be 
.B». It’s so hard to keep clean I’m 
-2d before I even start to use the 
)[ haven’t vacuumed in weeks. To 
course, the house is a pearl beyond 
2 eyes are always darting around to 
»oys have damaged something else. 
x I dreamed Alice was tiptoeing 
‘ir house wearing an enormous pair 
szloves and touching all our furni- 
in the dream the white gloves 
)-black. Regularly every day, Alice 
e excuse to wander out in our 
d peep in our refrigerator. 
e last month,” said Julie, “I’ve 


Very morning I look in it, and then 
MI can’t possibly please either Jack 
vith the way I clean it. They’d have 
er way of doing it. So I close the 
ior door and go into the living room 
‘pwn on the sofa myself. If the chil- 
crying, I just let them cry. 
} eanness to my children frightens 
then confessed. ““The boys are 
d undisciplined and Ellis does have 
, and it’s mostly my fault. I’m not 
consistent. I’m not fair. After one 
3 visits, I invariably become un- 
‘le and start snapping at both Butch 
I even spank them when they 
he erve it. I’m not a good mother and 
ply foul housekeeper. 
y morning I lie on the sofa and 
yself sick about the utter impossi- 
ever catching up with the ten thou- 
ngs that need doing. There just 
) be no reason to try, when you'll 
e behind. To cheer myself up, I pic- 


| Vd like to bake a super-duper cake 
B cnow any cake I baked would be a 
l g flop. I’d like to sew and make 
‘or the boys, but I can visualize all 
how Jack and his sisters would laugh 


yer, and listen to the household pro- 
Jn the radio. Then quite often I pick 
1 of Ellis’ comic books to read. Jack 
0 see me read comic books. But they 
a few laughs, and make me forget 
‘loathe housework and despise my 


| live there,’’ Julie explained, “‘be- 
ye pay Alice only token rent—fifty 
amonth. Jack earns ninety dollars a 
nd his sister Kay’s husband has half- 
omised him an eventual partnership, 
doesn’t like the construction busi- 
ick wants to save enough money to 
king for a year, go back to college 
iduate as a landscape architect. The 
hing sounds like a pipe dream to me. 
with three children throwing up a 
b and a fine future! When Jack was 
ge, he was no A student. 

e and Kay disapprove of Jack’s idea 
as I do,”’ she said, ‘“‘but they’re gen- 
bout money. They offered to pay for 
1g back to school. They even offered 
us make a down payment on a home 
ywn. Jack refused. He says he doesn’t 
0 be financially obligated to his sis- 
seems to me we're already obligated 
ur neck. Kay also feels free to drop in 
and all hours, advise Jack about his 
d tell me how expertly she is going to 
2 her children, when she has some to 
2. The other day I was wearing bobby 
nd a cute dirnd! that might have been 
tight, and Kay up and said it was 
me to dress like a teen-ager. Further- 


more, Jack agreed with Kay. He said I ought 
to dress and act like the mother of three sons. 
Later on, he couldn’t understand why I was 
so mean and crabby. 

“T doubt Jack is satisfied with our sex 
life,” Julie then replied in answer to a ques- 
tion, “although we haven’t discussed it. My 
own main objection is there is too much sex 
in my life, and too little sweetness and affec- 
tion. If I happen to feel like kissing Jack or 
putting my arms around him, he won’t even 
stop reading the paper. He just tells me to go 
away and not bother him. On the other hand, 
I’m sure Jack doesn’t think I’m responsive 
enough. He gets terribly offended when I re- 
fuse him. In my opinion Jack is too demand- 
ing and chooses very poorly timed occasions. 
Like right when I’m getting dinner. Then I 
keep wondering if the meat is burning, or I 
hear the baby cry, or I worry about another 
pregnancy. 

“So far as I know, I’ve never experienced 
a climax. Naturally, I haven’t told Jack. 
I’m shy about that type of conversation. 
Anyway, it would hurt Jack’s feelings. 
Jack is four years older than I, and is con- 
vinced he knows all about sex, but I often 
wonder if he does. 

“T honestly believe Jack and I will both 
be much happier divorced,” said Julie in 


IT REALLY HAPPENED! 


BY ELIZABETH HENLEY 


When John was christened, up 
he reached 


And kissed me thrice! , 
He never did that trick before 
But saved it to be nice. 


We never hear the words now 
Without a peal of chimes— 


“The Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost” 


And small John’s kiss, three 
times. 


conclusion, “provided we can manage fi- 
nancially. My parents may not be willing to 
help. So far, I’ve been afraid to write and 
ask. My mother and father believe in mar- 
riage!” 


Jack tells his side: 


“T thought women were supposed to know 
how to keep house, cook and take care of 
children,” said twenty-five-year-old Jack. 
“TI thought women were supposed to be the 
intuitive sex, and could sense when their 
husbands were feeling tired and discouraged 
and then would be warm and gentle and 
understanding. Not my Julie! She has no 
intuitions whatever, she considers sex a 
bore, and her housekeeping is beyond de- 
scription. It is nonexistent. 

“Tn our living room you sit down on cook- 
ies and cracker crumbs, and when you get 
up you're bound to step on something. Last 
night I nearly broke my neck stumbling 
over a piece of a fire engine. The boys have a 
toy box, but Julie never makes them put 
anything away. She herself puts nothing 
away. Yesterday I reached under the sofa 
and found two dried-out coffee cups, a miss- 
ing shoe of Chuck’s, the bottom half of our 
carpet sweeper. Julie lies on the sofa dream- 
ing up impossible schedules for herself and 
doing nothing except giggle over comic books 
and eat chocolate bars. That’s why she’s 
overweight. 

“Julie’s great ambition,’’ said the father 
of three, “is to maneuver me into looking 
after our children in addition to supporting 
them. She’s the mother. Why shouldn’t she 
feed our sons, and keep them clean? One 
time, soon after Ellis was born, I did change 
his diaper at her request. Days went by 


before Julie stopped telling me all the things 
I’d done wrong in pinning on that one diaper. 
Right then I decided I had done my last 
baby changing. Trying to help Julie is an 
excellent way of finding out you’re stupid, 
clumsy, and should have given her twice as 
much help. 

“Alice didn’t constantly nag me to hang 
up my clothes, lift this, shove that,”’ said he. 
“Alice didn’t say, ‘Why don’t you scrub the 
kitchen floor yourself, if you think it’s so 
dirty?’ She and Kay both keep spotless 
houses. I’m used to clean sheets and towels 
and a swept floor. For that matter, so is 
Julie. Her parents’ home is always orderly 
and pleasant. But Julie, regardless of all my 
talking, just won’t manage. 

“She sits down smack in the middle of the 
worst mess you ever saw and cries like one 
of our youngsters. Then she may go on a 
rampage and deliberately start smashing 
dishes and breaking up stuff, because I’ve 
done something, I don’t know what. I never 
learn what my crime is; but I certainly get 
the fireworks. My wife’s bad example and 
total lack of discipline have influenced the 
boys. Ellis and Butch have managed to de- 
stroy or damage every single ornament and 
lamp we own. And you ought to take a look 
at our upholstery! Between Julie’s scenes, 
the condition of the house and the uproar of 
the kids, I generally feel as though I’m living 
in a lunatic asylum. 

“T know Julie was abnormally depressed 
after Butch and Robbie were born,’’ Jack 
said. “I’ve done my best to be sympathetic. 
But my wife seems to lack maternal instincts. 
I should think Julie would be proud to have 
three sons, the way I am. Instead, she had 
hysterics in the delivery room when she was 
told Robbie was another boy. Some medical 
test predicting sex in advance had convinced 
her our third child would be a girl. I don’t 
believe in tests that make a mother dis- 
appointed in the sex of her own baby. 

“Realizing Julie was disappointed and 
weak, and with her nerves in bad shape,’’ he 
continued, “‘I begged the hospital to keep 
her longer than five days. But her room was 
needed. Alice and Kay offered to take on our 
housekeeping and attend to Robbie, but 
Julie wouldn’t stand for it. My sisters and 
Julie rub each other the wrong way. It isn’t 
all Julie’s fault. Both of my sisters are bossy 
women themselves. 

“T’ve been bossed around by females,”’ 
Jack said, ‘all my life. I’m good and sick of 
it. Alice and Kay were determined I should 
be in the construction business, which I’ve 
always disliked, and that’s exactly the busi- 
ness I’m in. The only part of construction 
work that appeals to me is the artistic end; 
laying out gardens, designing patios and out- 
door fireplaces, that kind of thing. When I 
was in college Alice and Kay were picking up 
the tab, and they saw to it I took few of the 
courses I really wanted. 

“My dream now is to return to a technical 
school for a year, and prepare myself for a 
career of my own choice. My sisters are will- 
ing to help with the financing, but the snag 
is they would be right in there outlining my 
study program. Both of them and Julie, too, 
are dead certain I’d be a flop as a landscape 
architect. Maybe they’re right. If I had real 
talent and ability or had any character, I 
wouldn’t be in the shape I’m in now. I 
always supposed a man’s own wife would 
want to encourage and build him up. 

“Julie is affectionate enough,” said he, 
“but ina very childish way. There is nothing 
womanly or adult about my wife. She fre- 
quently crawls up beside me when I’m trying 
to read and relax—there’s only room for one 
to be comfortable on our sofa—but all Julie 
wants is to cuddle and be petted. Half the 
time, I suspect her main object is to hug and 
kiss me into getting up and doing something 
I don’t want to do. I’m quite sure sex itself 
doesn’t interest Julie. I’ve asked her ques- 
tions, but she won’t answer. She says she’s 
too bashful. 

“Julie incessantly complains she never 
gets to go anywhere. I guess that’s more or 
less true. The situation can’t be helped. It 
doesn’t occur to her I get no-recreation ei- 
ther. Last summer on my vacation I was 
invited on a tarpon-fishing cruise. Alice ar- 
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What is Ac’cent? It’s the exciting new third 
shaker—sparkling crystals of pure mono- 
sodium glutamate. When used with, and 
like, salt and pepper, Ac’cent makes meat 
taste meatier, chicken more chickeny, 
gives vegetables that wonderful ‘‘just 
picked”’ flavor! Ac’cent is nature’s own 
flavor protein that brings owt and brings 
back the elusive flavor-building element 
that escapes when foods are stored, 
shipped, and cooked. Full description with 
package. At grocers’ here and in Canada. 


cpECIAL OFFER! 


Get this handy Salt, 
Pepper and Ac’cent 
“Third Shaker" Set ($1.49 value) for just 75¢ 
with the coupon on every package of Ac’cent. 





AMINO PRODUCTS Division of International Minerals & 
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ranged it so I painted her house, and Julie 
had dozens of other important tasks lined 
up. A fine vacation I had! No wonder I 
never feel rested. Most of the time I’m dizzy 
with fatigue. 

‘Julie doesn’t take into account the fact 
I drive eighty or ninety miles a day, and 
work like a stevedore on a job I despise. My 
brother-in-law is no easy boss. Furthermore, 
my wife and sisters are badly mistaken if 
they believe Frank will ever offer me a part- 
nership. He has two grown sons from a pre- 
vious marriage. That’s one reason I’m so 
anxious to establish myself in a business of 
my own. 


“T’d like to be successful in a job I was 
good at,” Jack said wistfully, ‘“and make my 
boys proud of me. Of course I’m looking 
some years ahead. The kids now have no 
interest in anything except getting them- 
selves dirty and creating a racket. If I try to 
show them how to do something, they pay 
no attention. My turn will come later when 
my sons are older. Then I can teach them 
how to play baseball, and take them to foot- 
ball games, and we can all go fishing to- 
gether. For the present, their training is up 
to Julie. 

“What I intend to do,”’ Jack announced, 
“is move next door with Alice and have some 
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peace and quiet and clean sheets for a change. 
When and if Julie improves, I may move 
back. Otherwise I’ll just sit tight. If Julie 
and the kids want to keep on living in bed- 
lam, it’s Julie’s own choice. Personally I 
need to get some rest so I can plan and figure 
out a decent future for me and my family.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Jack did not move next door,’’ said the 
counselor, ‘nor did Julie ask for a divorce. 
From the first, it was plain neither really 
wanted a separation. Both Julie and Jack 
agreed to try to understand, and improve 
their unsatisfactory marriage. 

“Three babies in three years are bound to 
create problems for anybody. Also, Julie and 
Jack’s living arrangements were not ideal. 
Julie’s nerves weren’t good. Jack disliked his 
job. But Julie’s and Jack’s real difficulties,” 
the counselor said, ‘‘were their own feelings 
of personal inadequacy, their own youth and 
inexperience. This mutual ignorance led to 
plenty of individual selfishness. 

“Jack believed he knew all about sex and 
considered Julie unresponsive, but he thought 
affection and tenderness were unimportant. 
Affection, thoughtfulness, tenderness play 
an important part indeed in a satisfying 
sexual relationship. Julie’s ‘bashfulness,’ her 
unwillingness to discuss her feelings frankly 
with her husband, wasn’t helpful. Nor was 
her fear of pregnancy. Her religion was no 
bar to birth control. Julie’s physician, who 
had seen her through two post partum de- 
pressions—the depressions, of course, had 
considerable bearing on her tears and tan- 
trums—recommended the 
Planned Parenthood clinic 
to her and there she got 
the proper information. 
The two began talking 
frankly to each other, and 
Jack took notice of Julie’s 
affectionate moods. Their 
disappointing sexual rela- 
tionship, one big factor in 
their dissatisfaction with 
the marriage, then was completely solved. 

“‘Julie’s sloppy, disorganized housekeep- 
ing was another constant source of friction. 
Her household tools were poor. She was re- 
ceiving too little help and encouragement 
from Jack. She had no program. She had too 
many essential tasks to aim at lace cloths 
and candlelight. Together Julie and Jack 
figured out a temporary, a sensible and 
stripped-down plan of living. 

“Julie laid away the fancy linens and 
placed lamps and ornaments above the reach 
of baby fingers. She put plastic covers on all 
their upholstered furniture, easy to wipe 
after spills and accidents. Jack got her a new 
vacuum cleaner to replace a hand-me-down 
from Alice. He dipped into the savings ac- 
count and bought a good washing machine, 
something of much more use to Julie than 
silver candelabra. Until then she had been 
bending over the kitchen set tubs several 
hours a day. 

“* Julie lacked self-confidence in her house- 
keeping, and she was going the wrong way 
about getting it. Instead of lying on the sofa 
and dreaming of herself as a miracle of effi- 
ciency, she needed to carry out some specific 
project and prove to Julie—nobody else— 
her own capabilities. The day after our first 
interview, Julie defrosted and cleaned the 
refrigerator. This absurdly simple task gave 
her a real sense of accomplishment. When she 
went ahead and baked an angel-food cake — 
her first cake.turned out nicely—both Jack 
and Alice were pleasantly astonished and 
their congratulations were warm. 

“Julie had the bad habit of excusing her 
slackness by anticipating criticisms from 
others. Jack’s words of praise and encourage- 
ment, which he has learned to use liberally, 
helped her get over it. Indeed, his apprecia- 
tion has helped Julie to become as good a 
housekeeper as any other young woman 
with three preschool youngsters. Julie now 
knows she hasn’t the time to lie reading 
comic books and nibbling chocolates. Inci- 
dentally, since Julie gave up chocolates and 
went on a diet she has lost eighteen pounds, 
now wears teen-age clothes becomingly. 
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The water can do without 
the fish, the fish cannot do 
without the water. 
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** Julie had another childish, trouble 
personality trait. She bottled up her 
tions and irritations, with explosive # 
After a visit from Alice, Julie would 
the children and even slap them. Juli 
loved her boys; unwittingly, she wagi 
ferring her unspoken resentment of 
the innocent youngsters. Similarly, sh 
wait in silence for Jack to offer her¥ 
ance, stifle her annoyance when he failé) 
and then, an hour later, start smashi 
china. When Julie came to understand) 
she was doing, she abandoned this j 
performance. Everybody has profited) 

“After Julie and Jack read a few bog 
the nature of children, they learned) 
noisy little boys were quite normal. 7} 
largely to Alice, they had been expe 
too much of babies. Jack agreed t 
pride in his sons had a price —taking 4 
immediate responsibility for their car 
stopped criticizing his sometimes clum} 
forts to be helpful and thereby chok 
his co-operation. In the evenings no 
plays the sleepy-toy game with his bo 
if the boys lose interest he himself fig 
the task of clearing the living room. 

“Both Jack and Julie were overy 
and badly in need of more recreatio’ 
Jack recognized that he did have the 
of getting out each day. Now when 
turns home from work he takes they 
family for a fifteen-minute drive. This} 
break in routine means a great deal to} 
The Sunday drives are not cut short i 
the boys misbehaves. Actually, Jack 
is enjoying becoming acquainted 


his romantic vision) 

 £@ @ B spotless house, a ca 
Soe flurried wife, with } 
was unreal and juve 
Jack, like Julie, hag 
come much more adi 
“Actually, Jack 


older sisters, who simultaneously pettet 

bullied him, Jack had as little faith if 
own abilities as had she. Part of his exe 

weariness was psychological—he felt 
lessly trapped by work he disliked. 
tional tests showed he had conside 
talent for the field he preferred. Whe 
realized Jack’s needs, she began to che@ 
his ambitions. 

“In their circumstances, it didn’t 
practical for Jack to stop working for 2 
and go back to school. The two found 
other answer. Jack is now studyin 
evenings and one day a week, with 
enthusiastic approval. Within a reasot 
time, now, he expects to be out of the 
struction business for good and launche 
a landscape architect. 

“Tt was practical,” the counselor 
firmly, “for Jack and Julie to buy anda 
into their own home. After exploring 
finances, they got a GI loan, borrowed a 
hundred dollars from Alice and moved 
new development filled with young maf 
couples. To their surprise, tart-tongued, 
terfering Alice was relieved to see them) 
Their monthly payments are only tw 
dollars more than was their previous f 
Julie is delighted with her present home. 
has numerous friends among other yo 
wives with similar interests. There is a ¢ 
munity clubhouse where many activitié 
on. Julie still has no sewing machine, but 
is taking sewing lessons and a course in 
tume design. She greatly enjoys this crea 
outlet. By trading baby-sitting hours ¥ 
her friends, she and Jack are able to go 
occasionally in the evening. 

“Not very long ago,” the counselor sai 
conclusion, ‘I saw Julie. Baby Rob is tl 
now, and Ellis is in kindergarten. Julie | 
me she and Jack had a happier marti 
than they had ever dreamed of. She also | 
me they were seriously beginning to tl 
about the possibility of another baby. J 
still wants a girl!” 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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You can cook, serve and store in one 
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“Ow ow Gwe NO DOUBT ABOUT IT—good cooks know a good aie when they see it. That’s 
a? why so many of them rely on modern, crystal-clear PYREX. With PYREX 

you see what’s cooking. What’s more, foods cook faster, brown more evenly. 

And cooking, serving and storing in the same dish saves wash-up work! Try 





PYREX—thrifty PYREX Flameware on top of your stove, and PYREX 





Ovenware, made exclusively for oven use. 
4 = PYREX Flameware—specially tempered by an 
a exclusive Corning process for use over direct 
% heat—is the most modern of all top-of-stove ware! 



































. It’s extra strong and durable, and has 

| stay-cool handles and lock-on covers 

ie for safe, easy pouring. PYREX 
Flameware is easier to clean, too— 

because foods can’t stick to its 

super-smooth surface! 


F. PYREX Flameware Sauce- 
pans, with handy hang-up 
rings. 2-qt. size, $2.75; se 
qt » $2.50; ]-qt. size, $2.25. 


G. PYREX Flameware Teapot 
... just boil the water, brew 
the tea, and serve proudly! 
6-cup size, $2.25. 


H. PYREX Utility Dishes—ideal 
for baking cakes, biscuits, 
vegetables, apples, fish! 3- 
qt. size, - 00; 2-qt. size, 


> 89¢; 114-qt. size, 69¢. 


PYREX Flameware Percolators let you 
/? when the coffee’s perked just the 
iht strength! 9-cup size, $3.95; 6-cup 
se, $3.45; 4-cup size, $2. Te 


I. PYREX Knob-Cover 
Casseroles. Smartly 
styled. Tight-fitting 
covers keep foods hot. 
Bake, serve, store in 
same dish. 2-qt. size, 
$1.00; 114-qt. size, 
89¢; 1-qt. size, 79¢. 


| PYREX Double Boiler — shows water 
vel at a glance! Can also be used as 
O saucepans; cover fits both bowls. 


9 qt., $3.95. | 


_ PYREX Flavor-Saver Pie Plates. High, 
uted edges keep precious juices in 
el 914-inch, 69¢; 81-inch size, 59¢. 


, PYREX Bread Or Loaf Pan. Perfect 
r hot breads, meat or fish loaves. 
/o-qt. size, 79¢. 


_ PYREX Oven Roaster has ample room 
x 6-lb. roast or 5-lb. fowl. Cover 
oubles as extra dish! 3-qt. size, $1.39. 


4 PYREX Mixing Bowl Set—handy 1, 114 
and 214-qt. sizes for mixing, baking, stor- 
ing. 3-bowl set, complete, $1.39. 


PYREX Ovenware—made exclusively for oven use— 
is the beautiful, modern, three-in-one ware that lets 
you cook, serve and store foods in the same dish! 
t heats quickly, evenly—and requires almost one-third 
less fuel. Yes, and you can always see your food 
as it cooks when you use modern PYREX Ovenware! ! 


~<— PYREX Measures are easy to pour from 
—have dozens of home uses! 1-quart size, 
79¢; 1-pint size, 59¢; l-cup size, 29¢. 


VISIT THE 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, 
CORNING, N. Y. 


There's only one PYRE ware, a product of “ Corning Glass Works, Corning. Nt. 


“PYREX”’ is a registered On mark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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cluttered bachelor apartment 
here when you two become one?” 

“We are not!” Joe snorted. “I’m through 
with these badger burrows. We're going to 
take a place on the Island or in Connecticut. 
\ house with a lawn, and sunlight pouring in 
the windows.” He smiled musingly as he en- 
visioned the ruffled curtains in the kitchen, 
the smell of pot roast drifting through an 
immaculate house, Sally at the front door to 
greet him at night. ‘“ We’re going to live like 
people were meant to live,” he said firmly. 

Elhott winced. “‘Isn’t all this a touch 
well, sudden? I’ve known you a long time, 
and i 

“Tt isn’t sudden at all. It is just exactly 
like I want to live. I 
have it all planned,”’ he 
replied emphatically. 

Mike raised his eyes 
to the ceiling. “‘Every- 
thing but the patter of 
little feet!”’ 

“And there'll be that 
too,’’ Joe said stoutly. 
“Unless you come out 
and visit, you’ll be 
lucky to see us once a 
month. I’m through 
with this neon circuit. 
We're going to live 
quiet, comfortable, sane 
lives!” 

“The new you, 
huh?’’ Mike asked 
wryly. “And this is all 


just dandy with Sally?” 
; : the land. 


“The new me and 
yes, it is dandy with Small streams shall speak their 
Sally.” music to the sun 


“Besides looking at 
you with adoring eyes, 
what is thislovable bun- 
dle of wet wash going 
to do in New York?” 

“She is finishing the 
research for her mas- 
ter’s thesis. Finevarts.”’ 

“Why does she want 
a master’s degree just 
to marry you?” 

Joe shrugged. 
“That’s the kind— of 
girl she is. I told you. 
She started on it before 
we met and she believes 
In seeing things 
through. Anyway, she’s 
never seen New York. 
Aunt Lucy finally gave 
permission when I 
promised to guard 
Sally’s every waking 
hour, and to be the per- 
fect little gent myself.” 

“And who might this Aunt Lucy be?” 

“Sally’s guardian. A sort of female glad- 
lator.” 

“You certainly unearthed a fascinating 
family,” Elliott murmured. 

“Which of these ties?” Joe held up four. 

“The stripe. This little prairie flower really 
has you unglued, hasn’s .. Well, time 
gaunt clotheshorse. 


the trees 


memories. 


miracle, 


was a bell, 


she? . 
for me to pick up my 


We'll see you a dinne ia 


aoe was working on his 


chief. He 


pocket .handker- 


d never, he thought unhappily, 
been able to flic indkerchief, poke it in, 
and walk jaun With him it looked 
poked. “He versation clean 
tonight. And Missouri.” 

“Except for th ( lruman, 
I’d nev lave heart d. So how can 
I make cra ’ The 
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looked about rimacin 
here would soon be ord 
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“Going to live 


SUMMER 
SHALL COME AGAIN 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


Summer shall come again, her 
slender rose 
Lend its bright ruby to the 


wind’s blue hand, 


And over meadows where the 
clover blows 


Bronze orchestras of bees awake 


And in the green cathedrals of 


The robins stare at summer 
till summer is done 


And all her splendor ravels to 


Summer shall come again, and 
in due time, 


But in my heart no more her 
sun will climb 


Nor any flower unfold its 
For she is gone whose laughter 


Whose love made bread and 
wine of every stone 


And kindled stars and moons 
when there were none. 


smile. It was hard to believe Sally was only a 
ten-minute taxi drive away! 


Sui y’s plane had arrived that afternoon. 
She was settled in the Chester, a hotel of 
such quiet worth you’d feel nary a qualm 
about leaving your life savings in the middle 
of the lobby overnight. The desk clerk, who 
looked like a retired diplomat, peered with 
polite suspicion when Joe told him he wished 
to see Sally. 

She was waiting, the door opened, when 
Joe arrived. ‘‘Golly, you’re prompt!” 

He held her very tightly for over a minute, 
assuring himself that she was really there at 
last; that she was actually going to marry 
him. “By the way,” he 
murmured, “the odds 
are going way down 
that a certain party 
will wait for a Christ- 
mas wedding. Meaning 
me.” 

‘My plans aren’t so 
set they can’t be 
changed a bit,’”’ she 
whispered. She pushed 
away. “I'll get all 
mussed. How do I 
look?”’ 

“Simply fabulous,” 
he told her, trying to 
put his arms around 
her again. 

“Joe!” 

Dutifully, he stepped 
back, frowning with 
exaggerated critical- 
ness. She was, he de- 
cided, the loveliest 


woman on earth. Her 
soft, fair hair curled 
about her ears. Her 
eyes, watching him 
anxiously, were fine co- 
balt blue. Her skin, 
glowing from soap, 


water and health, was 
flawless. In that plain 
black dress she was like 
a little girl all dressed 
up for a party. Not so 
much of a little girl, 
either, when you 
SiO ;pipie ds toy: —— 
“You’re going to look 
teddibly fancy in a wed- 
ding dress,” he said 
softly. 

“Then it’sallright?” 
She whirled. “I was 
afraid it wouldn’t be,” 
she said. ‘‘The girl at 
home said it was what 
they were wearing in 
New York, but you can never be sure.” 

“To heck with what they’re wearing in 
New York. There isn’t a woman here who 
could touch you with the help of radar.”’ 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him very 
lightly. She wouldn’t let him put his arms | 
around her. “All you want to do is neck,”’ 
she chided. She walked across the room. ‘| 
talked to Doctor Bailey today. He was 
awfully kind. He’s going to let me use his 
library. You know,” she said seriously, “he’s | 
a leading authority on Renaissance art.” | 

“You stay out of other men’ 
Joe grinned, reaching for her. 

She side-stepped him gracefully. ‘And re- 
member, you promised to start showing me 
the Metropolitan Museum Sunday. Three 
hours a trip until we’ve done it all.” 

He moaned. “I remember.” He would 
have promised to swim with the sea lions in | 
the Bronx Zoo to have got her to New York. | 

She picked up her gloves. “All set?” 

‘At this moment, I wish Mike and his 
unt clotheshorse were in Siam.” 

Mike and his what?” 

His girl. She’s a model l she 

on artichokes. All joints and angles.” | 


libraries.” 
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Enhance the loveliness that is naturally yours with Avon’s per- 
sonalized treatment for your skin. The soothing creams melt on 
the skin, cleansing or softening as the need may be... smoothing 
and refreshing it! Gently effective lotions help guard your skin’s 
charm, leaving it delicately fragrant. Used only a few moments 
daily, Avon Creams and Lotions reward you with a fresher, 
lovelier skin, and in Avon’s wide selection you'll find those that 
are exactly right for you! 

Your Avon Representative will help you make your selections. 
Conveniently in your home, choose the preparations best for 
your needs from the wide choice of moderately priced Avon 
Cosmetics and Toiletries. 
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RICH MOISTURE CREAM * QUAINTANCE CREAM LOTION * HAND CREAM ¢ TO A WILD ROSE CREAM LOTION ¢ FLUFFY CLEANSING CREAM 


Your Avon Representative will help you 


choose these fine preparations 


There is a wide and wonderful assortment of moderately priced 
Avon Cosmetics and Toiletries. When your Avon Representa- 
tive calls on you in your home, she will guide you in your 
choice of those beauty aids that are individually right for your 
particular needs. At the same time she will help you in the 


selection of good grooming essentials for your entire family. 


...Welcome your Avon Representative when she calls. 


Mrs. Jay Gould McNulty, active women’s club member in 
Washington, D. C., selects Avon Cosmetics and Toiletries with 
RADIO CITY, NEW YORK -. PASADENA, CALIFORNIA - MONTREAL, CANADA her Avon Representative, Virs. Thelma B. Harvey 
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millions of women 
just 
like 


you 


USE Tampax 


Don’t believe you're different. 
Some of these women have 
been using Tampax sanitary 
protection for more than 20 
years—and appreciating its advantages 
every minute of the time. Here are the 
reasons it’s so popular: 


NOBELTS 
Lah 


NO PADS 
at 





1. Comfort. There’s no possibility of 
chafing or irritation with internally-worn 
Tampax. Actually it’s so comfortable the 
wearer doesn’t even feel it, once it’s in 
place. 


2. Security. What a sense of security 
Tampax gives you! No bulky ridges, no 
tell-tale outlines. What’s even more 
wonderful is that Tampax actually pre- 
vents odor from forming. 


3. Convenience. Tampax is easy to 
carry, easy to conceal (a whole month’s 
supply slips right in the purse), easy to 
dispose of. 


4. Fastidiousness. Tampax is unques- 
tionably the most fastidious kind of 
sanitary protection. It’s simple to insert 

. changing takes only seconds . . . and 
the user's hands need never even touch 
the Tampax. 


Get Tampax at any drug or notion coun- 
ter in your choice of 3 absorbencies: 
Regular, Super, Junior. Economy size 
gives average 4-months’ supply. Look 
for Tampax Vendor in restrooms through- 
out the United States. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 
Sally stopped in the corridor. “Is she 
really?” 

“Joints and angles? Mostly.” 

“A model, I mean.”’ She frowned thought- 
fully. ‘Do’ you think this dress will be all 
right? I have another one—navy blue-——”’ 

He took her arm. “She can’t hold a candle 
to you. She’s shaped like a bent bobby pin.” 

She smiled, reassured, and tucked her arm 
in his. “‘That’s a dreadful thing to say about 
a woman. The poor thing can’t help it!” 

Joe smirked at the Anthony Eden behind 
the desk and asked the doorman to get a cab. 
The lights of the city were on. There was still 
some fading light of day over Triboro Bridge, 
and the red light on the Empire State TV 
antenna gleamed reassuringly in the paleness 
of the new twilight. 

Sally drew a deep breath and sank back 
against the seat of the cab. “‘Oh, it’s so won- 
derful finally being here. Being with you.” 
She leaned against him for a moment and 
then said earnestly, “I think you look aw- 
fully elegant, Joe. 1 really do.” 

No one had told him he looked elegant in 
his entire life. That, cembined with the glory 
of finally having Sally with him, gave him a 
distinct ringing in his ears. 

Mike and Elaine were at L’Aiglon when 
they arrived. Mike waved. “Wonderful 
timing,” he said, rising. ‘Elaine was bully- 
ing me into naming the date.” 

“I’m sick to death of dieting. Hello, Joe.” 

“And this would be Sally,”’ Mike crooned. 
“My, aren’t you a pretty little fixing! This 
elderly party is Elaine Farrell.” 

The women smiled and spoke. Sally wasn’t 
exactly staring, but it was close. ‘What a 
stunning hat!” she breathed at last. 

Elaine touched the sleek black feathers. 
“T chopped me an awful lot of cotton for it. 
But, child, where did you get that skin! Is 
that what happens to girls in Missouri?” 

“Don’t be putting on airs.’’ Mike beck- 
oned for the waiter. “The folks of Georgia 
voted her Miss Hush Puppy of 1923,” he 
confided to Sally, “and she immediately 
packed her Southern accent into an old 
carpetbag and hit the road for the Biz City.” 

“Actually it was Miss Boll Weevil,’ 
Elaine said coldly. 


Say was looking at first one of them and 
then the other. Her smile was uncertain. Joe 
put his hand over hers. She was, he decided, 
by far the prettiest girl in the room. Elaine, 
he thought, was wearing too much make-up. 
And she was too skinny. He didn’t care how 
chic it was. But Sally was just right. In all 
departments. 

“You know, pigeon,” Mike said slowly, 
“you’d photograph like ten thousand dol- 
lars. Did you ever think of modeling?” 

Sally flushed. “Me! Good heavens, no!” 

“1 told you she couldn’t possibly care less 
about that sort of thing,” Joe said firmly. 
“She is going to write that thesis and then 
we're going to Missouri and be married.”’ 

“Why not get married here? Elaine and I 
will go all out. She’ll sob quietly and after- 
ward I'll pelt you with old shoes.” 

“Because of Aunt Lucy,’’ Joe explained. 
“She wants us to be married in Missouri.” 

“Suggest to Aunt Lucy—in a nice way, of 
course—that she go roll her hoop.”’ 

Both Sally and Joe laughed. Mike looked 
up. ‘““What’s so funny?” 

“You just don’t tell Aunt Lucy to roll 
hoops,” Sally said. 

“Tf Aunt Lucy wants us to be married in 
a punch bowl shooting Niagara Falls, then 
we will,’ Joe added. 

Mike pursed his lips. 
I’d like to meet her.” 

“You will. She’s coming east as soon as she 
recovers.” 

“Recovers?”’ Elaine asked politely. 

“She fell off a tractor,” Sally said gravely. 

“What was she doing on a tractor?’’ Mike 
asked. 

“Singing Star Dust,” Joe said crossly. 
“She was driving it, of course!”’ 

“Oh, of course,’”’ Mike said softly. ‘“‘ What 
else should a middle-aged lady be doing these 
fine summer evenings but bounding over hill 
and dale on a tractor!” 


““She sounds dreamy. 


“We have a farm a few miles out of town,” 
Sally explained. ‘Aunt Lucy loves it. She 
was helping with the plowing.” 

Mike nodded understandingly. “I see 
what you mean about the hoop. Best you get 
married in Missouri.’”” He opened the menu. 
“And what hearty meal will you have, my 
dieting friend?’”’ he asked Elaine. “How 
about a sautéed carrot?” 

The party ended after dinner. Elaine had 
an early booking and Joe wanted Sally to get 
some sleep. She had had a big day. He stayed 
only long enough for a cigarette. She lighted 
it for him. “‘Wasn’t that Elaine simply in- 
credible?” 

Joe shook his head. “Great gal, but she 
looks emaciated.” 

“T recognized her at once. I’ve seen her 
pictures hundreds of times. She’s gorgeous!” 
She curled up on the other end of the divan. 
“What does Mike do?” 

“Deals in flesh, roughly speaking.” 

aoc 

“He has to do with models. With models, 
many are called but few are chosen. Mike is 
the lad at the agency who does the choosing.”’ 

She sighed. “‘Do you suppose he could 
possibly have been serious about my being a 
model?” 

Joe kissed her. “‘ Heavens, no. Just part of 
his line. There must be seven hundred women 
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from Sicily to Berlin, left from the war, wait- 
ing for Mike to come back and put them on 
the cover of a magazine. Anyway, even if he 
had been, you want no part of that rat race, 
baby. Believe me. You’d loathe it.’’ He rose. 
“T’ll shove so you can hit the pad.” 

“Good night, dear.”’ She patted his cheek 
absently after his kiss. “‘He was probably 
just being nice,” she said wistfully. 


Joe called her at ten sharp the next morn- 
ing. “Top of what's left of the morning. 
W hat’s with you? 

“T’ve been for a walk.” 

“You were supposed to rest,”’ 
her. 

“T can do that at home. And you know 
what, Joe?” 

He could tell she was excited. Something 
about the thesis, he assumed fondly. ‘‘ What ?”’ 

“Mike called. He wants me to come to his 
office.” 

“What for?” 


he reminded 


instantly suspicious. 

“Tt’s crazy, I know, but he wants me to 
take a test. He was serious last night. He 
thinks I may be just the e girl they’re looking 
for! 1 

“Well, he can go ne on looking.” 

“Darling, wouldn’t it be fun!”’ 

“Fun!” Joe cried. ‘‘ You mean you think 
you’d actually enjoy that inane nonsense!” 

“T know I would,” she said flatly. ‘I’m so 
thrilled right this instant I can hardly stand 
iGs7 

“Now, look, Sally,” Joe began sternly. 
“You just don’t know what you are doing. 
Believe me, I know best about this. I will 
not have you getting all involved with ——’” 

“Tm not getting involved with anything. 
I’m simply going to see him.” 
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“What about your thesis? I 
were going to see Doctor What’s4 
All his stuff.on art!” 

“T wish I’d had my hair done. It 
seaweed.” 

“Sally, how about lunch?” By 
would have thought of somethin 

Love to: 5 

“Twenty-one?” q 

“Oh, yes! I’ve always wanted to 
Can you afford it?’’ suddenly co . 

“No, but I’ll meet you there} 
thirty. a z 
“All right, dear. Now I’ve got t¢ 
late.” | 
} 


Ix from Missouri less than ¢ 
hours and already she had to rus! 
appointments yet! He slumped do 
chair. Then he buzzed his secreta 
to speak to Mike Elliott. It’s urger 

In a few seconds Mike was on 
phone. “I wondered what was holt 
up,” he said brightly. 

“Mike,” Joe began, ‘ 
of ——” 

“Temper, Joseph.” He was la 

“Sally couldn’t have made it 
last night that she wasn’t rem 
ested in being a model. Yet you rous 
at dawn and get her all confused ai 

about ——— | 
“You know, Joe, I was thi cir 
that.”” Mike was almost crooning. | 
recall Sally saying a word about ni 
ing to be a model. You’ve mad 
sounding statements, but she 
sounded quite thrilled, actually.” 

“Now, you look, Mike | 

“Now, you look, Joe,” he int 
crisply. ““Of course she’s thrillec 
woman wouldn’t be? She’s suddent 
that maybe she’s even pretty eno ! 
people pay to look at her. That is 
thing for any gal’s ego. What po 
can it do? It is something she’l! rem 
of her life.” 

“O.K.,” Joe said grudgingly. 
once, Mike. She’s going to write 
then she’s going to marry me!” 

“JT know. In Missouri, with A 
riding herd. Just keep one thingy 
Wee” 

“Hum?” 

“All Sally has to do to bring t) 
screaming halt is to just say, ‘No 
me, that’ll do the trick. See you, 0 

Joe hung up. Well, he’d see. It ( 
girl like Sally about fifteen minutes 
she wanted no part of it. He knew i 
And then there was Aunt Lucy. $ h 
do back flips all over the east a 
knew. He flung down his pencil ant 
impatiently at his watch. 

Sally was twenty minutes late fo 
He could tell the instant he saw her 
had accepted her. Seeing her so 
felt guilty at having hoped they’d } 
the old, ‘Thank you very much. } 
you know.” 

She chattered through lunch, 
touching her food. “I have very goo 
you know,” she said gravely. 

“You have what?” 

“Very good bones. Mike said so. 
terribly important.” 

“T’ve always found them most cor 
to have around.” 

“Oh, be serious. I mean for ra 


“what in 1 


= of wate es 





You would be amazed at the girls w 
make the grade on that very accou 
Bad bones, huh?” 

“Yes. You see ——” She paused 
you’re making fun of me.” 

“Well, you have to admit it’s 4 
culiar table talk. Your bones.’ The 
sorry. He took her hand. “I’m sorry, 
Really,” he said contritely. 

“You know what account I’m dol 

“What?” 

She giggled. ‘Cottage cheese! Bu 
says it is an important one.” 

“What else did Mike say? That hi 
have you Miss Curdled Milk in six m¢ 
She had mentioned Mike’s name ai 
dozen times since they had started 
Then he was sorry again. “‘Forgl 
Sally. I’m behaving like a dolt. It is} 
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‘oi vant you to get up in one of the 
; ery other woman in New York 
e having.” 

rtainly are being wonderful about 



















I’m for anything that makes you 
fter all’ —with forced cheerful- 


st. “I have to have pictures taken 
4oon. A whole slew of them.” 


1? 


dt want him slighting them 
y niled sweetly. “ You know, if you 
grown man and if I weren’t en- 
t you, I think I’d believe you were 
like a sulky child. Now I have to 


> her in the cab. “Can you squeeze 
| dinner?”’ 


4 ked*glumly back to the office. She 
i. He was behaving badly. A fuss 


| hurt. He had almost talked his 
(ssure back to normal by the time 


-ately six and one fourth minutes to 
blood pressure right back to its all- 
|, at luncheon. It seemed to him she 


shows?” 
_ hours. And you can’t bluff a 
)He doesn’t much like my nose,” she 
lughtfully, turning her head first to 
‘and then to the right. 
doesn’t?” indignantly. 
é. The photographer.” S 
got a nerve not liking your nose! 
’s he think he is? What’s wrong with 


tt of tilts,” she said soberly. 


ode across the room and put his 
ound her. “‘You’ve got the cutest 
the country. If he says one more 
‘ast one word—about your nose, your 
our bones, I’ll smash him! I'll hit him 
/with that camera of his he won’t 
nether he’s taking pictures or having 
adder attack!” 

5 arms slid about his neck. “‘ Would 
weetie?” She kissed his cheek. 
; cute, Joe. You really are.” 

ounded different even, Joe thought 
yy: She sounded just like Elaine! 


e next ten days he saw Sally for 
vice. They dined together each night, 
evenings ended before he really felt 
ie house and on the town. You would 
ought she was fifty years old and had 
burlesque for forty of them, the way 
ried about fatigue lines, puffy eyes 
w’s-feet, he thought miserably. She 
2rfectly well she would awaken in the 
z looking as fresh and shining as rain, 
was sure it was just part of what she 
_She ought to do to stay in the league. 
_the girls worried about it so, by gosh, 

too. Enough fuss was being made 
ler by enough people that she was 
St two feet off the ground. She had 
on her thesis; she had at least half a 
notes. Joe fought it every inch of the 


way. He began to feel as if he were fighting 
brush fires. The second he thought he had 
one extinguished, another broke out. Sally, 
by that time, was posing for a peanut-butter 
advertisement. 

They were finishing dinner one night. He 
was on his fourth cup of coffee, listening to 
her. ‘““Twelve is really a small size, but not 
for modeling. You almost have to be a ten.”’ 

“Um.” That was about the extent of his 
conversation by that time. 

“So I was really lucky. I always assumed 
they were really tall girls, didn’t you?”’ 

Om: 

“You know what André wants me to do?” 





“T have a rather rough idea,’ Joe said 
grimly. How he had come to loathe that man! 

She reached across and patted his hand. 
“He says I could be really fabulous if I hada 
crew cut.”’ 

“A crew cut!’ he bellowed, clattering his 
cup onto the saucer. 

“Sh-h-h, darling.” He glanced about. 
Everyone in L’Aiglon had turned to stare. 
“Not a real one, of course. But terribly short 
and done sort of ———’’ She made motions 
about her head with her hands. ‘What do 
you think ?”? she asked anxiously. 

“That it would be like dating Mickey 
Rooney!” 


At Last! ‘The make-up 
that keeps its promise! 


Only Creme Puff makes you 


look so pretty so quickly... 


stay so pretty so long ! 
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She sighed. ““Come on, Joe. Let’s go.” 

They rode to her hotel in silence. 

‘*“Don’t come up. It’s late.’”’ She kissed his 
cheek. ‘Good night, dear. And won’t you 
try to ——” 

“To what?” 

“Oh, nothing. Good night.” 

Back on the street, he glanced at his 
watch. It was ten-thirty. Joe felt an un- 
governable urge to speak to the root of all this 
recent evil. Laden with dimes, he shut him- 
self in a telephone booth. He called twelve 
places before he tried the apartment. ‘““May 
I speak to Mr. Elliott, please?’’ he asked 
gruffly in reply toa woman’s casual, “Hello?” 








je THE kiss of a puff and this magi- 

cal make-up—Max Factor’s wonder 
blend of creamy make-up base and 
powder—brings a soft, lovely look to 
your skin. 

It veils tiny imperfections instantly 
... yet always feels fresh and light. 

Yes, Creme Puff is the smoothest of 
make-ups... blended to super smooth- 
ness with lanolin-rich creams. It can’t 
dry your skin. It can’t absorb, the nat- 
ural skin moisture that causes other 
make-ups to streak or turn orangey. 


That’s why only Creme Puff by Max 
Factor looks so lovely—so long. 


Creme Puff comes in 7 complexion- 
true shades. In star-studded compact, 
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tax. At department and drugstores. 
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New Mum with M-3 
kills odor bacteria 


. stops odor 
all day long 


Amazingly effective — just use daily. So sure, 
so safe for normal skin. Safe for clothes. 
Gentle Mum is certified by the American 
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Photo (left), shows active odor 
teria. Photo (right), after adding new 
Mum, shows bacteria destroyed! 
| Mum contains M-3, a scientific 
covery that actually destroys odor 
bacteria . . . doesn’t 
odor a chance fo start. 
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| favorable reply. 


“He has his mouth full of pastrami, but 
he’ll be along. Who is this?” 

“The vice squad. Tell him to chew faster.” 

“Oh, Joe, angel! Elaine.” 

“T guessed.” 

“My, you sound cheery. Been picking the 
wings off flies?”’ 

“You're getting warm. I’ve been thinking 
about an insect.”’ 

Then Mike was on the telephone. 

“T want to talk to you,”’ Joe said bellig- 
erently. 

“T guessed that was why you called. 
W hat's on your mind, Joseph?’ 

“Can you have lunch with me tomorrow?”’ 

“T guess so.” 

“How about the King Cole Room at one? 
Women aren’t allowed that early. Think you 
can bear up without ’em for an hour or so?” 

“T have pictures in my billfold I can spread 
on the table.” 

““See you at one.” 

“Fine. Oh, one thing, Joseph. I’d suggest 
a cold shower before you turn in. You sound 
a touch feverish to me.” 

Joe hung up on Mike’s laughter. 


H: was there before Mike the next day. 
He watched him walk through the maze of 
tables in the large room. Mike grinned. 
“‘What’s bothering you, as if I didn’t know?”’ 

“Sally.” 

“‘T knew. You’d be unnatural if she didn’t. 
Lovely child, that Sally.” 

“T don’t like this stuff she’s doing, Mike.”’ 

“She’s a pretty hot item right now.” 

“Please do not refer to my fiancée as a 
pretty hot item,” Joe said coldly. 

“‘She’s a new face. Everyone is always after 
new faces. She has a sweetness and a charm 
which show right through. And, by the way, 
she’s having herself a time.” 

“How can I stop it, Mike?” 

“Why do you want to?” 

“T do not want Sally working. I do not 
want her turning into a lovely carbon of a 
thousand other lovely women. I want her 
just like she used to be; I want that 
same sweet girl. I do not want her with a 
crew cut!’’ His voice was nearing a shout. 

“You just caused that nice old man to 
drop French fries in his lap,”’ Mike said re- 
proachfully. 

“T’m lucky if I see her for dinner. She 
turns in so early you’d think she was tuber- 
cular. She does exercises and keeps her feet 
in the air for thirty minutes a day. She calls 
me ‘sweetie.’ She talks different. She looks 
different. She 7s different!’ 

Mike made small circles on the table top 
with his glass. ““You know, I’d never have be- 
lieved you could act like such an ass.”’ 

Joe’s eyes widened. “Me!” 

“Yes, you. You’ve behaved like the worst 
sort of a stiff-necked, mid-Victorian squire. 
Instead of being giddy with pride that your 
girl is so special, you’ve pouted. She still 
loves you. She is still going to marry you. 
She’s still going to wear dimity aprons in 
that Long Island bungalow. Where you got 
these idiotic notions that this is changing 
Sally, I cannot imagine. It’ll do her good, 
man! For the rest of her days—while she’s 
poaching your breakfast egg and tending 
your brood of progeny—she can think, ‘I was 
special!’’’ Mike smiled thinly. ‘‘You know, 
you don’t act like a guy in love. You sound 
like someone who bought a car and is mad 
because it doesn’t get the exact gas mileage 
he’d hoped for. If I were Sally I’d tell you to 
go fly a kite.” 

Joe blinked. He sat silent while the waiter 
served the lunch. Finally he muttered, “But 
I didn’t think she’d want all this. I thought 
Sally was different!” 

“TI told you once there is no such thing as 
a different woman. Remember the line 
from the fairy tale: ‘Mirror, mirror, on the 
wall, who’s the fairest one of all?’ 

Joe nodded impatiently. 

“Well,” Mike said easily, ‘there isn’t a 
woman living who wouldn’t like to make that 
speech to a mirror and to get some kind of a 
I don’t care if she’s eighteen 


or eighty-eight. -In effect, Sally spoke to a 
mirror—me, André, and the like—and she 
got a rousing vote of confidence. I say bully 
for her,” Mike said emphatically. 


Joe put money on the check. “Well, I 
don’t. She can take her pick: me or—or the 
lot of you.” 

‘‘Hammiest speech I ever heard,” Mike 
said mildly. 

“Anyway,” Joe concluded loftily, “it is 
actually a matter which concerns only Sally 
and me.” 

“Then why did you ask me to lunch and 
cry into my vichyssoise?”” Mike asked 
gently, rising. ‘““See you. Thanks.” 


” 


Joe was finishing dressing that night and 
putting the last touches to the speech he was 
going to make to Sally, when his telephone 
rang. He picked it up. “Hello?” 

“joer” 

It was Sally. “ 
concern. 

“Aunt Lucy!” she wailed. 

“What about her?”’ 

“She’s arriving tonight on the nine- 
o'clock plane!”’ 

“Here? What about her sprained ankle?” 

“She may be carrying it in her overnight 
bag for all I know. The telegram was here 
when I got back.”’ 

“Have you been working this late?”’ 

“There’s a man who thinks I might be 
what they want for a television thing. Joe, 
what are we going to do?” 

“Television !”’ 

“Just a commercial. I blow smoke at the 
camera and sort of purr happily. I’ll tell you 
about it later,’’ she said impatiently. ‘“‘What 
about Aunt Lucy?” 

Suddenly Joe heard violins. Jasmine 
floated in his window and there was the 
tinkle of temple bells. Aunt Lucy! He 
grinned gleefully. The perfect answer! Wait 
until she got a good briefing on these carry- 
ings-on! 

“Sally, darling,” he said gently, “what do 
you mean ‘What about Aunt Lucy?’ We'll 
meet her plane, of course. We'll buy her 
some dinner and then I will leave you two 
girls alone to talk about old times.” 

“You don’t seem too upset,’’ she said sus- 
piciously. “‘ The last time you referred to her 
it was as a female John L. Lewis.” 

“She’s going to be my aunt-in-law,”’ he 
said righteously. “If that’s the right phrase.” 

“All right. Give me thirty minutes.” 

On the way to the airport, Sally leaned her 
head on his shoulder. “‘ You’re terribly sweet 
to be so nice. I know she’s a problem, but ”’— 
she kissed his cheek—‘‘maybe she’ll only 
stay a little while. She hates being away 
from the farm.”’ 

He held her tightly and sighed content- 
edly. It would, he figured, take Aunt Lucy 
about thirty minutes. That, added to his 
own speech, would do it. The vision of the 
cottage became very vivid again. 


What’s wrong?” he asked in 


Tuey were late. Aunt Lucy’s plane had 
landed. She was shouting at a cowering 
attendant in the luggage room. Her ankle 
appeared to be completely healed. She prob- 
ably, Joe decided, gave it a good talking to, 
said enough was enough, and that was that. 

“The pilot was incompetent,”’ she said in 
the cab. “The stewardess was flip. They lied 
to me in Kansas City. They promised—gave 
their word, mark you—that it would be a 
smooth trip. There were three distinct 
bumps. The worst one was over Cleveland 
during dinner. I spilled my prunes. You're 
looking peaked, Sally.”” She took Sally’s face 
in one large hand, and turned it first this way 
and that. ‘ You look downright liverish.”’ 

“T feed her regularly,’”’ Joe said hastily. 
“She’s been home before midnight every 
night.” 

Aunt Lucy looked at him. “Likely,” she 
said. She settled back in the cab and gave her 
attention to the driving and to the meter. 

At dinner she ate a steak roughly the size 
of a coffee table and declared it wholly un- 
palatable. She raked Joe with a glance of 
withering scorn because he refused to fight 
with the management over the size of the 
bill. At the hotel she said briskly, “‘I’ll go on 
up. You two will want to say good night.” 
She glanced up and down the brightly 
lighted street. ““Crazy place for sparking, I 
must say!’’ She strode through the revolvy- 
ing door. 
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ed if not satisfied. Moss Co., Rochester, 
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“It’s good to be 
independent ETE 
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“My good looking E & J wheel chair h 
become more than a comfortable and “d 

way to get about. To me it means free 

and independence regained.” 


Learn mort about these wo, 
derful modern chairs. Wri 
for free catalog to Dept. J 


EVEREST & JENNING 
761 No. Highland Ave. 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 











lind Joe walked to a small place down 
stet. At a cozy table Joe made his 
eh Je remembered all of it. ““That’s my 
yd, Sally,” he said gravely. “And 
ite. Aunt Lucy will agree with me.” 
diitwirled a glass slowly about on the 
+ hpkin. “Number one, I’m of age. If 
ti cy doesn’t like what I’m doing, she'll 
hie to be sad. Number two, I’m not a 
you happened to fancy in Missouri 
lou can tote out to Long Island and 
5)t! Number three, I will not be given 
s ultimatums by someone who be- 
5) idiotically as you. I love you, Joe. I 
4 much looking forward to marrying 
ice I said ‘was,’ Joe. And that is my 
ay 
evalked out on him, her head held 
dusing every male to turn and watch 
e). Joe went home to face the impos- 
wk of trying to sleep. Had he been 
his past could not have passed be- 
heyes more effectively. 
y ree A.M. it was shatteringly apparent 
ir that he had to have Sally if she 
ce for the rest of her days as a profes- 
Jodeler. He risked Aunt Lucy’s wrath 
cz2 d the hotel. Sally had directed that 
rot disturb” sign be placed on her 
L ie. It was there at eight-thirty. At 
sign had been removed, but no one 
ad the telephone. Nor did anyone any 
a@imes it rang every fifteen minutes 
at. 
your-thirty the hotel had graciously 
, and would deliver to Sally upon 
(urn, five telegrams, one forty-seven 
lsong in which the words ‘sorry’ and 


i! 


*ezing disapproval when he rang up 
» hat a Mr. Douglas was downstairs. 
“apparent he fought with his con- 
as to whether or not he should warn 
‘erly lady that Mr. Douglas appeared 

taken complete leave of his senses. 
Nere’s Sally?’’ Joe demanded when 
-ucy opened the door. 
/h some people named Mike and 
1 You look very odd to me, your face 
hed that way,” she said, returning to 
dio couch and lying down. 

t Lucy,” he said desperately, “‘we’ve 
‘to back to Missouri right away!” 
pened one eye. “Don’t be absurd. I 
here. They scratched my luggage too. 
“2 places.” 

/ in love with Sally!”’ he criéd. 
‘now. Hand me that dab of wet cot- 
he placed it carefully over her eyes. 


“Sally says witch hazel is good for the 
eyes,” she explained, lying back down. 

“T want to get married right now, before 
there are any more fights or misunderstand- 
ings. I don’t care what you say. I don’t care 
if Sally models until she can pose as Whistler’s 
Mother!” 

“Don’t be foolish. A few months will be 
plenty for her. You should have known that. 
You should also have known better than to 
hand ultimatums to a girl like Sally.’’ She 


-lifted one cotton pad and glared balefully at 


him. “‘After all, she is my niece.” 

“You don’t mind her being a model?”’ Joe 
asked incredulously. 

“Heavens, no. Have you any idea how 
many bushels of wheat it would take me to 
make what Sally did last week? Nice crowd 
of people she knows too.” 

“But you’d rather she’d be married to me, 
wouldn’t you?”’ Joe said anxiously. 

“Not necessarily. Anyone’s niece can get 
married. Darned few can get on the cover of 
a magazine. You’re a nice enough boy, Joe, 
but I’m beginning to think you’re not overly 
bright.’’ She lifted the other witch-hazel 
pad. “If you want to get married, you'll 
have to do it right here in New York. I’m not 
going back to Missouri just yet.” 

“Will Sally still marry me, do you think ?”’ 

“As soon as she sees you’ve found some 
sense.” Aunt Lucy sat upright. “You know, 
Joe, the craziest thing ———’’ For the first 
time in his life Joe saw her look ill at ease. 
“That fool Mike thinks I’m a good type. I’m 
being tested tomorrow. A baking-powder ac- 
count, I think he said.’’ He stared open- 
mouthed at her. She lay back down. “He 
said I wasa distinct type,’”’ she said serenely. 
“T have very good bones.” 

Slowly Joe walked to the telephone. He 
called Twenty-one and asked for Mike. ‘‘ Do 
you want to be best man right away,’ he 
asked hollowly, “if I can talk Sally into 
it”? 

“Old shoes and all?” 

“Old shoes and all.” 

“Elaine promises to weep buckets.” 

“T want to speak to Sally, Mike, but first 
I admit defeat. You were right.’’ He glanced 
at Aunt Lucy’s prostrate form and drew a 
deep breath. ‘About that ‘mirror, mirror on 
the wall,’ I mean.” 

Mike laughed. ‘““You mean Aunt Lucy? 
Grand old gal. I’ll get Sally for you. I’ve 
been trying to talk some sense into her. She 
flatly refuses to agree to that television deal 
until she gets your O.K. She seems sort of 
upset, but try and talk her into it, huh, 
Joe?” 

“That will be between Sally and me,”’ Joe 
said calmly. “‘We’ll let you know what we 
decide. Now, about letting me speak to my 
fiancée ——’”’ END 





"O.K., what next?”’ 
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swt! 


That’s what they’ll say 
about you when you send 
Gibson Valentines. Right now 
you will find a complete 
selection at your favorite 
store. To be sure you send 


the finest, always choose... 


Valentines 


The Gibson Art Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Publishers since 1850 









ready to remember 






Always keep a few greeting cards at home 
for birthdays, anniversaries, and friends who 






are ill. Then yow ll always be ready to remember. 





eee ANS have decided, it’s more fun to be fit. Today’s 
(AX most popular food and drink are those that are kind to 
the waistline—which is all to the good for looks, for health, 
for more active living. 

hat is the trend—the trend toward lighter, more sensible 
diet—with which Pepsi-Cola has steadily kept pace, 


Pepsi today is up to date with modern taste—light, dry (not 


Uo to date with Modern laste... 


Pepsi-Cola refreshes without filling 


ae bps (C yla—the Light refreshment 





too sweet), reduced in calories. And more refreshing than 


ever, because it refreshes without filling! 


Have you had a Pepsi lately? You'll find Pepsi-Cola, the 
modern, the light refreshment, in the familiar economy bottle 
that serves two people, and in the 
smaller, single-drink size. Refresh 


without filling. Have a Pepsi. 
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Tip-Off 


It hasn’t occurred to 
him that life doesn’t 
necessarily begin at 
midnight. 


He smokes a pipe and 
wears his fraternity (or 
lodge) pin right out in 
plain sight. 


He doesn’t own a din- 
ner jacket and feels 
stifled unless he’s out- 
of-doors. 


He feels one’s knowl- 
edge of wines is in- 
dicative of one’s intel- 
ligence. 


He referees all the 
after-school football 
games. 


Follow the Arrow 


Get 12 hours’ sleep the 
night before. Wear durable 
dancing slippers. 


Bring out the family al- 
bum. Have dog-eared copies 
of Civic League pamphlets 
inconspicuously conspicu- 
ous. 


Eye Cue 


Run the cosmetic gamut, 
but do not be gaudy— 
gaiety is your goal. If you 
haven’t a very-off-the- 
shoulder creation, get one 
Expression: vivacious. 


A feminine touch—an 
heirloom cameo brooch, 
pearls, a rose. Expres- 
sion: serene. 





Give yourself a sporting 
chance. Be good at the 
game, but when he wins 
don’t be upset—he won't 


be. 


Have him throw another 
log on the fire; turn the 
Mozart down low, and ask 
what he thinks of the cho- 
reography of Sadler’s Wells. 


Look ready to hike a 
mile—like Cupid, dress 
casually (though of 


course not that casually). 


Expression: enthusiastic. 


Wear that impractical, 
ultrasophisticated en- 
semble you bought in a 
moment of weakness. 
Expression: intent. 


i 


Conversation 


“You're 
wonderful!”’ 


“You’re 
wonderful!”’ 


“You’re 


wonderful!” 
ad 


“You’re 
wonderful!” 





Ask him to help wind the 
yarn for the sweater you're 
knitting him. 


If there’s such a perfume 
as “Freshly Baked Apple 
Pie, ethat’s for you. 
Expression: motherly. 


“Youre 
wonderful!” 











He’s writing the Great 
American Novel. 


& 


Show him how fast you 
can type. 


Wear something old, with 
anonchalant ‘“Clothes— 
who cares?” air. File 
nails down nice andshort. 
Expression: faith, 





“You’re won- 


derful—and 


can cook too. 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 










sight with the most modern of equipment. fore we left, we walked in the Palace 
Stainless steel, electric gadgets, freezers, with Mrs. Carter, who wore a garne 
cold-storage bins, charcoal broilers, dish- skirted costume for her hostess day, 
washers, air conditioners—I never saw such So now in February, by our oy 
a fabulous place. “I never come in,” said fireplace, I like to muse on what Still 
John, ‘‘without wishing I could show this would be like, restored in the mann¢ 
to the Colonial inhabitants and hear what first owner. Yes, it would be fun! B 
they would say!”’ out with my dear dishwasher, away y 
The King’s Arms itself is traditional, even record player, off with the thermost¢ 
to the silverware and china, eighteenth- with the storm windows—no Tosca' 
century reproductions, but the Colonial the radio—well, I settle for the old ho 
dishes are whisked up from the magic mod- the modern furnishings, especially 
ern kitchen. For all the visitors who pour into dogs. No century for me without Sis 
this enchanted world just could not be fed Jonquil and the Irish and all the o 
without twentieth-century efficiency. John including cats! 
himself is a Cornell graduate, but like all the I really must get started on all thos 
restoration staff, he is dedicated to the cause. ects saved for the long winter evenin 
And what better than to preserve a portion date, I admit ruefully, I have done n¢ 
of our past in which the ideals of our country or tittle! The gray linen Swedish lu 
were established ? set has not a single extra cross-stite 
Golden fried chicken, spicy sweet pota- The milk glass has not been washed. 
toes, creamed celery—I copied the recipe grandfather Hatch’s sermons in ¢ 
from John—salad with herb dressing, green- spidery handwriting have not been ¢' 
gage ice cream, black boiling-hot coffee— And the records need refiling. 
and served by William and Mary boys But after supper I think I will read 
dressed in ruffled shirts, knee breeches and __ little poetry—something like Millay: 
buckled shoes. For the celery, you cook cut- sky, over the hemlocks bowed with sno 
up celery in boiling water till tender, add you not at the beginning of evening thea 
cream sauce and either cut-up or whole buck and his doe, Standing in the 
pecans! Buttered crumbs on top and the orchard?” 





ENJoy THE CREAM OF TOMATO 
SOUPS — BY HEINZ. ITS SO RICH AND 
SATISFYING IT MAKES A GRAND LUNCH 
FOR YOUNGSTERS. WE COOK IT FROM 
SWEET CREAM AND PRIZE TOMATOES. 
LIKE ALL HEINZ CONDENSED SOUPS; 





QUALITY COSTS NOTHING EXTRA, SO 
ENJOY YOUR FAVORITES OFTEN. 


*Try the exciting new recipes on the backs 
of the brand-new Heinz Soup labels! 


whole popped into the oven to finish brown- And then Especially Me wants 2 
ing. Perfectly elegant eating for any cen- with his favorite beanbag. 
tury! The old house settles in the cracklin} 


The final treat was visiting the Wythe It seems to speak to me, and I listen. 
house at night. As Selma Engel said thought- steadfast, it says, is the main herite 
fully, ‘“‘“ You only realize what it was really have from the past. 
like by candlelight.” White candles burned The window sills are drifted with 
all over the house, soft rich colors glowed, pure, delicate, definite. But any day na 
silver and crystal glittered and the polished imperative footsteps of spring will 
furniture reflected the twinkling tapers. It the snowy ground. And winter will b 
was as lovely as music. In the morning, be- aside! 


UNDER-COVER STUFF 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


lid ee o. entry was written four days before her spend a night. Then, says he, we ay 

a death, a suicide. preciate the uncramped luxury of 

bed and are soon asleep. .. . Or dwe 

At the other extreme is the practical 0" the happiest of our drowsy mi 

and encouraging book for writers by ments: on a mountainside with n 
Margaret Widdemer, BASIC: PRIN- moot overhead Dun ben oa 


d - sound in one’s ear but of the wind i 
CIPLES OF FICTION WRITING. Noneof the grasses; or on an islet inte lay 





CONDENS? 6 


Teint 


us can become a writer by reading a with heaped-up rushes as a bed a 
book or attending a class. But we can hearing only the bleat of a “a 
use suggestions and guidance, and I beside a river under a canopy of li 


don’t know of a sounder guide with trees where branches hum with th 
more to suggest than Margaret Wid- drone of bees. 

demer. By her own wide writing experi- 

ence and her sharp interest in the For those who haven’t come aer 
writer mind she is able to make the Robert Gibbings there’s a treat ahea 
beginning author see for himself what Gibbings is a big, bearded Irishman w 
he has been groping for. Any potential wanders through the countryside— 
writer can profit by her thoughtful | Iteland and England, and in Frane 


! 


advice. Published by The Writer, Inc., and writes books about his travel 

a — Boston, Massachusetts, a firm that LOVELY SBE LEE, ( OM Do 
acai eeeee specializes in this field. THE WYE, SWEET CORK OF THE 
and now COMING DOWN THE SEIN 

e f 

all books that make you yearn 
When tessing and turning in bed, be free. His wanderings are usuall 
says Robert Gibbings, the best in- along rivers: “To follow a river is lik 


ducement to unconsciousness is to watching the growth of a child: only a 


intervals is one conscious of the increast 
in its strength, from brook to brook, a‘ 
from week to week.’’ He has the knac 
EEERODUCED BY PERMISSION of catching the phrase that sets off é 


COPR., 1942 THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC 


think of all the most comfortless 
places in which at one time or an- 
other we have been compelled to 








Dea character, and his conversations along 
. Fy sa the riverbanks are amiable, aimless an¢ 
, = ZA delightful. He is the son of a Protestant 
eS Z\2 Me OS minister of South Ireland, and a wood 
(ak gS PLING. ee) engraver who writes like an angel—@ 
Vos Pf We Sete) rather unruly angel. 
g e 
® Asa quick, money- hos F A 2 who has t 
apvingt poGron: sauce. for tetiovers” Gz | = aa or the poor unfortunate who has 
ihelty. cols of meats, Heinz Crecm of >) EC Sa make a speech and wants to sound light 
oe Soup is perfection itself! Try its 4 <ge heared ena a 
ee ee shes, too <— STORIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 6 
| SS ¢£ Herbert Prochnow, should be a help—|f 
Tempera SV 1200 stories, anecdotes, epigrams! : 
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1 AM NOT GUILTY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 













‘srk. Above it, he turned off into 
“ecand stopped the car. He sat for 
silent, then dropped his dark 
‘ d/to his long hands and said under 
‘| I’ve been so scared.” 

wdarling.”’ 

is head and looked at her. Tears 
jriis eyes. “That last while, when 
“yh out, I thought I’d go crazy.” 
per, Jerry.” 

‘dh you be so calm? You're not 
‘id It’s—you’re—it’s as if you’ve 
<elin a freezer.” He took her hand 
ar held it in a close grip. “‘All the 
_ was thinking, ‘Thank God, she 
» deving over Steve’s being dead.’ 
yenly comfort I had. Mom knew it 
yod black as hell. That letter—and 
e\-and the stuff he died of; those 
ieay killed mom and dad.”’ 

ite they doing for her, Jerry? How 


yrbe all right now. I had Tod 
sj med to telephone the minute the 
we déwn. You want to go out 


' 

to go to the apartment first.” 
c rt do that.” 
Jan. They put the keys back into 
e J) 
nome on out home. Maybe you 
5 fave some kind of treatment, I 
io) You don’t seem natural to me. 
‘iio back to the apartment.” 
efothing wrong with me. I’ve had 
o think, that’s all. I can go back 
airtment. I must. Then I’ll see 
dad. It’s no use trying to run 
wat to go back as soon as possible 
syted ——”’ 
ed at what?” 
> said quickly, “get started at a 
‘lere’ll soon be holidays coming. I 
© the apartment aired and—well, 
dind then let Jamie come. I’m so 
sen at school! I’m so glad I sent 
«> board last fall!” 
1 you know last fall?” 
y;. There was nothing to know.” 
i you're lying. I’ve thought all 
j He stopped. “‘What are you go- 
yw?” 









~ 


> 


(lire. Jerry, take me home.” 

'’ he repeated angrily. He thought 
} simple it would have been for 
| get up to that penthouse. But 
_ been alone. His death looked like 
pt—well, as his mother hod put 
h force anc 










only begun to enjoy the money. He was 
young, handsome, strong, with a delightful 
sense of humor and a big beautiful godlike 
mind, according to his mother. There was 
enough superficial truth in what she said to 
make a little sense, even when you knew the 
guy wasa heel. Anyway, he was acoward. He 
wouldn’t have had the nerve to kill himself, 
even if he’d wanted to. 
Accident? It must have been accident. 


Hives took a long unconscious breath and 
Jerry rested his eyes on her. Dark brown 
hair, soft around her face and pulled into a 
thick knot at the back of her head. Her mouth 
was nice, but it was changed. Before these last 
years with Steve, it had been soft and with a 
look as if it might smile any second. Now it 
was firm and steady, and there was no 
laughter anywhere in her. 

“Helen?” 

“M-m?”’ 

“Did you love the guy?” 

She looked at him and her eyes were like 
porcelain. She said slowly, “I don’t think I 
know. I was sure I did when I married him. 
He wasn’t a good person. I am not going to 
let Jamie grow up to be like him.”’ 

Jerry said carefully, ‘I hated him.” He 
flicked his battered lighter and lit a cigarette. 

“You liked him when I married him,”’ she 
told him. 

“T thought he was all right. He had a way 
with him.” 

“He had great charm, 
fully. 

“T don’t think he had anything else. I 
don’t think he had any heart or any soul. 
After he got his money he seemed to peel 
off the layers.”’ Jerry squinted at the smoke 
curling into the damp air. “He used to scare 
me. As if—if he went far enough ——” 

She looked at him again, and he stopped. 

After a while she said slowly, ““He hadn’t 
much chance to develop goodness and 
strength, Jerry.” 

“His mother ?”’ 

She nodded. 

““How much money is there actually? The 
figure seemed to change according to the side 
testifying.” 

“About half a million dollars.” 

“Oh, no!” 

She regarded him thoughtfully. ““You see, 
they had reason to think he wouldn’t have 
killed himself. What saved me, I suppose, 
was Mr. Pentford’s insistence that I didn’t 
believe in the money. . . . He’s going ahead 
with the investigation of its sources now. It 

J it ed come by, all of it 


” she said thought- 
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USE THE RED MAGIC oF HEINZ 
KETCHUP TO SPARK YOUR MENUS! 
NO OTHER TOMATO KETCHUP CAN EQUAL 
HEINZ For FLAVOR AND THRIFTY, 
SLOW- POURING GOODNESS! HEINZ USES 
“ARISTOCRAT” TOMATOES, RARE SPICES, 
FINE VINEGAR—DEFTLY BLENDED 
TO A SECRET RECIPE. GLORIFY YOUR 
STEAKS CHOPS AND LEFTOVERS TOO 


—WITH THE WORLDS LARGEST- 
SELLING KETCHUP! 



















































KETCHUP 


YOU KNOW IT'S GOOD Aas g 
BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 






Get two bottles of RED 
MAGIC— one for the table, another for the 
kitchen. Heinz Tomato Ketchup is so rich 
that even a little bit works flavor miracles 
for gravies, hashes, and the like! 
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YOU DO IT with the magic of California 
Ripe Olives. As you'll discover in the 
recipe below, Ripe Olives blend their 
bright, sunny flavor into the goodness 
of tuna...lift the whole dish up to the 
eating your family will vote perfect. 


Ripe Olive Tuna Pie 


2), cup ripe olives 
1 (6% or 7 ounce) can tuna 

VY, cup milk 

1 (10% oz.) can cream of mushroom soup 
2 cups cooked sliced celery 

Pastry (basis 1 cup flour) 


Cut olives into large pieces. Flake tuna 
coarsely. Stir milk into soup. Blend 
in olives, tuna and celery. Turn into 
l-quart baking dish and set in hot 
oven (400 degrees F.) while preparing 
pastry. Roll pastry to fit top of dish 
and place over heated tuna mixture. 
Bake 20 to 30 minutes longer, until 
pastry is browned. Makes 4 generous 
servings. 





For your warmest friends — set 
out your warmest welcome — 
that’s Ripe Olives, of course—in 
a handy “welcome bowl” or 
tempting appetizer tray. 
Free Ripe Olive Recipe Booklet 
For dozens of exciting ways to add 
California flavor to everyday cooking, 
send for “Elegant but Easy Recipes 
with California Ripe Olives.” Write 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-42, 24 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif, 


make meals 
that sing with 
California 
flavor 





*Ripe or green-ripe...whole, d or sliced! 





“Were you telling the truth when you said 
you had no idea it was all left to yeu?” 

“T told nothing but the truth, Jerry.” She 
didn’t say, “I told all the truth.” 

“You didn’t know how much there was?” 

“Oh, I didn’t even guess. I don’t think 
Steven knew himself; it had skyrocketed so 
fast. The irony was that the will was made as 
a sort of sentimental gesture, when we were 
first married. He had nothing to leave me 
then, not a dollar. He hadn’t got around to 
thinking about wills again. You see... . if 
he’d intended to kill himself, Jerry ——”’ 

“He wouldn’t have left everything to you? 
No, I suppose not.” He thought that over. 
“What will you do with the money?” 


Sur said evenly, “It might take half a mil- 
lion dollars to make a decent life for Jamie, 
free of all this history.” 

“To be free of any history you have to 
clear up all the dark hidden bits. Helen— 
how do you think Steven died?”’ 

She moved. “I could have killed him. If 
I’d been the prosecuting attorney I’d have 
made out a stronger case.” 

“The sleeping stuff had to be self-admin- 
istered. You couldn’t hold a man and pour it 
dowr. him. You couldn’t have killed him.” 

Her eyes were clear. ‘‘Lots of people will 
still think I could. I’m just terribly lucky 
that I put the investigating of the money, 
and my responsibility on signing papers for 
Steven, into Mr. Pentford’s hands away be- 
fore Christmas. I was so afraid Steven was 
using me as his cat’s-paw. So I went to Mr. 
Pentford, and apparently 
saved my life.” 

“But you might have 
had some other motive for 
killing him?” 

“The motive isn’t what 
matters. As for method, I 
could have done it easily.”’ 

“How?” 

“Well . . . I could have 
been storing up a supply 
of his sleeping drug. Steven 
was awfully dependent on 
that drug. And if he’d 
been drinking heavily he 
never could sleep. ‘He often took small doses 
in the daytime, to relax his nerves. That 
night... he’d changed into pajamas as if he 
were going to bed, but it was too early. I 
think he’d planned a nap before ——’”’ 

“Before what ?”’ 

“Probably before going out again.” 

Her face had no expression. Jerry said, 
“So how could you have got’ him to take a 
lethal dose?’”’ 

“By putting it into another drink. It would 
have been simple.”’ 

“You weren’t there.’’ 

“No. ... But I might have mixed him a 
shaker of cocktails and left it.” 

“And he’d have come in,” Jerry said 
slowly, ‘and taken his drink. But there’s the 
amount, Helen. He’d have passed out before 
he finished it. There was no used glass. Un- 
less—when you came in—you did wash his 
glass, the shaker, as the prosecutor tried to 
establish.” 

“Oh, that’s so simple. A hundred times 
I’ve seen him carry his glass to the tap and 
wash it, almost before the drink was fiv}-hed. 


Most people are bothered 
by those passages of Scrip- 
ture they do not under- 
stand, but | have always 
noticed that the passages 
that bother me are those I 
do understand. 

—MARK TWAIN 


you think my simple procedures would get, | 


even if I had anything to go on?” 


Matthew Graham, driving the limousine 
with his mother as his passenger, was late in 
getting away from the trial of his brother’s 
widow for his brother’s murder. There were 
reporters at the door, hovering. Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s face was stony. Matthew said, ““We 
have nothing to say,” and followed his 
mother along the corridor. At sixty-five, she 
looked eighty. The months since Steven’s 
death had lined her face, darkened the skin, 
left her haggard and drained of life. She 
had, after all, pinned all her hopes on Steven. 

Matthew negotiated the turn north on 
Sherbourne, and drove across the viaduct. It 
was late April, andthe ancient trees of Rose- 
dale were green with tender new leaf. 

“Where did she go, Matthew?”’ 

“Her brother took her away. Probably 
they went out to her family’s. To Parkdale.”’ 

His mother settled herself a little. “You 
would suppose that even such people as the 
Browns would have managed to be in court 
with her today. Cowards. They believe her 
guilty. They were not brave enough to face 
the expected verdict.” 

Matthew said mildly, ““The mother has 
had a sort of stroke.”’ 

The car turned in at the drive, came to a 
halt under the porte-cochere. His mother 
looked up at him. Her eyelids had developed 
an odd triangularity; her eyes were ab- 
normally bright. She said, “The money. We 
cannot possibly let her keep it.” 

They went in through 
the side door and up the 
four steps to the hall. Jane, 
the new maid, waited, her 
face blank, her manner 
perfect. She was extremely 
superior for a maid. 

“A cup of tea,” Mrs. 
Graham said harshly. “In 
the library.” 

Matthew went upstairs 
sedately enough, but by 
the time he got into his 
own room, with the door 
bolted, he was shaking. He 
could scarcely get the top from the bottle. He 
poured himself three fingers and tossed the 
whisky into his mouth. Soon he began to feel 
like a man, sure of himself and his rights. He 
would have liked to stay here and keep on 
feeling wonderful; but his mother wouldn’t 
wait. She would send for him. 


Hien sat on the wide satin-covered bed in 
the bedroom which had been Steven’s and 
hers in the penthouse apartment. 

Steven was dead. 

She had not killed him. _ 

He had never wide writing experi- 

His death sharp interest in the 
no accjfid she is able to make the 
baP4g author see for himself what 
wi ‘been groping for. Any potential 


ae can profit by her thoughtful 
: : Published by The Writer, Inc., 
us Massachusetts, a firm that 
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wanders through the countryside ia 
Ireland and England, and in France) 
and writes books about his travels 
LOVELY IS THE LEE, COMING DOWN 
THE WYE, 
and now COMING DOWN THE SEI 
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fornia Fiesta Peach Short 


Look at it standing gq 
to-eat just across the ol 
promise you it tastés eve | 
as it looks (we ate the i 


And it’s so eas 


You just need three thi | 
age of Betty Crocker H) 
Cake Mix, a package | 
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of Cling Peaches from Calil 





Now you're ready for y 
cake! You just add wate 
fresh eggs to the Honey § 
Mix. Fresh eggs make 
extra-light, extra-special! 
Honey Spice smells so spif 
makes you hungry! | 


Bake your cake in two le 
make up the Vanilla Pud 
and open your sliced pe 
pudding and peaches betwe 
top of each cake layer. S 
peaches with each slice. 
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For those who haven’t come across 
Robert Gibbings there’s a treat ahead 
Gibbings is a big, bearded Irishman whi 
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you yearn t 


It was a kind of compulsion. All al 
they were talking about the glass 
say what a fuss about nothing ¢ 
that trick of Steven’s. I’m sure 
happened—if he really had tl 
home. And I don’t see how he 
it elsewhere and then drive: 
The bit he took in the bs 
thank God, he left prints ong 
bottle—that only finished 
did. There wasn’t much in & 

“You mean,” Jerry s 
really think he was murdg 

She said quickly, “T’n¢ 
out loud, Jerry. I said 
him. I didn’t. But I ; 

“Do you know a 
to kill him? Are yo: 
Are you... thin 
the killer yours 4 

She said eve/ 
far as me, in { 
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Cl on tossing and turning in bed, 
qe 1s . . 
€..,.' Robert Gibbings, the best in- 


ducement to unconsciousness is to 
all the 
places in which at one time or an- 
other 


think of most comfortless 


we have been compelled to 
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STEINBERG 


be free. His wanderings are usually 
along rivers: ‘‘To follow a river is like 
watching the growth of a child: only at 
intervals is one conscious of the increase 
in its strength, from brook to brook, as 
from week to week.’’ He has the knack 
of catching the phrase that sets off a 
character, and his conversations along) 
the riverbanks are amiable, aimless and) 
delightful. He is the son of a Protestant} 
minister of South Ireland, and a wood 
engraver who writes like an angel—a! 
rather unruly angel. 


e 
For the poor unfortunate who has 0 
make a speech and wants to sound light-| 
hearted even when he feels a stroke coming) 
on, THE SPEAKER’S ‘TREASURE OF 
STORIES FOR ALL OCCASIONS, by 
Herbert Prochnow, should bea help= 
1200 stories, anecdotes, epigrams! 
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your coffee pot 





The S.O.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
3.0.8. Mfg. Co, of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Good Housekeeping Institute Says : Take the Word of Coffee Manufactur} 


“Your coffee pot must be kept clean, with who insist: Even a thin film of these ¢ | 


no stains or stale odor. Merely rinsing your oils gives a stale taste to your favorite 


coffee-maker with water after use is not brew. And removing this film takes moll 
te enough to remove traces of coffee oils.” than just ordinary, everyday washing. 
* : a Ask Any Chemist, It Requires Regular Scouring 


gic Scouring Pads fees and he’ll tell you: All coffee contains certain S.O.S., with its sturdy, interwoven fibre) 
essential oils which tend to cling to, and and soap right in each pad, removes 
stain, the inside of coffee pots. They must any trace of oils and stains ... quickly, 


be removed to insure fresh coffee flavor. thoroughly. So... 


pcour your coffee pot with $0. 


and eryjoy clear, fresh-flavored coffee every ti 
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rsome time. Helen, dazed, had ob- 
|) intent scrutiny without any inter- 
he orange slips meant nothing to 
‘vad said with odd inconsequence, 


nied leafing through the checks and 
ght them over to her. He had said, 
d your husband be signing checks, 
, or is that his secretary?’’ And 
j, hswering honestly enough, “I was 

Hpwn,” had been given the little sheaf 
a er comment. Housekeeping ex- 
is:-} woman with a separate account in 

e@iame—it didn’t seem remarkable. 
the checks had been paid for jewels 
ul items they would have occasioned 


i - but rent and curtains—they were 


it not her handwriting. Domestic 
but not hers, not for this apart- 
had no account in the Imperial 
had never had one. But this was 
Wg which the police had not sus- 
iiThe checks 
ide out for 

arkable 
pi} the larg- 


been tried 
fer, and ac- 
pe) But if the 














fo the kitchen. She opened the door 
pboard, high over the counter which 
cookbooks. She had opened this door 
ight of Steven’s death, to see whether 
eaten at home. Nothing was missing; 
mind told her something had not 
ht. She had seen something different 
tht. What had it been? 

| as she looked, she saw at once what 
“erent. Between a tall narrow jar of 
ses and two tins of consommé stood 
miliar bottle. It was quite ornate, a 
© dark red glass with a squat base and 
deck, such as she had never seen be- 
le took it down carefully, holding it by 
It hada label, mostly gold and black, 
eal red bull and a toreador with a 
ye set upon the gold. One word was 
| above: Tequila. 

bottle was empty. 

dnot been there on the day of Steven’s 
when she left the apartment. It had 
iere after he was dead. 


iad come in to find Steven dead, lying 
uly in what was at first glance his 
ound sleep. In pain and shock, she had 
med the doctor, and Matthew and his 
. The doctor had arrived first, and 
he had examined Steven and asked 
ew questions, had come to the solu- 
an accidental overdose of Steven’s 
g drug. 

Steven’s mother, white, trembling, 
dhim flatly, “My son was exceedingly 
. That is the reason his doctor allowed 
have the drug in liquid form. Steven 
nade an error. It was not accidental!” 


NEXT MONTH 


“Vida, for God’s sake, come. You 
are absolutely my last hope.” 


@ It was a desperate plea for help. 
And Vida Terence willingly began 
the long journey to the jungles of 
Burma. How could there be real 
danger in the midst of such exotic 
beauty—in this land where she had 
known her first and only love? 

Haunted by memory, she could 
not foresee the evil which lay in 
the beat of native drums, in the 
magic of dark nights, in the heart 
of someone who was living in 
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“Well, then,” Doctor Innes had said 
gently, ‘we shall have to conclude that he 
wished to take too much. Of the two choices, 
I should prefer accident.” 

It was at that point that Mrs. Graham’s 
malevolence toward Helen had begun to 
evidence itself. 

“T will not accept even the mention of 
suicide,” she said. “I demand that you send 
for the police!” 


M oatruew had tried to stop her. ‘Mother, 
mother,” he had said placatingly, “‘there’s no 
use talking like this! Why bring in the police?” 

She had said wildly, ‘““You fool!’’ And 
then, “If you, sir, will not telephone for the 
police, J will.” 

What had motivated her, of course, was 
the letter that Steven had written from 
Edmonton, only a week before his death: 


Mother, dearest ; 1 don’t think you understand 
about the money. I can’t do as you ask about 
any large amount. It’s Helen, as you know. Out 
of necessity I put certain holdings in her name, 
and without her consent and her signature I 
frequently find myself in difficulty. If she per- 
sists in her present course I may have to take 
legal steps to get rid 
of her. Just relax— 
things are coming to 


ahead. As ever, 
STEVEN. 
It had been damn- 


ing, that letter. But 
remembering Mr. 
Pentford, Helen had 
sent for him at once. 
She had never be- 
lieved in Steven’s 
money. He had gone 
away, that autumn 
five years ago, with 
a whiff of a rumor 
about the possibility 
of quick money in 
Edmonton, in oil. 
He had had to bor- 
row for his plane 
fare. Then, in three 
or four months, he 
had come home 
again with his pock- 
ets lined with gold 
and more to follow. 
He had been ex- 
tremely proud, but 
very guarded, and it 
was atthat time that 
he had insisted on 
putting three pieces of property in her name. 
Not understanding his wildcat ventures, not 
believing in them, she had paid little atten- 
tion when he told her what he had done. But 
apparently the leases had brought amazing, 
impossible returns; so that he was constantly 
bringing her unbelievable checks to sign—all 
sorts of odd documents. But Steven was 
basically dishonest; and her conscience be- 
gan to trouble her more and more. Even if 
the holdings had not been in her name, she 
still wanted to know what Steven was up to 
and so, most fortunately, had gone to her 
lawyer. Steven was Jamie’s father, and the 
thought of the penitentiary doors looming for 
him was not happy. 


It had never occurred to her to fear them 


for herself. 

Through the letter, she could see one way 
in which he had used her: she was protection 
against his people, anyway. His mother was 
greedy, demanding. The letter had been an 
answer to her greed. But it had also sent Helen 
to prison to be tried for Steven’s murder. 


The girl at the other end of the telephone 
said crisply, “Cortes Realty Company.” 

Helen said, ‘I wonder if you could help 
me? I’m just in from out of town, and I’ve 
got some very dear friends I can’t find. They 
rent an apartment from you.” 

“We have many apartments, madam. Are 
your friends not in the telephone book?” 

“Well,” Helen said apologetically, ‘the 
name is Brown. There are pages and pages of 
Browns, and a great many H. Browns. I’m 
sorry to trouble you, but it is important.” 

The girl said, “‘Moment, please,”’ and after 
a time, “H. Brown. They’re in the building 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town 

you will be interested in this modern Folding 
; Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
| discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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ONE QUICK DIP— 
YOUR SILVER’S CLEAN! 


No rubbing—just dip in QUIK-DIP, 
rinse, dry. Silver gleams at once! Tarnish 
disappears like magic. Get QUIK-DIP! 


GUARANTEE: 
QUIK-DIP Silver Cleaner is 
guaranteed not to harm even the 
finest sterling and silverplate. x 
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"Startex makes the most GO LOR 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS for my home" 
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“Swede-Weave”’ 
Hand Towels 





More and more women are saying they count on Startex for their most colorful 
household linens—famous Startex Kitchen Towels, Towelings and Dish Cloths 


—Hand Printed Table Cloths and Napkins—Startex “Swede-Weave” Hand 


Towels—and other lovely things that add the charm of modern color to your 
linens closet and your home. Best of all, Startex vat colors are fast to washing— 
Startex fabrics are sturdy, long-lasting, easy to wash and iron. Be wise—buy 
Startex—at your favorite dry goods, department or chain store today. 


Pictured above, at left—*“MONDAY,” 
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the smart new hand printed | 


Kitchen Toweling, All Cotton. Above, at right— MODERN STRIPES, 
four Kitchen Towels packaged in Cellophane; Cotton 65% — Linen 35%; 
one of many new colorful woven-border styles in handy easy-to-buy 
packages. Below, at left— “CURRENTS,” one of the beautiful new hand 
printed Startex Table Cloths— you must see and choose from them for 
your luncheon or breakfast table! Below, at right — Startex “‘Swede- 
Weave’” Hand Towels in many delightful colors, for making your own 
Swedish embroidery. 
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KITCHEN TOWELS »% HAND TOWELS 
HAND PRINTED TABLE CLOTHS 


Look for the name Startex on packaged Kitchen Towels—Towelings by the yard— 
Hand Printed Towels and Table Cloths. Startex WED 55 Worth Street, New York. 





with the thought of the hangman’s rope al- mind was elsewhere. He twisted 


at ten Calloran. Apartment Six. Rented it 

“H last November. That your friends?”’ ways waiting for you when you know youare fashioned bell, let himself into the sj 
OW to e “Tm sure it is. Unless... do you have any innocent—that isa maturing experience. You way, and tapped at the inner door, 

other H. Browns?” ; cannot frighten me ever again.” Doctor Merrill said, ‘“Come in,” 

“No, that’s the only one. I see he gave— The older woman leaned back in her chair. Lake almost a conspirator’s grin. 


4 he gave Steven Graham for a reference. Her face was drained, ashen. quite knew what confidence he we 
retly a entine Say, do you—he’s the fella ——” Helen said, “If we could have met Steven’s you into, but it was confidence. 

































































“Thank you so much,”’ Helen went back death asa family —if you had faced the situ- everybody, probably even crool 
to her bedroom and put ona black suit-A tall ation with me instead of against me . . . the thought of eyeEypoay as people, * 


t a girl in a black suit, no conspicuous person. death of someone we all had loved—it might Henry?” 
er [ al 5 She set out on her distasteful errand. have been different.”’ “No, thank you, sir.” Henry 
a Mrs. Graham’s mouth worked. She whis- at the notebook. “I think you wil 






I: was with a feeling of great weariness pered, ‘I didn’t—I wasn’t ——” to know, sir, that you were quite 
ool Getord that Helen came back to her own place. She But Helen went on calmly, “You did, and Graham did possess private 

by Marie Giffor left the car at the curb. She would rest foran you were. You knew what Steven’s letter upon which she acted immedia 
famous Armour hour or two, she decided, and then she must meant, Mrs. Graham. You didn’t want to moment it does not come clear 


home economist go to see her own people. It seemed impossi- know, but you knew. You were angry be- going, but she is going somewhere,’} 
Sa : ble that it was only forty-eight hours since cause you couldn’t force Steven to give you “An improvement,’ Doctor 

rey About the nicest way T_ | she had been released into the open world more money—angry at Steven. Oh, I under- mured. 
know to say “be my Valentine” is | 2ain. Reaction was setting in, too; her very stand. It wasn’t that you deliberately Henry Lake said, “Upon her rel@ 
to fix a special treat like this. And bones ached. thought of having me arrested. You were just went directly to her apartment ¥ 

At the mailboxes she stopped. There was_ wildly angry, angry at everybody. And when _ brother. A little later she went to he 

one letter, from the Cortes Realty Company. you’re angry, you accuse everyone of every- home in Parkdale and spent the 
Her mind still on the apartment she had just thing. I know. But, you see,”’ she said so- following morning she returned alos 


if you want a flaky crust be sure 
you use Armour Star Lard. 


| 
1 

left, she stared at the letter blankly. But this berly, “‘you shouldn’t have done it.” apartment. Her brother seems m 
building, of course, was also Cortes property. tached to her and it would see | 
She opened the letter in the elevator: : ae S als might wish to accompany her on whi 
Co : ee is she is engaged upon, except that. A 





Dear Mrs. Graham: Weare very sorry to find 


v , final year at the university, and 
it necessary to send you this notice of the y of oT 


tions are very important to him.” 


termination of your lease. As you know, we re- Gviesis 

serve the right to keep our apartments filled SIGNALS HIGH FLUNG 

with tenants who are satisfactory to other ; Henry Lake frowned at his hoa ) 

lessees; and we have had a number of strong morning of April twenty-third Mrs 

complaints about your further occupancy of the BY RUTH MOON Graham left her apartment and- \ 

penthouse. We hope that you will find other and Calloran Street, where she entered th 

comfortable living quarters as soon as possible. I saw them first this morning ing known as the Calloran Arms.” He 
MoUs NeW guy: from my door, at the professor, who nodded. “She| 


JV. CORNING: A row of brave white banners side the building for an hour and { 


All this she had foreseen. All this, and all aflutter minutes. It was subsequently aso 
much, much more. Upon my neighbor’s line. My that she spent most of her time in A) Dé 
To make the filling, drain liquid There were people in the living room. She nehonitioon Six, to which she had a key.” 
from two No. 2 cans unsweetened | stood surveying them. Mrs. Graham, stiff Henry Lake paused. Doctor Mer 
cherries and heat to boiling. Com- | and upright in an armchair, Jerry glowering slowly, “The Yale key from her jew 
bine 1144 cups sugar with 4% cup _ | at the window. Matthew was getting up from Quite possibly. It was a new key and 
cornstarch and 4 tsp. salt. Stir | the sofa with something of a struggle. He no new lock that we could discover. 
into hot juice and cook until clear | was, as usual, almost drunk. very good, Henry. Go on.” 





Went unswept while I wrapped 
a pat of butter 


Fresh churned, and chose a 
glass and then another 















and thickened, stirring constantly. She said slowly, “I was not aware that any Of wild grape jelly for the “The caretaker of the Calloran 4 
Add 2 Tbsp. butter 4% tsp. | of you had a key to my apartment.” little mother. Mrs. Cartright.’” He stopped readi 
almond flavoring. Allow to cool Jerry said angrily, ‘“They haven’t a key, looked at Doctor Merrill. “She see 
slightly. Fill shells with cherries, | any more than I have. The superintendent There’s something vital as is have taken a strong fancy to Mrs. G 
pour filling over cherries. Top with | let them in. Then when I knocked, they life and death, sir. It was necessary to assure her thg 
pastry hearts or whipped cream. thought it was you, so I got in too. Foot-in- As strong as courage, fragile asa on Mrs. Graham’s side in any troubl 
To make pie crust, I use the 3-crust | the-door technique—they didn’t want me. I breath, “She knew Mrs. Graham?” 
ls ion ca ey carton of | Was sure you didn’t want anyone here while That clutches tight the heart A Bi es eee seen ral 
rmour Star Lard. is makes | you were away. aEthatnl adic partment Six was in the name of H. | 
pastry for 8 small or 6 medium-size Helen stood looking at her guests. “You Of ea de and Mrs. Cartright got the idea tha 
tarts. Roll out on pastry cloth until | have something you wish to discuss with i SSeemeete a Graham was the real Mrs. Brown, 
thickness is % inch. Cut circles 1 | me, Mrs. Graham?” track down a great injustice that ha 
inch larger than tins. Line tins with Color rushed into the older woman’s face. s he sae done her.” i 
pastry, crimp edges, prick crust | She said bitterly, “It has been obvious that Se er pelescers 
with fork. Bake at 425° F. for 10 | you do not intend to come to me.” Henry Lake said, “Mrs. Cartright 
to 12 min. or until golden brown. “For what reason should I have come?”’ was deserted by her husband ten y 
Cool before filling. Cut hearts from Steven’s mother looked at her icily. ““You Matthew had a strange smile on his face. He went on with his report. “At 
leftover pastry, bakeoncookiesheet. | have been aoe : You refused my din- ean paar Nee ae ever dared the investigation of the Calloran Arm 
‘ E ner invitation. You have not called at the to tell the truth to Mrs. Graham. other man having been detailed 
eager See eae house. You have not answered your tele- “Tf you hadn’t had me arrested,” Helen Mrs. Graham for the time being—the 
because blending of Kenoak Gian phone. said steadily, “I shouldn’t now be in the po- Apartment Six was open and two me} 
eandas’quicls And! that’s the secret “No. There were some things I had to take _ sition I am. I have been acquitted, but I’m Richardson’s were packing furniturt 
of course, of a really flaky, ten eee care of. ; Ta still guilty in the minds of the public. I’m go- items were being stored in the namt 4 
enact anollow the lead of 7G Beene Mrs. Graham sata little straighter. “What ing to keep every penny of Steven smoney— Brown, whom we know as Mrs. Gi 1 
Pionshilsey Armour Star lard is more to the point, your lawyer refuses to. if it turns out really to be his money—to There is one box of clothing,” Henry} 
Zee RU SU2is discuss Steven’s will with my lawyer. Re- make a decent life for Jamie. : said, and stopped. | 
pie-baking question? Just | fuses. The matter, he says, is closed.” There was a long, dead silence. Then at “Tmportant?” 
write to me, Marie Gifford, Dept. “Well?” last Matthew said, ‘‘What do you mean, if it “Tt contains a red dress, sir. Ther 
135, Box 2053, Armour and Com- “Don’t be insolent,’’ Mrs. Graham said. turns out to be Steven’s money ?”’ men said that the caretaker had told # 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. I'll send Jerry, at the window, began a tuneless low Helen said wearily, ‘“You know I’m having _ be sure not to lose that box—it held 4 
you a copy of my Picture Book of | whistling. He was trying to keep his temper. all his affairs investigated. I started last worth a hundred and eighty-five dollé 


Pie-Making Hints .. . absolutely free. Helen said in a low voice, “I have no wish autumn. There may not be any money, Mrs. ; 
to be insolent. What is it you want, exactly?”’ Graham. You know Steven better than I do. Doctor MERRILL’S eyebrows went U 
“You know quite well what I want. My Maybe he didn’t own a penny of all he ap- said, ‘‘ You were impressed, Henry, a 


—<—$$___— 






America’s rights. That’s 22 "% 2 
: ghts. That’s all. My rights. parently had. of the garment? 
ee Perfect Pie “You mean .. . Steven’s money? Is that “T don’t know what you mean. I don’t un- “T never saw one like it,”’ Henry Lal 
De Shortening what you mean?” derstand you at all.” stolidly. “‘After gaining some measure C 
ARMOUR “T most certainly do.” Helen got up. “Oh, yes you do.” Cartright’s confidence, I went as dee 


Helen looked down at her skirt. There was Matthew said heavily, ‘She understands, possible into the identification of the p 

a fine gray thread caught on it. She took it off all right. We all know what littie Stevie was.  alities involved. I have not been very Sv 
P q r E carefully and dropped it into anash tray.She Never knew him to tell the truth when a lie ful. The man she thinks she never sav 
said, ‘Steven left everything to me. You would do. Never knew him to play squareon woman was small, possibly five foot f 

know that. A will seems to be a will and the anything. That was our Stevie. If he could’ve height and small in proportion. Fair ha 

money is all mine—by right. Do you want to turned a crooked deal, he would’ve done it. too young. Mrs. Cartright did not fine 
talk about rights, then, or about money?’’ You're likely smart to have it all looked beauty, pn Mrs. Cartright is defi 
‘“He made that will when he had nothing! into—before somebody else does. Mother, prejudiced. 2 , 


- If he had made a will later, last winter for in- come on home. You’re wasting your time.” ‘‘Any indication of the woman’s ident 
stance, you would have had your proper “None.” 4 


share and no more. You know that.” Police Constable Henry Lake walked “Did you gather that Mrs. Graham 
“Mrs. Graham,” Helen said steadily, “I crisply up the garden path of Dr. Jonathan it?” 
ar used to be afraid of you, but to be accused of Merrill’s home. His eyes noted the greening 
murder, to live through long days and nights. of the grass and the purple hyacinths, but his CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 














= only coffee freshly 
brewed in a Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Coffee-maker 

has the captivating 


resh Goffee FAppeal 
that wins your immediate | 
approval. 
Wear-Ever Perks and Drips get the utmost nat- 
ural flavor and deliciousness from coffee, be- 


cause scientific research at a great American 
=e university developed their brewing perfection. 
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|AR-EVER ON THE ALCOA “SEE IT NOW” TELEVISION PROGRAM—OVER CBS EVERY WEEK 


U-save time, coffee 
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ferent sizes 
these coffee- 
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ur kitchen. 
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) tter Fro sting Recip 0 


Only Butter can give you sucha 
creamy-smooth, rich-flavored frosting! 


Here’s the easiest way in the world to crown your cakes 
(ready-mix or otherwise) with glory. It’s a brand new Butter 
Frosting that has all of Butter’s wonderful, fresh flavor. It’s 
the most versatile frosting you’ve ever used because you can 
spread it smoothly ... pile it high in swirls and whirls... 
or pipe it through a decorating tube for making fancy dec- 
orations or names. This delicious new frosting takes only 
minutes to make but, thanks to Butter’s special goodness, it 
stays creamy and smooth for days. You can easily make 
it in a variety of flavors, too! Try this new Butter Frosting 
recipe. It makes you proud of every cake you serve. 
Here’s your basic Quick, Easy 
Butter Frosting Recipe 
% cup (1 stick) Butter 
1—1-lb. package confectioner’s 


sugar, sifted 1 tablespoon Milk 
1 fresh egg or Cream 


Cream Butter until smooth. Add 1% of sifted confectioner’s 
sugar and cream thoroughly. Add salt, Milk and vanilla. Blend. 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥g teaspoon salt 








Why this Butter frosting is different and better 


Add unbeaten egg and beat until smooth. Add remaining amount 
of confectioner’s sugar. Beat until smooth. If frosting is a little 
thick, more Milk or Cream may be added. 


You can make all these delicious flavors, too 


Chocolate — Melt 2 
ounces bitter chocolate 
over very low flame or in 
double boiler. Add to Basic 
Butter Frosting Recipe. 
Whip in. 


Lemon — Omit vanilla. 
Add 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice in place of Milk or 
Cream and grated rind of 
1 lemon. Whip in. 


Cherry—Omit vanilla. Use 1 tablespoon 
maraschino cherry liquid in place of the 
Milk or Cream. Add '% cup well drained 
chopped maraschino cherries. 
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Peppermint—Omit va- 
nilla. Add /% teaspoon mint 
extract (use sparingly). 
Color light pink. Garnish 


ea 
od _-~ with crushed peppermint 
Ss stick candy. 











e->=~, Butter Pecan—Increase 
es = P salt to }4 teaspoon. Sauté 
@\") z= 4 cup chopped pecans in 2 
a tablespoons Butter. Add to 
‘ 


S42) frosting and blend. 


Browned Butter Frosting—Brown 
Butter in a heavy skillet. Use basic recipe 
except add only J teaspoon Milk; ¥2 cup 
chopped nuts can be added at the end. 





One whole stick of Butter (14 cup) imparts 
rich Butter flavor and creamy smoothness. 
Butter may be used medium-soft for quick 
hand mixing, or right from the refrigerator 
if electric mixer is used. 












20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Homemaker Service and Research for the Public, 
supported by Dairy Farmers across the Nation. 


American Dairy Association aimee 
“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 


One egg, unbeaten, adds fluffy volume, makes 
this frosting extremely versatile and gives 
beautiful lustre and texture. Although quick 
and uncooked, this frosting has volume and 
light, delicate texture. 


Extra beating gives a high-standing, proud 
frosting which can be spread smoothly if 
desired, or heaped up in billows, or piped 
onto the cake for decoration. This frosting 
keeps well on the cake for several days. 


Remember! It’s the flavor of Butter that makes food taste good! 


See Bob Crosby, 3:45 EST, Tuesday and Thursday, CBS-TV 
Listen to Bob Hope, 8:30 EST, Every Friday night, NBC-Radio 


Chicago 77, Illinois 


City_ 


NEW! Quick, Easy Butter Frosting Kit 


Basic Butter Frosting recipe and 15 variations. Shows 
how to frost and decorate cakes (with patterns), how 
to cut in any desired style. Only 10¢—in coin, please. 


Butter Frosting Kit, Box 6310A 


Enclosed find 10c in coin for my new Quick, Easy Butter Frosting Kit 
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My Constipation 
worries are 


over! 


Milk of 
Magnesia 
provides better relief- 
more complete relief 


than single-purpose laxatives which 
have no effect on the acid indigestion 
that usually accompanies constipation. 
For Milk of Magnesia relieves both 
conditions. Two to four tablespoon- 
fuls taken at bedtime work J/eisurely 
— without embarrassing urgency. So, 
when morning comes, 


you start the 
Get Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia—the best laxative 
money can buy. 


day feeling wonderful. 





Priiviinss | 
MILK OF \|: 


MAGNESIA I 


The convenient ANTACID= LAXATIVE 







Liquid or Tablets 









4-ounce size 28¢ 
The economi al : PHILLIPS’ 
12-ounce size 55¢ - 
K OF MAGN Es, 
The moneysaving mit “4 
26-ounce size 85¢ 30 TABLETS 
Also available in tablet form 
30 tablets 2b 
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“On the contrary, sir, that she was trying 
to discover it.” 

Doctor Merrill smoked in silence. After a 
moment he said, “From where did the dress 
come, if it was still in a box?” 

Henry Lake smiled. ‘“‘May I come to that 
a bit later, sir? I should like to keep events in 
chronological order. My colleague who fol- 
lowed Mrs. Graham knows that when she got 
home Mrs. Graham, Senior, and Matthew 
Graham were in her apartment, waiting for 
her. Mrs. Graham looked extremely angry as 
they drove away, and Matthew Graham, 
driving the car, went through two stop lights 
and was intercepted and warned at the corner 
of Bloor and Sherbourne.” 

“He shouldn’t be allowed to drive at all, 
our Matthew,” the professor said. 

“No, sir. And now ——’” Henry Lake took 
a deep breath. “In regard to the dress. On 
the day following her discovery of the apart- 
ment—that is, day before yesterday—Mrs. 
Graham went to Poirier’s, the exclusive 
ladies’ shop from which the red gown ap- 
parently came. She bought a gown; but her 
purpose was to discover the identity of the 
woman who bought the red dress. She was 
not successful. But we both discovered, Mrs. 
Graham first and myself following her, that 
the small fair woman witha beautiful figure — 
I quote the salesperson—comes from Maple- 
ton and is a member there of the country- 
club set. She is not known at Poirier’s, hav- 
ing made but two purchases there: the red 
gown and, last November, a mink stole, for 
which she paid seven hundred dollars in large 
bills. It is unusual for Poirier customers to 
pay cash; most of them have charge ac- 
counts.” 

“Was the gown much worn?”’ 

“It was new.” 

“Yet the woman did not take it to her own 
home. She took the mink stole. A curious sit- 
uation.” 

me YieSaSiinw 

“Tt would seem that she could explain one 
luxurious item and not another. Or that the 
red gown came at an inopportune time. When 
was it bought?’’ 

“Two days before Steven Graham’s death. 
It had never been worn. The hem was not 
yet stitched, but held with pins.” 

“T see.” Doctor Merrill stood up and went 
to look out the window, his slight figure out- 
lined against the long glass. 

Henry Lake said, ‘““What it seems to me, 
sir, is that we have here a married woman 
engaged in an intrigue. I do not understand 
what she did with the mink stole, unless it is 
in storage somewhere. The woman’s husband 
is not wealthy, but he must be cornfortably 
off for them to live in Mapleton and belong 
to the country-club set.”’ 


Mirren turned. “It is rather astonishing 
that no hint of this came into police hands. 
The woman and Graham were never seen to- 
gether; I remember with some distinctness 
the description of certain other women who 
have been carefully investigated. This one 
has never been suspected.” 

“No; sire? 

“Just as a matter of curiosity,’”’ Doctor 
Merrill said, ‘““‘how was it that those checks 
were passed over until you and I found them 
the day before Helen Graham’s release ?’’ 

“They were not passed over, sir. She was 
questioned about them. But her manner was 
easy, and the items were so completely do- 
mestic, even to the name of the realty com- 
pany, which also rents her own apartment. 
They were not suspicious items, sir. And no 
whisper of this other woman had reached us.”’ 

Doctor Merrill came back to his chair and 
sat staring thoughtfully. “‘A woman with a 


reasonably successful husband. Not too 
young. Graham was young, handsome, 
wealthy, a practiced Lothario. He would 


have been a serious menace to what may 
have been a happy marriage. The fact that 
secrecy was so essential, and that the attach- 
ment was so strong as to cause him to rent an 
apartment, furnish it expensively, and buy 
furs and costly negligees, suggests that it was 
no passing fancy. Obviously Mrs. Graham 
suspects its importance.”’ 


“You do not believe that Steven Graham 
died accidentally.” 

“The amount of the drug was far too great 
for accident, Henry,’’ Doctor Merrill told 
him. ‘“‘Somehow, somewhere, Steven Graham 
got a lethal dose, administered possibly by 
himself—we must still admit that, however 
incredible it seems. But deliberate, not acci- 
dental.’’ He stopped. 

Henry Lake took a long breath. “I may 
have a description of the person we have to 
search for.” 

“A description?” 

“Upon one occasion, Mrs. Cartright did 
see aman at the door of Apartment Six. Just 
before Christmas. She came into the upper 
hall unexpectedly, and this man was straight- 
ening from the door, as if he had just shut it. 
She said to him, ‘Oh, I guess it’s Mr. Brown, 
is it? I’m the caretaker.’ And he said at once 
that he was the census taker.” 

“There has been no census taken for 
years. Was the man Steven Graham?” 

‘No, sir. He was much older. A short man, 
broad, with a flat face. Sort of a dark face, 
she said. Definitely not Steven Graham.” 

“‘Was she sure he had just come from the 
apartment ?”’ 

“It was her impression that he had. He 
said no, he had just been knocking. She 
hadn’t heard any knocking. And he didn’t 
attempt to visit any other apartments.” 

Jonathan Merrill said, ‘““You had better go 
to Mapleton, Henry. Hurry a little. The girl 
is not afraid. She is on the track of something 
very important to her. I am sure it is not idle 
curiosity about her husband’s amours which 
prompts her. She is intelligent. She loves her 
child. She is a person who has always enjoyed 
a clean name and reputation; it will seem ex- 
tremely important to her to re-establish her- 
self. I doubt if it occurs to her that in doing 
so she will uncover a hand that has already 
been driven to extremity, in order to protect 
something of value to itself. In other words,” 
he said soberly, ‘‘I doubt if she understands 
murder.” 


Helen drove up St. George Street through 
the heavy afternoon traffic, after a visit to 
her mother. Passing the red brick structures 
which housed the Department of Psychology, 
she caught sight of a tall man coming down a 
flight of steps. There was a woman with 
him, a small pleasant figure, her arm linked in 
his. Probably his sister, Helen thought ab- 
sently. She was aclever girl, people said, who 
worked closely with him. The sight of 
Jonathan Merrill was a coincidence, some- 
thing like a pointing finger. Would it be wise 
to go to the police with this situation she had 
discovered? Was it not her duty to go to the 
police? She had found with small difficulty a 
strong entanglement which had lain about 
Steven at the time of his death; she knew 


**Here’s one by Bing Crosby. 
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where he had intended going that 
Might it not be that this was the t 
might unravel the truth? 

No, no, never the police. 

Then, Jonathan Merrill? 

Well, was he to be trusted? If he wa 
wise, and if he had any authority, he 
have known her to be innocent. Peoph 
Jonathan Merrill; perhaps they we cr 
fooled by his position, his quiet manne 
He had done nothing for her. 

There was no one to trust. 


A: the corner she stopped the car an ( 
into the drugstore to a telephone. She} 
the Graham house; Matthew answere 
“Matthew? It’s Helen. I’d like very! 
to have a talk with you. Will you haved 
with me tonight at the flat?”’ 
“Well, I. . . well, of course! Delij 
You mean, just me? Not mother?” ; 
“Just you. At seven?” 
“T’ll be there. What . 
Pentford— that 1 is ——” 
“At seven,” Helen repeated, and hie 
She drove on to Dupont Street 4a n| 
liquor store. There was shopping tol 
Matthew was coming to dinner. 


| 


. I mean to sal 


‘ 
Matthew raised his glass. ‘‘Here’s 
ever you have i in mind,” he said chal 
Helen said, “I have something inn 
and I thought you might be able to of 
He gave her a quick careful glance. — | 
“You know that I’m leaving the @ 
ment,” she said. “I’ve been trying 0 ¢ 
where to go and what to do.” | 
“T see.’”” A faint importance crept 
him. She was asking his advice. Afi 
was the head of the family. He said, “ 
it depend pretty much on what they fin 
about Steven’s money ?”’ | 
She did not answer for a moment. | 
Matthew said, “You know I don’t: 
blame you for feeling the way you di 
that money. Mother never treated 
you were his wife. It is impossible 
mother to see that something which y 
hers, as Steven was, could ever 
anyone else.’’ He spoke with bittern S 
Helen turned her glass round and rout 
the arm of her chair. She regarded th 
depths thoughtfully. 
Matthew said carefully, 
think I could help you?” 
“T’ve been thinking of buying a ho 
side the city.’’ She looked at him stré 
“Do you know any people in Mapleto 
His face did not change. He said, “) 
yes. Chap I used to work with when } 
doing advertising—Burke Patterson, 
artist. Maybe you know his work.” _ 
‘He’s an illustrator, isn’t he? A good¢ 


“How di 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92. 
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ddenly beauty care is different! For gentle New Woodbury Soap lather is 
ifferent from any other in the world. It’s enriched with seven face cream oils 
nd emollients, intended to help replace natural oils you usually wash away. 
’s wonderful for your complexion. (A blessing for dry skin.) And your baths 
re sheer luxury—true beauty baths from head to toe. You’ll like its delicate 
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1. Sparkling-white Red Cross Cotton 3. Splinter-free sticks, polished smooth 


2. No loose wisps or fuzz; won’t twist or slip 4. Doctor-recommended size 


5. 100% sterile, guaranteed by Johnson & Johnson 
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Matthew nodded. ‘‘That’s the lad. He lives 
out there—got a charming setup, a small 
house, big studio, in an old garden.” 

“Was hea friend of Steven’s?”’ Helen said. 
“Do pour yourself a drink, Matthew. Noth- 
ing is spoiling—I’ll cook the steak when we’re 
ready. Did you say Burke Patterson was a 
friend of Steven’s?”’ 

“No, they didn’t know each other, except 
casually. Steven came home last summer and 
said he’d seen Burke out there and Burke 
asked after me. They'd met maybe once or 
twice here in town, that’s all.” 

“Oh,” Helen said lightly, “I don’t think I 
remember Steve going to Mapleton.” 


H: went out to play golf with somebody, 
I forget who.”’ He poured Scotch carefully 
into his glass and came back to sit down. He 
was quite the man of the world, relaxed, with 
the unlocked tantalus within reach. 

“Did he have any business connections 
there?” 

“T don’t know,”’ Matthew said. “I don’t 
think so.” He took a long appreciative sip 
from his glass. “‘ Would you like to drive out 
to Mapleton and look the place over? I’ll go 
with you, if you want me to, and we’ll call on 
Burke. He’s lived there all his life. He’d know 
property values and good locations.” 

“T’d like that very much. Tomorrow?”’ 

“Fine.” 

“Tl pick you up,” Helen said. “About 
three o’clock. If that’s all right.” 

“That’s fine.’’ He took 
a long breath. “I wish you 
would marry me and make 
a man of me, Helen. It 
would—oh,” he muttered, 
“T didn’t mean that. You 
wouldn’t marry me and I 
wouldn’t like any making- 
over process. I’ve been 
pretty well processed all 
my life as it is. I didn’t 
even know until I was 
grown up that I could have 
developed a pattern of my own. Then it was 
toc late.” 

“Matthew.” 

OVC 

“Neither you nor your mother had any- 
thing to do with Steven’s death, had you?” 

His eyes were wide. ‘‘Good heavens, no. 
You ought to know that.” 

“Well, I suppose I do know it,” 
slowly. “I guess I do.” 


neighbors. 


Helen said 


The kitchen of the Graham house was not 
particularly convenient, not even very well 
lighted, but Beatrice, the cook, took care that 
it was always spotless. She sat now behind 
the table in the breakfast nook, as clean and 
fresh in her white uniform as a hospital nurse, 
eating steak. She swallowed a mouthful, laid 
down her fork and looked at Jane, finishing 
her coffee across the table. “I never ate so 
much in my life as since you started me on 
this meat diet! And you know—it doesn’t 
make sense, but I’ve lost two pounds!” She 
put a hand down to the belt of her uniform, 
and she could almost get her finger inside it. 

Jane eyed the steak. “It looks good,” she 
said. 

“It’s awful expensive,” Beatrice said. 
“But I don’t care. If I could get thin. . . and 
walk into a store and buy a size fourteen— 
even a sixteen, even an eighteen,’’ she said 
generously, “I’d be the happiest girl on earth.” 

Jane filled her cup again. She was keeping 
an ear out for sounds in the rest of the house. 
It was only eight o’clock, and Mrs. Graham 
usually did not come down until nine. But 
Matthew had spent the evening with his sis- 
ter-in-law. Mrs. Graham would certainly be 
a mass of intense curiosity and might come 
down any minute and demand that Matthew 
be called too. Jane said, ‘What would you 
do, down toa size fourteen?”’ 

“T’d learn how to square- -dance.”’ Beatrice 
smiled, and the dimples in her cheeks deep- 
ened. “If it works out that you and me are 


’ 


together for a while, I’ll get there. But you 

know”’—she sat looking at Jane specula- 

tively—* ‘sometimes I wonder ———” 
“Sometimes you wonder what?” 





-mense trees drooping their bra ch 
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We shall not establish 
peace by changing the 
form of government of our 


—WILLIAM RALPH INGE 
The End Of An Age 
(Putnam & Company, Ltd.) 
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“Well . . . look how you came 
weeks ago. So sudden. And ever 
all upset about Mr. Steven’s 
get to wondering .. . well, it may 
but in books you 'd be planted | 
house to find out what you coul 

“My goodness, you do read th 
don’t you?” Jane said. f 

{ 

Not all the streets of Maple 
peared, were paved. This one w, 
better than a wide country rog 
was peering out the car door, | % 
sidewalk. He said with satisfaction 
is on the right. I told him we wer 

“That was bright,” Helen eq 
“Gives him a chance to get his] 
adjusted.” 

She had a moment of panic. if 
through her plan here, she inte 
under her own name. She wall | 
Graham, the woman suspected 
husband. She had been acquitte dl 

She pushed the thoughts down} 
out and followed Matthew up the} 
house, admiring it. The Patte 
very comfortable. The house i 
pact and neat. A breezeway at 0 
rated it from Burke Patterson’ 
whole north wall was a plate-gla) 
and there was a skylight set into 
roof. 

Matthew rang the bell. There ¥ 
diate footsteps somewhere inside, ¢ 
the door was opened wide. 

Burke Patte 
thick blond hj 
stood up in 2 
cowlick. His eye 
and smiling an 
deep voice tha 
of friendliness 
saw his visite 
Matthew, my 
darn nice to see 
in.’”’ He shoo 
Matthew as i 
were friends. | 

Matthew said, ‘“‘My sister-in-le 
Helen Graham.” 

He held out his hand, and chem DU 
in it. He was examining her face a’ 
never seen a face before. Probab 
compulsion. Helen heard hers 
with words. “It’s good of you tole t} 
she said. | 

He said, “Yes,’’ as if he hadn’t 
Matthew had gone on. For a momé 
Burke Patterson were alone in the 
mirror at the end caught them 
together. Helen got a sudden 
feeling, as if she were looking 3 
familiar picture. “Come and sit ¢ 
said. ‘I'll get a drink.” 

Helen said confusedly, “I hope 
disturb your wife’s plans—our com 
ceremoniously.”’ : 

He stared at her in something like 
ment. He said, “J haven’t got a wil 
were something she should have ki 


1 
| 
| 


Hien sat in the leather chair he 
and her eyes took in the general d 
the room. No, he obviously didn 
wife, this large young man who lo 
he grew apples or operated a fishing 
for a living, instead of producin| 
quisite illustrations with their sub 
that were in all the leading maga 
was staring at her still. He sat in 
dous sofa, whose slip cover was to 
hem. From underneath it two largé 
down bedroom slippers protrud 
tables were piled with books and 
and ash trays, the mantel over thes 
place was a repository for any 0 
drawings, cards, cigarette boxes, 
trays and a large emerald-greemt 
deserving a better fate. 
Matthew was wandering around 
looking at things, waiting for his d 
Burke started for the door. Theft 
Helen directly, “Are you really thé 
was tried for murder?” 
Matthew spun round and Burke 
a look. 
Helen said, “ Yes.’ 
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He went across the hall and came back 
with a tray holding bottles and glasses. ‘‘ You 
be bartender,” he told Matthew, “I’ll have 
beer,’”’ and went back to looking at Helen. 
“Who had that bright idea?’’ he demanded. 

Helen felt her heart warming toward him. 
It was as if a clean wind had blown across 
her, as if in it she could smell spring. She 
found herself almost smiling. She said, “It 
sounded all right to a number of people at the 


| time.” 


“Nuts,” he said rudely. 

There was a heavy paddiag sound at the 
door. Without looking, Burke shouted, 
“Well, come in.” The latch lifted, and into 
the hallway came the largest dog Helen had 
ever seen. He was a great Dane with a gentle 
face and weary, resigned eyes. “It’s King,” 
Burke said. ‘“‘He’s very deceptive—made of 
soft butter. His favorite playmate is the 
two-month-old kitten\ who lives behind us. 
It’s about half as big as his foot.” 

“Hello, King,’’ Helen said agreeably. He 
came over and looked directly into her face. 
He sniffed and lay down beside her. It was 
slightly like having a freight train coming to 
sit in the front garden. 

Burke said, “King suffers. Sometimes 
when I’m trying to paint he lies on the floor 
suffering until I have to quit and go for a 
walk with him. He’s a darn nuisance.”’ 

King looked at his master and blinked 
serenely. 

“He must eat an awful lot.” 

“Keeps me poor,”’ Burke said cheerfully. 
“Matthew says you’re interested in coming 
out here to live.” 

“T don’t know. I have a small son at 
school. I want him to be with me. We haven’t 
a house, so . . . Mapleton sounded attrac- 
tive.” She thought, I don’t like to be devious 
with this man, but I must. ““The town looks 
very nice. What are the people like?”’ 

“Just like people everywhere, only maybe 
a little more so. It’s a swell place to live.” 

She said slowly, her eyes on his, “‘ Would I 
be wanted?”’ 

He knew what she meant. “I can’t think 
of a better community for you to come to. 
People are fairly intelligent, fairly sophisti- 
cated. There’d have to be a small time of ad- 
justment, no use pretending otherwise. But 
they’d soon see how wild all the ideas were.” 

She went back to her pattern. She said, 
“T’ve heard that the country club out here is 
nice.” 

“Let’s take a run out there now, look the 
place over, look the town over. I can point 
out a few possibles for you in the way of 
houses. There’s one on the next lot, just being 
finished. But it’s not more than a cottage. 
You’ve got a lot of money, haven’t you?” 

Matthew choked on his drink. Helen said 
serenely, ‘‘There’s quite a good deal.”’ 

“T haven’t got any money,” he explained, 
“but I earn all I want. And painting isn’t like 
other jobs. You never retire. You get better 
and richer as you get older.” He got up. “King, 
we're going to the club. Want to come?”’ 


They sat in the large oak-raftered room at 
the Mapleton Country Club, looking out 
over the golf course, turning now at the end 
of April into smooth emerald stretches, al- 
ready enticing people in spite of the chilly 
wind and the hint of rain in the air. There 
were a few youngsters on the tennis court, 
too, and people of all ages came into and out 
of the clubroom. There was no small, fair 
woman, vivacious, animated, with a beauti- 
ful figure. 

“How do you like it?” Burke inquired. 

“Tt looks wonderful. Everybody from 
grandpa to the babies. Well—not really 
babies. I haven’t seen any children as young 
as my Jamie.” 

“Wait till summer. The swimming pool is 
what gets them. You wade through infants 
all summer long. King has a delectable time. 
They crawl in his ears and hang around his 
neck. I did a black-and-white drawing and a 
cover. They were well received,’”’ he said 
modestly, and grinned at her. 

A pair of beautiful youngsters climbed on 
the stools before the counter. They were 
about fifteen, a boy and a girl, obviously 
twins. Burke’s eyes followed hers. ‘‘Aren’t 
they something?”’ he said. Both had crisp 
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becomingly sheer, yet 
it holds face powder 
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silky gilt hair and dark eyes. They were small- 
boned and elegantly fastened together. 

“Have you painted them?”’ 

“Not yet. I’m going to this summer. The— 
well ——”’ He stopped. “‘The girl’s going to 
be a beauty,” he said, although it was not 
the sentence he had begun. “The boy, too, 
probably, but I hope he toughens up some. 
He looks too much like a girl yet.” 

A man came into the room and went di- 
rectly to the two children. He climbed on the 
empty stool between them and all three sat 
having orange juice. They looked very com- 
panionable, and the man obviously adored 
them. 


“Not their father?’’ Helen murmured, 
looking at his stolid body, the round bald head 
edged with a fringe of sparse graying hair. 

“Ves, Name’s Harry Martin. He’s crazy 


about the kids. Can’t do too much for 
them.”’ 

As if Martin had heard his name, he 
turned. 


Burke said, “Hey, Harry, who owns that 
cottage on the lot right back of you, beside 
me? Is it still the builder? I heard he’d sold it 
to some real-estate company.’ 

Martin came over. He had rather a flat 
face. ““ You want to buy it?’ he inquired. 

“No. My friend here vi 
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He likes the comfort of his own soft baby 
towels. And he'll appreciate it if you choose 
his bathroom tissue for soft care too. The 





“Oh, I don’t know that yet,” Helen said. 
“Tt’s just an idea. Mapleton seems like such 
a pleasant place to live.” 

“Sure is,’ Martin said. “T’ ve lived here all 
my life. The cottage 
it, Burke, and he wants fourteen thousand. 
Seems like an awful lot for such a small 





place, but it’s made of good stuff.’”’ He looked . 


at Helen again, with some curiosity in his 
glance. ‘‘Where are you living now?” 

“In Toronto.” 

“Well, look us over—we’re always glad to 
get new neighbors. The back garden of that 
place runs right into my place. Probably we’d 
better think about a fence sometime. Keep 
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each other’s cats and dogs sorted 
grinned amiably, moved off. 

Helen said quickly, “I think y 
go.” 

“T dunno why,” Matthew replied 
just going to get another drink.” 

“Have one at my place,” Bur 
posed. “‘I want to show your siste 
etchings, anyway.” 

* Where’ s King?” 

“He probably went home. Or he 
waiting around for Don and Dorotht 
It’s their kitten who’s won his hea 
dope.” 

“Have you painted that? The k 
the big dog?” ~ 
“No, and I guess I better. It’s alwa 
fire. But ——” He stopped again. Se 
about those children troubled him. 
At his door she said, ‘‘We mustn 
minute. Only . . . is that the cotta 
other side of your place?” 7 
“Yes—beyond the lilac trees. Yo 
to have a look. It’s on a very big lot. 
could add to it if you liked. Do y 
thing? Write, paint, sculp, weave 
need some kind of a workroom.” — 
“No. Maybe I'll take up somethi 
“Mapleton’s a cozy town. Nobody 
anything. You hear a noise in the kite] 
the middle of the night and it’s the neig 
come to borrow eggs for breakfast.” H 
tled Matthew in the living room ar t | 
back. el 
The new house was a Cape Cod 
white clapboard, with wide windows 
beautiful door. A living room occup 
whole eastern end, a dining room and] 
the west. There was a washroom at theé 
the downstairs hall, three bedrooms 
bathroom up. It was a dear little 
wouldn’t have done for Steven at a 
looked just right for Helen and Ja 
Going back to Burke’s house 
tempted to ask him outright al 
woman. He would know who she was 
lived in Mapleton. But this whole thi 
to be kept inside her own head a 
until she could find something— 
that maybe didn’t exist. 
Matthew had fallen asleep on th 
Burke said, “Let him sleep, poor guy 
on and take a look at the studio. You 
even like some of my stuff.”’ On # 
through the breezeway he said, “Is 
ing like this all the time?” 
“Pretty much.” 

“He’s kind of all right, too, you know 
ways was. But he never had a hope. | 
woman—his mother—he was always Ii 
tiny little nut in a great big shell.” He 
the studio door. “Women have a lott 
swer for,” he said grimly. He turned 6 
light. 


A HUGE oil on the end wall sprang i 
mediate brilliance. It was a painti 
woman. She was small and fair and 
floating silky hair. Her face was turned 
and she stood with a rose at her lips. SI 
a waist that a man’s two hands could sp 

Burke was moving round the room,1 
On getting something to show her. Helet 
in a low flat voice, “ Who is that?” 

He turned and caught her line of vision) 
said coldly, ‘Oh, just one of the neigh 
She poses for me a good deal.” 

“What is her name?” 

He looked at her sharply. 

““She’s—she’s beautiful,’’ Helen explau 
“T wondered ——”’ 

He said judiciously, “It’s about as be a 
ful a body as a woman could hope to hay, 

“A woman? Not a—a girl?” 

“Tt’s Donna Martin,” he said. “You 
her husband this afternoon. The mam} 
came over to our table. Those twin y 
sters are hers. She looks like a girl. - 
turned her face away. Even that’s not $0 
But she’s forty, I imagine. She looks % 
twenty-five if you’re not in too good al 

After a minute Helen said, “I see. 
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where are these etchings, Mr. Patterse 


Jerry said, ‘What do you want me t0 
with stuff like Steven’s golf clubs?” z 





Helen, seated at Steven’s desk, glan 
up from the papers in her hand. 
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was emptying the closet. 
them?” 

“Won't be playing much golf,” Jerry said 
coldly. He regarded the clubs, as he did ev- 
erything of Steven’s, with an unadmiring eye. 

Helen went back to the letter from her 
lawyer, an informal document accompanied 
by a sheaf of careful-looking reports: 

It appears that Mr. Steven Graham’s affairs 
were in excellent condition. His initial success 
came through his having bought a hundred 
shares of Corona Oil when it was practically 
worthless. The stock skyrocketed and he had a 
sizable paper profit. He then bought ten acres 
of farmland on the far edge of a tract of land 
as yet only suspected of being oil-producing. 
Within two months a gusher came in. The re- 
mainder of his money has come through buying 
and selling stocks. There is no hint of anything 
wrong. The word in the brokerage houses is that 
he was a “natural” for luck. There seems to be 
nothing missing from the record, and only pro- 
bate of your husband’s will is necessary to put 
into your possession, without encumbrances or 
difficulty, his large estate. 


“Do you want 


A HALF million dollars. Her father’s salary 
had never been more than five thousand. 
Jerry, in the research lab, would get about 
eighteen hundred this coming year. These 
were sums she understood. When she had 
taught, her own earnings had been twenty- 
eight hundred dollars for a year. 

“Jerry.” 

He stood up, red-faced, with a pair of oiled 
fishing boots. ‘‘ What do you want ?”’he asked. 

“Am I a simple hon- 
est soul?”’ 

He grinned at her. 
“Kind of. What’s the 
matter, you getting a 
yen for glamour ?”’ 

She got up and went 
to the mirrored door 
of the bathroom open- 
ing from the study. 

She inspected herself 
carefully. She had her 
mother’s good bones, 
that was one thing. 
“Tt’s not exactly glam- 
our. I feel terribly hum- 
drum. Just a simple 
honest soul. I can’t 
sculp or weave or write 
or paint or even make 
roses out of pink crepe 
paper. I am very uncomplicated and uninter- 
esting. Maybe I could start a used-Christmas- 
card exchange. Would that be creative?” 

Jerry eyed her. ‘‘Does everybody have to 
be creative? Can’t a few people just sort of 
fill in the gaps? I mean, keep life going on 
serene and smooth for the rest? Me, I’m go- 
ing to marry a girl as near like you as I can 
find, only I’d like her to laugh more.” 

“Well, thanks, pal,’’ Helen said, and felt 
the warmth in her cheeks. She put the report 
carefully back in its envelope and began 
opening the drawers of the desk, taking 
every scrap of paper out of each one. Steven’s 
pockets had all been carefully emptied and 
the findings brought here. If there was any- 
thing on record to prove the identity of the 
woman in his life, it would be here. 

Helen saw again the painting in Burke 
Patterson’s studio, and caught again the 
self-consciousness in his voice. Such a woman 
might present a deep challenge to the Burkes 
as well as the Stevens. She did not like the 
thought. Burke was an open sort of person, 
however, and it might be that—well, that he 
had been, was, in love with her. He had a 
dozen paintings of her done over a period of 
years; nearly all with her face turned away, 
not one a direct recognizable portrait. But the 
body, the poses, the hands, the very being of 
the woman lay open on the canvas for all to 
see and attempt to read. She fascinated the 
artist; what she did to the man 

Donna Martin. Helen turned each piece of 
paper over and scanned the back. She opened 
every fold. Nowhere was there a single word 
that would give any evidence as to the exist- 
ence of Donna Martin. 

The personal letters were very few; Steven 
had always been good at destroying them. A 
few invitations, dated early in January, just 
before Steven’s death and obviously un- 
answered, since Steven’s meticulous pencil 


TO LOVE YOU 


BY MAXINE BRINKLEY 


To love you is to be 
Sunlight on brook water 
Intimate, warm— 


To be the living air 
A reaching pine tree touches 
Growing upward. 


had not ticked them off. There was a request 
that he serve on the board of the golf club, 
and a letter from a distillery asking for his 
endorsement of their product. 

She had dropped all the letters back into 
the file and was on her feet, to lay it in the 
fireplace, when something caught at her 
mind. Not the name of Donna Martin, as she 
had half expected, but something less perti- 
nent and yet odd. She opened the brown 
folder again, slowly. 

The thing she had seen was in the letter 
from the distillers: 


Dear Sir: For years we have valued you as 
one of our distinguished customers. May we now 
ask your opinion? We are beginning a new ven- 
ture and want the advice of our trusted and 
well-informed customers. We are therefore send- 
ing you some pamphlets containing information, 
and samples of our new products, and should 
be most grateful for your reaction. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. D. MILGRIM 


Now that looked all right, Helen told her- 
self. What had troubled her, she realized 
abruptly, was the date. It was January 
nineteenth—of the previous year. 

That was surely very odd. There was noth- 
ing in this file, in this desk, dated earlier than 
last December. Nothing else had been kept 
for almost a whole year—and why should it 
have been overlooked? 

Had the whisky come the year before? She 
could not remember, but she did not think so. 
It was the sort of thing 
Steven bragged about, 
the attention he got 
from all sorts of sources 
now that his name was 
important. After years 
of inferiority he was 
suddenly somebody, 
and he gloried in it. 

She sat and stared at 
the letter. It did not 
mention a case of 
whisky. It did not men- 
tion anything specific 
except new products. 

With the letter in 
her hand, she got up 
and went tothe kitchen. 
She opened the cup- 
board door and took 
down the little red bot- 
tle on the top shelf. It was an importation, or 
appeared to be, from Mexico—tequila. It 
had nothing at all to do with Milgrim’s. 

But she carried bottle and letter back to 
the study and put them into a brown enve- 
lope together and sealed the envelope. She put 
it in her own dressing case in her bedroom. 


I; wasn’t much of a party, Donna thought. 
Nothing exciting... Hugh and Betty Kender- 
ton, and just the neighbors, in to meet Betty’s 
sister. All very respectable, the fathers talk- 
ing about the coming golf season, the mothers 
exclaiming over the first iris in Betty’s flower- 
show collection, the children stuffing them- 
selves with Betty’s barbecued spareribs and 
rhubarb shortcake with whipped cream for 
dessert. 

Harry said, “‘There’s a moving van at the 
new house. | heard last week it was sold. 
Who bought it?” 

Hugh’s red eyebrows went up and he 
grinned. ‘“‘Ask Burke. He’s got the inside 
track on this new neighbor—a rich young 
widow, I heard. But Burke knows her.”’ 

Donna looked at Burke, startled. 

Harry said heartily, “Good for Burke! 
Oh—would she be the girl you had out at the 
club one Saturday? There was something 
sort of familiar ———’’ He stopped. 

Burke said slowly, ‘““Yes—and I’m not— 
that is, I showed her the house, yes.” 

Hugh said, ‘““‘What’s the trouble, Burke? 
You sorry?” 

“No.” Burke turned his glass round in his 
fingers. “‘She is a very nice person. I’ve just 
been wondering —— I guess this is it. I guess 
this is the place and the way to do it.” 

“To do what?” 

“Well... she’s got a lot of strikes against 
her. If she had a few of us to stand by—sort 
of sponsor her, start her off on the right foot— 
it would make things a lot easier for her.”’ 
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bing with fatigue, your face is 
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feel better ... and your face shows 
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3etty said, ‘Your idea does you credit, my 
friend. What’s the trouble with your rich 
young widow? She’s obviously not maimed 
or blind, or halt.” 

“She’s had to—she’s been suspected of 
committing a crime,” Burke said. 

His words struck deep and hard into 
Donna’s thinking. She felt herself stiffen- 
ing. 

Hugh’s face was interested. He was a law- 
yer. ‘‘What crime? Who is she?” 

Burke said strongly, ‘‘It’ll get said all over 
the place in the next day or so. But . . . well, 
she’s legally free. And I know she’s innocent. 
The State says so, and as soon as you get to 
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know her, you’ll say so too. So I don’t think 
people ought to go tilting at her.’ 

Donna couldn’t take her eyes from his face. 
They were all watching as if he were about to 
bring a rabbit out of a bonnet. Even Harry 
sat motionless, fascinated, on the bench. 

Burke said, ‘‘She needs help. She’s .. . 
the widow of Steven Graham. The crime” — 
he glanced at Sue and Carter—‘‘she was 
tried for murdering him. She was acquitted.” 

There was a long silence. Donna found her 
eyes going round the company, not daring to 
look at her own thoughts. Not daring. 

Carter said,. “They didn’t find the real 
murderer ?”’ 


“She was found not guilty and the case 
was dismissed.”’ 

Sue said slowly, “The poor girl. Half the 
world will always think her guilty.” 

Burke looked at her gratefully. “That’s 
just exactly my point.” 

It was nine o’clock when they left the 
Kendertons’, Donna and Harry and Burke, 
and walked across the street. Donald and 
Dorothy had gone on ahead, not too pleased 
to go home while the evening was still 
bright; but Donna had found herself unable 
to take the party any longer. As they came 
out she looked across to the new cottage, and 
all the lights were on. 
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—— “‘She was just looking around, I 


bed. She said, ‘You just can’t 
what’s happened.” 


What is it? Did Harry . . . I mean 


new cottage? Who’s going to live righ 
doorstep? I’ll have to see her every dj 


dear. You'll get all worked up; tell mé 
Graham, that’s who. Mrs. Steven Gr. 
face. Her mother’s old hands knitted 


selves together. ““That don’t make 


in the world for her to live in—shd 
come right on our back doorstep.” 


stand it. Every time I see her, I'll 
ber 


yourself together.”’ 


said angrily. ‘The nerve of her! If sh 
what she was doing, it couldn’t re 


what she’s doing?” 


tADIES' HO IC 


Harry said casually, “How’d 
know her, Burke?” 

Donna waited for the answer 
brother-in-law brought her to my 

“Brother-in-law?” 

“Matthew Graham.” 

Donna said in a low voice, “‘Is 
of yours? I mean—the Graham fa 

“No, I never knew Steven,” F 

Harry said, “Why would sh 
Mapleton?” 

It was the question Donna had 
to ask, but hadn’t dared. Why wor 
on Mapleton, Steven Graham’s w 

“Don’t know, exactly,” Burk 


heard about Mapleton. She’s gota 
kid about six or seven. Wants 4 
bring him up in.” 

Harry said, “ What’s she like?’ 

Donna glanced at him, but sh 
really think about him. He was ask 
right questions. 

“Well, a nice sensible girl, I’d sa 
And seems to have a lot of couragt 
run far away from all the talk.” 

Donna took a long breath. ““Ma 
sort of fashionable place to live. Ma 
what’s brought her here.” 

“TI don’t think she cares.” Bur 
at his corner and turned. “One { 
knows what she’s doing,” he said. “ 

Harry’s fingers on Donna’s arm { 
They walked along the street in S 
usually had more to say, but Donng 
of his lack of conversation. Usually 
have made remarks about the ri 
widow, and that maybe here was a 
Donna, someone she could really lil 
not like Betty Kenderton or so 
others. He didn’t say a word. 

The children went upstairs, thei 
backs a lot alike in the jeans a 
shirts. Harry went on standing with) 
on the door, his mind not on what hy 
ing. He was probably figuring out hy 
years it would be before Don got 
university, or some other notion of 

Donna said, “I better go see how 
got along with things,” and went ug 
row side staircase that led toy 
mother’s room. Harry didn’t answe 

Her mother was in bed, her bull) 
propped against her pillows. She was 
her Bible. Donna went into the re 
shut the door behind her. She was ¢ 
limp and weak. She-leaned against 
for a minute. The evening had been 
Nobody could imagine how terrible 

Her mother said sharply, ‘Donn 
is it?”’ She laid the Bible on the nig’ 


Dianna shook her head warning 
turned the lock on her mother’s d 
went across to drop down on the fod 


“What has happened? You look 


‘Mamma, you know who has bol 


“Donna, tell me! Don’t get into 
Donna _ said miserably, ‘Mrs. 
Her mother’s pale eyes were fixed 


“Tt’s true.” 
“But she don’t belong here. All ol 


“She’s moving in now. She’s go 
ring her little boy. Mamma, I ju 


” 





Her mother said, “You’ve got tpl 
“Don’t think I don’t know it,” 
uch worse!’ 

“Donna.” 
“Yes?” 
“Do you think . . . maybe she does 


“Oh, no, no, no! How can she?” 
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» do you know,” her mother said 

‘that he didn’t tell her about you?” 
| would he do that? He did every- 

‘Imake sure nobody could know, and 

jhe one he didn’t want finding it out ! 

je didn’t tell her—he was clever.” 

night think he had her fooled, but 
he’s the deep kind.”’ 

’ said bitterly, ““Why would she 

»} here?” 


_jother did not reply. Her face was 

~ | llof trouble. 

if I had it to do over again 

yaid, and stopped. She saw again 
ys he had been that night, only last 

4it the club. Just stopped by with old 
enson, and Steven had seen her 
She’d been wearing the white chif- 
¢ he’d stayed until he met her, until 

‘Janced together a dozen times. He’d 

‘vaderful. And that night she’d felt 

“{was really beginning for her at last. 

gray home, riding beside Harry, full 
fo, so handsome, so rich, and the 
wild excitement of having him turn 
erat and fall in love with her. It was 
of thing a girl hoped for all her life. 
ote said a word, she had been even 
Harry than usual, although it 

‘ her. But as soon as she got home 
ih to slip in and tell her mother that 
ig wonderful had happened—and 
fit day she told her all about it. It 
| ything she could fight. It was in- 

»} 

dhat would have happened as time 

<2 She knew that too. It wouldn’t 

en very long to 

dorce. They hadn’t = oo 

nade plans—but 

ire ways of doing 

thhgs, and they could 

7) the States even if 

(td Harry wouldn’t 

no being divorced. 

u all have been so 

efonce Steven got 

> int. 

fe I can’t under- 

,/ can never, never 

‘snd, is how he came to die. Un- 

--’ She stopped. Her eyes went to 

wier’s face. 

1ss what?” 

i,” Donna said bitterly, ‘“‘“maybe she 
‘im after all. And if she killed him . 

s knows all about me... and I mais) 
ped. She felt black and hopeless. 
jother said in her slow voice, “You 

| upset. If it isn’t an accident, her 

Y ac here, then she’s going to be 

x you like a hawk. She’s going to 
2 zet you upset.”’ 

ta said wildly, “I can’t bear it! I 

}>this way! 1’ll go crazy.” 

1’s footsteps came along the hall. He 

«Mother, is Donna in there? She 

1 3eem to be anywhere else.”’ 

1/1 turned the knob. ‘‘I was just telling 

r about the party, Harry.”’ 

1nother said evenly, “I want she 

Cake this dress off and leave it here, 

; There’s something wrong with the 

_ You keep yourself pulled together,” 

her said under her breath, ‘“‘and 

jy nothing. Don’t talk about her to 

Cy. It'll work out. It’s got to.” 

> Donna left her, old Mrs. Corson sat 
1g time with her Bible open on her 

s|taring at the pages but not seeing 

-Yonna was in trouble again, and her 

(3 mind went over and over every 

> f the trouble. It was a terrible thing 

1)matter how all her life she had loved 
innd tried to protect her, to shield her, 

/ always in trouble. 

‘ad understood about Steven. Harry 

| d and good to Donna, because he 
Led her. But nobody could say he was 

1c. He knew himself that he wasn’t, 

‘en Donna showed signs, as she had 

/ ten, of liking to dance or flirt a little 

“er men, he had kept quiet about it. 

1 never gone very far—her mother 

je of that—until this Steven Graham 

ong. With him she had been helpless. 


| tures in the paper made him out to 
| 
| 














The art of progress is to pre- 
serve order amid change, 
and to preserve change 
amid order. Life refuses to 
be embalmed alive. 
—PROF. A. N. WHITEHEAD 


be real handsome, and of course he was so 
rich, and he knew how to sweep a girl off her 
feet. 

So Steven Graham was dead, and his 
widow had come to live right behind them. 
She didn’t know about Donna. How could 
she? But if she didn’t, then how out of all the 
world had she found this place? And if she 
knew anything, how much did she know? 

Mrs. Corson got out of bed and went across 
to the mahogany wardrobe. There, on a high 
top shelf, was the bundle of papers about 
Steven Graham. She got the bundle down and 
took it back to bed with her. She untied the 
blue strip of cloth holding the bundle —flow- 
ered seersucker from Dorothy’s nightgown— 
and looked them over again. 

Mrs. Corson looked at the picture of 
Steven Graham, at the narrow slanted eyes, 
half laughing; at the good bones in his face, 
and at the cruel selfish mouth. He was selfish. 
Donna said the reason he used so much of 
that sleeping stuff was that he had been a 
heavy drinker and had bad nerves. 

He’d been over at the yacht club sitting 
on the porch with a bunch of his friends, that 
day he died. And he’d said something about 
having a date for the evening, something he 
was excited about. But nobody could remem- 
ber that he’d said what his date was. 

Had one of the friends known that his date 
that night was with Donna, that Donna had 
finally fixed it so that she could get into 
town to stay all night ? She’d never been able 
to get away for more than an afternoon at the 
most. But this time she’d been planning to 
stay all night, because Harry had said he had 
to go up to Barrie on business and couldn’t 
get back for two days. 

And Donna had gone 
up to the apartment and 
waited and waited for 
Steven Graham. But he 
hadn’t come; at two o’- 
clock in the morning she 
had got a taxi out to 
Mapleton and come home, 
angry and crying—but not 
guessing that Steven was 
dead and couldn’t pos- 
sibly have kept his date 
with her. She hadn’t known for a whole day, 
when the Star and the Telegram came out 
with his picture on the front page, and the 
headlines. 

The wife’s picture didn’t come out for an- 
other day, but by that time it sounded as if 
they suspected her. 

Mrs. Corson looked at her picture, the tall 
dark girl with the serious eyes, and at the little 
boy, Jamie. She must have had a pretty bad 
time. 

There was a little tapping sound at her 
door and Mrs. Corson rolled the papers to- 
gether quickly and went to push them back 
on the shelf. It was Dorothy who came in, in 
the seersucker nightgown, with her long fair 
hair crinkling down her back. 

“T saw your light,’’ Dorothy said. ““What 
were you doing?”’ 

“Oh, just looking at some old patterns,” 
Mrs. Corson said, and padded back to bed. 
“Did you get your homework done?” 

“T wish everybody didn’t always look at 
me and think homework,”’ Dorothy said in- 
dignantly. ‘““Of course I got it done. Gram, 
you know the cottage back of us—well, 
there’s a murderess come to live in it!”’ 


Hix grandmother drew the pieced quilt up 
over her. “That don’t make good sense, 
child. They don’t let murderesses run around 
loose, youknow. Where’d you get that story ?”’ 

“Well, the real-estate people sold the 
house to her and then somebody realized 
who she was, and it was too late. I mean, she 
paid cash, and so nobody cared. But now 
they know.”’ 

“Your mother heard the news tonight too. 
It’s a Mrs. Graham. But she’s been let go, 
Dorothy. They couldn’t prove she killed her 
husband. They had to let her go.” 

“But they didn’t prove who did kill him, 
and most people still think she did. It kind of 
scares me, it’s so exciting.” 

“Well, if I was you ” her grandmother 
said, and stopped. Maybe the best thing that 
could happen would be to have the woman 
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made so miserable she’d go away again and 
leave them all alone. 

Dorothy went on, not noticing, “You go 
along, all bogged down with dumb old home- 
work, and then all of a sudden a murderess 
moves in next door! Why, it’s like a story! I 
wonder if everybody gets all mixed up in 
murders without meaning to, just like this?”’ 

‘Maybe nobody really means to get mixed 
up in it,” her grandmother said heavily. 
“Now, go along to bed, child, and let me get 
some rest.” 

Mrs. Corson took up her Bible again. She 
felt very mixed up inside, and not happy. 
Things didn’t happen the way they should. 


In his bedroom in the boardinghouse, 
Henry Lake sat writing his report for Dr. 
Jonathan Merrill: 

“As has been previously reported, several 
short trips were made to Mapleton before 
the middle of May, for the purpose of dis- 
covering if possible the identity of the woman 
and the man of the Calloran Arms. 

“Meanwhile, as you know, Mrs. Graham 
came to Mapleton and bought a house. It 
would seem that her own information had led 
her in certain directions, and our two paths 
converged. There seems little doubt that the 
woman in the case is Mrs. Harry Martin 
(Donna Martin) and that the dark stout man 
with the flat face is her husband, Harry. 

“Mrs. Graham is now living in the cottage 
whose garden adjoins 
that of the Martins. 

“On May 25th, I suc- 
ceeded in establishing 
myself here as an odd- 
job gardener. I have 
been able to acquire 
several jobs in Mrs. 
Graham’s part of town. 
Mr. Hugh Kenderton, 
the lawyer, has a large 
garden across the street 
from her, and I cut his 
grass once a week. Mr. 
Burke Patterson was 
glad to turn over all his 
outside work to me, and 
I had no trouble in ob- 
taining work from Mrs. 
Graham, since her large 
lot is not yet landscaped, and there is much 
leveling and filling in to be done. I am living 
in the sort of boardinghouse which an odd- 
job man could afford. 

“Mr. Harry Martin does his own gardening 
and is a fine hand with flowers; he has taken 
many prizes at the local flower show. He is 
respected in the community, if not partic- 
ularly well liked. He is devoted to his wife 
and family, ‘tied to his wife’s apron strings,’ 
as some of the men have put it. It is generally 
accepted that she is a selfish, trifling woman, 
whose only interest is herself. The wives of 
Mapleton do not trust her, and with reason.” 

Henry Lake got his cigarettes and lit one, 
considering his last sentence thoughtfully. 
Mrs. Harry Martin was no good. Seeing him 
cutting grass in Burke Patterson’s garden 
this afternoon, she had come sauntering along 





her own hedge; because he was tall and young ~ 


and a man, she had found it necessary to 
make him look at her. Someone would have 
to tell her, P. C. Lake decided thoughtfully, 
that she was getting too old for that sort of 
kittenish foray. 


H. picked up his pen. ‘““The Martins have 
been married for twenty-two years. They 
have two children, twins, aged fifteen. With 
them lives Mrs. Corson, Mrs. Martin’s 
mother, a colorless, hard-working woman 
who has been her daughter’s drudge. 
“Harry Martin imports and sells electrical 
kitchen appliances. He is at home a great 
deal, never going away more than he can 
help; he has a branch office in Barrie. Our 
men in Barrie and in Toronto are building 
up as far as possible a history of his move- 
ments during the months before and at the 
time of Steven Graham’s death. It is cer- 
tainly possible that he was the man who 
visited the Calloran Arms just before Christ- 
mas. I have obtained a photograph of him 
which I am sending so that it may be shown 
to Mrs. Cartright of that apartment building. 
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“He is known asa man of not much 
He has apparently given his wife a gri 
of leeway in her social life and seems 
no grudge nor to carry suspicion. 
are those who say that he is not as sij 
he appears, nor so unfeeling. 

“One fact of importance emerges 
time early in January a small par 
mailed in Mapleton addressed to Mr, 
Graham. The postmaster remembers 
because it carried far too many stam) 
because within two days Steven G; 
murder was in the papers. It was ¢ 
ordinary parcel post, not special delj 
suggest that this be investigated 
Toronto end. There was no reason to} 
that Graham had received a par 
wrappings, no obvious contents. ] 
burn the whole thing? What was it? 


“In regard to Harry Martin, it wou 
that if he is our man he must have the! 
to keep his emotions deeply hidden 
Graham is now living within his cl 
Her coming seems to have had no 
him. If he is actually our man, he m 
living in some ferment.” i 
He sat looking at the last line. He 
at the end, “‘He may be dangerous.” 
Jonathan Merrill had just finished y 
Lake’s report, on the following afte 
when his sister Jane telephoned. “Jor 1 
me ieliis Jonathan said though 
“yes. How are 

“Very well, dez 
ting a little bore e| 
| haps. Jon, I’m} 
street, buying | 
and tomatoes fors 
“That is 
Jonathan asked 
| “Don’t be 
' Listen, darling—] 
| know how up- 


in-law, three t 
dollars a mont 
isn’t creating an) 
joy around here, f 
something. So- t 

going north fe 
summer. Matthew has a job doing a 
for one of the bigger inns. He gets his 
free and his mother is going there too} 

“Well,” Jonathan said. He put o A 
ger and smoothed P. C. Lake’s report. | 
seems to be the end of something, they 

“T don’t think there’s much further 
gained. What do you want me to dot, 

He looked at the report again. “Hem 
dangerous,”’ he read. | 

“Jane... you might give Ma 
chance to do his sister-in-law a favor.S 
just moved to Mapleton. Has she af 
yet?” 

“Oh,”’ Jane said. ‘‘No, I don’t thii 
I see what you mean.” 

““Has Helen Graham ever seen you 

“Not that I know of.” 

“She knows Beatrice.” 

“And likes her too. But. . 
for both of us?” 

“Very likely not,’’ he told her. “T¢ 
gest yourself to Matthew. If that fails 
gest Beatrice. I’d like to have you 
house with Helen Graham. But if no 
then Beatrice.” 


. has "I 


Harry Martin got home about fom 
that Friday afternoon, put his car i 
garage, and walked slowly across his 
garden toward the house. The iris was | 
bloom, purple and white and bronze 
queer pale gray that he hadn’t often 
was too bad Donna didn’t care mol 
flowers. It gave him an empty feeling 
wanting her to care about them and 
sort of waiting for her to begin. 

He looked over into Burke Pat 
yard. This new man of Burke’s was a 
fellow, but he puzzled Harry consi 
He was working for Helen Graham, 
he was there now, picking up pieces of 
and nails from the back of the lot. He 
rest of it clean, and even had sod down 
sides and front. Harry had watched hi 
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thing, and it had been clear from 
ving that he was no gardener. 

d she come to Mapleton, this 
am? Whatever she had in mind, 


Steven Graham’s mother, who 
up her house for the summer, 
told Donna. 


s}rtainly nice to be able to pick and 
te could have both of them if she 


fuse as well as her own, having an 


certainly is sitting pretty, that 
ea Graham. Money, a new house, 
bp she wants. . . and now Burke 


ering. “T bet she really did kill her 
diiter all,” she said harshly. 


i about the whole thing.” 
suld scare her. Keep her quiet. But 
1. keep her from thinking. 

Harry thought, the best thing to 
move Donna and the youngsters 
vio live among different people. This 
{) pain at his heart might ease up if 
1) get away from here and every- 


-minded him of. Harry put out a 





The front doorbell rang, and Jane went 
through the hall. Burke Patterson said, 
“Jane, will they let us in? King can’t wait 
much longer to meet Jamie, he says.” 

Helen laughed. “Oh, heavens, tell them to 
come in, Jane.” 

At the door Burke took his hand off King’s 
collar. The tawny dog put his great head up 
and stared at Jamie. His tail began to move. 
Jamie laid down his spoon, wildly startled. 
King brushed the edge of the table and his 
nose reached the boy’s hand. Suddenly 
Jamie’s arms went around the tremendous 
silky neck. He turned a shining face toward 
Helen. 


“Oh, mother, is he for me?” 

Burke put a light hand on Jamie’s shoul- 
der. “He happens to be my dog and his name 
is King Patterson. But we don’t have a boy 
in our family, so you two can make any 
arrangement that you like.”’ 

Helen said, “Jamie, you may go outside 
with King and play. Don’t run on our lawn, 
will you, dear? It’s too new.” 

“Take him over to my place,’’ Burke said. 
“Or, he’ll take you.” 

The boy and the dog went out through 
the front door. They made a pleasant pic- 
ture—Jamie’s head and the dog’s were ex- 
actly on a level. 
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Jane brought in another cup and Helen 
said, “Coffee, Burke?”’ 

He sat down. “But black, please,” he 
told her. “I’m stuffed. Jane, you listen too. 
You're responsible. You know what I had 
for dinner?” 

Jane said comfortably, “Spaghetti and 
meat balls with a tomato sauce that would 
make anybody a fortune if they had Bea- 
trice’s recipe.” 

“Oh,” he said, ‘“‘somebody told her.”’ He 
looked at Helen and then at Jerry. “I don’t 
see why we run two houses anyway,” he said. 
““We might shove them together and save us 
all a lot of steps.” 





before washing, dusting, cleaning. 


e gray iris and touched its petals 
d paunchy men with no hair 
pposed to have hearts that could 


“Tt really protects one’s hands from 
everything. I know; we’ve just finished 
house-cleaning. My hands chap easily, 
and On Hand helped especially with my 
dry skin.” Mrs. C. D., Berwick, Pa. 






























bis hadn’t really broken until that 
«he had let himself into the little 
ein Toronto, with the key he’d 
} from the one in Donna’s purse. 
all about it, of course. He knew 
«well; there wasn’t a thought that 

ide from him. He’d had the key 
‘a month before he got up courage. 
been careful, making sure that 
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S bed, left tumbled —— His fingers nee Oe DL DAB ocean. 


«around the stem of the beautiful 


amie Graham sat at the head of his 
or table for the first time in his 


= to the responsibilities of his posi- 
tid to his mother judiciously, ‘‘ This 
od watermelon.” 

» ght it was,” she said seriously. “I 
man carefully if it was really good.” 
ought in the coffee tray and set it 
“ving table. Jamie lifted his head, 
: z his melon politely, and regarded 
‘zap where one front tooth should 
« did not mar the complete charm 
ie. He said, ‘“‘Thank you for bring- 
t melon. It was just what I wanted.” 


pa 
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before car-washing, housepainting, 
gardening. 

“Kept my hands from chapping...even 
when I washed my car in the coldest 
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1 her said, “Is this the first melon 
ason, darling?”’ 

-/you see,” Jamie explained, “‘you 
«well have melon for a hundred and 
-) boys. You can’t get enough melon 
‘hany boys. At least, I guess that’s 
ided. ‘We get pudding.” 

) kind of pudding?”’ his mother in- 


‘ed a teasing glance at her. “I was 
‘ig, mommie. Mostly we get prunes 
‘is sliced or bananas. You ’pprove 
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Jerry said levelly, “Exercise is good for 
people.” 


Helen stood in her living room, surveying 
the length of filmy curtain bunched over the 
end of the Venetian blind, but she was not 
yet really seeing it. Jamie was having a glori- 
ous time. The Kendertons’ nine-year-old, 
Pat, had presented himself the morning after 
Jamie’s arrival and asked if Jamie might go 
over to his place to play. Pat Kenderton had 
a “super’’ garden, Jamie came home to re- 
port, with a brook and an outdoor fireplace 
and a pool with real live fish in it. Pat was a 
happy, bright child, and a better playmate 


for Jamie could not have been imagined. His 
parents must know who she, Helen, was; 
Hugh Kenderton was a lawyer, a Queen’s 
Counsel at that, so he would be informed. 
Pat’s prompt neighborliness was a gesture 
not to be lightly turned off. It was as clear 
as the word “‘welcome”’ picked out in neon 
over a doorway. 

There was nothing to fear from Mapleton. 
People were going to be kind, curious as they 
might be, divided as to her guilt or her inno- 
cence. They would not hurt Jamie. So why 
not just . . . forget? Steven was dead. The 
past was the past. She was free and alive and 
this was a calm haven she had found. 
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No. Someday a blow would fall, perhaps 
years from now; and who could tell where 
or how, or what damage it would inflict? No. 
But she was making no progress. 

She had not yet even met Donna Martin. 
And when she did, what next? Where had 
she expected the identification of the woman 
in Steven’s life to lead? To someone who had 
killed Steven because of Donna? To a man 
who loved her—was jealous of her? 

It could be true. The woman had power. 

Face it. She had power over Burke. 

That was hard to understand. Burke 
seemed so open, so honest. But he would not 
speak of Donna Martin, it was useless to try 
to turn the conversation toward her. There 
was something between them, and it looked 
as if it had gone on for a long time. The paint- 
ings in his studio went back six or seven 
years, ever since he had come to Mapleton. 

Who were the other people around Donna 
Martin? Her two children, her mother, her 
husband. Well, Helen had met Harry Martin, 
that first day at the country club; and she 
had caught sight of him a few times since. 
Walking around the house, she had once 
rounded a corner to find Harry Martin 
standing in his own back garden, staring in 
her direction. He did not seem to recognize 
her, and although she had lifted a hand in 
greeting, he had turned away. As for the old 
mother, she seemed to be the household 
drudge. She was a shapeless, tired-looking 
old woman, an odd mother for the exquisitely 
shaped Donna. 

There was a tap at the front door, stand- 
ing open to let the beautiful June sunshine 
in. Helen turned. It was 
the large young woman 
from across the road where 
Jamie was playing. She 
was smiling warmly. 

“T’m Betty Kenderton, 
and I’m sorry to call so 
soon. I know it’s not sup- 
posed to be proper until 
you get the curtains up— 
but I’ve fallen in love with 
your baby and I had to 
come and tell you so.” 

“Tm glad you did come,”’ Helen said. ‘‘ Do 
sit down. I’m practically in order except the 
curtains. Tell me, is Jamie a nuisance? He’s 
lived over there for two days now and he’s 
having such a happy time.” 

“Anything but a nuisance.” Betty dropped 
into an‘armchair and looked round the room. 
“This is going to be heavenly,’ she said. 
“What are you going to do with all that hun- 
dred miles of curtain stuff? Do you sew?” 

“T don’t actually do anything much. Pot- 
ter, I guess. No, I wouldn’t trust myself to 
make the curtains.” 

“Why don’t you get Mrs. Corson? She’s 
really a wonderful seamstress. She can even 
do slip covers. I was talking to her just yes- 
terday and she says she’s all caught up with 
the family spring sewing. She loves to sew— 
and she always welcomes the money.” 

“Wonderful. Where do I find her?’’ 

“Why, she’s your next-door neighbor. 
She’s Donna Martin’s mother.” 


Arter a moment Helen heard herself saying 
in a low voice, “I haven’t met Mrs. Martin.”’ 

“Well, it will have to happen.” Betty got 
up. “We’ve all been through it and most of 
us survive.” She said more gently, “‘I sort of 
like her mother. Come on, let’s go break the 
ice. I was thinking of having a party for you 
pretty soon, and we’d have to have the Mar- 
tins, so you may as well meet Donna.” 

Helen said steadily, “Thank you very 
much. I'll be glad to come.” 

On the way around the end of the block 
Betty said flatly, “I may as well tell you 
about Donna Martin. She’s a straight case of 
arrested development.”’ 

Helen glanced at her inquiringly. Betty 
was walking with her head down, her brow 
furrowed. 

“We all find her hard to take. When you 
discover that she’s the cute little four-year- 
old all dressed up to sing at the Sunday- 
school concert, you get her number. She’s 
awfully cute and pretty. She expects every- 
one to tell her so, at least three times at every 
party. Most of us do, just to see if the system 
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Our system of government 
is like an hourglass: when 
one side’s quite run out, we 
turn up the other and go 
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will hold. It’s sort of cruel,” 
thoughtfully. “But she hasn’t ca 
At first the men ——’” She stopped 

“The men ——’”’ Helen promp 

“Well, most of them are sing 
flattery at first. But they ea 
Donna fairly quickly. Or if th 
Betty said grimly, “their wives s 
them. There have been quite a 
arguments over our exquisite lit 

After a moment Helen said sloy 
does her husband think of all this 


Berry broke a spray of flowe 
orange from one of the bushes 
corner garden. ‘‘ Nobody knows. 
sphinx. Crazy about his young 
ently completely wrapped up in 
never criticizes her, carries out h¢ 
whim, pets her and fusses over 
mother always did, and he alwai 
body has ever let her find out t 
life.”’ 

Helen thought, This woman 
heard of any connection between ] 
Steven. 

It was not Donna Martin who ce 
door, but the old woman whom 
seen working at the back of the } 
face was almost expressionless, } 
old and yellowed, with eyes th 
smiled nor were sad. She said, “ 
in, Mrs. Kenderton. You want to et, 

“No, you,” Betty said. “I bro) 
new neighbor to meet you, Mrs) 

The old woman’s eyes lifted 4 
face, and there was sudden reco| 
them. Recognil 
another emoti¢ 
thing like pani 
instantly gone. | 

“Mrs. Grahaj 
bought the ney 
behind you,” B} 
on, noticing noth 
we come and talk 

“T’m making} 
Corson said. 

“Well, we wo 
Betty told her at 
into the house obliviously. i 

The old woman said, “‘Sit dowr 
go turn off the gas.” ; 

Helen found herself listening, gli 
voluntarily toward the staircase, ¥ 

Mrs. Corson came back, a slight] 
figure, in a chambray house dress.) 
“Donna’s out.” 

“But it’s you we came to see,” 
minded her. “‘ Mrs. Graham has son 
ful curtains to make and hang. I 
could do it for her.” 

Mrs. Corson shot Helen a quic 
glance. “‘I don’t know if I could. I 
busy right now.” 

“You told me just yesterday you 
Betty said. “ You always think yo 
some new job. Mrs. Graham’s go 
million yards of beautiful gray stu 

Helen said, “I don’t know whi 
difficult or not. I don’t sew very 

It was as if the old woman had b| 
ing to hear her voice. She relax 
What on earth had she expected? Hel 
herself thinking. Surely she doesn’ 
doesn’t know—anything about me in 
Donna? Surely that isn’t the sort 0 
daughter would tell her mother! 4 

There were quick steps on 
porch and the door opened. 

“There she is now,”” Donna’s mot 
mured, and quickly moved forward. 
“We've got company, Donna. Mrs. 
ton’s brought our new neighbor to 

Perhaps it was a warning, Helen th! 
sounded like a warning. But it was 
Donna Martin was already in the i 
looking at her with quick fascinate 

Helen met her gaze with outwal 
ness, but her heart was beating W 
here was the other woman. One of t 
women. 

Donna Martin was indeed in 


She stood with a hand up, holdin 
straw hat to her head as if the 

tugged at it. Her blue eyes were W 
small pointed face strikingly pale, 
her cherry lipstick was vivid. But it 





; 
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eehat caught and held the eye; it 
F autiful body, the full breasts held 
4g, the waist long and slim, the hips 
t and then tapering gently into 
-/nkles and slender high-arched feet. 
‘paid, “How do you do, Mrs. Mar- 





anaged a quick, brittle smile. She 
w do you do. Hello, Betty.” Her 
Paaiiow, too, and small. 
er said, “Mrs. Kenderton brought 
eighbor to see if I’d make her cur- 
| her I’m pretty busy these days.” 
aid calmly, ““What’s she busy at, 
e you modeling, or something?” 
m not modeling,’’ Donna said. 
ene a lot of fishing stories. He 
ed me for a while.’’ She glanced at 
. “You're not really too busy, 
| “you want to go. I’m sure Mrs. 
‘lf house must be very nice. I’d like 
it yself.’’ She fanned herself with her 
it’s hot,” she said brightly. * How 
Ons girls like a nice cold drink? I’m 
{j-y isn’t here, but I can do my best.” 
a) jout through the wide arch into the 
om and dropped the hat on the 
/ eeter s eyes followed her. Donna 
uge oak cabinet and flung open its 
ie che said. “‘There’s everything 
! —well, from rum to vodka, I 
i at would you like?” 
slanced at Helen. “ Nothing, thank 
Hen said. “I don’t ——”’ and then 
<5uddenly she said, “I don’t know— 
] change my mind.”’ She went into 
mg room, to stand beside the other 
I never saw such a liquor cabinet ! 
ky. . fascinating.” 
s(Joesn’t it?’’ Donna agreed. “ Harry 
Lot about liquor. I never drink. It’s 
son the complexion.”’ 
said instantly from the other room, 
di ainly paid off, too, Donna. The 
in in the township, bar none.”’ 
q@ it is worth it,” Donna said mod- 
| don’t intend to let Dorothy touch 
1)” She glanced at Helen. “Have you 
' your mind?” 
| 
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were literally dozens of bottles of 
and sizes in the dark interior of 
} et. Helen thought for a moment of 
flown on her knees right then and 
ng through them, but she said in- 
Perhaps a small glass of sherry, 
ye. 
, I'll have one too,” Betty said. 
filied the glasses prettily. Helen 
eluctantly away from the cabinet, 
in her hand. She sipped it, feeling 
was almost one with Judas. 
mall creature —— 


ri} 
i 
; 
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‘ke Patterson’s kitchen, Jane stood 
ep stool and took the oddments that 
) handed her to put back on the top 
/om her stool, she peered out the side 
| She said, “Mrs. Kenderton and 
iE am are going into that house be- 
| Do you know who lives there?” 
‘yen’t had time to pay attention yet,” 
said. “Stuff shoved under every- 
ind all the drawers and cupboards a 
ne sheets need mending and the slip 
eed washing, and I’ve been up to my 
ery minute.” 
what a nice thin neck to be up to.” 
lice took a long happy breath. “‘ You 
“m down to a hundred and sixty. I 
0 t like a feather already.” 
‘looked out at the gray house again. 
s feeling frustrated. Jonathan had 
Jaybe a little stirring up is indicated. 
own judgment, Jane.” 
pad, “T wonder what they went over 
ice sniffed. “Nobody has taken any 
him for so long. You know what? I 
sock in the breadbox!”’ 
an or dirty?” 
‘l, clean. But still!’ She turned her 
sweet face to Jane’s. ‘“‘How could a 
into the breadbox?”’ 
sighed. ‘Bee, I think I’ll tell you a 
You remember you told me about a 
who came with Steven to the 
, s’ house last summer ?”’ 


“Remember what she looked like?”’ 

“Yes.”’ Beatrice’s face got pink. 

“Well... I can’t tell you how I found out, 
but I’m practically certain that she lives in 
Mapleton.” 

Beatrice’s hands stopped in their work. 
She stared at Jane. 

“T just couldn’t help wondering if you’d 
seen her, Bee.” 

“No, I haven’t. Although ——’”’ She 
looked at Jane straight. “‘Has she got any 
connection with... Mr. Steven’s dying?” 

“T don’t know, Bee. I do know that... 
I’m awfully sold on Helen Graham and I’d 
like to help her if I could.” 


“Ts she trying to do something that needs 
help?”’ Beatrice asked sharply. 

“T’m just guessing.” 

“T bet Mrs. Graham 7s trying to find 
out ...tosee if she can... and you’re help- 
ing her,’’ Beatrice said. ‘Maybe that’s what 
you were doing over at the old house all the 
time!” 

“Don’t talk Abeaes it, Bee. Do something 
for me?” 

“Oh, of course. Is it about ——— 

“Watch out your window until you see 
Mrs. Graham come home. Then you discover 
that you are out of .. . let’s say, flour.” 

“Not me. I’ve got a new bag.”’ 


” 
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“Well, pretend. So you have called me, 
and I’m all out of flour too. Very bad of both 
of us. So you go knock on the door of that 
house behind us. No matter who comes, you 
ask for Mrs. Harry Martin.” 

Beatrice said in a whisper, 
th—— Is she ——” 

“T dunno,” Jane said flatly. ““But if she 
is, make tracks right over and tell me.” 


“Jane, is she 


Beatrice turned from that other door and, 
holding the cup carefully, came directly to 
the Graham house. There was something in 
the back of Jane’s mind about that bit of 
strategy. Maybe it was a good thing; if you 
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Richard Hudnut reveals two secrets of 


Truly beautiful hair 





Try this famous 2-step hair beauty treatment today! 


STEP 1...a gentle thorough 
non-drying cleansing with 
Richard Hudnut Enriched 
Creme Shampoo. It’s made 
with real egg formula. And 
egg is a natural beautifier 
for hair. This rich, golden 
lotion creme sudses quickly 
even in hardest water. Com- 
pletely rids hair of loose 
dandruff scales and dust. 
Gets it really clean! 
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STEP 2...a quick after- 
shampoo rinse with Richard 
Hudnut Creme Rinse takes 
only a minute more, and 
gives your hair a fragrant 
beauty-finish! It leaves your 
hair soft and curlable; 
tangle-free. easy to set, easy 
to keep in place. Do as 
Richard Hudnut advises, 
and you'll be proud of your 
new hair beauty! 





y RICHARD HUDNUT of Fifth Avenue 


had an enemy camp it might stir things up a 
little if you threw a scare into it. If it wasn’t 
an enemy camp, it didn’t matter.” 

“Was I right?” 

“It’s a different dress—but it’s made sort 
of the same way, to show off the figure; and 
the way she moves her hands . . . oh, it is, 
Jane. I do think it is.” 

Jane began to take off her apron. ““ Where’s 
Mr. Patterson?” she inquired. 

“Not home yet. He went to Toronto.” 

“I’m coming over to telephone,” Jane 
said. “I don’t want to talk from here.” 

At Patterson’s, she said to Beatrice so- 
berly, “I don’t want you to get mixed up in 
this any further. So you aren’t to hear this 
call. And if anybody asks you anything 
about this flour, you just be a dumb bunny.” 

“Well, it won’t be hard,” Beatrice said 
pointedly. 

Jane grinned at her, went into the hall and 
shut the door. She got long distance and 
called Toronto. Jonathan was at home. 


Donna lay in her wide double bed beside 
Harry and held herself rigidly. She was 
frightened. 

It was bad enough to have Helen Graham 
living there in the house 
behind them. It had 
been dreadful. It had 
not been nice at all to 
find her here in the 
house this afternoon, 
and for a minute Donna 
had been really pan- 
icky. Why was she 
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Donna poured the whole thing 
started to cry again. 

“Now, never you mind,” he 
said. ““God takes care of these tk 
have to trust in God, Donna. 
clear up, one way or another. I d 
you should worry. I’m going ove 
sew on her curtains. Maybe there’ 
thing said—I don’t know what, 
maybe I can find out if she knows a! 

“But what about Harry?” 

“You ain’t really got a thing | 
child. You’re letting your imagini 
away with you. You mustn’t do 
You mustn’t get upset.” i 


| 


Borxe patrerson came wanderit 
Helen’s about half past five, just 
Corson was going home. He put h 
at the front door, observed Helen fo} 
terial to put it away for the night 
whisking around putting the card ta 
and dusting. He said disconsolatel 
lonesome over at my house and [ 
fully thirsty.” | 
“How sad,” Helen said cheerfully 

you care for a milk shake? It is 
neighborhood specialty. We have. : 

I'll make yol 

gooey milk sh 

you can take if 

the Kendertoi 

den with th 


thirsty.” 
“What I 


here? It couldn’t be GALERAIEE mind,” he 
Fate. Fate wouldn’t M f. tiently, “‘was. 
have led her to the Sore julep, or somet 
only spot on earth A pretty spread of lace in your garde 
where she could tor- To hide raw hope or pain you. Or, if y 
ture the very heart out Oncilidwstiece in my manda 
of a woman, frighten- - You with me, t 
ing her half to death. They are the Dresden cup Helen regard 


And that girl—why had 
she gone straight back 
to Helen Graham’s 
house instead of to 


Burke’s? Why had she They arciihe tall thea eld Burke car 
insisted on seeing her, : tray out to 
Donna, to ask for the ‘Fist dares the leceme crore under the big t 
flour? “Real polite,” “nd keeps a queen a queen He had bro 
Harry had said. But he And makes a tumbrel proud. half a dozen glz 
didn’t know —— stead of two. — 
Or . . . did he? Helen said 


Her feet and hands 
were freezing. She got 
up, noiselessly, and went into the bathroom. 
She couldn’t go on like this. She had to sleep. 
And she could sleep. Away last fall, when 
she’d told Steven how hard it was for her to 
get to sleep sometimes, he’d had his prescrip- 
tion filled and he’d given her the bottle. Full. 
“But be careful with it,” he said. “It’s good 
stuff. One teaspoonful and you’re off on a 
sea of dreams.” 

She had taken it a few times, but there 
was still most of a bottle left. After Steven’s 
death she wouldn’t have touched it for any- 
thing. She wouldn’t go near the place where 
she’d hidden it, she was so sick at the 
thought of it. 

She opened the top drawer of the three low 
ones under the bathroom shelves set into the 
wall. She climbed up and stood on the lower 
shelf. She could just manage. She put her 
hand away back, past the extra blankets 
stacked up there, blankets that were never 
used. It was a very safe place. She groped 
with her fingers into the corner where the 
bottle had stood. 

It was gone. 


Hix fingers scrabbled frantically into the 
empty space. She locked the bathroom door, 
and shook every blanket out, peered again 
and again into the bare space. At last she 
unlocked the door and went back to the hall. 
She came to her mother’s door, opened it 
silently in the darkness and crept in. 

Her mother was instantly awake. “What 
is it?” she said in a low voice. 

“Sh-h,”’ Donna said. She crept into the bed 
and pressed her head down on her mother’s 
pillow. She began to shake. She couldn’t stop. 

Her mother said urgently, “Donna, tell 
me! You can’t go on like this!” 


A lady likes to use 
When it is time to sip 
A draught of wormwood news. deciding fa 


““Something too good to be true abo 





































thoughtfully. 
blue paint on 
of his nose. I 


“‘Are we ha 
party?” ; 
“Practically inevitable, in Mapletot 
way, I invited Hugh Kenderton aS 
along. Betty’s in the city.” 4 
“What were you doing today ?” ; 
“Oh,” he said vaguely, “‘a thing. 
“Partly blue?” 
He regarded her thoughtfully. “Is 
I didn’t wash my face. I must enlat 
duties of my fat blossomy housekeepe 
can keep a washrag handy and catch mi 
as I’m going out.” 
“‘T imagine she’d enjoy it.” 
He sat down. He said in a low 


two girls of ours.’ | 
Helen said nothing. | 
He turned in his chair and looked a 
“T have a queer feeling.” 
“About what?” | 
““T dunno, exactly. You’re the center 
Helen . . . your coming to Mapleton 
you anything special in mind?” | 
She laughed. ‘‘ What, for instance?” | 
“Well, I don’t know. It’s just . -4 
seem to know exactly what you’re domi 
everything works out so pat. As if yo 
doing all this living business with youl 
hand and had something else in mindy 
Over at the Martins’, Harry drove hi 
into the yard and got out. Burke said J 
in a lazy way. Martin turned toward they 
“Now see what I went and done,” 
muttered. ‘‘ Well, the poor guy—there¥ 
be any mint juleps waiting at home.” . 
Martin came on, his broad face glisté 
a little with perspiration. He said, 
setup looks pretty tempting.” | 
“Will you sit down, Mr. Martin?” 7 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN OF A 


COLD: SORE THROAT 


Take a Tip from the Nelsons! See and Hear 
“THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET”’ 


Two different shows, radio and television, every 
week. See your paper for times and stations. 





They know that... 
LISTERINE INSTANTLY KILLS GERMS ON 
THROAT SURFACES ... BY MILLIONS! 


At the first sign of a sneeze, cough or 
sniffle, out comes the Listerine bottle and 
the Nelsons start gargling. With heavy 
TV and radio commitments, they simply. 
can’t afford to let a cold or a sore throat 
due to colds get them down if they can 
help it. 

Like millions of other healthy American 
families, they have found that, used early 
and often, Listerine can often help head 
off a cold entirely or lessen its severity. 


attack you. Actual tests showed germ re- 
ductions on mouth and throat surfaces 
ranging up to 96.7% even fifteen minutes 
after gargling and up to 80% after one 
hour. 

Tests made over a 12-year period 
showed that regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds, and 
generally milder ones, and fewer sore 
throats than non-users. 
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Kills germs like these 
way back on throat surfaces 


in tests over 12 years, users had 
fewer colds, fewer sore throats 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches way 
back on throat surfaces to kill millions of 
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be quickly reduce 
Listerine Antiseptic 


many authorities believe account for much 
of a cold’s misery when they invade the 
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d in number by the 
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He dropped into one of the springy chrome 
chairs, and gave a practiced glance at the 
supplies. “Short of the makings, Burke? I’m 
always stocked up, you know.” 

‘This is Helen’s, but I’ve got stuff at home 
too.”’ Burke said to Helen, “Harry here is 
a sort of local wonder. You can’t name any 
kind of drink that he hasn’t got.” 

She said slowly, “I know. I saw his cab- 
inet yesterday.” 

Harry said, ‘‘My father ran a hotel. I got 
a kind of early interest in different kinds of 
drinks—never was satisfied until I’d tasted 
vodka and pulque, tequila and sake. But 
thank the good Lord, it was just tasting I 
wanted to do, or I’d have been a real soak.” 
He lifted his glass. “Cheers.” 

Shock fastened on Helen’s mind. Then she 
said, ‘‘ You ought to be an authority.” 

He took another sip of the drink. “‘I guess 
I am, in a way,” he said calmly. 

Hugh Kenderton came round the corner of 
the house, his red hair tousled over his head. 
It was the second time Helen had met him; 
Betty had run over last night and got her to 
come to their place for a drink before dinner. 
He said, “‘I take it Burke’s casual wave was 
a summons to this cheery spot?”’ 

“You’re very welcome,” Helen said. 

There was a small screech of brakes out 
front and Helen turned her head to listen. It 
was Jerry, all right. He came out of the 
kitchen door, and grinned widely at the 
group around the white table. “Well, I say, 
sis, you might’ve phoned 


me. I like parties. Got any D&B & GB & @ 


beer?” 

“No, I haven’t, dear. 
I’m sorry.” 

All three of the other 
men rose as one. “I have,” 
each one said. But Harry 
said quickly, “I live clos- 


where. 


est. I'll be back ina min- 4 2  @ 


< 


ute. Maybe.” He stopped 
and looked at Helen. 

She read his mind. She said, “If you’d care 
to bring Mrs. Martin, she’s very welcome.” 

But he came back without her. His face 
had lost its ease. He set a half dozen bottles 
of beer on the table. “‘She’s got a headache. 
Didn’t sleep very well last night. I better get 
home. Dinner’s about ready.” 

He finished his drink and left. When he 
was out of hearing Hugh Kenderton said in a 
low voice, “I bet she’s got a headache. Let 
our Donna see her husband and three hand- 
some gentlemen surrounding any other lady, 
under her very nose, you might say, and it’s 
a wonder she wouldn’t explode.” 

Burke sat staring into his glass. He said 
nothing. 


It was in the next day’s mail that the 
anonymous letter arrived. Unconsciously, 
Helen realized, she had been expecting some- 
thing. It was a folded piece of newspaper, 
about eight by ten inches. Across one side a 
marginal strip had been neatly pasted and 
on it, in words cut from the typescript, was 
the following legend: 


DEATH IF YOU STAY IN MAPLETON DEATH 
DEATH DEATH 


She sat holding it when Jane came in. 
Helen glanced at the quick intelligent 
face, the sturdy look of her shoulders, but 
said nothing. She got up instead and went 
upstairs. 


Si got the key to her jewel case from her 
purse. The trays swung out as she lifted the 
lid, and beneath them was the red tequila 
bottle, the sheaf of checks, the key to the 


| small apartment, the letter from Milgrim’s. 
| She put the new letter with them and locked 


it away. She sat down in the low slipper chair 
beside her window and thought about it. 
Surely this was not the work of an adult 
adroit enough to have murdered Steven and 
concealed himself with such extreme clever- 
ness. He would never descend to such a 
childish trick, by which he might call him- 


| self to police attention. Not by word or deed 


to anyone —not to anyone, even Jerry; cer- 
tainly not to Burke, the Kendertons, the 


He who has a thousand 
friends has not a friend to 
spare. And he who has an 
enemy will meet him every- 


—FROM THE ARABIC 


Co HO 


Martins—had she betrayed hell} | i 
less . .. had her interest in the 
cabinet day before yesterday bee 
nounced? Surely anyone would 
the same interest, after Donng 
lead. 

She thought abruptly, But 
farther can I get alone? 

She could see now how the m 
been done. Exactly. Every step w 

But she was not yet sure who hg 
Harry Martin’s mention yesterda 
had stopped her dead. Unless— 
been testing her? Had she met his 

Above all, she thought, she did 
the relationship between Burke a 

She thought again, Jonathan 
had done nothing for her, but shek 
ing of him, of his clear, kind, quiet 
sister had been with him on that ¢ 
George Street. It was a pity, some 
in Helen’s mind, that she had no 
girl more closely. Something nagg 
about Jonathan Merrill’s sister, $ 
important. Perhaps she ought to 
The truth was that there was aq 
she knew it. There might even be 
on these things she had kept. 

But she had to be sure. 























































Tue anonymous letter was not 4 
It was only a trick, a child’s trick. 
Helen took a deep breath. I'll wo 
she told herself. Pll wait a little. 
And at nine o’clock that night, 
dusk was falling, she saw Donna M1 
dark dress slip) 
> @&@ _ therim of treesai 
of Burke Pa 
den, cross it, a 
the breezeway qj 
on the studio d 
door opened, an 
sitting alone in 
back garden, 
stream of light j 
second. Donna \ 
Was this what | 
been dreading? She put her hands 
face. 4 


“| 


=, &>» 


Donna closed the studio door be 
and turned to face Burke. His face y 
He said, “What did you come here 

“Burke, don’t be like this! You’y 
help me. I’m—I haven’t got a soul, 
to. Not a soul in the whole world!”/ 

“Well, I’m in that category, Don 
many thousand times do I have to} 
that?” 

“T’ve got to get away from here. I 
fied. I think Ill go out of my mind 
go through another night like— 
night; you can’t even imagine whati 

“What on earth are you talking; 

“Tt’s an awful thing,” she said 
“The most awful thing in the worl 
tears began pouring out of her eyes. 

He straddled a chair and sat doy 
facing her. ‘“‘What have you done? 
manded bluntly. = 

“Tt’s not me. I haven’t done 
what J’ve done.” 

“Then who has done what? Wha 
pened?” 

“Burke, this is terribly serious. } 
promise, on your sacred honor, a 
a soul what I’ve got to tell you?” — 

He stared at her. His eyes were ste 
said, ‘Why are you determined to i 

“Because somebody’s got to hel 
can’t stand it. I can’t live the way 
are; neither can the children.” 

“*So the kids are in it too?” 

“Yes. And I’m so frightened.” a 
her hands behind her. She said s 
think Harry is a murderer.” 

“Donna, are you sure you're quite 

Donna lifted her head. If she tol 
this about Harry, she was being no’ 
cause this would clear Helen 
Maybe . . . maybe she shouldn’t 
mind began to spin again, muddl 
miserable. , 

“Donna, you can’t come here acti 
cheap movie, and get away with it 
don’t tell me what’s back of this, 1 
the door and throw you out bodily 
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you last spring I wasn’t having any of your 
nonsense, and I meant it.” He got up. “‘ Now, 
make up your mind.” 

“All right,” she said, fixing her eyes on his 
face. “I'll tell you. He killed Steven Gra- 
ham.” 

That did it. Burke was as still as a piece 
of ice. His hand, in the air, stopped there. 
“Harry? Harry Martin? Killed Steven Gra- 
ham? He didn’t know the man! Why would 
you get ideas like that into your head?” 

“Harry didn’t know Steven,” Donna said 
miserably. “ But J did.”’ 


Burke’s eyes took that in. They went over |: 


her face, up and down, searching it. ‘“‘ You 
mean,” he said in a soft voice, “that you 
were carrying on with Steven Graham and 
Harry found out and killed him?” 

“You needn’t call it carrying on,” 
said. “Steven loved me.”’ 

“T see. Where did all this start ?”’ 

“At the country club. One Saturday night. 
At the dance.”’ 

“Steven just happened to be there?”’ 

“You were there too. Everybody was 
there. I wore my white dress.”’ 

“What happened?” 

“Burke, you don’t make it very easy for 
me. After all, I can’t help it if I—if men ——”’ 

He got out his cigarettes and lit one. 
“Sorry. No, I can see that Graham could 
have been —— I can understand that.” 

Donna smoothed back her hair. “‘ Well, 
that’s the way it started. And then Steven 
used to telephone me . . . and send me things 
like perfume and jewelry ... and I met him 
in town once or twice. I thought Harry didn’t 
know, but I think now—I think now that he 
was watching all the time. Every minute.” 

“T’ve always wondered about Harry,”’ 
Burke agreed. ‘‘ Where does he think you are 
right now, for instance?”’ 


Donna 


H: had to go to Toronto. But anyway, 
Burke, it would be all right for me to come 
here. Harry likes you. He knows ——” 

“He doesn’t know anything of the kind. 
A man married to a woman like you never 
knows. But go on. Harry wouldn’t have 
killed Steven just because he sent you per- 
fume and junk. What else happened?”’ 

“Well . . . Steven is—was—so rich. He 
gave me a mink stole, and then he—he 
rented an apartment. We used to meet there. 
It was such a lovely little place.” 

It was a relief to tell. And after all, Steven 
Graham had been a better-looking man than 
Burke, and he had lots more money. Burke 
would see that a better man than he was had 
wanted something he hadn’t wanted. 

“T think now Harry knew about it. I 
think he had a key. I think he found my key 
and had one made for himself.” 

Burke said, “‘ What has brought all this on 
just now? Helen Graham’s coming here?”’ 

“Why did she come? Why does she sit 
there watching all the time? What does she 
know? Does she know? Does she intend to— 
to open things up, to let everybody know?” 

“Tf husbands can find out, wives can too. 
I’ll tell you this, Donna: as far as I know, 
she doesn’t even suspect. What actually 
happened last night? You said you couldn’t 
go through another night like it.” 

“T tried to find my bottle of sleeping stuff, 
the stuff Steven gave me.” 

“You had that drug? In your house?”’ 

“Steven gave it to me last fall.” 

“Where was it?” 

“T had it in the blanket cupboard. No- 
body ever gets up there, not even mother 
except when she’s house cleaning. But it’s 
gone. I went to get some last night because 
I was so worried about Helen Graham I was 
sick. She sent the girl that works for you to 
spy on me. But the bottle was gone.” 

“Wait a minute,”’ Burke said. ‘‘ We’ll put 
Beatrice aside for the moment, 1f yOu don’t 
mind. My brain is getting slightly addled. So 
this bottle was gone.” 

“Tf Harry knew about the mink and the 
apartment and if he had the key .. . if he 
was so clever, he probably had the bottle all 
figured out and had found it too. You 
wouldn’t think he’d be so sly, but he was.” 

“Well, now we come to the sixty-four- 
dollar question. How did he do it?”’ 

“How did who do what?”’ 
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“How did Harry kill Graham?” 

“T don’t know. I just know he did. Be- 
cause .. . the night Steven died—that was 
the night I was going to stay at the apart- 
ment for the first time—Harry had to go to 
Barrie for the week end, some kind of sales 
conference. And I had a beautiful new red 
gown from Poirier’s—it was at the apart- 
ment. Steven was to come about nine o’clock. 
He could always get into a quarrel with Helen 
and tell her he was going home to Rosedale 
to sleep at his mother’s.” 

“Very convenient.” 

“But he didn’t come. I waited and 
waited—until long after midnight. I didn’t 





New “wet-strength” Scotties weather any storm of sneezes and blows 


know what to do. I telephoned his apart- 
ment about ten o’clock, but nobody an- 
swered. She hadn’t come home yet and— 
and found him, I guess. He was already dead, 
there alone, and if 

Burke said slowly, “You think Harry 
went to Graham’s apartment and killed him?” 

“TI know he did. I’m living with a mur- 
derer. If you’ll murder once you'll do it 
again. Any minute he’ll turn on me! How 
can I live in that kind of awful fear?” 

“Well, what did you hope I’d do? Have 
Harry arrested, charged with the murder? 
Keep him from coming home?” 

“You're heartless!” 
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“No, I’m not so heartless.’ He paced the 
floor. ‘Donna, calm down. Harry isn’t going 
to kill you. He wouldn’t hurt a hair of your 
head. He worships you. If he killed Graham, 
which I doubt ——”’ 

Donna took heart. “That’s true,” she 
said. ‘He does worship me, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, he does. Now, you go home and 
take a hot bath and some hot milk and get 
to sleep before Harry comes home. V’ll— 
I'll keep this in mind.” 

“You promised not to tell.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“T thought,” Donna said hesitantly, “I 
thought maybe you might speak to Harry. I 
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mean—if he knew you had some sug 
and were sort of watching ——” 
“Look,”’ Burke said coldly, “th 
some kinds of a fool even you oug! 
be, Donna.” : 


_— 


Burke got up in the morning a 
confused night. How much ought a; 
to mean when it had been made unde 
of duress to an irresponsible fool 0 
woman, caring about nothing bu 
safety and peace of mind? What D 
wanted was absolution from her 
The difficulty with immature peop) 
their own sins were too heavy for 
long as the sins were undiscovered 
not really sins, that was the trouble 
affair with Steven had been fine g¢ 
she wasn’t found out. But the finger} 
her. God might even punish her, thé 
God of the teachings of her childhod 
mother’s religion was the hard kind, | 
hell-fire and damnation, and Donna hg 
brought up on it. She hadn’t 
her own guilt, hadn’t even sugges’ 
was aware of it, but it was there. § 
never be able to face it. And to have t 
the faintest glimpse of what she hac 
Harry to do—that was beyond p 
It terrified her. 

What, then, was his course? 
Helen. 

Burke sat down at the oval tal 
kitchen. The windows here came ri 
floor, so that it looked practically 
garden were growing inside. Bea 
with his coffee. Burke looked up. ‘* 
whatever you do, don’t take off s 
pounds that there isn’t room for 
in your left cheek.”’ 

The dimple deepened. The gir 
lovely face. She said honestly, “I 
take off quite a few pounds nobody) 
even notice the dimple. Would you ¢ 
waffles? There is some very nice hone 

“Do you like waffles, Beatrice?” 

“T’m crazy about ’em,” she 
“But I’d rather make them for 
not make them. I’m really glad tom 
waffles and see somebody enjoy the 

“Well, that, I should say,” B 
tered, ‘‘is an achievement. Beatrice 
why did you go over to Martins’ 
yesterday to borrow flour?”’ 


| 


Hix face was washed with a wa 
She stared at him with horrified e 
“Come on, come clean. You did 
flour. You’ve got a binful. Are you 
establishment to carry on some neé 
pursuit of which I am not aware?” 
“T never thought of it that we 
Patterson.” 
“Well, why did you go?” 
She said miserably, “‘Jane told met 
“Jane!” 
“‘She’s an awful nice girl, Mr. Pa’ 
Anything she said ——’”’ & 
“What’s she got up her sleeve?” — 
“T don’t know. But it isn’t bad.” 
“Ts she an old friend of yours?” 
“T worked with her at the Grahan 
never heard of her before that. We 
pretty good parlormaid, Essie, but 0 
Essie just didn’t come and her folks set 
her things and said she was sick. Then 
turned up from the agency.”’ 
“TI see. Had she known Mrs. St 
Graham previously, do you think?” 
“T don’t think so, Mr. Patterson. She 
to ask me ——” Beatrice stopped. Her: 
was careful. ‘She used to ask me qu! 
few questions about Mrs. Steven whet 
first came. What kind of person she 
how she got along with old Mrs. oF 
she’s a tartar, sir, nobody could get 
with her—and all kinds of things.” 
Burke sipped at his coffee. King sn 
“Be quiet, King. Why did Jane wan 
to go and get the flour?”’ 
Beatrice’s eyes were troubled. * 
wouldn’t want me to tell you, sir.” 
““Maybe she wanted you to get a log 
Mr. Harry Martin. A close look.” 
“Oh, no, no,” Beatrice said. “Not at 
Harry Martin, sir! Oh, no.” 
“T see.” Burke got up. “I respect 
loyalty, my plump darling. Look, Id 
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an|breakfast. I’ve got morning sick- 


y | t, lying on his back at the side of 
yu) lifting one foot after the other 
r and studying it intently. Burke 
er. He sat down on the grass. 
Iled over. ‘“H’lo,” he said gravely. 
t thinking.” 

u. 
n’t see people thinking.” 
e you thinking. You’ve got mir- 
r head. Two of ’em.” 
uldn’t even see my head, silly.” 
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“What are you going to do today?” 

Jamie held out a finger and measured it 
carefully against a branch of the elm tree at 
the bottom of the garden. He got things in 
alignment. He said, ‘‘ Well, me and Pat are 
going to speriment with what fish eat. 
That’s one thing. I guess I don’t know much 
more. What’re you going to do?”’ 

“Maybe I'll come over and paint you 
doing it. It’s an idea.” 

Helen came out to the flagstones, in a pale 
pink blouse with a low round neck, and a 
full skirt. It was the first time he had seen 
her in anything but a dark semimourning 
color. She smiled and said, “‘What are you 
two chattering about?” 

Her face was beautiful. His answer was 
there. 
Burke got up. “God knows,” he said. 

She looked at him quickly. Her eyes dark- 
ened. “Something has happened, Burke?”’ 

And then, as he looked at her, the shadow 
came back to her face. She had for a moment 
pushed trouble away; but she was remem- 
bering something. Burke came to a decision. 

“Jamie, would you go let King out? He 
was having his breakfast.”” And when Jamie 
was gone, Burke said, ‘‘Helen. Donna came 
over to see me last night. Some of the things 
she told me I promised not to mention. Some 
others I think are your affair. May I open 
up a painful subject and tell you?” 


Sur glanced at the Martin house and then 
back at her own kitchen windows. “Are you 
sure you want to?”’ she said in a low voice. 

“Yes.”’ Burke sat down on the porch be- 
side her. He said evenly, “I guess I’m fall- 
ing in love with you, or maybe have been in 
love since I laid eyes on you. So I want to 
clear a few things up.” 

She put her forehead down on her hand. 
She listened. 

“T’m not going to make any demands on 
you. I’m going to help. I think I know at 
last what you’re trying to do.” 

He found himself groping a little, not sure 
where to begin. Then he realized that he’d 
have to go away back, because this girl didn’t 
know him. She didn’t trust him. How could 
she? 

‘““Maybe I better tell you this,” he said. 
“T don’t just see the bearing, but it’s such a 
beautiful morning—so clear and free, as if 
we ought not to have —— Well, it’s this. 
When I was twenty I married a girl. She was 
eighteen. We—I wasn’t grown up. The girl 
was young too. And we made an awful mess 
of things. We were poor, and I asked too 
much of her, and she expected too much of 
me. To be quite honest, she was the Donna 
type—she had to have adulation for her 
beauty. What I was, I don’t quite know. 
Probably pretty bad. She walked out on me. 
She went with another man.” 

He pulled a blade of grass. “I was bitter. 
I was a big guy, good-looking enough . . . I 
thought I was a man. But she made me feel 
cheap, small, unmanly. I—well, for a while 
I went around proving different. It wasn’t 
very pretty.” 

She said under her breath, “Don’t, Burke. 
I’m not—you needn’t tell me.”’ 

“Yes, I want to. I want you to know. So 
that... maybe you’ll know how I’m looking 
at this business of you and Donna.”’ 

She straightened and looked at him. Her 
face was white. She said in a whisper, “Of 
me and Donna?” 

He put out his hand and took hers. “It’s 
what she came to tell me last night. Last 
spring Donna was at a loose end. She made 
up her mind that my interest in her was 
personal. It wasn’t. I can’t stand her. I can’t 
bear the type, as you must see. I understand 
it. That’s why I never paint her face. But 
she’s been a good model for plenty of rea- 
sons—availability being one, her need of 
money another, the figure the first of all. I 
want you to know how I feel about her.”’ 

She was waiting. 

“This is stinking and I hate it, but you’ve 
got to get the motivation clear. So she... 
turned to Steven.”’ 

She drew away her fingers. ‘She told you 
that?” 

sakes,” 

“Why?” 








“Let’s say that your coming here has 
frightened her. She’s smart enough to guess 
that it wasn’t accident. She’s in a panic.”’ 

“Why?” 

He sat thinking. Finally he said, ‘“‘ You 
couldn’t open up just a bit, could you, and 
tell me why exactly you are here?” 

The red lips opened and closed again. After 
a long time she put her hands up suddenly 
and covered her face. She sat so for a moment 
and then got up abruptly and went into the 
house. She shut the door. 

Burke went on sitting on the grass. Maybe 
he understood. How could you know what 
that would do, if you had never been locked 
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inside four stone walls? If you had never sat 
looking at the iron bars that your fellows 
had put around you, all your fellows? 


Helen got through the day in a dream. 
She and Jane went through the little house 
and shined and polished it, but Helen 
scarcely knew what she was doing. Some- 
thing was beginning to break, and she was 
afraid. 

After lunch Mrs. Corson came to work on 
the curtains, and she looked dreadful. Helen 
dimly saw why. The old woman adored 
Donna. It might be that after Donna had 
left Burke’s last night she had gone home, 
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hysterically, to her mother, and perhaps even 
told her part of this thing. Surely it would 
break a mother’s heart. And then to have to 
come here, to look at Steven Graham’s 
widow and wonder just what part her daugh- 
ter had played in her life—it must be deathly. 

Helen found herself being very gentle with 
the old woman. 

The two small boys were in and out of the 
kitchen a good deal, getting things out of 
the refrigerator to try on their fish. They 
had four goldfish, a dozen guppies and some 
unhappy minnows, and were trying them 
on crumbs and seeds and bugs and all sorts 
of oddments. They wanted to make milk 


shakes for themselves, and Helen laid out 
fruit and milk and sirups and told them to 
go ahead. The blender whirred noisily. 

About three o’clock, to her amazement, 
Harry Martin came knocking on the back 
door. He came in through the kitchen to 
speak to his mother-in-law, and Helen left 
them alone. There was a low conversation, 
and he came out to the kitchen again. His 
face was drawn and haggard. 

Helen said comfortably, ‘‘How would you 
like a drink, Mr. Martin? I’ll make you one 
ir this thing the boys are so crazy about. 
Maybe you know more about it than they 
do. I suppose you handle them?” 
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He stood in front of the counter where the 
blender stood and regarded it thoughtfully. 
“No, I don’t handle them yet. They’re all 
over the States, but the duty’s been too high. 
They’re a luxury gadget.” 

Helen broke the white of an egg into the 
glass container. She poured in a jigger of rum 
and went for a lemon. ‘“‘I’ll make you a drink 
my husband was fond of,” she said. 

He looked up at her quickly and then 
away. She turned off the motor and filled a 
glass with the drink. There was some left 
over; she put it into a smaller glass. She 
handed the big one to Harry Martin and 
then rinsed the blender out under the tap. 


New Arrow Shirt Line! 


ust for 


The makers of your husband’s famous 
Arrow shirts proudly announce a brand- 
new line of shirts...cut and styled just 
for boys! These boys’ shirts are of dura- 
ble, long-wearing fabrics. And, like 
Dad’s shirts, they have the same good- 
fitting, easy-to-iron Arrow collars. 


You'll find this a complete shirt line 
for your sons, from Gabanaros and 
other sport shirts to white and solid- 
color shirts for Sunday-best. 


So & 


youll find the famous Arrow 


label in all Arrow boys’ shirts. Ask for 
them at your favorite store. 


12 to 20. 


4. Prices, $2.95 to $5.00. 

















ARROW 


SHIRTS FOR BOYS \ 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,Lnc. ; \ 



















































































LADIES’ om 


“Jamie didn’t finish his milk s} 
said. 

Mrs. Corson came out to the kite 

Helen glanced again at the dark 
‘Mrs. Corson, I’ve just made a drin 
Martin. There’s just this little bit] 
Will you have it? You do look tire¢ 

Mrs. Corson gave her a quick gla | 
thanks.”’ She stood heavily in t z 

Helen took Jamie’s milk shake 
it into the blender. ‘He can finis| 
he comes in,”’ she said. “‘He’s go’ 
in it—banana and cinnamon a i 
heaven only knows what it tastes i 

They had dinner that night rat) 
because Jamié was so busy at the} 
tons’. At eight o’clock Helen calle 
and started him to bed. She bat 
loving the firm straight little bod 
through the usual squabble over | ¢ 
read to him and tucked him into ] 
Pooh, his big Teddy bear. 

“Mommie?” 

“You're asleep, Jamie.” 

“Mommie, you said I had to f 
milk shake. I didn’t. I whipped it 1 
still felt kind of full.” 

“You had a tremendous dinner,’ 

“That was a long, long time ago, 
like to have my milk shake now. 
my very idea, putting it in the i 1cel 
could have it now.’ 

“Oh, well, O.K.,” Helen said, re 
ing that the small bones were lor g 
very well padded. The cold glass } 
half full. Jamie was sitting up in| 
cheeks pink from his bath, his eyes 
Helen knew suddenly that it was not t 
that he wanted the milk shake ag 
reveled in the opportunity to have i 
for him—to be home, and loved. 

He grinned at her. He tipped 
head and poured the thick liquid 
choked and coughed. Helen poun 
the back. | 

“T didn’t ’speck quite so much, 
plained, and slid down. “‘It tast 
funny too.” a 

“T should think it would. Ma 
hadn’t better be so lavish with you 
ings, darling.” | 

“What’s lavish?” he muttered ¢ 

“Never mind,” Helen said, 7 


kiss him. He was asleep. 


Asourt halt past ten, Helen, sitti 
bed trying to read, heard a faint SOU 
Jamie’s room. She went to the | d 
opened it. Jamie was muttering “ 
in an odd sick little tone. She went aj 
hall. He said, ‘Mommie, I feel awh 

“Oh, darling,” she said, and wen 
her arm under his shoulders. The lig 
the hall lay across him, and it seemé 
his face was white. She pulled the co 
bed lamp. He was as pale as death 
skin was cold and clammy. “‘ Jamie, 
she said. His eyes were closed. 

Jane’s door opened. She came 
room. ‘‘What’s the matter? I heard| 

Jamie retched again. Helen w 
“He’s sick. It’s not —— Jamie, 
wake up!” 

Jane disappeared and came bac 
basin and a glass of water. Helen 
get him to drink, but his lips wet 
closed. The awful retching came aj 

‘“*Get the doctor,”’ Helen said shal 

Jane ran downstairs. Helen heard 
ing of the phone, but no murmur 0 
Then she heard the front door ie 
did not close again. Jamie was like i¢ 
hands. He kept retching, but it wa 
tight hand was set about his little ’ 


4 
cl 
7" 


Once he opened his eyes, saw her 
his back arched in a horrible terrif 
There were footsteps somewhere, 
ruptly Burke Patterson burst into 
He reached out and lifted Jamie 
bed. “‘Jane’s gone to Kendertons 
their doctor,”’ he said. ‘“‘Go make so 
tard and water. Two tablespoons 
tard, a glass of lukewarm water. Qu 
Helen flew downstairs. She found 
tard and mixed it with shaking han 
Burke had Jamie in the bathroom 
on the edge of the tub with the chil 
his knees. With his strong fingers hi 
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e enched teeth and poured a little 
tu into Jamie’s mouth. “ Drink it,” 
ly. “Jamie, swallow!” 

ade a convulsive movement. 
ed more of the mustard and wa- 
amie swallowed again. Half the 
one. Then Jamie retched again, 
held him over the toilet. ““Come 
2 was saying. ““Come on, Jamie, 
boy.” And as soon as the flood 
poured more of the mustard and 
amie, and held out the glass to 
went downstairs and filled it 












minutes or so the doctor came. 
still sitting on the edge of the tub 
ie, but the awfulness was gone. 
a little color in his face and his 
no longer icy. His eyes when he 
is mother were vague but almost 


2 a = was 


id firmly, ““ You holding out any- 
a |, kid? You got any more apples to 
?Yiat in the world brought this on?” 
aid, “I’m 


HODOeeonoooooo 


means. Jonathan’s here and we are dis- 
covered.” 

Jane ushered him into the dining room. 
Doctor Merrill raised his eyebrows and 
nodded in the usual way but Mrs. Graham 
was surprised; P. C. Lake was, after all, her 
gardener. 

Doctor Merrill said, “This is Police Con- 
stable Lake, Mrs. Graham.” 

She smiled and relaxed in her chair. “I 
have been watched over, apparently,’ she 
said. “‘ Will you sit down, Constable Lake?”’ 

Jane Merrill sat down, too, when she had 
got a cup of coffee for Henry Lake. Doctor 
Merrill lit a fresh cigarette. ‘‘The child was 
poisoned last night, Henry.”’ 

Henry Lake’s heart sank. He said slowly, 
“Poisoned, sir? In spite of ——” 


Someone tampered with something he 
ate or drank. Fortunately his mother became 
aware of his trouble in time. He is recovered 
and, as a matter of fact, gone over to Patter- 
son for a promised painting lesson.”’ 

“T would not have 
expected the child 
to be harmed. Chil- 







be you are. 
at’d you 


g you were 
j ose fish? 
g/aybody let 


COULD YOU SAY IT 
WITTIER? 
Edited by John M. Henry 


There’s nothing the matter with the 
younger generation that the older 
generation didn’t outgrow. 


—SAG KASH 
in Cynthiana, Ky., Democrat 


“Scientists say that every man has 
something wrong with him. That’s in 
addition to wanting to talk about it.” 


In Lebanon, Pa., physician's waiting room 


A small town is where everybody not 
only knows which men beat their 
wives, but also which wives need it. 


—W. H. HARRIS 
in West Point, Miss., Times Leader 


If woman had been created before 
man, so she could have been there 
while he was being developed, things 


might be different. .—GRACE WALSH 
Omaha, Nebraska 


It takes three persons to make a 


dren ——”’ 

Jonathan Merrill’s 
eyes met his. He said, 
“There is something 
rather queer in the 
whole picture. There 
seem to be too many 
pieces.”” He leaned 
forward. On the table 
in front of his plate 
were a number of ob- 
jects—a white jewel 
case, a bottle, a key, 
a small sheaf of can- 
celed checks, a piece 
of newspaper with 
other scraps of news- 
print pasted across it, 
a typed letter on a 
heavily embossed let- 
terhead. He said, 
“These are items 
from Mrs. Graham’s 
collection.” 

Henry, Baik 
nodded. The bottle 
was strange. It was 
red, and carried a 


mca, ‘I really good conversation; two of gold-and-black label. 
=) was too ef- them here and the other far enough Jonathan Merrill’s 
s all gone away so she can’t overhear. long tobacco-stained 
noilet.”” —HELEN MEYER forefinger touched it 
© would he in Mason City, lowa, Powerlite gently. “Mrs. Gra- 
of lead?”’ ham found this in her 
HOOAEBEEEEEAG kitchen cupboard. 
sed to get it The police obviously 
hioned fly- made nothing of it.” 
isn oc much used cae and “No, sir,”’ Henry Lake said ruefully. 
“She has handled it carefully. With luck, 








. “And he’s used to men_bossing 
ool.” He looked at Jane. ‘G’night, 
he said and went. 


ts. Graham?” 
Jane Merrill, aren’t you? I think 


d the door was opened to him by 
han Merrill’s sister. She said, “‘It’s 
Henry. The jig’s up, whatever that 


we shall find on it not only the fingerprints 
of Steven Graham, but of the person who 
sent him the bottle on that day of his 
death.” 

Henry Lake thought, Harry Martin isn’t 
too smart, but he’s smart enough to wear 
gloves on a job like this. Then he went over 
again the matter of the extra stamps. That 
was a queer one too. Martin must send 
plenty of things through the mails; he must 
know approximately what the postage to 
Toronto would be. If he had been so upset 
as to forget about stamps, perhaps he would 
also have forgotten about fingerprints. 

Jane Merrill got up from the table and 
went to look from the window toward the 
Martin house. She said, “The children and 
their father are on the back porch—he’s 
about to drive them to school. He’s got his 
suit coat on and his raincoat over his arm. 
He’s going to the city.” 

Doctor Merrill said to Mrs. 
‘“Mrs. Corson is coming here?” 

“T asked her if she could finish the cur- 
tains today. She thought she could come 
at nine.” 

“Ts there any way to get Mrs. Martin out 
of the house?” 

Jane and Mrs. Graham looked at each 
other. Jane said, “Beatrice could take 


Graham, 
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can THIS be an 
elastic stocking? 


Here is an unretouched 
photograph of a 

Bauer & Black Sheer 

De Luxe Elastic Stocking. 
On your leg, it has the 
dull, face-powder look of 
fine nylon hosiery. Now 
even your mirror can’t tell 
you have varicose veins. 
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whod have believed 


elastic stockings cout 
look so Sheer ? 


Now you can keep VARICOSE VEINS a secret 
because Bauer & Black nylons 
look so much like fine hosiery on your legs 


The elastic stockings you wear can 
now be a private matter between 
you and your doctor. No one else 
need know. 

New Bauer & Black nylons are 
so sheer you can even wear them 
without overhose. Still, veins won’t 
show through. They’re fashioned to 
the shape of your leg so they fit 
smoothly, without wrinkles at ankle 
or instep. 

And because they’re fashioned, 
these are the stockings that assure 
you correct support from ankle to 
thigh—the kind most doctors rec- 
ommend. They are open toed to 
prevent binding. Won’t discolor. 


|. (BAUER & BLACK) | 


Nylon or Cotton Elastic Stockings 





Easy to wash. Quick drying. Light 
and cool. 

Any wonder that more women 
wear Bauer & Black elastic stock- 
ings than any other brand? 


send for free booklet | 


BAUER & BLACK, DEPT. LH-2 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me your new free booklet 


about varicose veins, ‘‘Comfort, Re- 
lief and New Leg Beauty.” 


Address 





City___ Zone_ State aes 


4 
| | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
| | 
| Name 
l | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! ! 
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USE IT AS A~ 


STEAM 


IRON 


1. IRON WITHOUT SPRINKLING... 
everything except heavy cottons, linens 
and starched fabrics! The steady flow 
of steam moistens fabrics, saves you 
the time and work of sprinkling and of 
ironing pre-moistened clothes. 


OSE IT AS A 


DRY 


/RON 


- 


‘ aes Oe 
1. FOR HEAVY COTTONS, LINENS, 


and starched fabries use it as a dry iron. 


ie 


} Just press the button to change your 
\ steam iron to a dry iron. No need to 
let iron cool down no need to empty 


water! You make the change instantly! 


lron most 
fabrics with 


prinkling! 





FILL HERE 


WATER 
RESERVOIR 


WATER, ONE DROP 
AT A TIME, FALLS 
ON HOT SOLEPLATE, 
INSTANTLY 

TURNING TO 
STEAM. 





2. INSTANT STEAM! Drop by drop, 
water falls onto hot soleplate . . . flashes 
instantly to steam. And—steam stops 
automatically whenever iron is placed 
on heel rest. Uses tap water in all but 
extremely hard water areas. 





2. LIGHT, LIGHT WEIGHT! Only 314 


pounds! Weighs less than a woman’s 


purse. Means easy handling and less 
work. Larger soleplate—more than 30 
square inches—covers wider area in 


fewer strokes. 


STEAM 
& DRY 


LADIES' HOM 








IRO 















S LIKE A TAILOR! Press| 


skirts, and sweaters without a 





pressing cloth. You can see where 
creases, so you press perfectly! 
money on pressing bills! You ¢ 
pressing jobs at home—professio 


Ris 


3. NO MORE SCORCHING! The 
easy-to-see Visualizer Fabric-dial 
perfect heat for whatever fabric yi 
ironing! See it at your G-E dei} 
today. General Electric Company,5 | 
Appliance Division, Bridgeport 2, € 


See these other wonderful irons at your G-E dealer’s: G-E Visualizer Iron ($12.95*), G-E Budget Iron ($9.95*), G-E Travel Iron ($12.95*). 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








AR19S4 
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yntown to buy paints. That would 
ser ble errand.”’ 

je sraham said, “Jane is right—Burke 
irs) could get Mrs. Martin out of the 
: jmediately.”” She smiled a little. “It 
er wonderful to have so much... 
You, and Jane, and Constable 
1 Beatrice. I didn’t realize ——” 
ou call Mr. Patterson?’’ Doctor 
ked. “‘I have a search warrant. It 
e long to go over that house, now 
what we’re looking for. It will be 
we can besundisturbed and unsus- 
advance.” 

Lake nodded. He was marshaling 
ict There would be a number of things 
ol for—four or five items, anyway. 
ap iomething unforeseen would be dis- 
rec S well. 

rs.| raham came back. “ He’s glad to do 
shisaid. Her cheek wore a faint flush 
ne) yes were not quite so brooding. 

‘er was a knock at the back door. Jane 
ill yhisked into the living room with 
je] box. Jonathan moved toward 
‘y/ake, and they went out the front 





























d woman dropped down on the edge 
olir, waiting. Her face was gray, her 


aifeeling fine today?” 


S)LL finger touched warningly at 
heart. She heard herself answering 
yi Why, yes, thank you. That is... 
ead a little upset in the night. He’s— 
retty sick. But he’s all right.” 
Vi, that’s good,’’ Mrs. Corson said. 
nt eyes dropped. “Maybe the water 
t agree with him.” 
got the portable sewing machine 
it on the table. Mrs. Corson took the 
jiurtain material from the sideboard 
ead it out, but stood looking down 
s) did not see it. Through the window, 
aught sight of Donna Martin, running 
‘he corner of Burke Patterson’s gar- 
Jatrice and Jamie came out ef Burke 
=on’s front door and walked along the 
nt, Jamie jumping with excitement 
ih. 


An hour or more went by. The house was 
quiet, save for the whir of the small machine. 
Jane was busy in the kitchen. Helen made 
beds and dusted the living room. Her throat 
ached, and her hands fumbled. She didn’t 
know what she wanted or didn’t want, or 
what she thought or didn’t think. 

The front doorbell rang. Jane answered 
it. Her brother entered, followed by Police 
Constable Lake, who carried a big roll of 
newspapers. Something blue was around 
them. 

Mrs. Corson’s machine stopped for a mo- 
ment and she looked up. She got up from 
her chair. Her eyes were no longer dull; they 
blazed. She said in a thick voice, ‘‘Where’d 
you get them papers? They’re mine! That’s 
the roll I had tied with Dorothy’s blue ——”’ 
She stopped. 

“Yes?”’ Jonathan Merrill said quietly. 

“What right have you got to go to our 
house and get into my room? Who are you? 
What’s going on here, anyway?’ She 
looked about wildly. “I’ve got to go home. 
Where’s Donna?” 

Helen said gently, ‘“She’s over at Burke 
Patterson’s, Mrs. Corson. You know that. 
He called her to come over and pose.” 

She said bitterly, “I don’t believe it. 
You’ve done something to her. You're all 
against her and she never had a chance. 
What did you come here for, spoiling every- 
thing? I want Donna!”’ 

There were heavy footsteps on the front 
walk, and two policemen in blue uniforms 
came into the house through the open door. 
Between them was Harry Martin. 

His eyes were bewildered. He said, ‘“‘I 
don’t know what this is all about, but I de- 
mand an explanation. I’m a citizen and I’ve 
been stopped like a common criminal and 
dragged back here —— Mother, what are 
they doing to you? Where’s Donna? What 
is this, anyway?” 

Helen, her fingers cold on the back of the 
chair she held to, looked at the people in her 
living room. Harry Martin, beside his 
mother-in-law, was patting her shoulder 
awkwardly and apparently trying to ques- 
tion her and quiet her at the same time. 
Something of her terror got through to him 
at last. He turned to Jonathan Merrill and 
said, “‘See here, I know my rights. Send one 
of these men for Hugh Kenderton. I de- 
mand a lawyer.” 

Jonathan said gravely, ‘“‘ You are at liberty 
to telephone him, Mr. Martin. You are quite 
within your rights in having him here.” 

Harry Jooked about him wildly. Jane dialed 
the number for him. He waited a moment, 
then said, “Hugh? Harry Martin. Look, get 
over to Mrs. Graham’s, will you? I don’t 
know what’s going on. . . . I was stopped on 








4s I understand it, your mother has either gone to Florida for the sea- 
son, joined the French Foreign Legion, or gone to borrow some catchup.” 


the highway and brought back by a couple 
of policemen. Donna seems to be missing and 
her mother’s —— No.... Yes. ... Now.” 
He hung up. “Now, what has happened to 
my wife?”’ 

P. C. Lake, with Donna and Burke, ap- 
peared at the open door. Donna came in 
first, hands pressed over her mouth, her eyes 
wide, blank with terror. 

Harry took a step forward and put his 
arms around her. “What happened? What 
did they do to you? Donna, Donna, are you 
all right ?”’ 

She pulled back violently from his arms 
and shuddered visibly. She turned toward 
Burke, but he caught her arm and pushed 
her forward into the room. ‘‘Sit down,’ he 
said coldly. 

Harry’s face had gone gray. “‘ What’s hap- 
pened to her? Why is she acting like that?”’ 

Hugh Kenderton came running across the 
lawn and into the house. His eyes went to 
Helen, standing alone at the end of the room, 
and came to Jonathan Merrill, who had put 
the roll of newspapers down on the desk. 
“Well, Jon Merrill! Thank God, here’s a 
little hope for some sense. What on earth is 
all this? What kind of trouble is Harry in?”’ 

Jonathan Merrill looked at him and 
nodded in his preoccupied way. P. C. Lake 
had opened Helen’s jewel case. He took out 
the things she had collected and put them 
with the roll of papers on the desk. He untied 
the knot in the blue cloth; Mrs. Corson, 
watching, made a convulsive movement. 

Jonathan said, ‘Henry, will you state the 
facts for us? I think that will be best.” 

From his place near the door Burke said, 
“This gentleman, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, is my gardener. Am I mistaken?” 

Jonathan said, ‘This is Police Constable 
Lake, Mr. Patterson. He has been collecting 
information which we needed to clear up the 
case of the death of Steven Graham.”’ 

Burke straightened and looked at Helen. 

Hugh Kenderton said, “I should like to 
remind my client, Mr. Martin, that he is not 
required to answer any questions or to com- 
mit himself in any way at this point.” 

Harry Martin stared at him. He said, 
“Thanks, Hugh. But... I’m completely in 
the dark. I haven’t—I don’t ve 

P. C. Lake coughed. He said evenly, “I 
will attempt to relate this story in order.” 

The room quieted again. 





Least August,”’ P. C. Lake said steadily, 
“Mr. Steven Graham visited the Mapleton 
Country Club on a Saturday night, at which 
time he met Mrs. Harry Martin. The meet- 
ing was the beginning of a series. One meeting 
was at the house of Mrs. Graham, Senior, in 


Rosedale.”” P. C. Lake went on inexorably. | 


““Mrs. Martin was seen, and has been since 
identified, by Beatrice Greene, at that time 
cook for the Grahams and now employed by 
Mr. Burke Patterson.” 

Harry Martin turned and looked at his 
wife. 

“On the first of November,’’ P. C. Lake 
went on, ‘“‘Mr. Steven Graham rented an 
apartment at number ten Calloran Street. 
The lock was changed. Mr. Graham gave one 
key to Mrs. Martin and retained the other.” 

Hugh Kenderton glanced quickly at 
Helen. He walked across the room and sat 
down slowly. He listened. 

“On the fourteenth of November,’ the 


calm voice went on, “‘Mrs. Martin made the 


purchase of a mink stole, in Poirier’s for 
which she paid seven hundred dollars in 
cash. She wore the stole in Mapleton during 
the winter, which caused some comment 
among the ladies of the town, who knew its 
value. 

“On an evening late in November,” P. C. 
Lake said carefully, ““Mr. Harry Martin 
took a small new Yale key to the keymakers 
here in Mapleton, Gorgias and Smith’s, and 
had a copy made. 

“About the middle of December Mr. Mar- 
tin paid a visit to the apartment at number 
ten Calloran rented by Mr. Graham under 
the name of H. Brown, his wife’s maiden 
name. A photograph of Mr. Martin has been 
identified by the caretaker.”’ 

Martin said heavily, 
didn’t 


‘“‘This is—I 
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WOMEN! 


LADiES—here’s how to get lovely 
dresses given to you as a bonus 
— without 1¢ of cost to you! 
And make up to $100 ina 
month by wearing and show- 
ing them to your friends. Take 
your choice of 150 glorious 
styles. It’s our way of advertis- 
ing our charming frocks and 
unbeatable values. No canvas- 
sing required — no 

experience needed. 

Everything sent 

without cost or 

obligation. Sim- 

ply rushcoupon 

below. But hurry! 

This new plan 

y is SO popu- 

i lar, open- 

A ings are 

a limited. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 
Dept. O-2056 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
If you live in Canada, mail 
coupon to North American 
Fashion Frocks, Ltd., 


2163 Parthenais, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


' . | 

| FASHION FROCKS, INC., Dept. 0-2056, Cincinnati 25, 0. | 
YES, I’d like to be one of the women who get the | 
chance to make up to $100 in a month for wearing and 

| showing Fashion Frocks, Without obligating me, please 

| send everything I need WITHOUT COST. 


| Naine. 





| Address 


| Age__— 





City. Zone 


Dress Size 








| 
| 
| 
State | 
| 
| 
| 


If you live in Canada, mail coupon to North American 
| Fashion Frocks, Ltd., 2163 Parthenais, Montreal, P. Q. | 
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"Who on 
earth doesnt 
use Q-Tips 7" 





Swabs are like baby-sitters... 
you want only the highly recom- 
mended kind. So ask your physi- 
cian, ask your friends which swab 
they swear by. You'll find that 
nearly everybody (four out of 
five) prefers ‘Q-Tips’. . 


More doctors and mothers 
have used ‘Q-Tips’ 


...- more babies have been 





cared for by ‘Q-Tips’ 


... than all other cotton 
swabs combined! 


e sterilized by the best hospital method 
e swabs can’t loosen or leave lint 

e “silkenized” super-refined cotton 

e trusted over a quarter of a century 


IT’S A BEAUTY OPERATOR, TOO! 


Keep ‘Q-Tips’ on your dressing 
table to blend on make-up, 
erase smudges, touch up hair 

the easy way. It’s a mar- 


RM 





velous manicuring 
and grooming aid. - 





TIPS 


Also available in Canada 


Q-TIPS®.. 


-Made by Q-Tiy 


Toronto, Canada 


s Inc., Long Island City 


, Frane 


»N.Y. 


« Paris 





“On the sixth of January a parcel, about 
ten inches long by four inches square, was 
mailed in the Mapleton post office to Mr. 
Steven Graham. On January seventh, Steven 
Graham was found dead of an overdose of 
elixir of pentobarbital, a sleeping drug he 
made free use of. Mrs. Steven Graham was 
arrested on suspicion of the murder. After 
three months in prison, she was tried at the 
spring assizes, and acquitted.” 

Kenderton looked at Helen unhappily. 
He said, “It becomes clear why Mrs. Gra- 
ham chose this neighborhood to move into.” 

Donna began to sob. Her mother looked at 
her miserably. 

“Tt was the opinion of Doctor Merrill, 
who had been called in on the case,” P. C. 
Lake went on, “that Mrs. Graham was not 
only innocent but that she might possess in- 
formation which would eventually lead her— 
and the police, if she were properly ob- 
served—to the killer.” 

Kenderton said, ‘‘ How was it done, Jon?”’ 

Jonathan Merrill said soberly, “It appears 
that what was in the parcel received by 
Steven Graham was a bottle of a strange 
sort of liquor whose taste he would not know. 
It seems likely that the liquor was heavily 
dosed with the drug.” 


Consrasie LAKE unrolled the bundle of 
newspapers on the desk. A number of things 
seemed to be inside. He took up a medicine 
bottle with a blue label with a few spoonfuls 
of liquid in it. “‘ This was found half an hour 
ago in the Martin house,” he said. “‘It is con- 
sidered likely that Steven Graham gave it 
full to Mrs. Martin, since it bears his name 
and prescription number. We take it that a 
quantity of the drug, therefore, was in the 
Martin house at the necessary time.” 

Donna said to Burke wildly, ‘“‘ You liar, 
you devil—you did this! You told!” 

“Matter of fact, I didn’t,’ Burke said 
levelly. 

Harry said to her roughly, “Be quiet.” 

Mrs. Corson sat like a stone image. Her 
face was like something set in plaster. 

P. C. Lake lifted the dark red bottle with 
its distinctive label. “This bottle was found 
by Mrs. Graham in her own cupboard, it 
having been put there sometime between 
four o’clock on the afternoon of her hus- 
band’s death, when she left the apartment, 
and eleven that night, when she saw it. It is 
our belief that he drank the unfamiliar liquor 
in the bottle, and then, as was his custom, 
washed his glass and put it and the bottle 
away. The bottle has not yet been tested for 
prints. It is unlikely that those of the criminal 
will appear, since the most inexperienced 
criminal nowadays knows enough to wear 
gloves. However, we may be fortunate.” 

Harry Martin said in a harsh voice, ‘‘ That 
bottle will have my fingerprints. I don’t 
know how it got out of my house, but it came 
from my ——’”’ He stopped. 

“On the search conducted in Mr. Martin’s 
house this morning,’”’ P. C. Lake went on, 
“we discovered in his liquor cabinet twenty- 
three further bottles in varying colors and 
with different labels, containing the spe- 
cialty liquors of various countries.” He held 
up a green bottle, a yellow one, one of amber. 
They were identical in shape and size with 
the tequila bottle. ““Mrs. Graham found in 
Mr. Graham’s desk a letter from a distiller 
suggesting that he was sending a sample of a 
new type of product. The letter began ‘ Dear 
Sir’; it was dated almiost a year before Steven 
Graham’s death. It seems that the letter had 
been sent to Mr. Harry Martin with the 
foreign-liquor samples, a year previously, 
and was never meant for Steven Graham.” 

There was a hush in the room. Hugh Ken- 
derton said, “‘ You are disclosing all your evi- 
dence very freely. May I inquire how it was 
possible for Steven Graham to take a lethal 
dose of the drug and then wash his glass and 
put the bottle away? The bottle you hold 
would seem to be capable of containing at 
least eight ounces. At least half of that, if the 
dose was to kill him, must have been the 
straight undiluted drug. I realize that since 
it was rendered tasteless in preparation, he 
might not have noticed it in a strange liquor, 
particularly one such as tequila. But he 
would surely have had to drink it very 


quickly —and then can you prove that it was 
sufficient to kill him?” 

Jonathan Merrill said gently, ‘““We do not 
think that the drug in the tequila did kill 
Steven Graham.’’ He leaned forward. He 
said, ‘Mrs. Corson, do you hear that? They 
won’t be able to prove that you killed Steven 
Graham, after all.” 

Helen was stunned with surprise; Donna’s 
face, staring at her mother, was utterly 
blank. Kenderton, Harry Martin, Burke— 
they stared at Jonathan Merrill. 

Mrs. Corson moved. Her voice was hoarse. 
She said, “‘I never killed anybody in my life. 
I never really meant to.” 

“You almost killed Jamie, last night, with 
the stuff you soaked off the flypaper.” 

She said dully, “‘But he didn’t die. It was 
the same thing. I put it all in God’s hands. If 





POST-OFFICE SPRING 


BY HERBERT MERRILL 


A stranger passing through 
this winter town 


Would never guess our post 
office to be 


A place for spring to set her 
foot down. 


It has no lawn about it, nor a 
tree, 


Nor any bird but one 
bedraggled sparrow, 


That rides the ridgepole like a 
weather vane 


Blown round and round for 
lack of any arrow 


To point it into wind. The 
gusts of rain 


Shine cold upon slate roof and 
limestone wall; 

And inside, marble floor and 
iron grille 

Deny that they have anything 
at all 

To do with violet or daffodil. 

But every March an odd, 
persistent cheeping 

Tunes up behind the doors and 
window grates 

Until the place brims over 
with the peeping 

Of newborn chickens in their 
shipping crates, 

And anybody dropping in can 
tell 

That spring has pecked its way 
out of the shell. 





He didn’t want the boy to die, He’d save 
him. I prayed hard to God to just scare her 
away. We couldn’t live no longer with her 
here. Donna would go crazy. She couldn’t 
stand no more.” 

“When you sent the tequila to Steven 
Graham, did you pray?” 

“Yes, I did. It was his own stuff I sent 
him. He shouldn’t have been taking it. He 
shouldn’t have drunk liquor all the time. I 
knew all about him, Donna told me the 
whole thing. I was just sick, worrying. But 
when I sent it I knew it wouldn’t kill him if 
God didn’t intend him to die. I didn’t know 
how much to use, but I didn’t figger it made 
any difference. It was up to God. He needed 
a little help right then to make that man do 
what was right. What I thought—maybe he 
would just go sound asleep and never go to 
the apartment at all. I didn’t rightly mean 
to kill him; I knew God would take over.” 
She looked at Jonathan steadily. 

Jonathan said, ‘““He took more, a dose 
from his own bottle, but he’d drunk hers 
first. They’ll have to take her away, Hugh. 
You want to do anything about it?” 
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Kenderton said quietly, “Harry 
Harry looked at him. His face sagg 
shook his head hopelessly. 


It was late evening. In her quiet] 
room, Helen walked to the wind | 
stared out toward the Martin dy 
Donna and Harry were there. Heler er 
with awful certainty where the old 
was; she could remember the sm Nl 
dirty old prison, the echoing sound ¢ 
steps on the bare floors. 

There would be a wave of trem 
publicity. It would break tomorrow. | 
to break; nothing but pyblicity coy ul 
Jamie. Nothing but the most complete 
of the truth. 

Over there in the Martin house... | 
and Harry, facing each other at last 
their two beautiful children asleep ur 
what was to become of them? Ano 
to live, somewhere far away? Was an 
on earth far enough? 

Helen went back to her chair and | 
up her knitting. She was doing a { 
socks for Jamie; just socks, plait 
straight-ahead. A pattern would hay, 
beyond her powers of concentration. | 


1 
) 
1 
| 


Jamie was happy, and now he co y 
happy. At dinnertime he had come i 
Burke, spattered and smeared, — 
proudly in his hand a miraculous p al 
There was a bright yellow sun exactly, 
middle of the canvas, and some fairly o} 
trees in a neat row all around the edg 
tawny lump with four projections was 
ously King. One round object with a) 
skirt appeared to be Beatrice. | 

“Why, it’s wonderful, Jamie,” Hele 
said warmly, loving the smiling hides 

“Tt has a very spechul name,” Jam 
her importantly. j 

Burke said carefully, ‘It’s a pri 1 
very neat little primitive. It isn’t ev 
who could turn out a primitive at th 
first go.’ 

“See ?’’ Jamie said. “See what I did 
went across to Jerry. “Could va 
primitive?” 

Jerry, deeply if silently appreciat 
what Burke had last night done for hi 
nephew, put a swift arm around th 
and gave him a quick hug. He said g 
“T guess I could do almost anything j 
except paint a primitive.” 

Now Jamie was asleep, and safe, up 

She was sitting there in the quiet wh 
front door opened. Burke stood in the 
way. 

“May I come in?” 

“With pleasure,”’ 
down her knitting. 

“T like to see you doing that.” 

“T’ve just dropped three stitches. 
can’t pick them up so well by lamplig} 


Helen said, ani 


H: sat down in the armchair nee 
door, locked his hands under his chi 
stared at her over them. He said, “3 
not really beautiful. But you’re ex 
satisfying to look at.” 

“Well, that’s something.” 

“You'll probably never be fat.” 

“I hope not.’ 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight. I'll be twenty- -nine?t 
month.”” She smiled at him. “Is th} 
right?” 

“Helen... you’re going to marr|[i 
aren’t you? I need you very much. 
pose it’s too soon to think about it. ]} 
love with you, but it’s too soon — 
you know how I feel, when I’m in lovi 
you?” 

“No,” Helen said slowly. “I don’t |i 
In some ways I am extremely ignoran} 

Their eyes met and held. His were an/|ts 
loving, hopeful. He said, “It seems s}1! 
waste of time, living like this, when 
so near.”’ 

She said, “‘ Jerry says I’m frozen ina 
of ice. I think it’s true. But . . . Burk 
you give me time to find myself?”pi 
smiled. ‘You can help my boy ¢o be ¢/4 
little primitive.” 

Burke grinned happily. ‘I think 
teach you to be a neat little primitive)? | 
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The difference 
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P| 
When planning your child’ s meals, avoid food fads. Spinach may work | 
miracles for Popeye, but other foods can serve your child as well. | 


oolish notions about tood 


By DR. HERMAN N. BU 
President, Chicago Board of 















Nor long ago I was advising a young Another notion we encounter 
mother about her child’s diet. “Plenty frequently is that an acid fo 
of fruits and vegetables,” I said, add- milk should not be taken at the 
ing, “It’s always a good plan to start meal because the acid food will) 
off his day with an orange or half dle the milk.” It would be diffie} 
grapefruit for breakfast.’ find a more mistaken theo y) 
“Oh, I never give Jimmy grape- this. There are acids in the ste 
fruit,”’ the mother said in a shocked which sour milk as the first sté 
voice. “It causes acidity!” digestion, whether one takes} 
The very laudable interest in nu- foods at the same time or not} 
trition that has characterized the last food that is wholesome in itsél 
thirty years or so, unfortunately, has be eaten in combination with | 
brought with it a number of fads and wholesome foods. ; 
notions. A new discovery is an- Sometimes these notions 4 
nounced. Many lay people are in- of ignorance, and sometimes” 
clined to take it quite out of context knowledge that is wrongly ap 
and go to absurd lengths in putting On one occasion a seriously mal 
it into effect. ished youngster was brought t 
In our children’s clinics in Chicago The mother had a Ph.D. in nw 
we frequently encounter these mis- and had done research in Vit 
taken ideas about the vices or virtues By». So impressed was she B 
of some quite ordinary article of diet.I | value of Byy that she had beene 
wonder, for instance, how many moth- — ming her child with foods rich if 
ers have the notion that tomatoes, substance, to the exclusion of 
oranges and grapefruit cause acidity, equally needed food elements. 
%, ey and carefully limit their youngsters’ sult—a condition as bad as th 
Cc intake of these healthful foods as a she had known nothing about 









































° | ° ne ene q7w result. Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit tion atall. - 
1S 0 te] | tms ae ols and the other citrus fruits do have a I have seen many mothers w 
- - oo Gohwrony weak acid content. But what is not an unshakable conviction that! 
ER process of digestion, the acid is cle of diet, and that given enoug 
O | L pOWD that these ‘‘acid’”’ foods actually con- | Spinach is a food that has sufferé 
tribute to the body’s alkaline balance. a result of overestimation of its 


— BA BY generally known is that in the normal _ is nutritional magic in some one 
; A BY quickly neutralized. The net result is it, the child can’t help being hee 
Of course, some children are allergic tues. Popeye, of course, may havé 











fot ru adobrenr ; to certain foods, and tomatoes are one —_ something to do with this. But spl 
Ss888CesccosCe we joow of the commoner causes of allergy. has had its ups and downs ever 
NETS fom opis But barring this factor, there is no it was found to be particularly ™ 

pi (Qe reason why children past the baby certain vitamins and minerals. 
i Sieusepapone stage may not eat as much tomato Children usually like spinach 


and citrus fruit as they like. it is presented to them as just ano) 
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food. But when mothers look upon it as a 
cure-all and try to cram it down their young- 
sters in quantities, it is only human nature 
for boys and girls to grow up loathing it. 

A rather amusing corollary to this over- 
emphasis came when one of my highly edu- 
cated mothers told me, “I don’t bother with 
spinach any more. I read that it does no good 
unless there is copper in the diet too.” 

Now here are the facts about spinach. Like 
the other green leafy vegetables, spinach has 
many of the vitamins needed in a balanced 
diet. It is particularly rich in minerals. But 
all the minerals it offers can also be found 
in a number of other vegetables and in lean 
meats. 

It is undeniably a splendid food that might 
take its place once or twice a week on the 
child’s luncheon or supper menu. But it isn’t 
the only healthful food and it works no 
miracles. Let children enjoy it for its good 
taste. Try to forget the vitamins and min- 
erals that are going down your youngster’s 
throat and you will be doing a service both 
to your child and to a much-abused food. 

On the other hand, I find that there are 
mothers who limit a child’s intake of lean 
meat, another rich source of vitamins and 
minerals as well as of proteins, because they 
have read that meat causes high blood pres- 
sure in later life. I have even had mothers 
ascribe cancer to meat eating. Yet there is 
no evidence that there is a connection be- 
tween cancer and the presence or absence in 
the diet of any particular food. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the same may be said about 
heart disease, certainly in the case of chil- 
dren. 

Lean meat is a very important element 
in the nutrition of children, providing pro- 
teins that are greatly needed for growth. 
There should be at least one serving on 
every child’s daily menu. We are even feed- 
ing specially prepared and sieved meats to 
babies at quite young ages. 


N OR is there any harm in serving meat rare, 
which is the way many children like it, ex- 
cept in the case of pork. Pork, of course, 
should be thoroughly cooked, to avoid the 
possibility that the parasites occasionally 
found in it may survive. 

Another false notion, yet one widely held, 
is that children should not be given anything 
fried. It is true that for the very young child, 
foods fried in deep fat take longer to digest 
and in some cases may cause digestive up- 
sets. Therefore deep-fried foods should not 
be given the child until he is at least five or 
six years old, and only occasionally after 
that. But fried eggs, fish, potatoes and many 
kinds of meat.are perfectly healthful for a 
child of five or six and older, provided they 
take their place in a balanced diet that in- 
cludes fresh fruits and vegetables, milk and 
cheese, lean meats and whole-grain or forti- 
fied cereals. 

I doubt if many people still believe that 
“fish is brain food” or that “fruit seeds 
cause appendicitis.’’ But we do occasionally 
run into a prejudice against using aluminum 
pans for cooking a child’s food, on the basis 
that the aluminum will “poison”’ it. This is 
perhaps the most absurd of all the absurd 
food notions. The heat required to bring 
about chemical reaction to any metal is 
many times that used in cooking. Long be- 
fore any change that would contaminate the 
food could take place, the food itself would 
be burned away. 

There is one more thing I would like you 
to remember. No matter how wholesome a 
food is in itself, it should not be indulged in 
to such an extent that the child has no appe- 
tite for other wholesome foods that make up 
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and feel better— 


Relief—the fast relief you want! That headachy, 
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So take Bayer Aspirin! And for soothing relief 
of sore throat due to a cold, gargle three times 
daily with 3 Bayer Aspirin tablets dissolved 


a balanced diet. 

The wisest procedure is to plan your 
youngster’s meals in accordance with a 
standard nutritional chart that may be ob- 
tained from your family doctor, or school 
or public-health authorities. If a boy or 
girl has digestive upsets, or isn’t gaining 


properly, consult the doctor. Don’t go off on 
food tangents because of things you read or BAY Ee ae 
hear from friends. Fads for or against ordi- 
nary wholesome foods are seldom based on [\ S [> o [22 0 IN] 
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real dietary principles. They are much more 
likely to be foolish fancies. END 
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existence in the womb, completely protected 
from any external influences. We now know 
that this is not true. 

The Fels Institute workers at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, under the 
direction of Dr. L. W. Sontag, have found 
that mothers undergoing periods of severe 
emotional distress during pregnancy fre- 
quently have infants which exhibit evidences 
of irritable and hyperactive nervous sys- 
tems. 

The cases observed presented a variety of 
gastrointestinal disturbances and in some 
there were also an increase in heart rate, 
increased sensitivity of the blood vessels, in 
terms of constriction and dilation, and 
changes in respiratory pattern. 

Dr. J. L. Halliday, psychiatrist, who stud- 
ied cases of pregnant women in England 
who were separated from and anxious about 
their husbands during the war, corroborates 
these findings and has also found strong evi- 
dence to suggest that patients who develop 
recurring depressive states in adult life fre- 
quently do so because of the grievous emo- 
tional disturbances of their mothers during 
pregnancy. 

As recently as June, 1953, Dr. William 
Kroger, gynecologist of the Chicago Medical 
School, told the American Medical Associa- 
tion that “disturbing maternal emotions and 
behavior may produce a neurotic fetus with 
a predisposition for a wide variety of psy- 
chosomatic diseases.”’ 

All this is not to say that every mother 
who is emotionally disturbed during preg- 
nancy will give birth to a neurotic baby. Nor 
does it mean that every baby with intestinal 
disturbances or other symptoms mentioned 
is neurotic. The existence of a physical cause 
for the baby’s trouble must always be thor- 
oughly considered. 


However, there is now sufficient evidence 
from many sources to indicate that the un- 
born child can be variously affected by phys- 
ical changes in the mother, and that al- 
though a woman cannot ‘‘mark”’ her baby 
by seeing something unpleasant before he 
is born, nor make him a poet by reading 
Keats and Shelley during her pregnancy, 
there are ways in which she definitely can 
influence his behavior pattern. It is largely 
up to her, and to those surrounding her dur- 
ing her pregnancy, whether her infant will 
be born a happy, healthy, sweet-tempered 
individual or an ill-adjusted neurotic. 

There is no cause for anxiety or alarm in 
these facts. Rather, prospective parents can 
rejoice that knowledge is abundantly avail- 
able to them now to enable them to do the 
right thing for their children even before 
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they are born. In this as in all 
“knowledge is power.” = 

Let us get back to Mrs, A 
course very few women lose the 
or suffer any similar intense emo 
during pregnancy, but by log 
extreme case it is easier to unde! 
may occur more commonly ina | 

The death of the husband shi 
who loved her was such a shd 
Andrews’ nervous system that | 
gross chemical changes in her} 
these affected her unborn child, 


Bor have we not been taugh 
is no nervous connection betw 
and fetus? This is a still wide} 
belief, but it is based on a very 
ception of the nervous system. 

Certain parts of the body are 
to activity by a combination of 7 
humoral mechanisms. The hum¢ 
nism is that in which stimulatio 
plished by chemical or, more p 
docrine substances that are carrie¢ 
of the body through the fluid mef 
blood. 

For example, everyone has é 
the discernible physical changes | 
from such emotions as rage or fee 
in perspiration, ‘‘cold feet,” dila) 
pupils of the eyes, acceleration of} 
and so on. Within the body, gland 
tions such as adrenalin are being 
into the blood stream, producin 
physiological effects with whic} 
familiar, and others less obvious, | 

Thus we see that the neurohum ( 
is comprised of the nervous and 
systems interacting with each oth 
the blood stream, and it is in t 
nervous changes in the mother 1 
the fetus. Although the placente 
permit any free interchange be 
maternal and fetal blood streams 
certain chemical substances of sm} 
molecular size which are able to pal 
the placenta. 

In the case of Mrs. Andrews, in 
nervous changes were extreme 
longed, it was no doubt this type ¢ 
chemical in her blood stream w 
through the placenta into the blo 
of her baby. The baby became ¢ 
within the womb. There was ani 
its heart rate and a change in its y 
pattern. In fact, in all ways that i} 
sible to ascertain, the infant exhil, 
rotic tendencies even before it was 
But even in this extreme examp| 
tional shock and its effect on ; 
child, there is no cause for despair. 
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lost for Mrs. Andrews’ baby. With every- 
thing that is now known about the ways in 
which healthy, happy human beings de- 
velop, she has a clear guide to help her over- 
come his congenital difficulties. If she han- 
dles him wisely according to the knowledge 
available, if she loves him adequately, all 
probably will be well. 

It is certainly desirable, however, to give 
every child as good a start in life as possible, 
and it is surely a great deal easier for a 
happy, healthy infant to develop into a 
happy, healthy adult than for a neurotic or 
otherwise ill infant so to develop. Fortu- 
nately, most women can produce happy, 
healthy infants, and not altogether involun- 
tarily or automatically or by chance, as was 
once believed, but through knowledge of 
how to do so. This should be exciting news 
to prospective mothers, both challenging 
and inspirational. 

But what, someone is surely wondering at 
this point, about the constitution with which 
the child is born, its heredity? Is it not true 
that some infants are just naturally high- 
strung or troublesome because they have 
inherited father’s temper or grandma’s 
“nerves,” and nothing can be done about 
it? Not so. Much can be done about it. 

Every human being is an individual un- 
like any other, a unique combination of 
genes, which are the biological units that 
are influential in determining the traits or 
characters of the individual. Every infant 
has, if you will, a unique constitution. But 
constitution is a product of the interaction 
between the biological in- 
heritance of the individual 
and his environment, and 


height. The combined hereditary factors, or 
genes, in a certain child give him a maximum 
height potential of six feet. He could not 
grow any taller under any conditions. How- 
ever, he may never reach his potential 
maximum height. The height he ultimately 
does reach can vary tremendously, depend- 
ing upon such things as his mother’s nutri- 
tion before birth, the economic status into 
which he is born, whether the birth is nor- 
mal, and the amount and kind of love he 
receives. There are cases on record of children 
whose growth was arrested during periods 
when, for one reason or another, they were 
deprived of affection, and who began to 
grow again at a normal rate when they once 
more came under the influence of love. 


TR other words, heredity can be influenced 
in the developing child by controlling his 
environment. Scientists are, in certain areas, 
only beginning to explore the possibilities of 
this fact. There is actually evidence now that 
the baby can acquire habits of response 
while still in the environment of the womb. 
During the last three months of prenatal 
existence, Doctors Sontag, D. K. Spelt and 
D. W. Richards have independently shown, 
the fetus is capable of responding to sounds 
outside the mother’s body. They report cases 
such as that of one woman who found that 
her unborn child invariably became trouble- 
somely active whenever she attended a con- 
cert during the latter weeks of her preg- 
nancy, one who noticed a marked increase 
in fetal activity whenever she came within 
range of the vibrations or 

her washing machine, an- 

other who discovered that 





though the best way to 


“ensure that a child will 


have satisfactory genes is 
to see to it that the genes 
of the parents are satis- 
factory, a great deal can 


I should like to see any 
kind of a man, distinguish- 
cble from a gorilla, that 
some good and even pretty 
woman couid not shape a 
husband out of. 


striking the side of the 
bathtub in which she was 
lying would induce a sud- 
den jump on the part of 
her baby about six weeks 
before it was born. 
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be done to influence the 
development of the genes 
through the environment. 

Genetic questions can 
be answered for prospec- 
tive parents by adequately trained phy- 
sicians or, preferably, a genetics-counseling 
clinic or, in the absence of these, qualified 
geneticists. A geneticist is so trained that he 
can often predict from the history of the 
prospective parents whether their offspring 
are likely to exhibit certain traits about 
which they are concerned. For example, he 
will know that if the prospective father’s 
father has hemophilia (the hereditary disease 
in which the blood does not clot) the couple 
need not fear that their children will be 
affected, since this is a disease which is trans- 
mitted only through the mother to her male 
offspring. Many tragic consequences can be 
averted—either where couples mistakenly 
avoid marrying or having children, or where 
they do have children with unfortunate re- 
sults—merely by asking for advice in the 
proper quarters. 

Geneticists may be found attached to the 
departments of zoology or to the medical 
schools of our colleges and universities. 
Columbia, the University of Michigan, Har- 
vard, the University of California, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Mayo Clinic all have 
geneticists on their medical-school staffs, and 
there are heredity clinics, where the general 
public may go for free consultation, at the 
University of Michigan and the University 
of Minnesota. 


L. is well to remember, however, that con- 
stitution is a process, not an unchanging 
structure which is predestined by heredity 
to function in a particular, predetermined 
manner. Although each individual, from the 
moment of conception, contains within him 
certain potentialities and limitations for de- 
velopment, his environment, even before 
birth, most authorities are agreed, deter- 
mines how fully and in what ways his po- 
tentialities will be realized. Biological hered- 
ity determines not development, but the 
responses of the developing organism to the 
environment. 

A simple example of how this might work 
in the physical area is in the matter of 


—0O. W. HOLMES 


Using this ability of the 
unborn baby to respond to 
sounds, successful efforts 
have been made by Doc- 
tor Spelt to condition it to 
respond in the same or similar ways to a 
secondary stimulus. This is how he achieved 
this in his laboratory: 

A woman in the eighth month of preg- 
nancy, whose unborn child jumped at a cer- 
tain noise, was the subject of the experiment. 
An ordinary doorbell with the gong removed, 
so that the vibration was almost silent, was 
placed against her abdomen several times 
for five seconds. There was no response at 
all from the fetus. Then the bell was applied 
and at the same time the noise which induced 
the jumping response was made. This was 
done over and over, each time pairing the 
silent vibration with the loud sound. After 
fifteen or twenty times, the unborn baby be- 
came conditioned to respond to the vibra- 
tion alone, in the absence of the sound. 

There is, of course, no particular advan- 
tage in teaching a baby in the womb to jump 
when it feels the vibration of a buzzer, but 
the fact that it can be taught to do so indi- 
cates that the potentialities for learning are 
already present before birth, and that pre- 
natal life is not so detached, so unimportant, 
so inaccessible as was once believed. 

To repeat, the environment and therefore 
the development of an unborn child can be 
consciously controlled. It can be controlled 
primarily by the mother who nurtures the 
child, but the father and others on whom 
the mother depends during her pregnancy 
also play a role. 

Mrs. Andrews’ baby was born neurotic 
because of the terrible shock to her emo- 
tional system. But there are less severe emo- 
tional conditions that may also affect an 
unborn child. Everyone knows today how 
important is the mother’s proper nutrition 
during pregnancy for the healthy develop- 
ment of the growing fetus. Every prospective 
mother is cautioned to partake of a diet rich 
in calcium, phosphorus and vitamins B, C 
and D, so that her child will be born strong 
and well formed, with good bones and teeth. 
But how many husbands are told to give 
their wives massive doses of love, so that 
their unborn child will not be malnourished ? 
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If this sounds farfetched or whimsical, be 
assured that it is as strictly scientific as any- 
thing else that has been written here. A 
woman who is troubled during her preg- 
nancy, who is permitted to worry unduly, 
who is not secure and at peace in the love of 
her husband and family, may be in such a 
state of emotional stress that her nutritional 
economy becomes disturbed. 

No matter how adequate such a woman’s 
diet may be, she may suffer from malnutri- 
tion. Dr. B. F. Sieve, of Boston, in a long 
series of studies, has shown the serious nutri- 
tional disorders suffered by many persons as 
a result of emotional disturbances. Doctors 


“We don't have to do anything with it... 
it washes and dries our clothes all by itself" 


The Bendix Duomatic 

is the only washer in the 
world that turns into a dryer 
... automatically! Clothes 

go in dirty, came out clean 
and completely dry. Nobody 
has to do anything 

on, washday— except 


the Duomatic! 


“Not having to watch it is the real thrill. 
| have time for other things.” 


Mrs. H. W. Fulcher, 
Winston Salem, 
North Carolina 
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have fun while the 
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Jaundry. No wet wash 
to struggle with. No 
running back and forth. 
Set the dials just once and the Duomatic 
takes over... washes, rinses and com- 
pletely dries your clothes. All in one con- 
tinuous operation! What’s more, you can 
use the Duomatic as a washer only... 
or a dryer only... whenever you like. 
This remarkable machine is completely 


Fried and Mayer, of Cleveland, have demon- 
strated the same relationship in children. In 
the pregnant woman, malnutrition so in- 
duced may seriously affect the development 
of the fetus. 

Here, as in all other areas of human ex- 
istence, love is the best insurance for healthy 
growth. If the mother is loved enough, her 
well-being probably will be assured, and the 
well-being of the mother means the well- 
being of the child she nourishes. 

This is not to say that the mother need 
only sit back and allow herself to be loved, 
forgetting any other precautions to secure 
the best possible development of her baby. 
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On the contrary, she must do a great deal of 
loving herself. She must love her unborn 
baby enough to consider primarily what is 
best for it, rather than herself. But this is 
easy. Almost everything that is good for the 
baby is good for her, too, and even if it were 
not, there are few women who would not be 
willing to do it anyway. Every normal 
woman loves the child in her womb. 
Certainly the matter of the pregnant 
woman’s diet cannot be too strongly stressed. 
It is obvious that the fetus can be influenced 
by the foods its mother consumes. Without 
fail, poor nutrition will result in a poorly de- 
veloped child; good nutrition in a well-de- 


| “The way it keeps washwater hot is marvelous. 
: | Gets the clothes so much cleaner.” 


Mrs. Rose Hofsetz, Denver, Colorado 


What Mrs. Hofsetz means, of course, is the Bendix 
Magic Heater that gets washwater extra hot and 
keeps it hot while the clothes are washing. Dirt 
can’t hold out against the combination of fresh, 
hot suds and Bendix hi-lift, deep-surge Tumble 
Action. And your clean, clean clothes are fluff 
dried at safe low temperatures. All in one machine! 
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veloped one. The fetus suffers 
mother from an inadequate diet 
of Drs. J. H. Ebbs, F. F. Tisdall 
and many others are conclusive g 
group of workers at Harvard, 
study on 216 mothers and 
found that every stillborn child, 
dying during the first few days a 
prematures with one excepti 
functionally immature infants, 
mothers who had had inadequa 
ing pregnancy. 

Another aspect of the unborn 
trition, perhaps not generally kn 
at least as early as its fifth mon 
the amniotic fluid with which it 
in the womb. This fluid is som 
tive, for example, in sugar, but 
can be remedied. Dr. Karl De 
sterdam, was the first to find t 
saccharin is introduced by dir 
through the center of the mothe 
into the amnion, or sac, in which th 
enclosed, the fetus will consume } 
amounts of it. Proof of this is the 
saccharin can subsequently be four 
umbilical-vein blood and in the firs} 
these infants, and the effectivenes 
process is indicated by evidence | 
quantity of fluid is reduced and ke 
control, insuring that there will be 
fects to mother or baby. 

Adequate rest for the pregnant 
also most important. The Fels” 
workers have found that the pr 
mother’s prolonged, excessive fati 
cause irritability and hyperactivi 
unborn child, which may result in| 

It would be wise, also, for pi 


: 


for these may seriously affect fe 
old obstetrical practice of heavil 
pregnant mother with barbiturates 
ilar drugs prior to delivery often pre 
Prof. W. F. Windle, of Philadelp) 
others have shown, asphyxiation a 
damage in the baby at birth, but 
stetricians recommend such heavy| 
today. | 

There has been much discussion é 
ulation about the effect on her ui 
of the pregnant mother’s smo 
there is an effect is certain. The 
the Fels Institute at Yellow Spring 
have found that the smoking of € 
cigarette may produce a change int 
rate of the fetus, generally an i 
sometimes a decrease. The change) 
marked after the eighth month of pre 
Although there is as yet no definite 
on this subject, maternal smoki 
damage not only to the heart of 
child but to its entire cardiovasc 
and-blood-vessel) system, and 
many other organs. It is quite 
though unproved, that the increa' 
ing among pregnant women may 
relationship to the increase in cardi 
tions in our population. With these 
ties in mind, many women will certaij 
to give up smoking during their pre 
rather than take a chance on the | D 
their babies. 


Ayoruer commonly repeated “‘ol¢ 
tale” is that a pregnant woman’s 
cravings for certain foods were bad 
unborn baby. The scientists one 
poohed such nonsense, but here again 
wives seem to have been right and #] 
tists inadequately informed. j 

There is evidence now that many} 
food allergy in infants and children 
traced to the eating habits of the mo 
ing pregnancy. Dr. Bret Ratner, 
York, and many other investigato 
abundantly proved this. 

Doctor Ratner cites the case of 
aged five, who had had no sign of am 
allergy up to his fourth year. When 
to the specialist, he had been having 
of asthma for the past year. These 
seemed to be related to food, as t 
curred after certain meals. It develop 
during her pregnancy Billy’s mother 
a desire for nuts, and had eaten 4 


Billy, when tested, was found to havé 

















“to many different kinds of nuts. 
-ved for many months, and had 
‘tacks as long as he did not eat 


Doctor Ratner’s cases is that of 
__ <2d 71% months, who was admit- 
‘heilergy clinic of the Sydenham 


ziia. The child’s mother told the 
qa/uring her pregnancy she had in- 
alrst continuously in wheat-con- 

9¢3, ate a loaf of bread a day, two 
ek, large amounts of cakes and 
e discontinued this excessive 
of wheat after Mary was born, 
sted the child for six months, dur- 
hime there was no evidence of 
vever, during the month and a 
; to the visit to the doctor, since 
first been given wheat cereals 


‘ong reactions. 
dms to be little doubt that the 
i of these children were caused by 


gest that a single gene is responsible for Mon- 
golism, and that under certain circumstances 
it does not express itself until the mother is 
older. This is the kind of case in which uncer- 
tain couples would find the advice of a 
trained geneticist invaluable. 

The optimum period for childbearing 
seems to lie between the years of twenty- 
three and twenty-nine. On the average, be- 
fore twenty-three years of age, the younger 
the mother, and after twenty-nine years of 
age, the older the mother, the higher are the 
maternal- and infant-mortality rates. In the 
younger mothers the responsible factor ap- 
pears to be inadequate development of the 
reproductive system. In the older mothers, 
the progressive decline of the functions of 
that system is almost certainly responsible. 


L should be remembered, however, that 
these are statistical findings, and that there 
are plenty of children born well after their 
mothers’ thirty-eighth birthday who are in 
every way perfectly healthy. Age should 
never alone deter any woman from maternity. 
It is merely especially 
important for the older 
woman first to seek the 
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wile they were Fhe Hoer experience for the child. 
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at in each Nothing can change her way— series of changes initi- 
4 sensitivity nothing can stop it ated by the birth proc- 
dent, in Billy But the sound of his latchkey ess constitute a rude 
; four years at the prim front door. disturbance of its more 
‘gan to eat Her work half done, she draws or less uneventful exist- 
1 Mary until a dreamy finger ence up to that time, 
ven months Over the sill, not thinking of and it is at this stage 
jfed wheat Felder that its first anxiety 
ee A book, a vase persuade her is developed. But thisis 
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include aes a opment. Anxiety serves 
ilar cases, Devouring beauty like a lonely the individual as a 
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ent evidence between whelmed without warn- 
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‘ive mothers, 
assist in the 
evelopment of their babies by 
excessive indulgence in any one 
vere allergy can unpleasantly affect 
val’ s entire physical and emotional 


v well known that rubella, or Ger- 
es, is one of several virus diseases 
be transmitted from mother to 
‘that if the mother contracts this 
ring the first four months of preg- 
may give birth to a congenitally 
hild. It is of course wise for a preg- 
an not to expose herself knowingly 
sibility of any sort of infection. In 
of German measles, scientists are 
a methods of prevention, and there 
ossibility that inoculation against 
ll be part of the pediatrician’s pro- 
‘eventive medicine just as is vacci- 
1inst smallpox. 


ya high correlation between the age 
ther and such factors as infant- 
rates, prematurity, stillbirths and 
res. Abnormal conditions appear 
ficantly higher frequency in the in- 
‘older mother. Dr. L. S. Penrose, of 
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*xample, has found that half the 
ses Of Mongolism were born to 
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There is nothing real but what 
his eyes have seen, 

And nothing lovely that he has 
not found fair. 


pared—he would cross 
the street blithely in 
front of'a moving 
truck—and he could 
not survive. 

However, there is 
some evidence which 
indicates that too pro- 
longed a birth experi- 
ence may be both psychically and physically 
damaging to the child: psychically in creating 
overanxiety, as Dr. Phyllis Greenacre has 
pointed out, and physically in retarding 
growth, as Doctor Sontag and others have 
shown. Good prenatal care can do much to 
avoid this. In almost every case, if the pro- 
spective mother is well cared for in all the 
areas suggested here, her child is much more 
likely to have a normal birth experience. 

Knowledge is the key. Parents need no 
longer be doubtful or anxious about many of 
the things that troubled previous generations 
because they did not know what to do. Par- 
ents today can know. 

And the knowledge is encouraging, even 
inspiring. Since a child’s constitution is not 
predestined —since there is so much that can 
be done for him even before he is born—his 
parents can have a hand in his future from 
the very beginning. 

The mental and physical health of the 
child begins with the health of the fetus; its 
care begins with the care of the fetus. In this 
respect, nothing is more important than the 
health and well-being of the mother who 
nourishes it. 

A child must be loved, even before it is 
born, by a mother who is loved. That, really, 
is all there is to it, and what could be sim- 
pler? Nothing in the world is simpler or more 
natural than love. END 
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BUY-LINES 
by Nancy Sasser 









AN ADVERTISING COLUMN 







OU CAN LOSE WEIGHT .. . without losing friends and alien- 
ating your family! That’s a danger when people diet you know 
. because they drink cup after cup of coffee to “keep going’ and 
compensate for that “empty feeling”. It’s no wonder they get so 
tense and irritable they “snap” at everyone in sight. I used to be 
like that when I’d reduce . . . but not any more! Now I drink 
INSTANT POSTUM instead—and I recommend it to you... 
for POSTUM is caffein-free . . . so there’s no chance of “‘coffee nerves”. 
What’s more, it contains almost no calories and I’m sure you’ll love 
its hearty, grain-rich flavor as much as I do. . . as well as the way 
POSTUM satisfies that hungry feeling without making you nervous 
and edgy! And speaking of diets, I have a safe, effective one I'd like 
to send you: 





FREE .. . The POSTUM Calm Nerves Reducing Diet! Has 22 illustrated pages 
of menus, weight charts and priceless tips galore to help you have a slimmer, trimmer figure!’ You 
must try it... so check OFFER #1 in box. 


EBRUARY IS A FESTIVE MONTH . .. with three gala occasions that ‘‘invite”’ 
you to have a party. So if I were you, I'd “‘accept” with pleasure . . . but be sure 
that GOOD-AIRE is part of your party plans! I, for one, wouldn’t consider enter- 
taining without it . . . because it keeps unpleasant indoor odors 
Liatstopiay from lingering anywhere. It really works wonders . . . in fact, nothing 
Coes see eaesec I’ve ever tried beats GOOD-AIRE for making odors disappear! 
~2\ SLi Easy-does-it, too . . . you just push the lever on the GOOD-AIRE 
eV) ~ can and offensive odors vanish in seconds! I’m not exaggerating 
0" 4 ~ . it takes a mere touch of the finger to whisk away all household 
( odors . . . from cooking, bathrooms, pets and the nursery . . . plus 
disagreeable odors from stale air and tobacco smoke! That’s why 
I think that GOOD-AIRE means good etiquette . . . a courtesy you 
af ——, should extend to your family as well as your guests. The cost? 
Only 98c for the regular size and $1.89 for the large economy size . . . at your Drug, 
Grocery, Hardware or Dept. Store. 





















KNOW MANY TEEN-AGERS who’re embarrassed by pimples, rash, black- 

heads or some other externally caused blemish . . . is yours? If so, I hope you'll 
accept this SPECIAL OFFER . . . a chance to get the CUTICURA “‘Good Looks Kit?! 
You really should . . . for it contains generous trial sizes of 
CUTICURA Soap, CUTICURA Ointment, CUTICURA 
Medicated Liquid and a sample of CUTICURA Talcum.. . 
all with tested, scientific ingredients that not only “‘solve’? most 
complexion problems, but also improve the complexion at the 
same time! CUTICURA is the only leading skin medication 
that actually zmproves the skin. . . as well as clears up pimples, 
blemishes, etc.! And here’s all you do. . . just cleanse with 
fragrant, non-alkaline CUTICURA Soap, smooth on CUTICURA Ointment at 
night... then apply greaseless “invisible” CUTICURA Medicated Liquid during the 
day .. . over or under your make-up. So for your youngsters’ sake and your own 
peace of mind send for the “Good Looks Kit”. . . see OFFER #2 in box. 







HERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME these cold wintry evenings . . . especially 
when you gather the family together and play PARKER Games! That’s what 
we do as soon as the dinner dishes are done . . . for these fascinating Games not only 
lL, “spell”? fun for everyone, but promote such a wonderful feeling of 
PFCIAL py family solidarity! And there’s a PARKER Game to suit every taste 
ee Ee OFFER) a “T”. . . regardless of age, interest and mood. My own par- 
Ghatae favorite, though, is ““Aeyword”. . . the best crossword board 
game I’ve ever played and I’ve played them all. But you'll like the 
others, too . . . such as “Clue’’, “Sorry”? and ‘‘ Monopoly’, for instance. 
And remember _.. PARKER Games are also the “life”? of any party 
and make perfect prizes. Which reminds me . . . if you want to be 
the most popular hostess in town, get this: 





PRICELESS BOOKLET... .""How to Have Family Fun and Popular Parties". Contains ideas and 
suggestions galore . . . including special party themes and unusual refreshments! You'll love it 
. so check OFFER #3 in box. 


ID YOU RUN out of “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape during the holidays? 

Well, then, get several new rolls . . . but quick! It’s your handiest home helper the 
year ’round, I think . . . I couldn’t get along without it myself. And listen to this 

. new formula ‘‘Scotch” Brand Tape sticks six times tighter 
than ever before. In other words, it sticks tight enough for any 
sealing, mending or holding chore... and actually holds up 
to 8000 times its own weight! “‘Scotch” Brand Tape also comes 
in convenient home-sized rolls in handy dispensers that are 
priced from I5c to 39c ... and the bigger the roll you buy 
the more tape you get for every penny! That’s right *~ . . to 
get the most for your money, always look for the famous trade- 
mark ‘‘Scotch” and the plaid design on the dispenser. Then 
you can be sure you’re getting America’s No. | cellophane 
tape . . . not some substitute. 





SCHOSSSHSSHSHSSSHSHHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHHHSSHHHSHSHSEHHSHSHSHSSEEEHSHEHSHHEEEEE 
e Write Nancy Sasser, Dept. P-2, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. for: e 
: OFFER #1... FREE BOOKLET “The POSTUM Calm Nerves Reducing Diet”. . 
e () OFFER 42... CUTICURA'’S “Good Looks Kit”... please enclose 25c. e 
e () OFFER 43... PARKER GAMES BOOKLET .. ."'How fo Have Family Fun and Popular Parties”. e 
e Enclose 25c, please. e 
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Fresh, moist and beautiful, made from Pillsbury, the comple 
cake mix, that women have made their first choice. 
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sweeps up twenty-three-month-old Sandra and buries her nose in 
the silky tangle of her blond curls. “Jealous,” she explains briefly. 
a “T don’t dare leave her alone with the baby.” She pours herself a 
Se cup of coffee and sinks into a large white Lawson chair, balancing the 


cup on one knee, and pudgy Sandra, in red overalls, on the other. 


HOW AMERICA LIVES E 


Roy and Dell Smith, of Minneapolis. list their big needs: “More money, more time, more vitamin puls!”’ 


“No matter where I turn, 
there's tugging and pulling 


and work that’s never done.” 





“Sunday starts a frantic week. If 
ve been too hard to live with, I 
take Steve to church.” Dell back. 
Roy leaves to sell real estate—or 
ries to. Steve, who adores him. 
runs sobbing after car: “Don’t go!” Dell Smith is an attractive woman of twenty-seven 
with a stunning figure and good straight features. 
Her carriage would become a queen—only the dark 
smudges under her blue eyes and the sallow cast to 
her skin as the day wears on hint of the physical 
exhaustion which often overtakes her. 

“Dell can look as fresh and pretty as a fourteen- 
year-old or else she looks as if she’s going to die in 
an hour,” a relative summed up the amazing varia- 
tion in her looks. 

“Year before last our income was $5000 and our 
doctors’ bills $500.7’ says Dell. “We had everything 


to worry about at once—an uncertain income, jeal- 
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without springs my sense of humor vanishes.” 
>he is one of those rare women who suffer from 


eTnICIOUS anemia of pregnancy,” as some doctors 


“David 1S hungry a sometimes I forget _ 





“Baby was born af 


doctor’s warning “No more children fol 
years.” Pregnancy for Dell (varicose ye 


anemia) is perilous, invalids her for maa 


call it, a condition so uncommon that it seldom 
appears on hospital records. In about the fourth 
month of pregnancy her normally rather low blood 
count plummets to a dangerously low 55 and stays 
there until she is almost ready to deliver. For this, 
liver shots, pills and blood transfusions give but 
temporary relief. 

“Every morning last winter I’d wake up and say 
to myself, ‘It must be possible to move,’”’ related 
Dell. “"T’'ve got two children. I’ve got to move that 
arm and that leg and get out of bed.” 

Meanwhile in the Smiths’ gay kitchen with its 
red-white-and-blue Provincial wallpaper and scarlet 
cotton ruffled curtains, her husband Roy, a carefree 
bachelor until almost thirty-one, was fixing a piping- 
hot cup of coffee to bring her in bed. He would then 
rouse up and diaper Sandra and waken active three. 
and-a-half-year-old Stephen, and make their beds, 


stack dishes and do CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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Steve demands attention, ==" 


down with him, “but 
obeys his father at a word,” she puzzles. He had pneu- 
monia at 2, fractured skull from a fall at 3, has hay 


fever. Smiths want to favor him but fear spoiling. 


Outside world oa a 


oO ew 





}dy coaxes for love. 


“Jealous of new baby,” Dell decides. neighbors for Dell. First winter 


“At cuddly age—wants fussing over.” in new $13,900 home, she met no one. 
| Dell tries, but day from 7:30 a.m. to 


11:30 p.m. doesn’t yield a relaxed hour. 


Now:/Roys urging more time out. 





? She makes quick-mix meal, blazes trai 
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through toys on floor, pots in sink. On 


LATA 


irregular hours, he works days, week 


ends. 3 nights, hoping to up income. 





And always the wash! 


She launders twice a day, “never can 
finish ironing.” Washer, dryer are in 


basement. laundry all in living room as 





“reminder.” She views it in despair. 


Idren go out, construction nearby worries Dell—Steve climbs, recklessly. Often he'll rush home. ask, “Do vou love me?’ 





Dog-tired, | 


Roy is a pillar of strength. 


“Once O] week. I tell CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122 


ting things off to a good start” before he left for 


work. “And there things would stay,” relates Dell, 


what he considered “get- 


* 


s wonderful!” 


him he 


“while mamma collapsed for the day on the sofa.” 
\t might Roy would get busy at the sink—‘‘and 
nobody loathes doing dishes more than my hus- 
band” —help with the children’s baths and get them 
into bed. All this on top of a new job that was a des- 
perate matter of sink or swim. ““Do you wonder that 
at least once a week I tell him he’s wonderful!” 
“By the time that Dell was into her third preg- 


nancy in four years I knew what to expect,” modestly 


states this University of Minnesota graduate. “We 
both knew that she’d snap back afterward, so the 
only thing was to get through the nine months the 
best we could.” 

Unlike many young women who feel best when 


pregnant, Dell has several other possible complica- 


lons Of pregnancy NTR D ON PAGE 
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1e makes breakfast, does dishes. 


work. 


ouse-cleans at night. after 





1 ll soothe baby, solve crisis, never raise his voice. “We all.” Dell says, awed, 





quiet down.” 


In trackless ground, Roy talks of ideal home to 
clients—trees, hammock, geraniums at window, all 
take shape. After 3 


work, 


years in store. he switched to 
“but 
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Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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Iam interested in food, but when you take care of three small children 


mo, make & Feosy 


and do all the housework without any help, there is very little time left 


to think about meals. We stick to simple, easy dishes, even for parties. |j \ 





By DELL SMITH 


Mam Loat 





with Mustard Sauce 


Buttered Whole Onions. Carrots and Potatoes 


Gingerbread with Whipped Cream 


At a housewarming for the Smiths’ new basement living room, each guest brought along one main 
dish—a meat-and-vegetable casserole, a sandwich loaf, salad. All Dell had to do was make coffee. 


Chicken Mexicaine 


Green Salad with Cottage 












Cheese—F reach Dressing 


Greengage Plums 


STUART 





OMETIMES I can’t start to get dinner 
till Roy comes home to take the children 
off my hands. Here’s an easy dinner after a 
hard day. 
Chicken Mexicaine. Melt 2 tablespoons but- 
ter or margarine in a saucepan. Add 114 cups 
chopped onions, 4 cup minced green pepper, 
1 clove garlic, minced, and 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley. Cook until soft. Stir in an 
8-ounce can tomato sauce, 114 teaspoons 
salt, 14 cup vinegar and 1 cup chicken broth. 
Add 3 cups cooked diced chicken and cook 
slowly for 20 minutes. Mix 1 cup grated 
Cheddar cheese with 4 cups cooked rice, 
add 14 cup butter or margarine. Heat. Serve 
Chicken Mexicaine over rice. Serves 4. 


Creole-Mash Casserole 


String Beans with 
Curry Butter 


a Frozen-Raspberry- 


and-Pear Compote 


FTEN, at the end of the day, I ge) 

gregarious urge, call up a couple} 
friends or my brother and his wife and 
them over for dinner. Then I have to p 
what we’re going to eat! Here’s an improm} 
dinner for six for just such an occasion. 
Ham Loaf. Mix together 114 pounds gro 
lean smoked ham and 1 pound ground le 
fresh pork. Mix this with 1 slightly beat 
egg, 14 cup milk, 14 teaspoon pepper ane 
cup fine cracker crumbs. Turn mixture ¢ 
on shallow baking pan and shape into a k 
with your hands. Bake in a moderate ové 
350° F., for 11% hours. In the meantime, b 
together 1 cup brown sugar, 14 cup vineg 
14 cup water and 1 tablespoon prepa 
mustard for 10 minutes. Pour mixture 0 
ham loaf, bake 14 hour, basting sevel 
times. Serve with mustard sauce. 
Mustard Sauce. To 1 cup light cream saul} 
add 2 tablespoons prepared mustard, | 
clove garlic, crushed, 1 tablespoon Worceste 
shire sauce. Heat together. 








‘Ee is another of my favorite “ partyis 
menus that can be whipped up in a jiff 
And it’s the best way I know to give newZ 
to corned-beef hash. 

Creole-Hash Casserole. In a skillet melt 
tablespoons butter or margarine. Add 7) 
cup chopped onion and brown slightly. Ad 
an 8-ounce can tomato sauce, 3 dashe| 
Tabasco, 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce) } 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard and 4 ts 
spoon salt. With a fork, break up contents 
two l-pound cans corned-beef hash. In 
114-quart greased casserole make layé 
of the sauce, corned-beef hash and ra | 
grated sharp Cheddar cheese, beginning an 
ending with a layer of sauce. Bake in 4 
moderate oven, 350° F., about 25 minutes 
Serves 6. 
































Hot Spiced Tomato Juice 





addock in Mushroom Sauce 
Vhopped Celery, Lettuce and 
Water Cress Salad 
lompote of Fresh Orange Sec- 
tions and Bing Cherries 





im Mushroom Sauce. Arrange 1 
addock fillets and 1 pound scallops 
in a skillet. Add 1 cup hot water. 


F garine until mushrooms are tender. 
-mushrooms, 14 teaspoon salt and a 
‘pepper to mushroom-soup mixture. 
di 34 cup grated Cheddar cheese and 
if the fish stock. Use dry sherry in- 
1’ stock if you like the flavor. Arrange 
« _and scallops in alternate layers with 
yom sauce in a 2-quart casserole. Bake 
pderate oven, 350° F., about 30 min- 
‘ves 6-8. 


(—;. 


| Minneapolis winters are so bitter 
‘d that when I ask people to travel 
ance for a dinner party, I feel I have 
them something really special. This 
is a favorite of ours. 
Jennese. Have your butcher cut 4 
| boneless veal into 1’’ cubes. Dust 
vith a mixture of 2 tablespoons flour, 
cons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 
_| cup butter or margarine in a large 
» Brown the meat well, adding up to 
1 nore butter or margarine as needed. 
(; veal, add 2 tablespoons butter or 
5 Le. 24 cup chopped onion, 4 table- 
r/finely diced green pepper and 2 
arlic, crushed, and brown slightly. 
€n 21% tablespoons flour, and then 
cups canned chicken stock or 
juillon, 2 tablespoons paprika and 
|y»wned veal. Cover and simmer 20 
v}, 
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THE Casserole 
Sliced Cucumbers Marinated 
in French Dressing 


Canned Pineapple and 
Fresh Apple Sections 


Y sister taught me this recipe. We call 

it THE casserole because it comes in 
handy on so many hectic days, is so easy and 
infinitely variable as to ingredients. Here’s 
the basic recipe. 
THE Casserole. Sauté 3 strips bacon cut into 
1’’ pieces. Remove bacon and brown 1 pound 
ground beef and 14 cup chopped onion in 
bacon fat. Season meat with 1 teaspoon salt 
and 4 teaspoon pepper. Mix together one 
1014-ounce can condensed tomato soup, 14 
cup water and 2 teaspoons chili powder. Ina 
11%-quart greased casserole make layers of 
4 ounces medium egg noodles which have 
been cooked in boiling salted water, the 
ground-beef-and-onion mixture, bacon, 14 
cup finely diced green pepper, 14 cup grated 
sharp Cheddar cheese, one 12-ounce can 
whole-kernel corn, drained, and the tomato 
soup, ending with a layer of tomato soup on 
top. Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 30 
minutes, or until hot and bubbly. Serves 6. 


Veal Viennese 


Cooked Asparagus and Endive 


with French Dressing 
Hot Freneh Bread 
with Spiced Butter 


Assorted Cheese Tray 


Add 1% pint thick commercial sour cream, 
blend, and heat through but do not boil. 
Serve immediately with toasted, slivered 
almonds as an accompaniment. Serves 8. 

Spiced Butter. Melt 14 pound butter or mar- 
garine in a saucepan. Blend in 1 teaspoon 
prepared mustard and 2 teaspoons chopped 
chives. Brush on slices of French bread. Heat 
bread in hot oven, 400° F., about 5 minutes. 
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_.. Her loveliness | never knew 


Until she smiled on me: 


Oh! then | saw her eye was bright 


A well of love, a spring of light. 


COLERIDGE 





YARDLEY LAVENDER tells everyone 
how charming you are! It’s a unique blend of English Lavender 
and many rare ingredients. You'll splash it on lavishly as toilet 
water. It’s so refreshing! $1.10 to $5.75 plus tax. ; 








a language of loveliness 


Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, tnc., 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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“What can I do with this 
hopeless hair?” asks Dell. “Let's 
have itecut and shaped and try a 
permanent,” we suggest. Dell 
agrees. Next steps—shampoo and dry. 
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Dottie Robinson starts curls at 
> thick back hair. She saturates 
ye. each section with waving lotion, 
€ winds into curl size of dime. 
When.set, curls are resaturated. 
& 





i 


# Dell lowers head over sink 

hile Dottie pours neutralizer 
JJover curls, catches drippings and 
Jrepours, thoroughly saturating. 








She rinses thoroughly with luke- 
warm water, then blots with 
Turkish towel to absorb excess 
moisture, being careful not to 
disturb setting. Hair net is tied 
around to keep curls in place. A 
hand dryer will hasten drying time; 
however, some pin-curl permanents 
say it’s best to let hair dry naturally. 
| See directions on kit of your choice. 


——S 


No extra shampoo or set is necessary. 
When hair is dry, permanent is 
ready to be combed out. “How do 
Z I look?” asks Dell. “It will 
be loose,” Dawn Norman explains. 
“Good, that’s the look I like!” 


“A SOFT turn of curl for the ends of my 
hair—that’s all I want of a per- 
manent,” says Dell, who adds, “but with- 
out a permanent I can’t do a thing with 
these stick-straight ends.” So for Dell and 
other women who are happiest with a 
simple, short hairdo casually curled, we 
suggest the pin-curl type of home per- 
manent. Here are the advantages: 

Its aim is to give you just what you 
want—a loose, natural-looking curl for 
the ends of your hair. 

It’s easier, especially for the beginner or 
the “all thumbs” girl. You wind and set 
your permanent-curls in much the same 
way you give yourself a regular setting, 
using bobby pins (special, coated ones 
only) to secure each curl. Rod curlers 
and end papers used with regular home 
permanents require more time and dex- 
terity, particularly when there isn’t a 
friend around to help with that back hair. 

It’s faster, because no extra setting is 


‘required after the final rinse. When your 


hair has dried, you simply take out the pins 
and comb it into a becoming arrangement. 


Before you begin you should know... 

Pin-curl permanents are not intended to 
last as long as regular home permanents. 
Eight to ten weeks is the most you can 
count on. For the short-haired girl who 
has a cut and shape regularly, this is not a 
disadvantage, since it means you will have 
virgin hair to work with by the time you 
are ready for your next permanent. 

If your hair is long, you will have more 
success with a regular home permanent. 
The rod curlers do a more secure winding 
job, can carry the heavier weight of long 
hair, and give a longer-lasting curl. 

If your hair is bleached, dyed, tinted, dry 
or damaged, pin-curl permanents are not 
recommended for reasons which vary 
with the individual manufacturer. How- 
ever, some manufacturers believe a suc- 
cessful pin-curl permanent can be given to 
problem hair, provided precautionary in- 
structions are followed exactly. No matter 
what the condition of your hair, you will, 
of course, want to consult the instructions 
given with the permanent kit of your 
choice before you buy—or try! 





HERE AT THE JOURNAL BEAUTY WORKSHOP, DELL SMITH 


LF 


LEARNS HOW TO TAKE THE STEPS THAT LEAD 


TO A PERMANENTLY PRETTY HAIRDO 





by DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


() Test curl? Some pin-curl permanents 
say “Yes” —others eliminate this step. 
Dottie took several test curls, and at 
end of hour found ideal sample 

curl, which means time to neutralize. 
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P Happy ending. From center part 


and smooth crown, the ends turn 
softly toward Dell’s face, curl over 
temples, turn up in back. To main- 
tain this look, Dell will have to put 
up her hair occasionally during week. 
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By NANCY CRAWFORD 


“The playroom end of our new basement living room 

has proved an obvious point—if you give children plenty of space 
to store their toys, they'll learn more quickly to 

put them away neatly and even take pride in it.” 


“@INCE our third child arrived,” said Roy 

and Dell Smith, “‘we are desperate for extra 
space, especially during the bitter-cold Minne- 
sota winters, when the children can’t play out- 
of-doors.” Converting the Smiths’ large base- 
ment into a combined living room and playroom 
for Steven and Sandra was the perfect answer to 
their space problem—“‘particularly when we 
found out how easily and inexpensively it could 
be made cozy and attractive,” said Roy and Dell. 


Plastic cement is applied directly to cellar floor, 


allowed to set before laying tiles. 


When floor was completed, Dell and Roy 


‘Turning our old basement into warm, comfortable living space 


was like opening a door 


and finding two new rooms in our house! 


Twenty sheets of 4’ x 8’ composition wallboard 
were needed to cover (and insulate) the cement- 
block cellar walls, and 288 square feet of sturdy 
plastic tile to cover 24’ x 12’ of the cement 
floor. The plastic tile was chosen in a mottled, 
neutral gray, easy to care for. 

“Tt’s amazing the way nothing shows on that 
floor,’ exclaims Dell. The Smiths’ 24’-long base- 
ment lent itself easily to a two-way arrangement. 
An area 10’ x 12’ was separated from the 14’ 


poo 


living-room end by a sturdy section of divider 
cabinets, 8’ long, 38” high. 

On the right side of the playroom divider are 
four sections of shelves, two shelves to each, to 
house the children’s small belongings. On the 
left are six deep drawers, to hold their more 
bulky toys. (“I have appropriated three of the 
drawers for enormous piles of out-of-season 
clothes and ironing,” says Dell. “It is wonderful.”) 
Total cost of lumber for divider: about $40.00. 








gave it two coats of wax to protect the surface. 





The first step before applying composition board 


to cellar walls: three rows of 1” % 2" wooden 


Storage-room divider was finished in @\} 

walnut oil stain, to match other woods in the 1% 
Shelves at right of cabinet are 9” high, 18" 4) 

Drawers for large toys at left are 12” 4) 


stripping form a base to which board can be 


nailed. Tar paper under composition board serves 


as insulation, prevents moisture from seeping through. 








n ils out from under apron of bookcase 
on, vade up as a bed for sleeping. 

In of bookcase are 12” high, hold all the 
it, books as well as smaller record albums. 


a 


A inst another wall went a 5’-long sec- 
nf four toy shelves, each shelf slanting 
dynward toward the back, so that small 
te. or anything else on wheels can’t 
T. Behind these shelves, Dell and Roy 









ps at either end 
the living room 

Tom a pair of tin 
1 white and 


Imiths’ coffee table was made 
40” round of 4” birch ply- 
‘od, finished in a light walnut 
‘Vost of lumber: about $27.00. 
| of four metal legs are easily 


ed into top, cost about $7.00. 





The Smiths wanted a couch for the living 
end of the new room—also, having no spare 
bedroom, they wanted a place to sleep an 
extra guest or member of the family over- 
night. But beds wide enough to sleep on are 
too wide for comfortable sitting. Dell and 


Roy installed a bookcase along one wall, : 


6’3” long, and 22” off the floor, with a solid 
13” apron across the bottom. The book- 
shelves are 8” deep so that a bed in a com- 
fortable width for sleeping is converted to a 
sofa width by sliding it under the bookcase 
eight inches. Bolster pillows at the back 
rest against the solid apron along the bot- 
tom of the shelves. 

For either end of the sofa Dell and Roy 
designed small lamp tables open at each end 
for storing magazines, papers and notebooks. 
A simple box 16” x 21”, 7” deep, was con- 
structed from %4” birch plywood, then 
mounted on 22” legs, finished in a walnut 
oil stain, and waxed. Total cost of lumber 
for the two tables came to about $30.00. 


How to make a television set more 
modern-looking? The Smiths painted 
their television white, mounted it 

on a small platform with wheels, 

so that it becomes more mobile, may be 
seen from many points in the room. 
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The Smiths found a 
handy way to trans- 
port their children by 
car—a_ gadget that 
hooks over the back 
seat of the automo- 
bile. With sides raised, 
its a bed for David; 
with sides lowered, a 
play pen for Sandra. 


Did you know there is a new wallpaper over- 
laid with the thinnest veneer of wood? You 
can get an effect of paneling by papering your 
walls and/or ceiling in birch or walnut. Looks 
just like the real thing! 


There’s a new device that makes cleaning 
Venetian blinds about 100 per cent easier—a 
: little pair of tongs, 
faced with sponge 
rubber, grips each 
slat of the blind 
and cleans both 
sides at once. 
Costs about $1.00. 





There is another 
handy car gadget 
that makes life 
easier on long 
automobile trips. 
A small panel of 
hooks is easily 
attached to the door frame inside the car, 
will hold as many as eight men’s suits, 
for instance, and folds up to be stored in your 
glove compartment when not in use. 





Did you know there is a new way to “sew” 
without using a needle and thread? A tube of 
liquid “invisible stitch’” now comes with a 
little roller applicator. To put in a hem, roll 
applicator along underside of material in a 
straight line, press edges of material together, 
allow to dry, and that’s all! Costs $1.00. 


Did you know you could buy a kit containing 
a three-shelf bookcase for $7.95? Wooden 
shelves and_ iron 
supports for the 
sides come knocked 
down; all you need 
are a screw driver 
and hammer to as- 
semble. 


For a child’s room 
there are new 
sponge-rubber door- 
knob covers in 
bright colors, each with a luminous spot in 
the center so that children can find the 
doorknob easily at night. (Also prevents 
plaster from chipping when door slams 
against the wall.) $1.00 for a set of two 


covers. 
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Dell’s “Very Easy to Make” housecoat is washable corduroy in a small 


geometric print with a ribbon tie at the neckline. Vogue Design No. 8145; 
sizes Small (30-32), Medium (34-36), Large (38-40). 60c. 


DiI | 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 


ALLAN AR 


AND 


li I have one pretty party dress, a suit and a one-piece dress with a 
coat to go over all three, I am set to go anywhere. I have to get my 
clothes organized for the year once and for all occasions, and then 
forget it,” says Dell Smith, whose three children under five take up 
almost every waking moment of her life. Fabrics which wash, which are 
spot- and wrinkle-resistant, and which retain their shape with little 


or no pressing were also major considerations. | By NORA O’LEARY 


° Pattern Editor of the Journal 





Going out for dinner in her crisp blue silk taffeta. The fitted 


midriff has a high Kmpire line. The neckline crisscrosses and the skirt 
is full. Vogue Design No. 8189: 12 to 18. 30 to 36 


« $0C. 





Blend of nylon and worsted, her tailored 
dress is made in her favorite shade of blue. | 


Vogue Design No. 8220; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 750. 


Her suit is gray Orlon and wool. A velvet 
hat and bright flower complete her costume. 
Design No, S-4477; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. $1.50. 


VOGUE 





Dell’s coat is a design even an amateur 
could make. Kimono sleeves, turn-back cuffs. 
No. 8165; 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 75c. 


Back and Other Views are on Page 150 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, 
enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Some 
prices are slightly higher in Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 
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LADIES’ |B 





a STACKWICH 69@e 


Cut a bun into four slices. Cut two franks ; si 
(cold) lengthwise into three slices each. Bot- ‘ Pees 
tom layer: franks with pickle relish. Middle: franks 
with baked beans. Top: franks with Swiss cheese 
and mustard. Serve cold—or warm in Oven. 


.and make it extra won- 
-Up, the crystal-clear drink 
ood with good eating. 






Stack one up soon... 
derful with sparkling 7 
that always goes so g 
You like it—it likes you! 


Get a family supply of 24 ba 
7-Up by the case. Or get | 
7-Up Family Pack. Hasy-i 
\u 
Copyright 1954 by The S ven-Up Company 


handle, easy to store. Buy 7 
\ ever you see those bright 7- 
re 








VERICA LIVES 


A few months ago you’d never have 
thought that the most inviting spot in Roy 
and Dell Smith’s house would be in the cel- 
lar, but now there it is for all the family to 
enjoy. After deciding that an extra room 
was a necessity for themselves, their three 
children and numerous friends (their first- 
floor living room just couldn't take it any 
more!), the Smiths tackled their spacious 


basement with a well-thought-out plan. 


They wanted a bright, sturdy place to ac- 


HAROLD FOWLER 


« Clear, brilliant colors and hardy materials combine to make 


an inviting basement entertainment room in Roy and Dell Smith's Minneapolis house. 


commodate guests, to be impervious to the 
assaults of four-year-old Stephen and two- 
year-old Sandra, to be relaxing for a just- 
the-two-of-us evening of reading or watch- 
ing television. 

The practicality of this room does not 
detract one bit from its cozy cheerfulness. 
Beauty and brawn combine in paint, floor 
covering and fabrics. The sunlight-yellow 
walls are washable; the neutral, gray plastic- 


tile floor easy to care for; black-and-white- 


plaid couches look fresh, are extremely du 
rable. White bamboo roll blinds divide this 


room from what will be, one day, a work 


room for Roy and Dell. The snappy white 
ottoman (really three fat cushions, stacked) 
belies its luxurious looks. The cushions 
are covered in a plastic-treated material, so 
dirt can just be wiped off. Lovely colors 
in the cotton rug, foam-rubber-and-iron 
chairs, scatter pillows complete the glowing 


warmth of the Smiths’ “extra” living room. 
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Sick and Tired 
of figure 
problems? 


Here’s how easily 
a Spencer can help 





BEFORE — Unattractive 
sags and bulges rob you 
of figure beauty—make 


AFTER—In lovely Spen- 
cers designed for you 
alone, your posture will 
be improved your fig- 
ure 1 looking! 


Send for FREE booklet 


Learn what Spencer 
can do for you!- 


If your mirror re- 
veals ugly bulges, 
droops or sags and 
you are tempted to 
give up—think 
twice! Your trou- 
ble may be faulty 
posture, 


YOUR FIGURE WILL BE LOVELIER in a 
Spencer Brassiere and Foundation. And 
if you are fatigued because of careless 
posture habits, you’ll love the way your 
Spencers-give support to your tired, 
strained muscles—the way they hold 
your bodyin better posture! All this 
gently, comfortably, because your 
Spencers will be designed, cut and made 
for you alone ! 


you look older than you 
really are! 


You Catt have 
i pj. yp z 
ce tovetier figure 





Write or phone for FREE information 


MAIL valuable coupon or PHONE your 
Spencer Corsetiere today. Look in yel- 
low pages under “Corsets,” white pages 
under “Spencer Corsetiere’”’ or “Spen- 
cer Support Shop.’ Never sold in de- 
partment stores. 


Ihavemarkedmy figureproblem 
uke money as 
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more scars there are, the weaker the wall. 
Three have come to be considered the ra- 
tional limit of safety, and many surgeons 
advocate sterilization after the third.” 

“Then it is not a hard-and-fast rule?”’ 

“Not exactly. I have done four successive 
Caesareans upon more than one patient, and 
I know of women who have had more than 
that number. Some women take a stand 
against sterilization upon any grounds, and 
who am J to say they are wrong? I only 
consider it my duty to warn them that each 
cut in the uterine wall however carefully re- 
paired, carries increased danger of rupture 
with a succeeding pregnancy.” 

“Ts there no way of guarding against this?”’ 

“There is—by operating before the preg- 
nancy is at full term and the fetus has at- 
tained its maximum size. In such event, 
however, maternal safety is gained at the ex- 
pense of the infant, since a premature baby, 
especially a Caesarean birth, is handi- 
capped.” 

“Can a doctor go ahead and sterilize a 
woman without her permission?”’ 

‘“He would put himself in line for a civil 
damage suit, if he did.” 

“Even if it were a third Caesarean?”’ 

“Even then he would be unable to defend 
his action on the grounds of an emergency. 
Written permission is necessary from both 
the patient and her husband. . . . Let us re- 
turn now to the question you asked earlier — 
which I imagine is the reason that I have you 
as a patient at this moment. Can your opera- 
tion be undone? I told you that my answer 
is ‘Possibly.’ I said ‘possibly ’-advisedly, be- 
cause I do not wish to create false hopes. 
I must tell you candidly that I do not be- 
lieve the outlook is good. It depends upon 
what type of sterilizing operation was per- 
formed.” 

“Ts there more than one kind?” 

“There are many, as in most operative 
procedures. If the procedure was simple ty- 
ing of the tubes, it may be possible to reopen 
them. If they have been buried under the 
peritoneum, the problem may be harder. If 
they have been treated by total extirpation, 
or by removal of a wedge-shaped piece of the 





varicose veins, for instance. ‘‘Her legs from 
the back looked like raw beefsteak,’’ relates 
her mother in a soft Texas slur. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” laughs Dell airily, 
crossing her now lovely looking legs. “I’d 
just stand at the sink fixing supper feeling 
as if I had two hot irons behind the knees.” 
She also suffers a chronic cystic mastitis of the 
breast which some days makes it impossible 
for her to raise her arms higher than shoulder 
height. 

“I’m sure,’’ says Dell stanchly, “that I 
could live through last winter again, since I 
did once.” 

Just six months before, the Smiths had 
moved into a one-story $13,900 house in the 
attractive development of Richfield, nine 
miles from downtown Minneapolis. Dell had 
no time to make friends of her neighbors be- 
fore the snows began to fly (late October, in 
Minnesota) and the mercury dropped to 
zero for two solid months, with a few days at 
30° below. Sandra was not yet walking, so 
naturally could not be put out in the snow; 
Stephen is subject to severe complications 
from colds, such 1 as pneumonia, so Dell kept 
him indoors too. ‘Our social life was totally 
| nil—and added to that, Roy was working at 
least three nights a week and S: aturdays and 
Sundays selling real estate. I did see a lot ot 
him asleep—my insomnia usually kept me 
tossing until one or two A.M. One utterly 
miserable drab day in January I decided to 
ignore everything—aches, pains, snow, cold, 
screaming children—and paint the bath- 





room. I did, and came down with the flu for 
| three solid weeks. That’s when I sat down 
| and wrote the JOURNAL.” 


TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 


uterine wall at the point of their attachment 
to it, I would consider the attempt practi- 
cally hopeless. There will be insufficient ma- 
terial left with which to work. Here again I 
must be pessimistic. A competent surgeon 
would choose the type of operation most 
likely to eliminate the possibility of preg- 
nancy ever again occurring.” 

“T should think doctors would invent an 
operation that could be undone easily, for 
just such cases as mine.” 

“Some such procedures have been devised, 
but I can’t remember hearing that any of 
them have been routinely successful. You 
see, the situation is not unlike that in which 
a woman has become sterile from pathologi- 
cal causes, such as tubal inflammation; and 
we know the percentage of cures following 
operations for such conditions is woefully 
small. I am sorry to be discouraging, but I 
must repeat that tampering with delicate 
organs is likely to be expensive, in one way 
or another. I must be blunt about this, even 
though it seems brutal.” 

“T understand, Doctor. But please tell me 
what, if anything, can be done?”’ 

“We shall first try to find out what type 
of operation you had.. Where was it per- 
formed?” 

“In a little private hospital in a small city 
a long way from here.” 

“Tam afraid our chances of enlightenment 
are poor. Small hospitals throughout the 
country have made vast improvement in re- 
cent years in record keeping, but we may 
find that yours was not too good in this 
respect sixteen years ago. We shall see what 
we can find out, however. 

“Our own immediate procedure here will 
involve a thorough general physical exami- 
nation to find out if you are suffering from 
any organic condition which might have 
rendered the sterilization mandatory. If our 
findings are negative, we will try to learn the 
present local condition of your internal or- 
gans by means of X ray after injecting 
opaque oil. It is possible that we may be able 
to determine by this means the general type 
of operation which was done and whether 
any further operative procedure is feasible.”’ 


THE FIVE HARDEST YEARS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124 


Dell Smith (nee Alice Elliott) was born in 
Dallas, Texas, where her father was a Ford 
foreman (he is now manager of the Twin 
City Ford assembly plant). Of her high- 
school days in Minneapolis she says, ‘“‘I was 
terribly self-conscious and shy and acted 
much too brainy.” 

“Dell has always set very high standards 
for herself, at the same time lacking any real 
self-confidence,’’ remarks a friend who re- 
ports that although she fretted about marks 
and exams constantly, she generally brought 
home A’s. 


TEEN-AGE MARRIAGE 
TEN YEARS LATER 


Gene and Lillian Hise married when 
he was 19, she 17—and all relatives 
against it. Soon after came war 
separation, a baby, Lillian going 
back to the family homestead. 


® Now ten full years have passed. 


And in Bristol, Virginia, another 
home in the making holds the full 
story of 

THE MARRIAGE 
THAT COULDN’T LAST 


By G. M. WHITE 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the March JourRNAL 
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“Tf you find that I’m sound orf 
will that prove that I never should 
subjected to this foolish operation 

“No, it will not prove that. Yo 
condition at the present and your 



































sixteen years ago are two entirel 
things.” 
“Do you mean that I could ha 
cured of heart disease in the mean 
“That would be possible—it y 
pend upon the kind of involyen 
often hear of young persons outgro 
conditions. No, we will draw a 
as to your physical condition i | 
hood. We are only interested i iz 
today.” ; 
“Well, Doctor, I’d like to have t 
tion done, in any case. I haven’ tt 
to tell you what a horror sometir 
over me when I realize that I allow) 
to be mutilated, perhaps beyond re 
I do love my husband so much. I w 
my right hand for the chance to gi 
child he craves.” | 
“T thoroughly understand your . 
is a psychological reaction which 
pears in women who have undergo 1 
experience as yours. And I think th 
bly you are entitled to the operat 
vided you are found surgically ¢ 
and that you understand the 
success are rather slim. The fact 
have remained sterile throughou 
years suggests that the operation 
ciently done, and that fact is age in 
“There is one more point I should 
In the case of a Fallopian tube 
undergone plastic remodeling, 
doubtedly increased danger, if pj 
should occur, that the product of oC 
wiil meet obstruction and remain i 
in the tube—tubal pregnancy, inot th 
which is often a dire emergency.” 
“T am willing to take that ch 
wouldn’t have to happen, would it: 
“No, it would not. Now let us 
can find out. Will you come to thee} 
room?” + 


Next month: ‘“‘I have been growing hj 
breast. Is there any treatment for this 


She attended the University of Y 
at Ann Arbor and graduated from ! 
College in St. Paul with a tea i 
tificate in speech and biology. Dell ¥ 
in demand in the city for dramatic! 
at one of these Roy Smith’s mothe 
Texan, spotted her as a likely mat 
prospect for her son who, at the age¢ 
had not yet settled down. She arr 
family dinner party so Roy and D 
meet. “‘‘My middle-aged wolf,’ I ust 
him,”’ giggles Dell, who was then fre 
college. “‘Actually, he wasn’t a wo 
When I first met him I wasn’t par} 
impressed with his looks; I didn’t 
had an outstanding personality . - 
wham, I was shaking in my boots fo 
wouldn’t phone. M 

‘For one thing, he’s always been ., 
ribly understanding. Ninety-nine tl 
of a hundred he knows what I’m gol 
before I do. Yet I’ve never felt ie 
push him around. He doesn’t argue 
he just outwaits me. A real foxy guy 
only one awful fault. Every night he¢ 
socks under the bed so I have to cra 
every morning trying to find them. 
my faults are worse—he can’t bear tl 
always leave the sink full of soaking 

“Nobody thought our marria 
work,” explains Dell candidly. “a 
the difference in our ages and our 
completely different: Roy loves fishi 
bowling; I’m totally nonathletic. 
got married, we promised each other 
would never nag or bicker, and 
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laxative 


iy 


o you realize that of the four leading 
xative types, only Sal Hepatica gives you 
hat a really good laxative should have 
..non-irritant speedy action .. . gentleness 
.. and liquid bulk. 


peedy action. Youcan take Sal Hepatica 
jefore breakfast and get quick, easy relief 
-usually within an hour. Naturally, such 
ction is invaluable to busy people who 
an’t let constipation upset their day. 


Or you can take Sal Hepatica % hour 
vefore supper and enjoy. gentle relief by 
yedtime. And thus your night’s sleep will 
ot be disturbed. 


entleness ... and liquid bulk. Because 
jal Hepatica is a saline laxative it has 
Jentleness. For it provides speedy relief not 
oy harsh irritant action but rather by 
‘iquid bulk. It acts upon the system with- 
»ut producing the cramps that may follow 
he taking of some laxatives. 

Sal Hepatica at the same time combats 
sastric hyperacidity—helps sweeten a sour 
stomach. And as such gastric distress 
heartburn) is a condition which often ac- 
ompanies constipation, you will find this 





| Gentle, speedy 
| 


SAL HEPATICA 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


good is the 


usually take? 


w@ 


additional feature of gentle, speedy Sal 
Hepatica most helpful. 


Recommended by doctors 


Sal Hepatica was recommended by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in the 
most recent survey. And, in fact, a great 
many doctors have recommended Sal 
Hepatica since it was first formulated 60 
years ago. 


Sal Hepatica has literally helped mil- 
lions. And we sincerely believe it will help 
you. Try Sal Hepatica the next time you 
need a laxative. We’re sure you'll find it 
gentle and effective. 


nly Sal Hepatica 
has all three ! 


Of the four leading laxative types, only 
Sal Hepatica brings you a combination of 


these three advantages: 


7 Non-irritant speedy action 
2 Gentleness 
3 Liquid bulk 
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TION 


MADE FOR BUSY HANDS! 


If housework is part or all of your 
day, better be choose-y about hand 
lotion. The “glamour” kind is fun while 
you're sweet and single—but gather 
up a husband and a household and see 
what happens! Then, your hands need 
Italian Balm—made for busy hands. 


This lotion, with medically-proved 


lf you use detergents or other 
chemical cleaners, always use 
Italian Balm immediately A 


afterwards. 
seme 


Ca ls pean 


So good, 
one drop 
does it! 





Now in 


Reusable, Non-Shattering 
Jars! 12,50,and 100-cube 
jars containing America’s 

Largest Selling Bouillon 
Cubes—the low-calorie, 


ee F ME: it * 
high protein taste treat! = L 4 
The PURE FOOD COMPANY, Inc. ; ut \ 

Mamaroneck, N.Y. py 


Try our Westchester Deviled Chicken 





% 


ingredients, soothes and softens rough, 
chapped hands overnight—and used 
daily, keeps them smooth no matter 
what! Like an “invisible glove,” it 
holds in softness, keeps out dryness. 
Women who know about housework, 


insist on Italian Balm, for no other 
lotion is like it. 25¢, 50¢, 1.00. 
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have. I can truthfully say that in spite of all 
our troubles, I’ve never been happier.” 

Roy, like Dell, is a native Texan. When he 
was about four, his parents separated. For 
the next five years he lived with an aunt and 
uncle who, being childless, became very at- 
tached to him. At the age of nine he went to 
live in Hutchinson, Kansas, with his step- 
mother and his father, who operates a bar- 
bershop and beauty salon there. Then when 
his real mother remarried, he went to live 
with that family in Omaha, Nebraska. “I 
got used to women’s tears early,’’ he states 
feelingly, referring to these many painful 
leave-takings. When his stepfather was trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis, Roy entered high 
school there. He was a member of the honor 
society, and active in track, football and 
dramatics. 

“‘T always liked school because it gave me 
something definite to do,” explains this 
product of a broken home. “It was good to 
know what was expected of me.” 

Roy graduated from the University of 
Minnesota with a degree in business admin- 
istration after an interruption of five years 
between his junior and senior years. During 
that time he lived briefly in California and 
then served four years with the Navy in the 
Pacific theater, starting out as an apprentice 
seaman and ending up a warrant officer. After 
graduation from college, he becamea furniture 
salesman in a department store, a job he held 
during the first three years of his marriage. 
He eventually became discouraged with his 
prospects there and allowed an old fraternity 
friend to persuade him to sell real estate with 
the Town Realty Co. This firm was launched 
by a couple of optimists who promised them- 
selves to sell ten houses in their first ten days 
of operation. They made the goal, now hire 
seventeen salesmen, including Roy. “‘A real, 
up-and-coming aggressive concern,” he feels. 

Roy’s mild manner, quiet smile and ultra- 
conservative appearance do not meet with 
the popular conception of a real-estate sales- 
man. “I let the clients do most of the talk- 
ing,” admits Roy. “Often people will talk 
themselves into a sale if you just keep quiet. 
I discovered that selling furniture.” 

“See what I mean?” asks Dell trium- 
phantly. “A real foxy guy. He sneaks up on 
you. 

Dell claims that Roy never actually pro- 
posed, he just began talking about ‘“‘when 
we’re married.” They had a big wedding at 
the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church 
which is almost cathedral-size. The reception 
was held in a large religious-art gallery of the 


HOW THE SMITHS SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


Roy can’t forecast his income, but hopes to top the $5000 earned during | 
his first year in real estate, is now aiming at $6500 or better. With medi- 
cal bills so high, income tax has beén low; last year, Federal tax was only 
$91, state tax $8. Roy files estimates in advance, expects his tax will be 
higher this year. Sitters’ fees and recreation will go up, too—Roy and 
Dell are resolved: ‘More nights out together, from now on!”’ 


Food (ineluding milk 
and Roy’s lunches). 
Clothing. 


$130.00 
ay Repeierarte 19.00 
House payments, includ- 
ing property taxes, on 
20-year-payment plan. 85.25 
Household maintenance 
(cleaning supplies, 
paint, paper, tools, 


an 
to 
wn 


ete.) . gee eis We), Ns 20.00 
Fuel, light, garbage dis- 

posal, water and water 

softener . 23.15 
Telephone . 7.00 
Personal insurance. 18.50 
Medical and dental (in- 

cludes medical insur- 

ance and new baby 

expense) . 25.00 
Recreation. tae 10.00 
Church (about $52 a year) 1.35 
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church. “To me a wedding is a sq 
mony,” explains Dell gravely, 
determined that no one was going 
drink at my wedding, so I insisteg 
hold the reception in the church } 
The couple took off for a week’s ho, 
in a lovely rustic cabin in the | 
“What I remember most were tho 
acorns dropping on the tin roof al 
recalls the city bride. | 

Within two months of their} 
Stephen was on the way. Although¢ 
plused at first, Dell decided with ¢ 
istic verve that she was going to en} 
moment of her pregnancy and went 
bought Doctor Reed’s book on nai 
birth. When her blood count } 
dropped thirty points and it wag 
could do to crawl out of bed to 
breakfast and crawl back in a 
noon, she still couldn’t believe j 
her home she acted terribly gay. “Al 
felt so awful that I was scared to deg) 
wouldn’t admit it, even to myse 
Stephen arrived, she collapsed ini 
of shock, to the great consternati 
husband and family. Her obstetri 
surprised to learn that Dell was } 
emotional person. ‘She was always! 
ful in my office.” | 

Dell blames her nervous collaps4 
much anxiety and no self-confide 
first year of marriage. Once she tried: 
Roy, changed her mind when she op 
bureau drawer and found no clean 

“One big problem,” Dell expl 
the way I used to keep house that fi 
I hated to do dishes, so I just let ther 
all day while I avoided going 4 
kitchen. Then at night, when I was de 
I’d have a tremendous stack. I'd] 
house cleaning pile up all week u 
and Saturday; then I’d knock 
washing all the windows and all 
work, hanging every rug out o 
scrubbing all the Venetian blinds, a¢ 
the regular cleaning. By Satur 
when we always had company, I) 
wreck—physically and socially. N 
learned to keep up with my work, 
every day.” | 

“Except for those pans in the sin! 
in Roy. a 

Because she sets such high stand} 
herself, Dell was determined to be “ 
fect mother,” and that included nur 
baby. She had quantities of milk, 
fortunately a breast infection beg 
cause she insisted upon continuing tl 
ing in spite of great discomfort to her} 
now has a chronic breast infection. — 


ni 


Furniture and appliances 20.00 

Car expense (part is 
tax-deductible). 

Dry cleaning, shoe repair, 
laundry (Roy’s shirts 


35.00 


10.00 |) 


get sent out) . 
Sitters . 7.00 


Club dues, Roy’s real- 





estate-brokers’ ass’n. . 2.00 
Magazines, newspapers 

A.M. and P.M. 7.00 
Gigarettes!| © 3-5. 3. & 2.75 |] 
Miscellaneous (banking 

expense, gifts, 

charities) 15.00 
Business entertainment 

(not reimbursed) ... - 8.00 


Federal and state in- 
come tax and Social 
Security . 

Total 
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The firstborn, Stephen, now four and a 
half, soon proved an exceptional child. At 
the age of one he systematically piled every 
toy in the corner of his play pen and climbed 
out; at fourteen months he took his first step 
and the next day he ran. Climbing became 
his passion; from the sofa to the table to the 
window sill to the fireplace mantel at fifteen 
months. He early developed what Dell refers 
to as his “go-to-hell look.’ After she rea- 
soned, remonstrated, spanked,  shrieked 
“and even, I’m ashamed to say, cried to get 
his sympathy,”’ he would throw her a con- 
temptuous glance from his glittering, deep- 
set, hyacinth-blue eyes and do the same 
thing all over again. 

“When he had tantrums, he would bang 
his head against the floor. One day he tried 
the stone hearth. Thank heaven, that ended 
that stage.” He regularly removed every 
tube from the radio and rode the door of 
the phonograph as if it were a bronco so 
that she was forced to rope it shut with 
clothesline. 


When he was nearly two, the Smiths de- 
cided to increase their family, and once again 
Dell went through the nightmare of preg- 
nancy complicated by anemia, varicose 
veins—and Stephen. Lying weakly on the 
sofa, she would generally feel too gone to 
cope with his gymnastics. The next day, 
however, she might be feeling peppier and 
would spank him “‘hard enough to make me 
feel ashamed.” 

The inconsistency of her behavior, she 
feels, has been especially bad for such an in- 
telligent and high-spirited child as Stephen. 
He acquired early a deep attachment for his 
father, who treats all three children with the 
same calm, steady affection, although there 
are moments when even his tremendous 
patience is exhausted. ‘‘Don’t give those to 
Stephen!” Roy cried last winter when he 
saw Dell offer their oldest a vitamin pill. 
“Give ’em to us; the kids are too much for 
us already.” 

Stephen’s attachment to his father has 
been difficult to handle since Roy started 
selling real estate, which means long and 
irregular hours, and—the bane of Dell’s 
day —business calls at home. ‘‘ Just the ring- 
ing of the phone bell seems to be the signal 
for all bedlam to break loose.”” When Roy 
began coming home for lunch, and tried to 
return to his office, Stephen would pull out 
all the stops, screaming, yelling, and even 
chasing his father’s car down the quiet 
suburban street. This experience has proved 
so nerve-shattering to Roy that he never 
comes home for lunch. 

Last summer he took Stephen on a 750- 
mile motor trip to visit his folks in Kansas; 
the child was angelic the entire week. ‘“‘How 
did you ever keep him from getting bored 
while you were driving?” asks Dell in won- 
der. 

“Easy,” replies Roy. “I just told him to 
hop in the back seat and throw some more 
coal into the locomotive. He fired the car all 
the way to Kansas.” 

Soon after Sandra arrived, Stephen began 
cutting up for fair. Time and again Dell was 
forced to leave the baby alone in the house 
while she scoured the neighborhood for the 
adventurer; sometimes she found him fifteen 
feet beneath the ground in some newly dug 
sewer hole, sometimes as many feet up in the 
air climbing over construction machinery. 

One Saturday morning a year ago last Au- 
gust when Dell was busy with baby Sandra, 
a little girl from next door reported that 
Stephen was climbing on a new garage going 
up across the street. ‘Just that morning I 
had dragged him down and spanked him till 
my arm ached,” reports Dell. She called to 
Roy, who started for the front door. He was 
greeted by the sight of some kids dragging 
home his son with a fractured skull. 

As the Smiths reconstruct the scene, 
Stephen, who is normally as agile as a squir- 
rel, lost his grip on some open scaffolding 
when startled by a sudden rainfall. He 
slipped, grabbed a rafter, hung there for as 
long as he could, then dropped fifteen feet. 
He landed on his feet, then toppled over 
backward, striking his head on a freshly 
poured cement floor. “I’m sure it was the 
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for you to 








feel tired... 


WHEN YOU CAN 


RELAX IN A fa-L-Boy | 


For only La-Z-Boy gives you these exclusive 
comfort features plus so many styles from 
which to choose! 


Reclines to any position: 


Reclines From Sitting To Full Bed Position 
—Stop wherever you want, the back-rest 
reclines automatically to your every comfort 
mood. 


Full Leg Support in Any Position—La-Z- 
Boy’s new Otto-Matic offers this exclusive 
feature. Even sitting up straight you can have 
fully extended leg support. 


Otto-Matic—full leg support in sitting 
position. 


More Styles—Styles to suit individual tastes! 
You'll find 8 distinctive models in all, with 
a selection of over 100 fabric designs. 


Send today for descriptive folder and the name 
of your nearest La-Z-Boy dealer. 





Foot-rest folds away when not in use. 


fa- Z -Boy CHAIR CO. 4, canada: Deluxe Uph. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont. Muebleria 
z Monroe, Mich. Frey, S.A. Ave. Insurgentes 216, Mexico City, Mexico. 












Try this 





FORMAN’S 


gene! ts 
fa, ‘2 | Delicious SUNSWEET 


Prunes are mellow 


and quick cooking 


Cover a packageful of delicious 
SUNSWEET Prunes with water, boil 
for 10 minutes, let cool, pour into any 
ice-box jar, and place in refrigerator. 

After a day they're ready to serve. 
Even better after two days. 

Good for you, too. Full of quick 
energy. Rich in natural vitamins and 
good minerals. Andanaidto regularity. 

“Tenderized” for eat-em-like-candy 
goodness. Sealed in foil. Packed by the 
growers themselves. Look for the 
SUNSWEET name on the box. 










To 1 can tuna, add 
Yc. Forman’s Picca- 
lilli, 1 ¢. dry bread 
crumbs, 1 beaten 
egg, 4c. milk, % tsp. 
salt. Shape into pat- 
ties and fry. 


53 NEW FREE RECIPES 


for luncheon and supper treats with 
Forman's Piccalilli. Write: Dept. L-2 





CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
SUNSWEET ‘‘Tenderized”’ Prunes, Apricots, 
Peaches — also SUNSWEET Prune Juice 
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Rubbermaid Base Cabinet Shelf-Kushions are permanent rubber shelf liners that 
cushion your undercounter shelves in color and safety. They’re 22’ x 36” for full- 
width and full-length shelf protection. $2.98. The 20’’ Rubbermaid Plate Racks, $1.98. 


Rubbermaid—the quick, easy way 
to permanently beautiful cabinets 


Beautiful cabinets were never so easy to 
have and to keep as they are when you use 
Rubbermaid Shelf-Kushions and Plate 
Racks. But there’s more to the story— 
your dishes were never so easy to keep beau- 
tiful, either. 


Shelf-Kushions—like no other shelf-lin- 
ing—lay a permanent, thick cushion of 
colorful rubber on your shelves. They hush 
your shelves... save dishes . . . wipe clean 
in a wink for easy housekeeping. The 
Plate Racks give you the kind of organiza- 
tion cabinets need to make everything easy 
to reach, easy to store. Their rubber feet 
hold dishes high, and they’re cushion- 
coated to protect dishes and cabinet finish. 

You'll be amazed to learn how few 
dollars it takes to put Rubbermaid Shelf- 
Kushions and Plate Racks in all your cab- 
inets. Available wherever housewares are 
sold in the United States and Canada. For 
free folder showing all Rubbermaid prod- 
ucts, write to The Wooster Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. L-24, Wooster, Ohio. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Riblemai, 


HOUSEWARE 
R 

Over sixty fine products... 
in your choice of fresh colors 


C 
G 


a > 


een 





PRETTIEST WALL CABINETS 
wear colorful Shelf-Kushions, too. 
They pad your cabinet shelves per- 
manently with rubber to reduce 
noise and breakage. In lengths of 
24’, 30’’and 36’’, from $1.00 to $1.35. 
Space-saving Plate Rack, $1.49. 





SAFE, EXTRA WORK SPACE is 
where you need it with a Rubber- 
maid Stove Top Mat. Keeps your 
range new-looking longer. Hot pans 
or oven heat can’t damage. $2.35. 





APPLIANCES 
look better 


LAST LONGER, 


supply extra work sur- 


faces when you use Rubbermaid Ap- 
7 : 

pliance Mats on top of your washer, 

dryer, home freezer Rubber protec- 


tlon prevents nicks and_ scratches 


on porcelain surfaces. $2.98, 














rain,’ says Dell, “because for a long time 
afterward at the first drop of rain he would 
rush home, frightened and crying.” 

Roy dashed into the street and tenderly 
lifted the small child into his arms. They 
rushed him to the hospital, but were sent 
home when Stephen failed to exhibit any 
positive signs of skull fracture. Stephen cried 
and raved all night long. By morning he was 
lying dopey and listless on the sofa, but 
still talking. c 

Dell said to him, ‘“You’re not going to 
climb ever again now, Stephen, are you?” 

He opened his pain-dulled eyes slowly and 
for a moment the old devil-may-care glint 
came back into them. “Yes, I am,” he an- 
nounced distinctly. 

The head injury turned out to be a four- 
incl fracture and Stephen was put in a strait 
jacket at the hospital for two weeks with 
twice-daily shots of penicillin. The nurses 
declared they had never seen a more tracta- 
ble child. 

For a month after Stephen’s return from 
the hospital, Dell had to watch him every 
minute, and not let him outdoors unless she 
was with him. Winter set in, and by the time 
the temperature had dived to zero, Dell’s 
blood count had slipped too. Sandra was less 
than five months old, and she was pregnant 
again. The news made her knees buckle; her 
obstetrician had warned her against having 
any more children for at least five years. 

Knowing that she would only feel worse as 
time went on, Dell was crazy to redecorate 
the house they had just moved into, but 
most nights Roy was happy to collapse in 
front of television. Dell found that if she 
climbed up on a ladder and started in, even- 
tually he would take the brush out of her 
hand and finish the job. In this way, they 
redid every room in the house, including the 
wallpapering and, what was worse, scraping 
off old paper so they could paint. 

If Dell hired a baby-sitter and went out 
with Roy in the evening, she felt so ex- 
hausted the next day that it wasn’t worth it; 
consequently they went nowhere last win- 
ter, saw no friends. Even after David’s ar- 


LOVELY IS THE ROSE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


SAUTEED SWEETBREADS, 
CHICKEN-LIVER-AND-BACON ROLLS 


Soak 3 pairs sweetbreads in salted ice water 
for 1 hour. Drain and cook them in 
water to cover and | teaspoon salt, bring- 
ing them to a boil, then simmering 20 min- 
utes. Try the thick part with a fork, and 
when tender plunge them in fresh ice water 
for about half an hour. [f they re overcooked, 
they ll not be good, so watch it. Twenty 
minutes should do it right. You aren’t doing 
a pot roast, but dealing with a very delicate 
thing. When the sweetbreads are very well 
chilled, carefully take off all the membranes 
and remove tubes and fat. Use a small, very 


sharp knife. Drain them on paper towels.. 


Mix 116 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt 
Dust the sweet- 
breads with this seasoned flour and sauté in 


and 1g teaspoon pepper. 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine. When 
golden brown on both sides, place sweet- 
breads in a casserole and add 14 cup canned 
condensed bouillon. Put casserole in a slow 
oven—300 
warm. Add 2 tablespoons more butter or mar- 


F.—to keep the sweetbreads 


garine to the frying pan in which you sautéed 
the sweetbreads and sauté | pound mushrooms 
that have been gone over with a damp cloth 
and the stems cut off. Turn the mushrooms 
once in a while as they cook. And give them a 
good sprinkling of salt and pepper. Careful 
here—no brine indicated; and 5 minutes’ fry- 
ing is enough. Ever noticed how long 5 minutes 
can be? Add the mushrooms to the casserole 
to keep warm. Now, in the same skillet, sauté 
a package of frozen chicken livers which have 
been defrosted and individually wrapped in 
half strips of bacon. A toothpick will hold 
them together. When the bacon and livers 
are browned about alike, remove toothpicks. 
Look better that way. Arrange the sweet- 
breads, mushrooms and bacon-w rapped livers 




























































LADIES’ HOME|# 


rival in April, she still stayed home 
as a real shock when Roy rema 
Mother’s Day, after she had turned 
invitation to take her out to dinner, 
living just for the children.” ‘ 
Dell is now making a determined 
be less mother and more wife. Roy’ 
promises to be larger this year- 
$6500, he figures—and they actug 
$500 stashed away. ““Of course ag 
slow months in real estate would us¢ 
in a hurry,” says Dell. Roy pays all 
in this family, “since he’s the one w 
what’s coming in.” He gives Del 
(more, if I need it’”’) for food, 
papers, cleaning supplies and ba 
She tries to leave the children with 
bor for 40 cents an hour for at | 
afternoon a week, is trying to go, 
Roy or have friends in on Saturda’ ‘a 
Just as Dell has finally learned 01 
housekeeping standards, while sti 
taining a clean and attractive house | 
up caring if guests have to bla 
through the toys on the living-roo 
so she is trying to be less demand 
more understanding of Stephen. " 
days generally coincide with his,” sh¢ 
cheerfully. ‘“‘Actually, we're ve a 
alike. If anybody gives me an order 
gets my dander up.”’ 
“From now on, we feel the worst 
financially and every other way,” 
Roy, who has dropped fifteen p 
several inches of hair since his m 
and a half years ago. 
“T just hope our children learn soor 
I did,” adds Dell, “‘that every pe 
live with his limitations. I know 
Roy and I can’t work sixteen how 
and not get run-down and sick. I 
if Stephen gets a cold and tears 
goes into pneumonia. We just don 
stamina that goes with homem 
and hand-built cabinets and all 
work. Besides, I have to consery 
energy for that fourth child.” * 
“Would you mind passing the vita 
requests Roy. 


on a platter with peas and rice, garni 
sliced pineapple and clusters of red an 
grapes. Serve with Sauce Smitane. | 
Sauce Smitane: Sauté 2 tabld 
chopped onion in 114 tablespoons bi 
margarine until tender. To this add 
spoon flour, making with the spoo 
smooth paste. Add 1 cup canned cor 


bouillon, 4 teaspoon Worcestershire 
_% Pp 


| 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, a dash of et 
cup thick commercial sour cream 
slightly beaten egg yolk. Simmer, : 
constantly, until so well done thatn 
of flour sneaks through. That’s awful 
ful—do not boil. Well, this isn’t a thred 


a reminder. The twice- and often-to 


Straight from China. When you 
China, do you think of the coolies, # 
shas and the paddies where the water! 
grows? It’s the rice crop. We have 
harvest, too, and ‘“‘not for all the 
China”’ will we mortgage our own ¢ 
uses we put it to, this versatile, ada 
acceptable grain. While from the dé 
our garden lore we summon the ubi¢ 
pea, that vegetable with the incomf 
flavor, that gemlike hue and that ever 
willingness to oblige. 


So consider these two. And read,| iF 
learn and inwardly digest the ways 
dish I offer you now, and with a ligh 
and ready make for your sweetbread |i 
a combination of the fruit of the padg 
the secret of the concealing pod, and 
have —— 


\ 
: 










BUTTERED PEAS WITH RICi 


Cook 1 cup raw rice in boiling salted 
according to directions on the pa 
Drain. Cook | package frozen peas fo | 
directions on the package, or drain 1 7 


can peas. [t’s a magic number—303. 4} 


bier or margarine and the 
od rice. Toss them together. 
tl peas, and let the rice be as 
dmonds on a chorus girl’s 
scjabout the taste. If it needs 
a} pepper. Garnish with a 
»rika. It’s the touch of color, 


up, 1 head romaine and some 
an’t get all these, get what 
e. When ready to serve, tear 
tcrasy-to-eat-size pieces. Put 
lad bowl. Add 3 tablespoons 
ons cut into quarters, !4 cup 
olives, 14 cup of the garlic- 

, a little black pepper, 14 
4 1g cup grated Parmesan 


_ d add whatever seasonings 
y . 
«loss some more. It’s good 


@xarlie salad oil. Now toss 
j: still on your feet. 


yy. I’ve heard folks tell of 
f-this-world dessert, then 


2 walk. Now the dessert I 
i) you is a cinch to make and 
| to serve it—I’m willing to 
aneringue you'll be making. 
‘12 oven—preheated to hot— 
su close the oven door you 
é. The heat left in the oven 
1g necessary. 


(OTTEN DESSERT 


aps until foamy. Add 14 tea- 
15 teaspoon cream of tartar. 
ihe egg whites stand in soft 
cups sugar very gradually, 
ing until the egg whites are 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Grease 
| 9” pie plate. Spread the 

e bottom, having it high 
ls and scooping it out in the 
ri shell. Have the oven pre- 


heated to 400° F. Place the meringue in the 
oven and turn off the heat immediately. 
Leave it in the oven overnight. Don’t peek. 
That’s why it’s called Forgotten Dessert. 
More crimes are done by peeking than there 
are peekers. It’s a bad habit. If you prepare 
this dessert in the morning, you should allow 
the meringue to remain in the oven (with the 
heat turned off) at least 4 or 5 hours. Before 
serving fill with Silver Lake House filling. 
Frozen raspberries or strawberries are as 
good as right-off-the-bush-or-vine berries 
with it. Cut as you would a pie. Eat as if you 
had been on a long walk down on the 
Suwannee River. 

Silver Lake House Filling: Mix 14 cup 
flour with 34 cup sugar and a little salt. To 
2 cups light cream, add 2 well-beaten eggs 
and beat together. Then beat this mixture 
into the dry ingredients gradually, but beat 
and beat well. There’s stirring and beating, 


and a difference. Cook in the top of the 


double boiler over hot water, stirring all the 
while, until the mixture is thick and smooth. 
Cool and add 11% teaspoons vanilla. Serve 
very cold. 


And now that I’ve given you a meal to 
make your family and guests happy and in 
your debt as the best cook ever, I want to 
leave with you a few sentimental words. An- 
other poet of long ago suggested you buy 
hyacinths to feed your soul. For me—a rose. 


For A ROSE—IN WINTER 


O rose, so well remembered here, 
Though its short day be long since past, 
As incense to the dying year— 

Its fragile beauty cannot last. 

But oh, its memory shall be 

As songs that sing of love to me. 

Safe hidden in my garden close 

One flower —oh, lovely ts the rose. 


In some fair garden still they lie, 
The flowers that wait beneath the snow. 
Remembrance will not they should die: 
As once they grew they still shall grow. 
The columbine shall greet the spring, 
And birds shall hear the bluebells ring. 
In one sweet heart a raindrop glows — 
Oh, lovely, lovely is the rose. 

Your ANNIE. 


14] 





STILL A KID AT HEART 


...S0 give him a boy’s favorite food 


that the man still loves 


He'll love his 
Franco-American 
Spaghetti served 
with crisp bacon. 





For good eating, man-style, there’s nothing 
quite like this wonderful spaghetti with its famous tomato and 
Cheddar cheese sauce. Just watch your man pitch in and 








enjoy it with all of a youngster’s healthy 


aes 





appetite. Franco-American Spaghetti 
takes him back to his happy boyhood! 
Every so often, give your family the real 
pleasure of digging into big plates of 
Franco-American Spaghetti. It’s a boy’s 
favorite food that the man still loves! 





Franco-American 
Spaghetti 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DISH 
FOR ONLY PENNIES A PORTION 


**Franco-American’’ is a trademark owned by the makers of Campbell's Soups 


Spaghetti | 


f 
Towato sauce with CHEE 
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Firm-up flabby ‘“‘creased”’ throat 


Dry skin drinks up 
this-creams 
extra lanolin-richness 


It’s homogenized 
to soften deeper, quicker! 





Dry skin doesn’t happen overnight. In 
many women, the natural softening oil 
of the skin begins drying out even 
before 25—so aie that there’s no 
suspicion of trouble. Then suddenly 
one day, you discover that your skin 
looks coarsened, lined. 

Don’t let dry skin age your face. 
Begin tonight to use Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. This special care for dry skin is 
exceptionally rich in lanolin — the 
“restorative”’ oil that keeps skin soft, 
supple. And Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
is homogenized—so its rich lanolin 
cansoak in deeper, quicker. The Countess 
de la Falaise says “For such a rich 
cream, it’s amazing the way Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream goes right into the skin!’ 

Start t night to use Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. It is so successful in treating 








dry skin that more women use it than 
any other dry skin care! 


How homogenizing increases the 
lanolin benefits of Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 


LEP oF Un- homogenized cream has 
x 4 coarse globules, which make it 
eee + difficult f 
to the 


yr cream to penetrate 
undersurface of the skin 


Homogenized Pond’s Dry Skin 
ean a fine, even texture. 








a 


PONDS 


dry skin 
cream | 


lanolin pe creant 


Rich in 





Lanolin-richness that transforms dry ski 


makes it softer, more supple, younger-looking! 


i=. 





| all so diff 


MARTHA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


home—they were enlarging the house at 
each end, and the new chimney piece was 
due to arrive from England any day now. 
So many plans, they had—so much to be 
done and enjoyed and looked forward to— 
but Cousin Lund would handle it till he re- 
turned, he said. There was much to be done 
in Philadelphia too... . 

And it was nearly seven years before he 
came home again. 

She still knew by heart the letter which 
had met her unbelieving eyes, sent back 
as he rode north to Cambridge where the 
American army, such as it was, had begun to 
assemble: 

My dearest Patsy—I am now set down to 
write you on a subject which fills me with 
inexpressible concern, and this concern 1s 
aggravated when I reflect upon the uneasiness 
it will give you. It has been determined in Con- 
gress that the whole army raised for the defense 
of the American cause shall be put under my 
care, and that it will be necessary for me to take 
upon me the command of it... . 

At that point she had had to find a chair 
to sit down in, less surprised than disap- 
pointed, for he had been a soldier when they 
first met.... 

Her face twisted, and she hid it in her 
hands, and felt hot tears run down her 
fingers. 

So young for his twenty-six years he was, 
when they first met—young, and more than 
six feet tall, gaunt from a campaign on the 
frontier and a recent illness, grave to solem- 
nity even then, backward and unlucky with 
women, the story went, but fond of their 
company . -. with a soundless Indian stride, 
and a reputation for coolheaded courage .. . 
at Williamsburg balls they said that no one 
wore a sword with such grace and assur- 
ance . . . she learned at once that he had a 
way with children, her little Patsy and 
Jacky, aged two and four, climbed all over 
him, and welcome—land-poor he was, but 
she had a fortune from her dead husband. 
Her widow’s heart lay willingly in his big 
gentle hand. If he had not had to return to 
the frontier at once she might even have 
married him before her year was out. 

That day in June, 1758, was her first ex- 
perience of his departure, and the flatness he 
left behind him, the emptiness, the extin- 
guishment which ensued when he rode away, 
so tall and easy in the saddle—for he rode a 
horse the way a fish swims, by some private 
instinct. And she was left behind in the white 
house on the Pamunkey where she had spent 
her short married life. She stood and watched 
him go, their pledge already made, and little 
Patsy beside her was in tears because to a 
child any good-by is forever... . 

And now a tempest of weeping took her, 
there in his chair by the fireside in their bed- 
room, and she yielded to it with the abandon 
and violence of girlhood, and she was fifty- 
seven. Dreadful little sounds came from her 
as she cried—a childish, undignified noise of 
unaccustomed, pent-up grief. The door was 
shut and no one would dare to open it. She 
gave herself to the luxury of utter heart- 
break, alone and private in their room which 


| he had left to do his solemn duty once more 
| as he saw 1t—as she saw it, too, while he was 


there to convince her. Thirty years since 
that day on the Pamunkey, and it got no 
easier to see him go, and they had planned it 
erently. 


Wars they married he had turned farmer 
and resigned his commission, although he 
was still regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant men in Virginia. Their honeymoon was 
spent at Williamsburg, because the House of 
Burgesses required his presence there. But 
after that, when they set out in the soft Vir- 
ginia spring wearhe for his house on the 
Potom ac, they thought politics and soldier- 
ing lay bet hina him. 

He took over the administration of her 
affairs, and she, so much in love, lightheart- 
edly relinquished all the surroundings of her 
girlhood and married life to make a new home 
vith him on his own lands to the north. Even 


Williamsburg, with its balls and theaters and 
exciting political sessions, seemed of small 
importance to either of them in their eager- 
ness to establish their life as they meant to 
live it—the retired, self-contained but neigh- 
borly life of a Virginia plantation—a gay, 
tranquil and rewarding existence they had 
conceived together. 

It was a small and very simple house she 
found, in spite of the preparations he had 
already made for her reception there. Or 
rather, preparations had been made by his 
neighbors the Fairfaxes at his anxious direc- 
tion, while he was away at the frontier. Sally 


‘Fairfax was tall and slender and self-confi- 


dent—one of the educated Cary girls from 
Richmond—and she was the wife of his best 
friend, who didn’t seem to mind the way 
Sally looked at the bridegroom and kept 
saying, ““Do you remember ——’’ The bride 
tried hard not to mind either. She was a 
wealthy young woman in her own right, and 
she had brought with her a handsome ward- 
robe, a ready-made family, and a heart full 
of love and pride. But her figure was a little 
dumpy even then, beside her husband’s ma- 
jestic height, and she had never known what 
to do with her hair... . 


More than ten years slipped by, and life 
was sweet and hospitality was lavish at 
Mount Vernon—hunting, shooting, dancing, 
card parties, family jaunts to Williamsburg 
and Alexandria—a delicious life. But no 
more babies. That was hard to bear, not to 
give him a son. The Fairfaxes went to Eng- 
land to claim an inheritance and never came 
back. And she couldn’t be sorry about that. 

Then the Congresses began. Williams- 
burg, Richmond, Philadelphia—Patrick 
Henry made his fire-eating speeches, people 
locked away their London finery and their 
tea, the British fired into a Boston mob, a 
cargo of tea was dumped into Boston harbor, 
militiamen began to drill on village greens in 
Virginia and wanted their Indian-fighting 
colonel back again. The Williamsburg As- 
sembly was dissolved by an angry governor, 
whereupon her inarticulate husband made 
one of his rare public utterances: ‘‘I will raise 
one thousand men,”’ he said at Richmond, 
“subsist them at my own expense, and march 
myself at their head for the relief of Boston.”’ 
Even then, no one could believe it would 
come to that. Even the second time he went 
to Philadelphia, after the shooting at Lex- 
ington and Concord—why was it always 
Massachusetts where the trouble was?—she 
hadn’t realized what was coming. But the 
letter, written as he left Philadelphia for 
Cambridge, with Bunker Hill still only a 
wild rumor, left her little hope: I should 
enjoy more real happiness, it said, in a month 
with you at home than I have the most distant 
prospect of finding abroad, if my stay were to 
be seven times seven years... . 

She rocked herself in the big chair, her 
hands held up to her face, though there was 
no one to see her cry, allowing herself to 
make those piteous, humiliating sounds as 
though she were in mortal pain. His pro- 
phetic use of the Biblical seven had been 
more than justified, from July, 1776, when 
he rode north for Cambridge, to December, 
1783, when he arrived home from New York. 
She had gone to him, of course, many times, 
but it was not the same. She was always with 
him in the winter headquarters, where there 
was little danger, only discomfort. Morris- 
town, Valley Forge, Middleburg, New- 
burgh—always trying for an illusion of per- 
manence and gaiety and a home, with the 
connivance of other Army wives, like Kitty 
Greene and Lucy Knox. They even had 
dances at headquarters, after very slender 
banquets, for they always shared the sol- 
diers’ fare except for what she could bring 
with her from home, and that went so fast. 
He still loved to dance, though she had long 
since given it up. Kitty Greene always 
danced with him. Dear, gay Kitty, she was a 
widow now. 

Finally the war was won, by her tall gen- 
eral and the men who served and loved him. 
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yn for good, he said. The two brief 
e Potomac before and after York- 
s@1ot counted as home-comings. And 
routine began again, almost as 
ere had been no war, except for 
years. He rode round the farms 
day, and the plans for building 
siin, the hospitality was heavier 
«so that their precious privacy was 
ailed. There were even babies 
the beginning—not his, not ever 
er dead Jacky’s Nelly and George, 
less nieces and nephews on both 
secretaries came home with him 
d to work on his military papers 
‘spondence. There was an endless 
«visitors, and there were the faith- 
3 dent, loving servants—a gay, 
asy-living, bulging household once 
i} way they liked it best. 
Jicolonies were not in sucha healthy 
she tiny world of Mount Vernon. 
common danger was over _ their 
4} urpose was over too. The British 
eld this. The British were waiting to 
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him no peace. When it was ratified 
ey began the voting to choose the 
}would head the new government — 
fed States Government. As though 
S any need for formal voting—as 
here could be any doubt about who 
ive to carry that new burden. Com- 
‘ons were slow as the returns came 
ne foresaw the result, as he did him- 

thing that had happened to them 


all beginning again, when she had 
it was over, for him, and she knew 
ver and circumstance were nothing 
ther, compared with the plantation 
} both loved. But equally, that life 
ing to him compared with the wel- 
ie infant country which needed him 
'd she had been sure for months that 
| go. 


al, she did not protest or put forth 
claims to him. But lying beside him 
uare four-poster at night, she let the 
Je silently down her cheeks into the 
vithout a sound to disturb him. Not 
, In the old rocking chair, when she 
ad sobbed in an extremity of frus- 
nd despair. 

were nearly sixty. Their good years 
ining out, the years they had meant 
together here in tranquillity, watch- 
© Jacky’s children grow up. Four 
uls time, were required of him by this 
:. But in four years, when they would 
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be free to come back home, they would be 
really old. All the best of it would be gone— 
stolen or freely given, it didn’t much matter 
which way you looked at it; demanded of 
them, anyway, by this compelling idea called 
America, which was to him like the child he 
had never had. America was his nursling, 
and America was having growing pains and 
nightmares, and he had been called again to 
its rescue. She had no doubt but that he 
would save it again. She had no choice but 
to stand at his side, smiling and serene, while 
he did so. But at what cost. To leave Mount 
Vernon again for some official residence, not 
their own place, full of happy memories and 
expectations—not even in Virginia. 


Sir had guessed at once what it meant 
when that man rode in alone, though out- 
wardly he was no different from any other 
guest seeking a night’s lodging with a famous 
host. It was Secretary Thompson, from the 
woe with the message she had been 

reading. All the votes had been counted. 
She doubted if any had been cast against 
him. She was just starting down the stair- 
case at dinnertime when she heard the 
sounds of the sec- 
retary’s arrival and 
she paused instinc- 
tively, clutched by 
apprehension. She 
listened to his voice 
in the hall below, 
and her husband’s 
greeting to him, and 
then they went into 
the dining room and 
closed the door. It 
was not a sudden 
thing, when it came, 
but she was trem- 
bling as she reached 
their room again and 
the same chair which 
held her now. She 
had sat there with 
her knitting, dry- 
eyed and composed, 
when at last hecame 
to seek her. 

“My dear ——” 
he said, and _hesi- 
tated, trying to 
break it to her. 

“They have sent 
for you,” she said, 
and looked at him 
across the room with 
her habitual tran- 
quillity. As always 
In a crisis, he 
seemed an inch 
taller than ever before—calm, unhurried, 
sure of his way—it was no wonder, she 
thought with a mixture of pride and rueful- 
ness, that they could not do without him. 
And as always, her spirit lifted to his, and 
she put the needles safe with fingers that 
were cold and steady, and laid the knitting 
aside and rose, brushing the folds of her 
taffeta skirt into place. 

“When must we go?” she asked matter- 
of-factly, and his eyes were compassionate, 
for he knew what it cost her. 

“T shall-ride with Thompson and Hum- 
phreys the day after tomorrow. You can 
follow with the children in the coach. They 
have got a house for us in Cherry Street in 
New York.”’ 

She crossed the room to him in a rustle of 
silk, and laid her plump hands on his chest 
and hid her face against them. 

“T dare say it will be more comfortable 
than the one we had that winter at Valley 
Forge,’”’ she said, for that was how she re- 
garded it, as only a new headquarters for a 
new campaign which must be undertaken 
and won. 

His arms closed hard around her. “ But for 
you,”’ he said against her hair, “I would not 
know how to begin.” 

“You knew how to win the war,’ she 
told him. 

“T had practiced on the French and the 
Indians. But I have had no practice,” he 
said, and she felt him smiling, ‘“‘at being 
President.” END 
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prove it! New Colgate Dental Cream 
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ETHELBERT E. FURLONG, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


The bulbs behave in spring the way the multiplying chrysanthemums 
do in the picture above. taken the second fall. 
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WHAT $290 


The big problems, all beautifully solved above, were 
the bareness, the utter lack of shade and privacy. 
and the awful view you got from the picture window. 






Was house and lot couldn’t be more typical if 
they tried. What isn’t typical is the transforma- 
tion. Which is what makes the story. 

The house and lot cost $13 .000—just as 
brand-new and bare as the before picture shows. 
An allowance of $130 for “making a lawn and 
ee four shrubs and one tree’’ was to be 
part of the cash-down payment. Or you could 
hold out the $130 and do your own landse ‘aping. 
Which is what the owners did here, and with 
what a difference, as you can see. 

Of course they had the benefit of our advice; 
but you not only have that—you now have it 
demonstrated right on this page in front of you. 
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CAN DO 


IN TWO YEARS 


At our instigation they started with the trees— 
the biggest and best they could afford, from the 
most reputable nurseryman in the neighborhood. 
First a shade tree (1) to go where in a few years 
it would shade the whole front of the house 
from the merciless late-afternoon sun in sum- 
mer. Then a big husky conifer (2) to be a year- 
round buffer between house and street. Then 
three more of the same in smaller sizes (3) for 
places next in importance. Then two fine flower- 
ing trees (4), ready to bloom the following 
spring. And finally two spreading evergreens (5) 
and (6) to corner the fencg. . . . The trees alone 
came to Sl more than the $130 landscaping al- 


lowance. But what they already do for the sell- 
ing value of the house and lot is worth ten times 
that amount. By the time the JouRNAL fence was 
up and painted early the next spring, its cost had 
come to $110. And what it does for the pleasure 
and privacy of the owners is again worth ten 
times its price. 

Getting the ground ready for grass seed, like 
setting up the fence, was free eae labor, but 
erass eed and fertilizer cost $25. And a good 
lawn was going into its first fall when the 
owners spent $9 for 18 nice chrysanthemum 
plants and $15 for dozens of tulip and daffodil 
bulbs (7). the final touch to the house and fence. 


HOW THE $290 WAS SPENT 


The trees here merely suggest the general types recommended. Other 
kinds could easily be less expensive, more suitable and more available in 


2. Evergreen (Scotch pine) 


By RICHARD PRATT 


1. Shade tree (honey locust) 14’ high and heavy 
8’-10’ high and heavy . 


your locality. Consult a dependable nurseryman. Likewise the layout 
merely suggests a principle of planning flexible enough to be altered to fit 
most average houses and lots. 


§ 25 (planted) 
25 (planted ) 


3. Evergreens (3 Scotch pines) 6’-8’ high 36 
4. Flowering trees (2 white dogwoods) 7’—8’ 30 
5. Dwarf evergreen (Japanese yew) 2’ spread 5 
6. Evergreen shrub (Japanese holly) 3’-314’ high . 10 
7. Chrysanthemums interplanted with spring bulbs 24 
Lumber, bolts and paint for fencing ey 110 
Grass seed and fertilizer 25 


Total $290 
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extends the full interior of your machine 
—the famous revolving action that actu- 
ally power-washes your tableware. 


It will hold pots and pans! It will...if it’s 
a KitchenAid...the first dishwasher with 
two separately sliding racks, first with 
adjustable upper rack for extra-large 
kitchenware, extra-tall glasses. You can 
wash an entire dinner service for eight 
or even more...plus pots and pans. 





No need to pre-rinse! Positively not...if 
you choose a KitchenAid Home Dish- 
washer. A unique dual-strainer system 
prevents food particles being sprayed 
back on tableware. Only clear, filtered 


water reaches your tableware. 
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ELIZABETH, MY DAUGHTER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


all old stuff—this having babies. I hadn’t 
really thought much about her at all. 

From that day on, I held her in my arms 
every day and silently asked God, please, 
not to let the hair grow in all the wrong 
places—not all over her ears, arms and back! 
To me she became the most beautiful baby 
in the world—and it annoyed me no end 
when friends looked at her and said, ‘‘ Poor 
little girl. Isn’t it too bad she isn’t the boy, 
and Howard the girl?” 

Howard’s hair was a mass of golden ring- 
lets, his eyes long-lashed and heavenly blue. 

Elizabeth’s eyes refused to open for the 
first ten days. The doctor kept telling me 
they were all right, but whenever he at- 
tempted to open them, they would roll back, 
and all we could see were the whites of her 
eyeballs. 

Then one day when I had her in my arms 
she suddenly opened her eyes and looked at 
me. Her eyes were dark, deep pools of violet 
blue .. . and she smziled. 

Nurse assured me that it was only wind— 
that babies couldn’t see anything at that 
age—but I didn’t care what anyone said, I 
knew that my daughter had smiled at me! 

From then on I became a kind of buffer, 
shielding her from the “poor little girl” 
thoughts, and comparisons of everyone who 
saw the two children together. 

Howard started talking the day before 
he was six months old. Had two teeth, and 
walked when he was eight months old. 
Elizabeth refused to make a sound, other 
than a few gurgly noises, until she was well 
over a year. As for teeth, she did nothing 
but drool; it looked for a while as if she would 
have to have dentures. 

All of a sudden, when she was a year and 
four months old, everything started hap- 
pening at once! .. . The most beautiful little 
pearly-white teeth made their appearance. 

She toddled so fast that we could hardly 
keep up with her. She talked, gurgled and 
cooed all at once, and was pleased and ex- 
cited about it all. 

The hair had long since disappeared from 
her arms, back and ears; now, all nature 
seemed bent on making her beautiful! Her 
eyes became larger. Double rows of long, 
black eyelashes made shadowy frames for 
those deep pools of blue. Howard and daddy 
both have double rows of eyelashes. 

Whereas everyone used to feel sorry for 
her, they suddenly began staring as if fasci- 
nated—and whispering, “Look at those 
eyes!” 

Perhaps you may be thinking, ‘‘ What dif- 
ference does it make what she looked like 
when she was a baby?” Well, I think it may 
be encouraging to other mothers and fathers. 
Most parents would like to have a beautiful 
baby, especially a girl. It may comfort them 
to know that Elizabeth, who was definitely 
a funny-looking baby, turned out to be just 
as beautiful as her brother, who from the 
first looked like a Botticelli angel! 


The house where Elizabeth was born was 
our first real home. That is to say, the first 
home that we owned. 

When we were married, my husband was 
in business with his uncle, Howard Young. 
who has the Howard Young Art Galleries 
in New York City. 

We spent months every year touring all 
over Europe, buying modern and old mas- 
ters. Dad was the purchasing end of the 
firm. We lived mostly at the Carlton Hotel 
in London, and divided the rest of our time 
between Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Switzerland, Scotland, Ireland and 
wherever we found paintings. It was a 
lovely, exciting life, constantly seeing beau- 
tiful places and meeting interesting people, 
but always when we returned to England it 
was like returning home. We knew that 
when the time came to settle down and have 
a family, of all the places in Europe we 
would choose England. 

So after three years of continuous travel- 
ing, we decided that it was high time to 
settle down in London. We started to look 
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for a house that we could by 
couldn’t find anything we liked, 

After Howard arrived we con 
search and quite unexpectedly ¢ 
found our “dream house.” It 
wood Road, facing Hampstead 
garden was a riot of flowers—tyl 
three feet high, forget-me-nots 
lavender violas, flaming snape 
red wallflowers, and a formal 
that terraced down to the heath 
lovely herbaceous flower gar 
back—and a tennis court; be 
thick woods, all fenced in wi 
palings, that would be a wonderfi, 
the children to play. 

The house was called “Heath 
owner was very nice. He wante 
wanted to buy. He told us the p 
wrote a check —and the house wa 
dream house, “Heathwood.” 
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The year Elizabeth was born w 
that caravans (trailers, they are 
America) first came out. At least 
year we first became conscious 
When Elizabeth was eight wee 
decided it was high time we i 
children into the glories of nat 
thrill of camping out. 


W: hired a caravan, packed 
couple of tents; Monty, the golder 
Hilda, the cook; Daisy, a tempor 
Elizabeth; Howard; and a various¢ 
of mackintoshes, Wellingtons 
and we were off for six weeks in 

We had an enormous Buick, wh 
bought because there was so m) 
between the back and front 
ample room for the baby’s fold 

The first three weeks we dec 
on the Broads of Norfolk. When) 
Cley Next the Sea we couldn’t goa 
A tiny village off the beaten pai 
cobblestone main street, a butch 
heavenly smelling bakery and ap 
old windmill that we couldn’t resi§ 
by the sea. 

We found the squire of the y 
made arrangements to set up caijg® 
typically Norfolk and_ perfectly] 
Old World farm. 

First we put up the gay yellow 
tents. One for the two maids, and 
dressing room. Our bright greet 
had two bedrooms—one for dad¢ 
and one for the two children—p 
room and kitchen combined. The} 
red, and the clothesline, hanging 
trees with our many-colored bat 
dangling in the breeze, made 
feel like a band of romantic gypst 

We gathered stone and built a 
open fireplace to cook on. We b 
big iron kettle with legs on it thé 
the middle of the hot coals. 

When the little fishing boat 
scrambled over the rocks and b¢ 
sters to broil—and cockles and m 
high tea. 

The first week was ideal. Kettl 
and brewed for us the most delici 
We had all our meals around the 
place—even eight-week-old Elizah 

Then the rains came. For twos 
it rained day and night. After a fo 
sloshing around in the mud, an( 
ourselves over the campfire to d 
more rheumatic than romantic—é 
were to pull up stakes and moy 
sunnier clime. ; 

We made our way to the Sou 
land—Salcombe, in Devonshire, 
children could enjoy not only the 
sandy beach as well. 

We found a farm not far from U 
pitched our camp. Here in this ¥ 
climate we really could live out in 

We gathered wild blackberries 4? 
bramble jelly—ate it with homem 7 
and Devonshire cream. ie 

We all grew by leaps and bound|)"}’ 
on pounds and pounds. 
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We went to an estate agent and asked 
him to find a house for us the following 
summer. He knew of one which we went to 
see. 

It was a quaint little house called ‘‘ Stoney- 
croft,” surrounded by flowers, situated high 
on a cliff overlooking the sea. We rented it 
for the two following summers. 


That winter when Elizabeth was ten 
months old she traveled to America for the 
first time to spend Christmas with Mother 
and Daddy Taylor in Kansas. 

We had brought Howard home two 
Christmases before, to see our parents. My 
mother was living then, and it was a heart- 
ache for me to be taking Elizabeth home, 
knowing that mother would not be there to 
see her. 

We stayed several weeks in Kansas, then 
went on to California to see my father. From 
there we went to Star Island, Miami, 
Florida, to visit Aunt Mabel and Uncle 
Howard. 

Elizabeth spent her first birthday in Flor- 
ida. It was a very quiet family party, with 
Howard showing her how to make a wish 
and blow out her one pink candle. 


London seemed very cold after the sun- 
shine of California and Florida. We were 
glad when the spring came again and we 
were on our way to “Stoneycroft”’ in Sal- 
combe. 

Elizabeth was then a year and four months 
old, in possession of her first bathing suit, 
two upper and two lower front teeth, and 
the most alluring gait which she had just 
mastered. It was a sort of cross between a 
walk, a “rack on”’ and a gallop. 

She was at her best when going toward 
the sea. 


L. kept her brother and all of us busy, 
constantly following her, picking her up 
when the waves would knock her down and 
roll her over and over like a fat rubber ball. 
She loved it—and would go right back for 
more. 

We couldn’t figure out whether it was the 
water she loved—or the undivided attention 
she received. Anyway, it was fun, and 
Howard loved rescuing her. 

We returned to London late in September. 
In November we were off to America again. 
This time we took “Nannie” with us. Her 
real name was Freida Gill, but like all Eng- 
lish nurses she taught the children to call her 
Nannie—a name one learns to love as a sym- 
bol of the tireless, selfless devotion of those 
old-fashioned English Nannies. 

Elizabeth could walk, talk and eat every- 
thing. She and Howard were inseparable. We 
put harness and reins on her and turned her 


over to Howard, who drove her around the 
deck all morning playing ‘“‘Gee Gee”’ (Eng- 
lish baby talk for horse). They never tired 
of it. Fortunately for all of us, the children 
slept all afternoon. 

When we arrived in New York the ground 
was covered with snow and it was bitterly 
cold. It was the first snow that Elizabeth 
had ever seen and she loved it. 

Aunt Mabel and Uncle Howard had a 
beautiful penthouse apartment at 70th Street 
and Fifth Avenue, overlooking Central Park. 
Every morning Nannie and Howard would 
take Elizabeth in her pram for a long walk 
all over the park. There wouldn’t be another 
soul in sight. We would watch from our 
windows. Howard would run along throwing 
snowballs at Elizabeth, which she would 
nibble on before throwing back at him. 


On: morning a big Irish policeman fol- 
lowed Nannie into the park and advised her 
that it was too cold out for children. She 
answered in her broad English accent that it 
was good for them, and when he saw how 
happy and healthy the children looked he 
turned on his heels and left her to it—and 
Nannie trudged on, through the snow and ice. 

There is no one in the world like a good 
English Nannie. 

We spent Christmas in Kansas with 
daddy’s parents and went on to visit my 
father in California. 

Returning, on our way to Florida, we 
decided to stop over in New Orleans. Eliza- 
beth was by now a seasoned traveler almost 
two years of age, and Howard was approach- 
ing five. 

It was high time to introduce the children 
to the gustatorial delights of Antoine’s. 

Nannie, who by this time was quite ac- 
customed to our extraordinary behavior as 
American parents, had a pleasant way of 
pocketing her English scruples regarding the 
children’s regular hours of eating and sleep- 
ing, and of entering into the spirit of the 
occasion on our travels. 

So it was fun for all of us to see the excite- 
ment in Elizabeth’s face as she sat in a high 
chair at Antoine’s dining on oysters Rocke- 
feller—and pompano baked in a paper bag — 
at ten o’clock at night. 

It was the ultimate in excitement for both 
of them to be up so late and to be having 
dinner with us instead of their accustomed 
“high tea” for their evening meal. 

At home, come rain or shine, Nannie al- 
ways had them in bed by six o’clock. 

Keeping such regular hours enabled them 
to store up energy and to generate such good 
dispositions that anythmg unusual filled 
them with unbounded delight. We could 
change trains at any hour of the night and 
they were never tired, but. always eager and 





“7 just can’t understand men... 


thank goodness.”” 
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Golden Bars 
Plantation Waffles 
Mincemeat Loaf Cake 


Butter-Crisp Bread 
Sticks 
Banana Walnut Bread 
Orange-Nut Cookies Spicy Sugar Drops 
DeLuxe Gingerbread Prune Muffins 
Feathery Chocolate Cake 


lO BUTTERMILK RECIPES 
FOR BETTER BAKING 


Wouldn’t you like the recipes for these ten 
baking delights ? (See free offer below). You'll 
find that they all have an out-of-the-ordi- 
nary, richer flavor—because they’re all 
made with Meadow Gold Buttermilk. You 
see, the special handling of Meadow Gold 
Buttermilk gives it a delightful tangy taste 
that makes a fuller flavor in cakes, cookies 
and breads. Why not try these new, flaky 
bread sticks today? 


Recipe for 
Butter-Crisp Bread Sticks 


2 cups sifted flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon soda 

1, cup Meadow Gold Butter 

34 cup Meadow Gold Buttermilk 
Caraway seeds 
Poppy seeds 


Sift dry ingredients together; cut in butter 
until mixture resembles coarse crumbs. 
Add buttermilk; mix until dry ingredients 
are moistened. Turn out on lightly floured 
surface; knead gently. Divide dough into 
16 parts and shape into balls. Shape balls 
into rolls about 6 inches long. Place on 
lightly greased cooky sheet; brush with 
milk and sprinkle with salt, caraway or 
poppy seeds. Bake in a very hot oven (450°) 
12-15 minutes. Makes 16 sticks. 


Did you know that drinking Meadow Gold 
Buttermilk is a wonderful aid to your health 
and diet? High in proteins, it’s low in 
calories. And mighty refreshing, too! 


© 1953. BEATRICE FOODS CO. 
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SO KIND! 
SO SOFT! 
YET 
SO STRONG! 


Oh tan, 
ore cg 


FOUR Rows 


“Soft-Ripple” texture. 
Diamond’s “Soft-Ripple” 
process gives this tissue 
a velvety-soft surface, 
making it thoroughly absorbent. 


Tight-woven strength. 
Weaving the tiny paper fibers closely together 
makes Diamond J) Tissue firm and strong as well 
as soft. Buy it in popular-priced 650-sheet single rolls 
or the handy 4-roll pack. 





Softex Tissue. Softex brings you 
Diamond’s own “Soft- Ripple” tex- 
ture and tight-woven strength in a 
full 1000- feet roll—for long-lasting 
convenience and economy. 


Diamond Waxed Paper. Your food’s 
freshness is locked-in by this strong, 
clear paper, extra-heavily waxed on 
both sides . . . and waxed through and 
through. Thrifty 125-foot roll. 


PRODUCTS OF 
THE 


DIAMOND 
MATCH 
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A GREAT NAME IN MATCHES, 


LUMBER AND PAPER PRODUCTS — 
EXPERIENCE FROM 1835... 


METHODS OF TODAY... FORESTRY FOR TOMORROW! 














ready to go—so it was no trouble but a lot 
of fun traveling with them. 


Elizabeth was always an old child for her 
years. Sometimes it was really startling. She 
had not only an inquiring mind, but an 
unusual faculty of reasoning things out for 
herself. 

We used to go for long walks, through the 
woods in back of our house. Howard and 
Elizabeth would be playing tag—and sud- 
denly she would find a wild flower or some 
treasure and would come bounding back, to 
add it to her collection of pretty stones, 
leaves, and so on, I was delegated to carry. 

One day she noticed that her little bouquet 
of wild flowers was wilted in my hand, and 
she looked very sad. Then her face bright- 
ened up as she said, “God makes the 
flowers, doesn’t he, mummie?”’ 

When I answered, “ Yes, dear,” she said, 
“He makes them perfect and keeps them per- 
fect, doesn’t He? They never really wilt or 
die, do they?” 


Sur did not wait for my answer, but was 
off again to join in the game. 

Thoughts like that were always coming 
into her mind. 

In March, 1935, when she was three years 
old, she had a long and serious illness. A 
sore throat ended 
with abscessed ears 
that had to be lanced 
over and over again. 
It went on for weeks 
and weeks. Day and 
night we had to keep 
hot poultices on both 
ears. She could not 
lie down, but sat 
propped up in bed 
enduring the excruci- 
ating pain of having 
her ears probed 
and dressed. 

For over three 
weeks her tempera- 
ture hovered around 
103°. I hardly left her 
side day or night. 
Finally one day I felt 
I could not stand any 
longer the agony of 
watching her suffer 
and not being able to 
help her. 

She was propped up 
with pillows, hardly 
able to talk above a whisper. She said, 
“Mother, please call Victor and ask him to 
come and sit with me while you and daddy 
test.” 

Victor (the late Major Cazalet, M.P.) was 
her self-appointed godfather. I telephoned 
Aunt Mollie, Victor’s mother, who was our 
devoted friend. They drove ninety miles 
through a pea-soup fog, to come to Elizabeth. 

When they arrived Victor sat on the bed 
and held her in his arms and talked to her 
about God. Her great dark eyes searched his 
face drinking in every word, believing and 
understanding. 

A wonderful sense of peace filled the 
room. I laid my head down on the side of 
the bed and went to sleep for the first time 
in three weeks. 

When I awakened she was fast asleep. The 
fever had broken! 

In 1943 Victor was killed in an airplane 
crash off Gibraltar, with General Sikorski, 
the Polish Prime Minister. It was a terrible 
shock to all of us, especially Elizabeth. In 
the midst of her grief she looked at me with 
a light in her eyes that I shall never forget, 
and repeated all the things Victor had told 
her that night years before. And again that 
sense of peace filled the room, and comforted 
her, and healed her grief. 


man walked on. 


The years we lived in London were such 
wonderful years of grandeur, pomp and 
ceremony. There was the wedding of the 
Duke of Kent and the beautiful Princess 
Marina. 

The May following Elizabeth’s illness we 
saw the beautiful and moving procession of 
King George V’s Silver Jubilee. We always 


OOOO OOOO00000 


One day when John Quincy Adams 
was eighty years of age a friend met 
him on the streets of Boston. ‘How is 
John Quincy Adams?” the friend asked 
gaily. The old man’s eyes began to 
twinkle, and then he spoke slowly: 
"John Quincy Adams himself is very 
well, thank you. But the house he 
lives in is sadly dilapidated. It is tot- 
tering on its foundation. The walls 
are badly shattered and the roof 
worn. The building trembles with ev- 
ery wind, and | think John Quincy 
Adams will have to move out before 
very long. But he himself is very well.” 
And with a wave of his hand the old 


— JAMES GORDON GILKEY 


in Solving Life's Everyday Problems 
(The Macmillan Company) 
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took the children, not only beca 
wanted them to see history in the r 
but also because we loved doing eye 
together. 
In June, Mrs. Neville Chamber 
us to No. 11 Downing Street to yj 
brilliant spectacle, “Trooping th 
in honor of the King’s birthday. 
in the Horse Guards Parade, 
the courtyard of the War Office a 
Admiralty. 
Elizabeth and I wore our pretiig 
two “creations” from Paris that da 
bought us on his last trip to the 
Elizabeth’s dress was white orga 
little French felt flowers appliquéd a 
it. Mine wasa lovely, floaty, flowered 
There were stands built out o 
gardens of No. 10 and No. 11 Dd 
Street. They were high up off the 
afforded a marvelous view of the 
square. ; | 
The children were put in the froy 
along with several other small guests. 
and I were trying to coax Elizabeth’s} 
curl, so she always went barehead 
hats absolutely fascinated her. Bety 
high fur busbies of the Grenadier 
parading in front of her and the str 
bonnets bobbing around in the star 
back of her, she had a very busy time 
Then came 
Household Ca 
or the King 
Guard, with’ 
gleaming breast) 
that reflected th 
like millions of 
rors. They 
mounted on the 
beautiful hor 


the little ; 
Elizabeth and | 
garet Rose, | 
standing in th 
dows of Adm 
House. I was) 
watching them 
I heard our 
beth’s voice ring 
as clear as a) 
“Oh, mummie,| 
at the horses—lo 
the horses!” 

Then King Ge 
always a 
figure, and the] 
of Wales, the Duke of York, the Du 
Kent and the Duke of Glouceste 
mounted on magnificent steeds, took 
positions for the reviewing of the troops 
“Trooping the Colors.” 


(| 


I: was a thrilling sight. Everyone stod 
attention when the King arrived, and { 
the different regimental bands had all je 
in playing God Save the King, we sat / 

It was very impressive and in the mit 
that followed a hushed silence grippe 
all. It was finally broken by a breat 
httle girl’s voice calling out, “Oh, mum 
do look at the King’s horse!” 


Both Elizabeth and Howard always: 
naming their pets after people. I h 
Elizabeth in the garden one day talkin 
someone by the name of “Elmer.” I thot 
he must be a new pet or one of her m 
believe companions so I called out the 
dow, ‘“Who’s Elmer?” Whereupon 
stretched out her hand and there was 
enormous fishing worm, Elmer. I never 
find out whom he was named after. 

The only time I have ever seen Elizal 
nonplused by an animal was when we t 
her to the ‘pets corner”? of the z0G 
Regents Park. There was a lion cub | 
she loved. Then there was an end 
chimpanzee whom all the children ¥ 
being photographed wit. He looked so hut 
and so dirty that I didn’t want Elizal 
to go near him, but Howard had been phi 
graphed with ‘‘Jocko.” Of course Elizah 
wanted to do whatever her brother did. 

She walked up to Jocko, carefully sd 
ning his face. His eyes met hers and he 



















the neck and shoulders with 
eir guns and made him let go. 
‘that Elizabeth wanted the 


‘he picture was snapped. She 
just nonplused as to why he 
y{.0 hug her so hard that she 
+r breath. 

t\ear found us (for the second 


a(1p to its neck in roses—great 
Gloria Dijon climbing roses. 
was spent in exploring every 
yuse, visiting every nook and 
lovely terraced flower beds, 
ugh the neat paths of the 
n and inspecting the fruit 
here pruned and “espaliered”’ 
9) brick wall surrounding the 


2 beach from our house we had 
, a steep flight of steps—one 
n ninety of them—which were 
Son ‘Kopes (pronounced ‘Spy 
_ne children loved those steps. 
tlough a dark undergrowth of 
e were several small landings, 


= ts. 


ailing and try to hold on to 
iter a few days the children 
the steps and down again 


-/d a brain wave! All those who 
tly up the steps were invited 
fway point and have a drink 
cider. It worked like magic. 
every trip a united Taylor 
be seen huddled on the tiny 
'.g turns at hoisting a bottle of 


of that entire summer we spent 
our of us. If daddy and I were 
rties without the children we 


t before bedtime. 
mired the Duke and Duchess 
= use they spent more time with 
‘cesses than most English par- 
| their offspring. 
; vonderful summer. The soft sea 
‘a and the quiet Old World 
‘.combe was good for all of us. 
‘yack to London the latter part 
, to put Howard in “Arnold 
~<cellent prep school for boys in 
od. 
“was so proud of her brother. 
/ Arnold House held its boxing 
“ward was a very able boxer— 
| his favorite thing at school, 
ess—so we all went early and 
‘Late to eat stacks of cucumber 
‘ind great Bath buns, covered 
‘sar, for tea. 
vould get so excited and scream 
) when Howard would land a 
his opponent’s jaw. She wanted 
| Howard, so daddy got her a 
ves. She always insisted that 
ctice on her before the big 
» would light into him with all 
and would be furious if he 
“er a good wallop back. 
ward started to school, she im- 
hnted to go to school. So Nannie, 
»verness as well as nurse, started 
‘ssons. 
‘1 drawing with crayons and 
clay. We had a bookcase in the 
full of bright green, red and yel- 
‘s, birds and things that the chil- 
\d. She was very school-conscious 
ging to be in a class with other 
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Daddy came home one day raving about 
some children he had seen dancing. He had 
gone to Sir Philip Sassoon’s house to see his 
collection of paintings. In the ballroom Miss 
Vaccani, dancing teacher for two genera- 
tions of children of royalty, was having a 
benefit recital for one of Queen Mary’s pet 
charities. 

Elizabeth listened entranced as daddy 
told about the little girls who danced like 
butterflies, and boys who looked like little 
courtiers from another world. 

She wanted to go and dance with the 
other children. So Nannie and I took Howard 
and Elizabeth to Miss Vaccani. 

Daddy was right. The little girls did look 
like butterflies. Poor Elizabeth came all over 
shy, and couldn’t move a foot. She buried 
her face in Nannie’s uniform, and not even 
Howard could pry her loose. 

The same th’ : happened every time we 
went—once a week for four weeks. 

We were for giving up, but each week 
Elizabeth begged to go. Howard was be- 
coming quite a good dancer. Finally I said, 
“T’m afraid you’re too young to take dancing 
lessons, Elizabeth. When you're old enough 
to know how to behave properly and keep 
your face out of Nannie’s uniform, then you 
may go—but of course by that time Howard 
will be such a good dancer it won’t be 
necessary for him to take any more lessons.”’ 

That did it! She begged me to take her 
again and promised that she would be a 
“good girl.” 

We went. As usual, Howard tried to get 
her out on the floor, but she stood there 
transfixed. She couldn’t move a muscle. 
Finally Miss Vaccani came over and said, 
“Elizabeth, will you dance this waltz 
with me?” 

Her eyes filled with tears—but with grim 
determination she held out both hands to 
Miss Vaccani, who took them, and with a 
polka hop lifted her off of her feet and they 
were off, whirling and hopping, barely touch- 
ing the floor. At /ast she was one of the 
butterflies ! 

Not long aficr taat she appeared in a 
recital held in Queen’s Hall, for the benefit 
of one of the hospitals. The present Queen 
Mother, who was then the Duchess of York, 
and Princess Elizabeth and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose were in a box. 

Nannie had made a beautiful white net 
dress for Elizabeth and we all had a hand 
in making the wings. The dancers were sup- 
posed to be angels, fairies and butterflies. 
At the finale they faced the Royal Box and 
went down to the floor in deep curtsies, with 
their arms extending back of their heads 
like wings, their little hands fluttering. It 
was a beautiful sight. 

The curtain came down and went up 
again. The angels were still on the floor— 
fluttering. 


The hall rang with applause as the curtain 
came down. The curtain went up again and 
they all flew gracefully off—that is, all but 
one. 

Elizabeth was still face down on the floor, 
fluttering for all she was worth, alone in the 
middle of the enormous stage! 

Suddenly she came out of her trance and 
floated up for air. Seeing that she was all 
alone, she started to flutter off. Then, 
reveling in her solo performance, she circled 
around to the center of the stage and 
curtsied to the floor again. 

The house went wild! 

The curtain came down—on Elizabeth’s 
first appearance on the stage. She took sev- 
eral curtain calls alone, and loved it! 

I knew that day that there would come a 
time when she would want to fo.low in my 
footsteps. I could still hear the applause of 
that wonderful night ten years before when 
The Fool had opened in London at the 
Apollo Theatre and I, playing the part of 
the little crippled girl, had stood alone in the 
middle of the stage and had taken a dozen 
curtain calls, while a reputedly staid British 
audience called, ‘Bravo, bravo, bravo!”’ 

I gave up my career when I married daddy 
and “all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men” couldn’t have made me take it up 
again. But I knew from that benefit recital 


that Elizabeth had inherited a_ certain 
amount of “ham.” Even at that age, she 
had stage presence and poise—not a show-off 
sort of thing, but a presence that you imme- 
diately felt. 


I keep trying to remember if Elizabeth 
was ever really naughty, and I can’t remem- 
ber a thing. She must have been. She wasn’t 
a ‘“‘goody-goody” by any means. She was 
full of mischief—and often stubborn to the 
point of being mulish. 

Her worst fault has always been untidi- 
ness. Nannie found it easier to put things 
away for her than to make her do it herself. 
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Dressing, to Elizabeth, has always been a 
long-drawn-out process of dillydallying. I’m 
sure there are times now when she almost 
drives the wardrobe girls to distraction try- 
ing to get her ready on time for the taking 
of a scene. She has absolutely no sense of 
time and will take literally hours to dress. 
That also started in the nursery. 

When she was very small Nannie would 
have her stand on the edge of the bed to 
dress her. Elizabeth would run from one 
side of the bed to the other, trying to dodge 
her. It was a game. 

Poor Nannie used all the psychology which 
had been a part of her college training —but 






































(Episcia Coccinea) 
He’s 4 bright, bold house plant 
who tones up your room or col- 
lection with flaming red blos- 
soms and the most gorgeous 
bronze leaves with veins of em- 
erald green. This brightest of all 
members of the African Violet 
family thrilled thousands of you 
national magazine friends and 
won a firm place in your hearts, 
where he still reigns supreme! 
You'll find him in the coupon 
below ... with his new sister! 


my To AML Lovo of BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


~- ONCE AGAIN SOMETHING “THRILLINGLY NEW” 


FLAME® is the registered trade-marked 
name owned by Flame Violet, Inc., Shen- 
andoah, lowa, and designates our pro- 
duction of members of the Episcia family, 
No retail store can legally use this regis- 
tered trade-marked name ,. .. FLAME* 
(VIOLET), (T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


“More beautiful than African 
Violets . . . new member of the 
Violet family with vivid bold 
colors, rich bronze leaves . . 
exquisite scarlet blossoms.” 





HENRY FIELD 


We used these words last spring when we 
announced ‘“‘Scarlet’’ FLAME* VIOLET to 
our national magazine friends. And thou- 
sands of you swamped us with orders, were 
thrilled with this mew plant discovery. 


§ 1037 OAK ST., SHENANDOAH, 1OWA © 1954 


; Please send me, postpaid and guaranteed, 
1 the group I have checked below, along with 


Now we announce “‘Scarlet’’ FLAME* 4 simple cultural directions. I enclose 


( ali 
| HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO f yD 









1 

VIOLET’S stunning new sister, “Blue § ( ) check ( ) money order (_) cash $........ 1 
Flame’ FLAME* VIOLET! . . . with ' 2NIM—''Scarlet’’ Flame Violet. $1.98 each; ! 
three introductory offers in the coupon. ' C] 3 for $5.40, postpaid. ; 
Brother and sister are truly this spring's lead- ‘ [| avi ee a er ont age 2:25 i 
ing man and leading lady on the house plant, 2N555XM 1 “Scarl e FI Vi 1 qi 
stage. Don’t miss the pleasure and_ pride [| - “Blue Flame” Blaine Violee both 1 
they'll bring you with their refreshing beauty. : for $3.90, postpaid. 2 collections— ! 
’ ars 1 

Each FLAME* VIOLET is shipped fresh 4 egpiecmron esas SOF Ee 
and vigorous out of 214” pots, direct- INAME:......80ece he See oe oes : 
to-you, guaranteed. You must be de- I 1 
lighted—or return the plants within BS WORO RB. ices cccescocecateee ores ecto o eeceeee th cea 1 
ten days for full refund. Easy to grow § 1 
—simple directions go with each order. ; DOs cBeccota caste tecaccbacteeceeee asten rae SS ASTI «areca eaneerese t 
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Soda serves more ways 


than any 


other household product 


You'll find baking soda (bicarbon- 
ate of soda) saves you time, work 
and money in more than 101 ways. 
Keep a package in the kitchen to 
make light of dozens of household 
chores . . . and in the medicine 
cabinet for first aid, dental and 
medical care. 


Lemon and Soda fo 


—_z 


Colds! 


The juice of a lemon 
and 4 tsp. bicarbon- 
ate of soda (baking 
soda) in \% glass of 
water is an excellent 
neutralizer . . . helps 
reduce acidity. Liq- 
uids are important in 
easing discomforts 
of a cold, so take e. 


lemon and soda several timesa@ day. See 


if it doesn’t help you feel better! 


Soothing Gargle and ,,..- 
Mouthwash! Pure bi- 
carbonate of soda 
as a gargle is another 
effective first aid 
measure against 
colds. To cleanse the 
throat and help re- 
move accumulated 
mucus, dissolve 2 tea- 
spoons of soda in a 
glass of water. Makes ii 
a cleansing alkaline mouthwash, stops bad 
breath that originates in the mouth. 


New Handy Size with Metal Pour-Spout! 
Now—you can get bicarbonate of soda in 
a specially designed 
water-repellent 
package .. . just the 
“ts, tight size for your 
medicine cabinet. You 
pour out just what 
you need. So conven- 
ient for travelling, 
too. Available in the 
health and beauty 
aids departments of 
grocery stores. 


A Household Treasure 


Why buy a number of different products 
to do a number of different jobs when 
baking soda (bicarbonatie of soda) does 
them all and costs only pennies a box? 
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Arm & Hammer and Cow 


Soda are pure Bicarbonate of da 


Write for Free Booklet on the many uses 


of soda to Church & Dwight Co.. 
70 Pine Street, New Y 5, N. Y. 









to no avail. Suddenly she discovered the one 
and only punishment that ever had any 
effect on Elizabeth. Quite by accident, one 
day, Nannie decided to ‘send her to Coven- 
try’’—which means that she completely 
ignored her. 

After a bit of this Elizabeth got bored and 
tried to attract Nannie’s attention. She 
called to her, she sang, she danced, and re- 
cited nursery rhymes, then followed Nannie 
around and told her how much she loved her. 

Nannie slipped into my room and said, 
“Oh, this is horrible, but I think it’s going 
to work.” 

I was peeking through the connecting 
door when Nannie went back into the nurs- 
ery. There stood Elizabeth, balanced on 
the edge of the bed, trying hard to dress 
herself. 

After that, any naughtiness was corrected 
by a trip to “Coventry.” In the years to 
come it was the one thing that made Eliza- 
beth stop and think. Then she would be so 
sorry and would write the sweetest little 
notes, telling how sorry she was. She would 
put them on my pillow, so I would see them 
the last thing at night. 

She was well along in her teens before she 
outgrew that habit. I have a collection of 
“sorry ’’ notes that I wouldn’t take anything 
in the world for. 


Elizabeth made one grammatical error 
that we had difficulty in correcting. In ask- 
ing permission to do something, she would 
invariably say, ‘Please can I?” We ex- 
plained over and over why it was incorrect, 
but it seemed easier and more natural for 
her to say “‘can I.” 

Then one day Aunt Mollie said, ‘“Eliza- 
beth, Iam going to be away on Queen Mary’s 
birthday, but if I send her birthday gift to 
you, will you take it to Buckingham Palace 
for me?” 

Elizabeth was delighted! She had heard 
us tell about the time Howard had taken 
Aunt Mollie’s present to the Queen, two 
years before, and how, just as he came out 


the palace door, the elastic broke in his 
knitted trousers, letting them fall around 
his ankles. He was so embarrassed that he 
tried to run, tripped on the fallen trousers 
and nearly fell down a flight of stone steps. 
The King’s man caught him just in time and 
carried him out to the car. 

When the day came, May 26th, the Royal 
Standard was not flying on Buckingham 
Palace, which meant that the royal family 
were not in residence. Nannie and I took 
Elizabeth into the palace, signed the book, 
and Elizabeth gave the present to the same 
King’s man. J am sure she thought he was a 
member of the royal family, he looked so im- 
pressive in his gold-braided, scarlet livery. 
She couldn’t take her eyes off him. 

I took her hand to leave, but she was 
glued to the spot. Finally she managed to 
whisper something. We couldn’t understand 
what she was saying, so the tall man knelt 
beside her. She repeated in a tiny voice, 
“Please may—can I see the present? Please 
may can I see the present ?”’ 

Her little face was so wide-eyed and 
earnest, and her request so unusual, that we 
couldn’t keep from laughing. The King’s 
man gathered her up in his arms and carried 
her out to the car. 

Elizabeth was just as chagrined when we 
laughed at her as Howard had been when 
the elastic broke in his trousers. After that 
she remembered to say, “Please may I’’— 
instead of ‘Can I.” 


The first real school Elizabeth attended 
with other children was in Kansas. Daddy’s 
mother was very ill, and we rushed to Amer- 
ica to see her. We knew that she did not 
have long to live, so we stayed and put the 
children in school for the two months we 
were there. 

They both had decided English accents. 

Howard’s Bond Street tailored uniform of 
short, gray flannel trousers, scarlet blazer 
and cap, together with his English accent, 
didn’t go so well in Kansas. He came home 
one afternoon with his clothes looking slightly 
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Vogue Design No. 8145. 





“Very Easy to Make” unlined coat, robe or one-piece 


dress. Small (30-3), Medium (34-36), 
Large (38-40). 60c. 


Vogue Design No. 8220. 


One-piece dress: 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75c. 


Vogue Design No. S-4477. Suit and blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. $1.50. 


Vogue Design No. 8165. 
Vogue Design No. 8189. 
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Coat; 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 75c. 
One-piece dress; 12 to 18, 30 to 36. 75c. 
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Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
padsare 5 ways better. No other 
method does as much for you! 


1. Relieve pain in a jiffy... 

2. Remove Corns, Callouses one 
of the fastest ways Known... 

3. Stop Corns, Callouses 
BEFORE they can develop... 

4. Prevent Sore Toes, Blisters... 
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/adbensing the situation, said, “O.K., 
' i off they went. In about an hour 

e back, Howard radiant in a pair 
brown corduroy trousers, several 
large, and a brown leather jacket 







ylid outing-flannel shirts, and red and 
D danna handkerchiefs. 
bvail days later, daddy went to get his 
‘ and the barber said, “I hear you’ve 
> a boy there.” 
swered, ““ Yeah?’”’—whereupon the 
nswered, “Yeah! He knocked hell 
» boy. He sure came home with a 
jdyiose.”” 
hh dad was wondering what to say the 
ent on, ‘It’s all right! He had it 
He’s the school bully ’cause none of 
of ’em can stand up to ’im. Now I 
t/y’re the best of friends. Yes, sir, he 
| quite a boy!” 
was so anxious to get home to tell 
the practically had only one side of 
















A we'returned to Enrland, there were 
if days ahead of us_ especially for me. 
w t to the coronation of George VI, 
stor’s sister, Thelma Cazalet. She had 
sits in the House of Parliament. We 
Jeakfast and 
/. Westminster 
ith the peers 
peeresses. 
knew them 
it was like 
e week.” 

ady and the 
saw the pro- 
from  Dor- 
House on 
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ane. "I am not disturbed. How much bet- 
ter it is that he should speak ill of me 
to all the world than that all the world 
should speak ill of me to him.” 


jie we were 
\ Victor had 


of ‘“‘Great 
near Cran- 
Kent, sixty 
strom London. 
ounds were beautiful. I think he 
yought it because of some mammoth 


/nvited us down for a week end, and 
/un we had. We walked for miles all 
ne estate, inspecting the various cot- 
the home farm, and finally*we came 
'gamekeeper’s lodge. Elizabeth and I 
| little ahead of the others. We had 
me through the most beautiful path 
/ woods, which we had christened 
edral Walk.” We were reveling in the 
r all around us when, quite unexpect- 
ve came upon a sight that made us 
our breath. 
tle old brick house with a high slanting 
of, covered with centuries of lovely 
oss, nestled in a meadow of butter- 
gainst a forest of wonderful old trees. 
vas like something out of another 
We stood for a moment fascinated — 
ve ran ahead of the others. 











front door of this enchanted house 
yen—we could see that it was empty, 
walked in. The floors were of brick, 
d with straw, excepting the dining room 
had a marvelous old oak floor. The 
,in the ceiling and the side walls were 
1 oak beams taken from Spanish gal- 
and pegged with wooden pegs. 
kitchen was tiny, with a stone dairy 
g off from it. A winding oak stairway 
) from a corner of the living room. 
of all was a fireplace which occupied 
tire end of the living room. There was a 
charred tree in it about six feet long, 
bundle of fagots stacked ready for re- 
ng the fire. 

re were other rooms downstairs which 
1 not wait to see in our eagerness to 
igate the upstairs. 

winding stairway led into a beautiful 
bedroom under the high, sloping roof. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The genial poet, Tasso, upon receiv- 
ing reports from solicitous friends 
that a certain enemy was spreading 
ill gossip about him, cheerfully ob- 


It was just above the living room and on the 
same wall there was another enormous fire- 
place. We called it Elizabeth’s room. Con- 
necting with it was another lovely bedroom 
with its accompanying fireplace. This one 
we called my room. 

The whole house looked as if it could 
hardly wait for us to move in, light the 
living-room fire and have a cozy cup of tea 
in the glow of it. 

When the others came, Victor explained 
that “our house”’ was built in the sixteenth 
century and that the natives called it ‘‘The 
Haunted House.’’ No one would live in it, 
or even go near it, excepting the game- 
keeper who slept on a pile of straw on the 
bare floor. 


H. told us it was the “Haunted House’”’ 
in Jeffery Farnol’s novel, The Broad High- 
way—where the heroine and hero used to 
have clandestine meetings. It was a tiny 
house in those days. Years later a courageous 
relative of the man Victor bought the estate 
from built onto it in preparation for his 
wedding day. But before it was finished he 
was killed while boar hunting in South 
Africa, and in the minds of the natives it 
was more than ever regarded as “The 
Haunted House.” 

Elizabeth felt so sorry for the house and 
told Victor that we weren’t afraid of it. We 
had already picked out our rooms and had 
been pretending that we lived there. 

Victor’ said, “<I 
can’t think of any- 
thing nicer than hay- 
ing the Taylor family 
living here. And what 
a good way to get rid 
of the ghosts!”’ He 
went on to tell us that 
we could really have 
the house, that it was 
ours for as long as we 
wanted it, and that 
we could do anything 
we liked with it. 

Elizabeth and I 
were out of our minds 
with joy! Daddy 
thought it practically 
impossible to do any- 
thing with it. Nannie and Howard weren’t 
sure. So Elizabeth and I had to go to work 
on dad. 

I made a proposition to him: If he would 
let me bring Culver, our chauffeur, and two 
of the maids, Nannie and the children down 
for three weeks during the Easter holiday, we 
could make it habitable —and very beautiful. 

It took a lot of persuading. Finally it was 
agreed that the following Easter I was to 
come down with my retinue and start to 
work. 

The intervening weeks were exciting. Vic- 
tor had a carpenter turn the dairy into a 
bathroom; he had the vermin man come 
and do away with the rats; daddy and Victor 
had water piped from many miles away. 
Broken windowpanes were replaced. In one 
of the maids’ rooms we found a pane on 
which someone had engraved with the point 
of a diamond: ‘Mrs. So & So had smailpox 
here in 1527.” 

We dug up the garden and planted roses, 
Canterbury bells, delphinium, tulips and 
daffodils, flowering-almond trees and yellow 
laburnum which we planted close to the 
house and espaliered against the old brick 
walls. Week by week the transformation 
took place. 

At home in London daddy and I went to 
auction sales. We picked up a wonderful, 
heavy oak refectory table which opened out 
to accommodate twenty people, and great 
easy wing-back chairs, and beds. We took 
the headboards off and cut them down and 
upholstered them. I covered them with 
chintz to match the curtains. It required a 
lot of furniture because, although the house 
looked small, it had fourteen rooms. 

There was an enormous fireplace in a back 
sitting room which we turned into an indoor 
barbecue so, when it rained, we could have 
our barbecued pigs, turkeys, and so on, in- 
side. We made it into a playroom as well— 
with shuffleboard and darts. To the left of 
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the dart room and down some dark steps, we 
discovered an old coal cellar, inhabited for 
many years by generations of rats, and 
festooned with centuries of cobwebs. Daddy 
and Culver cleaned it out and turned it into 
a “pub” with a sign over the door which 
read: “Ye Olde Rat Hole.” We used beer 
kegs for seats around the bar. 

We had to chase the bats out of the third 
floor, and build in dormer windows for cross 
ventilation. Even an owl had her nest up 
there. There were other owls all around in 
the woods back of the house, and they ap- 
parently had used our attic for a clubhouse. 
I dare say their “goings on”’ were account- 
able for the ghostly noises which were sup- 
posed to emanate from the house. 


By the time Easter rolled around the fol- 
lowing April the furniture was assembled— 
and we were ready for the work of cleaning 
and painting the interior of the house. 

We took bed clothing, army cots, cooking 
utensils, lots of food and very little else, 
other than our equipment, which consisted 
of gallons of paint, brushes, stepladders, 
sacks of cement, hammers, nails, and rubber 
gloves for the feminine workers. 

We arose with the sun and worked until 
lanterns had to be lighted and we could no 
longer see. The maids washed walls, scoured 
and cleaned. Culver and I plugged up rat- 
holes with broken glass and cemented over 
them. He painted the ceilings and high 
walls; I painted as far as I could reach—and 
all the window sills inside and out. 

I became very fancy with the bathroom 
floor, making it Wedgwood blue. So that the 
children could have a hand in it, I had them 
paint white letters of the alphabet all over 
the blue floor, which made it very gay. It 
was amazing how easy it was to get the 
children to brush their teeth in that bath- 
room. It was such fun picking out the letters 
each had painted. 

Elizabeth and Howard were mainly occu- 
pied with getting in our way, smearing them- 
selves from head to foot with paint and 
stuffing thémselves with gingersnaps. 

We painted the interior of the entire 
house on a diet of gingersnaps and tea, ex- 
cepting for our evening meal. By that time 
we were so hungry we would sit on the 
dining-room floor in front of a crackling fire 
and eat like harvest hands. 

When it was all in order and the garden 
in full bloom it was unbelievably lovely! We 
named it “Little Swallows.” 

It was during that wonderful Easter holi- 
day that Aunt Mollie and Victor gave 
Elizabeth the little mare, Betty. 

That was when Elizabeth first learned to 
ride and when we discovered what a “‘way”’ 
she had with animals. Betty was originally a 
wild New Forest pony and every so often 
would go absolutely native. 

The afternoon Betty was delivered to us, 
Howard, being older, thought he should 
have the first ride. He could show Elizabeth 
how to hold the reins, and so forth. 

Howard rode Betty around the garden 
and she behaved like a well-trained riding- 
academy horse. Then Elizabeth wanted on, 
in back of him. Daddy lifted her up, and she 
put her arms around Howard’s waist. 

Betty rebelled! She reared on her hind 
legs, came down on her front legs and kicked 
the two children sky high. Elizabeth landed 
in a patch of stinging nettles, and was 
burned from head to foot. Nannie grabbed 
handfuls of dock weed and rubbed it all 
over Elizabeth’s body. The swelling and 
burning soon subsided. 

Then Elizabeth went over to Betty and 
led her around the garden. She talked to her 
as she would to a person. 

She stroked her neck and said, “Betty, 
I’m your new mistress and I love you very 
... You need 
never be afraid of me, because I love you.” 

Then she led her over to a stone wall 
where she could climb up onto her broad 
back (daddy had unsaddled her by this 
time). Elizabeth flattened her body out on 
Betty’s bare back, put her arms around her 
neck and kept on talking to her, as she rode 
off over the fields. From that day on they 
were friends. : : 


Our summer week ends and holidays spent 
at Little Swallows made more of an impres- 
sion on Elizabeth’s and Howard’s lives than 
any other part of their childhood, I am sure. 

Country life in England is wholesome, 
unhurried, relaxing and free. The daylight 
hours are spent outside—in all kinds of 
weather. One of my fondest memories is of 
the four of us, garbed in raincoats and 
Wellingtons, tramping through the woods, 
breathing the clean, fresh air, gathering 
primroses in the rain. 

On fine days we traipsed over the fields, 
gathering mushrooms which we ate grilled 
on toast, for tea. There was always some- 
thing to look for and gather: flowers, berries, 
apples or chestnuts. There was never a dull 
moment, what with all the baby lambs, 
calves, ‘guinea pigs, rabbits, turtles. cats 
and dogs. 

Our last holiday at Little Swallows was 
the Easter of 1939. The ‘“‘cold” war was on. 
But down in the country we seemed far 
removed from it. 


VALENTINE 
FROM MY CHILDREN 


BY HELEN S. WHITE 


Tangled in this childhood’s art 
(Visible paste, crumpled lace) 
On the crooked startled heart 


In the giggling hidden place— 


Here my three made crayon love 

For my morning’s pleased 
surprise, 

I in careless pretense move 


Followed by attentive eyes. 


Hearts behind the heart I hold, 

Fed and nourished by my own, 

Cherished, warmed against the 
cold— 

Here’s the fruit of what Pve 
sown. 

All a mother’s joy is this 


Gay returning of her kiss! 


Then one day Victor came home after 
having tea with Winston Churchill. He came 
down to Little Swallows and had a long 
private talk with dad. They decided that 
the only thing to do was to send me with 
the children to America on the first boat we 
could get passage on. 

It was a bombshell to all of us—to Jeave 
daddy, Victor, Aunt Mollie, Thelma, Little 
Swallows and Heathwood. We begged them 
to let us stay. But they remained adamant. 

Two weeks from that day we were on 
board the SS Manhattan. Our good-bys had 
been tearful and very sad. When we said 
good-by to Aunt Mollie, Victor and Thelma 
at their home in Belgrave Square, we saw 
their lovely house for the last time. It was 
later bombed to bits. 

We were almost the only English-speaking 
passengers on the Manhattan. We felt very 
lonely in the midst of that seething crowd of 
refugees fleeing to America. 

On the first of May, 1939, we arrived in 
California, to stay with my father. ‘Little 
did we know then that the entire course of 
our lives had changed. To us it was a tem- 
porary thing: the war would soon be over 
and we would be going home. 

Daddy wrote that he was evacuating the 
paintings and drawings of Augustus John 
to America for safekeeping and that he hoped 
to be with us in time for Christmas. 

Around the middle of September school 
opened. I took the children to Willard 
School in Pasadena, which was the one 
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nearest to us. After they were register 
left them in the superintendent’s offied|y, 
went home. He was a very wise and|if 
man. He sensed that the children, with||} 
English accents, might have difficull|> 
making the necessary adjustments. Hdl) 
afraid they would be laughed at, g 1. 
assembly hour, he took Howard and #4 

beth to the platform with him and iM) 
duced them to the school. 


The children very quickly lost thej | 
cents. Their broad a’s became short | 






and in about the same length of time 
came “mother” instead of ‘‘mummie,’ 


We were lost in America without a ( 
as everyone is. We couldn’t bring 7 
money out of England, so all I could dq 
buy a very old secondhand Chevrolet. 
I had to learn to drive, and what a 
had. I’m sure either one of the ¢ 
could have learned in much less time, 

One day we decided to drive to Hollyy 
and see the sights. Elizabeth and Ho 
were on the back seat. Suddenly I f 
myself looking miles straight down a¢ 
hill on Franklyn Avenue. I was petrifi 
knew that I had to put my foot o 
brake, but in frantically groping for 
stepped hard on the gas. As we leape 
ward down the hill, Howard (then te 
old) shouted, “Put it in second gear!” 

At that moment I didn’t know one} 
from another. My heart had all but sto 
all I could do was hang on to the whe 

Suddenly Elizabeth gaily shouted, “T 
be frightened. Mother, we like to go 

Her fearlessness struck home; I ste 
breathing again, my foot found the b 
and the car slowed as if we both knew 
we were doing. 

Wherever I took the children, pé 
would stare at Elizabeth and rave about 
eyes. Hoping to counteract it, I said to 
one day, “Isn’t it amusing the way grow 
always talk about children’s eyes? T) 
it just the same when J was a little girl 

She said, “Don’t worry about it, mot 
It’s just friendly conversation, like y 
they ask you what you want Santy C 
to bring you for Christmas.” ‘ 

I was grateful for her unspoiled out 
and her very good common sense. 

At that time David Selznick was mi 
Gone With the Wind and looking for a] 
girl to play Bonnie, Vivien Leigh’s daug 

Everywhere we went people would 
“That child is the image of Vivien Lei} 
Agents came up to us on the street | 
asked, ‘Has the little girl ever been in| 
tures?’’ When I answered “No,” they 
variably replied, “Would you allow he 
be?” and when I again said “ No” they¥ 
completely taken aback. 

Elizabeth had seen only Snow White 
one or two Disney films up to that time} 
was seven) and wasn’t the least scrap if 
ested. Neither was I. ' 

Daddy arrived in New York around 
first of December. He crossed on the 
Roosevelt, the last of the American 
leaving England. They took his pass 
away, as they did not want Ameri 
traveling until after the war. We were { 
because then he had to stay with us. 

There was great excitement in gf4 
daddy’s little house: making fruitcake, p 
puddings and finishing our Christmas p 
ents and homemade Christmas cards. 


Ev asern wanted a pink ballet dress 
Christmas. She also wanted a white bé 
dress for a little neighbor girl named Vi 
who lived across the street. I sat up nif 
(so E. wouldn’t see me) trying to m 
those ballet dresses. I made a horrible m 
of them, and finally had to get a dressmé 
to make them. 4y 
Elizabeth suspicioned they were going 
get the dresses, so she planned a Christi 
““concert.”’ Vivien knew nothing about da 
ing, so Elizabeth taught her to dance. 
They made programs, and invited all 
neighbors to “A Concert Ballet” on Sun¢ 
afternoon. 
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VER 3 Million Women Have Made 


the Thrilling Discovery that the sea- 
soned wool and materials in their worn rugs, 
carpets, clothing are valuable and can be. . 


Scientifically Reclaimed by the Olson 
Process: shredded, sterilized, sorted, merged, 
pickered, carded, combed, bleached and ex- 
pertly blended with choice imported new wools: 

. then respun, redyed in exquisite shades 
and woven into lovely, deep-tufted new Two- 
Sided Broadloom Rugs with the beauty and 
“feel” of luxury priced wool rugs—at about 
V6 the cost. 

IT’S SENSIBLE ..1IT’S EASY..1IT’S FUN 
Why pay for costly materials when you have 
more usable wool, ete., than you realize? 





You, too, can get luxurious new rugs this 
money-saving way by sending your worn 
materials to us by Express or Freight at 
our expense. 
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Finer Than 


Ever! 


We Promise a Pleasant Surprise. You’ll 
say “the loveliest rugs I ever had for so little 
money,” We Guarantee to please you or pay 
for your materials. © L Year 


Your Choice of 52 newest colors and patterns 
regardless of the colors in your old materials. 
Any width up to 16 ft. seamless, any length. 
Solid Colors, 
Tweed Blends, 


Early American, Florals, 
Oriental Designs, Ovals 
Embossed Effects 


Orders Completed in about A Week. 
You can’t get Olson Rugs in stores or thru 
agents, only from the Olson Factory. 


San Francisco 


Chicago, New York, 
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Pretty Important Person 


She’s a girl with an interesting and attractive 
job. She’s your friendly Bell telephone operator. 


Sometimes you'll find she selected telephone 
work because her mother was an operator before 
her. Or her father or brother is with the company 
and doing right well. 


In telephone work you have a feeling you’re 
doing something worth while and important. And 
for women, as well as men, there are many chances 
for advancement. 


Wages are good to start. Regular increases. Paid 
vacations. Good working conditions. Friendly 
associates. Liberal benefit and pension plans. 


It all adds up to a good place for a girl to be. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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I'll never forget Elizabeth’s face Christmas 
morning when she saw her ballet dress. She 
looked at me and said, ‘“‘ Did Vivien get one 
too?’’ When I nodded “‘ Yes” she hugged me 
and cried, “‘Oh, mummie, you’re the most 
wonderful mother in all the world!”’ 

At that moment, I was the happiest woman 
in all the world. 

Needless to say, the concert party and the 
ballet dresses were a great success. 


Dad took a suite of rooms at the Chateau 
Elysée in Hollywood, to use as a gallery, in 
which to exhibit the Augustus Johns and 
other paintings he had evacuated from Eng- 
land. 

Then the children wanted to be near the 
beach, so we leased a lovely house in Pacific 
Palisades. Elizabeth went to school with 
Darrylin and Susan Zanuck and Norma 
Shearer’s little Katy and son Irving. Eliza- 
beth and Howard used to go to Zanuck’s 
once a week to spend the day and swim; and 
to Norma Shearer’s. Then their children 
would come once a week to our house. I don’t 
think they learned much at the Pacific Pal- 
isades school, but they had a lot of fun. 

One Saturday morning Elizabeth and I 
went shopping, and stopped at the Chateau 
Elysée to see dad. 

The three of us had lunch with Reggie 
Allen, who was head of the story department 
of Universal Studio, and Andrea Berens, 
who was soon to marry Cheever Cowdin, the 
chairman of Universal. 

Andrea had been painted by Augustus 
John, and was a great admirer of his work. 
She remarked that she was anxious to see 
the exhibition. 

After lunch dad said to me, “I have some 
errands to do. I think I’ll close up, and call 
it a day.” 

Something made me say, “ No. Go do your 
errands and Elizabeth and I will take care 
of the gallery until you come back. Then 
we'll all go home.” 





SK Any Woman 


BY MARCELENE COX 


Gur a woman an inch and she'll 
immediately start reducing. 


Any girl who thinks marriage is the 
end of her education has a lot to learn. 


Child, pulling burs out of a shaggy 
collie: ‘“‘Can’t play now; I’m weeding 
the dog.” 


Nothing gets my husband out of 
bed faster than the rustle of my open- 
ing the morning paper. 


Tolerant parent about his fast- 
growing son: ‘“The only time he stands 
up straight is when he can’t decide 
which way to lean.” 


Our cat is an opportunist; he sits on 
a window sill, halfway between two 
doors. 


There are two kinds of mothers: 
those who place a child’s bouquet in a 
milk bottle on top of the refrigerator, 
and those who enthrone it on the 
piano. 


Marriage license: a legal paper that 
lets you keep the game in captivity 
after the hunting season. 


Once a year a day should be set 
aside when the function of the house- 
wife is to justify every dish and pan in 
the cupboard. 





LADIES’ HO 


He said “O.K.” and off he w 
twenty minutes after he left, A 
in with the late Atwater Kent’ 
who was then Mrs. Ginnie Cath} 
see the John paintings. 

They saw the ones on exhibj 
Andrea asked, “Are there any ¢ 

I told her there were dozens of { 
where. We rummaged around, 
drawings, brought them all out 
them around on the floor. 

It was a wonderful sight. An 
cially, appreciated them. She 
hard they were to find in England 
liked to hide his work away an 
instead of selling it. Before daddy 
Elizabeth and I had sold $21,00) 
paintings and drawings. 

While daddy was winding up 
noticed that Andrea and Elizaj 
busy talking. When we said, “ 
Andrea remarked, “‘I would like 
see Elizabeth.” 

We had more John paintings at 
which they wanted to see. So 
them for tea the following Sunda 

During the day on Sunday ¢ 
and Norma Shearer children, 
nurses, had been there for lunch. 
left, I said to Elizabeth, “I ha 
entertain your guests. Now when} 
arrive, I want you to help me. Di 
your duties as a hostess and see t 
one is taken care of.” 

We had tea in the garden. Whe 
inside to see the paintings, } 
Cheever. Looking outside, we Sal 
was deeply engrossed and comp} 
rounded by dolls. Elizabeth, in “lq 
er’’ him, had been trotting upstai 
all her dolls down. There were 
high chairs, beds, kiddie cars and w 
of dolls—and Cheever, grinning |} 
boy, was having a wonderful timd 

Little did we know then that 
noon was to be the turning point 
beth’s life. 

(To be Continued) 


Sign near school: Drive Slov 
Teachers are Scarce. 


Genealogy: Putting gold fra 
around the family tintypes. 


Safety slowgan for early rush how} 
Those extra few minutes you dd} 
spend in bed may see you alive|} 
stead of dead. 


When told there were fitty-t} 
pupils enrolled in her son’s room, ¢ 
mother’s stunned comment was, 
hundred and four feet!” 





Bachelor: A good loseher. 
\| 

Child’s query: ‘Nobody lo 
much different one day after anoth 
when do babies turn into grownups 
| 

Constant snipping at a child m 
prune away next year’s blossoms. 


The man who criginated ‘““Thet} 
safety in numbers’ was never 
teacher in an overcrowded classroo 


The fruit of the family tree may 
sweeter if the child has to reco}) 
from®too much affection rather th 
too little. 


Limping barefoot boy: ‘You kn / 
that ‘needle in the haystack,’ gralj 


mother? Well, I stepped on it!” 
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CK HAIRDRESS USED AS A CREAM RINSE MAKES HAIR SOFT 


lairdress, used as a cream rinse after your shampoo, 
ombing and setting easy. And when dry, your hair is 
ning and fragrant. When applied as a cream rinse, 
lairdress also helps condition dry, brittle hair. To use 


Breck Hairdress as a cream rinse, place a tablespoonful in a 
glass and slowly add warm water while stirring. Between 
shampoos, a few drops of Breck Hairdress, smoothed or brushed 
gently onto your hair, keep it soft, lustrous and in place. 


Breck Hairdress is available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
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More than 12, 000 ‘stanley Hostess Parties like this a place daily 


in pop 





BECAUSE: 


1. You enjoy the cpportunity of having fun with 
old friends and making new ones while you shop 
at these informal gatherings. 


2. You appreciate the time-saving convenience 
of these Parties at which you shop in comfort in 
your own home, or in the home of a friend or 
neighbor. 


3. You're thrilled by the broad range in choice 
offered you by sraNLEy’s wide lines of QUALITY 
pLus housekeeping and personal grooming Prod- 
ucts featured at these Parties, many demon- 
strated by your friendly sraNLey Dealer under 
actual use conditions. 


4. You’re reassured to know that each and every 
STANLEY QUALITY PLUS Product featured at these 
Parties is as fine for its purpose as ultra-modern 
design, top-grade materials, skilled workman- 





Cranley Leade 


ship and sTANLEY’s specialized manufacturing 
experience can make it. 


a You’re glad to be served at these Parties by 
your helpful and friendly srANLEY Dealer, a 
reliable, independent merchant in your commu- 
nity who considers no transaction complete until 
you're wholly satisfied. 


6. You’re delighted to find how easy it is to hold 
your own STANLEY Hostess Party .. . how your 
STANLEY Dealer helps arrange everything. How 
you can give a morning Party, afternoon Party 
or evening Party with equal success, with no 
home too little, no group too small. 


7. You're especially pleased when you’re a 
STANLEY Party Hostess with the many types and 
kinds of valuable and useful Dividend Gifts from 
which your appreciative STANLEY Dealer rewards 
you for your cooperation. 


ta lirs 


ularity for 
in-the-home shopping! 


You, too, will like the Famous Si tanley Hostess Larties best. 


with more than 150 quatiry pLus Products featured at srANLEY Hostess Parties 
Dusters, Brooms, Brushes, Waxes, Polishes, Cleaning Chemicals to save time and 
housekeeping. Toilette Articles, Bath Accessories, Personal and Clothing Brushes, a 
of other wonderful aids to improve personal grooming. To arrange for your own s 
Hostess Party, just phone or write your srANLEY Dealer, your nearest STANLEY HOME F 
ucts Branch Office, or communicate direct with sraNLEY’s Main Office in Westfield, “a 
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STANHOMI 
ace SRN 
Originators” 


of the Fema 
Stanley Host 


Lrarty Plan 


(Copr. Stanley Home Produ 





STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS, INC., WESTFIELD, MASS. * STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, 
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Marcia, 29, wanted to be married. =| 
Here is her own personal story of learning | 
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JOURNAL readers know, and they will 
find story aplenty in her new novel, 
House Without Doors (Page 42). 
‘“antastic,” said our editors who 
‘read it in manuscript, “but fun!” 
Dorothy hails from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Her grandparents 
were German, Irish and 
Swedish. She married 
a Scotsman, so few 
nations have really been 
left out. She has been 
writing since the age of 
seven. A seasoned trav- 
eler, she lived for many 
years in Burma, crossed 
the Indian Ocean 
: twenty times and the 
Atlantic almost as many. At last re- 
port, she was again in Burma—writing 
as she travels. Her other favorite 
recreations are horseback riding 
and reading—especially biographies. 


ANN RITNER has written a story 
about a man with a redheaded wife 
who is, and we quote, “a lot nicer to 
hold than old Spot, his boyhood 
springer spaniel.” Well, we should 
hope so. The Heart Has Its Reasons, 
as you will see on Page 
44. The author reports 
she was born in Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania, fell 
in love and married an 
engineering student at 
Penn State. They have 
one son. “We have lived 
all over the United 
States, but mostly 
around New York un- 
til we decided a few 
years ago to move where the snow 
could no longer fall on us and came to 
Tucson. It did anyhow. I have been 
writing all my life, but not really seri- 
ously until about ten years ago when I 
had a severe illness and realized that 
time was fleeting. I write in Snatches— 
I loathe outlines.”’ She has published 
four books and many short stories. 


4nn Ritner 


ELIZABETH PoPE, who gives a some- 
what shocking account of muscular 
deficiency among American children 
(How Fit Are Our Chil- 
dren? Page 69), has 
three redheaded ones 
of her own, ages seven, 
eleven and thirteen. A 
Vassar graduate of 
1936, she was a mem- 
ber of the original edi- 
torial staff of Look 
magazine until she mar- 
lizabeth Pope ried her boss (Vernon 

Pope, theneditor). “We 
live in Rye, New York. When I’m not 
keeping house or taxiing the children, 
I free-lance for women’s magazines. 
For fun, I play tennis, sail and gar- 
den—but not very well, I must admit. 
Incidentally, I find free-lance writing 
an excellent solution to the problem 
of being a mother and an earner at 
the same time.’’ Want to know a se- 
cret? Not everybody can do it. 


Bunnolulsos 


DorotHy BLACK is a Storyteller all 





Novel Complete in This Issue 
42 House Wirnout Doors, Dorothy Black 


Stories 


44 Tue Heart Has Its Reasons, Ann Ritner 
48 Someruinc OLp, Sometuinc New, Elizabeth Dunn 
52 THE QuakER Bribe (Third part of five), Janet Whitney 


Special Features 
11 Tue Key to Freepom, Dorothy Thompson 
11 Our ScHoots NEED You 
29 Rurat Community Works ror Betrer HEALTH 
29 Women Support Hospirat, Margaret Hickey 
39 Tett Me Doctor, Henry B. Safford, M. D. 
46 How ro BE MarriaGkRABLE (First of a series) 
64 Tue Lerrer, Painting by Pierre Bonnard, Description by John Walker 
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General Features 


4 Our Reavers Write Us 
16 Unper-Cover Sturr, Bernardine Kielty 
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72 YANKEE DoopLe Dinner, Ann Batchelder 
74 Line A Day, Ann Batchelder 
94 SuNnpay Best Breakrasts, Louella G. Shouer 
158 Younc Home-BuiLpers, Margaret Davidson 
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Architecture, Gardening and Interior Decoration 


66 CarREFREE Contemporary, H. T. Williams 
112 Two Years anp $254, Richard Pratt 
196 Lucky-Day QuiLt 
200 Our or THE Past tIntTO YouR FuruReE,. Carol Mercado 


Poems 
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Whois what the Ekco Miracle 
French Fry Cutter does! No 
need to say more—except that 
the Ekco French Fry Cutter has 
a removable cutter for easy 
cleaning . . . an interchange- 
able cutter for shoe string po- 
tatoes. Ground sharp blades! 
Strong construction! Rust-proof \ 


finish! oo 


Beautifully gift-boxed for 
$2.98. With extra shoe 
string “50” cutter, $3.98. 


Miracle j 
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CUTTER 


EKCO PRODUCTS CO., CHICAGO 39, ILi. 


Also available from Ekco Products Company 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
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HOW TO STRETCH 


The World Is Yours when you go the 
TWA way, even if you have only a two-week 
vacation. When you fly, Europe is just a 
few hours away... hours you spend in the 
relaxed, friendly, get-acquainted atmosphere 


of a roomy, comfortable TWA Constellation. 


14-Day, 4-Country European Tour for 
as little as $726. Just think, you can stretch 
your two-week vacation to include England, 


Holland, Belgium and France. And this ro- 


Let Mary Gordon help you plan your va- 
cation. She knows all sorts of ways to stretch 
time and budgets. For more information see 
your favorite travel agent, local TWA office, 
or fill out and mail the coupon below. If 


you have special travel problems, just write 


Mary Gordon of TWA. 


>] | 
Please send me your free booklet 


ee Europe for $10 1 Da ADDRESS 





ASK Goud MM of TWA 





A 2-WEEK VACATION 





itt é Pe 
Leave New York in the late afternoon and 
be in London for breakfast via TWA. 


mantic tour from New York and back to 


New York is bargain-priced by TWA. 





Remember, you can fly from coast to coast 
for as little as $99 plus tax on TWA. 
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Mary Gordon, Dept. J-3 
[rans World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Skyliner Tours of I urope 


ivel-Study Tours 
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» See the West. CITY = ZONE STALE == £ 
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So Shines a Good Deed 


Nyack, New York 

Dear Mary Bass: When you give con- 
stantly, you arrive at moments when the 
well seems very dry and you wonder how 
you are going on—and then something 
wonderful happens that is refreshing, not 
only spiritually, but in a humanly satis- 
fying sort of way, and the waters gush 
again. 

That is what you and your magazine 
have done for us so many times. You 
have given us, too, an inner initiative 
that I know we never should have mus- 
tered by ourselves. 

It has been the thing that has made 
me dare to give a new hairdo to a girl 
who was plain and see the light in her 
eyes when she looked into the mirror. 
It has been the push that made me 
walk out and tackle teaching slip-cover 
classes and cooking classes in our local 
Y.W.C.A. when a professional teacher 
just couldn’t be had—and I had 
made one slip cover and fed hun- 
gry boys! It has been the force that made 
my minister husband, Art, walk into a 
downright dirty, nasty home and say, 
“Soap and water and some new paint and 
paper! With your physical ‘plant’ re- 
furbished you will feel a whole new surge 
of inner strength come upon you.”’ And 
it has worked! And we have dared to do 
these things because we have seen you 
editors do it for a whole world of women. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUTH SANBORN 


Displaced Bridegrooms? 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Editor: We read that our men 
stationed in Germany are marrying 
German girls at the rate of 500 a month. 
That’s over 6000 a year, and that doesn't 
include France, Italy, England and 
points east and west. 

Now we have nothing against women 
of other nations, most of whom are fine 
people. But there’s a terrific shortage of 
men here, so that thousands of girls can 
never hope to marry. Should American 
gitls be deprived of husbands so that 
foreign girls can have American hus- 
bands? We don’t think it’s fair! (““We”’ 
being six working girls who would like 
someday to marry.) 

Please publish this, as I'd like to see 
the opinions of some other readers. 

Sincerely, 
PAT ANDREWS 


P& Dear Pat: You can’t legislate against 
love, or human nature. You can, how- 
ever, see Page 46 of this issue.—ED. 


Mutual-Admiration 
Society : 


Boonville, Missourt 

Dear Editors: My JOURNAL is practi- 

cally threadbare by the time the next issue 

comes out. I know you probably won't 

print this letter because you receive so 

many like it, but I wish you could, so that 

I could prove to my husband that the 

JOURNAL appreciates me as much as I 

appreciate the JOURNAL. 

Sincerely, 

MRS. JAMES A. DOROTHY 


Woman Power 
Saved This Marriage 


Los Angeles, California 
Dear Sirs: For some months now, I 
have been meaning to write this letter to 
you concerning your series, Can This 
Marriage Be Saved? I have thoroughly 
enjoyed each article, more so perhaps 
than most readers because I, too, have 
been one of the fortunate ones whose 
marriage has been saved through the 
American Institute of Family Relations 
in Los Angeles. 
I feel that our story is a bit out,of the 
ordinary: my husband refused to see the 






















































counselor, except for two or three jnit 
appointments. He seemed to want 
stay married, but he would have no p¢ 
in working out our difficulties. Can y 
imagine how difficult it was for me fo} 
while? 
It was hard, really hard; at times) 
almost gave up, but I had a wana 
fully understanding counselor who ke 
me on the right track. 
I guess I sound awfully smug (son} 
times I find myself feeling smug!) but, 
would only like to give some words | 
hope to those who find themselves j 
similar position. It was hard work, b 
I am happier now than I have ever be 
in my life. I have a good marriag 
a kind and considerate husband, aj 
normal happy children. , 
And best of all, through my counselin 
I have a deeper insight into myse ‘all 
my relations with others, which h e| 
abled me to havea comfortable and 
home life, as well as an active p 
the life of our community. } | 
If I can give some hope to others 
the same situation, I will be glad. It eg 
be done ! Most sincerely, | 
NAME WITHHEL 


Bottle Baby 


Maceo, Ke 
Dear Editors: Spring has come 


i 
‘ 


One lamb’s family. 


the orphan lamb’s mother while si 

month-old Martha bosses the operatio’ 
Sincerely, 

MRS. L. POWHATAN HAWE 


On the Road to 
Mandalay 


Rangoon, Lower Burm 

Dear Bruce and Beatrice: This is 
land of pagodas and toys and tinklin 
music, where, if you cannot afford a rea 
clock on the front of your house, yo 
paint one on, get forever at a pleasin 
time. And if you cannot afford a ra 
horse, you get a jeep: and paint it red 
or blue, or perhaps gold—and loading 1 
up with anything up to twenty passem) 
gers, you race other jeeps along th 
highway. i 

A boy in a bright silk petticoat 1) 
playing a high thin tune on a reed) 
pipe, sitting on a broken stone bridg' 
In this once most beautiful city, every, 
thing is broken down. 

Squatting amongst all the mess | 
the young men, beautiful as peacocks 
all, it appears, with unlimited leisure 
They are playing pinochle. Or the animal) 
game. Or watching a pw. / 

Upriver this morning, to look for tha) 
bungalow I first came out to long ago 
as a bride. It was a beautiful large oal 
house, standing in an English garden W 
could keep green because we were on tht H 
riverbank. There was nothing of it left|) 
It had been picked apart, timber by} 
timber, brick by brick. (fortunately 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 





C3etergents sogps, she tried them 3/f 
And wasn't satistied +++ 

But now his shirts He dazzling Clasp / 
Smart gil... she turned to Tide / 











Ooner or later 
almost everyone ** 
tns to Vide 


= FOR CLEAN, CLEAN CLOTHES! 
gO, 


No washday soap-no other detergent known — 


OTHING ELSE 
WILL WASH 

AS CLEAN AS 
TID - yet is so mild ! 


9 
vee 


ING ELSE BEATS Tide 
ETTING CLOTHES CLEAN! 


ter test against every known kind 
p and detergent proves this over 
er again! Until Tide was invented, 
wasn’t possible to get your family 
o clean. And today’s Tide has even 
r cleaning power. Greater mild- 
00. Nothing else can match today’s 
. .no wonder it outsells any other 
g product by millions of boxes. 











4ING ELSE BEATS Tide 
GETTING CLOTHES WHITE! 





‘before Tide, was it possible to get 
slothes so white... or to keep them 
ining white week after week. And 
*s Tide has even greater whitening 
r...a miracle whitening action that 
heets and other household linens 
more dazzling white. Get Tide to- 
there’s nothing like it. (Tide is 
by an exclusive, patented formula.) 








MMENDED BY 25 MAKERS 
.UTOMATIC WASHERS 


More women by far 
use TIDE than any 
other washing product 
in the world. 


reason, too! In these automatic 
rs, nothing else you can buy will 
your clothes as clean as Tide, yet 
mild. No washday soap, no other 
sent known... and that includes 
w-sudsing products. Test after test 
S it. No wonder, in every leading 
of automatic washer, more women 
ide for clean, clean clothes, than 
ther product sold! Next washday, 
ide in your automatic. 






MT OR pRiFUND 

Kae * ra 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
fs ~ 
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No soaking! No hard scrubbing! 


Scotchy pans shine 
like new.. ast! 


THERES POLISHING SOAP 
RIGHT IN EVERY 
BRILLO SOAP PAD 












Twice the shine _- on Oh 
in halé the time /~ SS * 


——————— 


CRUSTY SAUCEPANS? Sturdy, metal-fiber, 9-777" 
Brillo® Soap Pads lift off cooked-on food! en 


GREASY ROASTERS? Gummy ovens and burners? 
Brillo removes scorch—fast! 


SHINES AS IT SCOURS! Brillo Soap Pads are loaded 
with special-formula soap containing jeweler’s 
polish! Make aluminums sparkle! 


SAVE MONEY! Brillo has more soap... 
more metal-fiber . . . more pads per box! 


THRIFTIER! 
Sand (2 pad boxes, ; _ 
_ // f 


Brillo Soap Pads (red box) 
The soapisrightin the pad 


9 Brillo Cleanser (green box) 
Pads plus polishing soap 











CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


the takers-apart are more numerous to- 
day than the putters-together. 

When all this happened, there was un- 
doubtedly a pwi going on with heavy 
food and much music. 

With love to you all, 
DOROTHY BLACK 


> A pwi is a kind of Burmese party. 
For one result of Dorothy's trip to 
Burma, see complete-in-this-issue novel 
beginning on Page 42.—ED. 


Operation Kid-Knit for 
Those Who Can’t 


American Embassy 
APO 
c/o P.M. San Francisco, Calif. 
Deay Editors: When | first called on 
Mrs. Syngman Rhee, I asked her what 


U.S. ARMY PHOTO 





Now you can help 





... his mother! 


I could do to help in the terrible poverty 
I saw in Korea. She said that among the 
great problems of the country were the 





More than a year ago, you saw 
here a letter from William Sneider, 
of Asbury Park, N.J., tell- 
ing how he and his wife, Rose 
had been led into a project for 
knitting warm garments for 
Korean orphans, following the 
colorful Korean style by using 
scrap yarns which most women 
knitters hoard in useless pro- 
fusion. In following months, the 
JouRNAL relayed to the Korean 
consulate more than fifteen thou- 
sand requests for directions, the 












majority from women represent- 
ing groups. During this period, 
JOURNAL-sponsored OPERATION 
Kip-Knir has expanded to be- 
come an official project of Girl 
Scouts, American Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and many other 
organizations. Both Korean and 
Army and Navy authorities have 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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women who had lost their husban 
either fighting or killed or capt 
by the communists. I have heard 
estimated that there are 200,009 
them. / 

I began to hear how the widoy 
peasant women were coming to the cit 
to earn bare survival by beggj 
worse, after abandoning their child 
I also saw how some of these Kore 
women, college graduates, had to jj 

A number of the Voluntary Agen¢ 
are engaged in small but successfy} 
forts to provide work and shelter 
such destitute women with children 
saw one group of thirty women stg 
workroom. They started with nothing 
all. They have been given two sey 
machines and some cloth. Their det! 
mination and endurance are wonder| 
and admirable. Their constant fear 
that they will run out of materials, | 
begin as they have is grindingly hal 
but with even a little help they will st 
ceed because of their courage. Kore 
women are also accomplished knitters 
and can use scrap wools and knit 
supplies even more deftly than Amerie 
women, as the picture shows. 

The two best places for the shipme 
of scrap wool and other supplies wo: 
be: 


Church World Service Depository} 
New Windsor, Maryland 


War Relief Services Warehouse 
National Catholic Welfare Confe a 

52-15 Flushing Avenue 
Masthet, Long Island, N.Y. 


Packages should be marked “ 
tion Kid-Knit” . . . “For 
Widows, from your friend, an A 
woman,”’ or something similar. 

It would be wonderful if through t 
Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL many sm 
new work centers could be set up, 
one a group of hitherto de 
women, with the assurance that 
could now support themselves, k 
their children with them and edi 
them. Very sincerely yours, ~ 

LUCY BARNARD BR 
Wife of the American Ambassador to 


b> Other good materials, beside yarn al 
needles (steel; plastic ones break 
transit) to send: ) 


@ Flannel for pajamas (used as unde 
wear ) _ 

@ White cotton material for underwec 
shirts, blouses B 


@ Navy-blue serge for school childre 
clothes 


@ Corduroy for children’s overalls 
@ Any kind of wool materials 


@ Printed cottons for children’s s 
dresses 


@ Dark denims for women’s slacks—E: 


hailed the contributions of JouR- 
NAL readers and say it is impos- 
sible to esttmate how many 
thousands of pounds of gay; 
warm, finished garments have 
been received from them im 
orphanages where the need con- 
tinues great. Requests for the 
flier are still coming in. 

Of concern to the JouRNAL and 
Mr. Sneider were the number of 
women who wrote to say they 
couldn’t knit, but were anxious 
to help. As an anniversary ges- 
ture, we publish above the best 
answer your ambassador’s wife, 
Mrs. Ellis O. Briggs, has found 
for them—one we know will ap- 
peal especially to readers: the 
chance to put work into patient, 
skilled and willing fingers—and 
help these brave women help 
themselves. 
















FIRST PRIZE in Pillsbury’s Fifth Grand National Contest 


“MY INSPIRATION” CAKE 


1c. finely chopped nuts 
2/2 c. sifted Pillsbury’s Best Enriched Flour 
4\/2 tsp. double-acting baking powder 
ltsp. salt 12c¢. sugar 24 ¢. shortening 
1% ¢. milk 1 tsp. French’s Vanilla Extract 
24 ¢. egg whites, unkeaten 
2 oz. sweet chocolate, grated 


Place nuts evenly over bottoms of 2 well-greased, 
lightly floured 9” round layer pans. Sift together 
dry ingredients. Add shortening, milk, vanilla. 
Beat 11% min. until blended. Add egg whites. Beat 
1% faih: Spoon 14 batter carefully into each nut- 


late (144 in each pan). Add remaining batter 
carefully. Bake 350° F. 35-40 min. Cool 10-15 
min. before turning out. Cool thoroughly; frost 
layers, nut-side up, with chocolate frosting, spread- 
ing between and on sides of layers. Frost only 14” 
around top edge of cake. Decorate with reserved 
lg ce. white frosting, thinned with 1-2 tsp. water 
for easier spreading. 


Chocolate Frosting — Blend 2 sq. baking chocolate, 
lg ce. sugar, 4 c. water over low heat until smooth 
and thick. Remove from heat. Add 4 egg yolks; 
beat thoroughly. Cool. Cream 1% c. butter or 



















| 
A lined pan, using % of batter. Sprinkle with choco- margarine, 1 tsp. French’s Vanilla, 2 c. sifted 
i confectioners’ sugar. Reserve 14 c. white frosting 
\ to decorate cake. Add cool chocolate to remaining 
L white frosting; beat until smooth. 
| (More prize-winning recipes in every sack of Pillsbury’s Best) 
Y : 1 Se 
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bncthi ing | lvelofdl/ $25,000 My Inspiration 
baked with Frenchs pure Vanilla! 


French’s Spices and Extracts were used exclusively 
in the Pillsbury Baking Contest. 





The R. T. French Co. 


: i a i et true natural flavor. 
V French’s Spices are pure—contain no fillers. You g ee a etna: 


French’s Extracts are rich, full-bodied and full-flavored. Just 
a pinch or a dash of French's can make you a wonderful cook! 


Name. 


Address____— 


City 


RENCH’S SPICES AND EXTRACTS 


PURE ExtRacy 


ENCH 
te * com 


r) Chocolate, nuts and white cake combined in 


hi 
ji if i 








PANY 


FREE! Prize-winning Recipes 
Send for leaflet of top prize-winning recipes from 
Pillsbury’s Grand National Contest. Write to: 


New York 


State 











an amazing new way! 
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Which of [hese Make-ups 










If yow re looking for a dramatic make-up, 
wear Solitair. No other type of make-up “covers” 


tiny lines and skin blemishes so completely. 


With Solitair, your complexion appears completely flawless. 
Kach tiny line and imperfection is discreetly hidden, leaving 
only faultless smoothness and beautifully-blended color. 
You may be amazed at the thrilling difference in your com- 
plexion, when Nature’s little “errors” are artfully covered! 
Yet—so rich in Lanolin—this non-drying cake never clogs 
pores (clinically proved). And so feather-light, it never looks 
(or feels) heavy or mask-like. 

By daylight Solitair is “outdoors-y” 
youth ... by night, alluring perfection—always flawless-look- 
ing, even in close-ups. If you haven't liked other cakes, 
you'll still like Solitair... 


(And for shoulders or legs, there’s no make-up like it.) 


Solifain 


Cake Make-Up 
7 shades—33¢, 65¢, $1.00 


it’s different from all others. 





= CAKE? 


Yes, cake—if you like 
a frankly glamorous 
make-up, flawless 


even in “close-ups.” 


with the freshness of 





LADIES’ HOME Joy 









CREAI 


Yes, cream —if 











crave the “natural ] 


If you fear the “made-up look’ —or tf dry skin 
makes a creamy make-up especially desirable, then 


Campana’s Magic Touch is ideal for you! 


Magic Touch is a tinted cream quickly applied with finger-tips. 
You can feel its softening, lubricating quality as you put it on. 
Adds soft glowing color and radiant smoothness . . . covers 
little lines and imperfections so naturally they seem to melt 
away—looks so natural, it seems like your very own skin! 
Used without powder, Magic Touch makes your complexion | 
appear dewy-fresh, with the slight sheen typical of youthful 





skin. Powdered lightly, it supplies a lovely mat finish. It’s 
rich in Lanolin, soft and pleasant on your skin, richly protec- 


tive against dryness, dust and grime. 


So if you would have your complexion subtly whisper of 
“natural beauty ’—or if your dry skin needs creamy make-up, 
you ll find Magic Touch is wonderfully right for you! 


gic ouch 


6 shades—43¢ and $1.00 


- 
carrer L 
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All 3 by Campana. : 










(QUID? . 
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's; liquid—if you - 





1 use a make-up so 





it you hardly know 





you have it on! 





If what you want most is delicate coloring 
and the youthful soft look, you'll find your answer in 
Campana’s new fluid-chiffon liquid, Sheer Magic! 





Sheer Magic is a completely new experience in make-up. As 
you apply this tinted liquid, you'll see its dainty color blend 
your complexion to flower-fresh smoothness, actually give it 
the soft bloom, soft look, of radiant youth. Little skin faults 
tactfully vanish, blended into soft harmony that makes your 
complexion gloriously even-toned and smooth. 

Your skin feels like velvet . . . soft, pliable . . . actually baby- 
soft to the touch of a finger! Yet this make-up is so light, you 
hardly know you have it on. Special moistening agents 
in Sheer Magic create this look, and feel, of youthfulness. 
Softening as a lotion, it protects your skin as you wear it. 
If you can wear a sheer make-up, you'll be 
thrilled with Sheer Magic. Try it and see! 


Sheen Magic 


Liquid Make-Up 
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6 shades—only 79¢ 


‘o 3 ; 
realtor of fine Cosmetics 


No one make-up 
is ideal for all complexions 


—which is right for you? 


Cake... Cream... or Liquid... which make-up 


becomes you most excitingly? 


No single make-up is ideal for all complexions 

(just as no one suit is perfect for all figures). Unless you 
have proved to yourself which type of make-up is best 

for you, you actually don’t know how lovely you can look. 


Rare indeed, is the woman who really knows! 


Campana makes all 3—Cake, Cream, and Liquid— 

(each the finest of its type, no matter what you pay). 

Read on this page how they differ—decide which is best for 
your type of skin and complexion—and start tomorrow to 
wear the make-up that makes you your loveliest self. 

And if you’re not sure— experiment! Wear each of these 
fabulous make-ups on successive days—let your mirror, 
and lingering glances, tell you. It’s so inexpensive to see 
“for sure’’—so thrilling to find the perfect answer! 

Solitair Cake—Magic Touch Cream—Sheer Magic Liquid— 


all from Campana... at cosmetic counters everywhere. 


From the House of Campana 


Cambanc 
ae ... where science and research 


join hands to give you the finest 
beauty products in the world. 
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atures most refreshing flavor 
with Bisguicks 
new way to bake... 


\ 





TAKE A CAN OF ——> 
PINEAPPLE SLICES... 


4 . 


y 









».. < CRUSHED 
SS DINEAPPLE 


CHUNKS... § * 

OR TIDBITS’ “ay 
... AND FOLLOW 
"VELVET CRUMB’ UPSIDE- 

DOWN CAKE RECIPE ON 


BISQUICK BOX ! 





Ne iy, 
MO SERVE. GOLDEN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 
him TROPIC-FRESH 


FROM THE CAN 


PINEAPPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION + San Francisco 











Ladies’ Home Journal 


Our Schools Need You 


“Schools in this town are in a pack of 
trouble,” said Parent No. 1, ‘“‘and I certainly 
don’t know what I can do to help them out 
of it.” 

“T’ve been working with a group trying to 
improve our schools,” said Parent No. 2, “but 
none of us know what we’re doing and I don’t 
believe we're getting anyplace.” 

“Our schools are rotten,” said Parent No. 
3, “and I don’t want to have anything to do 
with them!” 

If you are like Parent No. | or Parent No. 2 
there are some people who would like to meet 
you. If you are like Parent No. 3—one given 
to generalized complaints but unwilling to 
work—they want to meet you too. They want 
to change your attitude. 

For a variety of reasons, our schools are 
facing the greatest crisis in their history. If 
they are to do the job the future demands, 
they will need all the support and understand- 
ing of every citizen. To help citizens in every 
community to work for better schools, the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, a nonprofit corporation, was formed 
in 1949. Its members have no ax to grind. 
They are not religious, educational or political 
leaders. They are simply good U. S. citizens 
who are interested, as is almost everyone, in 
improving public education. They have two 
immediate goals: to help other Americans 
realize how important public schools are to 
our expanding democracy, and to arouse in 
each community the intelligence and will to 
improve our public schools. 

The Citizens Commission has published a 
series of sixty-page guidebooks for local 
citizens’ committees which offer practical as- 
sistance to anybody who is concerned with the 
problems of public education and wants to do 
something about them. If you are (1) a per- 
son who feels the schools in your community 
are in trouble, but don’t know how to help, or 
(2) one who is attempting to solve school 
problems in your community and would like 
to know ways to proceed, write to the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Ask 
for the first booklet, How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools? It’s free. 
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Landscape with Two Windmills and Distant Town, 
by Jan Breughel (1568-1625). Pen and water color, 744” x 123%”. 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design. 


he Key to Freedom 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Some years ago I had a conversation with a young man who was then twelve 
years old. Almost as loquaciously inclined to toss ideas about as his mother— 
he was and is my son—he was holding forth on the subject of freedom. Since 
I believe in'the Socratic method of education, which consists in asking leading 
questions and evaluating the replies with a view to further questions to test 
the logic of answers, I inquired, “‘What do you think ‘freedom’ is?” 

He pondered awhile and then replied, “Freedom is never to do anything 
just for money.” 

The reply rather startled me, so I explored further. ‘““You mean that a man 
who works for money is not free? Then would not everyone have to possess a 
personal fortune?” 

“No,” he replied promptly. “I said just for money—only for money. You 
work and you make money. Father works and he makes money. But—you 
work for other things than money.” He hesitated, apparently unsure of how 
to express himself. “It’s what a person does because he wants to do it—with- 
out thinking what he’s paid for—that is the free part of him. Like Emily. She 
doesn’t have to do all she does. You say so yourself. You say, ‘I don’t pay 
Emily to do all she does.’ So what she does more than you pay her for is done 
because she wants to—it’s free.” 

Emily is our beloved housekeeper, who certainly does more than any 
domestic should be expected to do. She assumes responsibilities that nor- 
mally should be mine, as the mistress of the house. She is not “paid” to keep 
track of the linen and watch the department-store sales; to report, “We are 
getting low on sheets and hand towels and So-and-So is advertising percales 
and Irish-linen hand towels at very good prices,” handing me a clipping. She 
is not “paid” to inspect my clothing regularly, sending off garments to be 
cleaned or mended. Nor was she employed to do all my packing when I must 
travel—and do it exquisitely. No part of her duties includes washing my lin- 
gerie or being in any other respect a ““‘lady’s maid.” Nor was she employed to 
give my son a good scolding, on occasion—and without telling me! Or to call 
the plumber or electrician when they are needed, and check their bills. In fact, 


nobody could contract with anyone, CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 




















SPREAD IT on the inside of frankfurter buns. : —— 
Place hot “‘franks’’ in the buns (their heat melts : 
Cheez Whiz). Serve hot, garnished with pickles. 
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HEAT IT in a small saucepan over low heat. Add SPOON IT into hot, cooked, drained green beans. 
cooked shrimp to hot Cheez Whiz, heat again. Toss lightly. Kraft’s Cheez Whiz starts to melt at 
Pour over individual, hot rice rings. once... turns ‘em into a special treat. 


Nes 








SPOONIT onto hot, broiled hamburgers and watch HEAT IT and add diced, cooked chicken; heat 


its golden goodness mel i Serve on split gain. 


SPOON IT into your favorite hot Spanish 
casserole; toss lightly. Garnish with parsleyf 
garnish with pimento. main dish that’s sure to be a family hit. 


Pour over bottom halves of split, hot bis- 
round buns with onion slic cuits. Cover with tops 


elated ee 









¢ all these cheese trea... 


$ THE NEW HIT 
(TH MILLIONS! 


) and again, you'll dip into the jar: Kraft’s 
Whiz gives you dozens and dozens of 
Je treats—fast! 
Wu'ye never had any pasteurized process 
Je spread like it before. So smooth it spreads 
Jone swish of the knife. So creamy-thick 
Just spoon it into hot foods. Melts so easy, 
glorious cheese sauce in a jiffy. 
th Cheez Whiz you'll do an endless number 
ick tricks to glamorize everyday meals... 
st snacks and party fare, too. Try it and 
never be without Kraft’s Cheez Whiz. 





SPREAD IT on rounds and rectangles of Melba HEAT IT and add cooked, drained mixed vege- 
toast. Or, just set out Kraft’s Cheez Whiz with tables; heat again. Pour into croustades (toasted, \ 
crackers and let folks help themselves. hollowed-out bread squares). 





ON IT into hot mashed potatoes and mix well. SPREAD IT on thinly sliced, fresh bread (crusts SPOON IT into hot, cooked, drained noodles; toss 1} 
iz Whiz starts to melt at once... gives ’em a trimmed). Roll each, jelly-roll fashion, and place a lightly. Place in casserole and sprinkle top with Wd 
jy cheddar cheese flavor. Top with paprika. sprig of watercress in the ends of each roll. soft, buttered crumbs. Brown 10 min. in 350° oven. | 





AT IT to pour over broiled tomato halves on SPREAD IT ona slice of bread. Spread second slice HEAT IT (about 4 tbsps.) and pour over 3 qts. 
st squares in individual casseroles. Top each with Kraft Mayonnaise; cover with sliced, cooked salted popcorn. Toss lightly to give every kernel 
1 broiled bacon strips. Elegant rabbit! chicken. Serve open-face with olives. a golden coating of Kraft’s Cheez Whiz. 
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For loos, fr safely 
| want my linens 


CLOROX-clean! 





CLOROX makes linens 
more than white... 


it makes them samiary, too! 


Yes, Clorox-clean linens look better because Clorox bleaches really white, 
snowy-white. And Clorox-clean linens are safer for family health. No 
other home laundering product equals Clorox in germ-killing efficiency! 


free from caustic, made by an exclu- 
sive, patented formula. And Clorox, a 
liquid, contains no undissolved gritty 
particles to damage wash and washer! 


Besides a betterslooking, safer wash, 
Clorox gives you a deodorized wash. 
And Clorox conserves your cottons 
and linens. It’s extra gentle on fabrics, 


A Clorox-clean kitchen is a compliment to you! 


There's not only pride there’s protection in having your 
dishcloth, drainboard, sink and floor Clorox-clean. For 
Clorox is more than a stain remover and deodorizer in 
routine cleaning . . . it is also one of the world’s great 
non-poisonous disinfectants. See label directions for 
the many uses of Clorox... America’s favorite! 
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2. Bright fast colors .. - Clorox Pee 
removes dulling film. 
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Fe 3. Lovely looking linens...Clorox | 
my iit, Temoves ugly stains, even scorch 
and mildew, 
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4, Fresh, clean-smelling linens. Ki 
Clorox deodorizes, “ 
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When it’s CLOROX-clean... it’s SAFER for family health! 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


except at a price far beyond my means, 
to take over a household completely, lifting 
from her employer a hundred little burdens, 
and saving many expenses. 

“‘T can see,” I said, “‘that Emily gives me 
a lot of freedom. But is that not at the ex- 
pense of her own?”’ 

“No,” said the young pundit. “She does 
it because she wants to—and because she 
can. Why, she cares more about the house 
than you do! And lots of things, mother, 
she just knows how to do better than you 
do. You know, you’re awfully absent- 
minded sometimes. She knows you need 
her,”’ he observed sagely, ‘‘and she loves to 
be needed. It means. . . she’s not working 
just for pay. She likes her work, and she’s 
fond of us too. I love Emily, mother. She’s 
not a servant. She just couldn’t be a serv- 
ant. That’s what I mean: people who work 
only for money are servants—no matter 
what they do.” 

I have often since pondered these re- 
marks, as a criticism of our civilization. 
One’s work is obviously the creative part of 
one’s life. It is through work that one finds 
fullest expression. This is obvious when one 
considers the artist, the writer, the splendid 
teacher. These people are driven by the im- 
pulse of their imaginations to creative en- 
deavor, which, though its processes are 
often painful, and its material rewards in- 
adequate, is nevertheless the inner neces- 
sity of their lives, and the source of their 
greatest joy. 

This winter a former teacher of mine died, 
very old, and after a long illness that con- 
sumed all she had accu- 
mulated in her lifetime. It 
is forty years since I sat 
in her classes, but the in- 
fluencesheexercised upon 
me, and upon hundreds 
of her students, was in- 
effaceable. Like many 
others of her students, 
I never was wholly out 
of touch with her, or she with me. On the 
day she died I was informed of it by a 
long-distance call from another former stu- 
dent, and there was a break in his voice — 
after all the years. What she gave no 
university could pay for. Only love and 
appreciation could be her reward. She 
died penniless—and very rich. 

My son, however, did not speak of such 
people, but took, from his limited experi- 
ence, a homely illustration. There is noth- 
ing exciting about housework. On its face, 
most of it is repetitive drudgery—the 
daily round of sweeping, dusting, making 
beds, washing dishes. Society so looks down 
upon it that the domestic ranks low in the 
social scale, and the “‘servant’”’ in ancient 
societies was, in fact, a slave. But an at- 
titude of mind can ennoble it, as it can 
every task, and the assumption of responsi- 
bility elevate it from a “job” into a posi- 
tion. Domestic service is work that is es- 
sential to gracious, or even civilized, living. 
It is work that, lacking the means to pay 
others, even a queen would do. The reward 
is not only the pay check. It is a comely 
house, respect, affection, the satisfaction of 
knowing that because of me, others whose 
work I also respect can do theirs better. 


us? 


Turre is a satisfaction in doing anything 
as well as it can be done. To be master of 
one’s work is mastery, and not to be mas- 
tered is to be free. There is a justifiable 
pride in all excellence. 

But how about the worker in mechanized 
and rationalized industry, to whose end 
product he may contribute little more than 
a simple, repeated, mechanical motion? 

Here there is, indeed, a problem. Henry 
Ford, Sr., once told me, ‘‘ Modern industry 
is so efficiently organized that there is 
hardly a person too mentally deficient to 
be employable. I can hire morons.’”’ How 
can one have joy and pride in work that 
any moron can perform? What can one do 
that for, if not just for money? 

The great problem in industry today is 
not the problem of the efficient production 





Are we so insecure that we 
hate those who differ with 




































































of goods, but the problem of how to m 
work more humanly meaningful. Some { 
tories have abandoned the assemb 
on which thousands of men each contri 
a single motion, in favor of a system whe 
by the entire product is produced by teg 
of a limited number of men working 
gether. The production process is sti 
division of labor, but each team dey 
measure of individualism and pride an¢ 
in work, as a team. I have heard 
result is far more efficient from the 4 
point of lower labor turnover and hi 
cheerfulness and morale. 


' 
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A BASIC reservation I hold toward tra} 
unions in general is that they disco’ 
forbid workers to perform to the be 
their ability. This is not only injurio 
the industry—actually the consumers 
cluding all workers, pay the costs 
thereby increased. But even more ir 
tant from the human rather than the e 
nomic viewpoint, it is degrading to hum 
dignity and not conducive to happiness! 
freedom to be compelled to perform be 
the level of one’s capacities. To deman ! 
anyone what is beyond his physical 
tellectual means is exploitation. But} 
compel a good worker to become a pr 
one, to demand that he level his perfor 
ance down to the standard of the m 
mediocre, is an assault on his perso 
and diminishes his self-respect. No on 
possibly enjoy a task that he is consciou 
performing badly. Work then becom 
merely “putting in time,”’ ‘‘going thr 
the motions.” It ceases to have any 
in itself and therefore there can b 
pleasure or pride in pj 
forming it. | 
This is especially tr 
when it involves craf 
men, such as carpe! 
masons, highly s 
mechanics, and so 
For it is in the nat 
a man who chooses § 
a craft to care about 
and his own performance of it. In eve 
such craftsman there is some instin 
the artist, who suffers if the instinct 
inhibited. 
The dignity that the assumption of1 
sponsibility confers on a man truly e€ 
nobles him. Perhaps the best definition 
the nobleman is that he is that person 
willing and eager to take responsibiliti¢ 
The system of free enterprise, in an op 
society, offers hundreds of opportunit 
for humanizing the life of workers by € 
tending their responsibilities. I have loi 
believed that workers should share the1 
sponsibilities of management, provid 
their representatives are brought in on 
plant level, where, alone, they could rea 
share them. To work in a plant abo 
whose management problems one knoj 
next to nothing is incompatible with 
co-operation. Yet every great indust 
should be to the highest possible exten 
co-operative enterprise. | 
“The problem of why men strike incr 
ingly concerns enlightened industrial m 
gers who believe that the ostensible reaso 
often cover inarticulate frustrations th 
are hardly conscious, but awaken a desi 
for revenge on the plant and on society. 
When I was young I lived in a smalli 
unorganized town that had three mediur 
sized industries. One day, without previo} 
warnings of discontent, the largest of the 
was struck. Representatives of the worke 
made demands for hours, wages and ben 
fits so exorbitant that to have yielded the 
would have meant closing the plant. Aj 
outside organizer moved in, the oth} 
plants were struck for the same demand 
and the entire community gradually ca 
almost to a standstill. My father’s salar 
as a clergyman with a worker’s parish, 4 
but stopped. (That was the time we live 
on rice.) 
I heard and remember what caused tl} 
strike. A middle-aged man who had work 
in the plant from his youth had had his ha 


—UNKNOWN 
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40 
unces elbow macaroni 1 1-pound 
“Pound can salmon 
, 


drained 
broken into Pieces ae 


T can condensed cream of celery soup 


2/3 cup evaporat, 7 
porated milk VY cup finely cut Pimiento 


1 cup grated American cheese 


Cook macaroni accordin 


g to 
re 


package directions, Dra; 
- Drain, but do ieee 
P and evaporated milk. Add ee 


eeerve: Combine celery sou 
Pimiento and 14 


macaroni, salmon, 
greased 114-quart 


YIELD: 4 to 6 servings, 






Survey by 19 universities proves 


food in cans is your best food buy. 


Home Economics Departments of 
19 universities and colleges, in a 
3-year survey, proved these facts: 
Canned foods give you the most 
food value —the most food, the 
most nutrition—at lowest cost, all 
year ‘round. And cans are safe and 
strong, easily handled and stored. 


“TI cook for a hungry family,” says Mary 
Kay, ‘‘and I have to watch my food budget, 
too. That’s why this Salmon Macaroni Cas- 
serole is one of my favorite recipes. Served 
with salad greens, it gives the perfectly bal- 
anced nourishment that my three active 
youngsters need. I find that it’s quick to fix, 
too. And so inexpensive —because canned 
foods save you money.” 

Canned foods are your biggest food bargain 
because cans* provide the simplest and least 
expensive way of bringing food from farm 
or fishery to your table. Canned foods don’t 
need expensive refrigeration. Nor is there 


nro CASSCIOIE 


Satisfying Lenten meal with canned salmon, macaroni and cheese 








any loss from spoilage. And only the edible 
part of the food is canned—no husks, pods, 
bones or other waste—which reduces ship- 
ping costs. The canner saves money on all 
these items; that’s why canned foods can be 
sold for less, without sacrificing quality. 
Canned foods are tops in nutrition too. 
The food is canned quickly—without loss of 
time, which captures perishable vitamins. 
The food is pressure-cooked in the can, 
which preserves the vitamins and minerals. 
That’s why you serve your family the 
finest when you serve canned foods. Why not 
serve ‘Salmon Macaroni Casserole” tonight? 
*“Tin cans” are actually about 99% steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Only steel can do so many jobs so well 


MARY KAY and her husband, Johnny, tell the story of U.S. Steel products on the exciting, dramatic ‘‘United States Steel Hour,’ produced by the Theatre Guiid, every other week. For time and station see your loca! paper. 











PEQUOT 


better living — 
for less money! 


You can decorate your home and yourself for much, much 
less with beautiful Pequot colored sheets! 





These booklets tell you how— 


1. “EASY SEWING MAGIC WITH SHEETS” 


. « « dozens of practical, proven ideas for mak- 
ing — drapes, bedspreads, curtains, vanity skirts, 
tablecloths, napkins, aprons, and, yes — lovely 
wearing apparel for you and the children, using 
fine quality, economical Pequot sheets. 





2.""ALL ABOUT SHEETS” 

(how to select, buy and care for them) 
a must for the gal starting her own home, a 
wonderful “refresher course”’ for the best home 
economists in the world— YOU, the American 
homemaker! 
Write to Dept. L-2, Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 
Be sure and include 10¢ for each booklet to cover 
handling, and your name and address. 





PEQUOT 


MILLS 


Salem, Mass. Whitney, S.C. 


“The Nation Sleeps on PEQUOT SHEETS” 
































America’s Curtain Sweetheart. (5 


SAYLERIZED 
ORGANDIES 


Curtain fads may come and go, 
but the perennial favorite of 
millions of women is cotton 
organdie with Saylerized Per- 
manent Finish. 

Saylerized Organdies are 
permanently crisp, perky, 
snowy-white. They launder like 
a dream, dry in a jiffy, never 
need starching or stretching, 
They resist dirt, dust, and 

lint... require fewer wash- 


ings... and thus give you 
a longer lifetime of window 
beauty. 


For modern or traditional 
interiors, Saylerized Organ- 
dies are a safe investment. 





<u! ons xy 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Write for free curtain decorating booklet to Sayles 
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\\/ OMEN are smarter than men, Saudi Arabia. This gives him a 

says a Philadelphia doctor, who cross section of female problems, whic 
for his own safety shall remain name- wife carefully indexes and cross-ind 
less. And because they are smarter, and files away. He answers every | 


one infers, they live | - What the ; : : 

aE ES) Ua aes himself, but he can not give medical ac 

doctor says is that men demonstrate ; : 
in the mail. 


their inferiority by trying too hard to e 
maintain their status as “big”? and , : 
“strong,”’ thus bringing on heart at- March 17th is a double holida 


: See 
tacks; whereas women, willingly the Boston—St. Patrick s Day and Eve 
‘tweaker’? sex, escape overexertion, @tion Day. What a day that must 


and so have far fewer heart attacks. been—178 years ago—for the hund 
The wise woman, he says, will help 0f Irishmen who were in Washingt 
her husband who has heart trouble by 47 to see the British ships sal 
driving him to and from his work. Be- of the harbor on their own saint’s¢ 
sides, adds Dr. X, women are better e 

drivers. 


Hymns are in the air: HYMNS 

One doctor who knows more about CHILDREN AND GROWNUPS, a b 
women than they like to think is Dr. that two fathers got together, Ha 
Henry B. Safford, author of THE  Friedell, organist, and Lee Hasti 
INTIMATE PROBLEMS OF WOMEN and __ Bristol, Jr., advertising man; ant 
our own Tell Me Doctor series. Doctor TREASURY OF HYMNS, by two publ, 
Safford is a big, tall, ruddy-faced New ing-house editors, Maria Lieper 
Englander, calm and deliberate in giving Henry W. Simon. The Treasury 
anopinion, and completely silent when many more hymns, and conceal 
the other fellow is giving his. costs more. But both are satisfac 
and—in case you’ve forgotten—th 

Doctor Safford gets letters from JOUR- 
NAL zeaders all over the world, including CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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“Hymn 231... and hit it!” 
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) 7 . SPECIALLY 5169” 
= = a PRICED AT iE 
“ge , ia a my Yt > Ay Fashion Trend Suite in Ivory Korina. Includes | 
: 4h Big Bookcase Bed and 8-Drawer Double 
SU. L/w =s A. ; Ve Dresser. 5-Drawer Chest and Deck Night 


BY JOHNSON-CARPER uw Tables, as shown, are extra. | 


One look at Fashion Trend will convince you that good taste is not necessarily 


nsive. Here is beautiful furniture at a price you can afford to pay . . . and you'll love it for its 


en SPECIALLY $ 00 * 
clean-cut styling especially created for modern, flexible living. . . for its stunning PRICED AT — 
_.. . for the many quality features that make Fashion Trend one of the famous names in Fashion Trend Suite in Fawn Mahogany — 





also available in Charcoal Mahogany and 
Tiffany Grey Mahogany. Includes Big Book- 
case Bed and 8-Drawer Double Dresser. 5- 
Drawer Chest and Deck Night Tables, as 
shown, are extra. 


niture. 





Sold from coast to coast. Do stop in and see Fashion Trend at your dealer’s soon. 


als . ‘ . ° 
“Prices may vary slightly tm some sections 
ete- due to freight cost differences your dealer 
must pay 







If you do not know the name of 
- ee 
ae your nearest Fashion Trend deal- ‘. 
_— er, write Johnson-Carper, Roan- 


oke, Virginia. We'll send you 
an immediate reply. 
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J7O-H-NeS ON ='C_A-R PE R FURNITURE C:O'%5 INC. ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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old hymns are, some of them, wonder- 
! 
ful! 7 
Writers, speechmakers, advertising- 
copy men, all whose duty it is to com- 
municate, would do well to acquaint 
themselves, if they have not already 
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“Wonderful speech. He really 
was at a loss for words.” 





done so, with the books of Rudolf 
Flesch. THE ART OF PLAIN TALK, 
THE ART OF READABLE WRITING, 
THE ART OF CLEAR THINKING and, 
now, the latest, How TO MAKE SENSE. 


In How to Make Sense, Mr. Flesch 
scorns the easy way to the cultivation of 
one’s mind. There is no quick way to cul- 
lure, says he. If your early education did 
not give it to you, you'll find it a long, slow 
process in your middle age—but a reward- 
ing one! . 

But going back once more to doctors: 
HOPE AND HELP IN PARKINSON’S DIs- 
EASE, by Dr. Jolin C. Button, Jr., 
is the first modern account of the disease 
from which 500,000 Americans suffer. 
“Shaking palsy” was the old name, which 
was changed when Dr. James Parkinson, 
himself a victim, wrote the first complete 
and detailed description of the condition. 
This was in 1817. Whereas cancer, T.B. 
and heart diseases have had millions con- 
tributed for their study, Parkinson’s has 
had only a handful of doctors, working 
obscurely in little-publicized clinics, with 
very little public money for research. This 
book describes a variety of special treat- 
ments which have proved helpful, a com- 
plete list of useful drugs, and provides 
hope for the future in the new experi- 


T "a = T = = AT g Ss Hof oO uU ee Ss mental drugs soon to be released. 








Gown by Ceil Chapman 








; pe ; te SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET, by Hein- 
.... extra bours, yours to enjoy in magic ALANHATTAN rich Harrer, is going to be compared 5 * 
with Kon-Tiki, and justly. But this 6? other styles to 10.9) 
when you fly swiftly by luxurious Capital Constellation. experience in the mountain fastness of + Slightly Higher Denver We 
a medieval land is even more fascinating 
W bhether you are going to NEW YORK or any of the other than the sea—to me, anyway. It is su- More mileage...more 


preme adventure. 
styleage...cooler, 


great cities that Capital serves, you'll find every trip’s a treat. 


Harrer, young Austrian mountain softer. thriftier, too! 
- climber, joined an expedition into the ; 
Save time and money the modern way. Fly “ont. high Himalayas in 1939 when he was Velvet Step Softies... 


27 years old. War broke out, he was ; he Racks Fl h! 
° ; ; 3 : ; ewes -Fle i 
interned in India, escaped in 1944 into with the Fashion xe , 


4 Tibet, and after an incredibly danger- 6 
ve S rr ous journey across the top of the WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET: -~ 
oa —<enthie world made his way into the sacred “What Every Woman Shouli % 


city of Lhasa. Know About Choosing Shoes.’’ 





4b 1 Ns 6 For the store nearest you, write: ] 
A bundle of rags by the time he gol there, PETERS SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 
Harrer was allowed entrance into the for- 


Over 500 flights daily between 75 major cities AIRLINES ALSO MAKERS OF CITY CLUB SHOES FOR ME 
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Your skin has never known such luxury... 


Don’t wait more than a day to try it. For New Woodbury Soap = Woodbury Soap, your face can have soap-and-water fresh- 
offers you the smoothing, softening care that usually comesin ness, with face-cream smoothness, too. Use it for complexion 
face cream jars alone.Why? Because this is the soap enriched _ loveliness. Use its rich and creamy lather for velvety beauty 
with seven face cream oils and emollients, intended to help, from head to toe. NewWoodbury has a new lingering floral fra- 


replace natural oils you ordinarily wash away. With New _ grance, too. Truly it’s the soap “‘for the skin you love to touch”?! 


New Woodbury Soap is enriched with 7 face cream oils H 
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lixciting new...thritty new...time saving 


One-dish meals made 





Golden Shrimp Casserole Tomato Cheese Macaroni 


1%-qt. casserole 6 servings 35° —!) hour 1¥%4.qt. casserole 6 servings 400°—20 min. 
2 poco onuiuee te de nend 3 eggs ; 1 8-0z. package uncooked 42 cup milk 
2 cups fresh-cooked or canned 1 can Campbell s Condensed SIG oat Oa Capsteratedisteme 
2 ee sharp cheddar cheese Milk aoe Boag eee . Seer 
a 3 quarts rapidly boiling 1 teaspoon onion salt 
Cut buttered bread in ’anch cubes. Place layer of bread cubes on bottom of but- water L.teaspoon celery salt 
tered 1!-quart casserole. Remove black vein from back of shrimp. Cut shrimp 1 can Campbell’s Condensed ‘4 teaspoon pepper 
in half lengthwise. Place layer of shrimp on bread cubes. Cover with layer of Tomato Soup 
grated cheese. Repeat layers of bread cubes topped with shrimp and cheese. Bring water to boil in deep kettle. Add salt, then macaroni. Cook uncovered 


Measure contents of can of Cream of Celery Soup. Add enough milk to make two at rolling boil, stirring occasionally. Cook only until tender—9 to 12 minutes. 
cups of liquid in all. Add eggs and beat. Pour over mixture in casserole. Place Do not overcook. Drain immediately in colander. Heat together soup, milk 
casserole in pan filled with warm water up to within | inch of top of casserole. and 2 cups of the cheese. Add onion salt, celery salt and pepper. Place 


Bake | hour in 375° F. oven. Garnish with shrimp and sliced pimiento olives macaroni in bowl and stir in this mixture. Place in buttered 1% quart cas- 


as illustrated, if desired. This delicious dish is excellent for Lenten meals... serole. Bake in 400° F. oven 20 minutes or until heated through. Garnish 
or anytime—for lunch or dinner, or a party buffet. with remaining 12 cup grated cheese. If desired, this may also be made with 


Swiss Cheese or Provolone Cheese instead of Cheddar. 


© more wonderful ways 
to use Cheege with 
other foods 








Tomato Soup Cheese Topped Melted Cheese Topping 
with Grated Cheddar Cheese Baked Potato on Apple Pie 


eee 





54 


| Pick one... any one... asa starter. They are all good... 
full of the tangy rich flavor of cheese... packed with all 
the food values for which cheese is famous. You'll find each 











of these new cheese dishes easy to make. They have been 
planned with two thoughts in mind. One, to keep you out 
of the kitchen .. . the other, to keep your family happy at 
the table. Try one soon and let the golden goodness of 
cheese put a wealth of eating pleasure on your table. 


Ham Scallopini Vegetable and Cheese Casserole 


1 large skillet 6 servings Cooking Time: 30 min. 14-qt. casserole 6 servings 350°—1 hr., 15 min. 
4% cup flour 2 tablespoons chopped 2 tablespoons butter 2 cups grated sharp cheddar 
1 teaspoon salt green pepper 1 can Campbell’s Condensed Cream cheese 
4 teaspoon pepper 1 can Campbell’s Condensed of Asparagus Soup plus enough 16 teaspoon salt 
1% lbs. ham, sliced thin Tomato Soup milk to make 2 cups liquid M4 teaspoon pepper 
% cup butter ¥ cup water 3 cups soft bread crumbs 3 eggs, well beaten 
1 medium onion, 1 cup grated sharp cheddar \% cup chopped pimiento 1 cup cooked, frozen, or 
chopped cheese \4 cup minced parsley canned vegetables, well 
Z : 
flour with salt and pepper. Roll ham slices in this. Heat the butter in Avclip minced onion Gees 
ge skillet. Add chopped onion and green pepper and sauté until tender. Heat butter with soup and milk. Pour over bread crumbs in mixing bowl. Add 
ove them from skillet. Add the ham and brown on both sides. Mix the all the rest of the ingredients except eggs and vegetables. Mix well. Slowly stir 
ito soup with the water. Add to the ham. Return the onion and green in beaten eggs. Add vegetables. Pour into buttered 1)2-qt. casserole and set in 
er to the skillet. Cover and simmer 15 minutes or until ham is tender. pan filled with warm water up to within | inch of top of casserole. Bake in 350° 
nkle with most of grated cheese and heat until the cheese is melted. oven | hr. and 15 min., or until silver knife inserted in center comes out clean. 
the remainder of cheese just before serving. This is especially good Serve as is or with mushroom sauce made by heating Campbell’s Cream of 
ed directly from the hot skillet to the individual plates. Mushroom Soup with milk or cream. 


See Bob Crosby, 3:45 EST 
Tuesday and Thursday, CBS-TY 


Listen to Bob Hope, 8:30 EST 
Friday night, NBC-Radio 


Homemaker Service and Research for the public, 
supported by dairy farmers across the nation. 


American Dairy Association 


“Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 





Ginger Bread with Garden Salad with Garlic Bread ; - / a. a 
Cream Cheese Topping Cheese Strips with Cheese 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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‘suddenly, 


feet are for walking! 


He’s up and on his own ... . from now on his small, 
pliable feet must bear his entire weight. The 


Stride Rite ‘‘Firstie”’ 


... and other “‘beginner’”’ shoes 


offer the protection of broad heel seats, firm counters, 
sturdy but flexible soles. Soft upper leather helps 
hold tiny feet gently, and there’s ample growing 
room, teo. See your Stride Rite dealer... 

he understands how important proper fit is 


to your child’s growing feet. j 


THE 


TRIDE 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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bidden city, he learned to speak Tibetan, 
won the confidence of the Tibetan noble- 
men, and became tutor to the young Dalat 
Lama, supreme ruler, god-chosen. He 
taught him history and science, and this 
boy of an ancient and nearly wheelless 
land acquired an enormous interest in 
machines. 


To Harrer this was Shangri-La—one 
of the most magnificent palaces in the 
world, vast monasteries, a land of peo- 
ple kind and humorous, of women gay 
and beautiful. He would probably be 


COPYRIGHT BY E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 





Little ladies from Tibet. 


there still—as prime minister, who 
knows?—had the communist Chinese 
not broken in from the north in 1950 
and forced the Dalai Lama—and 
Harrer—to flee. 


After he left Tibet Harrer went to Peru, 
where he made a first ascent of one of the 
high Andean peaks and went down the 
Amazon in a dugout canoe. But the young 
Dalai Lama, after his taste of Western 
companionship and his brief glimpse into 
another world, has been taken back to 
Lhasa, where he is reported to be held cap- 
live by the communists—a proud and 


lonely boy. . 


The farther west you are born in this 
country, the nearer ‘you are likely to be 
to pioneer stock—to the hardy, the able, 
the adventurous; and the more ac- 
curate your knowledge (should be) of 
frontier happenings. Willa Cather re- 
membered well. And now Mari Sandoz. 
Ole Jules Sandoz, her father, was a good 
friend of the Sioux Indians in Northwest 
Nebraska, and of the Cheyennes who 
lived—some of them—with the Sioux, 
after the outbreak of 1878. It is this out- 
break that Mari Sandoz has written up 
with such fire in CHEYENNE AUTUMN, 
mentioned before in this column. 


Mari Sandoz looks Western—slender, 
wiry, alert. She worked the cattle in the 
saddle all day as a girl, riding cowboy 
style: 

“Sit it slow and stand it fast 

Makes both man and horse to last.” 
She caught mink, ermine, coyote and 
eagle, and knew the lead to take on a wild 
goose on the wing. Twice she had her hair 
cul from her head by gunshot. She was 
alone with her father when he was bitten 
by a rattlesnake in the trackless sand hills, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Help promo 
the health 


your brea 


A custom, made-fo-meatem Spe 
gives you maximum comfort- 
the proper support you need! 


Most women know that proper bi) 
support is an important measut| 
breast health from the time the bre 
first begin to develop. You consider it 
portant, don’t you? Yet you may be Ww) 
ing the wrong brassiere. | 

A tight or ill-fitting brassiere= 
that binds or constricts—may affect j 
breast health adversely. A Spencer B 
siere—because it will be designed, cut 
made for you alone—will help main} 
your breast health by giving proper, ¢ 
fortable support. Wearing a Spencer 
wise precaution! 

You’ll have younger, firmer lines 
your Spencer Brassiere. And you'llk 
that it supports your breasts in pro 
position to help prevent sagging 
stretching of delicate tissues. Wee 
a Spencer made for you is a happy \ 
to promote your breast health and 
quire a lovelier figure at the same tit 


Mail coupon for fascinating FREE boo 


Learn how Spencer 
Foundations and 
Brassieres can help you. 
Or phone your nearest 
Spencer Corsetiere for 
free figure analysis. 
Look in yellow pages 
under “Corsets}’ white 
pages under ‘“‘Spencer 
Corsetiere” or “Spencer 
Support Shop” 

Never sold in department stores. 


ha S=-~---------- == 


Please send FREE 16-page boo 
Thavemarked my figureprobl€ 


I would like to make money @ 


Lordosis Breast Fatigue Spencer Corsetiere oO 
k 


ckline Problem Posture 
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(Print name and address) 
ae 
City=== a —__—__ States 


| MAIL to SPENCER DESIGNERS, 
| 141 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn. (in Coe 
Rock Island,Q 


SPENCER:--— 


individually designé 
foundations and brassigh 
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“shes 


looking older!” 





now | 
lanolin-richness that’s homogenized! V1 


Dry skin soaks up its “restorative” oils | } 
quicker, deeper! | 





Even before a woman is 25, her skin begins 
to lose its natural oil—the oil that keeps it Mi 
soft, supple, young. As soon as this oil 
starts drying out, your skin takes on a I 
roughened, coarser look. Even worse, you || 
notice that little dry lines are beginning to 1H 
show up. Suddenly, you look older. Hi 
Don’t let dry skin age your face. Start to- | 
night to use the special oil-replacer—Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream. It is so successful in treat- 
ing dry skin that more women use it than 
any other dry skin care. 





Exceptionally rich 
in “‘restorative’’ lanolin! 


You can actually feel the extra lanolin- 
richness of Pond’s Dry Skin Cream in its 
smoother, fuller consistency... the wonder- 

ful “body” that your fingertips can really 

cream in to parched, thirsty skin. 


Penetrates deeper 


& 


unique silkiness of texture. This is because 
s homogenized—refined, so its rich lanolin 

can penetrate the “papery” 

skin quicker, soften deeper. 


The beautiful Marchioness of Milford 
Haven finds “Pond’s Dry Skin Cream sinks 
right into the skin—without any of that 
sticky, greasy feeling.” 


| 
’ \ 
You'll notice Pond’s Dry Skin Cream has a } 


surface of dry 


| 
r : : é | 
Tonight—see the quick change Pond’s ' 
Dry Skin Cream makes in your skin. The | 
big jar—a whole season’s protection from 
dry skin—costs less than a dollar. 
To Firm-Up Crepy Throat Skin—do 
10 good strokes up throat to chin-line 
every night with Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. 
Its extra lanolin-richness gives this 


Rrch in 
-F LANOL/N 


cream a wonderful workable consistency 





To Smooth Out Dry “Crow’s Feet’”—tap lanolin- 
rich Pond’s Dry Skin Cream gently from outer 
corners of eyes in toward nose. It’s homogenized 


to penetrate deeper... give dry skin new “‘life”’ 


How homogenizing increases the lanolin benefits 


ing Lanolin-richness you can SEE in its 
of Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 


creamier texture! 





Lanolin-richness you can FEEL in 
its smoother, fuller consistency! 








3 POND’S. 


: Lanolin-richness that transforms dry 





skin—makes it softer 
ple, younger-looking! 


dry skin 
cream; 


SPECIAL FORMULA 


Bo sO) 
Yd Bates D 0-0 ‘, more sup- 
OY YA Se SRS 23 
Homogenized Pond’s 4 Skin 
Cream has a fine, even texture. 


iron Out” Tense Frown Marks 
rele Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
ly up between eyebrows. This 


oe 


SOc 3 


Un-homogenized cream has 


im’s extra lanolin-richness 
ens dry lines immediately 


large, coarse globules, which make 


it dificult for cream to penetrate 
to the undersurface of the skin 


Your skin absorbs its homogenized 
lanolin deeper—more quickly 
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Just feel the fine, durable easy-to-clean Candalon 100% Nylon Frieze fabric 


woven by Collins & Aikman! Relax in the comfortable luxury of Kroehler 


Cushionized* Furniture. Look at the fresh new styling! 
Discover how easily this thrillingly new furniture can be yours! 


See your Kroehler Dealer now for this extra-special value! 


WORLD’S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 
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BUY NOW: Save with these special pre-season low 
prices! Easy terms are offered by most Kroehler dealers. 
Ask to see the Broadmoor Group. 


SOFA and CHAIR Or TWIN SECTIONAL SOFAS * «Z (Say KRAY-LER) 
f ; me nie. General Offices: Chicago 11, Illinois In Canada: Stratford, Ontario 
size sofa only $150 * Companior lounge chair $85 


slightly higher in *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








everythings ona 


arm, cozy 
footina 


There’s nothing in the world 

ke wall-to-wall carpet. It’s a 
caressing kind of luxury-— hard 

o describe but it stays with you 

around the clock and calendar. 


od carpet deserves 


0.0thedg.e. 


ackless installation 


You'll be warm with pride when 
your friends admire the smooth 
lines of your carpet edges. 


lO TACK MARKS 


None of those ugly dust-catching 
tack-marks for you! They’re 
asse. Insist upon faultless, 
tackless, SMOOTHEDGE. It works 
wonders on any carpet, no 
matter what kind of floor. 












AC Send today for this free 
booklet. It tells aboui all the 
things to look for 

when you 
buy carpet. 

















or "Guaranteed by Sy 

= Good Housekeeping 

cz $2745 aoveanist® wows | 
E ROBERTS CO., Dept. LH43 | 
36 N. Indiana St., Los Angeles 54, California | 
Please send me my free copy of “Carpet As | 
u’d Like It?’ 
me | 
dress | 
y. Zone___ State. | 





te: In Canada write Box 129, Weston, Ontario | 
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with no habitation or road in sight. He 
shot off the bitten place on his hand and so 
lived until she got him to a doctor, fifteen 
hours later. 


THE BONANZA TRAIL, by Muriel 
Sibell Wolle, is also the West, an ex- 
cellent guidebook to the old ghost 
towns, factual and pictorial. And THE 
NATIONAL PARKS, by Freeman Til- 
den, is indispensable for serious plan- 
ning of any trip to any of our parks. It 
covers them all historically, and contains 
explicit information about conditions. 


TRIUMPH OF LOVE, by Leona S. 
Bruckner, which appeared in the 
JOURNAL last year, is the story of a 
child with a dreadful handicap who 
was made normal through love and 
understanding—a beautiful book. 


For the small but earnest minority 
that follows music, there is MUSIC AS 
AN ART, by Herbert Weinstock, a seri- 
ous book designed for ‘‘ conscious listen- 
ing.’’ It is certain to enhance your en- 
joyment of music by pointing out the 
means and tools that composers have 
used from the days of the Gregorian 
chant down to Stravinsky. 


A “fun” book for the musical so- 
phisticate, a good gift book, is MUSIC 
TO My Eyes, drawn by Alfred Ben- 
diner. (1952 publication.) 


And on books in general—particu- 
larly the new-style raggle-taggle tough 
stories—Bennett Cerf (GOOD FOR A 
LAUGH) tells about the book salesman 
who left his job after twenty years, in 
the belief that there would be more 
money selling vacuum cleaners. His first 
prospect in the new job was a skeptical 
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MACK. 


“Ourfactory isn’tcompletely 
converted yet, madam, 
but it works like a charm— 
just be careful not to 

point it at anyone!” 





housewife who asked him if he was sure 
his contraption would gather up every 
single bit of dirt. ‘‘Lady,”’ he told her, 
“Tran this cleaner lightly over a copy of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and when I 
was finished it was Louisa Alcott’s Little 
Women.” 











The LESTER Piano is The Official Piano of The Philadelphia Orchestra | | 
and The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra | 





_Permanency of the exquisite tone is assured by the Tone 
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Here is the peak of musical excellence that will enchant 


the most discriminating for home or professional use. 


World renowned for brilliance of tone and perfection of 
intonation... the Lester Grand Piano has been built by the . 
same family since 1888. Skilled craftsmen lavish loving care ¥ 
on each superb instrument to produce thé Ultimate in’ 


tone and decorative beauty. 


— 
¥ } 


Stabilator...an exclusive Lester feature. 


Choose from a complete line ranging from the 4 foot, 
seven inch model to the full nine foot Concert Grand. 
Priced from $1493.00; model pictured 

$6308.00 f.o.b. Lester, Pa. 


<< 


Your dealer will arrange terms and also show you the 


genuine Betsy Ross Spinet ... made ONLY by the Lester 


nate -) a beautiful piano with magnificent tone 


ONE 
sold by America’s foremost piano dealers 


PUUCE 


Piano Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Lester Piano Manufacturing Company, Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 


Please send me literature and style brochure 


Nome 
Address Zone 


City State LHs:9¢ 


Foreign Sales Representatives: H. A. ASTLETT & CO., 39 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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hoes” (Aust.), Pty. Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S.A.), Ltd., in New Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and Co., Ltd. « This product has no connection whatever 


styled for the clothes you wear, the life you lead, and 


‘our prettiest-ever spring ! 


LEADING LADY, It's a Cobbie 


med © 


THE COOLIE 


FANCY FREE, It's a Cobbie 


FEATURED IN CANADA AS GOLD CROSS SHOES 





THE CHATEAU 


THE ROUND-UP 


Expect something more than just “pretty” shoes. 
For discovering Red Cross Shoes is a new and 


wonderful experience. No sooner have you tried 





on a pair than you feel—suddenly —poised, lovely, 
sure of yourself. And you show it! Yes, you know 
you're “‘best-dressed” . . . in shoes that pay such 
beautiful compliments to your costume—and to 
you. Suddenly, too, you know how personally a 
shoe can it because Red Cross Shoes are 
Fit-Tested over the “twin” of your own foot... 
to walk magically. Choose yours now .. . from 
your Red Cross Shoe retailer’s “Smart America” 


Collection for spring. 


America’s unchallenged shoe value. 
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What makes people 


People get fat simply because 


they overeat 
Why do they overeat? 
Because they’re hungry 
Why are they hungry? 


One of the reasons in healthy 
individuals is because their 


blood sugar level is low 


What is the fastest way to 
raise the blood sugar level 


and help keep from 
overeating? 


Sugar and the good things 


containing it! 


Nutritional research has taken a new look at our number one health problem 


and discovered how sugar helps keep your appetite and weight under control 





There is a new nutritional term that you 
will soon be hearing a lot more about. 


It is your ‘‘blood sugar level.’’ 


Research scientists at one of our lead- 
ing universities have discovered that your 
blood sugar level plays an important role 
in determining how hungry you are. 


Nature’s “‘Hunger Thermostat’’ 


When your blood sugar level is low you 
are “hungry as a bear.’’ When it is high 
the healthy person finds it easier to turn 
down the extra helpings of food that mean 
extra pounds. It turns your appetite on 
and off in much the same way that a 
thermostat regulates the heating system 
in your house. 


If you are watching your weight, this 
is important news—you can raise your 
blood sugar level, tame your runaway ap- 
petite any time you want to. Just eat or 
drink something with sugar in it. 


Sugar is assimilated into the blood 
stream and used as energy faster than any 


other food. It satisfies your craving for 
food faster than any other thing you can 
eat, because it almost immediately raises 
your blood sugar level. 


That is why an 18-calorie spoon- 
ful of sugar in your coffee or tea may 
make it easier for you to cut 100 or 
more calories from your diet. 


That is why, when you round off a 
small meal with a simple dessert you get as 
great a feeling of satisfaction as you would 
from a much larger meal providing far 
more calories. 


That is why something with sugar be- 
tween meals not only revives your energy, 
but helps you to keep your appetite within 
bounds at the next meal! 


Sugar Substitutes Not Effective 


Naturelly you cannot expect the same 
help from chemical sweeteners which have 
no effect on your blood sugar level. Since 
they do nothing to curb your appetite, 
you may find that, by using them, you are 
eating more calories than they save you. 
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The best way to get the protein, vitamins 
minerals and energy we need is in a we 
balanced selection of foods that nat 
made us like. 


Nature is sugar’s best salesman 
Sugar must -be one of our most neede( 
foods—that’s why we like it so much. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 


New York 5, New York 


18 CALORIES 


Surprise you that there are 
only 18 calories in a standard 
level teaspoon of sugar? Folks 
we asked guessed anywhere 
from 50 to 600. You'd have to 
eat 140 to 200 spoonfuls of 
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All facts SS 


in this message apply 
to both beet and cane sugar. 











Women Support Hospital 
.By MARGARET HICKEY 
= 


“T Lost my baby two years ago. She was pre- 
mature and needed good hospital care. Couldn't 
I do something to help build the new hospital?” 
The shy young woman volunteering her services 
to the Long Island, New York, Jewish Hospital 
under construction in Glen Oaks was just one of 
the many hundreds of mothers eager to help 
bring a medical center to their community. 

The story is a familiar one in suburban areas— 
the population was growing too fast for hospitals 
and clinics. Long Island people often had to drive 
17 or 25 miles through traffic to get to a hospital 
in New York City. In 1948 the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies began drawing up plans 
for a new nonsectarian hospital. Now, six years 
later, the hospital is preparing to welcome its first 
- patients. With an initial capacity of 214 beds and 
42 bassinets, it will be able to treat 13,000 bed 
patients and deliver 1500 babies a year. 

Like the West Edgecombe health center fea- 
tured in the Public Affairs Department this 
month, the new hospital represents a real co- 
operative effort on the part of citizens. Individ- 
ual donations ranged from a jar of pennies, 
nickels and dimes hoarded by a grandmother, to 
a $100,000 check from an anonymous donor. 
Others gave time and labor. One mother, with 
her three-year-old daughter at her side, worked 
at the fund-raising headquarters in Great Neck. 
Another mother of three, “who never made a 
speech in her life,” addressed a club audience of 
40 women. Others went door to door soliciting 
funds. Some women, who held morning office 
jobs, reported for afternoon volunteer clerical 
work at the hospital’s temporary office. 

The idea for a Women’s Division of the hos- 
pital began to take shape as early as October, 
1951. “We know there’s going to be a hospital, 
why wait?” asked Mrs. Jack Leibowitz, of Great 
Neck, who was nominated chairman “pro tem” 
at an informal meeting of seven women. A year 
later, she was presiding over a benefit luncheon 
attended by 700 women. From this group 150 
volunteers were recruited to enroll in a social- 
work workshop. 

These women divided into 15 service commit- 
tees, then wrote to and visited leading hospitals 
and made survey reports of what other volunteers 
did. Several women interested in semiprofessional 
volunteer work paid $15 to enroll in courses in 
occupational therapy and children’s recreation 
services conducted by the United Hospital Fund. 
After the hospital is dedicated on May 16, 1000 
women volunteers will be ready to go to work 
assisting the paid staff and patients. 


Farm families in West Edgecombe, North Carolina, know 

the value of preventive medicine — and their children are learning 
at an early age. Two little girls await their turn while 

a friend is immunized by Mrs. Emma Lanier, county nurse, in 
the health center built Ly inembers of the community. 
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ural community works tor better health 


... West Edgecombe, North Carolina 


The highway that cuts through the rich fields of cotton, corn, to- 
baeco and peanut stacks just outside Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
has many names, depending on where you're going. Some call it the 
millpond road or the schoolhouse road. But to others it’s the 
“health-center road” because it leads right to the little white frame 
building set back under tall pine trees with a wooden sign out front 
reading, “West Edgecombe Health Center.” 

Five years ago this little community health center was just a 
dream. In all Edgecombe County there was only one health center, 
and that was too far for most people to get to. Doctors in the com- 
munity had to hold their rural clinics in churches, poor farm homes 
and country stores. Dr. Milton D. Quigless will never forget his 
first clinic. It was held in a Baptist church. Eight pregnant women 
attended, four of whom had walked four miles to get there. A cur- 
tain was stretched across the church just in front of the pulpit. 
Some boards were assembled into a makeshift table and a basin of 
water brought in from the pump on the church grounds. Trained in 
a modern medical school and a five-million-dollar hospital, Doctor 
Quigless had never seen anything like this “examining room.” 
Flies lighted on the patients on the makeshift table, crawled down 
the doctor’s neck and even on his gloved hands. Under such con- 
ditions he dared not make the internal examinations. With these 
handicaps, he wondered dejectedly, how could any doctor, any 
health department, be expected to improve health standards in 
Edgecombe County, North Carolina, and the United States? 

In 1949 the late Dr. John Lineberry, county health officer, drew 
up a plan for four auxiliary health centers throughout the county 
to bring better health to the people. At that time the North Carolina 
state board of health had just launched a program to build a 
modern, well-equipped new health center in each of the state’s 
100 counties. Doctor Lineberry’s plan was turned down. There 
were no extra funds for small auxiliary centers in communities 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 183 


such as West Edgecombe. 
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The great trees have lost their burden of snow, 
and the brook runs free again. Winter is over! 


sreat winds roar down the can- 
the sky. Branches fall, brooks 
ow scuds along gray stone 
The world is incredibly clean, 
ong vibrant music of March 
in the pulses and cleans the 
f stuffy winter furnace heat. 
dogs’ ears are flat out in the air 
rush across the frozen lawn. 
and Irish greet the end of win- 
a bang, says Jill. 
sunny day, Ed, who helps us 
rdays, decided to repaint the 
of the kennels. There was a lit- 
culty about the color, since the 
chose was naturally not avail- 
o we settled for the next shade, 
turned out to be a dashing 
z0. The inside of the kennels 
sembles one of the more lurid 
lubs, and I expect to see Hilde- 
and Jerry doing a tango any 
it. Ed says it is very cheerful. 
cheerful, all right,’ says Jill. 
I dare say it is unique,” she 
‘the only flamingo kennel in the 
ye" 
re was terrific excitement for us 
y when Jill and I were allowed 
k at Jill’s first grandchild, a 
lively baby girl. Now this is a 
to go to a hospital frantic with 
xiety of the event, and to have 
‘through heavy plate glass and 
e impersonal nurse to give just 
limpse—and the nurse says 
it is against the rules, sees our 
h, picks up a small morsel and 
her so we see the downy hair, 
all hand, the thimble-size feet. 
hall those hands ever grasp life, 
all those petal feet ever tread 
rd ways? 
wiped her eyes and whispered 
‘, “Does she look all right to 


althy as a pig,” I said, not be- 
a word of it. 

babies were lined up all around 
spital nursery in small metal 
s, and there was an incubator 
| baby in it. And there was a 
g chair for the nurse. This was 
‘ally reassuring, somehow, that 


even in the most modern of hospitals a 
baby can still be rocked. While we 
watched, a sterilized and starched 
young nurse lifted the smallest baby, 
sat down, and rocked dreamily while 
she fed her. 

As we turned away, I thought of 
this new life beginning, the adventure 
ahead, the trouble, the joy, the 
strangeness of the world. And yet, see- 
ing the thrust of that infinitesimal 
hand, my faith in miracles was re- 
stored. 

Faith itself is a strange thing. To 
lose faith in the ultimate good in life 
is to lose life itself actually. But when 
the world news is especially grim, or 
disaster strikes in a home, or any one 
of all the ills flesh is heir to visits us, it 
is easy to give up. But I have noticed, 
in my own experience, how little 
things can suddenly restore my own 
spirit. For instance, when Jill had to 
take the early train to the big town 
and it was a day of black rain and vio- 
lent wind. And there was Phil Thom- 
son on the phone saying he would drop 
by for her and take her to the train on 
his way to work. No trouble at all, he 
said in his pleasant, somehow British- 
sounding voice. Be there at 7:45. And 
he was on the minute, dashed out of 
the car and ran across the yard to 
carry her bags, waved a dripping glove 
at me as they drove off. 

Then I went to the store at 8:20 and 
staggered in with the wind and the 
rain in my hair. George Tomey was 
just opening up, Joe was singing in his 
beautiful voice as he lugged cartons, 
Louis was whistling as he cut pork 
chops; all three of these young broth- 
ers (even married and with children, 
they seem young because they are al- 
ways gay) stopped to greet me. 

“How about some coffee,’ asked 
George, ‘‘and a fresh cinnamon 
doughnut?” 

He ran to the back of the store, 
came back with a clean white mug of 
the hottest and best black coffee I ever 
drank. Warming my damp _ hands 
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CONOVER SCHOOL Beauty Director: 
“I’ve seen this complexion 
care help hundreds of Conover 
students. That’s why | say... 





Match your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet soap! 





sen a“ 
wholesome 


—says fashion model 


BETTY McMULLEN — 


«Students at the Conover Personal Improvement 
School learn to beauty-wash twice a day with 
Cashmere Bouquet’’, says Candy Jones, 

(Mrs. Harry Conover). “I’ve seen so many 

skin types—dry, oily and normal—thrive 

on this regular care”’. 


«TI thought my skin was too dry for soap and 
water’, smiles lovely Betty McMullen. 
“But Candy taught me to beauty-wash with 
Cashmere Bouquet. I just 
cream that fragrant lather 
over my face nth my finger- 
tips—and it leaves my skin 
clowing—softer—no more 
dry, flaky patches!” 

So why don’t you try this 
complexion care. . . 

watch your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet soap! 


Complexion and big bath sizes 






















aking marrlage Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADA 


Pennsylvania State University, Department ¢ 


Most fathers want to help and protect their daughters, but some don’t know how. Understanding may depend on you. 


What Can a Father Do? 


E all take it for granted that a mother 


is deeply concerned about her children 

and their changing needs and problems 
from babyhood to maturity. What is commonly 
overlooked is that a father worries, too, particu- 
larly as the children grow. older. 

In the early stages. his efforts may be largely 
devoted to paying the bills and “getting ahead.” 
The children are under their mother’s direct 
supervision while they are small. He counts on 
his wife to guide and protect them while the 
home Panne their lives. But each year children 
venture a little farther outside the family circle, 
acquiring new experiences, associations and re- 
sponsibilities. By the time they reach their 
teens, they are beginning the transition from 
childhood to maturity. If their father has not 
kept in touch with their earlier development, the 
change seems abrupt and disturbing. Now he 
begins to wonder if the child is adequately pre- 
pared to enter the world as he knows it, par- 
ticularly in the case of a daughter. 

Having survived adolescence as a boy himself, 
he has some insight into a son’s situation. But to 
him the problems confronting a girl seem far 
more baffling and potentially painful. He wants 
to help and protect her, but doesn’t know how. 

The distress many fathers feel at this stage is 
brought to mind anew by the following letter 
from a personnel firm dealing with professional 
men and executives: “A very Tee proportion of 

‘ our clients ask our advice about how to improve 
their relationship with their teen-age daughters. 
The problem comes up most often when the girls 
are between fourteen and seventeen, but they 
may be a year or two older or younger. Fathers 
say, ‘As she grows up, she seems to be growing 
away from me.” “Though [ didn’t think of it 
till lately, I see now that we've never been 
close.” “How can I prevent her from making 
mistakes ?” ‘She listens to her mother’s ad- 
vice, but regards me as someone to get around.” 
Invariably these men want to know if other fa- 
thers have the same difficulty. Your comments 
and suggestions will be gratefully received and 
earnestly studied.” 

Under the best of circumstances, adolescence 
is a difficult and frequently uncomfortable busi- 
ness, for parents as well as child. The daughter's 
doubts, anxieties and emotional tension affect 
the whole family. 

The wise mother, however sympathetic and 

anxious to help, views the situation realistically, 
as one more stage in growing up. Her daughter 
has survived teething in infancy, homesickness 
on entering school, stage fright in a chure h pro- 
gram, and many other half-forgotten “crises. 

Knowing her capacities, the mothe: assumes she 
can surmount the problems of adolescence as well. 


She stands by, ready to offer encouragement, sup- 
port 01 advice. But she relies on previous train- 
ingand a relationship of confidence already estab- 
lished more than on specific measures now. 
The father’s perspective is different. He may 
not know his daughter very well, or even see 
much of her, in these days of commuting. In any 
case, he is not accustomed to custodial responsi- 
bility, for his wife has routinely checked on the 
children’s whereabouts, supervised transporta- 


tion, and promoted or discouraged friendships. 


Now he feels his wider experience is needed to 
safeguard their daughter. Who is this boy taking 
Mary out? Is he asafe driver? Will he take her to a 
suitable place? That tavern outside town isa dive. 
Shouldn’t she be home before eleven? Boys think 
they can get fresh with girls who keep late hours. 

These and dozens of other anxieties beset 
him, perhaps unduly. Granted, his experience is 
wider than his wife’s; and by pointing out all 
familiar hazards he may avoid trouble. On the 
other hand, his wife’s knowledge of their daugh- 
ter exceeds his; and she trusts Mary’ s Capacity to 
deal with problems as they arise. If he can learn 
to share her confidence, and she can learn from 
his experience, together they can give their 
daughter the solid support she needs. 

itaeee words “together” and “‘share” are the 
real clues, because they imply unity between 
husband and wife. The family relationship rests 
on their relationship. The father who cannot 
achieve an understanding with his daughter has 
probably not achieved it with his wife. The wife 
who complains of her husband’s failure to help 
their teen-age daughter has probably never 
helped him to learn how. 

Extra effort as a father (or a mother) is re- 
quired to compensate for too little effort as a 


Ask Yourself: “Have I Helped 
My Husband be a Good Father?”’ 


Every wife is a vital influence in helping her 
husband learn to be a good father. Have you 
helped or hindered? Be honest and fair in con- 
sidering these questions before you answer them 
yes or no. 


Where your husband is concerned, do you: 


1. Use him mainly to “police the chil- 


dren’’? 
2. Point out his faults to them? 


3. Sometimes interfere with his dis- 
cipline? 

4. Conceal their misdeeds from him? 

5. Speak sharply to him in their pres- 
ence? 

6. Criticize him in front of them? 


7. Encourage them to conceal things 
from him? 


8. Complain about the way he treats 


you? 

9. Say, “Pll do it, leave your father out 
of this’’? 

10. Want him to let you raise the chil- 


dren? 

11. Show your affection for him before 
the children? 

12. Suggest, “This will 
daddy’? 


really please 


13. Plan with them pleasant surprises 
for him? 


14. Frequently say, “Your daddy is won- 


derful’’? 


Add your “no” answers to the first ten ques- 
tions to your “yes” answers to the last four 
If your total is eleven or more correct, 
and if your children repeatedly say that their 
father and mother are affectionate and loving, 
you are not only a good mother but are also 
helping your husband be a good father. Your 
undesirable answers may suggest things you can 
do to draw father and chile ire on elgcen together. 


items. 


husband (or a wife). And the effort, however 
great, will be inadequate unless the relationship 
between husband and wife is improved too. It’s 
not too late to try, even though the daughter is in 
her teens. It’s worth it, for her sake and theirs. In 
their common concern for their daughter, they 
may find themselves drawn closer than ever before. 


Thrill-Seeking Husbands 
C HANGE, excitement and surprise lend zest 


to life. Itis the challenge of the unexpected 
which keeps people alert; the pleasantest routine 
erows irksome if it never varies. 

But there are some husbands whose craving 
for excitement amounts almost to an addiction. 
They depend on thrills and adventure as their 
main satisfaction. An element of risk or danger, far 
from deterring them, heightens their appreciation. 

When a man like this gambles, as he often 
does, he bets more than he can afford to lose. He 
does so partly in the hope of winning, but also 
to increase the thrill. 

Every mother has seen a young child behave 
much the same way. In a reckless mood, he per- 
sists in misbehavior simply to see how far he can 
go before punishment overtakes him. It is the 
excitement of the risk, as well as the appeal of 
the forbidden activity, which lures him on. 

Gradually most people outgrow this excessive 
love of excitement. But the real thrill-seeker 
is emotionally still a child with eternal desire 
for quick and easy reward. His irrespon- 
sible behavior (gambling, drunken brawls, wild 
driving) is a bid for attention and an attempt 
to bolster his ego. Fortunately only a small pro- 
portion of husbands belong in this extreme 
category. However, there are many more who 
suffer (as do their families) from a milder form. 
What they seek is escape. 

Basically, a wife’s problemis to help her husband 
find satisfaction in his life and within himself. 
Whether his addiction is mild or severe, it won't 
be easy, but here are some things worth trying: 

Face the problem with him. Without accusations 
or complaints, try to make him see how his be- 
havior is hurting you both. 

Bolster his ego. Acknowledge and praise his 
smallest accomplishment, and try to overlook 
mistakes. 

Be with him as much as possible. Most escapists 
dread being alone. Some of his escapades may 
have resulted from a desire for companionship. 

Interest him in new activities. A new game or 
absorbing book may divert him when he is rest- 
less and might otherwise seek a tavern. 

Persuade him to seek counsel. If possible, take 
this step first, as the problem may be too complex 
to handle without professional advice. But youmay 
have to win his co-operation before he will agree. 

You may rebel at helping your husband over- 
come a fault for which he is responsible. But if 
you knew him well before you were married, you 
must have been aware of his weakness. Since 
marriage is for better or worse, you cannot escape 
your responsibility for trying to make it succeed. 


Working Wives 
“Are more wives working than ever before?” 


Yes. Approximately half of all women holding 
jobs today are married. 
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ere are 18 Gorham patterns to choose from. Shown: (A) “Rondo’’* (B) “Camellia’’* (C) “Golden Wheat’’* (D) ‘“Melrose’’* (E) ‘‘Lyric’’* (F) ‘‘Buttercup’* (G) “Strasbourg’* (H) “Fairfax’’* 


Before you pick your sterling pattern, 
look under SILVER in the Encyclopzedia Britannica 


yu know Gorham* is the only modern manufac- 


silversmith represented in the Encyclopedia 
nica? Look under SILVER in the volume marked 
9 SORC. See who’s in there with Cellini and his 
us golden cup, and other masterpieces of the 
nd silversmith’s art. 

v, Why do you suppose the Britannica picked 
m to show you modern silver at its best? For 
ing, you see in modern Gorham the same im- 
able deep glow that characterizes a silver chal- 
r instance, dating back to the Crusades. 

> the treasures of the past, the glow you see in 
m comes from deep inside. It’s a glow no sur- 





face finish can fake because it begins with the fineness 
of the silver itself. (Fineness, in this sense, means 
pureness, freedom from foreign matter.) All the ster- 
ling Gorham uses is of a fineness that exceeds the 
standard for ordinary sterling. Then, this finer ster- 
ling is worked to give it solid strength with a deep 
glow that years of daily use can’t dim. 

If this suggests to you that all sterling is not the 
same; that there’s more to choosing flat silver than 
picking a pretty pattern, ask to see this Gorham 
Sterling with the deeper glow when you visit your 
jeweler. We believe you'll find it’s Gorham you really 
want to own. : 


Budget payment plans are available. Prices for a 
single Gorham Sterling placesetting of 6 pieces, in- 
cluding knife with Gorham’s exclusive one-piece 
seamless handle, start at $29.75, Fed. Tax included. 
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AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 18314, *TRADE 
MARKS ©1954 BY THE GORHAM CO., PROVIDENCE. R. 1}. 































Have you noticed that the gayest girl you 
know hardly ever tells “jokes”? She’s not even very 
clever. But she has a smile and a laugh and the imag- 
ination to know exactly when it’d be “‘fun”’ to ride the 
merry-go-round, make a snowman, swing on the swings 
in the playground, listen to records, eat an ice-cream 
cone or go for a “‘penny walk” (letting the penny de- 
cide “‘heads or tails” which way to turn). Boys like to 
date her because they don’t have to spend a fortune to 
please her. She finds almost everything fun—except 
practical jokes and hurting other people. 

Her laugh is light and “‘tinkling.” (If you gasp, cackle 
or snort, take note. No, cut a record. Then remember 
how you sound the next time something strikes you 
funny. A deliberately planned laugh is even less attrac- 
tive than a raucous guffaw, but at least you can remem- 
ber to keep your voice down in both volume and 
range.) 

Lighthearted girls often send “funny” cards to their 
friends to wish them a Happy Monday, or make 
scrapbooks of spontaneous, laughing candid news shots 
for an invalid. Because they enjoy the antics of animals 
and children, they get a double kick out of taking a 
neighbor’s child to the zoo. And somehow they always 
manage to make a joke out of such accidents as a 
spilled malted even if it means a big cleaning bill for 
them, and they’re the first to pin a corsage to an old- 
fashioned fan to flutter at the next big dance, or to wear 
two ripe cherries as earrings—with a grin. 


Grace 


When asked what he expected of his girl on a 
date, a highly datable boy said, “I expect a girl to act 
like a lady. An informal date such as a hay ride doesn’t 
mean that she should completely let her hair down and 
do what she pleases and embarrass her escort. Most 
boys like a girl who is vivacious and full of fun; nobody 
likes a stick-in-the-mud. A girl should establish a limit 
at each extreme.” 

A “lady” seldom loses her composure—even if she’d 
like to throw daggers as well as look them when some- 
one drops an insult. Even though it hurts, she. smiles 
and ignores the words of the baiter—because she 
knows that ugly words twist her face, and her person- 
ality, into an equally ugly expression. 

Although she wants to be heard she doesn’t let her 
voice get high-pitched. She’s tried speaking in a low- 


A boy gets giddy 
over the girl who is 
as gay as a carrousel. 


PAUL HIMMEL 


pitched voice, carefully pronouncing all vowels, final 
d’s and all the ings. And it works! 

Not completely satisfied with the way she walks and 
carries herself, she keeps on “‘practicing.”” She walks 
down the street in time to her favorite song, humming 
silently to herself. She’s discovered, too, that she 
doesn’t bounce up and down or swing from side to side 
if she leads with her feet, instead of her chin, and bends 
her knees when she takes a step instead of a stiff-legged 
hip swing. 

In fact, she’s almost perfect because she’s usually on 
time, none of that flustered, I-didn’t-know-how-late-it- 
was stuff for the girl with grace. 


Fj ibn 


If you’ve seen Audrey Hepburn, the star of 
Roman Holiday, you know how enchanting—to boys 
and everybody—a “‘it’s a great, big, wonderful world”’ 
attitude is. And her world wasn’t just Rome, either, 
but an ice-cream cone, a bunch of flowers, a dance. . . 
the same world you live in. Why not enjoy your inex- 
perience and plunge into each new thing that comes 
your way? (‘Live it up,’ says kid brother, who, inci- 
dentally, is going steady with a girl now because of her 
delight at her first corsage. She carried it all over the 
house with her for two days, and he says he’d never 
been so happy to be able to give someone something.) 
Many girls try to impress their dates that they’ve 
seen and done everything when actually they’re too 
timid to try something that may make them look awk- 
ward. Bowling, for instance. By trying and taking an 
interest, real and intelligent, in other people’s enthusi- 
asms, you add new joys to your own list of fun too. 
Express your enjoyment in as exact a way as pos- 
sible. Instead of ‘‘Gee, thanks, that was awfully nice,” 
try—without being gushy—to explain why it means so 
much to you. “I couldn’t wait to see that movie. I’ve 
been a Montgomery Clift fan since A Place in the 
Sun.” Get the idea? Whether or not you express this 
to another person, always acknowledge your enjoy- 
ment to yourself. Get a kick out of your life. Get so 
busy doing things and enjoying them that you don’t 
have time to mope about the problems every teen-ager 
is supposed to be—and usually is!—trying to solve. 


SYEDEB. 
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“All she did was talk,” he complained. “Not on | 
anything worth an occasional ear, either, but just | 
about friends of hers and how good-looking they are.” 
How cruel can a girl get? 

A kind girl (alias a charming one) tries to make the 
best of every date, even if she’s decided she won’t date 
him again. Other dates, weight, height, love life, grades 
and money are never-never subjects. Boys and girls, | 
being people, are sensitive about these things. Personal | 
questions—about likes and dislikes—on the other 


© 


hand are fun. But once someone “‘opens up” and be- 
gins talking, listen thoughtfully. What people think and ~ 
feel is the most precious thing about them, so don’t | 
brush their ideas aside or pour ridicule on people who | 
differ from you. | 
Remembering other people’s names—and making — 
sure they know each other—is kindness itself, espe-— 
cially at an unexpected meeting on the school steps. ‘ 
(Always introduce boys to girls or women by saying: 


the girl’s or woman’s name first.) 


When a boy thinks about his girl, or the girl 
he wishes were his girl, he remembers something she 
wears often: a pale pink sweater, a pair of just-like-skin 
kid gloves, a string of tiny pearls, a baby locket, or her 
grandfather’s stickpin in a plaid tie—or perhaps a fra- 
grance. (Rose carnation or white lilac?) Once you’ve 
worn something that everybody seems to admire, stick 
to it until it becomes “‘yours.’’ Perhaps a white lace 
handkerchief tucked in a suit pocket to wear to church? 

For a fresh-as-a-new-bar-of-soap look do things be- 
fore they need to be done. Skin blemishes, for instance, 
haven’t much of a chance if you wash your face at 
least three times a day with a pure soap and lukewarm 
water, using clean, clean finger tips instead of a wash- 
cloth. Bevel the edges when you file your nails, round- | 
ing the surface, instead of leaving them straight .. . and 
if typing, gym and dishes split them, apply white 
iodine to the cuticles. 

Saddle-soap your shoes and handbag before it rains; 
double check the part in your hair, and stocking seams, 
before you leave home, not in the window of the drug- 
store. And never, never, not even hardly ever, say or 
think ““One more wearing of this blouse before I wash 
it’; or “Too tired to wash my face tonight”; or “Ill 
put a pin in this rip until I have time to fix it.”” 


A sweet-as-springtime look 
can turn a boy’s head 
and remain in his heart 








Your loving care means so much to his baby comfort 





ie him. the unrnith of your love andthe comfot of Your wise care 


This new tissue is even softer for his finer, thinner skin 





feels so comfy, snuggled in the gentle softness 
is baby blanket. He will like the comfort of 
new ScotTissue too. It is even kinder to his 
er skin with greater body to prevent tearing or 
dding. 


He depends on your fond love to give him 
confidence and to help his spirit grow. He 
needs your wise and protective care to keep 
him physically “comfy” too. One everyday 
comfort you can bring him is a gentle safe 
bathroom tissue. 

Your baby will appreciate the comfort of 
the new ScotTissue. It is softer than ever on 
his thinner skin—yet it has the strength and 
absorbency you want for neat, thorough 
cleansing. 


1000 SHEETS—OVER 2 MORE 
THAN THE 650 SHEETS YOU GET 
FROM MOST OTHER TISSUES 





The new ScotTissue comes to you at no increase 
in price. And in the big 1000-sheet roll it goes 
further, lasts longer. It’s your best choice not only 
for baby but for the whole family. Another great 


Scott value. **ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Softer than ever—2 rolls of ScotTissue equal 3 rolls of most other tissues 
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At the heart of Air Step fashion is the comfort | 
of the Magic Sole ...a buoyant, airy 
cushion skillfully designed to pillow 


your every step. 
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here's the look of fashion, the feel of comtor 
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the Magic Sole brings a real bonus of comfort to fashion 


High-fashion and comfort can go 


hand in hand...and your Air Step dealer has the proof 






in stock... the smartest shoe fashions of the season, 






each with the foot-free comfort of the 


famous Magic Sole. 
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See them ..... feel them at 
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How good ig the 


you usually take? 


laxative 


Do you realize that of the four leading 
laxative types, only Sal Hepatica gives you 
what a really good laxative should have 
...non-irritant speedy action .. . gentleness 
... and liquid bulk. 


Speedy action. Youcan take Sal Hepatica 
before breakfast and get quick, easy relief 
—usually within an hour. Naturally, such 
action is invaluable to busy people who 
can’t let constipation upset their day. 

Or you can take Sal Hepatica % hour 
before supper and enjoy gentle relief by 
bedtime. And thus your night’s sleep will 
not be disturbed. 


Gentleness ... and liquid bulk. Because 
Sal Hepatica is a saline laxative it has 
gentleness. For it provides speedy relief not 
by harsh irritant action but rather by 
liquid bulk. It acts upon the system with- 
out producing the cramps that may follow 
the taking of some laxatives. 

Sal Hepatica at the same time combats 
gastric hyperacidity—helps sweeten a sour 
stomach. And as such gastric distress 
(heartburn) is a condition which often ac- 
companies constipation, you will find this 


Gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 
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additional feature of gentle, speedy Sal 
Hepatica most helpful. 


Recommended by doctors 


Sal Hepatica was recommended by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in the 
most recent survey. And, in fact, a great 
many doctors have recommended Sal 
Hepatica since it was first formulated 60 
years ago. 


Sal Hepatica has literally helped mil- 
lions. And we sincerely believe it will help 
you. Try Sal Hepatica the next time you 
need a laxative. We’re sure you'll find it 
gentle and effective. 







Only Sal Hepatica 
has all three ! 


Of the four leading laxative types, only 
Sal Hepatica brings you a combination of 
these three advantages: 


7 Non-irritant speedy action 
2 Gentleness 
3 Liquid bulk 
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been bothered with hair grow- 
y neck, face and slightly on 
sts. Is there any treatment that 
n the growth?” 


g woman was attractive, brunet 
early twenties. When the routine 
aking had elicited the fact that she 
menstruated for more than three 
the doctor put his pen down witha 
gesture. ““The next question is one 
ask after such information as you 
en me,’ he said. ““Why do you 
u have not menstruated?”’ 

kly, Doctor, I don’t know. I’ve 
n entirely normal with my periods. 
t the age of thirteen, and have al- 
da tendency toward irregularity. 
es I skip a month, and now it’s 
rly four. I’m expecting to be mar- 
re the year is over.” 
urse I shall want to become preg- 
r 1’m married. Do you think this ir- 
y will interfere with that, Doctor?” 
too early to answer that question 
‘e limited information you have 
e. Is there anything else you can 


Not only have I stopped menstru- 
t I seem to be growing hair on my 
ave my cheeks and under my chin 
ay. There’s been so much in the 
ers recently about ambisexual peo- 
I’m frightened. What is to prevent 
becoming less and less feminine, 
e and more masculine, until I lose 
bility of becoming pregnant—if I 
already?” 

ly believe it isn’t as bad as you pic- 
though it is true that hirsutism, 
lal irregularities and even sterility 
) afflict some otherwise apparently 
healthy women. The symptoms 
due to a comparatively minor hor- 
nbalance, in which case the condi- 
probably susceptible of treatment. 
2 we go a little deeper into your case. 
urplus hair a recent development?” 
, Doctor, at least comparatively so.” 
v about other parts of your body 
your face?”’ 

ive a number of longish hairs upon 
ists.” 

e. Now I think I shall call the nurse 
ye you made ready for an examina- 





afford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
containing several chapters which have not 
in the Journal, has been published by Haw- 
oks, Inc.. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


ditors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
continuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
wer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


tion, including the pelvis. After that, we 
shall go over the subject in detail.” 

It was nearly half an hour later when the 
doctor continued: ‘I am glad to be able to 
tell you that I could make a very satisfac- 
tory pelvic examination. The generative 
organs, external and internal, appear to be 
about what would be considered normal in 
a young woman of your age. The ovaries, 
though perhaps slightly above normal in 
size, definitely are not cystic.” 

“Could a cystic ovary cause hair to grow, 
Doctor?” 

“Tt certainly could if the cyst was of a 
certain kind. We shall have to look else- 
where for the cause of the trouble in your 
case.”’ 

“T only hope I’m not developing into a 
freak.” 

“You are no freak, my dear young lady. 
Excessive facial or bodily hair is by no 
means uncommon among women. Though 
it is frequently distressing from a cosmetic 
standpoint, there is little reason, in the av- 
erage case, to become too perturbed over 
faye 

“What I’m most concerned about is to 
know that I’m not going to lose my femi- 
ninity.”’ 

“‘T see no reason for you to be alarmed. In 
the first place, you should realize that a sor 
of blending of the sexes is an accomplished 
fact. There are few individuals who are one 
hundred per cent male or female. Have you 
done any reading about embryology at 
all?” 

“T elected all the biology courses there 
were in college.”’ 

“In that case you know that, in its ear- 
liest form, the human embryo consists of a 
mass of cells which have originated from 
the fertilized ovum by almost limitless di- 
vision and subdivision. As they become dif- 
ferentiated to take on characteristics which 
will later identify them as various kinds of 
tissue, those which eventually will make up 
the sexual apparatus lie side by side with no 
formative distinctions between them. By 
the end of the third month of fetal life, one 
of the two systems begins to develop at the 
expense of the other. But no matter which 
gains the ascendancy, there will always re- 
main vestiges of the other, even in ma- 
turity. That is what I meant when I said 
there are few individuals who manifest the 
characteristics of one sex to the total ex- 
clusion of the other. We find some women 
hairier than we should expect, and we finda 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 195 
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NEW! QUICK-ABSORBING LOTION 





ACTS LIKE A ‘S-SECOND FACIAL’ 
FOR YOUR HANDS 


Non-sticky! Leaves hands feeling smoother, 
younger - looking —instantiy! 





x Softens instantly, protects for hours, against 
wind, water, and harsh detergents 

* Keeps hands whiter, smoother, younger-looking 

x “Sinks in” at once—no wet, sticky hands 


* Jewel-blue, deliciously scented—so luxurious! 


Why treat your hands like a stepchild—they deserve the same 
loving care you give your face! Now, amazing new Aquamarine 
Lotion beauty-treats your hands like an expensive facial! Start 


using it today—your hands will show the difference instantly! 


1.00 and 2.65 plus tax 


AQUAMARINE LOTION 


First luxurious complexion treatment for hands and body 
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—\ou can make and serve it 
at the very last minute! — 
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No Cooking! Just add new Jell-O Instant 
Pudding to cold milk, whip 1 minute. 


Ready to eat in minutes! Fix it just at des- 
sert time. Now, no matter how busy your 
day, it’s never too late to make a real home- 
made dessert! 


And Oh So Good! Wonderful new texture, 
light ’n creamy-delicious. Nourishing for 
kids, too. Keep several packages handy. 





VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 
BUTTERSCOTCH 






L- 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 











Jourfial 


Fifty Years Ago 


‘in the Journal 


Ee March, 1904, an unusually 
cold winter had given New 
Yorkers eighty days of sledding 
in Central Park. The first Hud- 
son Tunnel between New York 
and New Jersey was completed, 
after thirty years’ effort. The 
Rainy Day Club was organized 
to give moral support to women 
who had begun to wear the 
“rainy-day skirt” which in its 
shortest form reached the shoe- 
tops. At this time, there was 1.5 
ounces of radium in the world. 
The new metal was worth three 
thousand times its weight in gold. 
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“It has been said that salt air 
quickens the growth of finger- 
nails and that great grief de- 
stroys them,” reports the March, 
1904, JOURNAL. 


“W hat is ragtime music and why is 
it a form of music not to be en- 
couraged?” asks a reader. Answer, 
by a leading music authority: 
“Ragtime is a bright and attractive 
form of popular music which can 
be traced back to the slave songs of 
the South, incapable of develop- 
ment into higher art.” 


“I see so many girls in street- 
cars putting money into their 
mouths,”’ shudders Dr. Emma 


Walker. 


Eating habits: “At a children’s 
party a tot of five was allowed 
to eat a plate of soup, four pickles, 
beefsteak, two helpings of corn 
pudding, three large pieces of 
eggplant fried in fat, some lob- 
ster salad, and two helpings of 
ice cream, nuts and candy. Yet 
mothers wonder why their chil- 
dren are subject to stomach up- 
sets and disturbed sleep.” 


“Ignorance: When calling upon 

an unmarried woman, you do 
fs 7 

not leave your husband's card. 


“The average native-born male 
American, both of whose parents 
were native-born, lives 34.9 years. 
Under the same conditions, the 
average woman lives 37.3 years.” 


“Many headaches are caused 
by weak neck muscles,’ be- 
lieves Emma Walker, M.D. 


“When using starch in my lingerie 
collars I notice the collars rub and 
roughen my throat,” complains 
reader. Advises the JOURNAL: 
“Give up the starch.” 
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The Howard Lindsays (Dorothy Stickney) and Guthrie Me- 





DI PIETRO 


Clintics (Katharine Cornell), long-married theater luminaries. 


HAT came to our mind in Kath- 

arine Cornell’s dressing room 
the night she opened here in her new 
play, The Prescott Proposals, was how 
many famous professional partner- 
ships in and out of the theater are 
composed of married couples—and 
apparently happy ones, at that. For 
here were not only Miss Cornell and 
her producer husband, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic (married 32 years), but with 
them the actress Dorothy Stickney 
and her actor-producer-director-play- 
wright husband, Howard Lindsay, co- 
author and director of that evening’s 
play (married 27 years). Which when 
we mentioned it brought to every- 
body’s mind others like Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt (32 years): 
Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy (11); 
Helen Hayes and Charles MacArthur 
(26), and the Rodgerses and the Ham- 
mersteins (24 and 25 respectively). 
‘And what about Fred Allen and 
Portland?’> somebody asked. “‘And 
Jack Benny and Mary Livingston.” 
‘And Burns and Allen.’ ‘““Yes, and 
what about Bruce and Beatrice Gould, 
who used to write plays together be- 
fore they became coeditors of the 
JOURNAL?” Miss Cornell inquired. 
**And why aren’t they here and with 
us in this picture?” 


According to Willa Frederic, who 
made a study for us of famous husbands 
and wives who team together profes- 
sionally, Miss Cornell's formula for mak- 
ing marriage work leaves it up to the wife, 
who should look at her problems honestly 
and ask not, “What's the matter with 
him?” but, “What's the matter with 
me?”’ Whereas the Lindsays’ formula, 
Miss F. notes, ts very simply, “* We need 
each other.”’ They have the same interests, 
the same friends. They read to each other, 
wherever they are, whether they're playing 
a New York theater or on tour. It began 
when they were newly married and 
Dorothy’s eyes were bad. ““You know 
what Howard did?”’ Dorothy asked. “ He 
read Of Human Bondage the whole way 
through to me out loud.” 


A recent survey shows that women 
with the most illnesses are divorcees 
and widows with small children: 
unmarried women with no family 
responsibility have fewer illnesses. 
Other studies indicate that happily 
married women are the healthiest of 
all! ... Seven million American chil- 
dren are learning to play musical in- 
struments—a 4'4 million increase in 
the last six years. ... In 1952 the na- 
tional per capita income was $1639, a 
4 per cent increase over that of 1951. 
Delaware led with an average income 
of $2260; Mississippi was last with $818. 


Mary Lea Page was telling us about 
getting some advance behind-the-scenes 
pictures of a movie called Waterfront 
and seeing in one of them (of all people) 
her Workshop secretary, Barbara 
Conklin, talking to (of all people) 
Marlon Brando. Seems that Bar- 
bara, having just moved to New Jersey, 
had been getting her car license trans- 
ferred at the Hoboken agency, only to 
run right into this crowd of actors and 
cameras and to find herself face to face 
with Marlon himself looking tougher 
than ever. Got to talking and learned 
what he didn’t like about the movies 
was getting up so early and keeping 
make-up on all day. Looks you straight 
in the eye all the time he’s talking, Bar- 
bara said, and notices everything. Told 
her she had a smudge on her nose. 


Marlon Brando and Barbara Conklin. 
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Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


March marking the forty-second year 
of Girl Scouting in the United States, 
six former Scouts from the JOURNAL, 
who can never forget how much their 
Scouting has meant to them ever 
since, walked over into Independence 
Square to prove they could still cope 
with a rope. Here, struggling bravely, 
are Joyce Posson, Betty Jo Ramsey, 
Lee Ellerich, Ruth Imler, Jean Free- 
man and Helen Edwards. These partic- 
ular knots may not win prizes, but, 
as Ruth says, ‘‘How do you tie a square 
knot with the middle of a rope?” 


DI PIETRO 


Six little girls from the Journal get all tied 
up celebrating the Girl Scouts’ anniversary. 





After the warm-up session cooled off: Mar- 
garet Hickey, Mrs. Lee and Doctor Gallup. 


Recently down in Richmond, Virginia, 
Margaret Hickey was scheduled to 
moderate a panel discussion on ““ Women 


as Campaigners,’”’ for the National 
Municipal League, of which Dr. 


George Gallup is the new president. 
The thirteen politically minded women 
on the panel included not only Mrs. 
John G. Lee, president of the League 
of Women Voters, but five JOURNAL 
Political Pilgrims; and with so many 
Margaret suggested having a warm-up 
session the night before in her suite at 
the hotel. The session got so warmed-up 
that all of a sudden it was one o’clock. 
“T’ve seen people shooed from parties 
many times,” said Margaret to Doctor 
Gallup the next morning, “but that 
was the first time I’ve ever had to shoo 
them from panel practice.’ 
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NCE it had been a very beautiful city, but 
now, even from a distance, it wore an air of 
hilarious eoilees There was still a tangle of war 
wreckage along the foreshore, and the shells of 
buildings stood outlined in the morning sunshine 
against the cloudless blue of the sky. Vida leaned 
on the ship’s rail, trying to pick out familiar 
landmarks, but most of them had gone. 

Just for a little while, when Maisie had married 
and come East with her husband, it had seemed as 
if she might be going to live happily ever after, in 
the good old-fashioned way. In the beginning her 
letters had been so gay, so courageous. She had 
loved the romance of her strange new life, iso- 
lated on the riverbanks in the oil field upcountry 
where her husband was manager. 

“We are miles from civilization, completely cut 
off,” Maisie had written. “Our only link with the 
outside world the company’s airplane that 
comes up three times a week, bringing us stores 
and mail, and the odd visitor. Isn’t that romantic? 
Pve got an absolutely lov ely bungalow, in what 
Saale: quite well be an English garden. We look 
right out over the river, and it’s so pretty. If only 
you were nearer . if only you could come to 
tea! The only thing I found it hard to get used to is 
that the houses have no doors! An iron grille 
downstairs shuts us in at night, but upstairs you 
trust entirely 


is 


to honor. There is nothing but a 


curtain. I found it a bit creepy at first, but you can 


get used to anything... . Or almost anything!” 


HOougEH 
WHER 
DOU, 


BY DORO a ft a 


Gaily and happily Maisie had written home, at 
first. Vida could not remember, now, when she first 
had the uneasy feeling that something was wrong. 
The gay note became muted, a note of homesick- 
ness crept in. Then, suddenly, in late November, 
that last frenzied message had arrived: 

“Vida, for God’s sake, come.” 

It hadn’t been very difficult to arrange. Miss 
Partridge’s School for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, where Vida had been secretary and general 
filler-in, and Maisie history mistress, had folded 
quietly at the end of the summer holidays. Vida, 
with money enough in hand, and no responsibilities 
since the death of her mother, had been looking 
for another job when Maisie’s letter came... . 

They were lying out in the stream, waiting for 
the pilot. A few flat-bottomed boats with ocher- 
tinted sails put out from the creek, and lay off. 
They might be paddy boats going to one of the 
mills, or they might be bandits. The happy, beau- 
tiful country, where she and Maisie had been 
children together, had fallen into a sad disrepair. 
Armed hemdlits controlled the greater part of it, 
and the jungle was creeping Back over the rich 
rice-growing land and the villages in which people 
were now too frightened to remain. She had heard 
all about the state of affairs upcountry from Maung 
Lu Maung, a young Burman traveling on the ship. 
He had been taking a course in hygiene and eco- 
nomics in what he called Cambridge-England. This 
was supposed to fit CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 


“There is nothing to be afraid of."* 


she 


said. But soon she knew only fear 


where 


she had once found love. 
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Her budget balanced in a way that unbalanced him. 
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She left sharp knives about and called him accident-prone. 


By ANN RIFNER 


ETE DUSTIN was a slow waker-upper. 

On this particular morning he_ half 
opened one eye, groaned, remembered it was 
Sunday, threw an affectionate arm across 
the side of the bed next to him where he 
fondly believed Carol, his spouse, to be ly- 
ing, smiled in bliss, and went back to sleep. 

A few minutes later, scalded, he leaped 
into the air, filling its Sabbath quiet with 
round oaths which he had acquired during 
his service in the Navy. 

“Pete Dustin!” Carol said sternly. She 
wasn’t lying beside him at all; she was stand- 
ing over him holding a tray at a strange 
angle. He received the correct impression 
that it didn’t matter how she held it, since 
most of its contents were on top of him. 

“You moved at the wrong time,” she ac- 
cused him. She had red hair and blue eyes 


She was his wife. 


and a nice nose and other points just as nice 
and he was fiercely and romantically in love 
with her even in his present condition, 
which was something. 

“Such language!” she said, and giggled. 

He grinned and threw back the bed covers 
cautiously, looking for first-degree burns. 

“T was bringing your breakfast,” she ex- 
plained unnecessarily. “I went to so much 
trouble, too, a rose and everything.” 

He had found the rose, slightly bedraggled. 
He folded it in his arms across his manly 
chest and fell back on his pillow, closing 
his eyes. 

“You silly!” Carol said, and perched be- 
side him. 

He opened his eyes in time to prevent the 
remaining item on the tray, a sugar bowl, 
from emptying itself down his neck. He 


took the tray from her and put it on the 
floor. Then he took his wife in his arms 
and snuggled his face against hers and 
let her soft hair tickle his nose and envied no- 
body, no not he, not even bachelors. Par- 
ticularly not bachelors. 

He didn’t, of course, completely under- 
stand the female personality. He came from 
a family of boys, and he had liked hunting 
and fishing and such better than dancing, 
and his contact with girls had been casual 
enough so that there was no particular need 
to understand them. Not that he didn’t ap- 
prove of girls, for he did. But what with get- 
ting an education in a technical school, and 
serving in the Navy, and building up a career 
as anarchitect, he hadn’t had much time to 
fall in love. Carol had changed that. One 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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HY ROSWELL H, JOHNSON 


COPYRIGHT 141, 1946, 


The natural wish of the average young woman to marry, to have a home, to bear and rear her own children 

is sometimes thwarted: by circumstances, by unfavorable personality traits formed in childhood, 

or by half-conscious fears and resistances. Yet many of these young women would make good wives and fine mothe 
and it is to the advantage of society, as well as themselves, that they conquer these barriers in order 

to live fully and happily and make their maximum contribution to our society. This problem is being realistically 
and honestly faced by a MARRIA GE READINESS COURSE conducted by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

OF FAMILY RELATIONS. Its successful results are here reported to the public for the first time. 


= 


Marriage Readiness program has been in 

A existence ever since the American In- 

stitute of Family Relations, in Los An- 

geles, began it 24 years ago as one of its over-all 

family-counseling services. Now it has become a 
separate branch of the Institute. 

“Our experience in studying the personality 
probiems of thousands of young women over the 
years has produced evidence that the majority of 
women who do not marry, but wish to, have not 
learned how to be matriageable,” says Paul 
Popenoe, Director of the Institute. Doctor Pope- 
noe feels that the Institute’s studies have made 
it possible to isolate the characteristics and cir- 
cumstances which prevent marriage. He be- 
lieves it possible to help young women who 
are willing to face their problem realistically 
and honestly to make themselves appealing and 
acceptable as mates. 

The Institute is a nonprofit group of counsel- 
ors and group instructors, whose aid is offered, 
as a public service, for a minimum fee of $5 a 
session to those living in the area of Southern 
California, where it is located. The Institute 
hopes that other family-counseling services 
throughout the country will regard this service 
as being as vital to the community as other 
services offered and will add marriage readi- 
ness programs to their facilities. It is in this spirit 
that the Institute has agreed to make public 
the account of one of its recent candidates for 
marriage. 

The personal story of Marcia Carter (her true 
identity is of course concealed), who carried her 
counseling through to the realization of her 
cherished dream, a husband whom she loves, 
begins on the opposite page. 

Marcia’s case is one of many in which the 


Institute has been successful. It is, in its general 


How to 


The first step in the 

Marriage Readiness Course is the 

Johnson Temperament Test, which determines 
some important personality characteristics. 


outlines, typical of all the young women who 
come to the Institute for help. 

The greatest handicap these young women 
face, Doctor Popenoe feels, is their own refusal 
to admit their dilemma and, then, to try to do 
something about it. Yet any normal young 
woman who wishes to marry, and is willing to 
try, can succeed, he believes. _ 

Marcia was 29 when she began her Marriage 
Readiness Course. By their 30th birthday 82 per 
cent of all American women are married. The 
woman of 30 who is unmarried has only about 
one chance in five of finding a mate. Fifty per cent 
of American women who marry are married by 
their 22nd birthday. 

How does counseling begin? Doctor Popenoe 
outlines the usual procedure: 

“We first assigned Marcia to one of our coun- 
selors (always a woman counselor, in our 
Marriage Readiness Course). This woman, in 
addition to having fulfilled the counseling train- 
ing requirements of our Institute, is a mature 
woman. She is herself married, with a background 
of family living that has prepared her by her 
own personal experience to understand the 
problems of a younger woman seeking mar- 
riage. Mrs. Mary Wilson was the counselor 
who for six months saw Marcia Carter once 
a week in sessions which lasted one hour each. 
These consultations were generally held in the 
offices of the Institute. 


7 he first consultations consisted of a series 
of tests to determine the balance or lack 


of balance in Marcia’s life and personal- 
ity. After these preliminary scientific soul search- 
ings, a program was gradually evolved. A girl 
must be prepared to stay with the program at 









































least a year before she can hope to achieve 
new attitudes and perspectives that will oy 
come the handicaps which have kept her fn 
marriage. 

“Curiously enough, aggressive traits are ey 
greater handicaps than traits of timidity in 
tracting a husband. There are just as many goe 
looking, successful, wage-earning girls ame 
the lonely and unwanted ‘unmarrieds’ as the 
are mousy, shy girls. They all share in nott 
alizing that they have traits which are unlo 
able, or in having failed to acquire traits th 
are lovable. It takes most unmarrieds abo t 
year to face up to these facts, and to be able 
bring themselves to the point where they wi 
work at achieving lovability. | 

| 
ne of the tests we find most helpful i i 
temperament test which discovers ) 
both us and the counselee outstandiny 
patterns of behavior—cordiality, activity, initia 
tive, and so on. Often, too, these give both of t 
our first clue to unconscious patterns that maj 
include a sense of inadequacy or rejectior 
angers suppressed, hopes unrealized, confusion! 
concerning the role of masculinity or femininity: 
and definite selectivity patterns in work, acti¥ 
ities, friends and potential mates. It is there 
we can begin our work. Counselor and coum 
selee together can begin looking at the si 
uation objectively. 

‘First there may be outward symptoms of 4 
problem: ‘I can’t talk to men’; ‘I don’t feel at 
ease with men as I do with women’; ‘I have men 
friends, but I couldn’t think seriously of marry- 
ing any of them’; ‘I never was popular’; ‘The mea 
I go with can’t make up their minds’; ‘I never se€ 
eligible men.” 


| 

















10se beginning steps may be, and usually 
extremely simple ones. There may be the 
er of correcting an appearance problem by 
sit to a beauty shop, clothing store, oculist, 
‘itist or family doctor. Often social skills need 
irk, with enrollment in dancing class, music 
38, hobby or discussion group, cooking course 
jadult-education courses to bolster self-con- 
ence and attain skills in weak areas. Often a 
inge of steady routine will begin to seem ad- 
able in the way of work, housing, vacation or 
reation habits. 

“As new steps are attempted, there is continu- 
_ help from the counselor-in noting the un- 
tried’s emotional responses to new situations. 
r it is the emotional responses, not the events 
mselves, that are most significant. We realize 
it fact, of course, by recalling that two people 
the same party will have two totally different 
‘iations of a good time. Two people in the 
ne schoolroom or office will live two totally 
similar lives. Two people in the same city will 
low two completely different courses. It is not 
‘much events that shape us as the manner in 
‘ich we have learned to respond to them. I 
lieve, as Marcia Carter tells her story, you will 
: that clearly borne out. 


t will always take courage and patience of a 
high order to pursue goals ina positive way, 
whether it is preparation for marriage or 

y other of our worth-while aims in society. The 
oblems faced by unmarried women are similar 
those faced by all of us—adolescent, married, 
dowed or divorced. Basically, we are all trying 
learn to relate to another person or to other 
ople in relationships most satisfying to them 
dto us. Surely there is no goal more deserv- 
2 of all our best efforts.” 





arriageable 
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MARY MORRIS—-RALPH STEINER 





More than anything on earth, I wanted a husband, home and children. 


Twenty-nine, single, and stuck ina small town— 


Marcia Carter tells her own story. 


I squeezed out the orange juice, popped hot 
toast onto two plates, splashed scalding coffee 
into the cups and called through the hall door, 
““Eggs will be done in thirty seconds, dear.” A 
few minutes later we had said morning grace and 
I was eating breakfast across from the man I love 
most in this world. 

It still seems incredible to me—that I have so 
much! And only a few short months ago I felt so 
hungry for all this. I still catch myself sitting 
cross-legged on the couch, naively surveying our 
domain with abandoned delight. Everything just 
as I had longed for! Blue-and-yellow provincial 
print on the wing-back lounge, braided oval rug 
on the floor, maple rocker and cobbler’s bench, 
bookcases loaded with our favorites, a golden 
splash of sunshine coming through the sheer cur- 
tains—comfortable, unostentatious, satisfying. 
Our first home, and with it Dick—lovable, good- 
humored, large-hearted. This is unquestionably 
the greatest happiness that I have ever known. | 
feel somewhat like the little match girl who has 
had her face pressed against the windowpane 
watching the scene inside wistfully. And then 
suddenly the door is thrown open and she is in- 
vited to come in. 

How did such a good thing happen to me? | 
keep asking myself. Hadn’t I, only a few months 
ago at the age of twenty-nine, almost accepted 


the inevitability of being an unmarried ‘“‘career 
woman” from here to eternity? Even now I’m 
not particularly blasé about my new happiness. I 
can never breakfast casually. I savor every mo- 
ment of this new life with pleasure, studying the 
contours of that dear face of Dick’s across from 
me, watching his hands break toast, listening to 
the sound of his voice as he asks the daily bless- 
ing—and I store these moments in my heart. 

Four years ago I tried to quell what seemed to 
be the hopeless desire for these very experiences 
of happiness. I asked myself, /f J am not going to 
live them, then why do they keep torturing me? | 
decided that I would not think about them any 
more; it made my sterile living too painful. 

But in answer to this a friend of mine rea- 
soned: ‘“‘People who are dissatisfied with their 
lives or their circumstances or themselves usually 
have a hidden desire to keep that state—perhaps 
out of fear of the unknown. If you want some- 
thing enough, you'll do something about it— 
you'll make happen what you want most in your 
life.” | think my struggle began then against the 
stigma of spinsterhood, and environmental fac- 
tors which had been closing in on me. 

On the surface everything for an early happy 
marriage seemed to be in my favor. There were 
no bad examples around me; my parents and my 
brothers were happily CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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It was Kathi’s wedding — everyone said so. 





But Jane was the bride. 


Canpy opened her eyes. Instead of her own 
little apple tree traced against the sky, she saw only 
the narrow, staring windows of an apartment house 
towering above the city street. She shut her eyes 
and remembered: The little apple tree was gone, 
rented with the house in Mustard Hill to a man 
named Cranshaw. Everything they owned in the 
world, from the flowered hooked rug to Sarah’s 
stuffed animals, had been packed up and sent on 
its way south to Queenstown, to be met by Bill... 
And here she was, back again in her father’s house. 

! feel, she thought, as though my roots were lying 
about in the open. If somebody doesn’t transplant me 
quickly, Pll shrivel up and die. 

A formal knock on her door was followed in- 
stantly, and informally, by a large tray, followed 





By ELIZABETH DUNN 


by Eliza: tiny, starched, pink-faced, and as much a 
part of Candy’s childhood as the room itself. 

“Now, Miss Candy,” Eliza commanded, “time 
for breakfast!” 

“Are the children up?” Candy asked. 

Eliza shut the window. “That Ellen took them to 
the park. Now eat your egg. You'll need it, what 
with Miss Jane’s wedding next week and all this 
moving and why Mr. Bill thinks it’s a good idea, I 
don’t know.” 

Candy drank orange juice and said with Machia- 
vellian guile, “You talk like Ellen!” 

Eliza immediately observed that she had always 
heard Queenstown had a beautiful climate. “And 
a nice place for your mother to visit in the 


winter.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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“My unhappiness about my appearance 


shadowed my whole attitude toward life.” 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


Brockton, Massachusetts 
EAR Mrs. Norman: Recently some- 
one described my daughter, Dolores, 
as being “‘slim and attractive,” and the 
words filled my heart with unspeakable joy. 
During her teens Dolores was an un- 
happy fatty. She'll never forget the day she 
overheard a boy call her a “lemon.” A rup- 
tured disk and spinal complications at the 
age of thirteen caused much pain and un- 
happiness, nine trips to the hospital and 
many visits to the Lahey Clinic in Boston. 
Wearing a brace corrected her listing and 
limping, but she had other battles to win. 
A heartbreaking case of acne had to be con- 
trolled. Later, plastic surgery was neces- 
sary to correct a nose deformity which 
prevented her from breathing properly. 
Now, twenty-four years old, happily 
married and a mother, Dolores has mas- 
tered all her afflictions. Her faith in God 
and her conscious effort to overcome her 
handicaps are responsible. Enclosed are 
her pictures. Don’t you agree the “lemon” 
is now quite a beauty? Most sincerely, 


Mrs. BEATRICE VENTURA 


We agree that Dolores is a beauty! In fact, 
we were so impressed with her achiet ements, 
we invited her to visit us here at the Beauty 
W ork shop. ...Join us and listen as Dolores 
tells her story. Then turn to Page 199 for the 
practical beauty steps which she follou ed, 


BEAUTY BIOGRAPHY No. 1 


Your letter may say, “I want so much to have my husband 






proud of me,” or ““My children need the security that comes with 


having a nice-looking mother,” 


gratification, great though that may be. It can also, when it 


Beauty is not merely a personal 
b Yay 


seems not too self-conscious, be a source of joy to others. A 


serious effort to achieve beauty brings many worth-while fruits. 


Most of us have handicaps to overcome and are stirred 


to admiration and action by stories of women who, against even 


greater odds, have taken practical steps to make their beauty 


dreams come true. Following is such a story. 


DAWN NORMAN: Dolores, I'll have to ad- 
mit I hadn’t anticipated meeting such a 
genuinely pretty girl. | thought your mother 
might have exaggerated just a trifle. 

DOLORES MASSA (tilting her head and 
laughing to cover upa blush): Well, thank 
you. Now I can breathe! Mother didn’t tell 
me she was writing to you. The fact that | 
am no longer such a miserable misfit made 
her so happy, I guess she just can’t re- 
sist spreading the good news! 

DOTTIE ROBINSON: Of all your problems, 
which bothered you most? 

DOLORES: The acne, when I was a teen- 
ager. | could hardly face myself in the mir- 
ror, so | understand why others turned 
away when they talked to me. No boy in 
his right mind would date me or even be 
friends in school, the way I looked. Girls 
were kind, but then girls just don’t pal 
around with someone who is different. 

poTtiE: | had poor skin as a youngster 
too. But mother got after me to change my 
eating habits before there was time for too 
much trouble. 


“T ate to while away the lonely hours, 
adding obesity to my appearance problems.” 





poLorEs: My mother tried to help me 
too. But when I was thirteen I had a horse- 
back accident that turned me into a part- 
time invalid for all my high-school years. 
When relatives came to visit they brought 
cookies and chocolate and home-baked 
cakes—all the things I should never have 
touched. I not only ate my way into a skin 
covered with pimples and blackheads, I 
turned myself into a fatty. | weighed 160 
pounds when 115 would have been better 
for my height of 5’4”. It wasn’t until I was 
out of my brace that I started to eat sensi- 
bly to improve my appearance. 

DAWN: After your back injury what 
happened? 

pOLOREs: Hospitals, doctors, pain, seda- 
tives, loneliness, homework. When I fell 
from the horse 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 197 


Ugly duckling in her teens 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LILLIAN: 


self-made beauty 
in her twenties. Dolores reached beyond self- 
took practical steps toward self-improvement. 


“TI remember the doctor saying to mother, ‘Dolores 
should have her nose deformity corrected surgically. 
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; a a 
Dolores with her daughter, Melody. “I want her to have a happy | 
childhood, and to know the importance of pride and sel 
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**You are like all women,” he said. 








-LUSTRATED B&B 
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**Your innocence will last no longer 


than your protection from temptation. 


From now on you will go nowhere alone.”’ 
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I, Rose Cartwright, was a penniless 
governess to my stepbrother’s children 
when Luke Ashton came to Newport 
with his mute Indian servant, Ahmed. 
Stories of Luke’s wealth and his fabu- 
lous adventures in India made him the 
lion of the season, but he had eyes only 
for me. Ahmed warned me ‘“‘No,”’ when 
Luke asked me to marry him, but I 
heeded nothing. My happiness was com- 
plete when my father’s ship, which had 
been presumed lost, came into port and 
I could bring my wonderful husband 
wealth of my own. 

When Luke brought me to live at 
Friar’s Court, in London, I refused to 
permit anything to cloud my joy, but I 
could not help puzzling over old Tabitha, 
Luke’s childhood nurse and still the 
housekeeper. She greeted me with veiled 
hostility, as did Matilda, the maid. It 
was more than resentment for a new 





mistress. And why did Luke fii 
even to speak of Lydia, his fi 
Lady Diana Villiers called x 
our arrival, and I somehow set 
this lovely, patrician creature W 
of my husband . .. why? 
haired gardener, Cain, aroused 
osity, also; why was a man Oi 
culture doing servant’s work? 
the sullen servants, the only 
whom I felt drawn were Cain, 
and my own dear Patsy, who k 
with me from America. 

My distant relatives, Mr. 
Bates and his wife, welcomet : 
London. I was happy to meet t§ 
though disturbed by Lady Di 
mark that the Bateses would “# 
me. What could she mean? ¥ : 
something ominous in the air Wi 
turned from being presented 1 
Victoria at Court—Patsy had vi 
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srned to my bedroom, hoping that Luke 
| join me there, and that I could have a 
coments’ quiet conversation with him to 
e my rufHled nerves and set my appre- 
ons at rest. But he did not come. Not un- 
> sounds of the gong signaled that the 
had been placed upon the table did 
smuffled footstep outside my open door 
my ears. He came into the room. “Well, 
ear,” he said, “how did it all go?” 
mind was so full of Patsy and of my 
t duel with Tabitha that 1 hardly got 
neaning of his words for a second and 
I said: 

h, my presentation to the Queen? Ask 
Diana. She seems to think that it went 
well. It was an amazing scene. I want 





t, 1954, by Janet Whitney 





By JANET WHITNEY 


to tell you all about it a little later. But 
Luke—there’s something else ——” 

“My dear, we have to hurry down to our 
guests. | understand you have invited Lady 
Diana and Lady Cassell to dine with us. Very 
suitable, my dear, very right. And I have 
brought back half a dozen of my old friends 
whom I met about the town today, so we will 
all have a festive meal together, and then they 
will stay for some evening amusement. [| am 
glad to see you dressed like that, my dear. 
Nothing could be more suitable for your first 
introduction as my wife.” 

‘But about Patsy,” said I urgently. | would 
not be completely silenced. 

“Oh, we can go into all that tomorrow. No 
doubt shell be back. At the moment, I be- 


lieve, she’s gone in a huff to your cousin’s.”’ 





My husband kissed me on the cheek, gently 
set my hand under his arm, and led me down 
the staircase to the drawing room. 

The roomful rose to receive me. 

“This, gentlemen,” said my husband, “‘is 
my Quaker bride.” 

We sat down ten to the table. The dining 
room was gay with flowers, and the table glit- 
tered with silver. My husband had put me in 
the center of one side, and sat himself oppo- 
site me in the center of the other side. Our 
guests seemed to choose their own seats. Lady 
Cassell took the seat at the head, and the most 
elderly of the stranger gentlemen, a man with 
a very lined face and an eyeglass in one eye, 
took the seat opposite at the foot. Lady Diana, 
putting her arm affectionately around my 
waist, seated herself CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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a way of thinking. looking, dressing 


This spring, you can step across the season line in a dress 
with a new outlook—a printed pleated surah, important 
for the rest of the year; a smooth gray woolen day dress 
touched with pleated white linen; a basque dress with 
fullness from the hipline, for afternoon. You can think of 


coats in many fabrics from tweeds of all purpose to 








: 3 : . ; 7 1] 
silk twills and mohairs for special hours. You can se- | 


lect your suit in grainy wool with a rose at the neckline I 





or in cotton tweed chalk-marked with white pique. The 
silhouette is a free choice—the fanning out of pretty 
pleats, the curve of princess lines, strictly slender Empire | | 


sheaths, the bell-shaped skirt often topped with a bolero. Hal 


By WiLHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 








WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Linens, cottons and printed silks come early, stay late. Left: red- 
and-black printed pleated surah with a big black milan, Above: 
cornflower-blue linen coat collared with velvet, tailored like 
wool. Both by Christian Dior—New York. Right: grége textured 
woolen suit, gently fitted, worn with chiffon scarf, by Hattie 


Carnegie. Patent-leather and calfskin bags by Nettie Rosenstein. 


) « BODI 








LEOMBRUNO «+ BODI 


Suit of pale lilac tweed with a turnover collar. matching calot, Hattie Carnegie. 


SPRING I§ 

% \ I Oa palette of color. Vavy blue is not merely a come-again 
color but an enormous fashion in polka dots, checks, silk tweeds. light wools. Spring-red 
is a Clear light red. A daytime silk may be blue-violet. Beige and gray wools are fresh 


as atr with their white collars. New emphasis on black and white occurs in ensembles, 





Shirtwaist dress in printed taffeta 
pressed pleats, by Matty Talmack. Breto 


Slim black sheer with short bolero of pt 
surah, by Ben Barrack. Disk sailor by] 








Basque with box pleats in poult-de-se 
Christian Dior—New York. Hat by Gill 





Tweed coat of all purpose by Ben 


Zuckerman; straw calot, Mr. John. 





Ben Zuckerman; sailor by Winnie Garrett. 


Bolero dress with unpressed 


pleats by Matty Talmack. 
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Spring skirts are the length American women have 
always loved, short enough to walk prettily, long 
enough to sit gracefully ... a length pointedly 
in favor of lovely stockings, sheer and pale, 


and beautiful slender shoes with slim high heels. 
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Important costume fashion—printed silk coat and 


dress, Ben Reig; patent-leather pumps, Delman. 
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A half-hat clasping the head, by Mr. Arnold. 


Left: calfskin pump and bag, dotted gloves. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 





Red milan bow hat by Christi 


polka-dot dress by Herbert Sond 


SPRIN 
HAT 





Enchanting fashion of printed shantu} 


pillbox and matching gloves, 
by Hattie Carnegie, goes with wools, 


silks, summer linens. 


























LEOMBRUNO « BODI 





Mercury cap in milan with little wings by Beatrice Martin, gray 
costume, chamois gloves. More signs of spring: a red pump, 


et burlap bag, fresh carnations, tricolor necklace. 


OQUNG AND G 


yur hat is a saucy little hat—a red one, a daffodil-yellow one, another 


ae 
i 
$ 

ce a Tas 


vered with bright blue cornflowers. They are sailors, pillboxes, bretons, caps, 
sks and flying saucers, clipped to the head. They are in starchy straws, 


1e milans, printed silks—almost always small. Shoes have a 





y attitude, too—pretty heels, bright colors, interesting silhouettes. Sparkle and polish—a patent-leather bag calls for patent- 
By WitneLa CusHMman leather or emerald-green kidskin sandal. *Emerald jewelry. 


Fashion I:ditor of the Journal *Simulated 
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SEVEN 
HANGES 
FOR LEs=s 


THAN $100 


So much fashion and so much variety—an accomplishment 
at any price! The idea is to mix print and plain, to put 
linen with tweed, to combine navy with pink as well 

as red and other blues. The Paisley surah and 


the nubby tweed-weave of the bolero costume copy expensive 


silks and wools. Costumes in two and three 


parts are responsible for this day-to-night changeability. 


By RUTH MARY PACKARD 





Begin with navy blue for town. The three-piece bolero 


costume is a cotton-and-rayon tweed trimmed with 
braid, by Jeanette. For a country week end a pink linen- 
like rayon blouse goes with a pink tweed skirt, by Lor- 
raine Budny, pretty with a silk scarf and gold bracelet. 
Prices: three-piece suit composed of navy bolero, $8.95; skirt, $7.95; camisole, $5.95. Rose 


bandeau, $1.95; rayon-faille bag, $1.95; white cotton gloves, $1.00; patent-leather pumps, 
$5.99; pink blouse, $5.95; tweed skirt, $12.95; silk scarf, $1.00; bracelet, $1.00 
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LEOMBRUNO ~ BODI 





Pink blouse is a fresh change for the suit, makes it a summer fashion. 





aisley blouse for suit. Ribbon 





ocheted hat and plastic bag. 





Fashion of short red wool-and-cotton coat, goes with everything. 





The two-piece Paisley acetate surah is a spring 


fashion to wear all year, its full skirt a charming I 
change, by Jeanette. W ear with white jewelry. Left: 


navy camisole and skirt with scarf make a short 


evening dress. White necklace makes a bracelet. 


Prices: printed blouse, $4.95; matching skirt, $8.95; necklace, $1.00; matching earrings, 
$1.00; hat by Irving Portny, $2.95; bag, $2.95; coat, $16.95; polka-dot stole, $2.00 
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“Gems for Our Readers 


who make their own clothes 


Here’s a bow to our readers, you women who make your own clothes and take 


pride in the making! We show only five of you here, but the letters 


and snapshots from which they were chosen go into the hundreds every month. 


And each of you admits your ability to sew brings you a very special 


creative joy and a welcome saving in your clothes budget. By Nora O’LEary 


Pretty Mrs. H. E. Clark lives in Roch- 
ester, New York, and is the mother of 
three children. This year Mrs. Clark 


made her first lined coat for herself, al- 


though she had made them for her chil- 
dren. She says, “Sewing makes it possi- 
ble for me to have a much more extensive 
wardrobe than I could otherwise. Be- 
sides, it is my favorite recreation, 
amounting almost to a compulsion.” 
Mrs. Clark’s gay priated silk shantung 
has a low square neckline in back with 
a bow, so pretty with matching gloves. 
| 


Vogue Design No. 8279, 12 to 8. 


Walorse dank 





Our original letter from Mrs. M. S. 
Kinch, from Fort Wayne, Indiana, asked 
advice in choosing a pattern to combine 
two shades of silk shantung. “I do not 
have a perfect figure, so that it is a chal- 
lenge to choose a pattern and a fabric 
that will cover my figure defects or cam- 
ouflage them. Sewing is a real hobby with 
me—TI always have something ‘in the 
making,’ and plenty of yard goods on 
hand.” Mrs. Finch also sews for her nine- 
year-old daughter. Her paper-taffeta dress 
has an easy four-gore skirt, a becoming 
bodice. Vogue Design No. S-4382, 12 to 40. 


Margaret Pt: FAL 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


When Mrs. Milnor B. Morrison’s hus- 


band was in medical school, she found 


herself with considerable spare time, and 
decided to learn to sew. “Sewing has 
provided an inexpensive solution to my 
problems of loneliness and boredom, ” she 
wrote; “The immense satisfaction which 
stems from creative work has changed my 
restlessness into contentment, and the 
pretty clothes not afforded otherwise have 
been a real morale booster for both my 
husband and me.” In two short years, she 
has become expert. Her pretty blue silk 
dress, Vogue Design No. 8280, 12 to 20. 





















ly Giselle and her mother 
‘became JOURNAL readers in 
native Holland. Now they live 
glewood, New Jersey, where 
sje is a senior in high school. 
summer she is interested in 
ling to earn money for col- 
(m the fall. “I am rather in 
fark about how I could begin 
ling,” Giselle wrote. “When 
ave looked over thesnapshots, 
you be kind enough to let 
‘now if you think it is at all 
) while?”’ Needless to say, it 
‘asy for us to encourage Giselle 
desire to become a model as 

as with her sewing, and you 
be seeing her again in future 
s of the JournaL. Her youth- 
‘rincess dress is made in a 
silk-and-wool blend. The col- 
white linen with Irish lace. 
Ne Design No. 8182, 12 to 18. 


lao Qe Ao Via. 
——e 


| Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue 

'ons on Page 146.Buy Vogue Patterns at 
> which sells them in your city. Or order by 
losing check or money order,* from V gue 
Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; 

'}nada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
ices slightly higher in Canada. (*Connecti- 
lents please add sales tax.) 


© VOGUE 


Mrs. Michael Howard lives a typically suburban life in Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts. An artist of considerable talent, she lives in a century-old house 
with a lavender door. “‘I have made many dresses and coats for my children 
(three blond daughters) as well as my own. My immediate need is a dress 
that could be worn to an evening party, to a symphony, to cook in for 
dinner guests; above all, comfortable.” We suggested the navy-blue you see 


her wearing—a basic “‘gem” of a dress. Vogue Design No. 8136, 12 to 20. 
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to convey. The 
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THE LETTER 


PIERRE BONNARD 


(1865-1947) 


inatively the small, serene world in which they take 
place. Only a painter like Bonnard, gifted with ex- 
ceptional sensitivity, can catch in his memory the 
gesture, the unconscious pose, the 
singularity of appearance essential to such subjects. 
In the picture reproduced, Bonnard was fascinated 


Instantaneous 





FROM THE CHESTER DALE COLLECTION 


by the appearance of a girl sitting at her desk. She 
seems absorbed and puzzled. One senses she is not 
writing a love letter. Perhaps it is only a thank-you} 
note. Her shadow of a smile suggests that she wants it| 
to be a little unconventional, a little whimsical; but 
there is a momentary CONTINUED ON PAGE 198} 











eey? - 2 
I’m in love with another man, and I want a 


divorce. It’s about time I got some attention and praise instead of complaints.” 


“‘Few men would be as patient as 


I’ve been with Gay. She’s an emotional adolescent, and she refuses to let me help her.”’ 


If we were asked to explain most marital unhappiness by 

a single broad formula, we would say it derives from failure 

to grow up emotionally. Husbands and wives want to rule 

by tantrums, as when they were infants; or run home to mamma, 

as they did in childhood; or make life a continuous 

adolescent playground for dating the other sex. This immaturity almost 
invariably shows up in the routine personality tests given to 

clients at the American Institute of Family Relations. Fortunately, 
re-education is not too difficult. On the basis of 24 

years’ experience, our counselors find that they are able to help 

80 per cent of those who really want to work to improve 

their marriages. Last year we gave nearly 11,000 consultations at 
our office, while helping many thousands of 

os other persons in groups or through correspondence. 
The counselor in this case was Dr, Eva Olman. 
Paut Poprenog, Se.D., Director 


Gay tells her side: 


“It was a relief to me when Webb found 
the letter,” said darkly beautiful twenty- 
one-year-old Gay. “Ever since my husband 
got back from Japan three weeks ago— 
luckily Webb wasn’t sent to Korea—I’ve 
been in agony. I knew it was unfair and 
wrong to let things drift. But Webb seemed 
so happy to be home | couldn’t bear to tell 
him I wanted a divorce. The right time to 
explain about Max and me simply didn’t 
come. 

“My conscience was driving me nearly 
erazy. I couldn’t sleep, I couldn’t eat. My 
mind went in circles. I kept wishing Webb 
would sense something wrong. By the end of 
his first week back, my husband was settled 
in our apartment as though he’d never been 
away. He was enrolled in college again— 
Webb is in graduate school; he intends to 
be a teacher—and he was working after- 
noons at his old part-time job. Webb was 
convinced our marriage was fine. | hadn’t 
said a single word. 

“Pll do almost anything to avoid trouble,” 
Gay informed the counselor in a thin, shaky, 
very youthful voice. “I just can’t take quar- 
rels and disputes. I used to let mother choose 
all my clothes because I couldn’t stand her 
objections to my taste. I flubbed several 
good chances to explain things to Webb. The 
Saturday after he returned, Webb happened 
to be on the spot when a huge bouquet of 
flowers arrived from Max. Like a coward I 
let Webb believe the flowers had been sent 
to Susan, the girl who shares our apartment. 

“Last night the truth came out,” she then 
said tensely. “Webb and I were alone. 
Susan, who is my best girl friend now, had 
gone dancing and our apartment was like a 
tomb. Webb and I had finished dinner and 
Pd done the dishes by myself, although | 
work hard all day in an ofice. When I came 
in from the kitchen, Webb as usual was 
reading a book. He didn’t bother to look up. 
Consequently he didn’t notice I’d taken off 
my apron and put on‘a brand-new dress. 
Max notices everything about me. I sat 
down in my new dress and turned on the 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


radio. Webb frowned. So I turned off the 
radio. With that, Webb laid down his book 
and immediately began insisting Susan 
should move somewhere else. Susan and | 
shared the apartment the whole two years 
Webb was gone; I didn’t want her to move. 
Susan is quite a few years older, but she’s 
been wonderful to me. It was Susan who in- 
troduced me to Max and my new crowd of 
friends. I tried not to listen to Webb. When 
1 don’t like somebody’s attitude, I keep 
quiet. But afterward I recall the things | 
wish Id said. 

“Finally Webb quit his complaining. He 
asked me for a cigarette. Automatically, 
without thinking, I tossed my purse to him. 
Webb opened the purse and saw this letter 
Max had written me. He pulled out the 
letter. His face looked very strange. The liv- 
ing room got so quiet I could hear my heart 
beating. I felt cold from head to foot. Webb 
started asking questions. At first I couldn’t 
answer. | had no voice. But then I realized 
the time to speak had arrived at last. 

“In arush, I got up my nerve. I told Webb 
right out I loved Max and wanted a divorce. 
I don’t believe I ever did love Webb and I 
doubt Webb loves me very much, but our 
talk last night was awfully hard on both of 
us. Whatever Max and Susan say, it isn’t 
easy to tell your husband you're in love with 
another man. Webb and [| had a dreadful 
scene. However, I didn’t change my mind. | 
still intend to marry Max. I love him, not 
Webb.” 

Gay hesitated, suddenly flushed deeply. 

“Please don’t get the wrong impression. I 
haven’t been—well—physically unfaithful 
to my husband. I held to my moral stand- 
ards. It wasn’t sex that attracted me to Max. 
To be honest,’ she added in embarrassed 
haste, ““sex isn’t especially interesting or en- 
joyable to me. I think there are more im- 
portant things in marriage. Compatibility, 
companionship, similar tastes and interests, 
for instance. Having fun together. Going 
places with your husband, seeing a few 
people, receiving a little praise and apprecia- 
tion. All Webb ever wants to do is work, read 
books, study and CONTINUED ON PAGE 190 


“When I found the letter, my emotions got the 
better of me, and my good intentions went haywire. 
But I won't let Gay leave me.” 





NOLAN PATTERSON 





DURNAL 
JOMS. ... now and 





You're wel ome. 


naturally, as soon as you 


come in. Sink into an easy chair and enjoy the fra- 
grance of firewood and refreshments. join ina hand at 


the game tabl 


OI help 


theater-at-home around the big entertainment wall. 


For here’s every need of comfort and companionship 


answered in a living r cheerfully free of care. 
A relaxing center for good 


moss-green cotton rug 


talk rises around the 


long couch with oyster 


et the scene for a night of 


wie int ot pay, 
AP IIE SBS, WR MOREA. Aah 


Ran ete hee Ronee, 





Wall treatments are a key to relaxation here. Happy entry is a floor-to-ceiling redwood screen, 


louvered to share light and openness between, living room and hallway. 


Entire far wall unifies a family collection of music, art, hobby work in graceful mahogany chest. 


linen slip cover, chairs in a sunny linen-and-cotton 
tweed. Game table nearby is a red oak tray stand with 
round top of white marble. On polished rosewood and 
walnut tables, lamps that were once a decanter and a 
vase strike brilliant overtones from hassocks in 
heavy silk plaid. From cork floor up, the setting’s 
flexible, materials long-lived and upkeep simple. 

And everywhere, fine wood, worked with respect, 
repays the room with character. Along full length of 


the entertainment wall (a guest room lies behind it) 
are lengths of oak—combed by wire brush and painted 
in eggshell enamel, then a tracing of gilt rubbed into 
the open grain for subtle and surprising luster. 
Woven-cane panel conceals a high-fidelity speaker, 
with TV below, and to right a radio, a phonograph, 
shelves of mellow albums, even a pull-out shelf 
for lingering over choice records . . . an elegant back- 
ground for pleasure, easily built-in for a lifetime. 
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Refreshment on the dining side—a modern “‘fishhouse” table of bleached ash 
on a brass frame (no mats go on at mealtime, soap and water scrub it). Chairs are persimmon leather 


and black lacquered walnut; two chairs more, springy split rattan. Draperies of melon-color mesh 


snare sunlight in an airy network of rayon, cotton, linen, nylon—and cellophane. 





PICTURES FROM SCHONEMAN GALLERIES, INC., AND ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS. PHOTOGRAPHS BY HAROLD FOWLER 


Fireside wall is totally restful in cast stone of terra-cotta color. 
Behind it you see built-in china shelves over storage doors 





that conceal linen, silver, pass-through to kitchen beyond. 








Space flows freely around heart of home. 
No one is cut off from family circle. 
But dining, games, talk, recreation all have 
their own orbits and sense of separateness. 
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As I shaved this morning my thought-of-the- 
year popped into my head: Why isn’t there a 
beautiful woman or two at the big table of 
every four-power conference? Their gentleness 
and intuition might make sense when male 


pugnacity doesn’t. e 


Alas, we husbands no longer ride out with our 
lances level against the Black Knight for our 
Lady Fair. . .. But we can carry the garbage out 
to the submerged can in a blizzard, after we’ve 


helped wash the dishes. 4 


At our lunch-club round table the more sensitive 
souls are worried that the Texas millionaires are 
plotting to annex the rest of the republic. 

“T only hope they elect a Texan as leader,” says 
our town’s legal eagle, over his pie a la mode, 
“not some furriner from one of the other forty- 
seven states.” e 


Egad, my Dream Girl has contrived a tasty 
dessert of cranberries and ground-up oranges, 
sweet but with almost no calories. . . . Now, if 
we could only find a calorie-free substitute for 
French-fried potatoes . . . 

« 


After a trip through Europe with his wife and 
daughter, the homespun nabob in the next block now 
favors the UN, and even a United States of Europe. 

“We've gotta fix it up,” he says, “‘to eliminate 
this frontier and customs tommyrot, and so we can 
use American money or the same kind of money in 
all twenty countries.” 


“Td hoped that Kinsey’s two books 
would solve sex,” muses Betty Com- 
fort, exposing some angel-food-cake 
crumbs to the birds. “Especially the 
one about women. But here we are, 


E 3 sree 
still up in the air! - 


Our neighbor in the big remodeled 
stable suspects his wife of double- 
crossing him. 

“When she wooed me,” he recalls, 
“one of the big points in her favor was 
her master’s thesis on Edith Wharton. 
And now she needles me for reading 
the Atlantic Monthly!” 


I’m on the alert constantly for signs 
of age in myself: as for example, when I 
find myself arguing that a great sonnet 
memorized does a school child as much 
good as a day’s discoveries in “social 


studies,” 
a 


Cheerful thought at a high-school 
basketball game: We can’t be so tense 
about Russ bombs as we imagine if we 
get this much fun out of watching 


young men throwa ball through a hoop. 





Ike seems almost as much addicted to double- 
breasted suits as Harry was, though without stirring 
up such caustic comment. Yet our town’s tailor 
is busy converting double-breasted coats to 
single-breasted at $10 to $20 each. You can't 
dictate to American men! 


That lovable curmudgeon around the corner 
confides he’s clocked his wife, discovers she 
spends more time on the phone gossiping than 
at housework. “If you count overhead,” he 
grumbles, “she costs me more per hour on the 
phone than my wild ducks!” 


**Some men drive three thousand miles to Florida 
and back,” muses Peter Comfort, scattering some 
rock salt in his driveway, “‘and spend a thousand 
dollars just to avoid shoveling a little snow. Yet 
more tourists die of heart trouble in Florida than of 
snow shoveling in Minnesota.” 


One of our town’s more confused lhusbands has 
decided to buy his wife a mink coat instead of 
offering her a divorce. 

“But if we get a divorce,” he argues, “she 
ought to deduct it from the alimony.” 


I guess I now win that eternal argument 
when [ always upheld tennis as a more strenuous 
test than golf: After I hurt my ankle the doctor 
cut my tennis down to nine holes of golf. 





‘Try pretending you’re a mother bird.” 


Our youngest is a demon for modern furni- 
ture; each piece we buy to rejuvenate our living 
room ends up in his bedroom, But he graciously 
lends em back to us when company comes. 


A well-rounded husband should devote 2 hours 
twice a weel to outdoor sport; an hour twice a 
week to a hobby; and read 100 pages a week in 
good books or magazines. (Of course he must 
earn a good living, too, and not neglect his house- 
hold chores, or he isn’t well-rounded !) 


After years of marriage a husband learns that if 
he wants ham and eggs at midnight, and his wife 
has sensitive nostrils, he'd better cook ’em on the 
old gas stove in the basement laundry room. 


At the bridge table the other night that in- 
soluble problem came up again: “If a wife 
could rescue either her husband or her child, 
but not both, which should she help?” 

I’ve never heard a forthright answer; but 
“The one who weighs less” seems to me a 
plausible one. ; 

My Lady Love has examined the group photo- 
graph on my den wall of us lawn-tennis umpires” 
at last year’s singles tournament at Forest Hills. 
“Well,” she said finally, “it’s not as athletic 
a group as I'd expected.” Alas, brains and 
judgment don’t show in a photo, 


I suppose we've taken 500 snapshots 
of the five of us in this family; but 
only three of ’em portray each. and 
every member fliticringly enough. 
What we might necd is one of 
those phony “composite” photographs 
they sometimes use in political cam- 


paigns. a 


... When Junior stumbles in his teens 
on a profound truth I didn’t ever learn 
till I was almost thirty, 

. . . Or our daughter’s handwriting 
turns out to be such an exquisite script 
that I’d like to carry a sample of it in 
my wallet, like a snapshot, 

. . . And our youngest’s sunny dis- 
position survives unruffled any out- 
burst of shameful irascibility of mine, 
... Or my wife turns up with five snap- 
shots of my ugly mug on her dressing 
table and three more under glass at her 
bedside, 

Then my dwindling ego perks up, in 
these modern times when self-esteem is 
no easy achievement, and I murmur, 
“Ha! A vote of confidence!” 








Clam Bisque 
New England Boiled Dinner 
Coleslaw Pickles 
Fried Knots Maple Sirup 


Cherry-Tapioca Pudding 


Coffee 


(Planned for 6) 
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BY ANN BAT CHBOEIIDEIR 


“The Sleigh Ride,” painted in 1845 by J. G. Clonney (1812-67) and 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design in that year. ~! 


I Lobster salad is party stuff and sounds luxurious. 
But how about lobster salad on a budget? We'll let 
you in on a secret. Combine lobster and halibut —2 
cups lobster, 1 cup halibut. Dice cooked lobster meat 
while hot. Add hot steamed halibut, flaked. 


2 Part II: Now add,1 tablespoon vinegar, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix well and place in a covered 
jar. Chill in the refrigerator several hours. The halibut 
takes on the flavor of the lobster and an expert cannot 
tell the difference. Serve with mayonnaise. 


3B Answer to query: No, lost Leonora, and you should 
be ashamed to ask’such a question. Once and for all, it 
takes 1. tablespoon lemon juice (or vinegar) to sour 1 
cup cream. And there is no way to change it back if 
you change: your mind. Sometimes sour cream is just 
what you want for that pzéce de résistance. 


4 A perfect French omelet can hardly be improved 
on—but for variety, try this: Make a 4-egg omelet, and 
when just done spread it with the following filling, then 
fold and serve. Sauté 14 pound mushrooms, sliced, in 2 
tablespoons butter or margarine. Blend in 1 teaspoon 
flour, 4% teaspoon Worcestershire, salt and pepper to 
taste, and 14 cup sour cream. Mix well. Add 1 cup 
cooked and drained peas. Heat over very low heat. 


# A curry on your mind? Finely grated orange rind, 
steamed raisins and preserved kumquats are a change 
from chutney for your accompaniments. 


G Experience and experiment have taught me many 
things well to know. If you haven’t heard about this, 
you have now: to make rice white and fluffy, add a 
teaspoon of lemon juice to each quart of cooking water. 


7 A Boston lady whispered this in my coral ear. She 
said, “My dear, when you make clam chowder remem- 
ber this: always serve tiny hot buttered corn muffins 
with it, or little brown-bread sandwiches. You can’t 
think how improving they are.”’ I did—and they are. 


# Drain 1 can small green Lima beans. Snip 3 slices 
bacon fine. Mince 1 small onion. Cook bacon and onion 
together until bacon is crisp. Add the Limas. Season to 


taste. Add 14 cup minced parsley and 14 teaspoon 
monosodium glutamate to spark the flavor. Hungry? 
% A quick dessert nice enough for your favorite 
guests: Section 2 grapefruit. Add 1 package frozen 
raspberries, slightly thawed. Spoon into sherbet glasses 
and sprinkle with coconut. 

§@ Cinnamon toast may not make the headlines—but 
cinnamon crisps are bound to. You need a package of 
crisp rye wafers, softened butter—and cinnamon and 
sugar, natch. Heat the oven to 400° F. Spread wafers 
with butter. Arrange on a baking sheet. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with cinnamon and sugar. Five minutes in the 


oven. Serve at once—for breakfast or afternoon tea. 


Il And here’s an elegant spread for your teatime toast: 
Beat well together 14% cups confectioners’ sugar, 1 
tablespoon orange juice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 
tablespoon soft butter or margarine, 1 teaspoon grated 
orange rind. Keep in the refrigerator and use as you like. 


i2 For my money, baked apples taste better when 
slightly warm, rather than icy cold. Do you agree? 


133 A sprinkle of ground ginger atop your grapefruit 
does something nice. And ground ginger has an affinity 
for sliced bananas. You try it someday. 


HA Spread finger slices of white bread with butter and 
anchovy paste. Spread same of brown bread with but- 
ter and sardine paste. Put together, one white slice, 
one brown slice and top with a slice of plain white 
bread. Fasten with toothpicks. For the appetizer tray. 


15 Do honor to that fish of delicious flavor named for 
its color—whitefish. Wash, dry and rub your fish all 
over with melted butter or margarine, dust it with 
paprika. Grill it until tender and done, covering it, 
when it goes to the grill, with strips of salt pork. Re- 
move pork when fish is partly done. Brown fish just a 
little. 


1G To continue the whitefish deal: Place the grilled fish 
on a heated platter. Decorate with lemon quarters 
nested in beds of water cress. Serve with a tart jelly, 
green peas, potatoes and a good salad—cucumbers, 
for instance. 


7 If you have an electric blender, here’s a salad 
dressing you will want to make. Into the blender go 1 
ripe avocado, peeled and sliced, 1 cup creamed cree. 
cheese, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 tablespoon mayonnaise, Yy 
teaspoon salt and 3 tablespoons lemon juice. Add 14 
cup pineapple or orange juice. Buzz until everything is 
smooth and creamy. For fruit salad, maybe pineapple. 


E88 Why not dosomething different with potatoes? To 
3 cups hot riced potatoes add 1% cup hot milk, 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine, 2 well-beaten egg yolks, 1 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, a dash of mace and 
'4 cup grated sharp Cheddar cheese. 


19 Second stanza: Beat 2 egg whites until stiff. Fold 
carefully into potato mixture. Pile lightly into greased 
l-quart casserole. Sprinkle with paprika. Bake 20 
minutes at 375° F. 


2@ To settle any past, present or future doubts re- 
garding avocados. The epicurean way to serve them is 
to cut them in half lengthwise, remove the stone, and 
sprinkle with fresh lime juice or lemon juice. And serve 
with quartered limes or lemons. That’s all. 


21 May-I-remind-you dept.: Garnish cream. soups 
with salted whipped cream. Cream soups also welcome 
minced chives or water cress. Salted crackers buttered, 
browned and dusted with chervil or basil go well too. 


22 A deep-dish apple pie, adored by the English from 
the Queen down, is one of those out-of-this-world des- 
serts. If we sweeten it with maple sirup and serve it 
with whipped cream flavored with maple sirup and 
touched with nutmeg, that’s our business, and even a 
queen would cry for it, if she only knew. 


2:3 Don’t forget to save some pastry dough for mak- 
ing fruit tarts. Fill some of your baked tart shells half- 
way with arich custard, then top with a canned peach 
or apricot half. Real tarts, these. 


24 And here’s another, so delicious it deserves a regal 
name. Apricots Royale, that’s what’s coming up. Bake 
some rich tartlets. Fill with chilled apricot halves. 
Then pour over the apricots a limpid lemon gelatin. 
Put into the refrigerator to set. Top with red-currant 
jelly and sprinkle with chopped walnuts. 


25 Children’s party haunting you? Why didn’t you 
tell me? Over boiling water heat 32 marshmallows with 
14 cup milk, until smooth. When ready to serve, fold 
in 1 cup coarsely crushed peanut brittle. It goes over 
vanilla ice cream! Delish! 


26 Once I wrote nineteen different things about cus- 
tards. And I left out one thing. Testing with a spoon. 
When the custard coats it, that says done. Watch it. 


27 When custard gets into the act, you don’t need a 
Grable or a Gable to emcee for you. Stuff canned 
Bartlett-pear halves with apricot jam. Cover with a 
cold soft custard flavored lightly—very lightly —with 
almond. And that’s a dessert for the canasta crowd. 


28 For the sweet-tooth set—including me—have 
ready some nice plump dried figs. Toast unblanched 
almonds in a 350° F. oven until they are crisp. Press 
an almond into the center of each fig. Read on. 


2% Melt 1 package semisweet chocolate pieces over 
hot water. Dip the stuffed figs into the melted choco- 
late. Let stand on waxed paper or foil until cool— 
overnight is best. Delicious. Works well with dates too. 


30 For a little change with roast or fried chicken, 
curried rice and mushrooms will please. Sa 1g cup 
finely chopped onion and 1 clove garlic in 14 cup but- 
ter or margarine. Remove garlic. Add 1 pound mush- 
rooms, sliced, and cook in the garlic-seasoned butter 
over medium heat until tender. Season with 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon curry powder and \% teaspoon 
pepper and a grating of nutmeg. Mix with 214 cups 
hot cooked rice. Keep hot in the double boiler. 


<b When I was young and in my prime, I spent an 
awful lot of time in tomboy games that other girls, so 
mindful of beribboned curls, disdained and with us 
would not mingle. That’s why so many now are single! 
Or is it? Your ANNIE. 
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1OUS SOUPS 


Next time you say, “What 
shall we eat today?”—try a 
soup you ve never had, or at 
least not for a long time. You 


i 


PW en as 


| 
NE MARSHALL 
4 Jome Economics can always prepare easy, 
pl Soup Company 
1 any soup. But why not have a change, 


fi of something new? Check the list. . . fill 


tempting and hearty meals — : 

Pere acc 
yir soup shelf...and watch the family 
ol to adventure! 


( ‘2 T - ye Oe 
] a * #f f } Leon afarkh 
ids that have Chicken Stock 


KN WITH RICE: Tender pieces of chicken and fluffy 


Pe chicken broth. An all-family favorite. 













GUMBO: Chicken and vegetables, expertly 
|. From an old New Orleans recipe. 


NOODLE: Old-fashioned egg noodles and generous 
chicken in delicious broth. 


..OF CHICKEN: Smooth with heavy cream, flavorful 
ices of chicken and celery. 





ain ant nD iG. 7 
ds i , 1q7nReC Hees Stock 
meee MtUvuvec £700 WOU 


eces of beef, vegetables and barley in good beef stock. 


ODLE: Generous with golden egg noodles, hearty 
f broth and tender beef. 


) BLE BEEF: In this ‘square meal’’ soup—vegetables, 
eef, in sturdy beef stock. 


L: English-style and robust, with meaty ox tail 
parley, vegetables. 


\BLE: Almost a meal in itself! 15 different garden 
les in rich beef stock. 


ON: Savory beef broth, flavored with vegetables. 
‘MME: Herbs, tomatoes. celery and carrots flavor 


ar, appetizing beef broth. 
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sf eo a CO 
O: America’s favorite soup! Red-ripe tomatoes 
seasoned, blended with butter. 


PEA: A nourishing purée of green peas with butter 
cate seasonings. 


: 
| BEAN: Once only fine restaurants served it. An 
y seasoned purée of black beans. 


OF ASPARAGUS: A smooth blendof fresh asparagus 
a with tender asparagus tips. 
| OF CELERY: Velvet smooth! Crisp garden celery 


1 with heavy cream. 


) OF MUSHROOM: Blended from fresh mushrooms 
avy cream, with tender pieces of mushroom. 


ARIAN VEGETABLE: An all-vegetable soup. Garden 
jles in vegetable broth. 


at nro thiek napa 20m yr 
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NITH BACON: An old-fashioned, thick soup of plump 
made savory with the smoky flavor of bacon. 


CHOWDER: Tempting clam broth with chopped 
tomatoes and potatoes. 


2 POT: Substantial with meat, macaroni, vegetables. 


H BROTH: Sturdy with mutton, barley, and vegetables. 








OUP | 





Good cooks keep a full soup shelf 
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Your HEART never takes 
a “‘holiday’’ 


Think for a moment of the work of your 
heart. In one hour it beats well over 4,000 
times and pumps over 200 gallons of blood 
throughout the body. On and on it works 
for you . . . with only a fraction of a 
second’s rest between beats. In fact, the 
heart is one of the hardest-working organs 
in the body. 


Since the heart can never take a “‘holi- 


day,” it is wise for everyone . . . especially 
those who have reached middle age . . . to 


observe certain rules of living that may 
help the heart by lightening its load. 


1. Keep your weight down. As we 
grow older, the heart finds it harder to do 
the extra work which excess weight places 
on it. While a normal heart is handicapped 
by obesity, the burden of excess pounds 
may be a particularly serious hazard for 
the heart that is impaired. 

2. Make moderation the keynote of 
your daily living. When you rest, so does 
your heart. This is why: sufficient Sleep 
every night and plenty of relaxation are so 
important. You may help spare your heart 
possible strain if you avoid all excesses 
such as too much work under tension or 
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strenuous exercise taken in “spurts.” 


3. Have all heart symptoms promptly 
investigated. Such symptoms as pain or 
a feeling of oppression in the chest, short- 
ness of breath, rapid or irregular heart- 
beat cause untold worry and anxiety. While 
these symptoms may indicate heart trouble, 
they frequently are due to other causes and 
may be of little importance. Under any 
circumstances it is wise to have such symp- 
toms promptly checked by your doctor. 


4. Do not neglect periodic medical 
examinations. Regular check-ups often 
reveal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control . . . and per- 
haps cure . . . are best. It is wise to have 
complete examinations yearly . . . or as 
often as the doctor recommends. 


Although heart disease is a major health 
problem, important gains are being made 
against it. Methods of diagnosis have be- 
come more exact and means of controlling 
many heart conditions increasingly effec- 
tive. As a result, more and more heart 
patients today can lead happy, useful lives 

= and frequently enjoy their full span 
of years, 
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Please send me the free | 
booklet, 354J, ““Your 
Heart.” 


Name 


Street- 





State ___ 


Su 











THE QUAKER BRIDE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


by me. On my other side was a very young 
man, perhaps no older than I was. His fair 
hair hung in a poetic—and untidy —manner 
over his forehead, and something in his ap- 
pearance made me think he was modeling 
himself on the pictures of Lord Byron. 

My husband gathered everyone’s atten- 
tion and held up his glass. “Friends,” he 
said, “it is a pleasure to see you gathered 
here for the first time at Friar’s Court. Yes, 
the first time but not, I hope, the last! Let 
us drink to our future merry meetings. This 
house, now reopened, is going to be a center 
of civilized and moral pleasure to a select 
few. I will see to the civilized part—my wife 
will see to the moral. I give you, then— 
Friar’s Court! May it forever keep its gates 
closed against the intruder and open to the 
friend!” 


Ture was a general murmur of approval 
and people lifted their glasses and drank. The 
young Byron next to me, who was already, I 
perceived, far gone in his cups, muttered in 
my ear, “Js that fellow your husband? I 
don’t know how he picked up a girl of your 
sort! He’s a bit of a bounder, you know!” 

I gazed at him with indignant astonish- 
ment. 

“T could not have heard you correctly! 
You look like a gentleman: but a gentleman 
could never say such a thing to a wife—and 
his hostess!’ 

He blushed deeply. His fair pale skin 
turned peony color. His 
blue eyes watered. 

“Shorry, shorry. I’m a 
little tight, madam! You 
must excuse me. Not re- 
sponshible.” 

I was sorry for him. “I 
don’t think I was told your 
name,” I said, mainly to 
change the subject and set 
him at ease. 

“Oh, call me Sham—short for Shamuel, 
you know. We all agreed before we came not 
to use our real names and titles in thish club. 
Fellow with eyeglass there is a duke. But 
we'll call him T-Tim and sho on.”’ 

Lady Diana had turned her attention to 
me and heard the last sentence. 

“Sammy,” she said sweetly, “* you’re drunk. 
Don’t take any notice of him, Mrs. Ashton. 
He doesn’t know where he is. You’re not at a 
club, Sammy! You’re a guest at the home of 
Mr. Luke Ashton at Friar’s Court, so come, 
sit up and behave yourself!”’ 

“Never met Mr. Luke Ashton till thish 
evening,” said the young man, blinking owl- 
ishly. “Don’t know the chap. Don’t want to 
know him. Wash told there was going to be 
cards. Have I made a mishtake?”’ 

“Oh, there’ll be cards, no doubt,’’ said 
Lady Diana. ‘‘ Most of us play here a little, 
after supper. But you won’t be allowed to 
play, Sammy, unless you’re sober!”’ There 
was a little sharpness in her tone, a little 
anxiety. 

My husband sharply ordered the port 
wine to be passed, and leaning across the 
table to me, suggested in a low tone that I 
should rise now and take the ladies away 
with me to the drawing room for coffee. 

More than half an hour passed. Then, his 
footsteps silent on the rugs of the hall, my 
husband opened the door suddenly. 

“My dear,” he said, with his arm on the 
back of my chair, “‘you may think it a little 
discourteous that I don’t bring all my gentle- 
men guests in here to be entertained in some 
way by you three ladies. But the fact is we 
all got to talking politics—which I know is 
a very dull subject to women!—and then 
nothing would suit them but a game of 
cards. I had to consent. But we are one short. 
We need eight to make up two tables. May I 
borrow one of your guests. my dear? You 
may choose!”’ 

I pretended to consider the matter deeply. 
It was, as a matter of fact, a little delicate, I 
thought. I did not want the one I sent in to 
the card table to feel in any way slighted. In 
my momentary pause, as I looked from one 


thoughts. 
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Politeness is the art of 
choosing among your 
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of the ladies to the other, Diana’s ¢ 
mine and her lips clearly formed th; 
“Choose me to stay ! Choose me! 
“Well, I think Lady Cassell, if she 
mind, would be the best one to send 
into such a lion’s den of gentlemen,} 
“Lady Diana and I will entertallial 
quite happily, so don’t worry about) 
“Oh, my dear,” said Lady Casg 
estly, “I am delighted! You’re giyil 
treat. I do love a good game of card 
She rose, shook out her skirts and) 
to the door. My husband hurried t¢ 
for her and they went out together 
turned to Lady Diana. 
“What --—”’ I began. 


e | 


But she held up a quick finger, 
We can’t talk yet. Matilda will soon|im | 
fetch the things away ! We must mez 
Tell me about America . . . or how 
like the Queen’s dress today?” 
We were talking eagerly, anin 
when Matilda came for the coffee 
Matilda left, and Ahmed entered} ie 
a tray of sweetmeats and sugar caké 
“I see we’re to be spied on,” mi 
Diana. 
“Oh, I trust Ahmed!” I said. 
“Don’t trust anybody!” said Dia 
I said, startled, “But life would 
possible on such terms. One has to tri 
people, most of the time. And one’s 
all of the time!” | 
“You mean you trust your husbal 
“Of course.” | 
“You believed 
told you abou 
Patsy?” 
“ How do youkn 
he told me?” 
“T don’t. I only 


it was.” 


and sat down and looked at her. 
wes, I Gil.” d 
“Well, it will be interesting to s 
it checks with the facts. That ma 
the Jittle chink through which 4 
enter. Doubt sometimes comes in, J 
like light showing up a dark cor 
little will do.” “? 
“Was it to make chinks for doubt 
wanted to stay with me this even 
asked. 
“Oh, no, dearest Mrs. Ashton!” sa 
Diana. ‘“‘I wanted to keep out of t 
game because, frankly, there’s a | 
there that I especially don’t trust. 
I’m afraid of him. I stayed with val ft 
away from him.” ; 
“Why didn’t you tell Luke franl 
you wanted to stay with me?” sai 
wanted you anyway. I should havé 
you, you know. But if he had seen 
naling to me, he might have tha 
queer.” 


“You may be right,” said Di 
strange tone. 


A: that moment there were sounds 
arrival in the front hall. Perhaps it 
belated guest. It might even be 
Patsy. But before I could move to 
the door of the drawing room 0 
Matilda entered, looking flustered. 

“Excuse me, madam, for inter 
you—will you receive two or three 
men who have come here for some 
reason that I don’t understand?” 

“Certainly,” said I. In America 0 
never refuse to receive anyone. 
idea! 

The men had the same idea fi 





about their rights to be received. I 
following hard on Matilda’s heels. 
them came in, and one, I noticed, w4 
uniform of the police. 
“This is the lady of the house,” $ 
tilda to the leader. | 
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_ | One of the most enchantingly beautiful 
Parisiennes is the young Marquise de Lévis 

_ | Mirepoix—member of a distinguished 
French family founded in the 12th century. 

| A golden blonde, the Marquise has wide 

| amber eyes, and a complexion that is 

flawlessly fine and clear. Like so many of 

| the great beauties of Europe and America, 

she makes Pond’s Cold Cream the very 
| heart of her complexion care. “Pond’s 


| Cold Cream cleans 


‘ clean, leaves it so fresh and smooth,” the 


es my skin immaculately 





Marquise says. “‘It’s a perfect cream.” 


———— 


The Marquise 
de Lavis Mirepoix 








hey say you can tell a woman’s age by two 
ings. If her pores show up—she’s past her early 
renties. And if you see liny lines around her 
es—then she’s “thirty at-least.’ 

But beautiful society women have discovered 
way to turn the ” With the 
mplest, easiest of daily beauty treatments any 
man can make her skin look fimer in texture, 
1oother—and keep it that way. 


tables on this “‘test. 


A quick clearing that refines your skin 


each pore in your skin had a window, you could 
e what was causing your pores to e ‘nlarge. Dee p 
side, the oil clogs up, and hardens into a little 
ib that stretches ais pore opening. Dirt attaches 
self to this nub—and you have a blackhead. 


Get out this hard, embedded oil and dirt with a 


e wonderful thi 

















ings happen to your complexion 


Ti 








brisk, stimulating Pond’s Cold Creaming. It’s spe- 
cifically designed to get right down to the deeper 
dirt that ordinary 
simply skim over. A unique 
formula quickly softens hardened, embedded dirt 


Your 


it—with a finer, 


and less effective cleansings 


oil-and-moisture 


and floats it away. 
cleansed, and shows 


fresher look. 


Replenishes oils and moisture 


clearer, 


that keep skin looking smeoth, young 


Every day outdoor exposure and dry indoor heat, 
normal tensions and fatigue rob your skin of its 
natural oils and moisture. You must replenish 
these softeners every day, or your skin quickly 
takes on a harsh feel... a dry, lined, older look. 
Each velvety Pond’s Cold Creaming gives your 


skin the oils and moisture it needs—keeps it 


skin is immaculately 


jar today. 


looking smooth, with a young suppleness. 
This quick, easy way of using 
T “ . . 7 
Pond’s Cold Cream is especially beneficial 
Fe . . . 
to facial contour, facial tone 
1. Every night, circle fluffy fingerfuls of Pond’s Cold 
Cream briskly up from throat to forehead. This Pond’s 
circle-cleansing releases embedded dirt. Stimulates cir 


culation. Tissue off this first creaming well. 


2.Now—a_ snowy, beautifying “rinse” with fresh 
fingerfuls of Pond’s Cold Cream. This time, tissue off 
lightly -leaving invisible traces of cream fo1 softening 


your skin overnight, protecting it by day. 

Tonight, see an astonishingly quick change in 
Get Pond’s Coid Cream in the large 
You'll find it nicer 
compared with the smaller jars, you average a 


your skin! 
to dip into, and 


third more cream for your money! 
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The man looked taken aback, and pulled 
off his hat. ‘“‘ You are Mrs. Luke Ashton, 
ma’am?”’ he said. 

“Yes, What can I do for you?” 

“Mrs. Ashton, is your husband at home?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said I. ‘We entertained a 
few friends for dinner. and the gentlemen are 
stil] at their wine. Will you be seated?”’ 

I turned to send Ahmed for my husband, 
but he had already disappeared. 

“T have a warrant in my pocket,” said the 
leader, ‘‘ for a gambling den that my spies led 
me to suppose was in this house, madam.” 





“You are mistaken,’’ said I, “you have 
picked the wrong house. Only myself and my 
husband and our friends are here.”’ 

“Tm afraid I have got the wrong house,” 
said the man, “‘or if not the wrong house, at 
any rate the wrong information. I must apol- 
ogize for breaking in on you like this! I know 
the Quakers well. I know no Quakér would 
tolerate the breaking of the gambling law.” 

At this moment my husband entered the 
room. He turned to the visitors, and became 
stern. “‘And what, sirs, may I ask, are you 
doing in my house?” 

“Well, Mr. Ashton,” said the leader, “you 
know the law against gambling is very strict, 


Betty Crocker developed the recipe... 
SoftasOk made it posable ! 


NEW! A CHIFFON LAYER CAKE 


and we are putting it down wherever we find 
it. We were given a tip that led us to this 
spot. Mrs. Ashton has explained things and 
we can only apologize. I wish you good eve- 
ning, madam, and you, sir. We didn’t know 
it was a Quaker house.” 

My husband made some coldly polite re- 
joinder, and went with them to the door. 

“T see!” said Lady Diana casually, @ 
propos of nothing in particular. . 


I did not see my husband again after the 
visit of the police. Apparently he went home 
with the young man I called “Byron.” I 
could easily imagine that Byron was too 


SOFTASILK 





WITH ONLY 2 EGGS! 


“So large, so light, 
so luscious... 
IT’S CALLED 


Hoe Light | 
2-EGG CHIFFON” : 


says Betty Crocker 
of Generai Mills 


-—-—— 
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“YOU HAVE TO BAKE IT TO BELIEVE IT!” says 
Betty Crocker. “The silk-spun fineness of 
SOFTASILK Cake Flour is the key to this ex- 
citing, new way to make luxury Chiffon layer 


Betty Crocker’s “Lovelight” 2-Egg Chiffon Cake 


2 eggs, separated 
114 cups sugar 


3 tsp. double-action 
baking powder 


2% cups sifted 1 tsp. salt 
SOFTASILK ¥3 cup Wesson Oil 
Cake Flour 1 cup milk 


14 tsp. flavoring 


Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease gen- 
erously and dust with flour 2 round layer pans, 
8 or 9x 114”, or one oblong pan, 13 x914 x2”. 


Now, just 3 easy steps! 


1. Meringue is the key to this cake 
Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradually beat 
in 4 cup of the sugar. Continue beating until 
stiff and glossy enough to stand in peaks. 


For high-altitude adjustment over 3000 feet write Betty Crocker, Box 100, Minneapolis, Minn. 


cakes with only 2 eggs! SOFTASILK is spe- 
cially made to carry the extra sugar and short- 
ening needed for this airy, delicate glamour 
cake ... So be sure to use SOFTASILK!” 


2. Only 2 minutes batter beating 


Sift remaining sugar, SOFTASILK Cake Flour, 
baking powder, salt into another bowl. Pour 
in Wesson Oil, half of milk. Beat 1 minute, 
medium speed on mixer or 150 vigorous 
strokes by hand. Scrape sides and bottom of 
bowl constantly. Add remaining milk, egg 
yolks, flavoring. Beat 1 minute more. 


SOFTASILK 


CAKE FLOUR 


The world’s most modern 
cake flour 


Each package of Softasilk 
makes up to 6 big cakes! 


3. Simple folding of meringue 
assures fluffy texture 


Just fold meringue into batter by cutting 
down gently through batter, across the bot- 
tom — up and over — turning bowl often. 
Pour into prepared pans. Bake layers 25 to 30 
minutes; oblong, 35 to 40 minutes. 


[See eS eo 

































































LADIES' HO 


drunk to get home by himself, s 
dinner he had been pretty far go 
object after breakfast (which I h 
waited on by John in stately sil 
go to my cousin’s and inquire al 
So the moment I rose from the b 
ble I told John to order me w 
riage there was in the stables, and 
driver to go out. John bowed sil 
away and returned in a momen 
say that he was very sorry but t 
horse or carriage available for m 

“That must be nonsense,” sai 
go out this morning. I can’t wait. 
urgent errand that I wish to ma 
if my husband were here ——”’ 

“Mr. Ashton may be home an 
madam, and then could take yo 
put his carriage at your disposal. 

Perhaps I was infringing etiq 
which I was unfamiliar. Perhaps 
wife had no right to order out 
horses? I thought wistfully of m 
sor, she of the embroidery. I had 
wish to ask her counsel. “ Were y 
against a situation like this? Wh 
do? How did you handle it?” H 
was so sympathetic to me that I 
ture was too. I was sorry that he 
work had been burned, and t 
thought of that odd incident the 


the night before. A little chink of d 
I did not think the light that ca 
that little chink (small as it was, 
than a question mark) was direc 
way at my husband. I thought 
rected at old Tabitha. She seeme 
be the spider in the center of th 
gatherer up of any evil that there 
the house. But here I was in the| 
Instinct, not of reason. 
I walked out of the house into tl 
The natural way of throwing off a 
for me was always to get into the 
And there was more than fresh 
mown grass, sweet scents to be fo’ 
garden. I did not pretend to myse 
straight through the pleached alle 
sundial lawn; and there, sure e 
found Red Cain, busy with his she 
hedges. He did not turn round or 
He went right on with his work. 
was proper manners for a gardener 
“Could you run an errand for m 
said I. 
“T hope so, ma’am,” said Red. eg 
clipping, without turning round. | 
“T want you to go to the stable/{d 
see whether there really is no availaifh 
and carriage for me.” 





Rip bent down to gather up t! 

twigs to lay them in the wheelbarr¢ 
“I’m sorry I can’t do that er 

you,” said he. 
ni@anwtcm 

“No, ma’am. It would occasion r 
I were to go to the stableyard for 
such a trip, with such a message. Abi Ba 
is my duty as a good gardener not to 
remark.” 

The sense of hostility, of secrets, }mil 
teries thickened around me even out 
the sunshine, and I instinctively sai 
thing that I had not thought of sayir 
It just sprang out. 

“You're on my side, aren’t you?’ 

He then turned his face toward |}. 1 
eyes met mine, flower-blue, direct as jf f 

“Yes, Mrs. Ashton, I’m on your s® 

The fact that he did not say “Vi 
you mean by sides?” or anything | 
only confirmed the rightness of my i) 
He, too, was aware of some of the thit} 
I.was aware of. There were “sides” 
house, and one of them was against } 

“Then give me your advice,” saij[l. 
want to go out and look for Patsy.” 

“And where did you think of look: 
her, ma’am?”’ said Red. 1 

“At my cousin’s. That’s where I wj# 
she had probably gone.”’ 

“T should think to drive to your js! 
wouldn’t be at all a bad idea,’’ sa| 
thoughtfully. “If that’s your raters 
the matter up yourself. No one can 
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“\yn person to the stableyard and see 
~ buld dare refuse your orders, as mis- 
fle house—the master’s lady —to put 
“shto the curricle or landau and take 
“lever you command.” 
“t/as all I needed. He was an English- 
ew what was expected of the mas- 
_ I turned away and went straight 
‘tableyard. There were three horses 
omfortable meals in their stables, 
‘Jam in a loose box. 
»f these horses will do very well for 
1 I. “Or two, if whatever vehicle 
requires two horses. Please harness 
nce. I’m going to take a drive.” 


















: rdishes as fast, 
easily as TUFFY. 


*/sause only TUFFY is tough enough 
| scrub crusted pans, gentle enough 


\’ washes finest china... takes 
y food faster than mops, dishrags, 
. Yet TUFFY never scratches. 





‘Y scrubs pots and pans... 
' out stubborn, crusted foods that 


orush, No food sticks to TUFFY. 


Y washes silverware...digs out 
what sticks in fork tines. Then 
Y rinses out clean, fresh as new. 





ALWAYS RINSES CLEAN | 


‘TUFFY 


scrubs yet 
doesn’t scratch 


never smells—never sours 
because it rinses clean 


U.S, PAT. NO. 2,601,771 
1E S$.0.S, CO., CHICAGO; TUFFY OF CANADA, LTD., 
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“It’s the master’s orders that no one but 
himself is allowed to order out the horses,’ 
said the stableman uncomfortably. 

“T will settle it with the master,” said I. 

“We're supposed, in master’s absence, to 
take orders from Mistress Tabitha,” said the 
man, hesitating awkwardly. ‘“‘I could send 
and ask her, ma’am.”’ 

“Don’t dare!” said I. “Surely you realize 
that I am the mistress here now?” I stood 
in the yard and watched while they got out 
an elegant open carriage called a landau and 
harnessed a horse in it. Ahmed (whom, as 
usual, I had not noticed) sprang into the 
carriage in front of me, and we drove out 
through the big gates at the back of the 
yard. These gates led by a side sweep into 
the drive before the house, and there at the 
front door was another carriage! 

The visiting carriage was a closed chaise, 
and I was astonished when the door opened 
and out stepped my husband and Lady 
Diana. The latter was wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat in the new fashion. Colored 
glass pendants hung down all around the 
brim and made a kind of glistening veil, very 
fetching, but very concealing to the expres- 
sion if the wearer wished. They came to 
where I sat in my open landau. 

“Why, good morning, my dear,” said my 
husband. “‘ Where are you off to at this early 
hour ?”’ 

“Why, I’m going to my cousin’s, of course, 
to inquire after Patsy!” 

I had always felt that my husband had the 
most perfect command of his expression, and 
had admired his ability to conceal his feel- 
ings. But I saw this time a very slight change 
in his countenance. I couldn’t exactly name 
it, I could-only say that there was a slight 
flicker of change in his expression. 

“T told you so,” said Lady Diana gaily. 
But nonetheless it seemed to me there was 
an undercurrent of meaning between them. 
““She’s no sit-at-home-and-see-what-happens 
lady!’”’ She opened my carriage door and 
stepped in beside me. “May I come with 
you, dear Mrs. Ashton? You and I are due 
to have a talk.” 


Ths move took me by surprise. I distinctly 
did not want to take Diana with me. And 
above all I wanted to talk to my husband. I 
wanted to get an intimate word from him, 
but did not know how to do it in front of a 
third person. 

“Luke?”’ I said, with appeal, and en- 
treaty. 

He understood, at least in part. “I must 
explain my absence,” he said. “‘Poor young 
Sam Coburn was too screwed to get home 
alone. I took him home in my carriage and 
dosed him and put him to bed, and then the 
poor youth burst out with all his troubles. It 
seems he’s been wild and has run into debt 
on the turf. So I arranged to lend him some 
money. I knew his deceased father. Unfor- 
tunately I hadn’t a great deal of money in 
my pockets, and he couldn’t take my check 
to the bank and cash it, today being Sun- 
day. But he needed spot cash. So it occurred 
to me that Lady Diana might be able and 
willing to cash my check for him, and called 
on her. And here we are, coming to tell you 
all about it.” 

“Shall I stay?” said I, glowing at my 
husband’s generous kindness to poor Sam 
Coburn. 

“No, no. I’m off now to take the money 
to Sam’s creditors. They’re not the kind 
that will be at church! We will meet later. 
Lady Di will take care of you. Enjoy your- 
selves!” 

He waved us off. 

We did not go to my cousin’s after all. The 
first few words that Lady Diana had to say 
to me caused me to change my orders to the 
coachman. 

“Patsy is not at your cousin’s,’’ Lady 
Diana said. “I know where she is. I didn’t 
know last night, but I know now. I don’t 
quite know how to explain what I’m going to 
tell you, Rose. May I call you Rose? Don’t 
you feel that we are becoming friends? I’ve 
hoped that in spite of everything you were 
beginning to be my friend.” 

“Why, yes, Lady Diana,” said I, “you’ve 
been very kind to me.” 


“That’s not the right answer,’’ said Lady 
Diana. “I want a woman friend very badly, 
and I’ve hoped ever since that very first 
day—when you put me in my place so 
neatly !—you would be the one. I didn’t ex- 
pect it beforehand. But you fascinated me.” 

“T should be happy, of course, to have you 
for a friend. But forgive me if I am awkward 
and shy. I’m anxious and puzzled about my 
dear old nurse.”’ 

“Patsy is at my house!” said Lady Diana. 

I began to tremble. Indignation, fear— 
yes, something like fear seized me. At any 
rate I was moved in a way which I couldn’t 
control. 
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Says: ‘Beautiful and 
they save you work 
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Only at Godell's can yo 


tain, radiator heat. 


NEW IMPROVED FIBERGLAS IN LOVELY IVORY-WHITE COLOR 


aa at new lou prices 


Godell’s Curtains ... 
a tradition in thousands of homes 


Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping /” 
J 


45 aprcaniste 


u have this 5 YEAR 
GUARANTEE with each purchase. NO IRONING! 
No stretching, hang dry in 7 minutes. Can't 
burn or shrink. Sheds dirt; unharmed by mildew, 
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“Needless to say—at least, I hope it’s 
needless,’’ said Lady Diana—‘‘I knew noth- 
ing about it. They took advantage of our 
absence, yours and mine, at the Queen’s 
drawing room. As you know, I came with you 
straight from the drawing room to your 
house, and stayed at your house until late at 
night. Not until I got home did I find out 
what had happened during my absence. And 
I drove round to your house first thing this 
morning in order to tell you all about it.” 

I lifted my eyes urgently to the coach- 
man’s back and leaned forward. Ahmed read 
my wish, jumped up onto the back seat and 
touched the coachman’s back. He looked 
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There is long-lasting loveliness in Godell’s Curtains made of newer, finer, sheerer 
miracle Fiberglas. Our weave makes for longer wear and more beautiful appearance. 


Each pair hangs softly and gracefully. 3 Styles . 


now for immediate delivery. 


RUFFLED 6” baby headed, dainty edged, per- 
manently stitched ruffles. All sizes wide enough 
to criss-cross (as shown) or hang Priscilla style. 











Width to pair Length Usually NOW 
86" $6.98 $ 4.59 
86" . 7.98 4.98 
86"... 8.98 5.59 
86” : 9.98 5.98 
OG cccatiece 10.98 6.59 
OGM acc sebacasseveceae 11.98 7.39 
060 tee 12.98 7.98 
C6 ee ti. 13.98 8.59 
174” (Double Width)........ 19.98 12.98 
174" (Double Width).......81% 21.98 13.98 
174” (Double Width).......90% 23.98 14.98 
174” (Double Width) ....... 99" 25.98 15.98 
250” (Triple Width)........72" 29.98 20.98 
250” (Triple Width)......... 81" 31.98 21.98 
250” (Triple Width).........90" 33.98 22.98 
250” (Triple Width) 99" 35.98 23.98 
324” (Quadruple Width).90” 45.98 32.98 
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WHY SUCH AMAZING VALUES? 
Because Godell’s are the largest manufac- 
turers and direct-to-you distributors of Fiber- 
glas Curtains in America . . . which means 
tremendous savings in purchasing, production 
and distribution. We pass these SAVINGS on 
to you! 


GODEiL'S, 31 W. 27th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


On orders shipped to N.Y.C. add 3% Sales Tax 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE WITHIN 30 DAYS 
IF-NOT 100% SATISFIED e : 


. . 30 sizes to fit any window. Order 


TAILORED Distinguish any room. Double 
stitched 142” side hems. Ample bottom hems, 
beautifully stitched. 


78" wide to pair Length Usually NOW 


ae 36” $4.59 $ 2.98 
” 45" 4.98 3.29 
ss 54” 5.59 3.69 
ee 63" 6.39 4.29 
ot van 6.69 4.69 
8 gi” = 7.39 5.29 
py 90" = 87.98 5.69 
or 99" = =8.39 6.29 
ne 108” 8.98 6.69 


TIERS Add that elegant “decorator” look to 
a room. Use singly or tier on tier (illustration 
shows two pairs). 
72" wide to pair Length Usually NOW 

ue, 30” $ 4.29 $ 2.69 


be 36" 4.69 2.89 
ee 40" 4.89 3.09 
“ 45" 5.29 3.39 


NEW FIBERGLAS DRAPES 
In 7 COLORS 


Lovely textured fabric. Ideal for modern or tra- 
ditional rooms. Each beautiful pair washable and 
sun-resistant. Generous 4” pleats. Size; 86” wide 
pinch pleated to cover windows up to 46”. For 
wider windows use 2 or more pair and connect 
with our Empire Hooks to Draw As One. (Hooks 
Furnished on Request.) 

























per pair 

Length Usually Now 

36” sisdcvrncsaicsdicnciioense CIS ~ § 4.98 
MS” i ississiancatidecsiieneunitioin: 9598 5.89 
Mee caitessiveanaatistentenriiess, WOLGe 6.69 
OS™ scitoacosvscecsiziusesvnneeseces Wee 7.59 
TA ccssitissaiivsarssstssiiinsaane 29S 8.39 
Se reisecstiussaes veveeeee 13.98 9.19 
QO” ssvensvscdcyssosscvesasvscoess 14.98 9.98 
99". Gccdcatvbecapacoszeea DERG 10.98 
108” 16.98 11.69 





Colors; Champagne, Rose-Pink, Celadon 
Green, Grey, Gold, Cocoa, White. 


GODELL’S (Dept. 3J) MAILING CHARGES: 
31 West 27th St., To prepay add 30¢ 


New York 1, N. Y. for first pair; 10¢ each 
additional pair, 


Please Send*Fiberglas Items Indicated: 
DRAPES [] CURTAINS [] 
Ruffled [J] Tailored [) Tiers 
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Here’s the Original 
Recipe for 


The Fudge thats 
Winning America 
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Marshmal-o Fudge 


MIX rcs 244 cups sugar, 4 stick butter (14 
cup), % cup Pet Evaporated Milk, 
5 oz. Pennant Marshmal-o. 












BRING....to boil and boil 4 minutes, stirring 

/ constantly. 

! we It: . REMOVE. . from heat. 
THY ADD. 1% packages Hershey’s Semi-Sweet 

i Chocolate Dainties. 

' [nee if STURicleyeterore until Chocolate Dainties are dis- 
’ solved, and pour into buttered dish. 

Hh COOL ....then chill. 

en C) --214 pounds fudge. 


It’s Tasty, It’s Fun, It’s Fail Proof! 
It’s Pennant Marshmal-o Fudge! 





-knew thee’d take it 


Does your family like fudge? Then try 
this wonderful Pennant Marshmal-o 
Fudge recipe that everybody’s talk- 
ing about. Yes—this Marshmal-o 
Fudge is a real taste thriller! They all 


on graham crackers just the way it is 
or mixed with Peanut Butter. And 
try a teaspoonful in a cup of cocoa or 
hot chocolate. Get Pennant Marsh- 
mal-o the very next time you shop! 


go for it in a big way. And it’s so easy 
to make. Just follow the recipe above, 
using Pennant Marshmal-o, Hershey’s 
Dainties and Pet Milk. 


There are dozens of other delicious 
things you can make with Pennant 
Marshmal-o, too. Desserts, icings, 
meringues. Youngsters love it spread 


You'll just love Pennant 
Marshmai-o Fudge. Be 
sure and make it with 
Pet Evaporated Milk 
following the recipe above. 
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Use Hershey's Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Dainties 
when you make this famous 
Marshmal-o Fudge. 
The recipe tells you how. 





round quickly. The horses were going almost 
at a walk. 

“Yes, ma’am?”’ 

“Jerry, please drive to Lady Diana’s 
house!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

We turned out of the park at the next gate. 

“They told me ——” said Lady Diana, 
evidently beginning further explanation. But 
I interrupted her quite ruthlessly. 

“T’d rather hear first what Patsy has to 
say,” said I. “She at least was an eyewitness 
and you were not.”’ And who, I said to my- 
self, ave “they”? 

I reminded myself that I had seen Lady 
Diana drive up with my own husband. If 
there- was to be any explanation regarding 
Patsy which involved my husband, I pre- 
ferred to hear it from no third person. 

Lady Diana was manifestly fidgety until 
Patsy appeared, but when she came in Diana 
had the tact to leave 
us alone together. 


I took her by both too, was in| 
hands. “Patsy,” I ADULT LOVE STORY ever the cons 
said, ‘“‘what has uy was which Tj 
happened?” Can you hear me, mother?” I spoke and my | Bl 

BGAN saerchat distinctly into the phone. “I have just were unite 


I never expected to 
see. Her mouth 
turned down and 
quivered and two 
big tears slowly 
squeezed unwill- 
ingly out of her eyes. 
She took her hands 
away, pulled a big 
handkerchief out of 
her pocket, wiped 
her eyes and blew 
her nose, with a ges- 
ture of one ashamed 
of such emotion. 

“T knew thee’d 
take it hard, Rose. I 


firm 


hard. But I didn’t 
know as thee’d be 
able to come and 
see me. I pretty near 
give that up yester- 
day, they seemed 
that savage!” 
“Who—who did? 


her best. 


Tell me every- GERTRUDE LAWRENCE twice as | 
thing.” 4 usual. But 
“Well, Rose, as Be MRS sound of 


been married to Gertrude Lawrence.” 


“Certainly I hear you, Richard— 
but who is Gertrude Lawrence?” 


@ The bride was the stuff of which 
legends are made, the toast of two 
continents—yet her husband’s 
mother had never heard of her, and 
had little wish to do so. For her 
New England character 


frowned on the theater and on 
those connected with it. Her dic- 
tum on the marriage was, “We will 
not mention it to anyone. Naturally 
none of the people we know will 


mention it to us. In that way it will 
soon be forgotten.” 

The clash between the bright 
spirit that was Gertrude Lawrence 
and the Puritan conscience of her 
mother-in-law forms one of the un- 


forgettably hilarious episodes in suddenly 
the tender story of the great ac- was SO 
see him 


tress’ happiest years off-stage, told 
by the person who knew and loved 























LADIES’ HOME Jc 


I saw that I should not and ou 
try to get anything more out 9 
soothed her, promised visits, and 
minutes more she excused herself, said g 
and went away. No doubt Lady | 
waiting somewhere in sight of the d 
cause it had not long closed behind] 
when Diana came back again. 


i DO hope you feel fairly satisfied, ¢ 
Mrs. Ashton,” she said. “I'll take god 
of Patsy, and she’ll have plenty to & 
Sewing, and oddments of work that sh 
Apparently she and Tabitha had a big} 
and Patsy had to go somewhere in a/ 
Someone thought of my house. Of cour 
only too glad —both to oblige you and} 
own sake. She’s invaluable! No dou} 
arrangement will be only temporary,’ 

Although I felt she meant to be kind 
Diana’s words gave me a fresh ca 
uneasiness, 
minded me th; 
























present, ai 
her farewel 

After lur 
dered abi 
garden pai 
to be out 
was cheerin 
flected that 
to have lef 


suspense wé 
ing my heat 


far as I can tell thee, By RICHARD STODDARD wheels _ broke 
it was all that ALDRICH silence and tf! 
er eee an Beginning in the April Journat— en hou 
I’ve give my word Five Parts garden, and I} 
that I won’t make on to the | 
trouble for thee. peace of 


And therefore, Rose, I shall tell thee no 
more. I would have put up with just about 
anything for thy sake, Rose, and I put up 
with a lot more than thee knew anything 
about. But they made me understand clear 
that the longer I stayed the worse it would 
be for thee. So I come away yesterday while 
thee was with the Queen. I had no choice. It 
was all planned. She had her men ready to 
carry me out if I balked. Matilda went to my 
room and went through all my things and 
packed my trunk while I was with thee, fit- 
ting and stitching on thy dress!” 


i SAT down. I was trembling still. I was 
deeply perplexed. Wounded. Angry. The 
chief thing that established itself in my mind 
was this—that in my absence there had 
been a quarrel (and very natural that!) 
between my old nurse, Patsy, and my hus- 
band’s old nurse, Tabitha. And while I was 
still away—my husband had sided against 
me. For was it not to “‘side against me” to 
turn out my old nurse and send her to live 
among strangers, when she had crossed the 
wide Atlantic for my sake, just to take care 
of me—she, the most conservative, most 
timid of women? Something had been done 
behind my back. And my husband had been 
in collusion with my enemy! I could not but 
regard Tabitha as a kind of enemy, childish 
as it might be to think so. Her enmity 
meant nothing to me. But that my husband 
should take her’ part—that cut me deep. 























pond lawn. But looking at the quiet 
made me remember over again th 
had interrupted between Lady Dia 
Red Cain. More questions than were 
fortable pressed within me. 1 
. I wandered on and soon emerged int( 
open expanse of the kitchen garden. Red 
was there, arranging the nets over the st 
berry beds to keep the birds from hel 
themselves too liberally to the fruit. 1 
certain that he saw me, but as was his 
tom he took absolutely no notice. 
the mistress and he was a nobody, uh 
summoned him to life by a word. The elt 
head gardener was here also, digging in 
potato bed. I paused beside the pota' 
sniffing the nice earthy smell of them, 
said to old Stokes: 

“T hope we shall have some of your 
cious peas again tonight!” 

“Yes, ma’am, peas is being picked. 
tress Tabitha’s orders have already ¢ 
down.” 

Mistress Tabitha, indeed. A most 
Quaker resentment filled my heart. 1 
small pinpricks were almost as bad to 
as the larger things. I left him, walking 
slowly around the garden as if I were obs 
ing the layout of the plants with a holy 
keeperly eye, and then, turning up 4 iy 
box-edged path near Red Cain—who hay 
grant, caused his work to bring him seWjj 
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DSERTS that can’t be bought, hundreds of them 
hiffon pies. Bavarian and Spanish creams, whips, 
hges and other treats with fine flavors galore. 





1 
TO SPECIAL DIETS. Doctors recommend the Knox protein drink:— 


1 


ty 1 envelope Knox in }% glass water or fruit juice, not iced. Stir briskly, 
< quickly. In every Knox package there is a list of free special-diet booklets. 


CIPE— (Illustrated above) 
Chocolate Cream Pie 


. Soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in Y2 cup cold milk in top 
of double boiler. 

. Add 1 cup semi-sweet chocolate 
morsels, 4 cup sugar, and % tea- 
spoon salt. 

}. Stir over hot, not boiling, water until 
chocolate is entirely melted. 

. Add 1 teaspoon soluble instant 
coffee (optional). 

}. Beat with rotary beater until well blended. 

. Stir in 1% cups chilled evaporated 
milk and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

. Chill until slightly thickened. 

. Whip until fluffy. 

). Turn into 9-inch baked pastry or 
crumb shell. 

¥. Decorate with thin layer‘of sweetened 
whipped cream, if desired. 


Get to KNOW 


KNOX 


the real gelatine 


Teer Litia-) ua 





ONE package gives you 
gelatine for 4 recipes 


SALADS right down a man’s alley—a parade of fruit 
and vegetable combinations, quick aspics and non- 
sweet molded salads ideally suited to a man’s taste. 


NG- what Knox is do 
for folks these days! 


See how many wonderful, easy ways that real, unflavored gelatine 


can help you to good eating and well-being. 








MAIN DISHES for special luncheons. Fancy though 
thrifty, jellied dishes with meats, seafoods, vegetables, 
cheeses, eggs 


leftovers and other low-cost mixtures. 








TESTED EAT-AND-REDUCE PLAN— Without pills, exercise or hunger pangs, you 
can lose 3 to 7 pounds a week if overweight because of too many calories. Easy, natural 
and pleasant, you can enjoy three good meals a day. Get this free 40-page guidebook. 


2 TOP RECIPE BOOKS 


1. “Better Meals With Gel- 
Cookery’’— extra-special des- 
serts, salads and main dishes. 

2. Knox Eat-and-Reduce 
Plan — gives full directions, 
daily menus, recipes, food calo- 
rie counts, day-to-day chart, etc. 


MAIL TODAY 
Knox Gelatine, Box LH-5, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Send me the following free books described at 
left—(Check one or both) 

“Better Meals With Gel-Cookery” 

[| Knox Eat-and-Reduce Plan 




















Pretty housewife Mrs. Dolores Dalzell uses detergents daily — but doesn’t 
take chances with her hands. 


“I scrub 1600 sinks 
a year... but I’m proud of 
my pretty hands !” 


Only 10¢ to wie plus tax Dolores Dalzell’s shining home is proof of the good job 


detergents can do. She uses them to scrub over a thousand 
sinks a year. ( You scrub that'many, too! ) 





Without detergents, she’d work much harder. But the 
same detergent action that cuts right through grease, can 


rob her hands (and yours ) of nature al oils, and leave 
them rough and red. 
3 Dolores’ solution? After detergents — after any harsh 
a Gias soap or cleanser, she smooths pure, white Jergens Lotion 
on ri gh Caw ay. 


It penetrates instantly (instead of just “coating” the 


LOTION 


skin ) with two softening ingredients used by doctors. 
Except for the way her home sparkles — you'd never 
guess Dolores uses detergents. Her hz inds are as soft and 
pretty as the day she was married! Use the world’s most 





popula: care — and keep your hands safe, too! 


Use Jergens Lotion - avoid detergent hands 
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yards in my general direction—I said to him 
as I passed: 

“Come to the lily pond. I have something 
to say.” 

As I expected, he gave not a sign that he 
heard me. He was a most discreet pretender. 
Did that make him less trustworthy, or 
more? Certainly he had a secret of his own, 
and he was a man used to secrets. But he 
was not unique in that. The house seemed 
full of them. Or perhaps it was my imagina- 
tion? I must guard against getting morbid 
and suspicious. 


i- was refreshing sitting on one of the 
stone benches beside the lily pond. Dragon- 
flies darted jerkily and hovered with their 
strange suspended animation above the lilies. 
The place was very green, shady and quiet. I 
had not been there many minutes before 
Red Cain appeared. He went down on one 
knee and prepared to prune the plants. But 
he was within easy earshot of a low tone, 
even of a whisper. 

“Well, madam,” said he, 
get on with your cousin?” 

“T didn’t go to my cousin’s!”’ 

“What?” He turned round upon me with 
a face of surprise. ““What? After all that 
trouble—ordering out your carriage and 
all—you didn’t go to your cousin’s? Why, 
how was that, madam?” 

I felt for some reason that aoe question 
was important. Not only 
to me but to him. Or that 
it had an intrinsic impor- 
tance of its own. 

I told him exactly what 
had occurred. He remained 
kneeling on one knee. It 
was an attitude of sus- 
pended motion that could 
rapidly turn into one of 
work or departure. But in 
the meantime I felt it was an attitude of the 
closest, most complete attention. 

“So that’s where your woman went!”’ said 
he slowly, when I had quite finished. “‘ You 
all but met the carriage. I take it you came 
home earlier than was expected.” 

I took this in. 

“Tt was a plan, then. A plot to get Patsy 
away while I was out? It wasn’t a sudden 
flare-up?” 

“T don’t myself have any doubt that it 
was a plan—with a purpose.” 

“But what purpose could there be?”’ 

He stood up and went through the arch 
cut in the ancient seven-foot yew hedge be- 
hind me, and looked up and down the hedged 
turf walk. Then he returned. 

“T’ll answer your question with another. 
Ask yourself, ma’am—what result does it 
have?”’ 

“What result ?”’ I wondered. ‘‘ Why, none. 
It only gratifies Tabitha’s malice and leaves 
me ...a bit lonely. The other servants are 
strangers. I was sure of Patsy. She was my 
own.” 

“That’s immensely something. Put that 
all together.” 

He hesitated. Walked round the lily pond 
in front of me, examining his plants. and 
came round again to my other side, by the 
periwinkle bed. I felt he was marking time, 
debating with himself whether to say some- 
thing. I waited expectantly and he looked me 
straight in the eyes and smiled. 

“You’ve never been afraid, have you, 
madam?” he said. He spoke as one who 
expresses a conclusion he has come to, not 
as one who asks a question. I smiled in re- 
turn, feeling an unreasonable delight at 
something. I could not quite tell what. 
Something young and gay had come into 
the garden, something brave and lively, 
nothing to do with past monks or present 
mysteries and malice. 

“T’ve never had anything to be afraid 
of!” said I, challenging life. ““Why should 
le” 

“And I hope you never may!”’ said he, 
glowing on me. “If anything does make you 
afraid, get word to me. And remember this, 
madam—nothing looks more secure than a 
trap.” 


“how did you 


‘thing. I’ll drink your health in dew a 


The ideal political system 
is that under which the 
other fellow pays the taxes. 

—Dublin Opinion 
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“You do talk in mysteries!” said J 
know more than you say.” 

“Tf I make that plain—for you 
put myself in your hands. So don’ 
away.” 

“T won’t even ask what you n 
husband will take care of me! 
that I’m not trapped!” 

Red picked up his shears and begay 
off their blades with an oily rag take 
his pocket. He gave close attenti 
task. I watched it, fascinated, puzzli 
what his warnings meant. 

“Tabitha’s not that dangerous,” I¢ 
last. r, 

His blue eyes met mine. “Neyer 
estimate an enemy,” he said. “But yet 
right. It’s more important never to sit 
and shiver. I believe you’re equal t¢ 


rise tomorrow. . . . Someone’s coming 

“And since when,” said Luke, ste 
on the silent turf through the arch f 
me, “have you thought it proper to ea 
a flirtation with my servants?” | 

Cain had withdrawn like a shadoy 
uprooted periwinkle on the grass, with 
earth around its roots, was the only ey 
that he had been there. I was left alon 
a suffocating sense of shock to face a hu 
who had extraordinarily put me in th 
But I sprang to my feet to throw off 
natural feeling. I had been wanting Lu 
day! I went to him quickly with m 
outstretched, anxious to come to con 
understanding. 
took me by the 
held me in front 
an arraigned pri 
grip was new to 
face ‘was differen 

“Luke I’m wa 
you! It’s about Patsy 

“‘Answer me,” 
he. “It’s I who ha 
ask for an exp) 
They told me at the house that you! 
turned. I came into the garden to look for 
And what did I hear? My gardener 
a tone of close intimacy with my w 

I stood now passive in his grasp, 
think calmly, trying to see things 
point of view. What had he oye 
Nothing wrong. Yet the mere tone o 
ity might seem wrong in England. 1 
seeing me against a background alien 
I tried to get away from this curious 
which I had suddenly been made t 
guilty, and to get to a place where I 
speak honestly to his honesty. I said 
self that after all J had thought he wat 
wrong. I had at first had an accusing at 
toward him. I saw it plainly, now that 
turned the tables. My silence made 
me a slight shake. He thought it wasa 
of fear. Was he trying to frighten n 
ther? Could he be trying to bully me?! 
sense! Of course not! 

“Luke,” said I, “it’s not your faul i 
Tabitha’s, but something is very V¥ on 
this house. Something unkind has heal 
behind my back. Please tell me ——” 


I: you are trying to talk to ne 
in this new harsh voice, ‘“about some dol 
tic quarrel between your old nurse andr 


long cast a spell on me with your dey 
beauty, your confiding ways, your innoce 
But you are like all women. Your innoei 
will last no longer than your protection f 
temptation. I have left you too much al 
I can’t always avoid having handsomes 
ants, and don’t choose to dismiss 
merely because I have a young wife. In 
put a guard on you. I’ve had this e 
before. From now on, madam, you 
nowhere alone—not even in this garden. 
nor in the house. You are my precious 
and I shall keep you in a locket.” 

I could not believe my ears. But for 
hard grips still on my wrists like fette 
should have almost supposed that I 
dreaming or that he was joking. 

“Dearest,” said I gently, “don’t let's 
any more now. Let’s just be quiet togé 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82 
Later on you will be able to listen to what I 
want to say!” 

“T think,” said he, “that you don’t fully 
understand my point. Or you don’t choose 
to. But you will learn.” 

“T hope to learn,” said I. 

He let go of me then, and the moment my 
hands were free I used them to put them 
round his neck and try to bend his stiff head 
down to kiss me. For a moment he resisted. 
Then all of a sudden his arms went round me 
fiercely, and he strained me closely to him- 
self and kissed me until I had hardly any 


breath. I had never been so handled and was 
a little shocked. But perhaps this was part of 
those married rights of which Luke said I 
was still ignorant. Then I linked my arm in 
his and we strolled gently and silently to the 
bench and sat down together watching the 
goldfish. I did not say a word about my in- 
jury, and he was now silent as to his. The 
quiet of the evening settled round us. The 
sun, low in the west, no longer reached to any 
part of the grounds, but the sky above us 
was bright. Swallows made their airy evening 
dance, and in a tree to our left a thrush sang 
his repeating liquid song. So we sat in a 
Quaker silence, and I reached out into the 




















unseen which to me was so real, and sought 
the help of heaven in the mysterious troubles 
which seemed to be about me. 

The clanging of the front doorbell broke 
our temporary peace. 

“T am afraid,” said my husband, “that 
that is the arrival of our first dinner guests, 
and you are not yet ready.”’ 

“Am I not ready?” said I as we walked 
back arm in arm. “‘I thought this dress was 
pretty enough to do even for company.” 

“Tt is my pleasure,’ said he, “that you 


dine every day in your Quaker dress—cap 
and all. It is suitable, it is becoming, and I 
wish it.” 
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I wanted to ask him why, but 
start a fresh cause for argument 
a lot between us to be discussed 
important than that. And all of 
postponed until my husband’s { 
calmed down, until a peaceful { 
had resumed its place in his hear, 
for granted that mutual trust w 
base of proper married relations 
Luke might say about my igne 
wife’s duty. 

I went upstairs and changed. | 
ments of quiet in the bedr} 
agreeable to me. I needed solitud@ 
pleased when Matilda knocked 4 
and entered, to help me fasten . 

“T don’t need your help with 
tilda, thank you,” said I. “The 
are not complicated and I’m ace! 
them.” | 

“Mistress Tabitha sent me alq 
madam,” said Matilda, going quie 
her hooking, indeed taking po { 
were of me and of my costume. 





I pulled myself away from 
“Matilda,” said I firmly, ‘go be 
tress Tabitha and thank her for 
ing you. I don’t need you tonight 
whenever I need you.” 

“As you please, ma’am,” she 
the master himself told me as I 
you company while you change 
you such help as I could.’ | 

Then a little cold feeling did 
heart like a lump of ice. I cof 
quickly. 

“Well, since you are here,”’ sai 
me out my clean fichu and the cap 
to wear. You'll find it, I think, ¢ 
shelf of the closet among the hats} 
ter of fact, Matilda, if I’m to weg 
tume frequently I shall need to | 
or two prepared carefully every | 
dered and ironed. Perhaps you { 
that for me!” 

“Certainly, madam,” said Mati) 

Somehow I felt I had won this 
gambit, or she felt I had, which Wi 
as victory. I left her behind tidy 
room with a sullen, defeated look 





Thus evening duplicated the 
that my companion after dinner 
Cassell. We did not attempt to d 
the way of talking. Lady Casse 
patience cards and played, offerin 
me if I liked. I contented myself w) 
Matilda came into the room seve 
bringing coffee, or refreshments) 
making up the fire. Ahmed remain 
the whole time. Like everything c 
here, he is a puzzle. But I am sq 
atmosphere, and I am sure that I fe 
of affection and loyalty reaching 
from this strange little creature. 
tilda is in the room I am begin 
spied on. But Ahmed’s presence 
protection. 


\ 


I find myself beginning to plot 
people. I decided to see Tabitha af 
fast; but not wishing Matilda as a 
set her to washing my caps. Whe 
well into it, I went along the pay 
Ahmed. 

“T’ve seen Patsy,” said I to Tabi 
out preliminary. 

“I’m glad to hear it, ma’am. Y 
Patsy wasn’t well suited here. She 
on with the other servants. Sl 
enough to do, and so she took on 
was out of her sphere, like them cl 
do better where she is.”’ She rubbe 
mittened claw over the other, and 
me with a lively, satisfied spite. I 
silent, expecting more. I was not W 
silence drew her on. 

“‘She’ll do better, that is, if you 
ma’am!”’ She openly grinned. 

“What do you mean, if I allow 

“Well, the master said you’d bet 
that if he needs to move her— 
uncomfortable place —he’s got the 
do it. You understand me, mistre 

That sneer was open too. 

“You mean you are trying to u 
a hostage?” said I, angrier than 
been in my life. 
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_ Je’ll be all right, mistress, she'll be 
t rain, as long as you do what I and 
s) want,” she brought out brazenly. 
dare to speak to me of the mas- 
4 I. ‘“That’s my business!”’ 

», maybe,” said Tabitha, pulling in 
But he can have Patsy spirited 
very day, where you'll never find 
n’t care nothing for old Patsy, but 
ot for his old nurse. So be careful, 
/hat’s all I say. Be careful!” 

> areful?”’ 

. | thing much, ma’am—nothing hard! 
 liging to my Mr. Luke and kind to 
\/Tabitha. Just be a good Quaker, 
ure—or should be!” 

ould not put my back up, but it 
Vat does she know about Quakers? 
not kind to you?” said I coldly. 
ulon’t come to see me every day, 
_ very morning after breakfast poor 
b 1a watches for you and watches for 


4 at back to Lydia. She went through 
fis. What was the chain on the leg 
fb 1to pull it in to perch in this stuffy 
erst Mrs. Ashton—did she visit you 
?” said I. 

j dy, so she did, ma’am, and glad to 
i 

, thought I. The beady eye watched 
Ja sort of crafty triumph, as a cat 
y ch a wounded mouse. But I am not 
cand I am not that much wounded— 
/nistakes me. She thinks pacifism is 
©. Nothing could be farther from 


:)good-by for now,”’ I said. “‘ Tomor- 
vaps I will bring a book and read to 
| 

) out. 

I knew where Luke was, I could 
"a message, an appeal. It hit me 
/-I did not know where my husband’s 
yyusiness was. 

abitha was going to beguile him to 
\tsy further (in order to hurt me), 
‘ld she wait for me to give offense? 

e would act unprovoked. She had 
»roved it. I must get to Luke first. 
't that there was no time to lose. 
| was only one person who knew what 
*+on—perhaps even more than I did. 
2 would be unable to act. But to try 
‘a though it would give color to my 

3 suspicions) seemed the only chance. 
‘down at my pretty inlaid desk 
desk) and thought a moment, pen 
I found Ahmed close at my elbow, 
pat me with speaking eyes. He was 
to crisis. He expected a message. 
eady. 

bs “They are going to use Patsy as a 
I folded the slip of paper small, with 
jon or signature, and pressed it into 
open palm. He promptly bent his 
1 sucked the paper into his mouth. 
sodded and smiled. But how could I 
‘m to the gardener? I took the slen- 
ight-iron shovel hanging beside the 
and pretended to dig in the rug. 

e was enough. Ahmed nodded and 
iway. He slithered past Matilda in 

ay, much as a spaniel might. 
ed to go down, but Matilda inter- 


se, madam, your cap!” And as I 
- ber—‘“‘Didn’t the master leave or- 
e did to me, ma’am. I’ve got one 


well! But may it not be touching, in 
nat my husband (who gives no other 
deing a religious man) values every 
of his wife’s religion so highly? He 
lave thought that a Quaker was 
unfashionable thing to be, but in- 
is proud of it. He wants to show it 
me take his insistence on my dress in 
rit. 
- were fifteen dinner guests tonight, 
1ade quite a little stir in the drawing 
2fore dinner. I sat down to talk to 
eglass, who was patting the couch by 
; He had established a queer sort of 
ip with me. I thought that he was 
ig me as a Curious specimen, perhaps, 


from the wild woods of America. But I also 
thought that I detected that he was an un- 
happy man, and this gave me a sympathy 
for him. 

“Lord Rivers, tell me, is this a typical 
English fashionable party?” 

“What is that you call me? Lord Rivers?” 
he said, leaning his ear to me a little. He 
chuckled. “That’s what you thought your 
husband said? Oh, well, that’s as good a 
name as any, Mrs. Ashton. I will be Lord 
Rivers for you. But as to your question— 
what’s the matter with this party?” 

“Well, there seem to me rather few la- 
dies,”’ said I. 
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Lord Rivers cleared his throat. He scratched 
the side of his nose. ‘‘H’m-m, it’s true, yes. 
But you may feel yourself a very successful 
hostess, I assure you. The little gatherings 
here are becoming so popular among a very 
select circle that I have heard that a royal 
duke is going to appear here three days from 
now—none other than the Queen’s cousin, 
the Duke of Cambridge.” 

“Oh, I remember him when I was intro- 
duced to the Queen,”’ said I. “‘He seemed to 
be a friend of Lady Diana’s.”’ 

“Don’t bé too observant, Mrs. Ashton. 
One day those very bright and very innocent 
eyes of yours will see too much.” 
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“Too much?”’ I said, looking him straight 
in the eye. 

“Too much for your peace—and for our 
comfort,’ he said. “‘ Just take things as they 
are, Mrs. Ashton—take them at their sur- 
face value. That’s wisest. Think always that 
you have come from one country to another, 
and from one set of customs and manners to 
others quite different.” 

“T’m afraid I’m not a successful hostess,” 
said I impulsively. “I’m hardly a hostess at 
all. I have very little part to play.” 

“My dear young lady,” said he, “you are 
the very center of this gathering. You are the 
big draw. You make it normal—you make it 
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right. You give the whole thing counte- 
nance.”’ 

“I’m afraid you are only paying me ex- 
travagant compliments!”’ said I. 

“No, no, indeed,” said he. “I could pay 
you extravagant compliments, and they 
would all be true. You have a rare beauty! 
But your mirror can tell you that. Pretend 
you are my granddaughter—as your age 
would entitle you to be—and listen to what 
I say in quite another field and mood. Do 
you know that subtle thing which bankers 
call credit? You are your husband’s credit!” 

I supposed he meant something to do with 
my fortune, and was not sure that his re- 
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marks were quite in good taste. Yet I liked 
him and found him easy to talk to. At this 
moment, however, there was a little flutter 
of Lady Diana entering the room. 

Luke was standing by the mantelpiece and 
Lady Diana made her way straight to him. I 
got up from my sofa and went across to-them 
in time to hear Lady Diana say softly: 

“Patsy has disappeared!” 

My eyes happened to be on Luke’s face 
watching his stiff expression in greeting Lady 
Diana (as if he wore a mask). And I saw a 
look of startled consternation momentarily 
take its place. He took her by the elbow, 
which turned her toward me, and her eyes 


Aerheart bayap 














met mine momentarily with misery and fear. 
“T couldn’t help it,” she said to me in a 
low tone, ‘“‘I wasn’t there!” 

“What happened?” said I. 

“Tt seems she went out. I never thought of 
her doing such a thing. She was so nervous of 
the streets. She went out to buy a matching 
ribbon or something of the kind and never 
came back.” 

My husband looked down. His face pre- 
sented an impassive surface. 

“She knows no one in London, I believe,” 
he said, ruminating, “and no one knows her. 
No one, that is, outside of this household.” 

“T haven’t set the police searching yet,” 
said Lady Diana. 

“Don’t,” said my husband abruptly. “I 
will take charge of this. Nothing more can be 
done tonight. We must go in to dinner.’ He 
rang the bell and gave his arm to Lady 
Diana. 

Young Byron gave his arm to Countess 
Cassell, and Lord Rivers presented his elbow 
with a bow to me. I was glad to have my 
confusion and excitement covered by this 
movement and ceremony. I knew that I had 
flushed up to my hair. But when we were in 
our customary places at the table, Lady 
Diana squeezed my hand under the cloth 
apologetically and tenderly, and whispered 
to me: 

“Don’t fret, dearest Rose! I’ve blamed 
myself all kinds of ways, but she may be 
back even now, you know.” 

I made no answer because I could think of 
none to make that would not be insincere. 
But I did squeeze her hand so that she might 
know that at least I was not angry with her. 


The contrary was true of my husband. He 
was very angry, and I knew him well enough 
to read it. Whatever use he had intended for 
Patsy, good or bad, it had been circum- 
vented by this accident. I could see that he 
gnawed his underlip, blaming himself, I was 
sure, for having deposited Patsy in Lady 
Diana’s careless hands. And my heart warmed 
to Lady Diana just because she was careless. 
I began to feel that she was no plotter. 
She had spoken the truth when she had told 
me that her involvement had not been of her 
own will. But how then could my husband 
have made free with her house in the first 
place? Or, if it had been Tabitha’s scheme 
only, what power had she to do it? 

After port had been served my husband 
nodded to me and also to Lord Rivers, and 
we all rose from the table together. Luke 
came round to my side. 

“Rose, my dear,” he said, with a show of 
kindness, “I think tonight, since we began 
dinner late, we will go straight to our cards. 
Will you think it unpleasant if I claim both 
your lady companions? We shall then have 
four tables.” 

“T don’t mind at all,” said I. “I feel like a 
quiet evening.” 

“T will send Matilda to sit with you in the 
drawing room,”’ he said. 


“T should prefer to go upstairs with a. 


book,” said I dryly. 

“You can’t do that,” 

“Why not?” 

“Because of your responsibilities as host- 
ess. You must at least remain in the drawing 
room.” 

“Well, if it’s necessary for politeness, I 
will stay there,”’ said I, ‘‘and to please you. 
But not if Matilda is planted there with me. 
There is no reason why I should be saddled 
with the company of an unpleasant servant.” 

“T thought you did not seem to object to 
the company of servants,’’ said Luke, with 
sarcasm. It stung me and made me defiant. 

“T draw the line at Matilda,” said I. 

While we were speaking, in order to talk 
to me privately and yet not attract atten- 
tion, he had been pushing me before him 
through the arch into the library, where four 
tables were set out ready for cards. 

“Do my orders mean nothing to you?” 

“Your orders, my dear Luke? Of course 
not!” said I, Jaughing tenderly in his face. 
“No Quaker wife listens to orders. Quakers 
don’t obey their husbands, you know! But 
they are anxious to oblige them in every- 
thing reasonable. As I am anxious to oblige 


” 


you. 


he said curtly. 
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I wanted to put my arms round} 
but it did not seem the moment to 
did try, however, to take his hand 
and kiss it. But it was rigid to my ¢ 
face had turned livid. I saw to my¢ 
ment that he was passionately a 
angrier now with me than he kad 
table with Lady Diana. He was : 
man—a man I had never known, — 

There was a distraction. Approdi 
steps were heard on the gravel d 
the French windows. My husba 
sharply in that direction. And the 
full of gentlemen who had drifted: 
ous tables and seated themselves 
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'e the coming of ‘Mr. Cambridge’ 
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s the Countess Cassell who pres- 
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it I was not reading. I was think- 
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ow sills of this room, too, were 
ye level. The gold brocade cur- 
fanned inward slightly by the 
d. The quiet made my compan- 
, and presently her substantial 
e me aware that she had fallen 
| ead bent onto her plump bosom. 
ropped from her slack hand, but 
ul Ahmed knew better than to 
mn. He stood very near me this 
ost as if he were looking over at 
if my book, which remained un- 
denly a footstep was heard on the 
ran under the windows. The 
hoever he was, whistled a tune 

went. It was familiar —‘‘ Flow 
t Afton”’—the song Lady Diana 
e night before. Only a few bars, 
é casual whistler had passed. For 
seemed so natural that I did not 
particularly. Then it suddenly 
ES this my delayed message? What 
2. . If he had wanted to call me 
. impossible feat for me) he would 
m a pebble in, or whistled a soft 
he choice of tune meant some- 
t up like a sleepwalker and went 
0. The song was standing on the 
idy for use. There on the second 
y written in the margin, I spelled 
s-a-f-e. | had looked closely at the 
usic the night before in order to 
words while Lady Diana sang, to 
if for her. There had been nothing 


When a diplomatic man 
says yes, he means per- 
haps; when he says per- 
haps, he means no; when 
he says no, he is no diplo- 


penciled in the margins then, I was certain. 
Yes, this undoubtedly was my message. I 
took it to my heart. I understood. 

I now felt a deep sense of security. Red 
Cain had not forgotten me, nor had he been 
powerless to help me. How he had done it 


and what he had done I could not guess, but 


that this was his message I felt sure. Patsy 
was safe. | had nothing to fear. 


L. must have been a couple of hours later 
when they all took a courtly leave of me. 
Lord Rivers and my poor young Byron left 
by the front door, and ultimately by the 
front gate in Lord Rivers’ carriage. The 
Duke of Cambridge and his friend, however, 
and presumably some of the others, left 
through the French windows. Perhaps they 
had left their carriage in the stableyard. Yet 
after they went from the hall, I heard no 
carriage wheels. What gave me the idea that 
they walked back through the dark garden, 
winding along the alleys with a torch, to that 
door in the back wall which I had never seen 
undone? I remembered again that the duke 
had not come to dinner. He came for the 
game, for the play. He had certainly enjoyed 
himself. Yet a turmoil of feeling kept me a 
long time from sleep. 

When I woke it was bright morning. My 
husband was sitting on the edge of my bed. 

“Tell me, Rose,” said he, in a very quiet 
voice, while sleep was still chasing away from 
my eyelids—‘“‘are you worried about Patsy?” 

The sudden question in my _ half-asleep 
state brought all the blood 
to my face. I felt the deep 
self-accusing convicting 
blush. Luke took me by 
both wrists. I felt a terrible 
sense of powerlessness. 

“Of course !”’ said I, try- 
ing not to be untruthful. 
Naturally I still could be 
said to be worried until I 

mihi knew actually where Patsy 

: wo was and what she was 

doing. 

“Do you know where the woman is?” my 
husband asked. 

His grip on my soft arms was hurting me. 
I lay very relaxed and passive. 

“Of course I don’t know where Patsy is.”’ 
He gripped harder and I blazed at him, “No, 
I don’t.” 

“Diana says you know more than you 
tell,’ said Luke. His eyes burned into mine. 
But I opened my eyes wide at the injustice 
of this and stared him back. 

“Why, Luke—can you say that to me? 
It’s you who know surely far more than you 
tell. Or at any rate Tabitha does!” 

And then I plunged rapidly before he could 
stop me into a full account of Tabitha’s out- 
rageous behavior the morning before. 

Luke heard me out. Bored into my eyes 
again as if to try to pull out any secret hid- 
den thought. Then he let go of my arms— 
where the marks of his fingers were white on 
my flesh and flushed deep red when he let yo. 

‘“Tabitha’s an old fool!” said he and swung 
angrily out of the room. 

I leaped out of bed, ran to the door and 
locked it, to keep Matilda from coming in to 
help me dress. 

What happened between Luke and Tabitha 
I don’t know, but I had breakfast alone as 
usual. I was not sorry. I needed to think. 
Diana had said to Luke that she thought I 
knew more than I would tell? Is Diana then 
not ‘“‘on my side”? She has pretended so. 
And I searched myself severely also to find 
out what this instinctive question about 
sides meant to me. Who was the other side? I 
had thought up to now it was Tabitha. Could 
it possibly be my husband? 

That was not possible. I wouldn’t let it be. 
I must put myself at once on my husband’s 
side, for better, for worse. Let me only find out, 
discover, what that side was! Patsy seemed 
very small game for his enmity. It was like 
a lion starting a feud with a nice tame house 
cat. It was unreasonable. I came back again 
to my original point of view. I had Tabitha, 
and Tabitha only, to blame for everything. 
My husband was confused by his loyalty to 
his old nurse. Naturally his loyalty to his 
wife must come first, now that he understood 





that his old nurse had really entered a feud 
with his own wife. He had not understood 
before! He had thought the quarrel was one, 
as he had said, between our two old nurses. 
Something beneath his notice. And beneath 
mine. 

I ate my morning porridge cheerfully, 
thinking of the tone in which he had said, 
“Tabitha’s an old fool.’”’ He had gone off 
undoubtedly to put her in her place; and so 
secure me in mine. 


We have had ten days of continuous rain— 
a gentle fine rain, not like the American 
downpour. People come and go in it just as 
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usual. John has a big umbrella which he 
opens with a flourish and holds over the 
heads of callers, as they step from their car- 
riage to the front door. One can’t sit out in 
the garden any more, but it’s nice with a 
hooded cloak or an umbrella to wander now 
and then about the rainy paths. It’s wonder- 
ful weather for weeding, says Red Cain. 
When I meet Red Cain it’s always like the 
sun coming out. He carries an air of gatety 
about him. But it’s a grave gaiety. He may 
hum a tune now and then when he’s earnestly 
tying arambler to a stick or clipping the dead 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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Dial clears your complexion by removing blemish-spreading bacteria 


that other soaps leave on your skin. 


No matter how lavishly or sparingly you use cosmetics, when you wash beforehand 
with Dial, the fresh clearness of your skin is continuously protected 
underneath your make-up. 


For mild, fragrant Dial washes away trouble-causing bacteria that other 
soaps (even the finest) leave on your skin. Dial does this because it contains AT-7, 
known to science as Hexachlorophene. And there’s nothing else as good. It clears the 
skin of unseen bacteria that often aggravate and spread surface blemishes. 





Until Dial came along, no soap could remove these trouble-makers safely and 
effectively. Photomicros at the left prove it. 


No. 1 shows thousands of bacteria left on skin after washing with ordinary soap. 
(So when you put on make-up, they’re free to cause trouble underneath.) No. 2 shows 
how daily washing with Dial removes up to 95% of 
them. And Dial’s AT-7 clings to your skin, so it 
continually retards the growth of new bacteria. 

When you first try this beauty-refreshing soap, 
you’d never guess it gives you such benefits. 

Doctors recommend it for adolescents. With Dial your 
skin becomes cleaner and clearer than with any 

other type of soap. Let mild, fragrant Dial Q rae 
protect your complexion — even under make-up. 2 





P.S. Shampoo a Diamond Sparkle into 


your hair with new Dial Shampoo. 
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tering no hours, and I said aloud: 
, day is a day ‘out of time’ in the 
+ sundial can’t measure it.”” 

S\ay count this moment as a piece 

’ said Red Cain. He stood beside 
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e ent on, “this garden is designed 
s oppers. I knew it in my child- 
. aust-carry eternity away with me 
; chen garden, and not get you into 


- >med so natural to confide in him. 
jstion popped out, useless to ask 
‘y has that Tabitha so much 


ght know something, mightn’t 
hing important—something se- 


» “Does Lady Diana know it too?” 
<e not!’ He flushed as he said it, 

ces entreated my faith. 

‘my husband’s secret, I ought to 

iI said. “I am his wife. I have a 
tha seems to usurp my rights— 
i? , 


sstion is,” he said, “‘can I help 
all I make it worse?”’ 
dlue eyes, looking into mine, were 
and presently gay. 
do you think?” said I. 
somebody—we won’t mention 
ould like to get something against 
protector, Patsy, has been taken 
5, they would have used her as a 
-o make you amenable—and that’s 
ented. Don’t ask questions. Safer 
to know anything. But still she’s 
re on your own. You’re alone. So 
be mighty careful not to give any- 
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I could feel myself blushing red. 

“You overheard ——”’ 

“T heard what Ashton—what your hus- 
band said. Oh yes, I stayed to hear behind 
the hedge, just in case you should need me. 
Absurd of me, of course. A wife and husband 
can settle matters between them, we hope... . 
But jealousy is a disease, and a very painful 
one. It knows no reason. I must guard you 
from me, madam, that in your lovely inno- 
cence you give no handle to suspicion.” 


You mean?” I faltered. 

“T mean I must not talk to you in the 
garden. You are watched. You are listened 
Lon 

I shivered, and glanced round nervously. 

“Now?” I whispered. 

“Not at this moment—I think,”’ said he. 
He held his tall rough head aslant, listening. 
The patter of the rain, the splash of the 
fountain. . . . “I know the sounds of this 
garden well, and my hearing is uncommon 
good. They don’t know yet that you like to 
come out in the rain! But they’ll tumble to it. 
They will see you come in—or see your wet 
cloak, your muddy shoes. Then they will 
know. It won’t be safe again. We’d best not 
linger.” 

But he put his brown, long-fingered hand 
on the sundial, and clasped the metal pointer. 
My hand lay near it. I wanted suddenly to 
touch his hand. I trembled with the longing. 
I think I should have done it, as an iron filing 
moves to a magnet, but for my shy sense that 
he would not like me to take the initiative. I 
knew all at once that he wanted to take my 
hand. I gently opened it, palm up. His 
knuckles grew white with strain, but he held 
on to the sundial. 

“Oh,” he said huskily, faintly, “you are 
too young, too unguarded to be here. You 
are in danger from yourself. An enemy could 
snare you too easily, with your own beauty. 
But I will not let them use me as bait for 
your snare.” 

He let go the sundial and turned away. 

I said suddenly, ‘‘ You are not a gardener, 
Red Cain! Who are you?”’ 

He looked back and smiled. I was irradi- 
ated with his smile. 

“T am your servant, at all events,’’ he 
said. 

“You are my friend!” 

“T am anything you wish—except your 
betrayer! Stay close by your husband.” 

He went through the arch beside the foun- 
tain. And I obeyed his warning. I did not 
linger. I went in, with an unreasonable hap- 
piness, like one who carries a secret talisman. 

We have not talked again. 

(To be Continued) 
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?ORMATION from the youngest: 
‘irl who goes around with a “big 
el” is his “hub cap.” 


chool nurse: “Ten or fifteen years 

our chief problem was the mal- 
rished child, now it’s the over- 
ght one.” 


. husband is a man who, when 
| to get a big box from the corner 
i certain room, goes to the center 
it and, without turning, yells, 
‘hich corner ?”’ 


‘he woman who drives her husband 
ae probably doesn’t unhitch him 
sn they get there. 


old war, warming up on the home 
it: Man, reading evening paper to 
>, “Here’s a job for you, a natural: 
yer wanted for department store’!”’ 


BY MARCELENE COX 


Men have a predilection for women 
who never say “always”’; e.g.: “You 
always leave your coat on a chair.” 


Man who had trouble with stam- 
mering while growing up: “I found 
that my confidence grew and my 
speech improved as soon as I earned 
enough to have a few nickels knocking 
together in my pants pocket.”’ 


Staying in love with the same per- 
son for life is like drinking the morn- 
ing cup of coffee; at first the tempera- 
ture is too high, but it becomes more 
nearly right the deeper you drink. 


When the newly married couple 
down the street, who vowed never to 
go to bed angry with each other, had 
the lights burning all night, the 
neighbors could scarcely refrain from 
speculating. 
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This young lady is a floral expert. 
She’s checking a typical F.T.D. Test 
Order to make certain the flowers are 
fresh, the message is accurate, and 
that delivery and every other ‘phase 
of the order are as promised. 
“Operation Test Order” begins when 
trained shoppers, unknown to mem- 
bers, visit F.T.D. shops. They place 
orders for Flowers-By-Wire, and 


F. T. D. was founded more than 40 years 
ago. Since then, this organization has 
earned the confidence of millions of people, 
who have placed more than 86,989,326 
orders for Flowers-By-Wire. 





check every phase of the florist’s 
operation from beginning to end. 

This program was originated at the 
request of F.T.D. Members them- 
selves. They never know when a Test 
Order is in progress. All they know 
is that it’s a continuing program, de- 
signed to help maintain the usual high 
quality of service .. . to help them 
deserve your confidence. 


And F. T. D. service is worldwide. 18,000 
top-flight florists make up the international 
membership of F. T. D. and Inrerriora. 
You can wire flowers around the world... 
with delivery guaranteed. 


Say it with Howers-By-Wire 
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~ never any worry over “sizes 


The Perfect Gift for any Occasion 


Flowers are always in pe ert t taste. And there’s 
“becoming 
colors”. Reasonable prices mean you get a lot 
for a little. When you send Flowers-By-Wire, 
your greeting gets there telegraph-fast, with 


no danger of damage in cross-country transit. 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


HOW FIT ARE OUR CHILDREN? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 


kind and quantity. Patients lose ground 
when they stop getting exercise. When they 
start again, their conditions improve. 

Several years ago, a group of New York 
orthopedists began to suspect that the back 
troubles they were treating might have 
begun in childhood. Perhaps, they reasoned, 
American children get off to a poorer start, 
muscularly speaking, than the children of 
other lands. What with our school busses, 
our softhearted mammas, our TV sets and 
highly selective system of competitive sports, 
few. of our children have to use their bodies. 
Instead of walking to and from school, our 
children ride. Instead of lugging firewood, 
our children push up a thermostat. Instead 
of rough-and-tumble play, our children cheer 
the team. Or sit in front of a TV set. Or do 
their homework. Or practice the piano. 

The doctors were not the only ones who 
were wondering about the muscular fitness 
of American children. Teachers were also 
beginning to be concerned. Bonnie Hirsch- 
land was one of those teachers. Too many of 
the youngsters in her dance-exercise school 
came to her with muscle weaknesses. Chil- 


Here are some diet luncheons for any woman who feels a weight loss 
five or six pounds would streamline her figure and perfect the fit 
Breakfasts and dinners remain the same, provided y{ 
refrain from having rich desserts and extra helpings of starches. A co 
scientious lunchtime loser should feel flatter in less than two weel 
You'll find this midday dieting comparatively effortless for you—and 
pretty surprise for your family and friends! e By DAWN CROWELL NORM: 
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Diet Luncheons 


Crisp bacon sandwich, whole-wheat toast 
Tomatoes, stewed or sliced 
—. Coffee or tea, plain; or skim milk, 8-ounce glass 


Cottage-cheese salad with pear halves 
Raisin toast, 1 slice thinly buttered 
Coffee or tea, plain; or skim milk, 8-ounce glass 


Chopped steak patty on 1% toasted roll 
Sliced tomatoes and lettuce 
Coffee or tea, plain; 07 skim milk, 8-ounce glass 


Poached eggs, 1 slice toast, thinly buttered 
Tomato juice, large 


1 slice, baked or broiled 
Parsley potato with 14 pat butter 

. Green vegetable (string beans, peas or spinach) 
Coffee or tea, plain; or skim milk, 8-ounce glass 
Open grilled-cheese sandwich 
Coffee or tea, plain; or skim milk, 8-ounce glass 


Lean-meat or chicken sandwich, whoie-wheat toast 


Coffee or tea, plain; or skim milk, 8-ounce glass 
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First in the public schools of a residential 
suburb of New York and later in a smallish 
Eastern industrial city, they tested 4450 
youngsters, aged 5 to 18. Not quite half of 
the children (43.4 per cent) were found to be 
able to perform all the tests. (Possibly the 
results would have been different if farm 
children had also been tested.) 

During the summer of 1952, they gave the 
same tests in seven communities in Austria 
and 91.7 per cent of the youngsters proved to 
have no trouble doing any of them. In Italy 
they worked in three towns and came away 
with virtually the same results. The over-all 
European average was 91.5 per cent suc- 
cesses with 1997 children tested. 

This is all the more serious in view of the 
circumstances under which the European 
tests were given. Since the schools were 
closed for the summer vacation, it was neces- 
sary to go to the colonias, or public rest cen- 
ters, to find the children. These centers are 
operated by church, trade-union or private 
philanthropy to provide a month of good 
food, care, rest and mountain air for the 
children who most need it. For the most part, 
the centers are housed in palaces and summer 
residences of the former aristocracy and are 
able to accommodate several hundred chil- 
dren at a time. 
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TAKE A HOLIDAY! 
Do All Three for a Full Year for just $10! 


Here’s a special combination offer to beat 
all others! 

One that saves you $8.00 over single-copy 
prices, or $4.50 over regular subscription prices! 

Think of it! You get a year’s subscription 
to each of these top favorites: 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
HOLIDAY 
—at just $10 for all three! That’s some bargain! 

Of course, if you now subscribe to any of 
these magazines, your subscription will be ex- 
tended at this bargain price. 

To order, use the handy order form bound in 
nearly every copy of this issue. Be sure to 
take advantage of this bargain offer NOW— 
mail your order TODAY! 

( Allthree must go to same family at sameaddress) 

This offer good for a limited time in U.S., 
U.S. Possessions and Canada only. 





With the co-operation of the authorities, 
the N.Y.U. Medical Center research team 
was able to visit twelve centers, testing chil- 
dren at the rate of some 200 a day. The kids 
each got a piece of candy for their efforts. To 
them, taking the tests was a game, if a rather 
silly one. They enjoyed playing it. 

The adults were equally co-operative. 
Usually they apologized in advance for the 
poor showing they expected the children to 
make, explaining that these were youngsters 
who had had few advantages. They were 
victims of war or the aftermath of war. At 
first the visiting researchers shared these 
doubts. Compared with American youngsters 
these children looked scrawny and _ half 
starved. Some were minus arms or legs as the 
result of stray mines or hand grenades. They 
did not appear to be good prospects for 
muscle tests. 

But they were. One little Austrian boy 
had been mutilated by an unexploded gre- 
nade. He had been fitted with an artificial leg, 
but one sleeve was empty, one eye was gone. 
Even this child passed all the tests easily. 
The number of Europeans who proved defi- 
cient represented only 8.5 per cent of the 
total, compared with 56.6 deficiency in this 
country. The comparative statistics are even 
worse with regard to the number of children 
who failed two or more of the six tests. In 
Europe only 0.3 per cent failed twice. In 
America this group was 16.4 per cent of the 
total—more than fifty times the European 
rate. 

There’s no guaranteeing that a child with 
a strong back won’t become an adult with a 
weak one. Muscles have to be used to be 
maintained. Unless used, they deteriorate 
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No need for elaborate planning! Canada is so close, so 


refreshingly different that you can know the thrill of 
treading foreign soil even though you are on limited time 
and a modest vacation budget. Just head north to your 
chosen beauty spot, or favourite resort, or that city you’ve 
always wanted to see. See your travel or transportation 


F agent soon; send the coupon now. 
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very quickly—as anyone who has ever had 
to spend two weeks in bed has discovered. 
But an Hdult who has developed a good set 
of muscles as a child has more latitude later 
on. He has more to start with as he enters 
the sedentary years. An unaccustomed game 
of golf or a session with storm windows is far 
less likely to prove disastrous. 

On the other hand, a child with poor 
muscles is almost sure to pay the piper later 
on. If his body is so weak or rigid that he 

can’t touch the floor with his fingers or pull 
himself erect from a supine position, there’s 
a good possibility that one day he’ll find him- 
self in an orthopedist’s office. Most doctors 


are unusually conservative people, not in the 
least inclined to extravagant statements. 
One eminent orthopedist has said, “Let me 
examine the children of any given commu- 
nity, and I’ll be able to tell you how much 
backache is in store for that town in years to 
come.” 

It takes much longer to acquire a good set 
of muscles than it does to lose one. An adult 
who has to start from scratch finds it a 
long, tough process—longer and tougher with 
each passing year. For children it’s fun. 
Given half a chance, a child enjoys discover- 
ing and using his body. If he misses out on 
that, he misses one of the important sat- 
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Gently soft for a cold-sore nose 


Blow, sneeze or sniffle into new “wet- strength” 
Scotties—they don’t crumble, they don’t go Sen 
rassingly to pieces in your fingers. Because New 
Scotties are amazingly strong even when wet! As for 
make-up use, these remarkable new tissues remove 








Hold any non-wet strength cleansing 


tissue 
under the faucet. Water makes a hole instantly 


isfactions of growing up. That’s another 
reason why the results of the New York 
University survey should concern every 
American parent. 

Still another is the challenging fact that 
muscular weakness and nervous tension tend 
to go hand in hand. The children who most 
need physical outlet for the strains and ten- 
sions of daily life are the very ones who are 
least equipped for it in the way of muscles. 
Both in Europe and America, the youngsters 
who proved to be muscularly deficient were 
the tense, anxious, jittery ones. Never hav- 
ing developed muscles, they have never been 


able to use their bodies as emotional escape 





ee yet extra strong for sneezes and blows 


NEW “WET-STRENGTH” SCOTTIES 


stand up to heavy-cold blows! 


the “‘wettest”’ 


Se= 99 
comfy 


it actually holds water, without tearing 


Hold a New Scottie under the faucet. See how 


creams with neat dispatch, without : 
shredding messily. Yet they are softer than ever — 
to use on red, sore cold-chapped skin. 

Keep several boxes handy around the house. 
Another great Scott value—Scotties are thrifties. 


BIG FAMILY BOX OR 
HANDY VANITY SIZE 







**‘Scotties,’’ Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


cart wheels. He can stand on his hea¢ 


moves—so long as it’s free—is far | 
portant than getting him to move a 
don’t stick at anything so long that 


fun. And don’t worry about giving 
much of a workout. When he gets 










































































LADIES’ HO 


valves. Instead of taking out 
on a baseball lot or a game of tag 
dren keep their emotions bottled 
sibly take them out on their famili 
ers or playmates. To help them, 
strength to enjoy exercise would 
time help them to live more h 
peacefully with themselves. 
“It’s a vicious circle and it’s r 
break out of it,’ says Bonnie 
“The best way, of course, is ney 
get started. From the beginning, y 
go out of our way not to make }j 
for our children. But more tha 
ought to plan positively to put b; ba 
daily lives the physical exertion | 
trial system has taken away.” 
That means that it’s no kindng 
child to knock yourself out dy 
around in a car when he could be | 
biking. It’s no kindness to spart 
tough chores around the house, o 
ones, like running upstairs on an 
certainly no kindness to take him 4 
most educational movie when he 
outdoors playing. If there are led 
raked or snow to be shoveled, let 
shovel. Don’t sacrifice and save i 
buy gadgets to spare him effort. If} 
enough to have a rowboat, don’t p 
on it and thereby save him from} 
row. 
But these “don’ts’”’ aren’t en 
Doctor Kraus and Mrs. Hirschland 
their report to the New York Stat} 
Society: 
“Our attitude toward physical § 
needs a very definite expansion, | 
amount of exercise performed b 
dividual child will have to be s 
and a minimum . . . ought to be| 
not only in high schools, but even| 
portant in elementary schools. . WV 
try to restore physical activity to 
place in a well-balanced life.” 
Its proper place is clearly more} 
60 minutes a week allotted to physic 
tion by American elementary schoo 
weekly 120 minutes earmarked for 
the high schools. Our better gradi 
supplement physical training with 
period of supervised play, but e e 
not enough. Good bodies have to 
oped out of school as well as in, 
well as at work. Exercise has to be | 
integral part of a childhood—not a¢ 
a pleasure, not a lesson but a vy 
Although a good school-gym prograi 
wonders for a youngster, his own pa I 
do more. | 
That means starting early, event 
enters kindergarten, when he still 
run and leap and skip and, in fact, 
thing that covers ground. That’s the 
logical moment to start him on t 
track. Later on, he becomes stiffer, nl 
conscious, and more distracted by ¢ 
terests. It’s no easy job to convert at 
year-old to physical activity, if he 
long since learned that it’s fun’ to 
body. 


} 


When he’s little, it’s a cinch. All 

to do is to put on a phonograph ree 
start him running. No special exerd 
required. No rules. No restrictions. | 
needs is to move every part of hi 
freely and rhythmically and often. H 
leap and gallop and jump and sg 
should crouch into deep knee bends 4 
throw himself into the air again. He 
swing his arms. He should stretch 

out and back until he feels the stret 
shoulders to knees. Let him sit on 

legs outstretched, and try to touch 

with his head. Or put him on his § 
and see how nearly he can get his hé 
feet to meet. He can do somersaults 


will hold up his legs. 


Remember, you’re not trying to 
your child for polished performance. 


tired of doing it. The idea is for him 


~and then it’s time to stop. Ten 
{nutes of this sort of thing would 
i/ds in physical fitness for life. 
}yrobably make this type of exer- 
--o older children as well as pre- 
,|they are not too old or too set in 
y But for youngsters of twelve and 
yysical fitness usually has to be 
way of sports, athletics and 


-kating, tennis, swimming, skiing, 
kc ding, and climbing—all of these 
dh muscle builders. Games, espe- 
,) games, are also valuable, but 

to organize and sometimes don’t 
e enough of a workout enough 
> Another disadvantage is that, 
etitive, they tend to make for 
ch is one of the things you want 















3 golden opportunity for exercise 
iand Cub Scouting, but too often 
ij favor of indoor craft projects. 
i-rn to cook outdoors as well as in, 
of a hike as well as a bus line. 
f pplies on their backs can be part 


{ 
i any den mothers have a way 
¢ hings too easy for everyone ex- 
i ss 

r Ives: 

) sical-education teachers are well 
“the children who benefit from 


[4 ra 


W EVEN BETTER 


team sports are the ones who 
. The kids who really need exer- 
e side lines. That’s why many 
- trying to de-emphasize team 
eir gym programs. But they are 
ant pressure from the children as 
yarents to keep turning out bigger 
feams at any cost. 
elieve in muscular fitness for all 
bu can do a lot to help. You can 
the heat off your gym teachers 
age them in their worthy efforts 
up what they’re doing, at home 
your friends. You can interest 
. in the problem and in the cure. 
y little effort, you can perform an 
service. 
re you get to this point, you will 
d out where your own family 
e matter of muscular fitness. The 
sed by the New York University 
vam are not hard to give or to 
Try them on your own children. 
they have a muscle problem and 
it is. 
the tests: 


the child lie on his back, hands 
neck. While you hold his feet 
hould try to sit up. If he can’t do 
yer abdominal and/or hip flexors 
scles) are weak. 
the child lie as before, only now 
iees bent, feet almost touching his 
his feet down again and see if he 
In this exercise the hip flexors are 
from helping the abdominals. If 
sed the first test, but can’t do this 
icates that his weakness is in the 
- muscles. 
the child on his back as in the first 
ave him lift his feet—legs straight— 
ce of 10” from the floor and hold 
2 for 10 seconds. You can time him 
’ by counting chimpanzees instead 
nbers. Say, “one chimpanzee, two 
2es, three chimpanzees,” and so on. 
ae you’ve reached ten, ten seconds 





will have elapsed. A child who can’t hold his 
legs up for that length of time has a defi- 
ciency in the hip flexors. 

4. Have the child lie on his stomach witha 
flat pillow under his hips. With his hands be- 
hind his neck and his feet held down (by 
you), have him raise head and shoulders and 
chest off the floor and hold for ten chim- 
panzees. Upper-back strength and flexibility 
are being tested here. 

5. The child should lie on his stomach ona 
pillow as in test No. 4, but this time his head 
should rest on his folded arms. Hold his 
shoulders down and see if he can raise his 
legs, knees straight, from the floor and keep 


make the most of your 


IT TAKES CREAMS 
AND LOTIONS, TOO, 


to accomplish what you want 
beauty-wise. And why waste money 
on inadequate “‘short-cuts’’? 

The Basic Creams and Lotions of 
Dorothy Gray are scientifically 
blended for your needs alone. 
Used in the daily “Rule of 
Three,” of Dorothy Gray, they 
cleanse, stimulate and lubricate 
your skin properly—and just as 
quickly as any single product. 
Result is the kind of radiant, 
glowing loveliness that endures 
through the years. 






them up 10 seconds. This tests lower back 
muscles. 

6. Standing feet together, knees straight, 
the child should bend and touch the floor 
with his finger tips and hold for 3 seconds. 
This shows the flexibility of the back and 
hamstring muscles. Of all the tests, this is the 
one which tripped up the largest number of 
American children (43 per cent). The Euro- 
peans found it easier, with only 6.7 per cent 
failing. This disproves the familiar argument 
that success depends on the length of legs 
and trunk and not on muscle fitness. A per- 
son who is not hamstrung or muscle-bound 
in any way will have no difficulty doing it. 


Only the incomparable 


vats, Guat bepatatn 


natural beauty! 


ia ee al 


ae Ti 


THE FAMOUS DOROTHY GRAY “RULE OF THREE” 


CLEANSE... 
Dorothy Gray Cleansing Creams— $1 to $4. 


©. STIMULATE... 
Dorothy Gray Skin Lotions — $1 to $3.75. 


=, LUBRICATE... 
Dorothy Gray Emollient Creams— $1 to $4. 


... and beauty is yours! 
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As already noted, a child who is muscu- 
larly normal should have no difficulty with 
any of these tests. One failure shows he is 
deficient. More than one, that you ought to 
make it your business to see that he gets 
more exercise. In testing your youngsters, 
you should note which muscle areas need 
working on. Then give the tests as exercises 
from time to time until they can be done 
easily. 

But remember that the tests aren’t a 
substitute for a sound program of physical 
exercise. At best they will give a child a start 
in the right direction. They will prepare him 
to begin to use and enjoy his body. END 





There are so many wonderful 
preparations, made only by Dorothy 
Gray, to bring beauty to women 

of all ages. Go to your regular 
Dorothy Gray counter for a FREE 
Personal Consultation on those 
that are best for you. 


(All prices plus tax.) 


Trust Dorothy Gray... for everything you need to stay a beauty! 


RB 
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“Breakfast Makes Good Memory” 


The Sunday breakfast hour, timed to await the first 
sound of the church bells, was important and appointed 
by father. While mother ladled hunger-making hot 
oatmeal from the old ironstone tureen, an indescribably wonderful 
aroma from the kitchen—a mingled scent of sizzling hickory- 


oe smoked ham, father’s special blend of coffee and Sally Lunn— 















gave tantalizing promise of pleasure to come. 


Sunday-mornings breakfast party —late and leisurely —hearty and 
) inspiring to spring-moruing appetites. You won't have to rise any 


earlier than usual and the warmer will keep the food hot for late arrivals. 


STUART 




























| 
By LOUELLA G. SHOUER |} 


How long has it been since you’ve had a 
pered herring, gently warmed in butter, 
your scrambled eggs, creamy and hot 
liver and bacon or sautéed veal kidneys 
lestially flavored with rosemary and sei} 
with broiled tomato halves .. . or light gol| 
codfish cakes . . . or finnan haddie or||_ 
mackerel soaked in milk overnight, 
baked until succulent and tender in a 
milk and sufheient butter for basting and 
vor? If the shad are running—and { 
should be now—grilled shad roe and baee 
a seasonal breakfast treat awaited the 
long . . . or how about brook trout, e 
golden-crusted and hot from the ski 
Creamed mushrooms, and creamed chip 
beef previously “‘frizzled” in butter, are pri 
Sunday-breakfast stars to ladle over fres 
made toast. So are poached eggs on to 
toasted split corn muffins or English mut 
if accompanied by broiled ham that has b 
given a top dressing of grapefruit sections 
brown sugar after being turned. Hot popoy 
as light as a cloud, crisp of crust and ho 
within, bring the children to the ta 
double-quick time. And remember gre 
mother’s sugar shaker? Bring it out and) 
with cinnamon sugar for the second p 
of toast. Or maybe you are a devotee of b 
wheat or blueberry pancakes, plump 
laced with butter and hot maple sirup. 
Why not sit down and plan a Sune 
morning breakfast party right now? It’s 
original, easy way to entertain—econom 
too. Sunday can be a two-meal day— 
breakfast and supper. Almost any good bf 
fast dishes make a good party, but herej| 
menu that is easy to serve and will make aj) 
for sure. Serve it buffet. | 





Fruit Juice 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal 

With Sliced Strawberries and Bananas || — 
Smoked Sausages Apple Crescents | 
Eggs and Asparagus i} 
in Deviled-Ham Sauce 

Hot Corn Bread 

Coffee 

























| everything possible the night before— 
set the table. In this menu the eggs and 
agus in deviled-ham sauce may be made 
e night before, requiring only a last- 
te heat-up before serving. Apple cres- 
are the perfect complement for the 
ges. Do them this way: 


Crescents: For 8 servings core and cut 
ples into fourths or sixths, depending on 
ize of the apples. Drain off most of the 
ter the sausages are cooked and sauté 
ple crescents in the fat, sprinkling them 
y with sugar, not only to sweeten but to 
the gentle browning. 


and Asparagus in Deviled-Ham Sauce: 
-cook 6 eggs. Peel and slice. Cook 2 
ges frozen asparagus cuts according 
ackage directions. If fresh asparagus 
vailable, 2 pounds should be sufficient. 
a, clean, cut into 1” pieces and cook until 
tender but still nice and green. Make | 
t well-seasoned medium cream sauce. 
3 cans deviled ham, the eges and aspara- 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. The 
ed ham will add some saltiness. If you 
the flavor snappier, add | or 2 teaspoons 
ared mustard. Serve on hot toast or split 
tes of hot corn bread. Use a corn-muffin 
to save time. Eight servings, once around. 
he quantities to allow for seconds. 


*s, Sunday-morning breakfast is a meal 
nticipate, savor, enjoy to the fullest. 
‘r meals pale into nothingness by com- 
son with the familiar sound, sight and 
| of a good, honest, hunger-satisfying 
kfast. Is breakfast ready? 


First call for breakfast! After the 
fruit juice bring on a 
Hatter of fluffy scrambled eggs. sprinkled 
with grated orange rind for zest. 


pink slices of grilled ham and broiled 


peaches. With the coffee. hot biscuits and honey. 


Any spring flowers will make a charming 


bouquet for your table, but try bunches 


of purple and white violets in tin-lined baskets— 





QQ 0 
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a bunch for each of the women to wear later. 


A really good cup of coffee can be ambrosia to any 


‘mortal just awakened. Give its making your 


Sunday-best performance. Measure the coffee 
and water—no guesswork! Have the pot clean 
and make it fresh! 


Cooked cereal is sure-fire on a cold morning, but 
add cut-up pitted dates, dried apricots, raisins or 


figs for even more pleasurable eating. And brown 


sugar makes any cereal taste better! Oven-heat- 
ing does as much for ready-to-eat cereals as it 
does for crackers. Try mixing 2 or 3 kinds in a 
shallow pan. Dot with butter or margarine, 
sprinkle with brown sugar. Heat in moderate 
oven, 350° F., until sugar begins to bead. Serve 
hot with cream and fruit. ““Why didn’t I think 
of this before?” you'll say. 


Hot gingerbread, made from a mix, split and 
spread with apple butter, is pure delight. 


Give poached eggsaliftin flavor. Poach in chicken 
broth, or add a bay leaf to the poaching water. 


DEO QO QOQ QQY QQY QQ 
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A breakfast tray by a sunny window ora cozy 
fire is a good start for any day.... Shirred eggs 
baked on a bed of sliced cheese in ramekins—a 


little cream for moisture—a ruff of corn flakes for cruneh. 


Rise and Shine 


Cook lamb kidneys in salted water 10 minutes. 
Drain. Slice. Cut out membrane. Alternate on 
skewers with mushrooms and bacon squares. Dip 
in French dressing and broil. You'll wish you 
hadn’t counted noses quite so closely. 


Company coming? Pack canned corned-beef 
hash—youw’ll need several cans, depending on the 
size of your ring—into greased ring mold. Bake 
30 minutes in moderate oven, 350° F. Unmold on 
hot platter. Fillcenter with scrambled eggs. Gar- 
nish with sautéed mushroom caps. 


Treat the Sunday-morning bacon and eggs with 
respect. Keep heat low no matter how you cook 
eggs. Bacon, too, responds to slow cooking. Start 
in cold pan and drain well for crispness. 


Making waffles? Fold in a cup of minced ham or 
sprinkle with shredded coconut before you close 
iron. 


Clams for breakfast? Yes, if minced and creamed 
(use the canned ones) and folded into an omelet. 


0Q0 QQOO QOY QQO QQYD QQO 
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[_] Hold your fire 


Though your new Sigh Man’s old friends 
may be sterling characters—seems to you 
they could do with plenty of polish! Of 
course, you could ignore the guys. Yet 
wouldn’t it be nicer to try winning them 
over, for his sake? (You'll boost your rat- 
ing!) And win yourself an A for “‘assurance”’ 
at problem time, with the comfort of Kotex. 
For Kotex is an old friend you trust for 
softness that holds its shape; absorbency that 
spares you many panicky moments. 





Can you ‘‘fight’’ facial breakouts with — 
[_] Mittens 


Ever know that hickeys often come from 
soiled hair? If you’re blemish-bothered, 
treat your scalp to frequent tubbings. And 
please —unhand that troubled complexion. 
Wear mittens; helps you let breakouts alone. 


[_] Hair care 


No need to be self-conscious, either —even 
when certain days arrive. With Kotex, you 
can don your prettiest date dress: those 
flat pressed ends rout revealing lines. What’s 


more, you get extra protection. 


If your hero’s cronies leave you cold — 
[_] Demand a showdown 


[-] Drop dead 








How to cut a gabby phone belle short? 
(_] Disconnect 


[_] Thank her 





Connie’s got you hooked—for hours. Just 
when you’re expecting a Very Important 
Call! Wriggling off the line would be easy, 
if you knew her better. But try this: At the 
first semicolon, thank her for calling; say 
you'll see her soon. There’s a way to free 
yourself from calendar dilemmas (such as 


which absorbency of Kotex to choose). Try 


|_] Heavy. yeiling 





all 3: Regular, Junior, Super. You'll find 
the very one you need, 





More women choose KOTEX* 
than all other sanitary napkins 


"T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Which of these ‘“‘steadies’’ does most for you? 


[_] Romeo & Juliet [_] Kotex and Kotex belts 


O 





Moon 'n" June 


Made for each other—that’s Kotex and Kotex sanitary 


belts —and made to keep you comfortable. Of strong, soft- 
stretch elastic . . . they’re designed to prevent curling, 
cutting or twisting. So lightweight you’ll hardly know 
you're wearing one. And Kotex belts take kindly to dunk- 
ings; stay flat even after countless washings. Why not 
buy two... for a change? i 


HOW TO BE MARRIAGEABLE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


married. I spent my growing years in a pleas- 
ant middle-class home in a normal Mid- 
western city. No great bitterness. No 
tragedies—except the death of my cocker 
spaniel. 

Actually almost everything I wanted, ma- 
terially, I had. Good food, adequate clothes, 
an education. A tall, slim, quite passable 
figure. An acceptable personality. .. . (Se- 
cretly, of course, I felt that my personality 
was better than that of many married friends 
of mine, that my face was almost pretty— 
and that I had enough good humor, common 
sense, sex appeal to be a wonderful wife to 
the right man.) 

But where was he? And how come he didn’t 
think so? 

Many a night I crept into my big, empty 
bed, listened to the crickets out on the front 
lawn, watched through the window the mid- 
dle-aged couple across the street playing ca- 
nasta and nearly suffocated with envy for 
her . . . because she had the man she loved, 
even if he was fat and dull. 

Of course I didn’t want this kind of hus- 
band. I knew my husband well. He would be 
dark, kindly, ambitious, rather good-looking, 
interested in sports, would like animals and 
children, have the same religious beliefs I did, 
have integrity, be faithful, good-humored, 
and would know how to make love capably 
but with not too much experience. 

My mother, small, dark-haired, vivacious 
and peppy, often insisted that I was expect- 
ing too much. But that is what I wanted, and 
how in the world could I settle for something 
less? It turned out that I didn’t have to. 

My college years were a little scattered and 
not too satisfying because I worked inter- 
mittently between them and did not date as 
often as I would have preferred. During the 
war years women monopolized the university 
classrooms, and because I was rather shy, I 
made no contacts outside the school. 

My home ties were strong, and I became an 
elementary-school teacher, and lived with my 
folks, in their new house, after futilely look- 
ing some months in Chicago for a job I liked. 

I had helped pick out our family’s house, 
and I thought then, This zs probably where I'll 
be spending the rest of my life. This little room 
facing the deep front lawn will be mine. The 
petunias grew right up past the window 
screen from the scalloped flower boxes. It was 
very pleasant. But daddy’s radio, in the 
next room, was always locked onto the bas- 
ketball station and quiz programs. I scolded 
myself, Now you’re getting old and crotchety! 
But that radio diet nearly drove me wild in 
the evenings, sometimes. 

Most of my evenings, as a matter of fact, 
were spent at home. Since I had left home to 
go to college, my childhood friends had grad- 


A SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION OF MONDAY 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


Saturday’s a splendid day 
With merriment ahead, 
The day to pick a winner 
Or to hie to country 
climes. 


Sunday’s the intended day 
For lying late in bed, 
For church and early 
dinner 
And the puzzle in the 
Times. 


Friday’s not a bad day. 
It’s Hudson-River shad day, 
Exhibit Day before the 
auction sale. 


But Monday 
Is the one day 
When I can’t abide existence, 
For there’s absolutely 
nothing in the mail. 





































LADIES’ HOME 


ually disappeared from my circle, 
scarcely anyone my age except my 
and relatives, and I felt I had falle 
sort of lethargy of feigned indiffere 
joyed visiting my married brothers 
but my sisters-in-law naturally dis 
gether the subjects about which 
with a husband revolved. 

My sister-in-law’s first baby ca} 
time of emotional crisis in my life, ] | 
ing a growing restlessness. My well 
parents instructed me frequently in 
simple matters, forgetting that, awa 
lege, I had made decisions indepe 
knew my parents loved me very mu¢ 
of their concern for my happiness, q 
not extinguish my growing want f 
pendence and a new environment, 

Mother has always been given to| 
such truisms as: “If you can’t be } 
your own home town, you'll not b 
anywhere else. You're not going tc 
just because you change climates ¢ 
ties.”” I hotly disputed this. 

To me home was everything ¢ 
familiar, but too familiar, and too 
able. I could predict that my fath¢ 
hear his favorite newscaster at a cert 
that evening; that mother would fr 
kitchen about my indifference to 
that at a certain hour mother would 
dog to bed, lock the screen door, tu 
the thermostat. There was no r 
change here! What was perfectly ac 
for a middle-aged married couple y 
poison to a young, unmarried womar 
ever expectantly for something — 
which never seemed to occur. _ 

I ached to have a home of my ow 
tired of being an appendage. The ki 
this house was mother’s, however. 
she—and rightfully so—who decide 
each pan and knife would go. 

Then along came my brother’s bg 
day I sat in their big chair and m} 
headed, warm, two-weeks-old nephey 
posited into my arms for an inde 
picture. I waited, immobilized and | 
able for the exposure, and that’s| 
happened. I could feel his little hear 
ing right against mine and he lay th 
complete dependence. He didn’t ky 
a childless, husbandless school 
holding him. 5 

For a long moment everything el 
tegrated about me. I was a mother. 1 
my child. The love and longing for { 
boy in my arms was no less tl 


would have been for my own. 
That night I went home more silé 
usual. And a decision was made inn 


(To be Continued) 


No word from my kinfolk, no 
line from my dear, 

Not even a postal with a ‘Wish 
you were here,”’ 

Nothing in the mailbox, 
hopefully glinting, 

But a folder from the Office 
of Government Printing. 


Oh, it’s not Life’s Meaning 
And it’s not Remorse 
That sets me keening 
On my Monday course, 
It’s my soul’s own warning 
I have never known fail: 
There’ll be nothing but a 
Catalogue 
Nothing but a Bank Statement 
Nothing but a Tax Form 
Monday morning in the mail. 





| New denims...nifty, thrifty! 





fas the man who hasn’t good 
2 pair of comfortable blue jeans! 
irk, for hobby clothes, for play 
_ you can’t beat sturdy, depend- 
‘nims! 


But here’s a man who’s lost out on 
comfort! That’s because his denims 
weren’t labeled ‘‘Sanforized”’ and they 
shrunk! Shame on whoever bought 
them for him! 





Denim skirts are so practical and 
such wonderful “buys”! But here’s the 
big news about denim skirts—they now 
come in scads and scads of wonderful 
colors, too! 


Mora] 


7, 


(But listen to our whisper before you buy!) 


But, remember, these darling denims 
can shrink your thrift away! So, get all 
the fun out of your denims you should 
—be sure tosee the*‘Sanforized”’ trade- 
mark before you buy! 


N 
© matter where you buy denims 











or for whom 


-- always look 
the “Sanforized” Ja 


bel befo re 





es being practical, present-day 
Ss are so good-looking! Wouldn’t 
ce to see your boy in this sturdy 
_.. with the trouser cuffs striped 
ch his shirt! 





a 


Whoops! Children outgrow their 
clothes fast enough—without the aid 
of shrinkage! So, never, ”o never, buy 
denims for your children without ask- 
ing to see the ‘‘Sanforized’’ label. 


you buy, 


Then you'll know your 


denims— 
mMS—or any cotton—wwj]] always fit 


* + + Washing after Washing 








Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized,"” adopted 
in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements. 
Fabrics bearing the trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized’”’ will not shrink more than 1% by the 


Government's standard test, 
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have the face of a kid.’’ . .. He proceeded to But Elizabeth couldn’t forget. Shi} 
ELIZABETH, MY DAUGHTER cast Elizabeth in a horrible picture called ways had a very strong mind of her ( 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 Man or Mouse. She played a brat who sang a __ parently acting had been born in he 
duet with Alfalfa Sweetzer. Alfalfa was a_ all she could think of. 
had gone to New York, and he wanted us to matter, honey—you are the one who wanted young boy who played comedy parts and We had moved to Beverly Hills, t 


sign with Universal without waiting for a_ to be in pictures.” ; specialized in singing off key. ' dad’s new art gallery in the Beve 
test. We went out to Universal and met Dan Her eyes filled with tears as she. said, At the end of the year, her option was not Hotel. We were living in the house 
Kelly, the casting director. Asit wasasmaller ‘Mr. Kelly doesn’t like me, mother. I picked up. She was dropped by Universal, at bought on Elm Drive, not far fro 
studio, we thought it would be better for could tell the way he looked at me.’’ Then the age of nine. thorne School. The neighborhood y 


Elizabeth. So we signed a seven-year con- she added, “J wanted to be at M-G-M.” We were all so glad—Elizabeth because with children the same ages as Hoy 
tract, with yearly options. I felt terrible. I knew that we had made a_ she thought that now she could go back to Elizabeth. Howard loved Hawth 
We couldn’t have been more mistaken in mistake—but we had signed and there was M-G-M, daddy and I because we thought muchas he could love any school) ar 


our decision! nothing we could do about it. the excitement would soon blow over and we kids in the neighborhood. 
As we drove home, Elizabeth said nothing. Dan Kelly told a friend of ours, “The kid could all forget moving pictures. “Old mas- Elizabeth was miserable. She had 
All the joy was gone! I said, ‘‘What’s the has nothing. Her eyes are too old; she doesn’t __ters”” were much more to our liking. thing on her mind—to get back to 


Every day she begged me to take he 
Metro—I didn’t know what to do. 

When we first came from Englant 
a letter of introduction to Hedda| 
from Thelma Cazalet. We had gor, 
her and she was very friendly. So we 
to call on her and ask her advice. 

Elizabeth wanted to go with 
Hedda and sing for her. By this tir 
beth’s voice had changed completel 
little and thin. The year she was} 
versal they had made her take ¢ 
lesson every day. They wouldn’t let 
out as she had always done. They 1 
keep her voice down and little. They 
the joy out of her singing —and 
nothing much left. 

She sang Blue Danube for Hec 
wisely prophesied that her future) 
“lie in her singing.” This was at 
when child singing stars were all 
and we did not suppose M-G-M orz 
studio would be interested in her y 
spectacular voice. 

The thing to do was to forget 
But apparently that was not eal 
One night at a dinner party Beniji 
sat next to Carmen Considine an¢ 
her, “What ever became of the | 
little Taylor girl who signed with 1 
instead of us?” 

Carmen answered, “They just 
her,” and explained why. ¥ 

Benny said, “Bring her in to seer 

Carmen came over the next day} 
us what had happened. Elizabeth 
head with joy! She sang and dat 
begged daddy and me to Please, plec 
contract at M-G-M. 









New miracle way 
to ‘cream’ your coffee! 














DELICIOUS 100% 
DAIRY PRODUCT IN 
POWDERED FORM— 






Next day we went to see Benny 
signed a seven-year contract with 






Shorriy after this daddy and & 
were walking their beats as air-raid 
One of the other wardens, Dave 
said to Sam, ‘“‘How’s your pictur 
Come Home, getting on?” 

Sam replied, “Well, we’re havin 
finding a little English girl, to play 
Roddy McDowall.” 

Dave Huyler asked, ““Have you | 
Taylor’s little girl? She’s a honey 
was born and raised in England.” 

Sam asked daddy to bring her ov 
morning. So after church we walk 
Sam’s house on the street just bad 
He took one look at Elizabeth an¢ 
wanted to test her for the part. 

The following Saturday we all 
to granddaddy’s in Pasadena. A 
in the afternoon, a telegram came i 
to come to M-G-M right away f 
for Lassie Come Home. 

We arrived at M-G-M around cl 


100% dairy product. Made entirely from 
fresh, sweet cream and other milk products, 
powdered for your convenience. Nothing added. 







Stays fresh without refrigeration. Because 


it’s in powdered form, you don’t have to refrig- 
erate Pream. 






Never sours! Never “‘turns’’! Keeps indefi- 
nitely while sealed. When opened for regular 
use, it stays fresh-tasting to the last spoonful. 
















Saves over 3. One 4-ounce can of Pream 
equals 2 half pints of coffee cream, yet costs so 
much less! . 






Dissolves instantly. Just put a spoonful 
of instant-dissolving Pream on top of your hot 
coffee—or tea or cocoa. Stir to blend. It’s so 
easy to make your favorite beverage more 
delicious with Pream... any time, any place! 
Your food store has Pream now. 













six. They had tested twenty-five 
afternoon and Sam Marx was pi 
floor, hoping Elizabeth would 4 
The law is that children have to 
lot at six P.M. We had fifteen minut¢ 
Freddy Wilcox, the director, ga 
beth the script for the scene. He sal 
me as soon as you know it—we have! 
time.” ie 
She took the script and read it o/}% 
handed it to Freddy and said, “I 


“The new way to 
‘cream’ it is 


+o Preame, it | 











ee ad catalina 


RS oF now, thank you.” 
wave sy % He said, Soleil play Nigel tol 
WHY & your grandfather, and we’ll preten 
3 yo on the floor here between us.” 
‘wer They rehearsed the scene once 


© 1954, M&R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc. 





didn’t miss a word. When she fe 
grandfather she looked at Freddy, 
she talked about the dog she lookj 


~ 








































‘stroked the imaginary Lassie. It 
cural as if she really were the little 
.s supposed to be. 

they finished making the test the 
‘n, the crew and the director said, 
«- it—she’s perfect for the part.”’ 

d nothing more for a week. Then a 
same telling us to be on the lot at 
ext morning to start work. 

ar forget that first morning. I felt 
1 by it all, but to Elizabeth it was 
to be acting for the camera as it 
acting for Nannie in one of their 
” She simply loved it. 

yas one scene where Elizabeth and 
horseback riding. The studio sent 





jjpictures.”’ 

lve her a beautiful, high-spirited 

{ ride in Lassie Come Home. As 
uce and Elizabeth came posting 
t. road, Elizabeth’s horse shied at a 
e ctor and reared. In his excitement 
-d climb the ivy-covered wall. 
: (meras went on grinding and every- 
ad in amazement as that tiny little 
e\ly ¥eined the frightened animal, 
dim and brought him to the exact 
yh-e he was supposed to be. Then she 
ed, opened the gate and went on 
scene as if nothing had happened. 
» st day of the picture the same horse 
on her foot and injured it badly. 
nsisted it didn’t hurt and went on 
When she finished, her foot was so 
ellen we had to slit her jodhpur boot 
1 off. Even when we took her to the 
« there was not a whimper. 
))pirit of “‘trouping”’ in Elizabeth we 
1ome to respect and to know so well. 
he studio saw the rushes they im- 
iy said, ‘““Here’s the girl we have 
ching for for National Velvet.” 
jal Velvet had been a best seller and 
bought the screen rights years be- 
2y had tested Katharine Hepburn, 
t Sullavan and practically everyone 
isiness. Billy Grady, talent scout at 
' told Elizabeth the story of Velvet. 
“You'll have to learn to ride like the 
d jump a horse like a jockey.” 
veth solemnly answered, “Oh, I 
“ll, and please may I take jumping 
‘om Mrs. Dupee?”’ 
ed Mrs. Dupee because she was so 
er horses. So they sent us out to the 
tables, and for six months Elizabeth 
jumped every day. In the meantime 
loaned to Fox to play the little girl 
ed in Jane Eyre, then back to 
for White Cliffs of Dover, opposite 
McDowall. 
is time, Elizabeth was definitely “‘in 
.” I went with her every day. The 
ja state law is that any child work- 
_ studio must be accompanied at all 
a parent or a guardian until he or she 
en. I would have been with her any- 
was the only way we could have al- 
er to be in pictures. 


( 


3ETH was happy going to Hawthorne 
after we had signed with M-G-M. We 
1xious to have her attend a public 
n between pictures, so she could be 
sr brother and the children in the 
rhood. 
Pogson, the principal of Hawthorne, 
ne into her office one day and an- 
| that if Elizabeth was going to stay 
Ires, she would have to go to some 
school. She explained that it was dis- 
to the rest of the class. The other 
1 could not concentrate on their les- 
‘staring at Elizabeth. 
vere annoyed about it, but there was 
; we could do. I was to understand 
that she meant about the children 
at Elizabeth. So that was the end of 
lic-school life. They have a wonderful 
it M-G-M where she went for the next 
ears, until she graduated. 
n working on a picture Elizabeth had 
er who served as a private tutor. She 
have three hours of concentrated 


schooling every day, and the three hours 
had to be completed before four o’clock. 

If Elizabeth worked in the morning, she 
would have to go to school from one to four. 
Often I have seen the director, cameraman 
and entire company sitting idly on the set, 
waiting for Elizabeth to finish her lessons. It 
is the California state law, and a good one, 
too, for the children! 

Fortunately for Elizabeth, she loved mak- 
ing pictures, so that it was like play—not 
work. The part she did not like was being 
ushered off to the schoolroom as soon as she 
finished playing a scene to have to do arith- 
metic and so forth, and then being taken 


from arithmetic right back into an emotional 
scene. 

At the end of a day I would be exhausted, 
but Elizabeth rarely even felt tired. She 
would come home, put on her roller skates 
and, with the three dogs, Monty, Spot and 
Twinkle, following, would dash across the 
street to Anne Westmore’s house. Then 
they would skate like mad up and down the 
street until dark. 

That would last for a while. Then it would 
be a craze for wheel sleds, bicycles and, of 
course, there were always horses. Then 
there was the “dressing up” phase when all 
their mothers’ old evening clothes (and some- 
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times new ones) were used to good advan- 
tage. 

The urge to make money asserted itself. 
Anne, Elizabeth and another little girl in 
our block went to our next-door neighbor’s 
and “borrowed” several dozen of his 
choice gardenias. They decked themselves 
out like Hawatans, gathered up all the 
new decks of playing cards in their respec- 
tive houses as well as packages of ‘ciga- 
rettes, matches, cans of soup, mushrooms, 
olives and anything else they could get their 
hands on. They went all over Beverly Hills 
ringing doorbells, selling their wares to the 
servants for five cents each. They carried the 
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things on silver trays—and after disposing of One day she telephoned daddy at the gal- Elizabeth’s allowance for years was ary. Of course with taxes such as { 
everything they had, started selling the silver lery and said, “Daddy, I’ve been thinking twenty-five cents a week. Then we increased most of it goes to the Government, 
trays for twenty-five cents each (which they about that Lux Soap deal. I don’t think the _ it to fifty cents, the same as that of the other Asa child, Elizabeth’s salary did 


thought was a fabulous price). Fortunately Lux people would mind if I sell it. It’s good children in the neighborhood. i much to her, as she had nothing to 

one of the butlers recognized Elizabeth, and business training for me, and when I’m There isa wonderful law called the ‘““Coo- the handling or banking of it. Th 

telephoned to us. I found them in time to grown up you'll be glad I’ve had good busi- gan Law” which makes it compulsory for made me her legal guardian and | | 

salvage the trays. ness training. I’ve been thinking it over, and the parents of movie children to imvest the of everything for her until she was ¢]aa 
The Lux Soap company supplied us with why don’t you buy my soap? ll sell you children’s salary. T hey have to appear be- Then I turned all her bonds, savings} 

face soap for the privilege of using Eliza- three years’ supply for fifteen dollars.”’ fore the court, and the judge decides just how checking account and everything oye 


beth’s photograph endorsing it. Elizabeth Dad was stumped—all he could say was much of the salary is to be invested in Gov- She decided to leave the bonds in 
was sure we couldn’t possibly use all the ‘‘O.K.” and the deal was on. The fifteen dol- ernment bonds, and in a savings account. In the court, as she knew they were sal 
soap and that she and Anne could make alot lars was. hers, and the soap was his! She some cases where families are needy, they are She did not call for them until just bd 
of money peddling it from door to door. We _ had said fifteen dollars because that was the allowed to keep out a certain percentage of baby was born, when she thought g | 
talked her out of this by telling her it price ofacertain brooch which she wanted to the money. But they have to account—to need them. She has developed a ve 


wouldn’t be fair to the Lux company. buy for a Mother’s Day gift for me. the court—for every penny of a minor’s sal- business sense (probably a throw! bad 
2 pa Lux Soap days). ¥ 











We spent the summer at Balbog 
both the children tried to teach nt] 


en nel 


Yv era 
os 


Lam 


properly. They finally gave it up a 
job! Once or twice, I discovered I 
touch bottom, whereupon I became 
and immediately started to sink. 7 
dren were there, quick as a flash, a 
voyed me, one on either side, to sa 

When we came back from Balb 
Grady came out to the Dupee stable 
Elizabeth jump and decided that ¢ 
ready for steeplechasing. He made @ 
ments with Snowy Baker, the Au 
polo player, to ride with her every da 
Riviera Country Club and teach her} 
chasing. There was a course of eigh 
jumps laid out on the club grounds, a 
used to go around the course five time 
hour—forty jumps! Elizabeth rode ¢ 
every morning before school and the 
in the afternoon. 

Pandro Berman, the producer, sen 
to see how much Elizabeth had gro 


—. : ee an ; ; ~—s<-4 | measured her against his office doo 
ARE YOU WEARY of endless washing . . . toting NEW KELVINATOR WAY easily ends the drudgery of old-fashioned the difference between her heigl} 





heavy baskets . . . waiting on the weather . . . hang- washing and drying . . . takes minutes instead of hours a day. In this handsome Mickey Rooney’s. When he saw ht 
ing clothes in a dingy basement? Beginning now, Automatic Laundry Team, clothes are washed really clean . . . dried safely and she was, he said. “Well. Elizabeth 
all this can be changed. fluffy-soft .. . whenever you want, at the turn of a dial. : ; 2 4 


still too small. We want to start it 
months, and you should be three 
taller.” 


Elizabeth, with great convictio 

ew d y 0 i dj S dj y ru g ie r swered, “I will grow, Mr. Berman4 
grow three inches.” 

: We both looked at her solemn lity 


e e ® f 
with Kelvinator’s Automatic Laundry Team! wid aaa al 


As we left Mr. Berman’s office | 
; i ; ‘ s “Well, honey, if you’re going to gr 
Here’s how Kelvinator’s new Automatic Washer gets dirty clothes really clean that, you'll have to eat more than y 
You'll have to eat lamb chops, steakg 
J ee ey o = semen seams tables, and drink lots of milk. You'll 

be in bed by six-thirty.”’ 
She promised that she would, and 
she started growing from that minute.) 











D wwvy and Howard went fishing i 
consin with Uncle Howard. Elizabe 
couldn’t go, because the studio wantec 
keep on with her riding. So the two of 
a suite at the Riviera for the summer. 









ak 


MM die tr: he 





Shampoo Washing starts the dirt- “X-Centric Agitation”—Imitates Overflow Rinsing floats soap scum I decided i would be a good _ 
loosening action in concentrated hand washing—soft rubber fins gently over the top of tub, never down to go on a diet, as I was nearing 
suds, the way you wash your hair. flex clothes up, down and around. through clothes. After a triple rinse 130 pounds again. I kept at it stre 
Gets out even most stubborn dirt. No bolting down. spin-drying leaves clothes drip-free, until I went down to 112. The nett 
knew I was very ill, with a strep thr 


° e They wanted to take me to the h 
Only Kelvinator’s new Automatic Clothes Dryer has all these 3 safety feature but T wouldn't go because of li 


—_ made her sleep in the living room, ani 
Ls outside all day. 

One evening it was almost dark 
hadn’t come in. I telephoned the stabl 
they hadn’t seen her since four o’¢l 
told them I had a fever and couldi 


out, and would they please look a 





for her, and tell her to come in imme 

Presently she appeared. I was ver 
and said, ‘Elizabeth, how could you) 
mother so? You know you must alway 












ae Temperature for all Fabrics. Safe Porcelain Cylinder Prevents Safety Door Stops Dryer Auto- before dark.” 

ae drie them all without Snags, Stains. Glass-smooth porce- matically When Opened. Safety Looking like a starry-eyed angel and 

1 i m, : | r gentle breezes in- lain | protects clothes. No tearing. for children. Lets you inspect, add ing like a stable, she answered, “Oh, m) 

pied, Os IED Beal, Can’t rust. Lifetime finish. or remove clothes at any time. I’m in love—with the most. beautiful 
tei ; I’ve ever seen in my life. His name is 

it} | ll Kelvinator, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich, Charles ” 

[ed it by bi mil 
ey ea wR 9, SFE YOUR KELVINATOR DEALER AND SAVE DURING hoe a fe as how tlt 

Ces Kiclwvasecatoves. 40' Anniversary Jubilee of Bonus Values! owner, Miss Charles, who had a P 


stable of race horses at Riviera. Later 
beth had gone to Miss Charles’ stabl 


Electric Ref t : : ‘ waited for her to come back. She had 
ectric Refrigerators, Ranges, Home Freezers, Water Heaters, Kitchen Cabinets & Sinks, Washers, Dryers & lroners, Garbage Disposers, Room Air Conditioners, Dehumidifiers, Commercial Refrigeration she might ride ‘The King ”” one day. 


YOUR KELVINATOR DEALER HAS SPECIAL VALUES FOR YOU ON ALL KELVINATOR APPLIANCES. 











little “loudspeaker” in 
lirsery getting all the swab 
‘is possible to get? There’s 
/y to make sure beyond a 
7 of a doubt. Buy ‘Q-Tips’, 
)‘Q-Tips’ and nothing but. 


f doctors and mothers 


used ‘Q-Tips’ 










ore babies have been 
for by ‘Q-Tips’ 


an all other cotton 
ds combined! 


ized by the best hospital method 
§ can’t loosen or leave lint 
enized” super-refined cotton 

ed over a quarter of a century 


OSMETICS NEED ‘Q-TIPS’! 
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your make-up as profession- 
—with ‘Q-Tips’, It’s the 

“asy Way to bleach tiny 

_ erase smudges, Ze 
‘nail prepara- i 
on or off. 





Also available in Canada 
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Miss Charles explained that he was a 
very dangerous, high-spirited gelding, whose 
grandsire was the famous Man O’ War, and 
that he was her favorite horse. She never 
allowed anyone else to ride him. She kindly 
offered to let Elizabeth ride one of the other 
horses, but insisted that King Charles was 
much too dangerous for any young girl to 
ride. So Elizabeth sat and watched, while 
The King’s special groom walked him and 
cooled him off, brushed him down, and put 
him into his stall for the night. 

When the groom gave him his supper of 
hay, he dropped it down through an opening 
in the top of the wall from the hay bin next 
door. King did not like to have anyone enter 
his stall while he was in residence. If they 
did, he kicked them out—together with fly- 
ing boards from the sides of his stall. 

After he was fed, the groom padlocked the 
stable door and went off for his evening 
meal. He had a little room next to King 
where he slept at night. 

As soon as he had gone, Elizabeth climbed 
through a small opening in the hay bin, 
scaled the bales of hay up toa hole at the top 
of King’s wall where she could look down 
and see him. She stayed there, talking to him. 
She told him she was in love with him and 
that if he would be good perhaps she could 
get him to play the part of ‘‘The Pi,” in the 
picture she was training and growing for. 

It must have seemed unusual for King to 
see a pair of deep blue eyes with a mane of 


If everyone swept in front of his 
house, the whole town would be 
clean. —POLISH PROVERB 


flowing black hair peering at him from the 
top of his stall. He came over, sniffing the 
air, and stood so close that she wriggled 
through the opening, and dropped down, 
smack onto his back. He reared and snorted 
for a few minutes, but she flattened herself 
out on his bare back, put her arms around his 
neck, and hung on—talking to him very 
gently all the while. She said all of asudden he 
quit stomping and rearing, shivered slightly — 
and calmly started munching his hay. 

She had been there in his stall from five- 
thirty until dark! 

When she heard them calling her she stood 
up on his bare back—crawled up the side of 
the wall—shinnied through the opening into 
the hay bin, and out into the dusk and ran 
for home. She begged me not to give her se- 
cret away, so I just telephoned and told 
them she had come in. 

I tried to get her to promise that she 
would never do it again. I was afraid she 
might get hurt, but she kept saying, ‘‘Oh, 
please don’t be afraid, mother. He knows I 
love him, and he wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt me.” 

I felt such a sissy to be afraid, so I said, 
“All right, only please come in before dark.” 

From then on she dropped down at five 
o’clock every afternoon to have “hay” with 
King until one day she was discovered. When 
the truth came to light, as truth has a way 
of doing, Miss Charles was so amazed that she 
relented, and let Elizabeth ride him. 

Before long, Elizabeth was taking King 
over the steeplechase course, with its high 
brush jumps, every day. She would get so 
excited. She insisted that he was “‘just like a 
fairy horse with wings on his heels!”’ She was 
so crazy about King, and so convinced that 
he was the only horse in the world capable of 
playing “The Pi” in National Velvet, that 
she asked Billy Grady and some others from 
the studio to come out and watch him jump. 

They came, and when they saw that great 
horse, with such a Jittle girl, flying over those 
high jumps, they realized that here was 
“Velvet,’’ endangering her life every day, 
and what would happen to their picture! 

So they grounded her ! She was forbidden to 
do any more jumping until the picture 
started, and then only in front of the camera! 

Elizabeth’s unhappiness at being 
“grounded” was overshadowed by the fact 








at the first sign of a cold— 
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wet feet today may mean a 





take 2 Bayer Aspirin tablets 


with a full glass of water 
and feel better — 


Amazing—how quickly Bayer Aspirin makes you 
feel better! That headachy, feverish feeling, those 
muscular aches and pains—are relieved, quickly! 


One reason—a Bayer Aspirin tablet starts 


disintegrating fast—stopwatch fast—and is ready 


to go to work almost instantly. 
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heat thom tonight to 
LIBBY& PEACHES | 





It comes to every mom every 
now and then—a certain, warmer-than-usual 
feeling about her wonderful kids. Next time 
the wave hits you, let your darlings know it. 
Fix them an extra-special, extra-easy dessert 
like this one with Libby’s Peaches. 

And when you’re buying peaches, take an 
extra second down the aisle and pick Libby’s 
—round and beautiful, tender and juicy, lus- 
cious as they come. 


Libby’s Peach Igloo— Make your favorite fruit-fla- 
vored gelatine. Drain peach halves thoroughly. Arrange 
peaches, cut side down, on bottom and around sides of 
mixing bowl. Fill bowl with partly congealed gelatine. 
Add more peaches to center. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream. 

Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 9, Til. 





that King Charles had been awarded the 
part and would be with her all through Na- 
tional Velvet. 

At the end of our three months at the 
Riviera Country Club, Elizabeth actually 
had grown three inches! 

In the studio biography they wrote that 
she ‘‘willed”’ herself into the part of Velvet 
by growing three inches in three months. But 
there wasn’t an atom of human will about it. 
As she said, “I just ate a lot, slept a lot, and 
left the rest to God. I knew if it was right for 
me to be Velvet, God would make me grow, 
and He did!” 

It took seven months to make National 
Velvet. I was a wreck by the time it was fin- 
ished. All the jockeys save three (Elizabeth 
and two others) landed in the hospital. Ev- 
ery day the ambulance would take several of 
them away, while I sat there in the grand- 
stand, watching. 

Elizabeth loved every hair-raising mo- 
ment of it! On the way home from the first 
sneak preview of National Velvet I asked 
what she thought of it, and she answered, 
“Wasn't The Pi wonderful? 1 knew he could 
do it!’’—just as if he had really won the 
Grand National. 

I asked how she liked herself and she re- 
plied, “I’ve always loved Velvet” —as if 
“Velvet,”’ and not she, had played the part. 


I think the happiest day of Elizabeth’s 
young life was when, on her thirteenth birth- 
day, the studio gave her King Charles. 

Of that day, she wrote in her book, Nib- 
bles and Me: 


The one thing in the world I wanted, and 
which I had always wanted from the day I first 
saw him, was King Charles (or The Pi, as he 
was called in National Velvet). I had finally 
talked mummie and daddy into letting me buy 
him, and every day for a week I had been going 
up to Mr. Thau’s office, but he was off the lot 
and didn’t come in. So the day before my birth- 
day I was feeling so low because I didn’t even 
know whether they would sell him to me or not, 
now that he was a big star, getting fan mail and 
all and him costing such a lot of money. My 
heart was very heavy and I told Marjory 
Reeves, Mr. Thau’s secretary, all about it. She 
said, ‘‘ Don’t worry, Elizabeth, you go home and 
I'll talk to Mr. Thau about it when he comes 
in. 

Marjory is so sweet and understanding and I 
knew it was in good hands. To make a long 
story short, the next day—the most wonderful 
birthday in all my life—Marjory called up and 
said, ““Happy Birthday, Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Thau wants to speak to you.” 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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My heart stood still, and then as I hear¢ 
he had to say I screamed, “‘ Jeepers!” 
said I screamed “‘Jeepers”’ three time 
jumped straight up in the air each 
thinking about it now, and rememberin 
want to scream and jump, and I can st 
Mr. Thau saying, “Elizabeth, we're gipay| 
King Charles for your birthday !” 

I don’t know what else he said—for | 
moment there were no other words in they 
King Charles was mine—all mine. | 

If you’ve ever loved a horse as I ] 
horse, you'll understand—and if yo 
there’s no use trying to explain. 


Not long after we finished making 
tional Velvet, we went on location for| 
ture which was first called Hold 
Torch, then changed to Blue Sierra, I 
wound up as The Courage of Lassie, 
the name of the dog in the picture was FB 

The only thing good about Cours 
Lassie was that in making it we discoye 
very beautiful part of the state of Wag 
ton. When I first heard that we were go 
Lake Chelan on location, to be g 
three months, I did not relish the idez 
ing away from Howard and daddy that) 
But there was nothing we could do bi 
the best of it. There were no other 
in the cast and it worried me for E 
to be with only grownups all the time | 

But I needn’t have worried on thats 
The first part of the film was like a wond 
symphony acted by all sorts of anit 
bears, coyotes, skunks, a fox, a 
squirrel, a beaver, a bobcat, a golden 
and a wonderful raven who all but 1 
Elizabeth was delighted at the prosp 
being with all those animals, and ow 
in the woods for three months. To } 
seemed too good to be true. 

The first thing she did was to fin 
animal man, Curley Twyford. From the 
she was his shadow. Curley is a remarh 
man who has a wonderful way with ani 
He can take a wild bird and in a few 
have it eating out of his mouth and ¢€ 
tricks. He is the one who gave Elizabet}} 
first chipmunk—‘“ Nibbles” she named| 
I'll never forget how thrilled she was whe 
put the soft, furry little thing in her h 
He told her it might bite, but not to wo 
it would quit biting if she didn’t let it ¥ 
or frighten her. 

She put a string around its neck and 
ried it around in her pocket all day. It see 
very shy at first. Then it suddenly ran 
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lowhere else has the Good Fight for Fresher Foods been 
aged so successfully as in this land of plenty. And right in the 
orefront is Reynolds Wrap, the pure aluminum foil! 


t's Reynolds Wrap that keeps everything fresh in 
our kitchen. And it’s Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging 
rat keeps fine foods fresh on your market shelves. 


‘hese sugar-coated puffed cereals are a dramatic example. 
hey must have absolute protection against moisture. 

hey get it with this packaging ...the finest known 

» science. And right on the package is the Seal 

iat tells you so! 


_ host of other food products also carry the 
eynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging Seal. 
ook for it! It assures you quality protected 
ll the way from maker to you. 


eynolds Metals Company, 
eneral Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Look for this Seal 
on the Package ! 


QUALITY 
PROTECTED WITH 


ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 
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SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” 
Starring Wally Cox, 


NBC-TV Network 
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Anchorg laSS makes your dream-table come true! | 


Now you can enjoy the crystal brilliance off} 


famous Sandwich-glass design tableware! 


16 PIECE SEQ 
ABOUT $9 9Q 
24 PIECE SE 
ABOUT $399 


MAGINE, owning a thrilling 
of tableware...in the very 
lica of famous Sandwich gla 

the kind you find in Museums 
heirloom collections! 














¢ Imagine possessing all 
beauty, this very day! No we 
years to “save up”. No need tob 
piece at a time. Anchorglass b 
you whole sets of this magnif 
glass tableware at amazingly 
prices! : 

e And what a fabulous, imj 
sive gift any of these complete 
will make. Each ready for your 
bon or card. Just choose the 7 
want from the Anchorglass dis 
at your favorite store where g 
ware is sold—and they'll give 
you in a fresh gift carton. 


¢ If your dealer does not 
have this new tableware in stock 
can get it for you by writing An 
Hocking Glass Corporation. 





24-piece Luncheon Set smartly packed in gift carton... about $3.29 


FOUR 9” DINNER PLATES ¢ FOUR 7” SALAD PLATES © FOUR CUPS @ FOUR SAUCERS @ FOUR 944 0Z. FOOTED TUMBLERS 
FOUR 5 OZ. FOOTED SHERBETS 


16-piece Luncheon Set, FOUR EACH — CUPS, SAUCERS, DINNER PLATES, FOOTED TUMBLERS, ABOUT $2.29 





6-Piece Table Set smartly packed in gift 9-Piece Water Set smartly packed in gift |g pHER GIFT-PACKED SETS 
carton...about $1.19 carton... about $1.49 Renee oo 
SUG ROWE econ 6 eeeue essert Dishes...a ip 
SUGAR BOWL & COVER * CREAMER ¢ BUTTER OR ONE 2 QT. ICE-LIP PITCHER * EIGHT 9 OUNCE — gy” ag Jar aud eae about 79¢ 
PRESERVE DISH & COVER © OVAL RELISH DISH TUMBLERS < Ef ei 


3 Service Bowls (6”, 7”, 8”)... about 894) 
Salad Bowl and Plate... about $1.19 || 
8 Sherbet Glasses... about $1.19 ip 
8-Piece Sherbet and Plate Set... about $1) 
8 Footed Tumblers... about $1.19 
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il) It ran up and down all over her 
al} came back to nestle under her 


big cage—wire all around—and 
ed it. It had a log in it and turf 

m and branches to jump around 
‘ries, nuts, seeds, apples, grapes 
bread to eat. 


‘1 for a bed for him, and we had 
tearing it into little pieces and 
shind our ears and around places. 
uld crawl all over us looking for 
le found it he would stuff it into 
Is and off he would go to one corner 
vhere he was making a nest. 

» came back from location we fin- 
iicture at the studio. Nibbles was 
le character that not only our 
everyone at the studio and in the 
«hborhood grew to love him. 

ere no more pictures for Elizabeth 
-lyear, but we were kept busy with 
photographers 

vork. Isay “‘we” ry i oN 

vas with her con- 
enever she was 


respect. 


r their ice cream and chocolate 
we noticed the time. 
2 late for her singing lesson. Eliza- 
ped up, saying, “Mother, take 
ad Tl run on ahead.” 
'bbles in his box and stopped to pay 
Out of the corner of my eye I 
beth making a dash for the door. 
i of her shoe caught in a seam of the 
yn the floor. Her body lunged for- 
came down on her foot. She 
with the pain and couldn’t move. 
got to her, she said, “‘Mother, I 







1 
| 
an break.” 
illed the ambulance and rushed her 
dio hospital. Her foot was broken 
laces, and had to be put in a cast 
ee. 
e at the studio came to see her, 
aphed her cast. A few days later 
ck in school on crutches. 
ch I packed sandwiches, and so on, 
took out to the Dupee stables and 
haystack, while King Charles 
ay all around us. He licked off the 
is on her cast. Then he would 
hair ribbon and chew on that. He 
thing he could think of to make 
! 


Is Supposed to wear the cast for 
ks. But in three weeks, when it was 
they found that the bones had 
y healed, so the cast was left off. 

iS supposed to use crutches for a 
9, but in a couple of days she threw 
ty and was running around as if 
ad happened. 


immer we went to Wisconsin to 
le Howard at ‘‘Cedar Gates,”’ his 
immer home where “‘Ike’’ and 
’ visited him on several different 
—fishing trips. 

rranged with the studio that Eliza- 
to have a month or six weeks’ vaca- 
from all appointments. The north 
is the ideal spot. 

Howard went ahead, as his school 
lier than Elizabeth’s. He went by 


{ never make the mistake 
of arguing with people for 
whose opinions | have no 


air; Elizabeth, Nibbles, daddy and I went 
by train. 

I have always been grateful that daddy 
and I loved the children’s pets as much as 
they did. It made life much less compli- 
cated—and much more enjoyable. 

The first night on the train Elizabeth put a 
string on Nibbles and let him exercise so he 
would sleep well, but the next day he was 
having so much fun we decided to let him 
run loose in our room. We locked the doors 
and he had a wonderful time exploring. 

Then all of a sudden he disappeared. We 
called and called him, but not a sound. We 
looked under the seats. We threw seeds 
around to entice him to come out from 
wherever he was, but there was no sign of him. 
My heart sank. I knew something dread- 
ful had happened. 

Then we heard a scratching noise, and the 
pipes along the floor sounded as if someone 
was tapping them. 


Evizasern put her ear to the floor and 
listened. We heard it again. She cried out, 
“Nibbles, Nibbles!”’ She kept talking and 
calling to him. We could hear him coming 
nearer and nearer. It was as if he was scratch- 
ing the pipes to let us know where he was. 

Finally he came into sight. There he was 
between the pipes, back of the metal mesh- 
work that enclosed them. 

He kept trying to get out, back and forth, 
but there seemed no way. I knew there 
would be a way if we could just keep him 
calm and not frighten him. 

We sat perfectly quiet and Elizabeth 
hummed a song, one that she was always 
singing, so he would hear 
her voice. He was quiet for 
a moment and then disap- 
peared—and the next in- 
stant he was there in her 
lap! 

After that his exercise 
on the train was limited 
to running up and down 
our coat sleeves on the end 
of a string. 

We all love Cedar Gates. It is high on a 
wooded cliff overlooking Lake Minocqua— 
or ““Kewaguesaga,” as the Indians call it. 
From the front of the house as far as you can 
see in a complete semicircle the waters of 
Kewaguesaga stretch out to meet and re- 
flect the clear blue sky. Nature has planted 
islands of trees—birch, pine, oak and cedar — 
to break up the expanse of water and lend 
variety to the view. 

There was one island that Elizabeth called 
her island because it reminded her of the 
place in the Hebrides where Mary Rose dis- 
appeared in Sir James Barrie’s book, Mary 
Rose. We used to go there for picnics. 

We didn’t realize it at the time, but this 
was one of our happiest and most carefree 
summer holidays. The children were still 
young enough to be perfectly happy and 
contented just being with “‘the folks.” 

There was hardly a day spent inside. There 
were picnics on the islands; barbecues at 
Willard Cox’s place on Wild Cat Lake at 
Boulder Junction; fish fries at ‘‘Minnimick,”’ 
Mary and Micky Lambert’s five-thousand- 
acre estate at Land o’ Lakes. Those fish 
fries were really something. 

They have six or seven lakes on their es- 
tate. The crowd gathers early in the morn- 
ing, and Micky assigns two or three boats 
(with two people and a guide in each) to the 
various lakes. There are Cleveland Lake, Ben 
Lake, Erwin, Coffee, Hardin and Lake Helen. 
Each lake has different kinds of fish. 

All the boats were told to come in at 
eleven-thirty; then photographs were taken 
of their catch. The largest fish were always 
snapped with the various grinning guests, 
regardless of who had caught them. 

The guides cleaned the fish and the cooks 
fried them, while the guests stood around 
until Micky called out, ““Come and get it!” 

We filed by the barbecue, loaded our 
plates as if we had never eaten before, and 
sat at long tables on the edge of the lake with 
the sunlight filtering through the trees. 

Then there were the barbecues in the late 
afternoon and evening at ‘“‘ Uncle Willard’s,” 
as the children called Willard Cox. They 
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bn Ameticn’s 


Makes up to ten cups 
$29.95 


UNIVERSAL 


More and more, people who enjoy fine coffee are choosing 
the Universal Coffeematic. Why? Because here’s the 
fastest way to make good coffee. You simply set the Flavor-Selector to 
the strength you prefer. Coffeematic then automatically brews to 
perfection, signals when ready, and keeps your coffee at 
ideal serving temperature without increasing the strength. 


Universal Automatic Coffeemakers are available in 





OGIO, 

* Guaranteed by * 

Good Housekeeping 
o 





four models—two to ten cup capacity. 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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THIS AIADDIN 5-ROOM HOUSE 





- 31995 


FREIGHT PAID 


Slightly Higher West of Missouri River 


YOU CAN BUILD THIS ALADDIN READI-CUT 
HOUSE YOURSELF...and Save Hundreds of Dollars! 


Imagine receiving A COMPLETE HOUSE IN ONE SHIPMENT—ready to erect! You 
get everything needed. The lumber is the finest—every piece THOROUGHLY DRY. 
And it comes to you the EXACT SIZE needed—cut at the mill by fast, precision machines. 
No stopping to measure and saw each piece! (You save as much as 30 % on labor—18% 
on waste) AND YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 99 INDIVIDUAL PLANS—beautiful, 
modern houses of all sizes and styles. Not only will you save money but you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that Aladdin Houses have withstood the test of time during 


the past 48 years. Aladdin’s thousands of satisfied customers are your guarantee of 


honest value. We will send you names and addresses on request. 





QUALITY: 


ALL EXPOSED LUMBER 
IS GUARANTEED 
TO BE CLEAR AND 


KNOTLESS 












THIS IS THE WAY TO BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING! 


With carpenters getting up to 

BUILD YOUR $24 a day think how much you 

WN HOME 22 save by building your own 

0 Aladdin house! Carpentry work 
runs from 300 to 1200 hours, depending on the 


house you choose. Even if you hire help you save 
because most of the expensive, time-consuming 


WHAT .READI-CUT MEANS 


The picture below shows how 
each piece of Aladdin lumber is 
cut to EXACT size at the mill— 
mitred and bevelled for perfect 
fit. Aladdin houses are designed 
to meet the most exacting build- 
ing standards in both construc- 
tion and materials. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





WHAT you GET WHEN 
YOU BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE 


@ ALLTHELUMBER accurately cut to fit, 
marked and numbered ready to erect 
practically without use of a saw. 


@ SIDING ® MOULDINGS 
@ MILLWORK @ HARDWARE 
@ FLOORING @ PAINT 

@ WINDOWS @ GLASS 

e DOORS ® NAILS 

© TRIM ® ROOFING 


@ COMPLETE DRAWINGS & INSTRUCTIONS 


labor (measuring and cutting) has been done at 
the mill. No wonder Aladdin houses are so easy to 
build—and at a cost that often compares favorably 
WITH PRE-WAR COSTS! Drawings and instruc- 
tions are simple to follow and cover everything 
from foundation up. More than half the Aladdin 
houses sold have been erected by buyers themselves! 





GOOD HOUSES. NEVER GROW o1p— 
ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 





NO DEALERS’ OR AGENTS’ PROFITS 
IN eS EARPIN PRICES— BUY DIRECT? 








EXCITING NEW HOME DESIGNS FOR 1954! 


SEE THEM 


4 ALADDIN) 
GUARANTEE) 


SATISFACTION| 
oR YOUR 
MONET BACK 


IN THE LATEST 
BOOK OF ALADDIN HOMES 


“THE AIADDIN CO. * (44 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


vor 





loved going there, because the paths leading 
through his fabulous flower gardens and 
around the barbecue were made of crushed 
pecan shells. 

It was a wonderful place to catch chip- 
munks. They were still hopeful of finding a 
mate for Nibbles. The difficulty was that no 
one could tell the males from the females. 

We never knew which Nibbles was. We al- 
ways called him “‘he”’ because he was forever 
getting into mischief—a sort of ‘‘Peck’s 
Bad Boy’”’—but on the other hand he was so 
lovable and cuddly, he might have been a 
“she.”’ Not even the animal trainer at the 
studio could tell. 

All too soon came the time when Elizabeth 
had to report back at the studio. The night 
before we left, Uncle Howard had a farewell 
party for us. Dinner was to be at seven in- 
stead of eight so Howard and Elizabeth 
could play charades with us after dinner and 
not be up too late. 

The children had cooked up a surprise. 
They had made a beautiful floating bowl of 
water lilies for a cen- 
terpiece, and just be- 
fore dinner was to be 
announced they were 
going to fill the bowl 
(under the lily pads) 
with minnows. 

Seven o’clock came 
and dinner was ready, 
but Willard Cox 
hadn’t arrived. He 
was bringing his house 
guests and we had to 


going anywhere. 


COULD YOU SAY IT 
WITTIER? 
Edited by John M. Henry 


By the time a man gets sufficiently ex- 
perienced to watch his step, he isn’t 
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rosebuds with pale green le 
quilted head of her bed and spr 
window draperies. The glass ¢ 
white ruffled organdy. The 
and stool were of circular whi 
trimmed with chintz ruffles. S¢ 
pelmets above the windows. | 

We added a Queen Anne wall 
upholstered in pale green silk by 
put two lovely Epstein water cold 
on the walls. It made a beautify 
thought. I’m sure Elizabeth thou} 
She seemed very pleased—but ni 
home. 


Lecoxinc back on it, I realize { 
an invasion of her privacy sudd¢ 
move all her treasures—her sadd]} 
and so on. There was so little left { 
as she liked it; it was more her ro | 
I liked it. | 
I made another mistake whic} 
give anything to undo if I could 
been very untidy with her old re 
was dete 

teach her h 

care of 

beautiful 
should ha} 
that I was 
late. The 
period is ne 
to start a 
training. 
I made ¢ 
the girls wi 
lounge on| 


in Norton, Kansas, 
Telegram 


wait for them. 

I don’t know what 
time it was when they 
finally arrived, but the 
party was not off to 
a good start, so I took 
the children to one 
side and told them to 
forget the surprise. 

They were insist- 
ent. They said, ‘“‘ Now 
more than ever we 
need a surprise to 
break the ice.”’ So I 
said, “All right, go 
ahead.” 

Just before dinner 
they filled the bowl 
and as the guests were 
being seated the whole 
table came to life. The 


One of the most delicate jobs in life is 
teaching the youngsters how to avoid 
hurting the feelings of others without 


becoming liars. —M. H. ALDERSON 
in Mt. Vernon, Mo., Record 


Don’t let the future scare you; it’s just 
as shaky as you are.—DORA BARNARD 
Harrisonville, Mo. 


Embarrassing moment: when com- 
pany comes and the youngster hol- 
lers from the bathroom, "There’s 
nothing but clean towels in here, can! 


start one?” —RONALD FURSE 
in Plattsmouth, Nebr., Journal 


The school authorities may worry 
about the behavior tendencies of a 
youngster, but his mother doesn’t; 
she knows “he’s just like his father.” 


trying to 
—DONNA BELL hang her 
Berkeley, Calif. and put ] h 


bedspread. 
was there 
They woul¢ 
floor —any | 
the settee. 
few minu 
would forg 
sprawled all 
beautiful | i 
Invariably | 
popin abot 
and ma | 
get off. 

I sec 
mented my 
new course 
but openly 
Elizabeth< 


















minnows started 
jumping in every di- 
rection—even the 
water lilies fell, or 
leaped, out of the bowl. The ladies were squeal- 
ing as if they were seeing mice, Uncle How- 
ard was laughing, and Willard roaring. 

The children were right. From then on our 
farewell party was a howling success. 


The only sad part was saying good-by to 
all our friends. It had been such a wonderful 
summer. It was the last time we were all to 
be together at Cedar Gates for any length of 
time. The next year we had only one week 
before Elizabeth and I sailed for Europe. 
When you are in pictures it 1s difficult to plan 
your holidays. 

I could see that Elizabeth was gently 
emerging from the horsy, shirt-outside-your- 
pants age. She was daily becoming more 
conscious of clothes and of her appearance. 
She began collecting perfume as well as 
horse statues. 

I thought we could help matters along by 
redecorating her room; it looked more like a 
tack room than a bedroom. Just inside the 
door there were a couple of wooden saw- 
horses with saddles on them. Her dressing- 
table stool had a saddle on it. A racing saddle 
was draped over her Queen Anne walnut 
desk, while the fifth saddle was usually on the 
floor to stumble over. The light brackets on 
the walls were hung with bridles and curry- 
combs. Daddy and I decided that the best 
way to maneuver the change to a more femi- 
nine room would be to surprise her. 

We had her pearl-gray carpet stripped and 
dyed Du Barry red. I selected a lovely white 
glazed chintz with a pattern of pink and red 



























away where 
longed. 

Oncea we 
her tidy hen 
drawers—fold sweaters, roll belts, 
I kept telling her that she must le 
tidy so she could keep her own hom! 
when she got married. I thought | 
complishing something, but actué 
succeeded in doing was to make 
of myself. I certainly did not instill 
of order or tidiness in my daughtel 

Now that she has her own hom! 
the largest bed I have ever seen, ver} 
and low-built for easy sitting. It is 
sponge rubber with the most beau 
spread of pale pink, green and whit 
glazed chintz. The dogs and cats 
over it. Everyone sits on it—inel 
self—and in spite of everything it 
beautiful. 

Every time I sit on it I wish I 
back over the years and not be the 
was over keeping her room tidy ang 
unwrinkled, and un-sat-upon. I wi 
never worried her over such trifles. / 
what good did it do? 

For her fourteenth birthday i 
wanted money—money to spend 
We had been giving her the UT ha 


| 
| 
“TI 


that her girl friends received. I ha’ 
gone shopping with her, and we ha 
spend our money wisely. Now wash 
to be foolish. 

She went into and out of shops I 
everything and wanting everything 
In the long run she made a very 
tion of a sky-blue crepe de Chine 
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JEMIMA PANCAKE 
OR CREAMED FISH 


jlaked fish, cooked 
‘bits of pimento and 
pepper to piping hot, 
sasoned white sauce. 
thoroughly and pour 
adividual casseroles. 
each topped with 
y baked Aunt Jemima 
e pancakes (recipe on 
ge) of graduated size. 
can be kept hot in 
or a short while. 











CHEESE FOLDOVERS 


Place a slice of processed 
cheese on each hot Aunt 
Jemima Pancake. Fold 
the pancakes over envelope 
style. Top each serving of 
two pancakes with syrup. 


Don McNeill’s 
Breakfast Club is cheery; 
ABC Radio, weekdays. 





14 hated 


MINAS) 


MTR Uae 


rte 
18 Queer 


the YELLOW box 


e bo 
OWS Ompeny 4 
FOR THE FINEST BUCKWHEATS 
get Aunt Jemima in 


Wheat. corn. rye and rice 
flours are blended in the 
treasured Aunt Jemima 
recipe... lo give you the 


tenderest. best-lasting 


pancakes you ever had! 
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little white clouds all over it. It was called a 
“date dress.” The only thing—there were no 
dates, so what good was a “‘date dress’’? It 
came to a sorry end. She wore it to a “circus 
party” which we all attended at the late At- 
water Kent’s house. There was alion cub there 
which Elizabeth fell in love with, and per- 
suaded its keeper to let her hold. It was a 
very warm afternoon and the poor lion cub 
was panting in Elizabeth’s arms. It drooled 
all over her dress. 

When I sent the dress to the cleaners, the 
spots did not come out. The cleaner said, “I 


can’t imagine what it is. I’ve tried every- 
thing and I can’t get the stains out.” 

I answered, “Oh—I’m afraid it’s lion 
drool!” 

He handed me the dress and gently showed 
me to the door as he muttered, “I’m sorry, 
lady, you’d better take it someplace else.” 

That period of no dates was quite a prob- 
lem. All the other girls were going to football 
games, basketball games, dances, and so on, 
with boys and girls they went to school with. 
Elizabeth was going to the studio school 
where there were only ten or twelve in the 
entire school, and they were either older or 
younger than she. 





MIRACLE 


.. the fragrance that’s 
all sweetness and light 
.and right for spring... 
Perfume from 225 to 7500 
Bouquet from 159 to 425 
Cream Sachet Perfume—I65 


prices plus tax 





NEW YORK 


FIRST ROBIN 


. new fashion-first 
color in the famous Sta-Put* 
Lipstick formula—100 pl 


us tax 


TRADEMARK 


PARIS LONDON 


Her dress by Junior Accent, 














We talked to Howard and tried to get him 
to take her, but he said she would feel like a 
“square,” going to a party with her brother. 
He tried to get some of his friends interested, 
but from their lofty heights of three years’ 
seniority they couldn’t quite see her! 

Elizabeth was sure she was going to be- 
come an old maid, without even a memory of 
a date or a school dance. 

We gave parties, inviting all her girl 
friends and their boy friends. They came and 
stared at Elizabeth as if she were a thing 
apart. They giggled and talked of their school 
doings, which she knew nothing about. 

As always, Anne rallied to her cause and 
took Elizabeth under her wing. They would 
all pile into Anne’s station wagon and go off 
to a ‘“‘jam session” at Beverly High Can- 
teen—but it was always the same. The 
boys would stare, the girls would giggle, and 
Elizabeth would come home feeling a com- 
plete outsider. She was miserable and so were 
we. 

I talked to Melvina McEldowney, a friend 
in the publicity department of M-G-M, who 
had a daughter, Gay, a little older than 
Elizabeth. Gay was going to high school in 
Santa Monica. 

Mel thought it would be a good idea to 
have Elizabeth meet a new group of young 
people, so she invited Gay’s entire class to 
their house for a party. We took Elizabeth 
and she had a lovely time, but it was just 
the same—none of them asked her for a date. 
It was as though they were all frightened of 
her. 

Then one of the magazines gave a birthday 
party for Roddy McDowall. They invited 
Elizabeth to come and 
bring a date. 

We couldn’t think of 
anyone to ask. I finally 
went to Bill Lyon, who 
was handling Elizabeth’s 
publicity at the studio, and 
confided in him. He said, 
“Well, what a situation. 
Here is this beautiful girl 
who has every male in the commissary turn- 
ing to stare at her the minute she walks in, 
worrying about a date.” 

“That’s just it,” I answered. ‘They all 
stare, wherever she goes, but that’s no use.” 

“Don’t worry. I know plenty of guys who 
would give anything to have a date with 
Weta 

Unfortunately, everyone Bill called was 
either too old for a kid party or “going 
steady” or had a previous engagement. Bill 
wound up taking Elizabeth to the party him- 
self—not that he objected. They both had a 
wonderful time. In the years to come Bill was 
always included in all our parties. 


himself. 


Onz day at the studio I was very cross 
with Elizabeth and we had a big argument. 
She was doing her work badly and was “‘tun- 
ing off’’ when I tried to help her. I knew from 
her actions that she was hating it all, that she 
was thoroughly fed up with everything. 

I, too, was fed up with trying to help her, 
so I said, “‘ Elizabeth, if you aren’t interested 
in doing well whatever you have to do—then 
quit! It’s up to you.” 

Then I reminded her that she was the one 
who had wanted to be in pictures. We could 
go back to our old life in England, or move to 
Pasadena and get completely away from the 
atmosphere of pictures, or we could stay in 
Beverly Hills and she could go to Beverly 
High with Anne and the other girls. 

I knew there were no compensations for 
the school life and companionship she was 
missing. I told her that I did not want to in- 
fluence her, that this was a decision she alone 
could make. 

That evening, after I had kissed her good 
night, she wrote the following letter and put 
it on my pillow, as she used to put her 
“sorry”? notes when she was a very little 
girl. When I read it I sat down and cried my 
heart out—it was so sincere and so Eliza- 
beth: 


Mom: I guess it’s been quite a long time since 
I’ve written you a note. But I thought it would 
be better to put it on paper than try to explain. 

I’m sorry about what I said this morning. I 
really don’t know why I said and thought all 


He who buys what he 
doesn't need steals from 
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those things, but what matters js 
mean a word of it. 

I’ve done a lot of thinking, too, ang 
that my whole life is being in moti 
For me to quit would be like cuttj 
roots of a tree—I’d soon wilt and bee 
and useless. 

I know it’s silly, but it was a wond 
ing when that little old fortunete 
message on earth was to bring happin 
ple. And I think that motion pictured 
happiness to millions of people in all pq 
world. I also like to think maybe I 
a little happiness to a few people— 
way—but more than anything I 
have made you happy. But I’m afra 
succeeded very well—I’m not go} 
trying though. 

Mom, I’ve made up my mind, 
you I'll never complain about b 
lucky girl, ever again. And another th 
made up my mind for myself so I'll 
hardships and everything else 
along—because I know (and I’ll alwe 
that I was the one who chose to stay 
that I’m the one who must take then 
grumbling, and wanting to quit. | 

I love you, mom, and always will (I 
approve of my decision). l 

ELIZ 


From then on the dateless periog 
worry her so much. She and Betty 
(Ed Sullivan’s daughter) formed al 
abeth was president, Betty the t 
They called themselves the Single 
Obliging Babes—in short, the ‘ 
Club. They had several Dutch- 
parties, and then the club disbanded 
its treasurer had a date and its presit 
started to work on Cynthia. | 
I knew that in} 
she was still feelin 
and it worried . 
were we to do? Ht 
we make her 
normal like t 
girls’? 

Daddy and I { 
over with Edw) 
Wally Westmore 
decided the thing to do was to rent 
at Malibu Beach for the summer, | 
house always attracts young people 

So, on March twentieth, we m 
Malibu. It was so beautiful down 
moonlight nights, the waves rolling 
our house and the breath-taking 
the sunsets. 

On certain nights the grunion ¥ 
and all along the coast line for m 
could see campfires in the sand. Gr 
fish about the size of smelts. I hay 
heard of them any place other the 
fornia. At certain times of thel 

“run’’—that is, they come in with 
(during high tide), lay their eggs int 
and the next wave takes them 01 
against the law to catch them with 
anything but your bare hands. Thi 
only at night and the newspapers 4 
their arrival. People organize bea 
and stay up until the wee hours of th 
ing hunting grunion, and cooking th 
the open fires. 

We were delighted. We would 
ion party; that would be fun—ro 

Howard invited all his boy frie 
Elizabeth invited Anne and the ré& 
friends. We hoped they would ¢ 
crowds. They did—but they all had 

There were no extra boys, just 0 
girl—Elizabeth. 

Dad and I went out and hunted 
with her. I almost froze to death bef 
on to the knack of it. You have to 
the wet sand, grab the fish and runo 
before the waves hit you. I would g 
cited I would forget to run out 
waves would knock me down and! 
me like sheets of ice water. I learned 
campfires were not alone for roman¢ 
were to thaw out one’s aching feet aml 

Fortunately, the dogs, Spot and 
loved catching grunion and Elizabet 
lot of fun running with them—but ¢ 
no mother, father or animals of any 
take the place of a “‘date”’ in any yo 
life. 

The thing was that the boys of Eli 
age, who were dating girls her age, sé 
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her so terribly young. She didn’t want to 
have dates with them. From constantly asso- 
ciating with adults at the studio and with 
our friends at home, she did seem older than 
the boys her own age. 

She was an “in-between.” 

The Westmores lived across the street and 
we would often hear Jimmie, Howard and 
their friends screaming and yelling in the 
Westmore swimming pool. 

Anne and Elizabeth would don their most 
glamorous bathing suits and join the party. 
The boys would soon deglamorize them by 
dousing and unmercifully kidding them. The 
girls were delighted over any small attention 
and came right back for more. They both 
learned early to be so-called ‘good sports.” 

Edwina and I decided the thing to do at 
Malibu, in order to start the young people 
coming, was to have open house. 

We told Howard to broadcast it all over 
Beverly High that we were having open 
house every Saturday and Sunday. There 
would be barbecued hot dogs all day and 
buffet suppers at night, and they were ail 
invited. 

The first Saturday they started coming at 
ten in the morning. They came in droves. 
The road was lined on both sides of our house 
for blocks. Daddy and I never left the bar- 
becue pit all day long. 

Indoors the cook was preparing an enor- 
mous turkey and ham, casseroles of spa- 
ghetti, candied sweet potatoes, and so on, for 
the buffet supper. Our open house was ap- 
parently a great success. 

The kids were in and out of the water all 
day and were starved by dinnertime. Be- 
tween thirty-five and forty of them stayed 
on for the buffet supper. 

Daddy and I were so happy. But not for 
long. As soon as we had eaten the boys and 
girls began pairing off, ‘““smooching”’ like 
mad. 

We were a little taken aback and didn’t 
quite know how to cope with this. We started 
a big bonfire on the beach, brought out 
ukuleles and banjos and tried to start a sing- 
song around the campfire. They were bored 
to pieces. We brought out marshmallows to 
roast, as we used to when we were young. Dad 
and J had to roast and eat all the marsh- 
mallows—while one by one the ‘“‘couples”’ 
disappeared into the outer darkness. 

Elizabeth, Howard and the Westmore kids 
were so disgusted they said, ‘Come on, let’s 
go to Santa Monica, to the fun fair” —and 
off they went. 


Da» and I were left holding the bag. We 
rang a large bell and shouted out that the 
party was over, and they were all to go 
home. 

After that, open-house parties were 
“out’’; we selected our guests. Every Satur- 
day and Sunday we barbecued all day and 
had buffet suppers at night. There was al- 
ways a crowd. The children’s friends and our 
friends as well. During the evening we all 
joined in playing charades and guessing 
games. We observed no difference in ages. 
The children called all our friends by their 
first names, and missed them when they 
couldn’t come. 

One Sunday morning I awakened to find 
five boy friends of Howard’s in sleeping bags 
on the front porch. One boy asleep on the 
back seat of our Buick. Two on the floor in 
Howard’s room, and three on the living- 
room floor. 

We literally had to step over boys to get to 
the kitchen. Then the fun began—preparing 
breakfast for that hungry crowd. We served 
three eggs, six slices of bacon, two pieces of 
toast and jam to each boy. By the time we 
got to the last ones the first ones were ready 
for seconds. Even with gallons of milk we 
couldn’t fill them up! 

Elizabeth always had Anne for the week 
end. The girls washed the dishes and the 
boys dried, and flipped the girls with the tea 
towels, as they would their sisters. In fact, 
Elizabeth was a little sister to the whole 
crowd. It never occurred to any of them to 
ask her for a date. 

She was a baby —a mere fifteen. 

She tried everything to look older. She 
painted her fingernails and toenails scarlet, 


like the other girls. She wore earrings the 
size of curtain rings, and peasant skirts and 
blouses that made her look like a fortune- 
teller. She belted her waist in till she had a 
perfect hourglass figure—but all to no avail. 
No one asked her for a date. By this time, all 
the other girls were “going steady ’’—that 
is, off and on. 

Then one day on the M-G-M lot I bumped 
into Marshall Thompson. When I looked up 
to find his clean-cut, boyish young face smil- 
ing at me, I thought, “Oh, what a nice friend 
he would be for Elizabeth.” 

We laughed and talked for a minute. All 
the while I was percolating in my mind how 
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I could invite him to the house for dinner 
(without seeming obvious), as I had hardly 
spoken two words to him before. I knew he 
was a nice boy. Everyone knew that. 

He seemed to be trying to say something 
too. Presently out it came. He had two tick- 
ets for the premi2re of The Yearling, and was 
it all right if he asked Elizabeth to go with 
him? 

Well, I was so delighted I could have kissed 
the boy—but I calmly told him I thought it 
was a lovely idea. 

He said he knew she was too young to go 
unchaperoned and that he would be happy to 
take me too. 
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I told him that we had two tickets and 
that I would like to take his mother if she 
would care to go. His face broke into a broad 
smile as he answered, ‘Fine! we’ll make it a 
foursome!” 

I could hardly wait for Elizabeth to get 
out of school to tell her. She had secretly ad- 
mired Marshall for a long time (at least a 
couple of weeks or so) and here she had a 
“date”’ with him. Her first “‘date”’! 

Premiéres are always formal. Long before, 
Elizabeth had decided that she wanted her 
first “formal” to be a billowy, light blue or- 
gandy of mine that touched the floor. I had 
worn it to a garden party at Buckingham 


Palace when she was very small, and had 
promised her then that someday it should 
be hers. We made it over and trimmed it 
with blue forget-me-nots and pink rosebuds. 
She wore flowers in her hair and, together 
with the stars in her eyes, she looked like 
something from heaven. 

I’ll never forget that night. I don’t- know 
who was happiest —Elizabeth, Marshall . . . 
or the two doting mothers. 

Needless to say, that was the beginning of 
a lovely friendship between the Taylors and 
the Thompsons. 

Life in our house took on the normal as- 
pect of any American home in which young 
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Budget-pampering beauties . . . sheets—and 
blankets, too! Lady Pepperell Sheets in color give 
you so much extra glamor, yet they cost only pennies 
more than white. And fluffy Pepperell Blankets 
are color-schemed to mix or match—bring you 
luxurious, cozy warmth at a dream of a price! ; 


teen-agers live. There were hours of long- 
drawn-out telephone conversations. I was 
very lucky: Elizabeth made me her confi- 
dante. I was ‘‘in” on everything, and noth- 
ing in the world could have pleased me more. 
There was the night Marshall took her to 
a picture show, and afterward to Will 
Wright’s ice-cream parlor for a chocolate 
sundae, and on the way home . . . her first 
kiss .. . and how she came rushing into my 
room on a pink cloud of wonderment, as she 
exclaimed, “Oh, mother, he kissed me!” 
Another milestone had been passed. 


(To be Concluded) 
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so quick-drying you’ll wash it at home like nylon 
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that makes corners 
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THE KEY TO FREE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE } 


so mangled that it had to be amput; 
management paid his doctor’s bil 
was fitted with a hook, which he | 
manipulate very cleverly. He 
peared at the factory for a job, wi 
ber of ideas about what he could | 
to be told they could not use a . 
went home and hanged _ himself | 
strike was spontaneously organizd 
funeral. 

Obviously every man put ims¢ 


work for the boss for years, and 
thrown out as of no more use—for 
incurred in the line of duty. W4 
hours were not the reason for the g 
reason was bitterness at being tt 
casual expendables. | 
To be happy, a man must be ap} 
by those with whom and for whomh¢ 
as a worker and as a person. And t¢ 
society he must be loved by it, and 
as preciously valuable to it. The bas 
sity of every soul is to love and } 
Only the recognition of one’s 
lends value to the work one per 
encourages one to enhance its valu 
perior effort. q 
The snobbery of American soci 
ues the manual worker. There isa 
caste division between those who 
in business suits and those who 
alls—even when blue jeans have 
uniform of the smart younger se 
tional because not based on su 
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A woman must be a genius to cr 
a good husband. 


skill, brains or social contributi 
longer—or not nearly to the ex 
was—a division according to incom 
mechanical workers have far highe 
than white-collar workers, junio’ 
or salaried professionals, such a 
Yet the “middle classes’ —though 1 
as an economic measure may not aD] 
jealous to uphold a superior status. 
not want their daughters or sons 
“workers.” The two castes inte 
little socially. You may meet t 
“labor leader’? anywhere, from thy 
House to the drawing room of o 
more daring “socialites,” but you 
meet the people he leads in modest st 
middle-class homes—even though t) 
ers of those homes may be engages) 
same industry, and the “worker” 
better television set, the thicker sté 
even, upon acquaintance, prove ot 
esting. | 
When the status and value of a pe 
measured by no compensation except} 
he becomes greedy for money and po 
has to be paid ‘‘to the limit that th 
will bear” in lieu of those other payll 
of appreciation and esteem. But tht 
never really free. For the instinct of| 
person, the free soul, is always to gl 
than he receives. 
The wealth of a society is precist 
accumulation of values that are not } 
If the accumulation is pre-empted D} 
you have a basic cause of revolution 
it is to the benefit of the whole of 
you have prosperity, and social pt 
which the work of every person Is 
service of every other person. Fur 
if everybody, without exception, wef 
the very best he could, regardless of f 
result could not help but redound 
welfare of the whole community. 
The motive force which liberates 
altruistic love, the most creative fore 
universe. The society of the future 
hope, recognize it, as Jesus recognia 
taught it. Then we shall be free—an# 
perous too. 
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AND 
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How we landscaped a 
mass-production house-and-lot 
it custom-made 


privacy an appearance. 





By RICHARD PR 










You looked out before at hundreds of houses; now 
at a little world of your own. The curved enclosure 
feels larger than a squared one; looks friendlier to the 
neighbors, especially with forsythias trained on the 
outside face and spilling over the top. The paving of 
old brick was laid in two installments by family and 
friends. In two years the tree will be twice as big. 





ETHELBERT E. FURLONG, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. PHOTOGRAPHS BY WESLEY BALZ 


SHADE TREE 


FLEXIBLE FENCE 
WITH FORSYTHIA 


THE ORDER OF THE SPENDING 


Ist. Shade tree (plane) 15’ high, $20 
2nd. 6 birch clumps 9’ high, $48 

3rd. 3 flowering trees 7’ high, $18 
{th. 1000 used brick, with cinders, $30 


5th. 70’ of 5’ fencing with posts, $77 





6th. 7 forsythias for fence, $7 
7th. 1000 more used brick, cinders, $30 


8th. | choice dwarf evergreen, 2'4’, $6.50 





| choice dwarf shrub, 21 At $8 
9th. Seeds and incidentals, $9.50 


Further information on fencing, paving, planting on request. 


lo the small trees and bushes that came with the 
house were added a crescent of birch clumps to curtain 
the living-dining window and door and a cluster of tall 
flowering trees to cushion the bedroom corner. Their 
two years of growth foretell ever-increasing attractive- 
ness and privacy. Their function is to sereen with- 


out obscuring, to give livability and lasting value. 
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“Come in, it’s Coke Time’’— 

warm words that welcome and say 

you know what guests like best. 

There’s no equal for ice-cold Coca-Cola... 

in unique flavor to delight your taste... 

in wholesome goodness to refresh so pleasantly. 


Matchless—that’s Coke—vsnatchless. 
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EDDIE FISHER on “‘Coke Time” 
) Television twice each week. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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® The thick, hard aluminum alloy of these MIRRO 
pans is the same remarkable warp-proof metal FRY PANS DOMED COVERS 
used to make the popular MIRRO-MATIC 7" 1.85 7" 65 
Pressure Pans. Polished to a mirror-like smooth- bs eee a, ee 
ness, it cleans quickly and stays clean, with WW" 3.95 WW" 1.25 
simple soap-and-water care. s 
Proved warp-proof, these pans always stand Sang Ez 
steady and solid, offering a broad, flat, evenly- PERCOLATOR 
6-cup, 2.75 


greased cooking surface. They never rock or 
“pocket’”’ the grease. Their cool plastic handles 
snuggle comfortably into your hand, or safely 
stand oven-heat, without damage. Unique hang- 
ing-rings slide out of the way in use, neatly solve 
the storage problem when you’re through. 


Light Weight Means Tireless Use! 
Aluminum-light and with high-domed covers to 
fit each of the four practical sizes, there just 
aren’t any more useful utensils, nor any more 
pleasant to use. Get a set, or start a set with 
your favorite size, right away. 


MIRRO 
STRAINER PAN 
3-qt., 2.10 





MIRRO bos 


COVERED CAKE PAN 
13Ygx9¥x2, 
2.15 


MIRRO 
TEA KETTLE 


5-qt., 4.95 
Get MIRRO at department, hardware and home ‘ 

furnishing stores, wherever dealers sell the finest aluminum. 
PRESSURE PAN “soe 


MIRRO ==3 


THE FINEST ALUMINUM ae 


Prices slightly higher in west. 
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YANKEE DOODLE DINNER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 


corned beef, the tricky hunk of salt pork and 
the vegetables that are so closely entwined 
with the meat, so necessary, so absolutely 
indispensable to a good, a-proper boiled din- 
ner. And should you add other, you’d not be 
out of order. Don’t hesitate. 

So let’s start here with the well-known and 
much admired 


CLAM BISQUE 


Sauté 114 tablespoons minced onion in 6 
tablespoons butter or margarine until 
golden brown. Stir in 6 tablespoons flour. 
Add the liquor from three 714-ounce cans 
of the minced variety of the silent clam. 
(Save the clams.) You'll get a cup of liquor 
and that is right. Add 3 cups bottled clam 
juice, 34 teaspoon paprika, 14 teaspoon salt 
and 1 teaspoon pepper. Heat until slightly 
thickened. Add 11% cups light cream and the 
minced clams, about 114 cups. Heat again 
and serve with a lump of butter or margarine 
and a dash of paprika. Sprinkle with crou- 
tons. Makes 7% cups. 


Procrastination and hesitation. These 
two painful words rise up often to plague me. 
But not here and now. For I propose to wade 
right in to more observations and receipts 
to go with same; and with a good resolution 
to bolster me up and stiffen my spine, what 
gives? Why, what else 
but 


A true receipt: 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOILED DINNER 


Take a 6-to-7-pound 
trimmed and fine- 
grained corned bris-° 
ket of beef. See that 
it’s lean, of a good red 
color and not slop- 
pily set forth without 
trimming. Inthe good 
shops great care is 
taken with shaping 
and trimming corned 
beef. Jiggs may not 
be fussy, but Maggie 
gives in hard. 

I tell you these 
things because if you 
don’t know what to 
look for, you'll ac- 
count for some of the 
turned-up noses at the 
mention of “corned beef and cabbage.” So 
know and demand the best. You'll get it. 
When done right by, this is worthy of New 
‘ngland, where cooking is one of the fine arts. 

The way of it. The brisket being safe at 
home, put on a big deep kettle and in it put 
your brisket and cover with cold water. 
Bring to a boil and drain it, rinse it and re- 
peat the boil-and-drain technique. Do it 
three times. Now put it on, again covéred 
with cold water. Add 1 peeled whole onion, 
1 stalk celery and 6 whole black peppers, 
and a piece of freshened salt pork (pick the 
fat-and-lean-striped piece). Simmer every- 
thing gently until the corned beef is tender, 
about 3 to 4 hours, depending, as they say. 
Test with a fork; that’s the best way. Skim 
off fat. Remove enough stock to cook the 
vegetables. 


The vegetables are important. The vege- 
tables that make with the real New England 
Boiled Dinner are cooked with the meat 
where I hail from, but folks don’t have room 
or much use for such capacious kettles now- 
adays. It took the unexpected “back 
kitchen”’ and the big iron kettle and a range 
about the size of a trailer to perform some of 
the miracles known only to tradition, myth, 
history, fairyland and South Pomfret, and 
one of these was the Boiled Dinner. 


This ts the last. For vegetables, have 
good-sized potatoes, whole and peeled, car- 
rots if you like them (I don’t), peeled whole 
silver-skin onions, red beets (these last are a 


“No man ever stands so 
Straight as when he 
Stoops to help a boy”’ 


Ue Lea 
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must if you would have “r 
to take care of the abandoneg 

But the very first vegetable te 
of is the cabbage and should y 
other, this you must have. 
Medes and Persians were no 7 
or to be disregarded than this ¢ 
beef without cabbage is as unthija 
chicken-pie supper without hot } 
barn dance minus cider and d 
there’s no law against having 
as coleslaw, and that’s what 


Serve, and how. 1 won’ 
Tennyson’s “brook,” forever 
this: Serve the corned beef an 
largest possible platter. Sur 
neat piles of vegetables. 
pickles, any liked relish. 


Don’t advertise. Don’t ask 
if you’re a bride in the kitek 
are the mother in the act, don 
unteer anything you aren’t a 
you do is wait. If she reads 
know as much as you do abc 
and that is 


COLESLAW WITH BOILED 


Mix together 2 tablespoons flou 
sugar, | teaspoon dry mustar 
salt an 
cayenne 
yolks slig 
cup muk 
the dry 
makeas 
Put alli 
boiler, 
water, 
tablesp 
margarip 
dressing 
While sti 


cup mil 










spoons | 
and to 


shredded crisp cabbage. Season 
pepper and sprinkle with paprika. 
sure your cabbage is crisp, haveitit 
ice water either before or after you 
And leave it to crisp an hour ors 
and dry it between towels before} 
The colder this rare treat is, theh 
is a hint. 


FRIED KNOTS 


Prepare a package of hot-roll nix 
to directions. Or get out your bé 
ceipt and make a batch yourse 
mean. 

When the dough is risen, pune 
and shape into strips about 8” lor 
wide. Twist these into very loose 
and fry in hot shortening or salad 
385° F., until golden brown. Mak 
dozen fried knots. Serve hot withm 
loved of all New England and eve 
who ate it at its best. Never let an 
off a dark-colored “maple sirup” © 
best is as pale as a Victorian lady 
a decline. 


Mother is in the kitchen, and ¥ 
busy turning out a cherry-tapiocé 
to wind up her Yankee Doodl 
That’s what. And here’s her owl 


CHERRY-TAPIOCA PUDD 


Take 14 cup quick-cooking tapi 
sugar and 14 teaspoon salt and @ 
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_ Continental meat-stretcher-American style 
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arvelous made with 


grown from special seed we developed 
ourselves to give you sweeter flavor and 
extra-tender kernels in DEL MONTE Corn 






Wo’ think one corn could combine so many virtues. 


Special natural sweetness — remarkable tenderness— 
'real hearty corn flavor—De. Monte Brand Corn has 
‘them all. It took us 20 years to develop the exclusive 
/seed strains that give our corn these advantages—but 
one taste will tell you it was worth every minute of it. 


| Now. Just feature that kind of corn in a cream style 
so rich it puts you in mtind of country butter—and so 
| thick with kernels you can eat it with a fork. That’s 
/America’s favorite cream style corn— DEL Monte. 


And your grocer will be happy to oblige you. 


Make 6 to 8 Blintzes: Beat 14 cup eggs (2 large or 3 small) with 
rotary beater; add 34 cup milk, 34 cup flour and 14 teaspoon 
salt. Continue beating till smooth. Melt 44 teaspoon fat in 5 to 
7-inch skillet. When very hot pour in scant 14 cup batter. 
Quickly lift pan from stove and tilt so batter runs all over bottom 
in paper-thin layer. Cook till golden brown; turn and cook | min. 
longer. Remove and cook rest of blintzes, stacking on top of each 
other to keep warm. 

% \b. ground beef Y_ cup DEL MONTE Catsup 
Y2 teaspoon salt Va cup fine cracker crumbs 


2 No. 303 cans DEL MONTE 
Golden Cream Style Corn 


Yo cup grated cheese 


Mix first 4 ingredients; brown in 1 tablespoon of fat. Remove 
from heat; mix in catsup and crumbs. Place about 2 tablespoons 
mixture in center of each blintz; roll up. Season corn; spread in 
greased baking dish (13x9x2-inch). Arrange filled blintzes on 
corn, sprinkle with grated cheese; garnish with extra catsup if 
desired. Heat in moderate oven (350° F.) 20 to 25 min. Serves 6. 


1 tablespoon chopped onion 
Ya teaspoon chili powder 





: Golden Cream Style, Golden Whole Kernel, White Cream Style 





Try all 3 styles 


| your sweetest buy in corn 


CREAM STYLE THE BRAND YOU KNOW PUTS FLAVOR FIRST 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114 

in a saucepan or double boiler. (I use the 
double boiler for all such works. [f you use a 
saucepan, put it over low heat and don’t 
leave it. Let the phone ring. She'll call back 
and probably is killing time and hopes you 


are the same.) Add the juice from 1 No. 2 
can pitted red sour cherries, packed in sirup, 
plus enough water to make 2/4 cups liquid. 
Now cook your tapioca mixture, stirring 
constantly until it comes to a full boil. Cool, 
stirring it once in a while as you ankle around 
doing other things. Add the drained cherries, 


14 teaspoon almond extract and 2 teaspoons 





Jemon juice. Turn into sherbet glasses, chill, 
serve with cream over it. 


Lesson’s end. There is a story you should 
know. When I was very young —well, a little 
younger, let us say, than now—I competed 
in a contest. There was a prize of $25. We 
were to write, without help, the longest word 
in the English language. 

I studied over this some time and wrote 
my answer. And my longest word was—can 
you guess? It was ‘‘never.” I can’t remember 
how I spent those 25 bright dollars. I do not 
have them now. I give you this for what it is 
worth. Your ANNIE. 
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...when you buy MATTRESSES and FURNITURE!” 


“We didn’t know ‘coil-feel,’ lumping and sagging are caused when padding cups 


down into springs. The mattresses and furniture we bought ‘looked’ the same .. . 
and felt comfortable too! Later on, we could feel the springs; and cushions lost 
their neat, tailored look. We made our mistake when we did not ask for products 


built with wire insulators to make sure of 





EXTRA STRENGTH OF 


ATT wsuiators 


Assures Longer-Lasting Comfort! 


permanent protection against ‘coil feel’!”’ 







Your bedding and furniture dealer will tell you— it’s wise to ask 
for mattresses and furniture built with wire insulators. You get 
the strongest, longest-lasting insulators made to keep padding 
permanently out of springs. Torture tests prove PERM-A- 
LATOR Wire Insulators last more than twice as long as ordi- 
nary insulators. You have positive protection against “coil-feel,” 


lumping and sagging... 


and the upholstered products you buy 


stay comfortable for years longer! 






Manufactured By: 


FLEX-O-LATORS, INC. CARTHAGE, MO. 


Plants in Carthage, Mo. and New Castle, Penna. 


mattresses to make sure they are giving proper 
support needed for restful sleep. Write today 
for your free copy! 





“3-WAY” COMFORT TEST you can make in 
your own home. Shows how to check your 


HOUSE WITHOUT DOORS 
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him for some rather indefinite government 
post that he never indicated very clearly; 
or if he did, she had not understood it. He 
was not easy to follow. 

Maung Lu Maung was taller than the 
average Burman, very slender, with neat 
chiseled features, his race’s almond eyes and 
a charming smile. He also had a nice sense of 
fun. Vida and Maung Lu Maung had become 
good friends. 

He had a very mercurial temperament. 
Sometimes, sitting beside her on deck, his 
thin hands clasping his knees, he would un- 
fold for her benefit his dreams for his coun- 
try, and all he was going to be able to do for 
it, fortified with his course in hygiene and 
economics in Cambridge-England. 

But there were other times when, without 
warning, she would come upon him sunk in 
melancholy. It was in this mood that he told 
her, “I am afraid, Miss Terence, you will 
find much that is not what it once was. It is 
very difficult in my country. The people are 
still ignorant, superstitious and very unen- 
lightened. In the district, and away from the 
big towns, there is still belief in the spirits. 
The people there are afraid of witches to this 
day!” 

“So were the ancient Britons,’’ said Vida, 
to cheer him. 


The pilot came aboard. The ship began to 
move slowly through the cocoa-colored wa- 
ter. Now that they neared the shore, she 
could see that the town had taken on the ap- 
pearance of a vast Burmese village. There 
were bamboo basha huts crowded every- 
where, along the streets, and jamming every 
open space. Only the sunshine and the palm 
trees were the same, and 
high over the town the slim VOYOOO) 
gold spire of the Shwe - 
Dagon pagoda, lovely and 
unchanging in the heat 
mist of the morning. 

Seeing it again after all 
the years gave her a thrill 
of love and of delight. 
Here in this place she had = 
known great happinessand 
great sorrow. Here, ten years ago, she had 
had to make a decision, the pain of which 
had never quite died in her heart. 

When you look back and remember things, 
they pass through your mind like a series of 
pictures. 

She had been dancing at the Gymkhana 
Club with a young man everyone called 
the Bumblepuppy. “Smoke gets in your 
eyes,’ the saxophones crooned softly. It was 
a tune she could not hear to this day with- 
out feeling sick again with memory and the 
old passion. 


The Bumblepuppy had been in love with 
her, and her mother had thought it an excel- 
lent idea. The Bumblepuppy was doing 
quite well in one of the big rice firms. Also, 
he had private means, which endeared him 
to mothers, and got him seats at important 
people’s dinner parties. 

““Smoke gels in your eyes,” crooned the 
saxophones, and she looked up for no par- 
ticular reason, and saw a tall man in the 
doorway watching the dancers. Watching 
them with the sort of amused interest a man 
might have looking at things through a mi- 
croscope. 

‘““Who is it?” she asked the Bumblepuppy, 
and he told her it was Christopher Parnell, a 
surgeon, who had left a good job at home 
and come east to get experience. 

“Fancy choosing to live in Mandalay in 
all that squalor, when you might be sliding 
about Harley Street in a sleek Rolls,” said 
the Bumblepuppy. 

It was because he said that, and because 
when you are eighteen it seems a good and 
beautiful thing to give up a Rolls for an idea, 
that she turned and looked at the man in the 
doorway again, and found him looking at 
her. Looking at her and smiling with very 
blue eyes, though the rest of his face was 
serious. It happened like that. It was more of 
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Nature never makes any 
blunders; when she makes 
a fool she means it. 

—JOSH BILLINGS 
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a recognition than a meeting. J 
each other. Once in a hundred 
haps, these things happen, full an| 
and forever. 
She had been eighteen, with 
confide in. Her mother was domint 
all for the Bumblepuppy and 
means. Only from then on it 
The Bumblepuppy faded out of 
There had been no beginning, o 
love. They were in love, and there’ 
been any need of a declaration. Oy 
married. He kept an expensive | 
liked neither him nor the East, 
of France. He had no children. 
“Tf there were children,” 
would have been different, but 
at least I’m free. Oh, my darli 
At eighteen, the thought of 
fair with a married man had been 
able. | 


L was difficult to remember th: 
even now, without tears. No othen 
ever meant anything to her. She 
image, and the memory of their bi 
ness, crystal clear in her heart. _ 

They said good-by finally i 
Hindu temple, down in Kemmer 
one ever came there except bats} 
dogs. ‘‘This is not the end,” he hz 
know it is not the end. I shal 
again.” 

Leaning on the ship’s rail, le 
over the town that was wreck 
dreams, her eyes filled with tea 
bering. For it had been the end. { 
saw him again. The war came. H) 
crashed in the jungle, flying $0 
Imphal. No trae 
ever found. 

His wife had 
again within the 

I was the one 
his widow, Vidal 

It was after | 
teamed up with 
and they went} 
to Miss Partrid g) 
for the Daughtei 
tlemen. It had been fun as long 
was there, but then came a vaca! 
had planned to take in Switzerland 
only Vida had to stay behind becé 
Terence had influenza. Maisie im) 
Stevens, of the Yendangon Oil 

“An excellent match,” said Mrs 
bitterly to her daughter, when Mé 


| 
gagement was announced. “Better 


| 







my girl. You'll find yourself on the 

On the whole, it had been very p 
the shelf. The years had been 
memory of Chris never faded, nor, § 
could she quite abandon a convicti¢ 
was not dead. That somewhere he) 
ing. That one day she would look u 
him again. 

Then came Maisie’s extraordiné 


| 


Vida, for God’s sake, come. Only d 
asked you to come, make it seem as 
your own idea. Write and say that, 
mother is dead and you're out of 
think it would be a good idea to hav 
and come back and see old B 
Please, please, Vida darling, don’t fail 
are absolutely my last hope. 


What did one make of that? 

Vida wrote the letter, sold the ff 
her mother had left her, and sailep 
the SS Malinshire, bound for Rang# 


The Burmans had discarded the ] 
suits they had worn during the vi 
which they had always, somehow} 
air of being in fancy dress. They | 
somed out into silk lungis, orange|ff 
let and green. They flitted about 
like gay butterflies, their odd sings 
filling the air. Their names, transl 
English, were as airy and as chal 
themselves. Mr. Baby, Mr. Proud If 
Much Longed-for, Mr. Golden Fl 
Affectionate Star. Only Maung Lu|? 


| 
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name appeared to have no specially roman- 
tic translation, Vida had had to tell him re- 
gretfully. It meant simply Mr. Man. 

He joined her at the ship’s rail. He, too, 
had put on his national dress. He wore a 
magnificent lungi of apricot color, in the 
special basket-weave silk that comes only 
from Mandalay. 

“How splendid you are,’”’ she said. ‘‘I 
shall call you from now on Mr. Apricot.”’ 

“A tiptop name,” he said, mopping his 
forehead. ‘Excuse, please, sweating some- 
what. In England, too cold. Now in Burma, 
too hot. Never just right and that’s a fact. 
Now what do you think of being back?” 

Vida said she hadn’t as yet seen enough to 
say, but it looked rather untidy. 

“Oh, it is, I can assure you,” said Mr. 
Apricot heartily. 

She saw that in his hand he held a bundle 
of letters, all written in the fine Burmese 
script that looks so like a strip of knitting. 

“You have good news from home, I 
hope,” she said politely. 

“Yes, and no,” said Mr. Apricot. “My 
father has died.”’ He said it apologetically, 
and laughed again merrily, so that she need 
not feel in any way embarrassed by this sor- 
rowful news. 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Vida. ‘‘I am so sorry.” 

“Don’t mention it. It is quite all right,” 
said Mr. Apricot. ‘‘He was very old by now. 
Naturally it will mean more work and re- 
sponsibility for me as head of the family on 
top of all my political undertakings. And so 
on. 


Vos looked at him quickly, wondering 
again just what all his political undertakings 
could possibly be. Mr. Apricot appeared to 
her rather lighthearted to be involved in any- 
thing very serious. But now and again he 
would surprise her with a sudden practical 
flash. 

“T had hoped to remain in Rangoon for a 
while when I might have the pleasure of tak- 
ing you to dine at Eight Mile Chinese Res- 
taurant, very good prawns. Never mind. 
Another time, perhaps. Now I am forced to 
hurry home and attend to my affairs,”’ said 
Mr. Apricot. “Also, being head of family, do 
you not think it would be a good idea if I 
promptly married? It will be necessary for 
me to have a son. What do you think?” 

“An excellent idea,” said Vida. ‘‘Who is 
the fortunate girl?” 

“Oh, as for that, really I have no idea. I 
have not found her yet,” said Mr. Apricot 
with charming simplicity, “though it is pos- 
sible my mother may have someone in her 
sleeves. My wife, you see,’’ he went on, “‘ must 
be beautiful and, into the bargain, she must 
have good education. It is not always a sim- 
ple matter, in distant country place like 
ours, to find a pretty and active girl who also 
has education. Some knowledge of hygiene 
and knitting, and so on.” 

“You'll be able to instruct her in hygiene, 
anyway, won’t you?”’ said Vida. ‘‘And one 
can always buy books about knitting.” 

“Just now the country is very upset,” Mr. 
Apricot rambled on happily. “As I have al- 
ready told you. Indeed it is practically in a 
state of constant war, but presently, when 
the right party gets the upper hand, every- 
thing will become very fine, very successful. 
Indeed, we may probably lead the world in 
many matters. Good drainage. Fine roads, 
large landing grounds. These things take 
time, but if we all pull together in every di- 
rection, there we shall soon be, of course.”’ 

Vida found no response handy, so said 
nothing, but Mr. Apricot did not mind. 

“Please to give me your address,”’ he said, 
handing her a gold fountain pen from a large 
selection he had in his jacket pocket. ‘‘ Maybe 
we can meet again.” 

She wrote it down. ‘I’m staying with 
friends here. At the Yendangon oil fields.”’ 

She thought Mr. Apricot looked sur- 
prised. 

“You know it?” 

He said evasively, ‘‘Somewhat.” 
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There was a letter waiting for her, written 
in a hand she did not recognize, and she 
turned anxiously to the signature and saw it 
was from Maisie’s husband. 


a “'Rent-a-car” waiting for you. 
Ask your ticket agent. 
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My dear Miss Terence: Maisie has asked me 
to write to you. As you know, she hasn’t been 
too well. This is just a line from us both to wel- 
come you to Burma again. We are so pleased 
you are coming to visit us, and hope you will 
make a nice long stay. 

I have made all arrangements for your jour- 
ney up here. Our private plane will pick you up 
on Thursday. The pilot is an excellent chap and 
very experienced, so you need have no qualms 
on that score. I will meet you at our airstrip 
here. Until then, with kindest regards from us 
both, LEWIN STEVENS. 


She read the letter through twice, oddly 
relieved and reassured. It had a pleasant 


friendly ring. Probably, she told herself, 
Maisie’s trouble was the most natural one in 
the world. She was going to have a baby! 

She had two days before leaving for the 
oil fields and she set off to explore the town. 
It was like returning, in a nightmare to a 
place-once much beloved, to find all the fa- 
miliar Jandmarks gone. Bungalows she had 
known in other days were falling down or 
gone completely, their compounds become 
villages. Villages in which people lived in 
unspeakable conditions, without water or 
sanitation. 

The old Gymkhana Club stood open to the 
sky. A row of bats hung upside down from 
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one of the rafters, swaying gently in the 
breeze. Here was the place where she had 
looked up and seen Chris standing .. . and 
their story, that was never to end, had be- 
gun. She closed her eyes, flooded again by 
the memory of it and the old strange convic- 
tion of his nearness. For a moment she felt 
almost sure that if she opened her eyes and 
looked, there he would be. 

But when she looked, there was only a 
Chinese, smiling at her blandly, going up- 
stairs to what had once been the ladies’ 
cloakroom, carrying an adz and a chopper. 


It was a five-hour flight up to Yendan- 
gon. The aircraft turned out to be a small 
five-seater, of which Vida was the sole pas- 
senger, apart from a boar going up to the 
company’s farm. The boar disliked flying 
and was vocal about it at intervals all the 
way up. The rest of the space was filled with 
packing cases, bags of mail, loose cardboard 
boxes filled with tins, an unaccountable pair 
of crutches. 

“They indent for what they want. We de- 
liver the goods,” said the pilot. He was a 
bronzed, thin man who looked overworked. 
As they circled the airport, he turned to her 
suddenly, pointing. “Look,” he said. 

A thin black thread had risen suddenly 
out of the town. It mounted, and as it 
mounted it thickened, until it turned from a 
thread to a pillar, and then to a cloud that 
presently blotted out the sun. 

“Someone has laid a lit cheroot on a 
dunnee palm roof,” the pilot called to her. 
“Or grandma has knocked the fire over.”’ 

The base of the pillar showed a sudden 
orange glow. 

“Big one this time,” the pilot shouted. 

She shivered, trying not to imagine what 
it must be like. When fire took hold of one 
end of those endless bamboo villages, there 
seemed to be no reason why it should ever 
stop. 


Far below the plains lay, a vast flat map in 
green and brown modeling clay, with here and 
there the meandering blue of a river. The 
rice fields lay for the most part uncultivated, 
the country empty and deserted. No bull- 
ocks fed there. The villages appeared to be 
abandoned. 

“What if we had to land?”’ she asked. 

The pilot grinned at her. ‘‘ You never can 
tell. It might be .. . unfortunate. It might be 
quite all right. But don’t be afraid. Aircraft 
are better now than they used to be. You 
seldom hear of them going amissing the way 
they once did.” 

The way Chris did, she thought, the old 
pain in her heart. Somewhere in just such a 
place, over thick jungle with its intersec- 
tions of bone-white dried-up river beds, its 
huddles of palms and pagodas. 

They were following the course of the 
river. She could see, rising out of the mist, 
Popa, once a volcano. As a girl she had been 
there for a picnic with her parents and Maisie’s 
parents. They had climbed to the top and 
looked into the crater. At first they thought 
it full of water; then found it was ashimmer 
with bright blue butterflies. 

“You can’t go there now,”’ said the pilot. 
“All this is bandit country. Unadministered. 
No laws, no police. If you have a gun, you 
can be a king—till the ammunition runs 
out.” 

The country was flat, monotonous and 
maplike again. He threw her a paper to read. 

It was an English paper, ten days old. The 
first thing she saw there was the announce- 
ment of the death of Chris’ wife, divorced, it 
seemed, from her second husband, no more 
able to make a go of it with him than with 
her first. Vida closed her eyes. Funny to 
come on this, just when she had been think- 
ing of Chris. 

If we had been able to get married, she 
thought, our children would be school age. She 
dozed a little, seeing again in a half-dream 
the little boy who would now not ever be 
born. 

The pilot turned and smiled at her again. 
Fasten your safety belt,”’ he said. 

The river and the tangle of oil derricks on 
the riverbank, the huddle of the small town 
and the thick green patches of jungle hung 
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for a moment beyond the wind 
picture from a slide put crooked 
lantern. Then they righted the 
rushed up to meet the aircraft. 
down smoothly and taxied up the 
A shabby truck stood under 
bamboos. Beside it a tall blond 
waiting. He wore khaki shirt and 
was sunburned almost the same 
If that’s Maisie’s husband, Vig 
unconsciously, it’s all right. 
There was nothing about him tf 
natural and pleasant. She liked hj 
“T can’t tell you,’ he said, “} 
am to see you!” 
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int talking to the pilot. He had a 
> hd a soft gentle manner of speak- 
{ not, until that moment, owned 
elf how much she had dreaded 
aisie’s husband, who might so 
1 turned out to be everything she 
|) Whatever the reason for Maisie’s 
jappy letter, she told herself, it 
4) nothing to do with the man 
40 the driving seat of the truck. 

1 down at her, sitting beside him, 
els, she noticed for the first time, 
golden in the morning sunlight. 
to hear about Maisie. How is 
s\waited, hoping he would tell her 
i/’s trouble was a natural one, and 
on the way. 

it drained out of his face. He 
jenly drawn and a little anxious. 
ate does not suit her,” he said 
sa great anxiety to me. It’s very 
summer, and we’ve no Maymyo 
9 go buzzing up to, as we could 
|-derly days. I’m afraid you'll find 
|-he hesitated for the word, and 
“nervy.” 

yer used to be nervy.” 

Js queer ideas, and once she gets 
2 is no talking her out of them. 
» added, “is very temperamental. 
/ you know.” 

mt know it, Vida thought rebel- 
he is temperamental now, the East 
at to her. The Maisie of old had 
y and a placid 
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was something i 
0 say to you, 

met her again,” Lewin con- 
J she sensed again he was both- 
easy. “ Don’t believe everything 
du. Take much of what she says 
h of salt, won’t you?” 
d slowly, “It doesn’t sound at all 
aisie I knew.” 
ely up here. And then, the climate 
to women.” 
ded. The loneliness of the place 
'y get on one’s nerves after a time. 
olay across the river. You reached 
all launch that belonged to the 
The plane came three times a 
the foothills behind the airstrip, 
told her, laughing, were full of 
1 bandits. And it struck Vida sud- 
simple it would be to shoot up the 
H wreck the airstrip, and so leave 
ommunity on the riverbank a sit- 
|. Maybe if you lived here a long 
would wake up and think about 
‘middle of the night. 
you get down to Rangoon by river 
?” she asked. They had traveled 
n the old days, in flat-bottomed 
ats, running by searchlights at 
ough the creeks and wayside vil- 
their pagodas and twinkling lights. 
ess, no!”’ said Lewin. “The boat 
go down there is forever getting 
r people nabbed off it and held for 
idnaping is a source of revenue 
s. We lost one engineer that way 
ago. About thirty miles down- 
ere is a veritable nest of political 
lways up to devilry of some sort.” 
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ed over, so that his shoulder 
ler shoulder, and pointed down- 


can just see the bungalow now. 
| the riverbank, beyond that green 


v a gold mohur tree in full flower. 
long line of white frangipani trees 
vith scented white stars and, be- 
at, an old-fashioned, rambling 
ouse. 

, she found herself thinking, 7s 
louse without doors. 

uation was beautiful, with the river 
background for the garden where 


A little for you and a little 
for me, this is friendship. 
—INDIAN PROVERB 


phlox and pansies and sweet peas were 
neighbors for the gaudier Eastern canna 
lilies, the purple and orange and scarlet 
bougainvillaea. The bungalow was larger 
than she had imagined, built in the old days 
when teak and labor were cheap, but again 
she thought that its absolute isolation might 
be hard to bear indefinitely. Unless you were 
living there with exactly the right person. 
Chris and I, she thought, aad put the thought 
quickly away from her. She looked at Lewin 
Stevens again. Maisie had been so in love 
with him when she married him. 


H: helped her out of the launch and they 
walked up the garden toward the big ve- 
randa. 

“T’ll drop you here,”’ he said suddenly. As 
though, she thought, he had made the deci- 
sion on the spur of the moment. “I'll go 
back to the office for a while. Ha, Maung 
So—call Thakinma.”’ 

Lewin got back into the launch and went 
off again, the launch leaving a wide streak of 
white foam on the flat water. Then Maisie 
came down the wide staircase, and into the 
garden. 

The two girls hugged each other. 

“You’ve come,”’ said Maisie breathlessly. 
“Oh, thank God you’ve come.” 

Vida held her a little way away by her two 
shoulders, trying not to look as shocked as 
she felt. 

“Don’t!”” Maisie said. ‘Don’t look at me. 
I know I’m a mess. Thank goodness you’ve 

come! But I knew you 
would. You were my last 
hope. If it hadn’t been for 


you ——”’ She gulped and 
swallowed. ‘‘Where’s 
Lewin?” 


“He went to the office.” 

“Oh. Nevermind. Come 
along in. I’ll show you 
your room.” 

The hand that clung to Vida’s hand was all 
bones. It was like the claw of some very 
small bird. Two years in the tropics, thought 
Vida, shocked, ought not to do that to anyone. 
Gone was the laughing placid girl with dim- 
ples and honey-silk hair. The Maisie of other 
days had had a sort of bloom on her—like a 
peach grown on a sunny wall. 

She was desperately thin now, and her hair 
hung lank and colorless, all the curl gone. 
Her cheeks were hollow and there were shad- 
ows under her eyes, and Vida knew that she 
must abandon at once any hope she had had 
that Maisie’s trouble was anything as nat- 
ural as a pregnancy. 

“Darling, do tell me what’s the matter,” 
she said impulsively, slipping an arm round 
Maisie’s waist. 

“Sh-h! Not now. I’ve to be careful—so 
terribly careful. Lewin ——” She looked 
about her apprehensively. 

“But Lewin’s gone to his office.” 

“You don’t understand. I can’t talk about 
it just now,” and she went on very loudly: 
“Tell me all your news. Talk about ordinary 
things, Vi—the trip out. Who was on the 
boat? Was it fun?”’ 

She was biting her lips, trying not to cry. 
Making her voice bright and interested and 
a little defiant. Bewildered, Vida put an arm 
about her and gave her a small hug. They 
went up the wide polished staircase to the 
upper veranda. 

The veranda stretched on three sides of 
the bungalow. The center part was furnished 
luxuriously as a sitting room. Easy chairs 
with footrests, a comfortable settee, a small 
lacquer bureau stacked with the usual house- 
keeping paraphernalia of lists and cookery 
books and household bills. 

“Go on. Talk of ordinary things,” Maisie 
whispered. ‘You'll understand why later. 
Did he ask you—I mean, did you do as I 
said, and tell him you suggested coming? 
You didn’t let him know I wrote?”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. We talked of quite 
ordinary things, and he said he was worried 
about you. And darling, so am I.” 

Maisie pulled a curtain aside from across 
the doorway. “Here you are. This is your 
room. And your bathroom is through there. 
I told you, didn’t I, this is one of the old- 
fashioned bungalows that has no doors. No 





doors anywhere. You can never shut your- 
self in, and feel absolutely alone, and safe.”’ 

The room was homelike and pretty, with 
English chintzes and soft blue silk eider- 
down. 

“It gets cold at night,” said Maisie, still 
talking in that odd, quick fashion. ‘‘I did this 
bowl of flowers for you. Roses. Smell them. 
They do well here. The garden is fun, Vi. 
Except in the dry season, you can grow al- 
most anything.” 

Vida caught at her hand. “‘ Maisie, what 7s 
all this?”’ 

“It’s perfectly wonderful that you thought 
of taking this holiday and coming out here,”’ 
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said Maisie, ignoring the question, and 
speaking unnaturally loud. “ We’ll have such 
fun. Do you still play golf? Good. I’]l take it 
up again now you’re here.”’ 

It was dreadful to see her and listen to 
her, with the tears dripping down her face. 

She talks, thought Vida, the way she did 
when we were acting in the school play together. 
There was nothing for it but to play Maisie’s 
game, and make inconsequent conversation, 
until Maisie explained. They talked of Lon- 
don—and Vida told about the sad end of 
Miss Partridge’s School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen. “‘The poor old Partridge had the 
heck of a time. All those forms got her down. 
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She was forever making mistakes, which they We’ll go out and have a drink before lunch. 
were certain was cheating, and the end came At least, you shall have one. I don’t drink 


when the new history mistress turned out to much these days.” 


be a government snooper and reported the She pulled the curtain aside briskly. In a 
-artridge for having too much marge, dear. long chair on the veranda, his feet up, a glass 
They sent an enforcement officer down, and of beer at his elbow, sat Lewin, looking 


even he was a little ashamed, for he apolo- pleasant and lazy and at ease. 


gized quite nicely.”’ How strange, thought Vida, that they had 
whispered Maisie. not heard his step on the wooden floor, or 


” 


“Go on, 


Maisie, it was plain, was ill, but until she the movement of his chair. It was’ so close waist. 


would talk reasonably and say what the to the door of her room that he must have 
trouble was, there was nothing to be done. heard every word they said in there, in that 


“There. Do I look all right?’’ She had house without doors. 


been into the bathroom and bathed her eyes, “TI changed my mind and came home. 
and used some of Vida’s make-up. ‘‘Now! There was nothing much doing,” said Lewin. 
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We aim for perfection 3 
our NABISCO VANILLA 
WAFERS. We follow our 
old and famous recipe, 
using pure butter, whole- 
some ingredients. So the 
golden wafers turn out 
airy and crisp, with just 
the right sweetness. 
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Just open an OREO CREME 


SANDWICH and look at 
the filling between the 
crisp chocolate wafers. 
Lots of it, lots creamier. 
Kids just love ’em. You 
can trust NABISCO to 
make fine quality cook- 
ies for your youngsters. 


“T felt it was rather inhospitable to clear off 
like that the moment our guest arrived.” 

The vague uneasiness that had filled Vida’s 
mind for a moment faded, but not entirely. 
The explanation sounded reasonable enough. 
It might be all right. He was so charming, 
so affectionate that it seemed stupid to 
think it was anything but quite all right. He 
slipped an arm round Maisie’s far too thin 


“And how is my Sparrow? I call her 
Sparrow, Vida, because of the way she picks 
her food. You watch her. She eats practically 
nothing. Worries me to death. Maybe now 
you're here, she’ll turn over a new leaf.” 





We don’t skimp on deli- 
cious chocolate icing for 
our NABISsco DEvVIL’s 
Foop Squares. It covers 
every inch of the rich 
devil’s food cakes. And 
the flavor’s wonderful, 
because we always use 
the best ingredients. 
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‘Nonsense. I’m doing fine,” 
still in that bright unnatural yojla 
Vida a drink, and then we'll iG 
lunch.” : 

“You having one?” 

She shook her head, turning ay} 
thanks.” 

The dining room was downstaj 
the wide veranda. It was cool - 
ant, with chintz curtains portrayin 
scenes, and a polished tiled floor, 
ants who waited on them wo 
lungis with bright pink head 
a musical-comedy setting to th 

Vida thought of the bleak di 
Miss Partridge’s, with its inces 
boiled onions and sour milk, 
had everything here to be ha 
beautiful home. A charming and 
husband. But she wasn’t ha: 
fortably Vida faced the fact that ¥ 
somehow known her husband ad) 
back to his office, but was outsid 
veranda listening. She had kn 
would come back, anxious to hi 
talked about, and what Maisie 

What is it she wants to tell 
must nol know? 

In the conversation at lunch, 
the same uneasy note underlyi 
ness. She also noticed that M 
tically nothing. She helped he 
or rather Lewin at the serving 
her, and she sat moving it round 

“You see what I have to conten 
said Lewin. “And then every 
why she is losing so much wei 

After lunch, thought Vida, whe 
gone to the office, we shall be alone to; 
she will tell me. q 

Coffee was served on the upper vé 
little breeze had sprung up and ble 
the river, and the lapping of t 
the stones made a drowsy b 
their talk. If it had been Chr 
had all this Vida thought, 
quickly from the thought, asha 
envy in her heart. ¢ 

“Well,” said Lewin at length) 
going back to the office today. | 
the afternoon off. You girls go and 
rest, and I’ll doss down here, and 
tea we’ll drive Vida round and s 
sights, shall we, Sparrow?” 

For the ghost of a second 
met Vida’s over his shoulder, and 
pression in them was dumb desp: 
voice was cheerful and bright 
answered him. ‘“‘Fine. We’ll driveo 
barricades and Vida shall look out} 
bandits’ stronghold.” | 

She even managed a laugh. Then 
into her own room, and Vida wer 





















































room opposite, and Lewin settled} | | 
the long chair on the veranda, $ 
them firmly, and opened the pa 


the way, Sparrow,” he called, “1 








| dead, and I should have known.” 




















Sen to come in for dinner. That 


Maisie’ voice came, muffled, ff 
inner room, and said it was quite 
Vida knew she was crying alone if 

Lewin turned to Vida. ‘Youll 
He’s the Indian doctor in charge 
company’s hospital up here. A cley) 
chap. Runs a wonderful show. Tl 
to take you round.” 

Vida took off her frock, put on ae 
wrapper and lay on her bed, 
clasped behind her head, trying to 

Now there was no longer any 
for doubt. Lewin, for some reason 0 
was watching them, keeping the 
earshot because there was somethi 
was going to tell her that he did ml 
her to hear until he had talked to h 
She determined to give him the oppo 
whenever she could. He seemed suet 
person. No one could be kinder 
affectionate than he was with his wil 

She dozed a little, and dreamed, 
often did when she was bothered, 
was with her again. They were wa 
in hand through the wreck of the @ 
had once both loved so much, anqs\i 
telling him, ‘‘It was so stupid of mgm 
lieved them when they told me Yolgh 
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The breeze came through the windows, 
frangipani-scented. It stirred the short dark 
hair into curls on her forehead and set the 
window curtain swaying. It blew aside the 
thin silk wrapper. Her arms and legs were 
golden brown still with the tan acquired in 
the ship’s swimming pool. 

A crow alighting on the window sill awoke 
her with the sudden clamor of its raucous 
cry. She opened her eyes and half sat up, her 
heart thudding, filled with the uncomfort- 
able feeling that she was not alone. Was it 
imagination that just as she opened her eyes 
the hand that had drawn the door curtain 
aside let it fall again into place? It hung 
straight now over the doorway, swaying 
slightly, but that might have been the 
breeze. She sat staring at it, listening, 
waiting. 

Nothing happened. The crow flew away. 

How stupid, thought Vida, J dreamed it. 
Much good I’m going to be if I start getting 
jitters myself, right at the start. 

She brushed her dark hair till it shone, 
and put on a cool white frock and her red 
sandals. Then she drew aside the curtain, 
and went out onto the veranda. 

There was nobody there. Lewin’s chair 
was back in its place beside the table, so he 
must have gone to sleep in his own room 
downstairs. 

There was no sound from Maisie’s room. 
Vida went down into the garden. 

It was getting on for four o’clock. The 
first heat of the sun had gone, the color had 
returned to the landscape. The river lay 
opal-colored and still beyond the line of 
frangipani on the bank. 

North and south the river ran past the 
garden. From Mandalay to Rangoon. And 
as she watched, Vida saw chugging round 
the bend a dilapidated paddle boat, flat- 
bottomed and with a pronounced list to star- 
board that gave it, somehow, the air of a 
wounded duck. It. was packed tightly with 
brightly clad passengers, their colored 
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lungis making it look as though it carried 
a cargo of flowers. With one hilarious toot 
it waddled alongside the rickety jetty some 
little way beyond the garden on the river- 
bank. It seemed incredible that anyone else 
should get on, but several more passengers 
did, including a man with three goats on 
strings. 

This would be the only alternative way of 
getting down to Rangoon that Lewin had 
spoken of and, quite apart from bandits and 
kidnapers, it did not look particularly safe. 
Still, if one had to, she found herself think- 
ing, and then stopped short, annoyed with 
herself for the thought. With the launch and 
the aircraft, why should she think of alter- 
native means of departure, on this her 
first day? 

With another gay toot, the overladen boat 
lurched off. Among the brightly colored 
lungis on deck Vida caught sight of a flash 
of gold silk which reminded her of Mr. 
Apricot. But it couldn’t, she felt, be Mr. 
Apricot, or certainly he would have waved 
to her. She wondered whether the wife he 
hoped for had as yet emerged from his 
mother’s sleeve ! 

Then Lewin joined her. He was dressed in 
spotless white shorts and stockings, and an 
open-necked white shirt. Perhaps the most 
becoming kit in the world for a tall, lean 
man. Behind him, against the soft green of 
the lawn, the silk-clad servants were laying 
the afternoon-tea table. 

“Vida, I wanted a word with you.” 

“And I wanted a word with you. I feel 
very bothered about Maisie. Lewin, tell 
me—what’s wrong? What is the matter?” 

He fell in beside her, his nice face anxious. 
“IT wish I knew,” he said, very low. 

“How long has this been going on? She 
seemed so happy at first.” 

“‘She was fine till almost a year ago. Then 
she —well, had rather a disappointment. She 
wanted a child, and there wasn’t a child. 
Things happen that way sometimes, Vida, 
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Breakfast at Drakes is always fun; 
Each gets a waffle crisply done; 

The Arvin Lectric Cook soon beckons 
To eager beavers seeking seconds. 
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When kids come home, a hungry bunch, 
The Lectric Cook produces Iunch; 
Observe the surface if you will, it’s 
Equal to 3 ten-inch skillets! 





At night the Drakes like chops or steaks 
And Lectric Cook has what it takes 

To grill both sides and seal in flavor; 

It makes the steaks Drakes like to savor. 
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best daily sources of resistance-build- 
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every day—your body doesn’t store it. 
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and drinks, enjoy slimming, resistance- 
building Florida grapefruit or grape- 
fruit juice — morning, noon or night. 
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delicious, ready-to-serve canned sections shown. For 

preparing sections from fresh Florida grapefruit, write 

for “Florida Citrus Fare’’ to learn the easiest way. 
FLORIDA CIT MMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





and no one is to blame.”” He stumbled over 
it, a little embarrassed. ‘‘She started to get 
very queer and nervy from then on. I had 
hoped when the cold weather came she’d 
improve. But she didn’t improve.’”’ He 
turned and smiled down at her ruefully. 
“Now I’m pinning my faith on your visit 
pulling her round. Your writing to her, sug- 
gesting you come out to stay, was a real 
godsend.” 

He paused for the ghost of a second, as if 
waiting to see if she had something to say 
about that. She said nothing at all. 

“Presently she will talk to you and tell 
you all sorts of preposterous things, for 
there are moments when she has her knife 
into even me,” he said sadly. “I wanted to 
havé a talk with you—to explain—so that 
you would understand.” 

That explained his hanging around, but 
for all that she still felt vaguely uneasy. 

“If she doesn’t improve, you could send 
her down to the nursing home in Rangoon 
with me when I go.” 

She wasn’t sure whether he replied just a 
little too quickly, or whether she only fancied 
he did. 

“We have an excellent doctor here. Sen. 
You'll meet him tonight. No one could do 
much more for her than he can do, and he 
is as much at a loss as 
I am. The thing we 
want to avoid at all Th Us 
costs is giving her the 
idea she is a chronic 
invalid. I can tell you, 
it’s knocked the stuff- 


ing out of me, all this. “Then tal 
On top of the business By JOAN AUCOURT this,” said L 
anxieties I have.” handed anot 
She thought, touched, I never saw a summer snow, cocktail glass 
He’s in love with her! But I have watched the snow ““Maybe shel 
and the knowledge in spring if you take i 
comforted her. As long Whirl from the staring sky and It will buck 
as he was in love with blow Poor kid—I4 
her, they could get Delicate death on everything. see her so li 
everything right in smiled at Vida 
time. So may we scent, while silver- “It makes 


Vida was dressed for 
dinner first, in a ruby 
sik frock with high 
neck and sleeves. Her 
short dark hair was 
brushed severely off her 
forehead, showing the 
marked widow’s peak. 

She went out onto 
the veranda and stood 
for a while, enchanted. The tropical night 
had taken away the cardboard hills. Lights 
pricked out on the little boats, like floating 
stars. 

Doctor Sen, very correct in his white eve- 
ning clothes with the broad black cummer- 
bund, arrived and introduced himself. Now 
a long line of lights, like a column moving 
with lanterns, began to wind down the 
landscape. 

“That will be the oil thieves coming along 
to steal some more oil,’ said Doctor Sen 


blind, 


unlost. 


chattily, like somebody identifying a shrub- 


in a garden. 
“And nobody does anything about it?” 
Vida asked, shocked. 


Docror SEN laughed. “Miss Terence, what 
can anyone do? If we get the thieves there 
are no courts to try them, no police to fine 
them, no prisons into which we can clap 
them, so why leap over hill and dale wasting 
energy —also boot leather ?”’ 

He left the subject as though it was not of 
any great importance. 

“T am sorry you do not find your friend 
very well.”’ 

‘““What’s the matter with her, Doctor Sen? 
I was shocked.”’ 

“T also am often anxious. More than once 
I have suggested to Lewin he send her up to 
us at the hospital where we can keep her for 
a while under observation. We could perhaps 
then discover what is the cause of these at- 
tacks she has. But unfortunately I have not 
been able to persuade him to allow her to 
come. He is inclined, I fear, to belittle the 


| matter somewhat, to consider it to be a con- 


dition of the nerves. Maybe, Miss Terence, 
you can persuade him.” 


DUET 


Upon some final stretch of frost 
A grace of grasses on the wind— 
A tireless spring, a spring 
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“T shall certainly try.” 

Lewin joined them and she had 
tunity to say anything more. “Ak 
glad you came early. Go in and hay 
with the missus, will you? We droy 
the boundary line this evening, aj 
she looks pretty fagged. I want h 
her dinner in bed, but she isn’t 
operative. See what you think.” 


Tar butler, Maung So, brought 
tray. He set it on the center 
Lewin went over to mix the dri 
He talked to them over his sh 
back to the room. : 
“Maisie seemed all right wher 
just now,” Vida said sharply. 
wrong?” 
“She’s tired out. And in one o 
ward moods. They come on like th 
her attacks do. Suddenly. I want 
have a drink and lie down before ¢ 
no, that didn’t suit. Then I sug; 
have her dinner on a tray. No goc 
He handed her a small ice-cold ¢ 
“God bless,” he said, and sipped 
There was something boyish 4 
about him, and she again felt sor 
He wasn’t the sort of man who 
an invalid wife. Doctor Sen came 
“She refus 
main in bed, 
“Quite under 
on this the | 
of her friend 
I do not thin 
down will 


a failure—you 
her like this 
used to be 
gay. I’ve fal 
haven’t I?” 

Vida took 

aware again ¢ 

ae him. “I’m sui 

your fault,” s 

herself say 

wondered impatiently why she 
She was far from sure. 

Maisie was sitting at the loy 
table, brushing her hair. She had 
black lace frock Vida remembered 
for her, with her trousseau. It had fit} 
then, but it hung off her now, despont 
as though it had belonged to a larger ® 

Vida put the cocktail down bes 
“Something to cheer you.” 

“They’re trying to make me go to Di} 
I’m not going,” Maisie said obstinatt 
feel fine.” 

“Well, drink your little drink and) 
feel even better.” | 

Maisie lifted the glass and looked) 
“Did you mix it?” | 

“No. Lewin mixed them for all 0 
asked me to bring it in.” 

Maisie put the glass down again ant 
on brushing her hair. Such pretty | 
once been, gold with silver lights ml 
had lost a lot of its color and all 1 
Maisie’s face, reflected in the mim 
pinched and white. She busied hers 
ting dabs of rouge on her cheeks whi 
watched her. She looked up at Vida) 

“T look as though I was going to@ 
dress party as a toy soldier,” she salt 
got up, picked up the glass Vi 
brought in to her, said, ‘‘ Well, here 
darling,’’ and emptied it out the wing) 

Just for a ghost of a moment the 
thought came to Vida that Maisi¢) 
little mad! Maisie gave her no-time 
anything. Linking her arm, she t0@ 
back onto the veranda where Le¥ 
Doctor Sen were talking. 
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“Thank you for my nice drink, Lewin,” 
said Maisie, and put the empty glass back 
on the tray. 

“You see how it is, Sen. She won’t take 
our advice. We all wanted her to stay in bed, 
but no—here she comes!” 

They sat on the veranda after dinner. A 
little new moon had risen and hung like a 
golden eyelash among the stars. Somewhere 
far off they could hear the tinkling music 
from a Burmese pwe. 

The ends of the men’s cigarettes glowed 
comfortably in the half-light. Maisie lay 


back in her chair, and Vida, watching her, Now, thought Vida, if only Doctor Sen 
wondered whether there could be anything would go also, we'd get a chance to talk. ! 
in Lewin’s assertion that her main trouble Doctor Sen’s idea of entertaining ladies 


was nerves. Nerves come, perhaps, of being was to give them a conscientious account of 
alone too much in this isolated place. Vida the operations he had recently performed, 
knew nerves could make people believe pre- with much convincing detail. There had been 
posterous things. Yet Maisie never had been many confinements. He led them, as it were, 
neurotic in any way. The telephone shrilled, from bed to bed. 
making them all jump. “We bring many small bandits into the 
“Blasted nuisance,” said Lewin, returning world,’’ Doctor Sen told them. ‘““Women 
from answering it, angry. “Fire broken out come in from all over the district. This 
in those basha huts near the refinery. They is the only hospital for many miles, though 
think I had better go along and have a look. I heard recently that one of the American 
Stay and entertain the ladies for me, Sen. mission hospitals some way down-river is 
With luck I’ll be back fairly soon.” coming into commission again.” 
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The telephone shrilled again. 
answered it and came back to 
minute. 

“That is Mrs. Aung Hla. T 
would be tomorrow. She is, howe 
early. A breech presentation, § 
must go.” 

He bustled off, important anc 
his importance. 

“Such a good little man. So 
Maisie. “There isn’t anything” 
do for you.” 

Vida sat down on the arm <¢ 
chair, and took the two small co! 
hers. “I don’t want to talk abo 
one is listening now. Lewin is in 
Sen is back at the hospital, the ser, 
gone to their huts. For heay 
tell me, darling, what’s the m 
you? What is wrong?” 

Maisie began to cry. She turne 
her face on Vida’s shoulder. 

“Maisie, I can’t for the life o 
it out. You have this beautiful 
garden, a husband who is obviou S 
to you ——” 

In a hurting, abrupt way Mz 
turned to broken laughter. She st] 
herself, fighting for control. 

“You'll be like everyone else. 
ees side with Lewin and they al 
| | had a faint sort of hope you’d be 4 
You were always so much cleverer| 
people i in seeing through things.” | 

“Until you tell me what it’s al 
don’t know what to say. Why is 
question of taking sides? Taking sj 5 
what?” 

Maisie sat turning the wt 
that had once been her handkerel 
and round in her hands. 

“Promise me one thing at le 
you will never tell him I’ve ta 
or told you anything. Mary G 
up last year, and he soon won 
she ended by telling him all I'd 
went back with her mind made» 
was nuts.’ a 

“You know quite well I wouldr 

“Once I thought I knew. Now I} 
certain about anything. I’ve bee 1H 
desperately wrong—about so mat 

She swallowed and drew a d 
and then turned and hid her fae 
Vida’s shoulder. She moved her 
Vida’s ear, and whispered broken} 

“Lewin is poisoning me.” 


Jusr for a moment Vida had a 


bright moon had risen now over the} 
The stars hung gaudy and outsi 
the black velvet of the night. 

“Don’t speak. Don’t say 4 
Maisie went on breathlessly. “If y¢ 
you'll only make it harder for me to 
You know how it was. I met hime 1 
land that winter you couldn't € 
was just going east again, after 
and he seemed so kind—and dat 
can be. For a while he was. He told 
lonely and wretched it was for a 
here on his own, and I fell in love 
and wanted to take care of him 
after him. I thought, too, how lovel 
my own home, and children, after 
Daughters of Gentlemen. I thoug 
the luckiest girl in the world. Oh, 

She shivered, and slipped to herk 
face hidden in Vida’s lap. 

“Tt all seemed just a lark, thou 
were things I didn’t like much, BD 
myself that was my old-fashioned 
ing, and that all women when they 
had to—well—make the best of so 
they didn’t much care about. I thou 
later on, when we had children, it V 
better. Only then it came out. Hi 
want any children. He had alrez 
quite a lot—with a woman in the 
bazaar. He had had several Burme: 
and just sent them back when he ge 
them. And I realized then that all he 
me for was—was—oh, Vida, he’s ti 
man for whom any woman will do.’ | 

She sobbed bitterly and brokenlyy 

“T couldn’t bear it. I tried. God) 
tried—but when it’s like that — " 
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words fell over one another, incoherent, 
stumbling. ‘So you see, presently he began 
to hate me and he was tired of me. But he 
couldn’t just send me back, as he had done 
his other wives. So I was in his way. A neu- 
rotic woman—no good to a healthy normal 
man. That’s what he said to Mary Grayson. 
That’s what he always says, and people are 
immediately sorry for him.” 

_I also, thought Vida, was sorry for him! 

“So it started. He began to put some- 
thing into my food. Into my drinks. I don’t 
know what. All I know is after I’ve eaten 
anything he has served out or mixed, I get 
these bad turns. It’s so easy out here. Gippy 
tummy, they say. Hill trots. For a long time 
that was what I thought it was myself. 
Then one day I had an idea. Maung So had a 
cat and I gave something Lewin had brought 
for me to the cat, and the cat very nearly 
died. Maung So said it had picked up some 
poison somewhere—for he didn’t know I had 
given it my dinner!” 

She broke off miserably. 

“T don’t expect you to believe me.” 

Vida said quietly, “Darling, I do believe 
you. Or at least I believe that is what it all 
looks like to you.” 

She felt cold and sick herself, not knowing 
what to think. Lewin had warned her of just 
this. Preposterous statements, and accusa- 
tions. The whole story seemed so unlikely — 
and yet Maisie had never been one to invent 


Actually most women keep secrets 
as well asmen. It just takes more 
women. —LT. CLYDE MELTON, JR. 


a Y 


spectacular stories. She had been one for 
minimizing, not dramatizing, difficulties. 

“He'll do all he can to make you believe 
his story,” said Maisie. ““Only promise me 
you'll never tell him.” 

“Listen, darling. Stop crying. I promise 
not only that I won’t tell him anything, but 
that while I am here neither Lewin nor any- 
one else shall have any chance of tampering 
with your food or mixing anything with your 
drinks. I’ll see to that. I’ll watch like a lynx 
and if there is anything in what you suspect, 
then I’ll find it out.” 

“And get me away?” 

“And, somehow or other, get you away. 
Now, go and wash your face, so that when 
he gets back he won’t suspect anything. We’ll 
play patience. We'll pretend we’ve been 
playing it all the time.” 

Lewin returned at eleven. Vida thought 
she saw him give a quick suspicious glance 
at Maisie, but that was going to be the trou- 
ble. She was going, from now on, to see sus- 
picious things everywhere. 

““Where’s Sen?”’ His voice was sharp. 

“Just gone,” said Vida easily. ‘Called 
away to a baby case. Did you get the fire 
out?” 

“It’s blazing away merrily, but the office 
and works are safe.”’ 

“Then don’t disturb us. Maisie has just 
won three thousand pounds off me, and I 
want to get some of it back.”’ 


A hundred times Vida was to tell herself 
the whole thing was a ghastly mistake, that 
Maisie must be wrong. It was so simple a 
matter to keep an eye on Lewin that she 
often felt ashamed. Far from making any 
difficulty about her taking over all Maisie’s 
trays, he appeared to welcome her help. 

It was two weeks now since he had mixed 
a drink or touched a tray that went into 
Maisie’s room, nor had he made the least 
effort to do so. He was charming, gentle, and 
a gay companion. Only one fact gnawed 
at Vida’s mind, in the night watches. Maisie 
was suddenly so much better. Her face filled 
out, she had lost the drawn gray look that 
had frightened Vida. For more than two 
weeks she had not had an attack of any kind. 

This improvement did not date only from 
the time Vida took over her food and drink. 
It dated from the day Vida arrived. You had 
to be fair. It could well be that having some- 
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“spongy” 
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appearance. 


one to talk to, and keep her company, and 
dispel the rather eerie lonesomeness of the 
place, was responsible for the change. 

Lewin put it down to that. “I can’t tell 
you how grateful I am to you, Vida,” he 
said. ““She’s a different person, isn’t she? 
You can see that for yourself. I don’t know 
what she has told you, but at one time she 
had the oddest ideas —— 

He waited, as though hoping she would 
perhaps tell him what exactly Maisie had 
told her. She said nothing, and he went on. 

“You’re a grand girl. I’ll never forget 
what you’ve done for us here. What a won- 
derful wife you will make some lucky man. 
Why have you never married, Vida?” 

She turned that question off with a laugh. 
“Probably because I’m a born old maid,” 
she said. 

She did not see the long look he gave her. 
But she heard his quiet voice, “Oh, no, 
you’re not!” 


The two girls sat on the lawn in the shade 
of the house. Vida was sewing. Maung So 
and his assistant had laid the tea table 
between them, and departed. 
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nerves. I mind I was angry wit h 
time, but it begins to look <z 
been right.” 

Maisie and Lewin were walking 
garden together, discussing the r 
some flower beds. They made a 
and romantic couple. Oh, surely, 1 
silently, Maisie is wrong! 

“Now all that’s needed to finish 
is a child,” said Doctor Frayne. 

Vida looked at him quickly. 
told Lewin that?” 

“Aye,” said the doctor slowly. “ 
did happen to mention it to him. 
what he tells me Mrs. Lewin does ng 
that side of married life, nor does sh 
have any family.”’ 


Tuat wasn’t what she told 
Vida, startled. “I heard a very 
story. Maisie longs for childrer 
won't let her have them.” 

“Well, well . . . I’d beg to que 
statement,” said Doctor Fra © 
ously. “That is frequently the d 
forward by a neurotic and 






Today—discover the fresh, youthful flattery of 
this greaseless powder base that never streaks 

. never discolors . . . never looks “artificial” 
or “pasty.”’ Before powder, touch on a light film 


woman, my dear young lady, and y 
not be expected to understand.” 

Maisie, thought Vida rebelliot sly, 
dersexed. It wasn’t a subject she coul 
with Doctor Frayne. “ Anyway, pro 













“It’s having you here,” Maisie said. 
““That’s what’s done it. For the first time 
for months, I felt safe. Like having a door to 
shut, where before there wasn’t a door. If 
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have made you think 

things were going on that simply weren’t 
going on at all? I mean, about Lewin. I’ve 
watched so carefully. Honestly, there hasn’t 
been one single suspicious thing.” 

“There wouldn’t be,” said Maisie dryly, 
and there came again the old obstinate set 
to her mouth. 

“Honestly, Maisie, I. think he is very 
much in love with you.” 

Maisie ignored that. 


piece of evidence or proof of any kind that 
what you told me is true, I’d take the law 
into my own hands, and go down and tell 
them in Rangoon. I’d see you were put into 
hospital here, and kept in till something 
could be arranged. I’d take you down to 
Rangoon with me.” 

“Don’t be silly. Do you suppose he’d ever 
let us go? Don’t forget that we have to ask 
him to let us have the launch to cross the 
river, and seats on the plane. You can’t even 
buy tickets to places and go, the way we used 
to. As for sending me to hospital here, I’ve 
begged him a hundred times.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake don’t cry,”’ Vida 
said quickly. “Something is bound to happen 
to either prove or disprove, once and for all, 
this wretched affair, and convince either me 
or you that we were wrong.” 

She had no idea how soon and how simply 
it was to come about. 


Tue weather grew warmer. The early- 
morning freshness had gone out of the breeze. 
The midday wind that blew over the river 
was like the blast from a hair drier. All day 
long the hot-weather bird’s monotonous cry 
sounded in the rain trees and the palm trees: 

“You're ill. . . you’re ill.” 

The aircraft brought Doctor Frayne up 
from Rangoon on a tour of inspection, and 
for consultation with Doctor Sen. He was a 
small, square Scotsman, incredibly like a 
black Aberdeen, and almost as hairy. 

He was astonished and pleased at the im- 
provement he found in Maisie. 

“T’ve been bothered about her, and that’s 
a fact,” he confided to Vida. “‘She seemed 
to be suffering from some toxic condition it 
was hard to account for. I tried to get Lewin 
to send her down to us at Rangoon to 
be checked up there, but he would never 
hear of it. He said her main trouble was 




































thoughtfully at 

his cigarette, gave Vida a long look, 
gazed at his cigarette again. 
“ Aye,” he said slowly. “I had iti 
That was all he said, but she 
remember his words and to get greg 
from them. 


Vida bathed and changed and we 
into the garden. Maung So had p 
for them along the riverbank. 


Anairplane was going over. 
up among the stars. Like a ruby-at ar 
ald brooch pinned on the black vel 

“That will be the Calcutta m a 
Doctor Frayne. “‘Whiles they use 
lane now when there’s dirty weathe 
bay. I remember during the war, ¥ 
took this way south—it’s a short cut 

Vida’s heart began to beat in the ol 
painful way. The door of memory si 
so hard to keep closed was ajar again 

“T was in that outfit up at Imphal 
Doctor Frayne. 

She knew it was coming and brace 
self to bear it, even before he said i 

“Run by that chap Parnell.” 

When she heard his name it was 
firecracker going off inside her head, stu 
her, but she had taught herself to n 

“Did you know him ?”’ she asked, 

He nodded. “Brilliant chap. One of 
born leaders. I would have foll 
anywhere. He had just to say ‘Come. 


Yes, she thought, he had just to sé 
“He crashed somewhere in this 1 
hood,” Doctor Frayne went on. “It’s: 
thing, but I’ve never been quite 
cept his death as a fact. I’ve a kind o} eel 
that whatever jam Parnell found hims | 
he would have managed to get out. He} 
the sort to be defeated.” e| 
“No,” she said. 
“Fantastic stories went around for au 
I heard his aircraft had been found, Wi 
his kit and instruments gone. That, of 0 
might mean anything. Still, I’d ne sf 
surprised —— : 
She closed her eyes. I must be sensible, 
told herself. J can’t start all over again 
against hope. It’s just another wild story, 
ful thinking by others who loved him. By® 
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who still kept that strange conviction of his 
nearness. He was dead. One must face the fact 
squarely. Otherwise, she thought, he would 
have come to find me, he would have managed 
somehow to let me know. 

Lewin came out. He smiled at her and 
handed her a glass. 

“Take this in to Maisie, Vida. I’m afraid 
she rather overtired herself this afternoon. 
I’ll leave yours here on the tray for you.” 

Maisie did not look at all tired. She was 
lying on her bed, doing leg exercise in a 
rather slapdash fashion. 
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Vida put the glass on the bed table beside 
her. “Tired?” 

“Not a bit. Full of beans. I do love that 
frock of yours, Vida.” She picked up the 
glass and said, “Well, cheers,” and then 
paused and looked at Vida over the top of it. 
“Did you do this?” 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t. But- hon- 
estly, darling mK 





Maisie put the glass back on the bed 
table firmly. 

“T’m not going to risk all that starting 
again just yet,” she said stubbornly. “If 
Lewin mixed it—no, thanks. That’s all I 
have to say. No, thanks!” 
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She got off the bed, a slim boyish figure, 
obstinate and suddenly drawn. She sat down 
at the dressing table and began to brush her 
hair energetically. Her face reflected in the 
mirror was frightening in its bitterness. 

Vida stopped short on her way to the 
door, sudden inspiration coming to her. 

“Look! Leave that glass alone. I’ll come 
back.” 

The veranda was empty. The men had 
gone back to the garden. She mixed a cock- 
tail for Maisie with her own hand, put in ice 
and stirred it, and carried it to her. 

‘‘Here you are. All my own work,” she 
said gaily. ‘And now we'll settle this silly 
nonsense once and forever.” She picked up 
the glass that Lewin had handed to her for 
his wife. “‘Happy days!” she said, and drank 
it off. 

Maisie made a dash for her and seized her 
arm, but it was too late. Then she collapsed 
on the bed, crying, ‘No, Vida. Oh, no, no, 
no! Oh, what have you done!” 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ Vida laughed. ““Come on. 
Get dressed. We’re going to have a jolly eve- 
ning and settle this thing once and for all!” 

Maisie looked at her, the shocked, scared 
expression back in her eyes. She kept saying 
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looking for Chris. Only now, beca 
tor Frayne’s story, the dream had 
and she heard Chris’ voice somewher 
of her, calling to her, trying to tell| 
way to come. 3 
Then from the roof of the end 
there swooped on her suddenly 
bats that enveloped her, half ¢ 
so that she fought, struggling, to 
off. Aware they were biting her 
needlelike teeth, and that in her 
was an icy fear—I’m dying! 


Srruvccune, she awoke, to find 
bathed in sweat. For a moment she 
wildered, unable to think what was} 
ing to her. A red-hot hand gripped| 
sides and turned slowly. She sat for 
bunched up, twisted in agony. 
The paroxysm passed. She went) 
bathroom and was violently sick. 
brewed herself a large beaker of s 
and swallowed that, and was violent) 
again. The red-hot hand lost its gf 
twisting grew feebler. She was sick} 
and must have fainted, for the 
she knew she lay on the wooden flo 
bathroom, the Southern Cross upr 


through shaking bright in th 

lips; | Ohs Vida, beyond the 

what have you She drag 

done! What have self back to 

you done!”’ NEXT MONTH For a little 
“Proved you’re a was too 

little ninny, I hope,” shocked 


@ It all began when Mrs. Spotts- 

















said Vida gaily. worth’s second husband was eaten Let me be quic 
“Come on, I'll help by a lion. It left the beautiful little, she praye 
you dress.” widow very rich. Two men pursued me gel over tht 
her: Captain Biggar, big-game and sleep. 
Maisie seemed to hunter, who adored her soul; and She awoke 
have regained her the impoverished Earl of Tow- sunrise, f€ 
composure when cester, who admired her money. To shaken and 
dinner was an- complicate matters further, there with cardboa 
nounced, though she were a horse named Whistler’s So, after all, ] 
still looked pale. Mother, an elusive diamond pend- had been rig 
Never, thought ant, a forsaken fiancée—and, right wanted defini 
Vida, had she looked in the middle of everything, the in- thought V 
prettier. She had comparable butler, Jeeves. I got it. Le 
taken more pains Confusion abounds—to delight always tell, 
than usual with her the millions of readers who have when an a 


make-up, and tied 
a ribbon in her hair. 

Dinner was a 
pleasant meal, with 
Lewin in unusually 
Mich spiriesee lic 
seemed to Vida the 
whole atmosphere 
that night was 
lighter and happier 
than it had been 
since her arrival— 
the music gathering impetus, she was to 
think later, before the end of the fugue. 

The party broke up around ten-thirty, be- 
cause Doctor Frayne had to make an early 
start. As he said good night he pressed Vida’s 
hand, and said to her, ‘‘ Well, if there’s ever 
anything—let me know,” and looked vague 
and did not explain what it was she must let 
him know, and then he went. 

“Now bed for you, Sparrow,” said Lewin. 
“You’re looking fagged. Don’t you think 
she’s looking fagged out, Vida?”’ 


eagerly awaited 


I: struck a false note. Vida looked at 
Maisie; Maisie grinned impishly back at her, 
and winked. 

“Why do you say that?’ Vida asked 
tartly. “I’ve never seen her look better.”’ 

“You don’t know her as well as I know 
her,” said Lewin gently, taking no offense. 
“The least overexertion has a way of bring- 
ing on those ghastly attacks of hers. That’s 
the pattern we follow. She overdoes things, 
seems brighter than usual—then, wham!”’ 

Vida was suddenly impatient with him. 
“Let her be! Don’t fuss her so, Lewin. I’m 
beginning to think that’s more than half the 
trouble. You keep expecting her to be 
ill ——”’ 

He stood with his back to her, looking out 
over the dark river, the starlit garden. 
“We'll see!’ he said. “‘ We'll see!’’ 


She fell asleep almost at once, to dream the 
old dream in which she wandered through 
endless icy passages in some great building, 
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on its way! 
sick again 


a dozen peopl 
could have gor 
for help. Out | 
who was ther 
could trust? Dé 


duty to go straight to Lewin. Doctor 
unfortunately, was returning to R 
this morning. Even as she thought of | 
she heard the sound of the aircraft that} 
come to fetch him, touching down on 
runway over the river. 

Wide awake now, she began to plan. 
. The first thing was to get Maisie out o 
house and into the hospital. The way t 
that, she saw suddenly, was to pretend 
it was Maisie, and not herself, who had 
the attack in the night. J must somehow 
her before Lewin does. Please God she will 
I say and not waste time asking questio 
will then go back to Rangoon as soon as I 
and tell them there how the land lies. 

Would they believe her? It was a b 
she would cross when she came to it. 

Lewin, she knew, did not share his W 
room. He had a dressing room and bat 
downstairs. She got up and slipped on 
silk wrapper. Her cardboard legs felt 
liable, and her head was inclined to swim, 
she took two aspirins and sat for a mo 
resting, and felt better. 

The servants had not yet come in too 
the house. There was nothing for it but 
creep along to Maisie now and tell her W 
she must say. 

Beyond the wide veranda dawn was P) 
rose and beautiful in the sky. Maisie 
with her hands thrown above her head in 
childish fashion she had always had. 
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Vida bent and whispered her name. 

“Vida!’’ The wide eyes opened. “‘ You’re 
mee 

“Sh-h! I’m all right now. Listen. When 
Lewin comes, say you had a bad go in the 
night again. Tell him you feel very ill. Hush! 
Don’t ask any questions. Just do as I say.” 


Maisie nodded dumbly. “Are you all 
right?” 
“Sure!’’ Vida said. “Don’t worry. I’m 


going to fix something.” 
Her heart beat in her throat as she pulled 
back the curtain to return to her room. She 





was halfway there when steps sounded on 
the stairs, and Lewin appeared in his bath- 
robe. 

“Vida! Whatever are you doing at this 
hour of the morning ?”’ 

“It’s Maisie. She’s been pretty bad. I went 


in to her,’’ Vida said, loud enough for Maisie 
to hear. - 
“TI knew it,” he said triumphantly. 


“Didn't I tell you last night? I could see she 
was heading for another bout. Poor kid! Just 
when she was doing so well. Oh, Vida, if you 
knew how this worries me!” 

If he looked at her face he would read the 
truth there—that she knew, and that from 


now on all her friendliness toward him would 
be pretense. 

“Look,” she said, standing with her back 
to him, ‘‘you can’t go on like this, Lewin. 
The worry and anxiety on top of your work 
is too much for anyone. Let me go to the 
hospital this morning and fix things with 
Doctor Sen. Let’s take Maisie there and 
leave her under observation. She ought to 
stay in the hospital for quite a long time. 
There must be something seriously amiss 
with her, and they will have a chance of find- 
ing what it is.” 

Her words came tumbling over one an- 
other in her eagerness to hide her real feel- 
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ing, her fear that somehow he wa 
what was really in her mind. 

Lewin’s pleasant, lean face wore ¢ 
ious look she had come to know so 
brow furrowed, his eyebrows rais¢ 
worry. She noticed something she } 
seen before. A little pulse throbbec 
temple. 

“Do you know,” he said slowly, “ 
at all sure you aren’t right. After 
seem to have tried everything else,” 
out a hand, as though he needed g 
“Fix it that way, will you, Vida, 
darling? What a help you’ve been t, t 
all this,” he told her. “‘What a gra in 
pal you are!” =| 

Yesterday I would have been touch 
sorry for him, Vida thought. All she f@ 
was cold and calm, anxious to keep hi 
good mood till Maisie was safely away 
that it did not matter. So she let hi 
her hand for a moment. She even mj 
to return his friendly squeeze. | 

She waited until his car had | 
through the gates, and she saw th 
cloud it raised on the road that led| 
town. Then she went to Maisie. | 

“Darling, I’m going to the hospi al 
range with Doctor Sen to take you) 
observation. I shan’t tell him anythir 
I'll make him promise to keep youl 
until I can get to Rangoon and ge 
for you.’ | 

Maisie buried her face in her hand: | 
no good. He’ll never let me go.” | 

“You’re wrong,” Vida said. “Ye 
going just as soon as we can fix it! 


agreed,” | 
Maisie’s small white face was blan! 

surprise. ‘‘He’s agreed?” she said. ‘ 

I can go?” 


“He thinks it’s an excellent idea.” ” 
2000000006 


The lazier a man is, the more he 
going to do tomorrow. 
—NORWEGIAN PROVEF 
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She sat up in bed, wide-eyed andi 54 
“Suddenly, just like that—he’s agreed! ] 
Oh, Vida, are you sure you'll be all rig 

“Me?” Vida said, surprised. “Of 
I'll be all right.” 

“Tf he’s agreed, there’s a reason. Vij 
I’ve got you into a jam I'll never forgive 
self.” 

“Never mind. Leave Lewin to me. I 
right away and see Sen.” 

“Then you'll go to Rangoon?” 

“Then I’ll go to Rangoon.” 

Maisie opened her mouth to say § 
thing, then did not say it. She shook 
head in a queer lost fashion, and it D 
through Vida’s mind that it was to 
she would have to go to book her seat i 
aircraft. He had, she told herself firml 
reason to make any difficulties. 


| 
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Lewin did not come back to lunch, bi 
telephoned and asked anxiously after Mi 

“She’s over the worst this time,” 
said. 

“Did you fix things up with Sen?” 

“He can’t take her until tomorrow 
ing. They have to get the room ready, 
can take her along then, first thing.” 

“Thank God!” 

She waited, wondering if he was goi 
say anything else, but he didn’t, so 
hung up. 

She sat for a moment biting her i 
thoughtfully. Save for Maisie and hei 
the house was empty. Lewin safe in 
office, Maung So gone away to have 
food. It was improbable she would ever 
so good a chance again to do what shew 
to have to, but knew that she must. 

She turned into Lewin’s dressing fF 
downstairs. It was the first time she 
been there. 

It was neat and orderly, and very em 
a typical man’s room. She went qui 
about what she had to do, opening 
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drawer and that, inspecting the medicine 
chest over the washbasin, passing her hand 
behind the neat bundles on the shelves. 

She found nothing. She had almost aban- 
doned the search when she opened the hang- 
ing wardrobe and saw standing inside it his 
riding boots, polished and immaculate. Dim 
memories of searching the cupboard of the 
Daughters of Gentlemen for hidden toffee 
made her pick up one of the boots and give 
it a shake. 

The small bottle fell out. 

After she had taken the contents and 
refilled the bottle with soda bicarb, she re- 
placed it in its hiding place and went back 
to her own room. 

She felt sick and shaken. If Lewin discov- 
ered what she had done —— 

It was best not to allow oneself to think 
along those lines. Hastily and quietly she 
packed her things, ready to be gone herself 
as soon as might be. 


Lewin said next morning, “I'll send the 
car back, Vida. You’ll take Sparrow to the 
hospital, won’t you, and settle her there? If 
I wasn’t so desperately busy I’d come, too, 
and lend a hand. But it just isn’t possible. 
And to be perfectly honest, I loathe sickness 
of any kind. It’s the natural reaction of the 
normal male, I suppose.’’ He smiled, apolo- 
gizing. 

“T’ll see to everything. Don’t worry. And 
once she’s there, do see to it she stays. Doc- 
tor Sen is most anxious to keep her for quite 
a time.” 

“And you think this is desirable?”’ Lewin 
asked. 

“Of course I think it is desirable,” she 
said, surprised. “‘I would have liked to see 
her there long ago.” 

The car came back at ten. Vida said noth- 
ing to Maisie about her find in Lewin’s room, 
but it comforted her to know she had that 
tangible evidence. It might help when she 
got to Rangoon. 

“You'll write to me?” Maisie asked. 
“You'll let me know what happens? I’ll be 
lying here, anxious. And you'll come and see 
me before you go, unless you have to go in 
a hurry. If that happens, I’ll understand.” 

A nurse wearing a bright green lungi and 
a white cap came in to take over the patient. 
The two girls kissed each other, Maisie sud- 
denly emotional and a little tearful. Vida 
went back to the bungalow. 

It was ominously quiet. The breeze from 
the river stirred the door curtains as if 
ghosts passed in and out. 


Sir went into her own room and stood for 
a moment looking about her. Now that 
Maisie had gone, the atmosphere of the 
house had changed. 

I don’t like this house, Vida thought, and 
realized what Maisie must have gone 
through, shut up here month after month, 
in the loneliness and the silence. 

She picked up Chris’ photograph and held 
it for a moment against her face. In a queer 
way it gave her courage. As long as I go on 
loving you, no harm can come to me. 

A car drew up under the porch. Lewin had 
come back earlier than usual for lunch. 

He put himself out to be pleasant and 
charming. ‘Well, now we’re alone together 
I shall have to do my best to be a good 
host,” he said seriously. ‘“What about a 
round of golf this evening? Then we could 
look in on Maisie on the way back. I can get 
off five-ish.”” 

From the way he spoke it was evident he 
had no idea she was packed and ready to go. 
She looked at him quickly and a little nerv- 
ously. Now is the time to tell him, she 
thought, but courage failed her and she ap- 
plied herself to her lunch with what appetite 
she could. Upstairs, she thought, when we're 
having coffee will be better. 

She was surprised to see Maung So had 
laid out Maisie’s best coffee cups—pink-and- 
gold china, with enameled spoons to match. 

“Why all this festivity ?’’ Vida asked idly, 
pouring the coffee for him and handing him 
the cup without looking at him. 

He had not taken the long chair. He stood 
looking at her from the veranda rail. Behind 
him the landscape lay bleached in the mid- 





day sun, like a sketch done faintly in water 
color. 

“This is a festive occasion for me,”’ Lewin 
said, and there was a note in his voice that 
did nothing to dispel her uneasiness. 

She knew he was looking at her, and she 
turned away from him and stood stirring her 
coffee, aware that her heart was beating 
faster than usual. This was the moment to 
tell him he must arrange for her to go. The 
plane would be in the following morning. 
Unless she got off on it, there would be three 
days to wait. And she could not under any 
circumstances remain alone with him here. 

“Lewin ——’”’ she began. 
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He took the cup out of her hands. He 
placed it carefully back upon the tray. “Oh, 
my darling! My darling!” he said softly. 

Before she realized what he was about, he 
took her in his arms, holding her fast, his 
face pressed against hers. 

“Darling, I thought this blessed moment 
would never come! At last we’re together. 
Properly together. For always.” 

She stood, dazed and sick with horror, her 
mouth dry. 

“And to know that you feel the same, 
and that you have longed for it as I 
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PREVENTS “DETERGENT HANDS” 
“My hands were in terrible condition from 
being in strong detergents all day. Cracks 
were vastly improved after a day or two.” 

Mrs. E. T., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





BEFORE OFFICE CHORES 


...‘Prevents deep stains from 

ribbons and carbons...keeps 

my nails from chipping.” 
Mrs. D. D., Bronx, N.Y. 






BEFORE OUTDOOR WORK 
...“"Kept my hands from chap- 
ping ...even when I washed 
my car in the coldest weather.” 

Mr. H. M., Westport, Conn. 
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Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
The next time you buy a shampoo, select the Breck Shampoo for your ind 


hair condition. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, lustrous and mana 
The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are Si 
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“Bad country,” said the thin young man. 
“Much shooting here with guns. I do not 
mind it. I am knife and gun proof.” He 
opened his shirt and showed her some small 
pieces of lead that appeared to have been 
pushed in under his skin. “Very safe 
charm,” said the young man. “‘I cannot be 
shot.” 

The river, which had flowed sluggishly, a 
mile wide between flat banks, suddenly nar- 
rowed until in places the trees almost met 
overhead, making dark aisles through which 
the river flowed, a shining carpet. 

Vida dozed uncomfortably, afraid to go to 
sleep. She looked at her watch. Eight o’clock. 
The night had not yet begun, and already it 
seemed endless. 

In the darkness a baby began to cry. There 
were a jolt and a shout. A shot went whis- 
tling past them overhead, to join the stars. 
The passengers, immediately interested, 
crowded to the side of the boat with cries of 
“Amé! Amé!” and 
“O-ma-lay-lo.”” 

The paddle boat 
waddled to a stand- 
still, its nose hitting 
the soft mud of the 
bank and becoming 
wedged there. 

Vidasat on her suit- 
case, keeping hidden 
as far as possible. It 
was difficult to tell 
what was happening, 
and nobody seemed 
to know. A conver- 
sation had broken out 
between someone on 
shore and someone in 
the wheelhouse. 

“Last time it hap- 
pened here also,” the 
thin young man told 
her. “It was all right. 
We went on again. 
They were looking for 
someone.” 

Vida had a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. 
Had Lewin somehow 
found where she had 
gone, and come after 
her? The only way he 
could have done this 
would have been by 
the launch on the 
river, and she knew 
that no launch had 
followed them. 

Whatever the argu- 
ment from ship to 
shore had been about, they appeared to have 
come to some satisfactory arrangement. A 
plank was run aboard, and two men appeared 
at the end of the deck. They wore their lungis 
tucked up into a species of running shorts, 
and they exchanged good-natured pleasant- 
ries with the passengers as they flashed 
their torches round. 

Vida wondered what they were looking for 
and was about to ask the thin young man be- 
hind her when the torches’ beam fell upon 
her, and the two men stopped. 

They both laughed. Then one of them 
picked up her suitcase and one of them took 
her arm. 

“Better go,’’ whispered the thin young 
man. “It isa kidnap. They will not hurt you. 
You give them some money, or your friends 
send. Then they let you go.” 


Tue plank that had served as a gangway 
fell off onto the wet mud with a hollow 
smack. The paddles churned the water, and 
the boat lurched crazily out into the river 
again. Vida saw the thin young man looking 
after her sorrowfully. 

It was so dark she could not see where she 
was. 

“Please tell me what all this is about,” 
she said, horrified to discover her voice held 
a quaver, and that her knees trembled. “I 
must get to Rangoon as soon as possible on 
very urgent business. I haven’t any money, 
nor have I rich friends who will ransom me. 
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Soft-Weve is the bathroom tissue you can be proud to have in your home 
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Gentle as facial tissue. In today’s nicest homes you 
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bathroom tissue that’s facial soft. 


Two soft thicknesses, yet strong and firm for prac- 
tical needs. In your own home, be sure to provide 
facial-soft Soft-Weve for your family and guests. It’s 
another great Scott paper value for modern living. 
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Niagara...amazing new instant starqd 
works perfectly in COLD water! 








e NIAGARA eliminates creaming, cooking, straining! © Dissolves instantly, stays dissolved in COLD water! 
e Has the mixing ease (without the expense) of bottled starch! 










NO MORE STOVE WORK... 
instant Niagara does it for you! 
The starch is “made” at the fac- 
tory, then dried to the tiniest of 
white flakes. You just put the 
water back and it’s ready to use. 

Niagara ends the mess of 
making starch...it speeds wash- 
day, cuts clean-up time (just 
one bowl to rinse). Instant 
Niagara is the only starch that 
works perfectly in cold water! 
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COTTONS LOOK LOVELIER, with 
a neat crisp finish. Instant Niagara 
leaves every thread smoothed, 
strengthened, protected 

with its own sleek 
finish. Dresses and 
blouses look as nice 
as the day you 
bought them! 
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lumps to stick to the iron, it just} 
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the curtain over one of the doorways was 
pulled aside, and a man came out. She stared 
at him, blinking, not believing she saw 
aright. 

Resplendent in his golden silk lungi, his 
black hair pungent with jasmine oil, one 
long lock falling loose over his forehead, 
stood Mr. Apricot. 

“Miss Terence, I am so sorry. You are 
very tired, I am sure. You must go to bed. 
Some tea, then some bed.” He clapped his 
hands. 

Vida could have cried with relief. Until 
this moment she had not quite abandoned 
the fear that all this might have something 
to do with Lewin. She sat down weakly on 
the chair he gave her, and hid her face for a 
moment in her hands. 

“Everything will be quite all right, you’ll 
find,” cried Mr. Apricot. ‘““What a good 
thing you didn’t go any farther. Just now, 
everything very bad. No water. No proper 
food or sanitation on these boats. Also very 
overcrowded—isn’t it? Presently when we 
get things going we shall build some very 
fine ships, you know. I think bright yellow 
would be a good color to paint them, don’t 
you agree with me?” 

Vida stirred tea she was too weary to 
drink. The cup was of beautiful china, rare 
and thin. The tray on which the teapot stood 
was silver, bearing a crest she felt sure was 
not Mr. Apricot’s. 

“T wish you’d explain,”’ she said unstead- 
ily. “Where am I ? And why was I brought 
here? It is most urgent that I get to Rangoon 
as soon as possible.” 

“Tomorrow we will talk. Now you are too 
tired. Why worry? Now you know you are 
with friends, why not just sleep?” 

The room he took her into was spotlessly 
clean and bare. There was a chest of drawers 
by the window, and a bed in the center of the 
room, covered with a mosquito net. Beyond 
was a small bathroom furnished Burmese 
fashion with a chatty of cold water, and half 
a coconut for use as a dipper floating on top 
of it. A cloud of mosquitoes emerged as she 
lifted the dipper out. 

She washed her hands and face and fell on 
the bed as she was, fully dressed, and was 
asleep in two minutes. 
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COOKS FAST AS ANY! 


Here’s natural white rice that costs less— 
gives you up to 3 times as much rice per package! 








RIVER 
BRAND — 


the popular 
low-cost 
regular 
grain rice. 






MINES 


FROM START 
TO FINISH! 


3. Cover tight- 
ly and cook 
12-14 minutes 
or until all 


‘G the liquid is 


_———_ absorbed. 


1. Combine 1 cup Carolina 
Brand or River Brand Rice, 
1% cups cold water, 1 tspn. 
salt, 1 tbspn. butter or mar- 
garine in heavy saucepan 


a (about 3 quarts). 


high. When be- 
ginning to boil, 
reduce heat to 
medium low. Stir 








RECIPES 
ON EVERY 


CAROLINA 
BRAND— 
the King Size 
extra long 
grain rice. 
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© 195(——RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


YOU GET THE FULL NATURAL FLAVOR OF WHITE RICE! 


as artificially processed brands. Let 
your family enjoy the succulent 
nourishment and traditional natural 
flavor of River Brand or Carolina 
Brand white rice. Versatile! Serve 
them often in many tasty, low-cost 
main dishes and delicious desserts! 


Now—just 14 minutes to prepare 
the finest rice you can buy! Not 
pre-cooked or tampered with in any 
way. Fast-cooking River Brand 
and Carolina Brand Rice give you 
fluffier, whiter, tastier rice and up 
to 3 times as much rice per package 


RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. ¢ Houston, Texas ¢ Memphis, Tenn. « El Campo, Texas e Eunice, La. * Jonesboro, Ark. 
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What is Ac’cent? It’s the exciting new third 
shaker—sparkling crystals of pure mono- 
sodium glutamate. When used with, and 
like, salt and pepper, Ac’cent enhances 
the delicious natural flavor of fish, it gives 
vegetables that “‘just picked”’ flavor and 
makes meat taste meatier, chicken more 
chickeny! Ac’cent is-nature’s own flavor 
protein that brings ou! and brings back 
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escapes when foods are stored, shipped 
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and cooked. Full description with pack- 
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Pepper and Ac’cent 
“Third Shaker” Set ($1.49 value) for just 75¢ 
with the coupon on every package of Ac’cent. | 
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The familiar voice of the hot-weather bird 
in the garden awoke her, and for a moment 
she lay thinking herself back in the bungalow 
in Yendangon. 

Then she sat up, remembering. Kidnaped, 
the thin young man had told her, but as soon 
as she saw Mr. Apricot that fear had left her. 
No one could have been kinder or more cour- 
teous than he had been on the boat. The 
strange adventure lost its terror now that 
she knew he was there. 

She looked out the window. Beyond the 
wooden gates (broken) she saw a long street 
of dunnee palm houses, the usual village well, 
and the whitewashed spire of a shabby 
pagoda. A typical Burmese village. Vaguely 
she knew it was somewhere between Yendan- 
gon and Rangoon, well off the beaten track. 
in the heart of the jungle. She also kne\ 
that the paddle boat did not stop where it 
had unless encouraged to do so by a shot 
across its bows. Bad 
country, the thin 
young man had told 
her. 

Mr. Apricot was 
sitting at the table 
on the outer ve- 
randa, waiting for 
her. 

The table was laid 
European fashion, 
for breakfast. Toast 
in a toast rack, mar- 
malade of a well- 
known brand, 
golden oranges and 
bananas piled high 
on a dish. 

Mr. Apricot 
looked pleasant, 
polished, and as 
usual immensely en- 
thusiastic. He wore 
a spotless white silk 
shirt with the fa- 
miliar accompani- 
ment of fountain 
pens, and a blue silk 
lung1. 

“Now you must 
have some coffee 
and fruits,” he said. 
“You must be 
starving. The bed 
comfortable? You 
had everything you 
need? You feel 
ONker 

He pulled out a 
chair for her, 
thoughtfully put- 
ting down a news- 
paper for her to sit 
on. 

“T would feel more 
O.K. if I knew what 
all this is about and why I was brought 
here.”’ 

“Nothing more simple, though I am in- 
clined to agree with you when you find all 
this a little curious, but then, what times 
we live in!” cried Mr. Apricot. ‘‘ Naturally 
I would have preferred to consult you per- 
sonally to get your co-operation in this mat- 
ter—always desirable—but that was impos- 
sible under the circumstances, situated as I 
am. Meantime, there really was nothing else 
I could do. You will understand when I tell 
you.” 

“Then please do tell me,”’ she said, feeling 
herself almost lost again in the airy atmos- 
phere of gay unreality that Mr. Apricot al- 
ways moved in and spread like a golden 
cloud. 


April 18. 


Ll; was necessary I should have some 
assistance in the project I have on hand. I 


| could not help recalling that you were pre- 


pared to undertake some work in this coun- 
try, so naturally I thought of you. Who 
better, I said to myself, than this kind and 
charming Miss Terence ?”’ 

He half stood up and bowed to her po- 
litely. 

“Thank you very much. Then I can take 
it what I was told on the boat isn’t true— 


| and I have not been kidnaped for ransom ?”’ 


ARE YOU 
GOING HER WA 


When play is combined with 
therapy, it’s fun for five-year-old 
Karen Albrecht of San Antonio, 
Texas, to learn to walk. The doll 
buggy, weighted down with sand 
bags, gives Karen the support she 
needs. Born with cerebral palsy, 
Karen is the official 1954 Easter 
Seal Child of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Your opportunity to share in help- 
ing children like Karen by buying 
Easter Seals begins March 18 and 
continues through Easter Sunday, 





Mr. Apricot laughed hilariously at that, 
slapping his knee. “‘Put that right away out 
of your head, Miss Terence. It is nothing of 
that kind. It is something so easy and pleas- 
ant that I am quite sure you will be delighted 
when I explain to you what it is.” 

“Then suppose you explain to me.” 


H. had never been one you could hurry. 
He had to get round to the end of his stories 
in his own way and his own time. She sat 
sipping the hot sweet coffee that tasted of 
mildewed straw, watching him and waiting. 

“You were also so very kind and helpful 
with my problems,”’ said Mr. Apricot. ““And 
I remember how often you have spoken very 
kindly of my poor country and said you 
wished there was some job you could do out 
here, to help. Well then, now is the time to 
armor our buckle,” cried Mr. Apricot, mix- 
ing his metaphors in his enthusiasm. ““ Now 
is the time to pick 
up our brass tacks. I 
have informed you 
that being the head 
of the family neces- 
sitates my getting 
married at earliest 
opportunity. Many 
responsibilities, 
need of offspring, 
and so on. You 
agreed this was de- 
sirable and the idea 
sound.” 

He flung his arms 
wide, nearly sweep- 
ing the coffeepot off 
the table. 

“T have found the 
girl,” he cried. His 
enthusiastic voice 
ran on. “She is fif- 
teenand very lovely. 
Young, admittedly, 
butnaturally in time 
she will become 
older. Since seeing 
you last my impor- 
tance has much in- 
creased and I now 
occupy a prominent 
place in a newly 
formed party. So 
you can understand 
how it is.” 

Vida did not un- 
derstand, but she 
waited, hoping she 
soon would. 

“Tt is more than 
ever necessary that 
my wifeshould bean 
educated and cul- 
tured woman, do- 
mesticated accord- 
ing to European 
standards. Hygiene, music, and so forth, and 
some of the arts.’”’ Mr. Apricot coughed. 
“Most unfortunately, at the moment she is 
none of these things. But then, very few 
women are fully educated and domesticated 
with all the arts, at fifteen, do you not find ?”’ 

There she was able to agree with him. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Apricot. ““What I 
ask of you is that you will remain with us 
three or four, or perhaps even six months, 
and take her in hand. Teach her what she 
ought to know. She speaks a little English 
but should, I think, have some arithmetic 
and, of course, literature and the classics. I 
would also be glad if she could knit and play 
the piano. Needlework, also, and maybe a 
little French and Latin. What do you say ?”’ 

“In three or four, or even six months? I 
don’t think you know what you are asking. 
It would take three or four years to teach 
anyone all those subjects. And to give lessons 
you need books—and a piano.” 

“You make difficulties from nothing! 
Naturally I would provide whatever would 
be required. Whatever you need will arrive 
forthwith,” said Mr. Apricot grandly. “I can 
get any number of pianos.” 

‘We would need only one.” Vida thought 
of the good china, the linen pillowcases. 
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He saw the doubt on her face and went on 
juickly. “‘I would requisition whatever was 
ieedful. In your own country when at war 
all can be requisitioned. Miss Terence, today 
my country is not at one war, it is at several 
wars in all directions. Therefore, what I do 
I do for the war effort! I hope you can 
understand it ?”’ 

Vida walked to the veranda edge and 
stood looking out into the sunshine. “How 
did you know I would be on that boat?”’ 

“Maung So is my cousin. He sends me 
news from moment to moment and let me 


know you might be leaving shortly. Since 
then I. watched on all the boats. You will 
stay with us for a while, now, I hope?”’ 

“You must give me a little time to think 
it over.” 

She could not help wondering what the 
alternative would be, if she refused his re- 
quest. Would he let her go on to Rangoon? 

“Take any amount of time,” cried Mr. 
Apricot. “But first, you must see the child. 
That, I feel sure, will persuade you how 
agreeable and desirable my plan is. Her 
name is Ma Hlay”’ 

“Miss Pretty,” said Vida, translating it 
into English. ‘‘It’s a charming name.” 
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GIVES vou 24 hour 
protection GUARANTEED’ 


A super-effective, “Action-Proof” 
ingredient now in Odo-Ro-No — 
perfected after years of research— 
brings you the safest, surest deo- 
dorant protection ever known! 

No other deodorant promises full 
24 hour protection no matter how 
active you are—because no other 
deodorant has the secret of this re- 
markable “Action-Proof”’ formula 
exclusive in new Odo-Ro-No! 


*GUARANTEE: Odo-Ro 
protects completely for 
how active you are, or n 
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Switch to new Odo-Ro-No! See 
how much safer you are with this 
amazing anti-perspirant than with 
ordinary deodorants that only 
check odor. See for yourself how 
completely Odo-Ro-No stops odor 
—instantly controls perspiration— 
instantly supplies EXTRA PROTEC- 
TION for active moments! Never 
sticky, always gentle, Odo-Ro-No 
is safest for skin and fabrics too. 
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“Tt is not bad,” said Mr. Apricot, “but 
when we are married I consider changing it 
to Alice. I think that Alice is a very delight- 
ful name.” 

He took her down a flight of wooden 
steps in what appeared to be a sort of annex 
to the main bungalow. 

‘Here is where my mother lives, who runs 
my house and looks after everything,” said 
Mr. Apricot. “‘She speaks no English, which 
is a pity, but never mind.” 

Mr. Apricot’s mother was a formidable 
lady with marked black eyebrows and a 
small neat nose. The look she gave Vida 
could not be called welcoming, and Vida got 
the impression that Mr. Apricot’s idea of 
importing a foreign governess did not have 
her approval. 

“You can take little notice of her, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Apricot, who had evidently 
noticed it too. “‘“The old women are always 
tiresome, haven’t you found it?” 

The annex proved to consist of one large 
apartment, divided. down the center by a 
carved wooden screen. To the rear was the 
usual wide veranda on which a mob of 
women were working, or just squatting 
around an old man who smoked a cheroot 
and stared into space. 

“You have a large household,” said Vida. 

“Tt is our custom,” Mr. Apricot explained. 
“You see, they are all relations. In any fam- 
ily there are the girls who are a little hope- 
less, as it were, for matrimonial purposes; 
also those young men who cannot hope to 
come to much. The more successful of the 
family take them in and in return get the 
domestic work attended to. This I consider 
a better plan than the one I observed in 
Cambridge-England, where the poor uncles 
and aunties live miserably in hotels, paying 
out money, and the successful families pay 
out more money to get servants.” 

The poor aunties regarded Vida with 
interest, but the poor uncle went on smoking 
his cheroot and did not appear to care. 


Tue girl had been sitting on the floor at 
the other side of the carved screen, playing 
with a battered doll. She got up as they 
entered, and gave them the charming old- 
fashioned shiko, both hands together, the 
head bent in a deep respectful bow. Then 
she held out her hand to Vida and said in 
English, “I hope you are merrily.” 

She was the prettiest thing Vida had ever 
seen. None of the Daughters of Gentlemen 
in Miss Partridge’s establishment had ever 
achieved that flowerlike grace. Her skin was 
fair, her eyes large and dark and soft. It 
seemed cruel to think of her in the same 
breath with matrimony. She was still a child. 

““Well,’’ said Mr. Apricot, obviously 
pleased at Vida’s surprise, ‘““what do you 
think of her?”’ 

“T think,”’ said Vida sincerely, 
very beautiful.” 

The girl understood and smiled and slipped 
a small cool hand into Vida’s hand. 

“She is beautiful, yes. But as you can 
see, she is not very clever,’ said Mr. Apricot. 


“she is 


“That is what I am hoping you can re- 


arrange. And what could be better? You like 
her—she likes you!” 

““She is a darling. I’ll do as you ask, stay 
for a while, but I honestly don’t know half 
the things you expect, myself. However, on 
certain conditions I will teach her English, 
and sewing, and some of the things it is help- 
ful for a young wife to know.” 

“And perhaps in your spare moments you 
could find time to knit me a wine-colored 
pull-over? I have always,” said Mr. Apricot, 
“had a great longing to own a wine-colored 
pull-over.”’ 

“JT might manage it, if you produce the 
wool.” 

“Now—these conditions on which you 
will stay with us and make my bride worthy 
of me?”’ 

“You must let me go down to Rangoon 
first. For a week or ten days. I have a very 
urgent reason, a matter of life and of death.” 

Mr. Apricot’s good-natured face became 
blank and distressed. ‘‘ What you ask is quite 
impossible. You go to Rangoon, you will 
never come back.”’ 

“T would give you my word.” 
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vel permit to go here, go there. 
apply for permit to come here, 
jhot give it to you; moreover, they 
‘Ah, what is the reason she wishes 
ld then they will send out armed 


or?” 

‘men are always looking for some- 
e and there,’’ said Mr. Apricot, 
‘rally now that I am head of my 
Inave become cannon fodder. No, 
nce. That is something I fear can- 
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‘-icot had always been such a rea- 
son. There was nothing for it but 
1 the whole story. 
-icot listened in silence, with obvi- 
st but not much surprise. 
ou understand why I have got to 
goon before Mrs. Stevens is sent 
» hospital back to her home, and 
nust help me.” 
sta certainly help you—have no 
out that,’ said Mr. Apricot. 
ag must be arranged. That is such 
y tere today. No police. No law 
ust do as you have done, ask for 
e to consider and think over what 
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ju wish to make a man your 
y, fell him simply, “You 
wrong.” This method works 
y time. 
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be quick about it, for there is no 
e,’’ she said. 

ght of Maisie, lying in Yendangon 
waiting for news that would not 
nat would Lewin tell her? She had 
But should he discover what she 
, and realize that both she and 
new what he had been about, 
langer would be greater than it had 


Sricot produced lesson books, any 
flesson books of every kind. Mildly 
idered from where he looted them, 
id not like to ask. The far side of 
2d screen in the annex became a 
m, and there daily Vida gave Ma 
essons. 
.’ the girl spelled out painstak- 
-a-t. But why is it needful to know 
the mat?” 
d mother and the poor uncles and 
ung round the doorway, listening in 
ons, occasionally picking up a word 
ating it, amid gusts of laughter. 
sorry that so far I have had no 
ity of arranging this other busi- 
id Mr. Apricot toward the end of 
. “Soon, soon I shall see to it. Only 
ttle patience.”’ 
| he had been kept very busy by a 
stream of men with tins, pouring 
village. 
bring us a little needful oil,” said 
ricot with lowered eyes, and she 
thout any doubt where it had come 
was the company’s oil, pinched from 
-win’s very nose. 
all, it is our oil taken from our 
” said Mr. Apricot quickly. He 
merrily, trusting she would join him 
od joke. 
days later he appeared with a hand- 
sewood piano, slightly out of tune, 
| to the back of an elephant. 
you requisition the elephant also?”’ 
ed dryly. 
\pricot said ingenuously, no, they 
the elephant for some time. 
ir piano, have no qualms. The house 
-and very wet. A good piano should 
d on,” said Mr. Apricot. 
y after that he disappeared. 
), She thought, he will keep his prom- 
was sick with anxiety about Maisie. 


She had suggested tentatively to Mr. Apri- 
cot that he might get word through to 
Maisie via Maung So, his cousin, to say that 
Vida was safe and well, but Mr. Apricot 
shook his head. It would not do, he said. If it 
leaked out where she was, someone might 
come and fetch her, and that someone, she 
was forced to realize, might be Lewin him- 
self. So she said no more. 

It was one of Mr. Apricot’s rules that his 
mother and Ma Hla should sit at table with 
him and Vida, European fashion, for meals. 
Ma Hla had already pretty table manners, 
which pleased Mr. Apricot very much. 

“You see. She is striding!”’ he told Vida. 


They had finished the evening meal on a 
veranda flooded with gaudy sunset, like red 
limelight, when Mr. Apricot returned. He 
looked hot and a little travel-stained. The 
old woman got up hurriedly and removed 
the dishes. Ma Hla, after a respectful obei- 
sance to her future husband, departed also. 

“Now,” said Mr. Apricot, fanning himself 
with a towel he wore round his neck when on 
a journey, ‘‘at last I have news for you that 
you will be glad to have.” 

He hadn’t failed her. He was about to 
keep his word and go down to Rangoon. 

““You’ve arranged things for me?” she 
asked. 
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“T fixed everything,’ said Mr. Apricot. 
“Wait and I shall show it all to you im- 
mediately.” 

When traveling Mr. Apricot carried a 
very handsome dispatch case. It had the 
royal arms embossed on it in silver, and 
some initials that were not Mr. Apricot’s. 
He took out a bundle of papers and selected 
what she recognized as Rangoon’s one eve- 
ning newspaper, a flimsy affair printed in 
English and Burmese on very thin paper. 
Triumphantly he opened it, and laid it with 
a flourish on the table before her. 

“There now, what do you say?” Mr. 
Apricot asked. 
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EN ARE PARTIAL TO PRETTY 

HAIR ... the kind Y-O-U can have 

if you ue MARCHAND’S Rinse! ’m 

sure of it... for whether you’re a blonde, 

brunette or redhead, MARCHAND’S 

Rinse will give your hair flattering color and 

glamorous lights. It comes in 12 exciting shades (including 
“specials” for lovely white hair!) . . . so there’s one made 
especially for you! And all are made with safe, temporary 
Government-approved colors and wash out easily . . . leaving 
no stains around your hair line. As for 
easy-does-it, MARCHAND’S Rinse takes 
only a few minutes after your regular 
shampoo . . . but wait ’til you see the 
beautiful difference . . . the way your hair 
shines and glistens with exquisite color and 
glowing brightness. And besides making 
dull hair sparkle and gray streaks blend 
right in, MARCHAND’S Rinse also re- 
moves soap film and leaves hair adorably 
soft... an “angel” to manage! The cost? Only 25c for 6 Rinses... 
10c for 2. Try it today. . . and watch the light in his eyes tonight. 





UR HOME LIFE IS THE HAPPY LIFE .. . where we 
work and play together. And we all look better and play better 
. .. now that I’ve “discovered” the happy combination of 
NYLON and COTTON BLEND FABRICS. That’s because 
6 they combine all the advantages of cotton 
. . . plus many of NYLON’S wondrous 
“talents.”? You can imagine the results when 
you add NYLON to any fabric. When you 
buy these fabrics, note the quantity of nylon 
... the more nylon in the fabric, the more 
of nylon’s wonderful performance you'll get. 
I’ve found that the greater the amount of 
nylon in a denim or twill, the greater the 
abrasion resistance. NYLON and COT- 
TON BLEND FABRICS for your whole 
family can be found in work and play 
clothes, suits, rainwear, children’s wear, socks and other apparel. 
What a difference that NYLON makes! 


OTHER: HOW WILL YOU TELL YOUR DAUGHTER 
who is nearing her teens the things she should know about 
menstruation? What will you tell her? When will you tell her? 
If these questions puzzle you, as they have so many of my 
friends, let me send you this FREE Booklet . . “‘How Shall I 


Tell My Daughter”! Beautifully illustrated / 
in color, it was written especially or FREE: 





mothers of pre-teen girls and offers the 
wisest advice I’ve yet seen. It will give 
you confidence and inspiration as it tells 
you how, when and what to tell the shy 
girl . . . the one who seems disinterested 
. . . the one who asks questions! ‘‘How 
Shall I Tell My Daughter” is approved by 
doctors and leading educators. It has 
helped many mothers explain menstruation to their daughters. 





In fact, I don’t believe you’ll find a clearer understanding of 


the mother-daughter relationship anywhere. So let’s salute the 
makers of MODESS for offering it to you FREE .. . and be 
sure to check OFFER #1 in box for your copy! 


ANY OF MY TEEN-AGE FRIENDS are bothered by 
pimples, rash, blackheads or some other externally caused 
blemish . . . so just in case your 
Teen-Ager is, too, I have a 
SPECIAL OFFER for you! It’s 
the CUTICURA “‘Good Looks 
Kit” . . . with generous trial 

sizes of CUTICURA Soap, 
CUTICURA Ointment, 
CUTIGURA Medicated Liquid and a sample of CUTICURA 
Talcum. These scientific preparations are both time-tested and 
medically approved . . . hundreds of doctors use them, And 
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listen to this . . . CUTICURA is the only leading skin medi- 
cation that actually zmproves the skin while it “‘banishes’’ most 
complexion problems! Furthermore, the “Good Looks hit’’ is so 
easy and pleasant to use . . . you just cleanse with fragrant, 
superfatted CUTICURA Soap, smooth on CUTICURA Oint- 
ment at night... then apply greaseless, “invisible” CUTICURA 
Medicated Liquid during the day . . . over or under makeup! 
So check OFFER #2 in box for your “Good Looks Kit’ today! 


ee NO DISTANCE BETWEEN FRIENDS .. . for 
no matter how many miles may separate you from someone 
who’s ill or convalescing, you can wish them a SPEEDY recovery 
when you Say it with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE! 
It’s the most cheerful way I know to say “Get 
well quick”... . for a bright, beautiful bouquet 
of flowers not only “‘tells”? your deepest thoughts, 
but their beauty and color banish gloom from 
the sick room. And when you Say it with 


FLOWERS-BY-WIRE, through F.T.D., your ‘ty 





message goes telegraph-fast .. . because SPEEDY, 
the little fellow with wings on his hat guarantees 
delivery anywhere in the world in a matter of 
hours! But though flowers mean so much to 
the recipient, they cost very little and take no 
trouble . . . you can just phone or drop in at any ; 
member-shop of the Morists’ Telegraph Delivery Association and your 
greeting is on its way tmmediately. You'll easily recognize F.T.D. 
Florists . . . by SPEEDY and the famous:Mercury Emblem. 


CCINJELCOME, PLEASE COME IN!” That’s what I think 

some homes seem to say . . . for they have such a delight- 
fully fresh and inviting air . . . with never an unpleasant odor 
lingering anywhere! And whenever I ask my charming hostess 
how she gets rid of “tell-tale”? odors, 
the answer is usually the same . . . she 
uses GOOD-AIRE! And so dol... 
because nothing I’ve ever tried beats 
GOOD-AIRE for making odors dis- 
appear. And GOOD-AIRE does it so 
easily . . . you just push the lever on 
the GOOD-AIRE can and presto! ... 
offensive Odors vanish! Imagine . . . 
with a\mere touch of the finger the air is magically clean- 
smelling and fresh again . . . with a// odors from cooking, bath- 
rooms, the nursery, pets, and even odors from stale air and 
tobacco smoke completely gone! In fact, I consider GOOD-AIRE 
good etiquette. . . and think you should use it every day! Available 
at all Drug, Grocery, Hardware and Dept. Stores . . . only 98c 
for the regular size and $1.89 for the large economy size. 





jJANT TO LOSE WEIGHT .. . but hate to diet because 
you’re afraid you'll lose your good disposition and friends? 
Well, I'll admit that used to happen to me. . . and all because 
I’d drink cup after cup of coffee to “keep going” and to com- 
pensate for that “empty feeling’. Made 
me so tense and cross I’d snap at everyone! 
But now when I diet I drink INSTANT 
POSTUM instead—and that’s what I urge 
you to do... for POSTUM is completely 
caffein-free. . . so you won’t suffer from 
““coffee nerves”. POSTUM contains almost 
no calories, too... and you’ll love its hearty, 
grain-rich flavor the way it helps 
satisfy that hungry feeling without making 
you nervous and edgy! Which reminds . 
me, if you’d like to lose weight easily, write for this: 


FREE DIET called '‘The POSTUM Calm Nerves Reducing Diet 





. which 
I've tried and found both safe and effective! Has 22 illustrated pages of 
menus, weight charts and hints to help you acquire a slim, trim figure. 


so check OFFER #3 in box for yours! 
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Write Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. for: 

() OFFER #1... FREE BOOKLET “How Shall I Tell My Daughter.” 

() OFFER 42... CUTICURA’S “Good Looks Kit’? . . . please enclose 25c. 


(] OFFER 43...FREE BOOKLET “The POSTUM Calm Nerves Reducing Diet”. 
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The thick black letters of the caption 
across the front page swam before her eyes. 
Her breath caught for a moment in her 
throat. ‘‘Tragedy in the Yendangon Oil 
Field,” she read. ‘“‘Mr. Lewin Stevens Shot 
While Returning in His Launch From the 
Airstrip.” 

For a wild moment Vida, who never 
fainted, thought she was going to faint. 
Lewin was dead and she was as much re- 
sponsible as if she had pulled the trigger of 
the gun that shot him. 

She stared at Mr. Apricot, sick with hor- 
ror, but he was not looking at her. He was 
lighting a cheroot and he 
looked pleased as Punch. 

“You did that,’’ she said 
faintly, and her lips felt dry 
andstiff. ““ Youkilled him.” 

““Now you have no more 
worries,” said Mr. Apricot. 
“‘Readon, please.” He bent 
over her shoulder, indicat- ~ 
ing with his cheroot where wy S 
she was to read. “‘ His wife, 
who was ill in the hospital, has been flown 
to Rangoon in the care of Doctor Frayne. 
That’s a good thing, don’t you think?” 

“But it’s murder. Don’t you realize what 
you’ve done is murder? Again and again you 
have told me that your religion forbids you 
to take life. You let ants and crows and dogs 
ramble everywhere. Does your law not 
forbid you to kill humans, as well as animals 
and vermin?” 

““Miss Terence, please listen. Your Chris- 
tian religion instructs you to love all men. 
But can you tell me that all Christian people 
keep this rule? British justice, now. I have 
the highest regard for it. Your law courts and 
your policemen are admirable. But at a time 
like this, it is all too cumbersome. If a man 
kills his wife, your law kills him?”’ 

“But it has to be proved first.” 

“You yourself told me you had proof. So 
why wait?” 
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“Tt would not be done that wa 
she said, “Not in the back. In 
When one wasn’t expecting it.” 

““As for me, if I must die,” said 
cot with a gay laugh, “how m 
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to make a good target, instead of a 
months in jail listening to talk dj 
didn’t I do it?—when all the tin 
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money, and all to reach the san} 
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““Let’s not discuss it. You and I} 
understand each other.” | 
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“Tt would be better to be friend) 
to remain here meantime. Only, 
more murders.” 

“That will be all right, you'll fin 
Mr. Apricot, obviously much reliey 
now I have no one left I wish to 

She went to her room and pic! 
photograph. Darling, she said, w 
am I to do? You knew how to 
What would you have made of Mr. A 
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Ma Hla learned to sew neatl 
knit in plain stitch; and she took te 
from the first, with touching 
Vida felt sad that there was so li 
teach her. It was a matter of p 
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| look so pretty so quickly... 
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make-up base and powder—brings a soft, lovely 
look to your skin. It veils tiny imperfections 
instantly . . . yet always feels fresh and light. 
Yes, Creme Puff is the stioothest of make-ups 
—because it’s made differently . . . blended to | 

super smoothness with lanolin-rich creams. It 1} | 
can’t dry your skin. And it can’t absorb the 
natural skin moisture that causes other make- | 
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ups to streak, cake, turn orangey. 


That’s why only Creme Puff by Max Factor 


looks so lovely—so long. 


Promise yourself to try Creme Puff today! 
Creme Puff comes in 7 of Max Factor’s famous 
complexion-true shades. In spillproof mirror 
compact with a puff inside, $1.25 plus tax: in 
De Luxe gold finish compact (refillable), $3.75 
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Creme Puff (trademark) means Max Factor Hollywood creamy powder make-up. 
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few tunes that she herself had managed to 
pick up by ear. Ma Hla also learned how to 
set a table, and dust a room, and cover up 
food to keep away the flies. 

The flies swarmed everywhere. 

; “T wish you would requisition me a spray 
ee / gun and something to put in it,’’ Vida told 
_ ~| Mr. Apricot. 

He looked doubtful. ‘‘ You see, my mother 
would not like it. We must not take life.” 
Then, conscious they were on dangerous 
ground, he went on quickly to speak of Ma 
Hla. “You are pleased with her? She learns 
well and sharply?” 

“She is a darling,’’ said Vida, and realized 
that when the time came to leave the charm- 
ing child she would be sorry. 

“Don’t praise her too much, though,” 
said Mr. Apricot, “or she may get big ideas.” 

“T thought you wanted her to have big 
ideas.” 

“Big. But not too big like some European 
ladies,”’ said Mr. Apricot. 

He sat on the edge of the table; happy and 
at his ease with her again, bygones all by- 
gones. 

“Now that we are friends again and all is 
going well,’’ he said, “I shall shortly tell you 
something. Some tidings, as it were.” 

She looked at him anxiously. Experience 
had taught her to dread Mr. Apricot’s tid- 
ings. 

“T did not tell you earlier, or bring the 
paper for you to see,’”’ said Mr. Apricot, “‘be- 
cause after all it is not very pleasant to read 
that you are dead, even when you are not 
dead, I think you will agree with me. The 
first presumption was that you had been 
kidnaped, but as no cash demand came in it 
was decided otherwise. A chance shot— 
something of that sort.” 

“Tt was in the paper?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. But some time ago,” he replied 
soothingly. “Anyone who has been sorry has 
got over it by now. You have, after all, now 
been dead a long time!”’ He laughed heartily. 

“Tt will be a little surprising for them all 
when I turn up again,” she said. 

The wild thought came to her again that 
if she, accounted dead, was not dead—there 
might be others; there might even be Chris 
himself. She tried not to think of it. 


Presentiy she noticed something. Each 
evening when the meal was over Mr. Apricot 
arose and took a little saucer on which he 
placed a portion of curry or fish or vegetable. 
Vida had supposed it was to feed the home 
dog, a singularly afflicted beast that slept in 
the dust and the refuse under the house. 

Suddenly one evening, when she had been 
for a walk, she met him carrying it out the 
gate. 

“Whatever are you doing?’’ she asked 
tactlessly. 

Mr. Apricot said coldly, ‘‘It is something 
I have to attend to.” 

She stood looking after him. Surely, oh 
surely, she thought, he hasn’t gone back to 
making nightly offerings to the local nat! 

She knew all about the local nat. Ma Hla 
had told her. Of moody disposition, by gen- 
eral consent it had its habitation in the ban- 
yan tree in the center of the clearing where 
the elders met. Water pots stood there in lit- 
tle shelters, dishes of food were laid out by 
the faithful in an endeavor to keep the spirit 
in a happy frame of mind. 

It was the first intimation that, for all his 
superior education and his foreign travels 
and his course in Cambridge-England, the 
throb of the drums in the bazaar still held a 
message for Mr. Apricot, and the nats and 
the spirits still had power over him. 
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A new smell had arisen to mingle with the 
frangipani, and sewage, and dust. It was the 
smell of rotting fruit. 

In the compounds and all about the vil- 
lage street the mangoes had ripened. They 
fell with a plop into the dust and split, and 
lay there in the sun covered with busy flies 
till the children came and collected them, or 
the village girls on their way to the well 
picked one up, took a bite or two, and then 
threw it back into the dust again. 
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» bs were no longer an annoyance, 
wee an affliction. Vida made a rough 
; r, and set about clearing them out 





room and the veranda where 
se served. She also began to boil the 
vater. In the highly insanitary con- 
some sort of epidemic was almost 
come. 

d as much that evening to Mr. 









ai afraid I have got to tell you,” he 
lly, ‘‘that the old mother is much 
these fly slayings. It is against our 
of take life in any form, and natu- 
old people are somewhat conven- 
Aput it.” 

embered how she had seen the old 


































cholera at this time of year. Every- 
rig overripe fruit, and drinking tank 
_hd these terrible flies.”’ 


yi try-are very strong. Another mat- 
} saya himself has complained to my 
account of the water boilings and 
gs in this house.”’ 

, thought Vida, 7s my enemy—the 





_ watching her. 
mother consults the saya on this 
d that,”’ said Mr. Apricot unhap- 
is the custom. We have to do it, 
perhaps—though in my own heart 
lerstand that I believe you are 
+ would be better for a time ——”’ 
)’ she said, sorry for him. “I see. I'll 
mul. In any case, I shan’t be here 
ger. Ma Hla has probably learned 
‘ng that I can teach her.” 
pricot said nothing. 


A spent a lot of her time dressing up 
nging her long black hair in different 
She was enchantingly pretty. From 
ime Mr. Apricot brought her new 
gis, and pieces of pastel-colored 
make little jackets. He also brought 
2autifully hand-embroidered white- 
or lungi. Fingering the thick corded 
a wondered where he had got it. Mr. 
did not enlighten her. Z 

for the wedding day,’”’ Ma Hla told 
dressed herself in it, and stuck a 
vay of scented white orchids in her 
i etty, you think? You like?” 

ery pretty,” said Vida. 
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She took the small oval face in her two 
hands, and bent impulsively and kissed the 
girl’s smooth scented cheek. The old mother 
stood in the doorway watching them, but 
Vida thought nothing of it. The old mother 
was always around, just looking. She ap- 
peared to have nothing else to do. 


Mi. APRICOT came slowly up the veranda 
steps. He looked pinched and gray and it 
seemed to Vida she knew what it was he 
had to tell her. 

“There is cholera in the next village. 
Many cases, I fear.”’ 

He looked so miserable and so shaken that 
she had not the heart to say, “‘ Didn’t I warn 
you?”’ 

She leaned on the table beside him, as 
anxious as he was. Cholera here, at the back 
of beyond, without doctor or medicines. She 
went in mind through her own depleted 
medicine box. She had half a bottle of 
chlorodyne, vitiated by the climate, and 
some aspirin. 

“Let’s work together, you and I,” she 
said. ‘“‘We might stop it spreading. You are 
so clever at getting anything I want; get 
some disinfectant—carbolic, anything you 
can lay hands on, and permanganate of 
potash—and I’ll deal, at any rate, with the 
water for this house. And you simply must 
call a meeting. Get the elders together. Ex- 
plain to them that it’s all this rotten fruit 
lying around, and drinking of dirty water, 
that spreads disease. You could tell parents 
to forbid their children to touch these things. 
We could organize gangs to go round and 
sweep them up.” 

“Tt would be a good scheme but, you see, 
it would be very difficult to make them 
understand because there is the maw saya, 
and he will tell them the disease has come to 
the neighborhood because they have dis- 
pleased the local nat, or spirit, and that many 
evil spirits have therefore been allowed to 
creep in. To rid the place of this, they have 
but one idea.” a 

“What is it?”’ 

“To beat many drums and whack tam- 
bourines to frighten the evil away. Naturally 
this is childish, but as I have told you many 
times, in these jungle places the people are 
very ignorant.” 

In the silence that followed, Vida heard, 
faint and far off as yet, the muffled throb of 
the drums. 

“You see?” said Mr. Apricot hopelessly. 

Next day the drums began to beat in their 
own village. The air was hideous with bang- 
ings and whackings, with wild cries and 
shouts. Mr. Apricot disappeared early in the 
morning, and Vida hoped that he would 
return with some of the things she had asked 
him for. She busied herself sweeping and 
tidying their own compound, burning refuse, 
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waging war on the flies. She tried in vain to 
get the poor uncles and aunties to help her. 
Til get Mr. Apricot to talk to them for me, 
she thought. 

But where was Mr. Apricot? 

She went out, presently, into the heat of 
the morning, to find him. The clamor and 
noise, as she turned down the main street, 
deafened her, and she stood for a moment, 
her hands over her ears. Everyone was up 
on the housetops whacking drums or yelling 
stridently to frighten off bad spirits. 


Sur walked the length of the street and 
back again. Mr. Apricot was not in the 
monastery, nor was he in the small hut he 
sometimes used as an office, so she went 
home again. The throb of the drums seemed 
to follow her, as though they had become 
lodged in her own head. Presently she re- 
alized why. 

Mr. Apricot was seated astride the roof 
of their bungalow. He had his own drum 
balanced on his knee and was madly lam- 
basting it, giving from time to time a loud 
shout. The long lock of black hair, loosened 
by his efforts, hung over his forehead. 

When he saw Vida looking up at him he 
called down defiantly, “‘I consider it best to 
try everything. One can never tell.” 

From the doorway onto the back veranda, 
the old mother stood watching Vida, her 
face sullen and hostile. 


After she had caught him up on the house- 
top with his drum, Mr. Apricot avoided 
Vida for a time. She knew that in his heart 
he was a little ashamed, but it appeared his 
fear of his mother was 
stronger than his shame, 
for he did not get Vida 
any of the things she had 
asked for. 

“Tt would not be any 
good,” was all he said, 
when she asked about it. 
“We shall be all right ey ade 
here. The saya has given tL 
us diseaseproof charms.” 

“But we want drugs and, above all, we 
want disinfectants! There must be some 
doctor you could get hold of.” 

“Naturally there are doctors,” said Mr. 
Apricot coldly, “but it would not be very 
easy to get them over here. Not far from us 
on the other side of the river there isa Karen 
mission hospital, but the Karens are not our 
friends. To appeal to them would be a grave 
personal risk to myself.” 

“And you don’t think cholera might be?” 

“T tell you, the saya has given us all very 
strong charms for that.” 

She had the old feeling of battling with a 
feather bed. She turned wearily away from 
him. Before her eyes Mr. Apricot seemed to 
be receding into the dark ages. 

Ma Hla seemed listless and out of sorts, 
and to cheer her, Vida brought out her pack 
of cards and taught her patience. As always, 
Ma Hla picked it up quickly. 

“Red upon black. And the kings up,”” Ma 
Hla repeated, doing it, laughing. Suddenly * 
her small face grew blank and Vida heard 
her catch her breath. 

She turned, to find the priest, in his orange 
robe, standing behind her, looking over her 
shoulder. “‘ What is it?’’ Vida asked Ma Hla. 
“Ask him, dear, what he wants.” 

The priest’s reply to the girl’s timid ques- 
tion was a long tirade under which Ma Hla 
seemed to wilt and shrivel. 

“What is it? What does he say?”’ Vida 
turned to face the man, longing to tell him 
what she thought of him for frightening the 
child, but he had departed as silently as he 
came. Ma Hla was crying softly. 

“He says you are wicked woman, casting a 
spell on me,”’ she said. “‘ How can he say it? 
You are good, good!” 

Vida laughed out loud. They went on 
playing for a little while, but the fun had 
gone, and presently Ma Hla went to bed. 
She stood for a moment, the ace of spades in 
her hand, looking at it, her pencil-fine eye- 
brows raised anxiously. 

“Is it a spell?”’ she asked unhappily. 

“My darling child. A little picture on a 
piece of cardboard! How can it be a spell?” 
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When she had gone, Vida Hp 
crowd, now openly hostile, on t 
randa, to boil the next day’s wat 
row’s curry stood uncovered on 
thick with flies. The poor aunties 
squatted around, smoking and che 
nut, and spitting into the darkne 
fell as she came among them. 

TI ought to go, she thought as sl} 
bed. It was the idea of leaving I 
her fate that held her back. There 
she could do, and yet she could dog 

She dreamed one of those weary 
of frustration. She was working ag 
to make a wooden door for her roo 
she could close herself in aga 
threatening evil she was aware d 
even in her nightmare she did not k 
it was. At long last her door was fi 
she was nailing it into place when 
affair turned under her eyes to drie 
and dunnee palm mats. Flimsy 
cure. 

She felt choked with hopeless 
then grew aware that the nigh 
longer silent. It was filled with a g 
of voices, crying and yammering, 
Amé ...O-ma-lay-lo!” 


The little girl, Ma Hla, lay on‘ 
pean bedstead that Mr. Apricot ¢ 
essential for the woman who was t 
his wife. Cne look told Vida the 
truth of what was wrong with | 
cholera had now come into Mr. 
home, in spite of all incantations anq 

Vida stood in the doorway, | 
There was no one there to help her 
seemed to know w 
Apricot was; or 
knew, they would 
her. The poor ur 
aunties clustered 
lamenting, on the} 

No one would ' 
sickroom. Vida hat 
what she wanted 
was little she c 
only try to make 
drink, and bathe her burning hands¢ 
Saline injections, the drugs that mig 
been helpful—she had none of thes 

If Mr. Apricot had gone for the 
there might still be a chance. Ma le 
hand clung to Vida’s hand betw 
paroxysms that shook and weakene| 

The moon went down. The small] 
of chlorodyne Vida had had was 1 
ished. There was nothing more she 
Over the village the dust haze h 
the morning light. 

At first Vida thought the child f 
fallen asleep. 


| 
} 
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M:. APRICOT returned at seven. 

He stood for some moments in 
way regarding her dumbly. She was si 
the edge of her bed. Her throat ach 
eyes felt hot and dry. 

“There was no one to help me,” §) 
brokenly. 

Mr. Apricot had obviously alread 
the news. 

“If you had done what I asked) 
might have been a chance. She was sq) 
and so strong. But no help, no medicin' 
The horror of the night sickened her é 

“The doctor could have done no 
her,” said Mr. Apricot flatly. ‘“ We mi 
facts. We have offended the spirits am 
are angry with us. Hence the affliction 

“And you believe that?”’ she said, ¢ 
“You, who talked about re-educati 
people and getting rid of backward ¢t 
and foolish superstitions—you now 
there and tell me you believe it?” | 

“T did not believe it once, but I sé 
believe it now,” said Mr. Apricot mi 
“In Cambridge-England it was dil 
Also on the ship. When I am there 14 
believe in these things, because it a0 
seem reasonable to believe in them. ® 
does not seem reasonable not to bell 
them.” 

She made a hopeless little gesture W 
hands. ‘‘Then there’s nothing more 
said, and nothing more I can do. Thert 
point in my staying here any longer.” || 
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Mr. Apricot shook his head. ‘‘I am in some 
jams now, I can tell you. You must give me 
time to think. To make arrangements.” 

“There needn’t be any arrangements. 
You stopped the boat to get me off—just 
stop it again and put me back.” 

“Tt is very difficult for me at the moment.” 

“Then send me down to the riverbank 
with someone else, and tell them to stop the 
boat for you. Please!” she begged. Suppose 
she herself fell ill? “You stopped the boat 
once—you can do it again.” 

“Yes. The trouble is I am doubtful 
whether I could persuade anyone to go to 
the riverbank to take you there, just now.” 

“But why not? Why ever not?” 

It was something she was to find out soon. 


Now in the village street there were a 
dozen houses with the mourning emblem 
out. The epidemic had moved in on them. 
Drums and tambourines sounded all night 
long through the stifling heat. The funeral 
pyre was no sooner burned out than they 
were building it up again. The pile of ashes 
grew higher and never had time to cool. 

Vida was uncomfortably aware of dark 
faces watching her sullenly from inside the 
mat houses as she went to the well to draw 
her own drinking and washing water. Since 
Ma Hla’s death none of the poor uncles and 
aunties would do anything for her. 

A stone hit her as she stooped to let the 
bucket down. It fell to the ground, and an- 
other joined it there. She stood up and 
looked round. A crowd had gathered. They 
stood a little way off, watching her, some of 
the women with babies on their hips. She 
could hear the angry murmur of their voices, 
like bees heard in a hive on a summer’s day, 
and then above the background of noise she 
caught one word—a word which she recog- 
nized and knew: 

“Sdn-ma ...sdn-ma!” 

The witch! The evil spirit and bringer-of- 
disaster ! 

So that was what they thought her—that 
explained the old mother’s black looks, the 
poor uncles’ and aunties’ recoilings. It also 
explained Mr. Apricot’s enigmatic an- 
nouncement, “‘I am in some jams.”’ He was 
accused of bringing a s6n-ma into the village. 

Panic-stricken, she left her water pot be- 
side the well and returned to the house. 

Sitting on the side of her bed, she could 
see. The old mother had seen her kiss Ma 
Hla—shortly after, Ma Hla became ill. The 
saya had seen them playing patience. Cards 
are regarded by the average jungle Burman 
as ways of casting spells and magic. A 
son-ma would know how to cast spells by ar- 
ranging cards! 

“Soén-ma! Son-ma!”’ 

The cry came from the crowd that had fol- 
lowed her. It was taken up by the poor uncles 
and aunties on the back veranda where they 
had been buzzing angrily all the morning. 

If only Mr. Apricot would come! All that 
day she remained in her room without food 
or water, afraid to go out. 

Evening came, and still Mr. Apricot did 
not appear. In the gathering shadows 
among the dust haze she saw there were lit- 
tle knots of people squatting around the 
house, as if keeping an eye on it, making cer- 
tain she did not escape. She could see the 
lights from their cheroots glowing in the half- 
darkness. 

She would have given anything that night 
for a door to shut and a key to turn in a 
lock. There was nothing save a limp cotton 
curtain that swayed in the breeze. It had a 
design of faded purple roses and green birds 
of paradise; the birds, through some mis- 
calculation, all hung upside down. 

She put her small suitcase on the floor 
beside her, and lay on her bed. She had a 
vague plan to wait till the moon was high 
and then creep out if possible without any- 
one’s seeing her, and try to find the river- 
bank. One might conceivably hide there, and 
hail the passing paddle boat. 

From the window she saw that the watch- 
ers had gone, drawn away to the village by 
the heavy food and much music of many 
funerals. 
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der eyes, and tried to rest. The 
uvearable. If I were to get ill 


niry returned. She saw the pale 
> of sky beyond the window, 
was just another dream. All 

fire that stood at her bedside, 

‘that said, “Come.” 

Apricot. She caught his hand, 

}with sheer relief. 


s less. ‘‘Please be very quiet. I 
You must follow me.”’ 
i> moonlit compound, past the 
t house they went. The night 
let save for the distant 
ang of the funeral music in the 
jhe burning place they went, 
fill glowing red, fanned by a 
JA handful of embers blown 
ge street, thought Vida—and 
at from her. 
_ took her to a bullock track 
e village. There in a clearing 
vered cart, with a light swift 


Whide in the back of it,” whis- 
icot. “Should we be stopped, 
This is very dangerous for me.” 
that his teeth, too, were chat- 
idled herself in the back of the 
ed herself with the straw there. 
gain shé took a look at Mr. 
face, outlined against the 
e had little idea of what was 
even how he felt about her. 
i her to realize the pony was 


Ir. Apricot spoke to her over 
“They wish to tie your feet 
into the river. That is what 
mands shall be done with a 
here are very heavy penalties 
. [have been told to have you 
o them tomorrow morning. I 
de responsible, since it was I 
ou here.” 

are we off to now?” 
er,” said Mr. Apricot sadly. 
Dw what will happen to me if 
done becomes known. All I 
cannot allow it to happen to 
let them come in the morning 
ou were very kind to me. We 


1 the little pony on the rump. 
with you, I recall the many 
d in Cambridge-England. And 
my own heart I do not be- 
charms and witchcrafts and 
it what can I do when I am 
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e things they have learned 
7 lifetimes are true! So you see, 
for me. 


ast two days,” he went on, 
was about to happen, I have 
r you. I have arranged for a 
Waiting for us. The old man is 
not tell any tales. He is also 
ead nothing, and he will row 
er side of the river. From there 
k a few miles and you wil] come 
-an and Karen mission. I per- 
d accompany you, only the 
ot friendly to us. One or two 
in the past,” said Mr. Apricot, 
is throat. ‘‘ However, I am sure 
st you and in time get in touch 
ends. I hear it is a very good 


will happen to you, Mr. Apri- 
ill happen to you?”’ she said, 
ouched. 


“Tt is difficult to say. In the morning when 
they come to find you, I shall say the nats 
have already taken you away to a distant 
place where you have been disposed of. Who 
knows, they may believe me. They are, as 
you have learned for yourself, a very ignorant 
people and will swallow some great nonsense, 
so why should they not believe this also?” 

Already in the sky overhead the night was 
paling. A sudden wind arose, colder and 
stronger than usual. 

“Let me tell you something,” said Mr. 
Apricot. ‘““When I am in my digs at 
Cambridge-England my landlady has ar- 
ranged for me something there to catch the 
summer fly. A long paper strip it was, upon 
which was something of a strangely cloying 
nature. Was it not called a Tanglefoot?” 

“Quite probably it was,” Vida said. 

“Sometime I watch the flies. Down they 
sit, feeling happy. But soon there is one with 





PRELUDE 


BY LILLIAN GRANT 


Snow patches shrink upon the 
thawing ground 


As maple trees light tiny lamps 
of red 

And stand like watchful 
sentinels around 

The meadow slinking winter 
forfeited. 

From knobby shrubs the timid 
pussy willow 

Lifts a Maltese nose into the 
sun, 

Uncurls and stretches from a 
hollowed pillow 

Convinced that inactivity is 
done. 


The flurried seeds from cotton- 
wood and birches, 

Emulating winter’s white 
design, 

Sift beneath the eaves of 
steepled churches 

Or drift along the reaching 
arm of pine. 

Waiting builders fur their 
nests with these 


Exultant bearers of spring 
promises. 





a better idea. He does not wish to sit and 
feed. He would be gone and fly. But then he 
discovers this sticky stuff has got him for- 
ever. Do you see my picture of how it is 
with us?” 

“T see how it is.” 


The sampan lay hidden in the tall grass 
on the riverbank. 

“Tam sorry you must go,” said Mr. 
Apricot, conventional as if they parted after 
a cocktail party. ‘‘I shall miss you. It is a 
pity it turned out this way.” 

He held out his hand, and she took it, 
aware at this moment of parting all that he 
was risking for her, and not a little uneasy 
on his behalf. 

“Three miles. Or perhaps five. Quite 
straight on, they tell me. You should be all 
right.’’ And then he said the sudden unex- 
pected thing, “Pray sometimes for my 
country.” 

“Oh, I will!” she said. “‘And write to me 
sometime if you can and let me know you 
are all right.” 

He stood on the riverbank half hidden in 
the tall grass, the jungle behind him, until 
the shadows swallowed him and he became 
a part of them. Then she saw what he him- 
self could not see. High over the jungle, in 
the district from which they had come, a 


thread of black smoke went up, and turned 
to a plume and then to a pillar that blotted 
out the dawn and the fading Southern Cross, 
and brought night back again. Too big, she 
knew, for an ordinary funeral burning. Then 
she saw that the smoke cloud was blowing 
toward the river. The wind had changed. 
Words from the cremation service came 
unbidden into her mind: “The cleansing 
flame ” She found she was crying, the 
tears running unchecked down her face. 





The world was empty and still with early 
morning. A thin mist was beginning to rise 
off the river, and the flat leaves of the teak 
trees were shiny and clean with dew. 

Vida sat in the shade of a bamboo clump, 
her small suitcase beside her. Her head 
ached. She opened her eyes and tried to 
focus the river and the landing stage, but 
they billowed about oddly. As if they were 
painted on a thin cloth that hung in a wind. 

When she tried to get up, she found she 
could not move. A blind dizziness came over 
her. She remained where she was, and pres- 
ently swam off into unconsciousness. 

There, toward midday, Wa Lee the Chi- 
nese found her. He was passing along the 
riverbank, bound for the mission with rice 
from his own small mill. 

He was surprised to see it was a white 
woman. He looked in her suitcase, but found 
nothing of interest. Some very old clothes, 
toilet things, a photograph. Then he picked 
her up and slung her unceremoniously into 
the cart among the gunnee bags. He would 
take her to the Jesus-Christ ladies at the 
mission. Maybe if he did this it would put 
him in their good books again. He had been 
rather under a cloud there recently, over the 
matter of an account in which he had added 
the date among the rupees. 


Someone was singing: 


“Here’s a baby hamber 
Hoka hickey bam-bam 
Hoka-hickey bam.” 


Vida opened a cautious eye. Through an 
open doorway she saw a woman in a white 
jacket and a navy-blue lungi pass with a 
kidney dish in her hand. A motherly stoutish 
woman, similarly dressed, was seated knit- 
ting in the window. 

“Did I have cholera?” Vida asked, and the 
motherly woman laughed and said: 

“Good gracious, child. What put that 
into your head? You were brought here by 
a Chinese, suffering from exhaustion and 
heat.” 

They propped her up with pillows and 
gave her a cup of tea. She sat sipping the 
sweet weak stuff, tears running down her 
face. 

They tried to comfort her. 

““Maybe, in an epidemic like that, a fire 
was the best thing that could happen. It 
would clean the place up. As for your friend 
over there, he may well be all right. The 
things people go through and come out quite 
all right,”’ cried Sister Maimai. She was a 
motherly middle-aged Karen, with a flat 
good-natured face and little eyes that dis- 
appeared in a sea of wrinkles when she 
laughed. 

“This is bad country anyway,” she went 
on. ‘Many bandits and always fighting over 
there. We are fortunate, for they leave us 
alone here. We have nothing they need. No 
guns. No money. Only our skill which they 
find helpful in trouble. After fights, many 
come to us with broken heads.”’ 

“And you look after them?” 

“Certainly. Anyone who is sick can come. 
This is the rule of the kind people who send 
help to us from America. We care also for 
the mothers and the babies. The village peo- 
ple send us chickens and eggs and milk. We 
manage very well.” 

They were so kind to her. Presently they 
brought her a dark blue lungi, a little 
white jacket—the mission uniform they all 
wore. 

They also brought her a small mirror. A 
stranger looked back at her from the square 
of looking glass. A stranger with odd streaky 
sun-bleached hair, hollow cheeks and too 
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large eyes. The hair she had always worn 
neat and short had grown to shoulder 
length, making her look oddly girlish again. 
She tied it back, and the ends turning under 
made a sort of bun. She felt comfortably 
anonymous, like any other woman working 
there, lending a hand. 

In the center of the monastery a vast 
plaster Buddha sat bolt upright. He was 
painted white, a little stained and streaked 
with wind and weather. 

The wooden huts, the zayats and bashas 
and outbuildings had all been turned into 
hospital wards, neat rows of sleeping mats 
laid out there. The whole setup was a mas- 
terpiece of improvisation. Proudly Sister 
Maimai showed her the operating theater, the 
dispensary, the laboratory. Vida wondered 
who had lit the fires of enthusiasm that 
burned everywhere—and kept them alight 
under such appalling difficulties. The two 
Karen doctors she met, Saw Lu and Saw 
Everitt, thin brown little men, pleasant and 
scrupulously clean, hardly filled the bill. 


Aw they made of her name was Terry, 
and it was good enough. “Miss Terry will help 
us for a while,”’ Sister Maimai said, and Dr. 
Saw Everitt bowed politely and said it was a 
good idea. “She will help us,” said Sister 
Maimai, “till we can arrange for her to join 
her friends in Rangoon. When the saya re- 
turns we must speak of it.’”’ It was the first 
intimation Vida had that Saw Lu and Saw 
Everitt were not the only doctors there. The 
very name saya sent a shiver down her 
spine, but she thought, He can’t be like the 
others—if he is responsible for all this. 

Did she want to go back 
to Rangoon? Did she want 
to go back to England, to 
the drab gray days? Just 
another middle-aged spin- 
ster? 

No, she thought. No, no! 

Sister Maimai wasn’t so 
sure. ‘“We must see. When 


OSE 08@20882 
our saya returns he must “7° @ $OCSee 


talk with you. I would be 

glad indeed to keep you here, but so many 
things you are used to you would miss. We’ll 
see. The saya will know what is best.” 

So Vida waited, and served an apprentice- 
ship with bowl and basin, darning torn linen 
worn threadbare with use, making lists, and 
nursing the small new babies that looked so 
like dark mice. 

The color came back to her cheeks, and 
even on the meager diet she filled out a little. 
She was conscious of a strange sense of well- 
being. She was no longer always tired. 

Her quarters were in a small basha hut, ar- 
ranged in cubicles, shared with the other 
nurses. She put out her few belongings, but 
kept Chris’ photograph now under the pil- 
low on her bed. Suddenly she found she 
could think of him calmly and quietly, the 
old sick heartache gone. She felt the old com- 
fortable warmth of his nearness again. 

The hot weather was on them now, with 
dry-baked earth and stifling middays. 

Vida sat with the mending on the open’ ve- 
randa where toward evening one got a lit- 
tle breeze. Sister Maimai paused for a mo- 
ment in full flight, her arms full of towels. 

“He is back, the saya. He will see you to- 
night.” Then she added the strange thing, 
“You must not be afraid of him.” 

There was no time to ask what she meant. 
She was gone. 

One of the little probationer nurses came 
presently, to take her there. The doctors 
lived outside the hospital compound, in a big 
enclosure that had once been the head saya’s 
quarters. It stood in a wide clean expanse 
that was empty save for one old man busy 
sweeping up the fallen white stars of the 
frangipani. 

When the summons came for her Vida had 
a moment of real panic. The saya. How was 
she to know that her story had not already 
reached his ears? However enlightened and 
up to date he might be, he might easily draw 
the line at harboring a witch. One never 
quite knew—out east —how deep enlighten- 
ment went, how loud old voices called. 

She followed the probationer over the 
clean-swept compound, and up wide steps. 


So al ci i 
%O2See@ 


Setting too good an exam- 
ple is a kind of slander 
seldom forgiven. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The little girl beckoned her do 
passage, tapped on the wall 
opening and, getting no answer, 

“Coming soon, I think. Yo 
said. She went away. 

It might have been the cons 
any village doctor in a poor e¢ 
at home. A desk, immaculate 
folded blotting paper, and penc 
An antique file in one corner, 
one facing the light for the pat 
had the same vaguely asepti 
same threadbare and well-da 
hanging from a nail in the wa . 
rose. 

She went to the window. It w 
very hot. No sound broke the 
ness save the swish of the old mz 
he swept up the fallen flowers. 
them hung heavy on the breeze 
from the window, and stood list 
dering whether they had forgot 
she stopped short, and her worl 
a moment to stand still. On the} 
faded photograph in a batt¢ 
frame. The photograph was 
blotched and cracked right dow! 
but it was still recognizable. | 

She picked it up and stood w. 
hands—her mouth gone dry, ¢ 
ing noise in her ears. She w 
over the years at herself, | 
ence—Mr. Justice Terence’s ¢ 
the plump side. Nothing muel 
She had had the picture taken 
by a Japanese photographer. 

“For heaven’s sake, why a 
out here?” her mother 























































crossly. “ 
QOSSR youset back: 
w @ e & < have a decen 
The pho 


wanted one 
she went. F 


she read th 
“‘Chris—with 
her own 
hand. She shut her eyes, fee 
giddy. What did it mean? 

Nothing, she told herself 
just nothing at all. There 
plausible explanations. Someo! 
the thing lying around the jun: 
it up in some wayside camp long 
and forgotten, and kept it by him} 
lonely man will keep the picture of} 
of any woman—by him. That wo 
was. 

But a saya? She had taken it} 
this man she was waiting for woul 
man or a Karen. Either that, of 
like Doctor Sen. She had not asl 
one had told her. Nationalities, 
did not seem any longer to 
but now it struck her for the firs 
saya might be a sort of nickna 
him, just as hers had become © 
she had again the wild hope tha 
whoever he was, might at least 
Chris, or have known him, and 
able to give her tidings that sh 
heard. 


Sir sat on one of the a 
hands in her lap now, her eyes ¢l 
ing for calm. 
Footsteps sounded on the wo 
Careful footsteps coming slowly. 
steps, she thought, the wild beat o 
slowing a little, of a very old a 
up, her eyes on the doorway, waiti]q 
A small boy came in first, g¢ 
barefoot. The man who followed I 
on his shoulder, and walked wil 
The small boy guided him over 
the desk and the chair, and settle ; 
saw to it the pads and the pencili} 
within reach, and went away, ie 
alone together. Alone for the 
ten long years, since the time he 
and held her close in the old Him 
where they said good-by. Wh 
told her, so determinedly, “This 
end.” 
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And after all, he had been right: In spite 
of the years and the misery and the heart- 
ache, it hadn’t been the end. He sat at the 
desk opposite her now, his hands folded, 
looking in the direction he fancied she would 
be, but not, she knew, seeing her. She knew 
him, but he did not know her. Of all the ways 
she had dreamed they might conceivably 
meet again one day, this she had not. 

She sat very still, saying nothing. He had 
aged, but to her he looked the same, in spite 
of the gray in his hair, and the deep scar 
aslant on his forehead. Chris, she thought. 
She sat quiet, knowing, without knowing 
how she knew, that she must go carefully for 
his sake. 

“Miss Terry, I think they told me,” he 
said, and his voice was the voice she knew, 
unaltered and unchanged. The quiet au- 
thoritative voice he had used with strangers 
but never before to her. She said very low 
that it was her name, wondering if her voice 
would tell him anything, but it didn’t. She 
watched him feel for the place to put the pen- 
cil and write the name down. “Sister Maimai 
has told me about you. I gather you’d like to 
stay. Do you realize what it means?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“You should think it over. Be quite cer- 
tain. For the time being everything is quiet, 
but one can never be sure. The regime 
changes. One’s friends become enemies over- 
night.” 

“T would like to stay,” she said. To stay 
and help you, be with you tf things go well, or if 
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and fell apart and, unthinkiy 
it into the wooden box that 
wastepaper basket. It never 
would miss it. The first thing 
he sat down was to feel for h 
his note pads— getting his bea 
it. She was unprepared for wi 
He turned a face gone suddenl: 

“Tt’s not here. That photo 
has it gone?” 

“Why,” she said, “it came 
I ee 

“You haven’t destroyed j 
away? What business had you} 


Suze put it back in his tail 
gently, and watched his ng| 
over, clumsy, fumbling. 
“The picture’s still there?” 
“The picture is still ther 


“Who is it?” | 





“T don’t know,” he said. “ 
when they found me, and it’s 
The one thing I have to cling) 
one day tell me ——” 

She knelt down beside him, 
broken frame from him, and | 
hands. 

ny 


















“Will you listen to me?” 
tell you about her. ... A gi 
hair—long ago. Her name was} 
Mr. Justice Terence’s only dai 

“Vida!” He said the name| 
a cry. ; 

“There was music playing, 
in Your Eyes. You came into 
Club, and she was dancing wi 


they go wrong, her heart else. And yq 
cried out. ae iene her, and she 
“Sister Maimai has no ja, Oa at you, and 
doubt explained matters to said ‘I shall | 
you. The hospital, the ma- Most men are smarter than the end of m} 
ternity ward, and the small they look—andialliwomen He sat fo) 
teaching establishment I than most men think. very still. Th 
run, where we do what we a AGED hands move 
can to giveasmattering Of guy wy wos cue pee wee A BE EE ey touching 
training. As you see, my “=== == GA feed Heal BG breasts, 
own sight is bad. But I heard his 


can do a certain amount of teaching, and 
organize. I warn you, I am a martinet.” 

How nearly she said it aloud: You were al- 
ways a martinet. 

“T had best explain to you, I crashed in 
the war. Pretty badly. The mission people 
found me and nursed me, and I stayed with 
them. There was no point in trying to go 
home. My memory went, so I wouldn’t know 
where to go to. I joined the forgotten men, 
in this land of forgotten men.” 

Oh, my darling love, she cried in her heart. 
Not for one moment were you forgotten! But 
she knew it wasn’t the time to tell him, not 
yet. He must find his way back to her slowly, 
unhurried. 

They were back at the beginning of their 
story again. She had looked up and seen him, 
but as yet he had not seen her. 

She thought, My heart always knew—but I 
wouldn’t listen. 


Viva had never hoped to be as happy 
again as she was now. Her mornings. were 
spent working in the hospital, where she 
would stand aside as Chris was led down the 
ward, with his students and nurses—and she 
would listen to his quiet voice, explaining, 
advising. His was the brain that directed. 
Even here, eyeless in the heart of the jungle, 
he remained what he had always been, the 
leader. 

In the afternoons she went to his office 
and worked with him there, reading to him, 
making lists, keeping up his careful records. 
The moment she knew would come had not 
come as yet, though presently he began to 
talk about himself. 

“Tt would be nice to know where I came 
from,”’ he said. ‘‘Now and again I get the 
strangest feeling. . . . It came to me just 
now, when you were reading. Sometimes 
your voice ... I don’t know what it is—I 
get the feeling I’ve heard it sometime, some- 
where, before.” 

Her heart missed a beat. He went on to 
speak of other things; but it was something 
to go on, a chink of light under a door. 

Dusting his desk one day, she knocked the 
leather frame to the ground, and it broke 
























He said, half to her, 
“Then it’s not the end. No’ 
the finish of everything.” - 

In memory they stood again’ 
old Gymkhana Club—wrecke 
now, with a row of bats swayi 
the wind. A gloomy portal, bi 
they entered into their kingdor 


My dear Miss Terence: Ni 
have some chance of writing 
words as requested, to tell you” 
well and was delighted to learn fr 
friend of mine, Wa Lee, that yo 
and well and have a good job in tht 
the doctors and sisters there. 

The terrible fire I found on my 
off the sickness, and also most of t 
cluding my house, also the old 
many relatives. Had I not my: 
escorting yourself to the river Wi 
would have perished, for the fire 
slept and then it was too late. t 
fire hose I had arranged was lea 
places. 

Now I must tell you also m 
Since it has been decided by our 
Rangoon that no more American 
quired any longer, because we 
capable of managing our own : 
icans will shortly depart and we 
these fine undertakings. My full ¢ 
Nyun is now in charge of big N 
tric hydraulic installation, and 
sent instantly for me to assist 
shall be a great success in this job) 
I am much interested in large dey 
every sort. 

You will, I am sure, be glad tg 
am on the track of another wife: 
eral in view who might prove sl 
goon it is easier. Many pretty 
educations also, ready and willing) 
place as wife of prominent man 
electrical hydraulic undertaking. 

Now it will not be long, I am s¥ 
get everything into ship shakes all 
improvements will take place. Yo 
new Burman springing out on ev! 
with many electric gadgets and ot 
tions shortly to become available 
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June tells us she’s used Lux Toilet Soap ever since — Lux Toilet Soap, but there’s no time like right now 
she was on the Broadway stage, at age fourteen. to find out why the Hollywood stars believe in it so. f 
When she came to Hollywood, she found she was And—you can have your money back if you aren’t 


in pretty good company. She found that 9 out of 10 just as pleased with Lux Soap as the stars are. 
Hollywood stars use it regularly, 
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Incidentally, you can see Hollywood stars on the 
Maybe you didn’t get such a youthful start with Lux Video Theatre every Thursday evening. 
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Bristol, Virginia. 
Lir How America Lives: 1 am so proud 
r wife’s management and we have 
= so happily that I have wanted for 
y time to write you, thinking that perhaps 
r\xperiences would help others and 
oing that some recognition for a 
Hilt job well done would be a tremendous 
9 to my wife. I feel so strongly 
9 Lillian’s managerial, cooking and 
«ier wifely abilities that I think she 
» 1 be Mrs. America of 1954. 


¥ married quite young—I was 
«en and she was seventeen. In spite of 
ct that we had a minimum income for 
1 half of our eleven years of married 
. iat we have lived in five states, 
< cities, and moved seventeen times, 
Jaat my gross pay is now only $5100, 
‘2 buying a house with three 

ms, a den and a full basement. 
) own a 1949 Lincoln 
;automatic washer 







}:wing machine , 
ist of the other gadgets of modern living 


d we owe nothing other than 
t expenses and the house mortgage. 


‘ian has never stopped growing 

nally or intellectually and has therefore 
/ wanted to own things merely for 

ge value. Our children are good, well 

ved and affectionate. And, most 

‘erful of all, we love each other more 

' day. I hope this letter will convey 

sh of my enthusiasm for an outstanding 
‘maker that you will visit us to see how 
des it. 


Sincerely, 
EUGENE C. Hise, JR. 


She carried white roses, wore 





e Se Groom, 19. Bride, 17, was in high school. 


picture hat, a navy dress “I can still fit into.” 





“Over ten years gone by, and life’s still exciting to us— 
more so with Genie (he’s 9) and Beth (our 5-year-old) to share 


picnics, parties, even problems.” 


Gene and Lillian Hise, of Bristol, Va.. said “I do” 


even though families said “No.” 


RS. EUGENE HISE, JR., of Bristol, 

Virginia, has a basic suggestion for 
making marriage work that beats the famous 
one for making rabbit stew—“‘First, catch the 
rabbit.” 

“To have a good marriage,” she says, “‘get 
a good husband.” 

She found hers when she was fifteen, but 
dallied around about marrying him until she 
was nearly seventeen. She is the only daugh- 
ter of a “financially comfortable” family in 


Atlanta, Georgia, and had not done any 


By G. M. WHITE, Photographs by VIRGINIA THOREN 


housework, or cooking, or so much as rinsed 
out a pair of her own stockings until she mar- 
ried. Gene, her senior by two years, came 
from a family of moderate means and had no 





income at all at the time—although he had 
immediate prospects of an Army private’s 
pay of $50 monthly. Both sets of parents dis- 
approved of the marriage and agreed to it 
with much reluctance only after all their 
arguments against it had failed. Eugene and 
Lillian, they said, were “young fools” —too 
young to know what they wanted or whether 
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Lillian, care free teen-ager, never 
9? < ye / wr 
turned a hand” before wedding day, nevel 


stopped learning how afterward. 
















After wedding, Lillian went back to school. “Big 


$ yy UN | lessons came later”: housekeeping, cooking (trial 
IRCINIA TRACT WAS BOUGHT BY JOHN nme te: hoping cing 
GOODSON, WHOSE SON FOUNDED THE TOWN sree rind oan, 
OF GOODSON, INCORPORATED | IN. 1856. oN! holga ar eee 
1863 AND 1865 IT WAS RAIDED BY \- & 8. Nah you-go. 
S ISTS AND PARTLY BURN 7 
/WAS NAMED BRISTOL WHEN INCORPORAT 
AS AGN, 


wire a. _RONSERVETION bs ws S! 56h TW 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 














She gets up 6:15, “‘an hour before family—precils 
8 Pp : yaaa 


. Q , Ae 2 ‘ aa 5 | 
Bristol, 1800" high, lies in time to myself!” to dress, tend garden in summer, } 


Appalachians. Pop.: 34,000. up house, pack man-size lunches before 7:30 break) 






We're all neighbors here.” State St. in center of town divides it between Virginia and Tennessee, with 2 governments, 2 post offi 


) > > . > 4 ; 7 . alte or . . meas ns ee * . 
2 fire departments, 2 everything in hands-across-main-street spirit. When Lillian visits a friend “‘cross-town,” she steps into next sh 
























Beth and Genie run in with a dozen pals,” but porch 


Hises painted mud color never shows dirt. At lunch- 


time, Lillian blows a whistle, jumps back for stampede. 


Good man to check on arithmetic is 
dad, who works for International Busi- 
ness Machines. Next day; Genie takes 
age wouldn’t last the duration. answer to Stonewall Jackson Gram- 


Today, nearly eleven years later, as Lillian Hise mar School; father’s off to “grease 


srepares a meal in her tiny kitchen, she auto- monkey” bigger adding machines. 
natieally answers five-year-old Beth’s and nine- 
ear-old Genie’s questions, instinctively side-steps 
black cat named Herman, and Chippie, a wire- 
aired terrier, converses with her husband and 
psists young marriages are a fine thing—“‘pro- 
ded the boy and girl are emotionally mature.” 

“Were you?” asks Gene. “As I remember it, | 
sad to spank you once.” 

“Darling, | deserved it. ’'m a much better man- 
ser now. Get Genie and Beth cleaned up for din- 
er, won't you? Set the table too. Anyway, you 
topped beating me after that one time.” 

Besides the one-thin-woman kitchen, the Hise 
ome has a small dining area off the living room, a 
ath and two bedrooms downstairs. Gene has re- 
ently finished two small bedrooms upstairs and 
e small downstairs bedroom is now the den, 
ontaining a desk, a large sofa, an electric ironer, a 
wing machine and a huge player piano which 
Hillian freely admits is “the most hideous mon- 
osity any woman ever had to live with.” 

Outside, the house is white with a gabled roof 
nd two dormers—the “‘Colonial-cottage” type— 
‘nd the porch “we painted a mud color so the mud 
yon't show.” The color of mud in this section of 
irginia, on the Tennessee border, is a yellowish 
jan and Gene notes cheerfully, “We didn’t quite 
tit it. It looked all right on the chip of wood, but 
t looks a little different all over the porch that 
| vay. We painted the shutters the same color be- 
yause we had some paint left over—incidentally. 
ome of the neighbors think we’re crazy.” 

Since it is Gene’s letter, written as a surprise for 


‘is wife, that invites JoURNAL readers into their 


oe 


a , 


Saturday, she takes piano lesson 
from friend Miss McChesney. “But 
that piano hit a clinker when Gene 


bought it. | stopped speaking to him.” 


“We're in square-dance coyntry; have concerts, 


card games, plays too.” Barter Theater is near. 











Back of $8000 house, Lillian raises okra, 


tomatoes, corn, squash, greens—and variety 


of flowers she cuts, arranges 


7 


“Tl be there’ can mean P.T 


Girl Scouts (she’s co-leader ), 


with a knack. 


A. (she’s on exec board), 


anywhere (she’s active). 











STRIDE 


ear 


7 j 


Gene belongs to Civitan (local boosters), sometimes goes to 
VFW, often to First Presbyterian Church “Sundays, week- 


days too. Church has 52 rooms—5 for social meetings.” 


fe nad to learn to grow up, grow into a community we liked.” 


home, it is reasonable to pay particular attention to his views. He 
does not claim to understand women (‘I hate men who think they 
understand women,” Lillian interposes), but he makes two points 
about a housewife’s role with which most women will agree. 1. They 
are not rewarded according to their worth. “Men usually receive ma- 
terial and prestige rewards in proportion to the responsibilities they 
assume, but housewives are not correspondingly rewarded in any 
way. If they do more, it is usually because they have less.”’ 2. They 
perform for a very small audience. “Only the husband can recognize 
the many extra things a good wife does to make a home—young 
children do not notice and they have no basis for comparison. If a 
husband doesn’t appreciate his wife, who will?” 

Lillian thinks it is not news if a husband appreciates his wife, but 
“it’s nice.”’ She was at first firmly opposed to the publication of his 
letter to the JourNat. “It makes me look too perfect and nobody 
likes anybody who is perfect. Actually, I have a vile temper—I once 


threw some dishes on the floor I was CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 







T . . ” } 
“Informal place. No keeping up with Joneses.” Drt 
in-movie night, children wear pajamas, go from car 


bed. They ll entertain next sitter by acting out pl 
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ere is proof of the greatest scientific discovery e 
cothpaste history—proof that Colgate Dental Cream *\s 7 

sardol; Colgate’s exclusive, new, miracle ingredient, *\S 
cs lasting protection against tooth-decay enzymes! 








LY NEW COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
HAS THE CLINICAL PROOF 


that brings new hope to millions for 


if time Protection 
gainst looth Decay! 


e by hundreds of people has proved the long-lasting protection of 
jate Dental Cream with Gardol! Tests supervised by leading dental 
prities—for a full year—proved this protection won't rinse off, 
vear off! Proved just daily morning and night use guards against 
lecay-causing enzymes every minute of the day and night! 
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A JURY OF DISTINGUISHED DENTISTS HAS 
EXAMINED THE EVIDENCE! Documented facts, 
recently published in an authoritative dental jour- 
nal, have convinced these dentists that Colgate 
Dental Cream with Gardol is far more effective 
against decay-causing enzymes than any other 
toothpaste. And because Gardol is the on/y long- 
lasting anti-enzyme ingredient with clinical proof, 
these dental authorities agree that New Colgate’s 
with Gardol gives the surest protection against 
tooth decay ever offered by any toothpaste. 





No Other Toothpaste 
Offers Proof 


Breath 
dee ay of Such Results! 
Cleans Your Teeth! 






| SAME FAMILIAR PACKAGE! SAME LOW PRICES! Large Size 27¢ Giant Size 47¢ Economy Size 63¢ 


Sarcosinate 


FETIME PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH-DECAY ENZYMES 









2 PERE RONG 5 2 TE STE AR 


extra thought and planning do wonders!”’ 


Gene and Lillian Hise found. 


Bedroom dressing table, two unfinished 
chests topped with marble ($20 from nearby 
Tennessee quarry), was matched by paint to old 
bureau, new shelved cupboard. Also painted: small 
; hardware chests, used for jewelry. Curtains are 
washable Dacron, easy to take care of. 


“If you don’t have extra money... 


“opeelte 
se 





By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


“No room to take a deep breath,” Gene describes 
their Bristol, Va., home before redoing. “Not that it 
was small, but there was nowhere to put things.” 

His first project was remodeling an attic into 
rooms for Genie and Beth. Work began in June 752, 
with Gene’s father in Bristol to help. Later, Gene 
carried on alone, putting in insulation, walls and 
ceilings, yellow-pine floors, and book and toy shelves. 
Lillian sewed gay plaid curtains. All told, $800 went 


Beth’s chimney became 

a “tree house” with garden 
and leaves made of felt, fitted 
play table, fenced boxes 

for crayons. She named the 
flowers: “Ice Cream, 
Buttercup, and the one 

with a heart is the mother.” 


for supplies .and added perhaps $2000 to value of 
the house, Gene estimates. Only a few problems 
were left: through little Beth’s room ran a brick 
chimney, an eyesore that blocked her view. Young 
Genie had no place for his toy tracks. But even 
those answers were in the works. 

Meanwhile, Gene made a bookcase and a coffee 
table for the living room, then turned his attention 
to storage space badly needed in bedrooms and den. 





JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


Den’s sofa bed slides under bookshelves ~ 
(ex-closet) 












Too-small closet was enlarg 
divided 50-50 for Gene ane 
“No room for doors’ —so ¢ 
of latticelike split wood on 
rods save space. Opened wi 
all closet contents are reacl 





in a recess. tailored 





to fit. Leaves room to open ironer or 









sewing machine close by. For overnight 


Whi feervrey Genie can now Casey Jones it in style! cuests, bed pulls out. Above are” 
pte > water colors Gene bought in India. 
pitas Railroad tracks are mounted on 

1’ x 8" panel it folds up into wall. 
lracks run on rubber roadbed 


to muffle clatter. Shelves behind 


(under eaves) hold his rolling stock. 








3.es take lunch boxes. 
sar treats thaw during 
_ e delicious by noon. 
<2 often comes home, 
r histlunch in to eat. 


7; does free you, but you have to 
it a hand,” Lillian discovered. 
that aren’t stored properly dry 
tihere are excellent wrappings 
ou can use over and over.” On 
helves: containers of plastic or 
with press-on lids; lightweight 
sacks; pint-size plastic sandwich 
(she tightens them at top with 
ands, or colorful pipe cleaners 
ut short); large plastic bags for 
iy (washed and dried for reuse) ; 
il pie and tart plates and foil 
ies she uses for baking, freezing 
Peering food. Children’s frozen 
ve wrapped in small plastic bags: 









ene’s building, Lillian isn’t idle. Feed- “T wanted a tall freezer,” 
d-working family of four keeps her busy. 





In sliding baskets, Lillian keeps 

singly wrapped makings for lunch: 
turnovers, fried chicken, sandwiches. 
Freezer also has holders that 

dispense fruit-juice cans one by one. 





Lillian explained, 
“likely to fit an odd corner if we move.” New model 


pf the kitchen’s limited area, a new freezer she chose has 14 cubic feet of storage. Now she can 
j . ~ : ° iy ° . 
alled, with full family ceremony, in the store meat and game at rock-bottom prices, freeze 


t. Gene hung handy supply shelves next to 
1worktable and freezer inventory boards. 
, ) 


| 


1 drought, beef prices went down,” 
so Lillian went down to stock up. 
spring, broilers are cheap. Winter, 
pork is low. Commercially frozen , 
d, too, is bought when price is right. 





fruit sold by mountaineers plus her own home- 
grown vegetables, and cook meals weeks ahead. 


Virginia favorite: Brunswick stew, 
made with game, chicken, vegetables, 
teamed with hot biscuit, is 30 
minutes from freezer to table. Lillian 
freezes stew in layers; thaws faster. 
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fit almost any space. 
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New nails will stick for you. . . . 


When Gene redid his basement, he used nails 
with 2''-square bases that hold firmly to the 
wall with adhesive. Nail points face outward. 
so framework for wallboard can be ham- 
mered over them. It’s a remarkably fast way 
to a new basement. One caution: existing wall 
must be in good condition. Gene waterproofed 
cement walls first, to protect the freezer against 
motsture. 


When Lillian freezes food with limited storage 
life, she pastes a red flag on inventory board, 
reminding her of take-out date. 


U-shaped storage 
shelves work well un- 
der eaves—movable, 


At Hises, Gene had 
shelves made to fit 
around foot lockers. 


Best idea since you- 
know-who flew a kite is 
a new electric-light switch with delayed action. 
It gives you a minute to cross a room before light 
goes out. Fine on porch—gives leeway to get 
to the garage. 

Beth Hise’ s home- 
made toy range 
is another fine 
idea, speaking of 
whats cooking. 
Her dad built it 
of packing-case 
plyu ood, painted 
it white. There's 


an “oven door 





that opens, 4 drawer pulls to look like switches, 
4 “burners” that are painted circles. A few 
hours’ work, a few cents for paint, and a little 
girl loves it. 


If you're not an artist (or if you are), you'll 


find new rubber-base wall paints a joy to work 


with. Great advantage is that you can go back 
and touch up without leaving brushmarks. 
Hises used them on bedroom, den, attic walls. 


Good to remember: those rubber-base paints 
dry lighter than they looked when wet, while oil 
paints are the reverse, darker when dry. Best 
wait till any sample is thoroughly dry before 
you say “ves” to a color, to be sure you ll 
enjoy living with it. 


When Lillian makes piecrust, she readies a 
big batch. One pie’s for dinner. Extra un- 
baked crusts go in freezer all pie-size, 
rolled up tightly in freezer paper. All set to 
be thawed, patted into pie plates when she’s 
ready for her next baking session. 
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$50.00 Spring Wardrobe. . . 


Based on One Wonderful 


It’s fun and practical, too, to make one costume expand. An extra skirt 
and extra blouse add up to multiple combinations when you start with a 
three-piece pattern. Lillian Hise likes semitailored but feminine clothes, 
and her favorite and most becoming color is navy blue. We started with 
a suit in navy-blue flannel (note the polka-dot lining) which has its own 
little camisole top we made in white tucked batiste. Then we added a 
bow blouse and skirt in blue-and-white polka-dot paper taffeta. Mrs. 
Hise’s pictures show you how well they combine. BY NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Mrs. Hise wears her polka-dot 
taffeta, eight-gore skirt with 


white batiste camisole top and 


bright red taffeta cummerbund. 
Skirt, “Easy to Make” 
Vogue Design No. 8284. 





DERUJINSKI 


The polka-dot taffeta bow blouse 
with matching skirt gives the effect 


of a one-piece dress. To accent 





the fullness of the skirt, 
Other Views, 
Sizes and Prices 
are on Page 192. 





_ wear a crisp petticoat. Blouse, 
“Easy to Make’’ Design No. 8251. 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which 
sells them in your city. Or order by 
mail, enclosing check or money order,* 
from Vogue Pattern Service, Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in 
Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher 
in Canada. (*Connecticut residents 
please add sales tax.) 





© VOGUE 


The slim flannel suit-skirt 
worn with the bow blouse, and 
a gay bunch of flowers adds 

a touch of spring. 

With the jacket on, the bow 


Shows prettily at the neckline. 





Mrs. Hise wearing her suit with a 


One pattern, three parts. 


perky white straw hat, a bright 
red carryall bag, short 

white gloves, her bright flowers. 
The sketch shows how pretty 


it looks with the jacket opened, 


Navy-blue wool-flannel suit with 


its own camisole blouse of white batiste. 





The jacket is lined in polka-dot 
taffeta. Vogue Design No. 8002, 


sizes 12 to 20, 75c. 
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FEMBROIDERY sa ntur mem 


| oN yHe new WHITE ALIL-STITCH ziezac 
| 
| 


Exclusive! A tension dial for each needle 
assures perfect twin-needle stitching! 
No twisted, tangled or broken threads! 


errs 
wrey 
a=scecese oe 
: 





] 


| yourself in front of the new White zigzag exact width of stitch you want. And it’s built 


hine and see how easy it is to operate! All right into the machine—no costly, time-wasting 


ts of this new zigzag are easy to reach, easy to — attachments, wheels or discs to lose or misplace. 
" needn’t be an expert to do professional- 


PTAA eg One ny ee R = . = a 
ing decorative stitches, as well as perfect And White’s exclusive all-speed control assures 


: 3 , re orfect stitchi at; snNee - fabric! 
light sewing and one-needle embroidery. even, perfect stitching at any speed on any fabric! 


‘his precision-built White is the only machine Compare this amazingly simple zigzag machine 
y I 8 a 
h separate tensions for use with the two needles. with others more complicated and more expensive. 


chance of twisted, tangled or broken threads. | See it at your nearest White Sewing Center in 





d the exclusive Stitch Lock makes zigzag work leading stores everywhere. Quick, dependable 
oD £ ? oD C I 


me or two colors, as simple as straight stitching. | White service is always as near as your telephone. aeeoace eS 
; Finest machine for straight sewing, the 
White De Luxe with exclusive Magic Lever 
does easy Miracle Stitch embroidery. In hand- 
some cabinets and portable models. 


t set and forget—it makes sure you'll get the Other White models as low as $69.50. 


Does all these sewing jobs and many more without attachments! 
Buttonholes + Appliqués * Monograms + French knots * Sews on buttons 
Rickrack stitch © Satin stitch ¢ Blind-stitches hems ¢ Overcasts seams 


sinC& 187% 


SEW ON A WHITE 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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The right suit-blouse for a lady 
who keeps house (and spouse!) happy. 
A Ship’n Shore with soft, feminine charms 
—and a sweet, low price-tag. 


- 


Above, a shadow-checked Wamsutta pima cotton, 3.50... .30 to 38 
Below, two fine-yarn, linen-look rayons: a crochet-edged sleeveless. 30 to 38... 
a petal-collar half-sleeve, 30 to 40... each 2.98. Styles for 7-to-14’s too, from $1.98. 











Hoap te o 


I guess every homemaker has her own collection of 
inexpensive dishes. ‘‘Things Cheap to Eat’’ is the 
of an important page in my notebook. Here are fiy 








i 
| 
my 


| 
pled | 
gs 


it 


meals ranging from $1.26 to $2.10 for my family oa} ,, 


*Editors’ note: Food prices vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but Mrs. 
Hise’s menus take advantage of avail- 
able seasonal foods which are reason- 
ably priced all over the country, though 
the exact amounts for specific items 
won’t be identical with her food prices. 
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Spanish Bean Soup: Soak | pound dried 
chick peas overnight in water to cover. 
Drain the next day. Add 3 quarts 
water and ham bone or ham hock to 
beans. Season with 14 teaspoon dried 
saffron, 2 bay leaves, 2 cloves gar- 
lic, crushed, and 2 onions, chopped. 
Cover and simmer about 3 hours. Add 
2 cups diced raw potato cut into 44” 
cubes and 1 pepperoni sausage, peeled 
and sliced. Simmer another hour. Add 
1 tablespoon salt, a little pepper and 3 
cups finely shredded cabbage during the 
last 10 minutes. Remove ham bone or 
hock, cut off ham bits from the bone or 
hock—mince and add to the soup. 
Makes 3! quarts. This soup thickens 
on standing. Add canned consommeé or 


bouillon if necessary. 


owe e 
HOW AWERICA LIVES 


Barbecued Short Ribs 
Green Beans—Noodles 


Kadota Figs 
Cream Cheese and Crackers 


Barbecued Short Ribs : Cut 3 pounds lean 
short ribs into 2’’-3’ long pieces. 
Brown in 2 tablespoons hot shortening 
or salad oil. Add 1 medium onion, 
chopped, and brown in the pan with 
meat. Add 3 tablespoons vinegar, 2 
tablespoons brown sugar, 1 cup catchup, 
14 cup water, 3 tablespoons Worcester- 
shire sauce, 1 teaspoon prepared mus- 
tard, 14 cup diced celery, 2 teaspoons 







































By LILLIAN 


Spanish Bean 
Corn Pone 
Green Sala 


Canned Peace 


Corn Pone: Sift 1 cup 

14 teaspoon salt and % tt 
ing soda. Add 1% cup boi 
tablespoon melted shorter 
oil, and about 4 cup $ 
buttermilk to make a soft 
can be molded with your! 
into 8 flat, round cakes 4 
well-greased baking sheet. 
utes in a moderate oven, 
golden brown on the botto 
serve immediately. This i 
companiment to soups 
favorite. Cost of meal, $1.2 


salt and a little pepper. Cove 
mer slowly on top of range 
hours until tender, or baké 
in a moderate oven, 350° 
fat and thicken juices wit 
spoon flour blended wit 
cold water. Serve over cooké 
Serves 4. Chicken, cut up 
is delicious barbecued the $ 
Cost of meal, $2.10. 







e Roll: Heat together 4 
itter or margarine and 34 


) minutes in a moderately 
° F Loosen around edges. 












Balls: For stuffing, mix 
ad crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
a, 1 tablespoon chopped 
4, teaspoon poultry season- 
16 pound ground beef and 
vind pork, 2 cups slightly 
flakes, 1 teaspoon salt, 
oepper and 14 cup milk. 


tilly 


sparagus Chantilly: Drain 
salmon and remove skin 
d enough milk to the sal- 
}make 2 cups liquid. Melt 
‘§ butter or margarine and 

blespoons flour. Add the 
‘mon juice and cook until 
‘thickened. Season with 2 
ted onion, 1 teaspoon dry 
Jeaspoons salt and a little 
‘ylespoons mayonnaise and 
)s chopped parsley. Com- 
‘mon, 3 hard-cooked eggs, 
‘Into wedges, and 1 can 
‘sus tips, well drained, or 1 
“masparagus spears, cooked 
Bake in a shallow baking 
role in a moderate oven, 
/t 30 minutes until bubbly 
ves 4. 





Turn out on clean dish towel sprinkled 
with confectioners’ sugar. Peel off 
waxed paper. Trim crust around edges. 
Spread with 1% cups apricot jam fla- 
vored with 14 teaspoon almond extract 
and roll up jelly-roll fashion. Cool. Slice 
for serving. Cost of meal, $1.44. 


Stuffed Meat Balls 


Stewed Okra 
and Tomato 


Cherry-Chiffon Pie 


Form into 12 patties. Put each 
two patties together with stuff- 
ing. Press edges together. 
Brown well in 1 tablespoon mar- 
garine. Bake at 350° F. about 20 
minutes. Drain off fat. Mix 1 can 
mushroom soup and 24 cup water, 
pour over meat balls. Bake 10 minutes. 


Cherry-Chiffon Pie: Drain 1 No. 2 can 
sweetened red sour cherries. Soften 1 en- 
velope unflavored gelatin in 14 cup cold 
water. Dissolve in 34 cup hot cherry 
sirup, add 14 cup sugar, pinch of salt, 
14 teaspoon almond extract, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice. Chill until sirupy— 


“fold in 14 cup heavy cream, whipped, 


and cherries. Pour into 9” baked pie 
shell. Chill. Cost of meal, $2.05. 


Lemon-Meringue Fluff: Beat 4 egg 
yolks until thick and lemon-colored. 
Add 1% cup sugar, 14 cup lemon Juice, 
1% teaspoons grated lemon rind and a 
pinch of salt. Cook in a double boiler 
over hot water, stirring constantly until 
the thickness of custard. Soften 1 enve- 
lope unflavored gelatin in 144 cup cold 
water. Add to hot custard and stir until 
dissolved. Beat 14 cup sugar gradually 
into 4 stiffly beaten egg whites. Care- 
fully fold a little of the hot custard at a 
time into the meringue. Spoon into 
sherbet glasses and chill until set, or 
pour into piepan lined with split lady- 
fingers. Serves 4-6. Cost of meal, $1.70. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT HOTEL NACIONAL, HAVANA, CUBA. SERVICED BY NATIONAL AIRLINES 


STYLE NO. 2927 PEBBLETONE 
HAT BY JOHN FREDERICS CHARMERS 


$ 49% 


Look for the Lassie label, your assurance of the finest in fashion, 


ita eo THAT GUARANTEES QUALITY 


fabric and fit. Your choice of colors in sizes 5-15. 
And remember . . . the lining of every Lassie is guaranteed 
for the life of the coat. For free fashion booklet 
and the name of your nearest store, write Lassie Jr., 


Dept. LH-1, 512 Seventh Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


PATE iV Insulated Lining for All-Weather Comfort 
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THE MARRIAGE THAT COULDN’T LAST 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156 


so mad. I am not a very neat housekeeper 
and I know it.” 

“But you swept the dishes up, and you 
haven’t broken any more—on purpose, that 
is. I think the most perfect thing you ever did 
was when I introduced you to my boss in 
Tampa and you said, ‘But you're a little 
man!’ That was perfect.’’ 

“Well, the way you talked about him, I 
thought he’d have to bend double to get 
through the doorway.” 


Now.. Millions of Americans 


Gene believes that the biggest aid to a 
happy marriage is a sense of humor: “As 
long as you can laugh at life, it isn’t going 
to get the best of you.”’ Lillian agrees to this 
and adds, “‘ You have to learn to be unselfish, 
too, to put yourself second.” 

To Gene, Lillian’s “putting herself sec- 
ond” means getting up an hour before he 
does each morning and preparing a large, 
hot breakfast with a different menu every 
day. During the summer months, she also 


uses this hour to cut and arrange flowers— 
and for her own grooming. “‘And it’s no 
trouble—it’s habit. I get up early because I 
like to have an hour to myself before the chil- 
dren wake up.”’ 

Lillian also has the habit of doing as many 
of the big housework jobs as possible on 
Monday. “I work like mad on Mondays be- 
cause everything I can get done then I don’t 
have to think of the rest of the week.’”’ One 
morning a week, a hired woman comes to 
help with cleaning and ironing. Since getting 
the monster piano, Lillian has been taking 
piano lessons once a week and practicing an 
hour a day. She is a member of the executive 


Jont Suller when 
Acid Indigestion Strikes 


.» because They Always Carry This Wondeqful Relief 
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WHO’D GUESS THIS SMILING DAD SUFFERED 
ACID INDIGESTION JUST MINUTES BEFORE 
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Sensible Americans in all walks 
of life—businessmen, professional 
men, statesmen, laborers, housewives— 


avoid distress this simple way 


You never know when acid indigestion 
may strike you. Dozens of common, every- 
day foods can cause acid distress...to say 
nothing of “‘rich dishes’’, as well as drink- 
ing or smoking on an empty stomach. 


But today there’s no need for anyone to 
suffer the pain or discomfort of acid indi- 
gestion, when TUMs offers such quick and 
convenient relief. Gas, heartburn, sour 
stomach are quickly, almost instantly re- 
lieved when you neutralize excess stomach , 
acids with wonderful little Tums. 


Many people have abandoned the hap- 
hazard, excessive use of baking soda or 
“bicarb.”’... And TUMS contain no ‘“‘bi- 
carb” or soda of any kind. 


TUMS is the best and handiest little 
friend American tummies ever had. They 
do not distend the stomach with gas, do 
not over-alkalize or cause acid rebound. 
TUMS cost only a dime for a whole roll. 
And you couldn’t buy safer, quicker, more 
wonderful relief for a ten dollar bill. 






<2" People all 

over the Nation 

carry Tums as 
faithfully as 
they carry 
their keys! 
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LADIES’ HOME 


board of the P.T.A. and co-leader 
Scout troop, which takes several he 
week. At least once a week she a 
have an evening out together 
square dancing or bridge with frie 
reads about five books—most of the 
lar novels—every month. She does 
deal of sewing —makes all of Beth’ 
and many of her own, and even spo: 
for big Gene and little Gene. On Sy 
family goes to the Presbyterian ¢ 
gether. In the summertime, the us 
outing is a drive to the mountains f 
nic. Their major recreational expeng 
entertaining at home, baby-sitters g 
line. 

Gene’s work —customer’s enginee 
International Business Machine: 
pany—consists of servicing and 
shooting all I.B.M. equipment in th 
area. He calls himself a “‘ white-collz 
monkey.” His salary is $5100 year 
the sort of work he enjoys and he 
fused better-paying jobs which wo 
him out of the Southeast, where the 
live. 

“Ofcourse, the biggest problem is 
he says. ““We have too many des 
many things we want to do—and 
cash. Most of the arguments Lillia 
have, if you can call them that, at 
how to spend our money.” 


NEXT MONTH 


Lavern Munsell promised his 


Betty, he’d byild a house, in| 
spare time, by the time the ba 


arrived. And from then on, in| 
empty lot in Lansing, Michig 
friends and relatives cheered ald 
a declared 
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RACE WITH THE 
STORK || 


By GLADYS TABER 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIV! 
in the April JOURNAL 


The piano is an example. Lillian 
heart set on an attractive spinet, prefi 
new one, but Gene thought they 
much for them at the time. She ai 
when Gene insisted upon buying a 
hand upright, and was completel 
ciled to the fact until he came home ¢ 
ning and told her he had bought a i 





and ancient player for $100. She | 
strated so firmly that Gene agreed t 
his order the first thing the next mil 
but it arrived almost before they werjiJ 
bed. There was nothing for her to 
accept it then, but Gene says, “ You)h 
it was a solid lead casket, the silence t 
tled over the house after the men F 
in.” Lillian still will not speak to t) 
who sold it to him. To make up for 1 
bought Lillian an outboard motor- 
gain at $20—for her anniversary pres , 

“You see how important a sense ol 
is?”’ she asks. \ 

The Hises display a similarly B 
mood in their attitude toward their ¢l 
“We think they’re all right,” Geng 
dryly. “ Yes, they’re all right,” Lillianif 
Five-year-old Beth is a rosy-cheeked|2 
articulate and affectionate child wh 
have to watch her figure soon. Gene, 
dark as Beth is fair, is a thin, energy 
somewhat more introspective child} 
live in a household that is permissi|F 
to a point—and they are extraord 
well behaved. “I can’t stand mothe 
drool over their children,” Lillian say;/4 
I don’t know what it is all about. I lov(/é 
but I can’t say I’m mad about then)? 
she never ignores them. Both she an\7@ 
answer all their questions seriously, || 
person to another. They are definitely! 
bers of the family, but the parents 4)™ 
bosses. Gene says, “The way I feellp® 





= 
a 





you should first ask them to was that one time when she roasted a chicken 
ain reasonably why, or what with the innards in it—‘‘We sliced off the 
them, and if that doesn’t bring outside and ate it anyhow.”) Now she is 
pits. something of an expert in preparing unusual 
‘cially proud of his wife’s ac- dishes economically. She had never done any 
khe role of housewife and housework before marriage and still doesn’t 
o marry him she had to give like it—“Too repetitious and monoto- 
fort, if not luxury, andlearn nous’”’—yet she does it, plus dozens of extra 
come that has been, until re- touches, and sees nothing remarkable about 
w average. At seventeen, she her transformation from subdeb to mother. 
ed a meal in her life; after ‘I wanted what I got more than I wanted 
ied and living alone together, what I had,” she explains succinctly. 
ed cooking ’’—neither is quite Lillian defines ‘emotional maturity”’ in 
her collection of cookbooks part as “knowing what one wants and not 
heavy use. (Of course there imagining it will be easy.” She insists she had 







ber he was sent back to Georgia Tech for 
technical training and Lillian was able to be 
near him and live with her family. In Janu- 
ary of 1944 he was sent to the Officer Candi- 
date School in Miami Beach. A year to the 
day after their marriage he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and ordered to 
Kelly Field in San Antonio, Texas. Their 
first child was born that September in an 
Army hospital. (Cost: $27.50 complete.) In 
November the new father was sent over- 
seas—to Benares, India—and Lillian and the 
baby went back to her family in Atlanta. 
“He'll be way ahead of you when he gets 
back,’ her older brother told her. ‘You 
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won’t be up to him. Your marriage won’t 
last.” 

It was benevolent kidding, Lillian knew, 
but she took it seriously. She was as deter- 
mined to be “up to him’’ when he returned 
from the war as she was to marry him in 
the first place. She resolved to learn to be a 
good manager. 

While living with her parents, she paid 
$75 a month toward household expenses and 
saved nearly $3000 of the money Gene sent 
to her. 

“T had to work hard to learn how to han- 
dle money,” she says. “I had no idea of value. 
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no rosy dreams about marrying Gene. She 
just wanted to be with him, come what may, 
and that was that. She met him on a blind 
date arranged by a neighbor boy—another 
Georgia Tech student. She had started dat- 
ing boys when she was in the sixth grade and 
knew from experience that blind dates are 
not likely to be exciting. One look at Gene 
and she thought this one was no exception. 
“He certainly was ugly,” she recalls. ““He’d 
just had a crew haircut.” After considerable 
persuasion she agreed to go to a movie with 
him the next week end, and she began to see 
qualities in him she liked. ““He was honest. 
He had a wonderful sense of humor—well, 
he was interested in me.” 


None months later they were engaged. 
They planned to wait for several years before 
marrying, but in the spring of 1943 Gene de- 
cided to enlist in the Army rather than wait 
to be drafted. While waiting for orders, he 
stayed with his parents in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. When six weeks passed and still no 
orders came, the separation seemed unendur- 
able. 

“We got so lonely for each other that when 
Gene called me up in Atlanta and said “Let’s 
get married,’ I said ‘Yes’ right away.”” But 
Lillian had considerable trouble convincing 
her parents it was the right thing to do. They 
used every possible argument to dissuade 
her. They felt she ought to wait until she had 
finished high school, at least. Her father of- 
fered to buy the engagement ring—to prove 
he had no basic objections to Gene—if they 
would postpone marriage for a few years. 
When talk failed they resorted to silence, 
which was worst of all to bear, but she re- 
mained true to her promise. 

Convinced at last that further argument 
was useless, her family accompanied her to 
Arlington early in April of 1943. “It was a 
pretty grim and stern mother and father I 
met at the station that morning,’’ Gene re- 
calls. Lillian and he were married the same 
day. The bride wore a navy-blue afternoon 
dress and a picture hat with a scalloped 
brim. She carried white roses. They had no 
honeymoon. The following Monday Gene 
accompanied Lillian to the Washington-Lee 
High School, where she enrolled as a student. 
She had been attending a private school for 
girls in Atlanta. 

Gene says it was somewhat embarrassing 
for his wife to go to the same high school he 
and his brothers had attended. ‘‘There was 
one teacher who never could keep us straight. 
When he spoke to me, he invariably said, 
‘Bruce—er—that is, Ralph, I mean Gene!’ 
With Lillian in his class he called on the en- 
tire Hise family: ‘Bruce—Ralph—er— 
Gene, I mean Lillian!’” 

Gene and Lillian lived with his parents in 
Arlington. All members of the Hise family 
are bridge and fishing enthusiasts. It was a 
family joke that any girl who married a Hise 
boy would have to pass the bridge and fishing 
tests. Lillian’s bridge playing was far from 
expert at that time and Gene’s father, who 
takes the game seriously, ended their first 





I had never bought anything except clothes— 
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‘‘Peek-a-Boo’’. mesh pajama; 
smocking, ruffled elastic neck; 
pant, covered elastic waist, ruf- 
fled cuff; 6 to 12 mos., $1.59. 
White, pink, maize and mint 
with contrasting trim. 























Boys’ crew neck T-shirt; 
combed cotton, nylon 
reinforced; 6 to 16 yrs., 
79c. Brief, elastic waist 
and leg, 69c. 








Girls’ crib set: “Peek-a-Boo” 
mesh, ruffled neck, 3-button 
front; pant, waterproof Syntilon 
lined, gripper sides; pink, maize, 
mint: 6 to 18 mos., $1.95. 





Girls’ light weight pullover 
shirt, patented shoulder; 2 to 8 
yrs. 65c. Runproof tricot acetate 
panty; lace-trimmed elastic leg; 
white, blue, maize, pink; 2 to 
8 yrs., 59c. 






Patented shoulder 
combed cotton pullover 
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for Regular Diaper 
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shirt with Didy Tapes; 
birth to 18 mos., 75c. 
2-way stretch training 


game by shouting at her. Her first fishing ex- 
pedition with the Hise family ended in a near 
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disaster. They got caught in a storm and in 
such swift current that the boat made almost 
no progress up the river. After battling more 
than an hour in the rain, they reached the 
dock—completely drenched and _fishless. 
Even the expert fishermen had had enough. 

Then Gene’s orders came through. He 
took basic training at Aberdeen, Mary- 
land —close enough to get home on a twenty- 
four-hour pass. By a stroke of luck, in Octo- 










pant; covered elastic 
waist, double panels; 
birth to f8 mos., 59c. 
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Infants’ combed cotton 2-bow front 
kimona; blue, maize, pink, mint, $1.25 
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Shrink Resistant for Comfortable Fit 


Ask for Gibbs in Infants’, Children’s, Teen and College-Age Sizes 
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Look how dramatic a simple dessert can be! 











RFASY RECIPE 
+ he Ba 





os mee 


er pie to make you a fabulous hostess! 


1 No. 2% can cling peach slices 
Pastry for singie-crust pie 
1 tablespoon flour 
% cup brown sugar, packed 
Y% cup sifted all-purpose flour 
Y, cup soft butter or margarine 
6 sugar cubes 
Lemon extract 


browned and topping crisp. Satu- 
rate sugar cubes with lemon ex- 
tract, arrange on top of warm pie. 
Ignite cubes. Serve flaming. Makes 
9-inch pie. 


They look so gorgeous on your 
table! In a fancy dessert or sim- 
ply spooned from the can—in gay 
salads, too—luscious cling peaches 
are the showiest, most temptifig 
fruit you can serve. Ripened 
on the trees. Tender. Deli- 
cately,summery sweet. Your 
thriftiest fruit buy. Check 
the label — make sure you 
always get cling peaches. 


Cling Peach Advisory Board 


Drain peaches thoroughly. Line pie 
pan with pastry. Rub into it 1 table- 
spoon flour. Turn peaches into un- 
baked shell. Blend sugar, flour and 
butter until crumbly. Sprinkle over 
peaches. Bake in hot oven, 425° F., 
25 to 35 minutes, until pastry is 
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and mother used to help me buy most of 
them.” 

When, after nineteen months, Gene did 
return, his first purchase was the long-de- 
layed engagement ring for Lillian. After his 
separation from military service, they con- 
tinued to live with her parents while Gene 
went back to Georgia Tech. But the for- 
merly rapturous personal relationship seemed 
to be missing. They both recognize this period 
as the low point in their marriage. 

Lillian says, “Gene, like a lot of men in 
service, became so controlled that he showed 
no emotions whatsoever when he came 
home. He had to learn to let go.” 

His war experiences had not been hor- 
rifying. To the contrary, with the Air Force 


-Technical Supply command in India, he lived 


in comfortable quarters. On leave, he was 
entertained in a maharaja’s palace and dined 
from dishes encrusted with jewels. He had 
detailed for his comfort a ‘‘bearer”’ and a 
“sweeper ’’ who literally waited upon him, 
hand and foot. According to Lillian, “For a 
while after he got back he expected me to 
be his sweeper and 

bearer.”” Gene de- 




























LADIES! 4 | $ 
ture down. Lillian was suffering 
and head cold and Beth cho 
climb up on a chair to reach 
sirup and drink almost all 
the doctor. He thought the eff 
be serious. But that night Be 
severe convulsions and had 
the hospital, where her sto 
and she was placed in an oxyg 
doctors told Lillian it was a 
poisoning, caused by Beth’ 
drug in the cough sirup, and 
lived through the night she 1 
edly recover quickly. Then 
phoned again to say that he 
for overseas orders and mo’ 
to be postponed. Lillian co 
reason to add to his trouble 
about Beth, since he could 
short while later, the van pulle 


As calmly as possible, Lillian ¢ 
situation to the moving men ang 
to wait in Bristol for a fe 
hospital notified her that B 

bette 





nies it. AY, 

At Lillian’s int 
sistence, they found 
an apartment of 





their own in Atlanta 
and were able to talk 
things out 1n private. 
“Talking it out” 
has been one cardi- 
nal rule of theirs for 
solving differences. 
“Tt always helps. 


; One of us may carry 


a grouch without 












EACH MON 


Gene’s gross income is $425 a | 
month. Clothing, vacation, fur- 
niture and other expenses vary— { 
the small expenditurescomeout J — 
of pocket cash, large ones from f 
the savings fund. Other expenses 
run pretty steadily as follows: 


Food 0 apes - $105.00 
Mortgage oie nn onik (in- 


saying much, but not § 
for long. And when 


: taxes). . 54.00 
we start talking Utilities (fuel Tishte wa- 
about, it, it doesn t ter, telephone). 28.25 
seem so much. Insurance (1.B.M. pro- 

When Gene was } vides life insurance and | 
graduated from {| hospitalization at no 
Georgia Tech, he | — cost) . . 14.00 | 
took the job with | Medical and dental (ane. | 
L.B.M., principally | year average) 12.00 | 
because it was one | ee be (including i 

i I aby sitter, club dues, i 
of the companies: magazines, newspapers | 
seeking graduate and cigarettes) . 31.00 
engineers that had |) Church . 12.00 | 
openings in’#the | Carexpenses. . . 58.25 
South. Once™ ‘more j Cleaning woman (halt day 
they moved—this week) . 8.50 
time to Tampa, Flor Sayings fiend ($30 savings; x 
ida, where Beth was ' $18-Sbond)y ye - + - - 48.75 } 

; es ncome tax and Social Se- } 
born. Then in Jan-; curity . .*. 48.25 | 
uary of 1950 Gene State income tax. 5.00 | 


accepted the posi-7) 
tion in Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. They bought © | 
a home there for “] 
$8000 ($400 down » 
with payments of $54 monthly on V.A. 
financing) and planned to “‘settle down.” 

Shortly before Christmas in 1950 Lillian 
found an official-looking envelope in. the 
mailbox addressed to Gene and opened it. She 
called him up at work to tell him he had been 
called back by the Air Force and was to re- 
port for duty in thirty days. He couldn’t be- 
lieve it and came home to see for himself. ‘I 
was really teed off. I felt they couldn’t do 
that They did.” 


Total . 


to me. 


Bur his usual good luck held out. The In- 


| ternational Business Machines Company not 


only held his job in Bristol open for him, but 
also paid hitn one quarter of his salary during 
his sixteen months with the Air Force for the 
second time. And when the Air Force 
learned he was an experienced 1.B.M. man. 
he was assigned to officers’ records at Robins 
Air Force Base in Warner Robins, Georgia, 
where he worked with the same I.B.M. 
equipment he had as a civilian. 

The immediate future could not be seen 
that dreary Christmas, however. Lillian re- 
members the days that followed as the most 
hectic in her life—test enough for any wom- 
an’s maturity and resourcefulness. Gene 
phoned from Warner Robins, saying he had 
found quarters for them, and that he was 
sending a moving van to bring their furni- 


} cluding interest and 





































+ + «$425.00 


Lillian’s 
tunity to meet other officers and 
on common ground and _ she ¢ 
Gene did, too—that she compare|| 
with the best of them. ‘‘It di¢ 
for my ego. I have always been 
meeting people.”’ 

Gene also found his duties inte) 
he gained administrative experienh 
ing and supervising personnel ¥ 
badly needed. * ‘Ordinarily, I wo 
sify myself as a Pollyanna,” he 
seems to me that in my personall 
everything happens for the 

Back again in their little ho 
tol, neither Lillian nor Gene Wd) 
about the uncertain future. “U 
is all we have known,’ Gene 
have been pushed around, bal 
made many friends and fount’ 
ment—and much joy. We hay 
of material things, such as the 
we have the children and we 
other. I doubt that any man ©0 
more.” al | 

“When I married you,”” Lilli 
“T was willing to settle for just 
ing more.” 

Gene’s arm slips caressingly 
shoulders. lt 
“When I married you,” he 
thought you were only wonderf 
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Luncheon Scrambled 
scents Eggs 

mb Pie De Luxe Cheese Cake 
ad - Cheese Apple Pie 
Salad Glorified Beefburgers 
pricot Pineapple Mold 


PTING RECIPES 
DITAGE CHEESE 


the flavor of your family’s 
ds? (See free offer below.) 
country-fresh Meadow Gold 
"se 1s a zesty taste treat... in 
1 goods, or pie fillings. That’s 
adow Gold Cottage Cheese is 
| special process. Smoother and 
otdinary cottage cheese. What’s 
onomical, too...and rich in the 
merals everyone needs. Try it 
eapple Crunchies, for instance. 


nchies 


eapple Crunchies 


w Gold 214 cups sifted flour 
V4 tsp. salt 

w Gold 1 cup crushed 

\eese pineapple, drained 
14 cup chopped nuts 

old Eggs Cornflakes 


L Maraschino cherries, 
cut in eighths 
/, tsp. baking powder 


r, cottage cheese and sugar to- 
n eggs and vanilla. Add sifted dry 
ternately with pineapple and nuts. 
ightly. Roll teaspoonfuls of dough 
ushed cornflakes. Top with piece 


ce on greased cooky sheet and bake 
15 minutes. Makes 5 dozen. 
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THE HEART 
HAS ITS REASONS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


look at her and it happened: sparks flew, 
bells rang, just like advertised. And the 
sparks were still flying and the bells were 
still ringing after six months of marriage. 
More of them, if anything. 

“An embarrassment of riches,” he breathed, 
and moved one leg, which was beginning to 
feel a little clammy. 

Carol nestled against him. She smelled 
good. She was soft and cuddly, a lot nicer to 
hold than old Spot, his boyhood springer 
spaniel. He and Spot had been in perfect 
understanding, but Spot hadn’t had red 
hair, and she hadn’t been determined to be 
the helpmeet extraordinary if it killed both 
of them. 

Carol had a square little jaw and she read 
books and articles on how to hold a husband. 
Spot hadn’t been able to read, fortunately, 
and Caro! was seldom satisfied with the re- 
sults of her gleanings. 

Like having the boss and his wife for din- 
ner. Carol had gone all out for that affair, 
and sure enough it had gone off without a 
hitch. Afterward Carol had worried for fear 
it had gone off too well. 

“Maybe we gave the impression that we 
aren’t sensitive,”’ she said. 

“Sensitive to what?” 

“Well, sensitive to world conditions,” 
Carol said vaguely; she practiced severe 
economies for over a week after that, until 
Pete, served warmed-up stew for the third 
time, rebelled. 

“‘Look here, I’m as sensitive to world con- 
ditions as anybody, but I need red meat once 
in a while.”’ He had happened to cough as he 
spoke, and Carol, aghast, had loaded him 
with delicacies the following week until he 
began to feel puffy at the waist. So what 
could you do with a woman like that except 


-relax and adore her? 


He glanced down tenderly, and discovered 
that his beloved, after getting him thoroughly 
awake, had gone fast asleep. 

He eased her onto the pillow and covered 
her with what portions of dry sheet he could 
find. He took off his wet pajamas and put on 
dry ones and a robe, and went to the galley. 
Or rather the kitchen, since no galley he had 
ever seen had resembled this one. 


Tie kitchen was done in bright pastels— 
a cheery place. At the moment it was ina 
state of complete confusion. 

Only a woman could create that much 
chaos brewing a pot of coffee, orange juice 
and toast and a couple of boiled eggs. He 
wondered momentarily what had become of 
the eggs, but decided against looking for 
them at the moment. 

Whistling cheerfully, he went about creat- 
ing order in his bright little domain. He had 
a weakness for keeping things shipshape, 
while Carol, a strenuous cleaner when the 
mood was on her, preferred to wait until all 
available surfaces were occupied by some- 
thing which belonged someplace else. Then 
she tied a towel around her head and flew into 
the job with an enjoyment which baffled him 
almost as much as did her scorn for the 
simple routine which would have made such 
furious expenditure of energy unnecessary. 

It was more fun that way, she said. 

She was so clever in some ways, the real 
ways, he told himself hastily; he was being 
constantly astonished by the ease with which 
she accomplished all sorts of miracles. She 
had painted this kitchen, for instance, when 
the landlord refused to do so, and she had re- 
upholstered a bulky sofa and chairs after 
taking a course in it, and she had had a good 
job and still devoted part of each day to 
volunteer community work, and she could 
keep a checkbook so that it came out to 
match the statements sent by the bank. 
It was true that she was the only one who 
could decipher her own system of bookkeep- 
ing: she wrote little notes to herself on the 
stubs with arrows pointing backward and 
forward. He had been rash enough to ques- 
tion those arrows in the beginning, believing 
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A whisper in the air says ‘““Ah-h! 


Spring!” . . . so, welcome the 


budding days with Campfire’s new 
party salad. Light as daffodils, gay 
as the first crocus. A green and 
jewel-toned salad, all a-sparkle 

with the golden sunshine of 
California cling peaches, and 
lavishly studded with snowy, fluffy 
bits of Campfire Marshmallows. 

A welcome-to-spring salad that 


says “Let’s celebrate! Let’s have a 


” : > ‘ 
party—now!” Try it, won’t you? 
Lightest, fluffiest, purest 
marshmallows in all 

the world. And always, 
always fresh. 

Campfire Marshmallows 
are available in 
4-Packette economy 
pound packages. Ask 
your grocer for Campfire. 
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16 Campfire Marshmallows 
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3 tablespoons raspberry 
juice 
1 Ib. creamed cottage cheese 


Y, cup cream, whipped 
Ya cup toasted coconut 
12 California cling 
peach halves 
| pt. sugared raspberries — 


Soak marshmallows in fruit juice. Blend with cheese, whipped 
cream, coconut. Serve with raspberry-filled peach halves, nut 
_bread sandwiches. Garnish with sprigs of watercress. Serves 12. 
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in his ignorance that this was the duty of 
every new husband. He had been patient, 2 
bit condescending perhaps, until his feet had 
become tangled up in arrows. “It will be 
better if you just let it alone,’’ Carol said 
kindly. “It comes out all right; I always got 
A in mathematics.” 

She could cook too. And she met him at 
the door every night with stars in her eyes, 
and she could dance like a dream but didn’t 
insist they do it too often, and she liked 
Western movies and the same books and 
music he did and she had a serious side which 
was always there, endearingly, just under the 
surface. She was, in fact, just about perfect, 
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Pete admitted, and cut his hand on a knife 
which had been left sticking out from a shelf 
like a murderous weapon. 

Sucking balefully on his wound, he re- 
flected on the debit side of his beloved. She 
would leave sharp implements sticking out, 
a trap for the unwary, in places where they 
had no business to be. In a dishpan, a drawer, 
even the refrigerator, there was a Savage in- 
strument lying in wait for its innocent vic- 
tim. She defied nature and gravity every hour 
of the day. She sliced meat toward her so 
that one slip would have severed an artery; 
she opened cans with her thumb stuck against 
ragged tin. She poured hot liquids into glass, 
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teetered on the edge of the sink to reach high 
shelves, left wet soap in the shower, hung out 
of windows, threw hot ashes into baskets of 
paper, skidded across waxed floors on high 
heels, left an iron face down on the ironing 
board, got iron skillets red hot and then 
plunged them into cold water to cool them, 
turned gas flames too high or so low that the 
wind blew them out —— He couldn’t go on. 
He was covered with nervous pimples of ap- 
prehension just tabulating, this much, and he 
hadn’t begun. By all rights and reason she 
should have murdered herself long ago, but 
so far as he knew she never had a burn or a 
scratch. 

He it was who cut himself, slipped in the 
shower, and entered the kitchen on the day 
that an egg, left to boil dry, had exploded. 
He had received most of it in the eye, merci- 
fully closed. Carol had flown to his assist- 
ance, made him sit down, and administered 
to him tenderly by applying unguents of 
various kinds. She had remarked then, 
thoughtfully, “I wonder if you could be 
accident-prone.”’ 

“Accident-prone!”’ he had yelped. 

“‘Some people are, you know. You ought to 
be more careful. Did you know that nine 


tenths of all serious accidents occur in the- 


home?” 

He said yes, he knew, and he wasn’t too 
surprised. 

She said, ‘Poor sweetheart,” and kissed 
him. She said anyhow men were naturally 
more awkward than 
women. 

“Is that so? Who let the 
egg blow up in the first 
place?” 

“Well, I’d already de- 
cided not to use it in the 
salad,”’ Carol said. 

Everything she said 
made sense, in a way. 

He finished the dishes, 
emptied the dishpan, and 
stood waiting for the water 
to drain away so that he 
could clean the sink. This 
it refused to do, for the 
simple reason, he discovered, poking in the 
opening with his fingers, that the drain was 
stopped up. This, in turn, occurred because 
Carol invariably removed the strainer when- 
ever she emptied anything in the sink. 

Carol’s husband stood thoughtfully gnaw- 
ing on his bandaged finger, studying the 
murky water. He had a feeling that if he 
could fathom the reasoning behind that he 
could understand everything. 

She said she did it because the strainer got 
clogged and then the water wouldn’t run 
down. , 

“That’s what it’s for.” 

“To keep the sink from emptying? That’s 
foolish,” 

“To strain the water so the pipes under- 
neath won't get clogged.” 

“It’s coffee grounds that do that,” Carol 
said. ““I never throw coffee grounds down. 
I’ve seen you do it, though, thousands of 
times.’ 

“That hasn't anything to do with the 
strainer.” 

“T don’t like the darned thing,’ Carol 
said. “It gets filled up and messy, and you 
have to poke at it, and it works ten times as 
well just taking it out.” 


” 


Tae strainer lay on the window sill. Pete 
pushed it into place, where naturally, this 
belatedly, it served no purpose. The greasy 
water remained stationary. Pete overcame 
his distaste and plunged his hand in it, jig- 
gling the strainer to and fro. Nothing hap- 
pened. It was quite evident that one of his 
prophecies 
was Clogged up. 

He considered waking Carol to face her 
with the evidence. But she would probably 
jerk out the strainer, say some mumbo- 


| jumbo, and the thing would work. Or else 


she would éal] the superintendent. 

She called the superintendent when a 
window stuck, or she locked herself out of the 
apartment, or she wanted something lifted. 
She said that was what he was for. “‘And look 
at the, big tip you gave him for Christmas.” 


Fen ie-4 


There is a better thing on 
earth than wealth, a better 
thing than life itself; and 
that is, to have done some- 
thing before you die, for 
which good men may honor 
you, and God your Father 
smile upon your work. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


had come to pass, and the drain. 
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The tip had been especially | . 
Pete had a feeling the supa ntl 
him now and then with res me f | 
asking why such a big hulk of of ( 
helpless. And so long as he livediaa 3 
never forget the time he had degj i 
Carol a lesson by letting the wa 
which she had just dumped g as 
catch on fire. 


Trurn to tell, Pete had helpe 
little by blowing on it after Carol 
room for a minute. Anyhow, 
basket had smoldered satisfad 
smoke had rolled out, and Pe! 
beginning to get nervous for 
smoldering too satisfactorily 
to put it out because he wanted 
cover it, when Carol dashed i 
superintendent. The picture pr 
of a roaring conflagration with Pe 
by like an idiot, doing nothing 
by his gallant wife and the supe 
“Darling, are you all right?” Car 
ing; she would have gathered the 
ing basket in her arms and gone 
except that Pete wrestled with her 
he was doing that the supe 
stomped out the fire. The superi 
received extra compensation; 
according to Carol. “He wasn 
anything,” Carol said. “And 
at that big tip you gave him 
“For Christmas,” Pete fini 
“Exactly. 

the mess he 


{oni 
with 


have been a 
sible just to 
out and dump 
was going to dq 
let me.” 

Pete stru 
to make his 
he had suffere 
for it: “It woul 
a lot more se 
have started it 
place. You see 
happen when you dump hot ashes} 

Carol saw. She saw so well th 
fused to let him smoke in bed any le 
went into the subject thoroughly 
covered that nine tenths of the 
sulting fatalities were caused by 
bed. It had taken him a while to 
that favorite habit of his, and hi 
little guilty because her concern fon 
been so real and so touching. Whe} 
eyes grew big and dark and lumin 
for him . . . well, Pete thought. is 
derful, all right. 

He would fix the sink and say| 
about it. When a man had a wife] 
was madness to press his luck. 
weren’t- supposed to be logical, 
wasn’t in them. They were lovely, < 
intelligent, brave, kind, unselfish, ey 
else, but not logical. They didn’ tr 
logical. Once a husband learneall t 
accepted it, his life could be rosy in¢ 
more bafflement, worry, anyt 
peace, perfect peace. i 

He realized, while he was studying 
and analyzing just how to go about 
that the truth he had just discoverec 
old one, the subject of endless jo 
matrimonial conflicts. The fact that 
just discovered it made him a little 
but better to be late than never. Ii 
continued trying to understand 
ponderables about the wife of his bos 
worse still, trying to get her to und 
them—look where they would have 
In the soup. “In the dishwater, mT 
said aloud, and tried to remember W 
toolbox was. 

He had to wake Carol for ' 
opened one vivid blue eye and as 
what he wanted it for. | 

“There’s something I want to fix. 

She sprang up in alarm, “Oh! 
think ——” 

“I asked a simple question,” Pet 

“Oh,” sh said, and sank back. * 
hall closet. On the top shelf. Clear 
back. Shall I get it for you?”’ 
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“T am quite capable of getting it for my- 
self.” 

“T might as well get up anyhow,” Carol 
said. ‘““Every time I stretch out, my foot 
touches something that feels horrible and it 
wakes me up.” She threw back the covers 
and eyed the bed distastefully. ““What a 
mess,” she said reproachfully. 

Once he would have pointed out that it 
was no mess of his making, but he was wiser 
now. He simply grinned and waggled a finger 
at her and went to fetch his tools. In the 
kitchen he was laying them all out in a pat- 
tern on the floor, getting organized like all 
good workmen before tackling the job at 
hand, when she trailed into the kitchen after 
him. She was huddled in a light robe and 
she said she was cold. 

“Put on something warmer then,”’ Pete 
suggested. 

“Boo to you,” Carol said. ‘““What’s all 
that for?”’ 

‘All what?” 

“All that equipment.” It did make an im- 
pressive outlay, spread out: hammers, 
wrenches, saws. He wouldn’t need all of 
them, naturally, but he rather enjoyed han- 
dling them and knowing they were there. 
One of these days, when they had a house, 
he would have a workbench, possibly a 
workshop. 

“The sink is stopped up and I’m going to 
fix it,’’ Pete said. 

“Oh,” Carol said. She went close to the 
sink and wrinkled her nose. ‘* Did you pour 
the coffee grounds in it?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Well, it probably isn’t really stopped 
up,’”’ Carol said. She glanced at the window 
sill. ‘It’s just the old strainer,” she said. 
Before he could stop her she had taken a 
fork from the drawer and hooked out the 
strainer. Pete sat back on his heels. They 
both waited for the water to gurgle out of 
the sink, but it didn’t. 

“Well, I’ll be darned,”’ Pete said; he was 
as surprised as she was that the mumbo- 
jumbo, for once, hadn’t worked. 

“T’d better call the superintendent,” Carol 
said. 

“No, you don’t,’’ Pete said. “I can fix up 
a stopped-up sink just as well as he can.” 

“Of course you can,” Carol said stoutly. 
“But the thing is, I’m hungry.” 

“It won’t take any time,” 
“Just keep out of my way.” 

Carol sat on a stool. From time to time 
she sighed pensively, but Pete did not allow 
himself to be distracted. He continued set- 
ting out his tools, rubbing some of them a 
little where they had become rusty. 

““That’s a cute one,”’ Carol said, pointing. 
“What’s that one for?” 

“That’s a Stillson wrench,” Pete said. He 
picked up the Stillson wrench and held it, 
explaining its functions to her. 

“Why don’t you just go ahead and use 
that one?” Carol asked. 

“Don’t rush me,’’ Pete said. “I want to 
get everything ready before I begin.” 

“Ts it all right if I make us some coffee?” 

“Certainly it’s all right. In fact, it’s a 
pretty good idea. This may take a little 
while; it’s pretty badly plugged up, I’m 
afraid.” 

““We were going out for lunch.” 

“T’ll be through long before that if you’ll 
let me alone.” 


Pete said. 


Sur smiled at him, a radiant beatific smile, 
full of trust. She picked up the percolator 
and carried it, stepping carefully over his 
tools, out of the kitchen. She returned with 
it, put it on the drainboard, got the coffee 
can from the cupboard, spooned coffee into 
the percolator, put the lid on, plugged it in, 
and returned to her stool. 

She asked brightly, “‘Is it nearly finished?” 
He had not realized until then that he had 
been sitting back on his heels, following her 
movements. 

“Not quite,” he said guiltily. “What I 
need is something long. I don’t seem to have 
the right thing here.”’ 

She arose from the stool, stepped over the 
tools again, and left the kitchen. Intrigued in 
spite of himself, he sat back on his heels once 
more and speculated on why she had found 


it necessary to leave the kitchen in order to 
make coffee and why she had left it this time. 

She returned with a wire coat hanger. She 
took a pair of scissors from the drawer and, 
by some miracle of manipulation, used them 
to straighten the coat hanger. She handed 
him the result, undeniably something long. 

He said, ‘““You shouldn’t do that with 
scissors. It dulls them.” 

““T don’t mind,” she said. ““When you 
look at me like that, what’s a pair of scis- 
sors?” 

He jerked his mind back to the business at 
hand. Nevertheless, a warm glow spread over 
him; he would fix the blasted sink and then, 
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by golly, he would treat her to the most ex- 
pensive lunch to be found in the most expen- 
sive place in town. 

Solemnly, he began poking down the drain 
with his long wire. It hurt nim, suddenly, 
that a person so gay, so gallant as Carol must 
come in contact with sordid things in life 
like stopped-up sinks and ungrateful hus- 
bands. She tried so hard to make him happy, 
even to bringing him breakfast in bed with a 
rose on the tray, and he, oaf that he was, had 
upset the tray and made fun of the rose and 
thought himself a pretty wise guy. He, 
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‘o ry to kiss the hem of her gar- 
ec avagely at the drain, and the 
sr ent in the middle. Nothing else 


ir salvaging the two unbroken 
s ill rolling around in the bed. 
© we might as well use these,” 
icing up to find him staring at 
< they aren’t hurt, or anything.” 
(Zs, coffee cup, cream pitcher, 
son the tray beside the bed, 
| the,sheets and bundled them 
diroom hamper, threw back the 
c ir, picked up the tray, and lo, 
in order. 

ished?”’ she asked hopefully, 
iwas still - 


ib. Hesaid, 
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by prod- 
with the 
managed 


a strange 

2 peered 

edge of the sink and saw Carol 

‘x it. She was poking into’ the 
mething. He asked, ‘What are 
sharply, and there was a clatter. 

tone of the best forks, anyway,” 


good gosh,” Pete said. At the 
face he said hastily, “It doesn’t 
n get it from this end.” 

st trying to help.” 

art!’’ Pete said firmly, and 
g to hook out the fork with his 


en a tough morning and he was 
) feel exhausted. He retrieved the 
splayed it to Carol, waggling it 
id not smile. There was a strange 
om her face, almost hostile. It 
that, though. 

was almost in sight, thank good- 
nd elbow were clean as whistles. 
ed to do was connect them and 
e drain with hot water. 

ve got hot water, hon,” he called, 
netimes they didn’t, on Sun- 


2d, if he expected anything, that 
1 step over the tools, leave the 
to the bathroom, test the hot 
return with the verdict. 

ned on the hot water full force 
r his head. It gushed from the 
was hot, all right. He had time to 
efore he rolled wildly from under 
d across the floor, thanking his 
that he had had some commando 
nif he hadn’t been a commando. 
ld think of was, No, not again. It 
happening to him again. He sub- 


FIRST PONY TAIL 


BY ELIZABETH MCFARLAND 


Sun at the nursery pane 
Blesses your golden hair. 

It will grow to a beauty skein; 
Many will find you fair. 


But no one will worship you 
So helplessly in his song 
As I, with your gold all new 
And only one curl long. 


sided with his head against his arms, biting 
into one of them. 

The room became very still. Carol must 
have turned off the water, because the rush- 
ing sound ceased. Carol’s husband lay quite 
still, counting to ten, and then, just to be on 
the safe side, counting to fifty. 

The kitchen was empty; Carol was gone. 
He had wild visions of her running in fright 
away from him, perhaps packing her things, 
leaving him forever. 


H: went after her. Scalded, burned, 
gashed to ribbons, he had to have Carol. 
It might have been his imagination, 
but it seemed to him suddenly that the 
apartment, the whole world, had become 
darker. 

He didn’t find her immediately. He tried 
to reassure himself that she had gone for the 
superintendent. That this was just a trivial 
incident to her, no different from other inci- 
dents. But somehow he didn’t think so. He 
had had a second glimpse of her face, a side- 
ways glimpse, just before he had uttered the 
fatal word “water,” and it had looked pale 
and set. He wondered if she had looked that 
way at other times, but that he hadn’t 
noticed. 

He shouted, “‘Carol!’’ He hoped that when 
he found her she would be angry with him, 
very angry. He deserved it. It would make 
him feel better, a lot 
better, if she turned on 
him and berated him. 
=a@aroliliz 

She was sitting, 
huddled up, in a chair 
in a far corner of the 
living room, almost lost 
in the shadows. She 
had her head buried in 
her arms, and she didn’t 
raise it when he called 
her. 

“Baby.’’ He fell 
down beside her, put- 
ting his arms around 
her. She was shaking 
all over. 

After a minute he 
asked suspiciously, 
“You aren’t laughing, 
are you?”’ 

TAN CO 

“Crying?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” 

‘Just reminding myself how much I love 
you. So I won’t hate you too much.” 

“Oh,”’ he said. 

“You’re so—so darned unreasonable,” 
she wailed. ‘‘That’s the thing that gets me. 
You're wonderful and adorable and utterly 
out of this world most of the time, and then 
you go berserk, or something.” 

She raised her head. She gazed at him from 
soft stricken eyes. 

“No, no,”’ Pete said. “‘I was only —— 

“T don’t mind so much your telling me to 
turn on the water when there wasn’t any 


” 





elbow connection made ” Carol con- 
tinued earnestly. 

“Wasn’t any what made?”’ 

“Any elbow connection,’’ Carol said. 


“That was the thing you had lying around on 
the floor, wasn’t it?”’ 

““Um-hum,”’ Pete said. He swallowed. 

“Well,’’ Carol said. ‘“‘I mean, you do some 
of the darnedest things. I mean, you might 
have hurt yourself, really. I mean, I love you 
awfully.” 

“You do?” Pete croaked. He lowered his 
voice. ““You do?”’ 

“Um-hum,”’ Carol said. 

“Well,’’ Pete told her, ‘that’s nice. That’s 
very nice. On account of I love you too. 
Awfully.”’ 

Carol snuggled against him. He kissed 
her. She kissed him in return. He kissed her 
again; they kissed together. 

“T mean, one of us can only expect to be 
right half the time,’’ Carol said. ‘But to- 
gether, we both ought to be right all the time. 
About love, anyhow.” 

He kissed her once more. Everything she 
said made sense in its way, beautiful sense. 

END 
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“dummy”! Spear breaded SEAPAK 
shrimp alternately with tomato, pepper 
and onion slices on a skewer, brush 
with melted butter. Broil or grill. 


Ready in minutes .. . you don't have 
to thaw SEAPAK Shrimp-in-a-Jacket. 


Taste the diflerence in SEAPAK ... 
flash-freezing in individual pieces locks 
in the just-caught flavor. America’s 
finest frozen seafoods come from 


SeaPak Corporation, St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Write for recipe book. 
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Model 4-D $15.95* 
(Others as low as $8.95*) 


eV Ce) tS 
LLL We sell quality cake 
decorating equipment, 


supplies, and instruction books; also unusual cook- 
ware. Have a hobby or profitable business right 
in your own kitchen, and let us supply your needs. 
Immediate shipments. Write for free catalog. 

Maid of Scandinavia Co., 3245 Raleigh 
Ave., Dept. S, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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required 
Also soups, bouillons, 


meat flavoring, 
hot drinks 








SRO NS 


By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


After a brief but intensive gastronomic 


tour in France I’ve tried to combine a few 
superb French dishes that will delight your 
palate without putting too great a burden 
on your time or your digestive powers. 
We'll begin with onion soup gratinée, 
which is different from the usual familiar 
French onion soup. For our main dish we'll 
have poulet aux champignons. The combina- 
tions of chicken and mushrooms are inex- 
haustible—practically every restaurant has 
a spécialité de la maison which includes 
both—and all are delicious. But [’ll tell 
you about one that I thought was tops of all 
[ sampled on this last trip. The chicken is 


cooked whole to a crusty golden brown, cut 











into pieces for serving and combined with 
such a sauce. Of course no one handed mea 
recipe or kindly led me to the kitchen where 
I could wateh every step of preparation, but 


I think I’ve reproduced the taste even if 
there may be some slight improvisations of 


my own. For the hot vegetable Pve chosen 
minted peas. The peas are done in very little 
water with tiny sticks of carrot, finely 
chopped mint leaves, shredded lettuce and 
butter, and they have a deliciously delicate 
flavor. French bread and a crisp tossed salad 
of greens and artichoke hearts will complete 
the main course and leave enough appetite 
for a very special dessert—crépes abricot. 


Usually Vm CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 





For variety during this month 
that is neither winter nor spring, 
try a delicious but easy French di 
For the first course, onion soup; 
for the second, chicken in 


mushroom sauce with minted peag 


Then, as the perfect climax, 
French pancakes. 


call 
1 
| 


STUART 


Se NY) 


While guests look on, complete the dessert 
in a chafing dish as the French do. 
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crust is. 








| Why was this pic- 
ture taken with the 
pie only partly 
_ filled? Just so you 
can see how extra 
flaky and delicious 
Swift’ning pie- 


NEWS in this RECIPE 


MARTHA LOGAN HAS AN EASY TRICK THAT MEANS SUCCESS! 


scious fillings get’ ohs ‘and ‘ahs-but 









FLAKY. SWIFTNING PIECRUST 


Yield: One 9” pie shell 


1% cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
Combine flour and salt. Cut 
in Swift’ning until mixture 
is consistency of corn meal. 
Sprinkle with cold water, a 
little at a time, over differ- 
ent parts of mixture, tossing 
lightly with a fork. Use as 
little water as possible, just 
enough to dampen flour 
mixture. 
Now for that special trick... 
Put dough on waxed paper. 
Press gently with the paper 
into a ball and let stand at 
room temperature for 15 to 20 
minutes. That’s all there is 
to it. Yet this simple trick 


Yo cup Swift’ning 

2 to 3 tbsp. water 
of ‘‘resting’’ the dough helps 
even beginners to success. 

On lightly floured cloth, 
roll dough %” thick to fit 9” 
pan. Fit into pan; do not 
stretch dough. Flute edge; 
prick with a fork in several 
places. Bake in a very hot 
oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 min. 

The party-pretty pie 
shown here has a chocolate 
filling: It’s topped with 
whipped cream flavored 
with mint extract and tinted 
palest pink. The border? 
Shavings of semi-sweet 
chocolate. 


Only Swift’ning gives you such flaky, tender piecrust 


plus such light, rich cakes plus such delicious fried 
foods plus so much nutrition! You can count on— 


SWIFT... 70 serve your 
Family betyer 


RECIPE. \___' 





















for enjoyment 


Tune in DON McNEILL 
The Breakfast Club; ABC 
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witthing 


will make yours flakier than 













any other shortening...and 


more digestible,too 


*Swift’ning is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s Shortening. 
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s Never > MILLION LION WO WOMEN FUN Opp 


po are Paying Up to 3® tor ap, 
* == unbreakable 


PLAS-TEX 


wastebasket 


They want a wastebasket that can take sog 
towels, cold cream soaked cleansing tissues a 
even that fearsome nail- polish remover without 

a sign of wear or tear! These unbreakable 
“squeeze bottle plastic” wastebaskets are 
rustproof, dentproof and completely washable. 
Make sure of top quality and value. 

Look for the Plas-Tex eagle! 


Plas-Tex has a color and size for 
your bathroom, kitchen, bedroom 
and den. Your Choice of red, 
yellow, white, apple-green, 

be coral or chartreuse. 













Oval 
$2.69 


See the matching Plas-Tex 
Breadbox (extra large) and 
Canister Set (unbreakable) 
at your favorite 
housewares store soon. 


“For Cheerful Kitchens,’ 
colorful folder, shows all 
Plas-Tex housewares. 
Yours free. Write for it. 


‘oop 
DESIGN 


KG aunt ors Ory 


S$“ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Ln 


ot 
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THE PLAS-TEX CORPORATION 
2525 Military Avenue, Los Angeles 64, California 


JOLLY TIME POP CORN 


POPS MOST-TASTES BEST! 





There’s a Ritz Cloth for every 
household cleaning purpose 


Si 1892 


nce 


On sale at leading hardware and department stores 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 FRANKLIN ST.. N.Y. 13 











New Miracle Jelly... 


CUTS OVEN 
ACO GREASE IAG 


MAGIC! 









5’ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


48 sovcenste wis 


No scraping! No 
steel wool! No razor 
blades! No ammonia! 
Even hard -crusted, 
baked-on grease 
wipes right off, 
leaves oven, burners, 
racks, grills, walls 
sparkling clean! Try 
new Easy-Off today! 


8 oz. jar only. .. 69¢ 
16 oz. economy jar 98¢ 
OVEN 
CLEANER 


EXTON searches the four cor- 
S ners of the world to bring you 
fish and sea food delicacies that 
make your salads, entrees and 
hors d’oeuvres truly “out of this 
world.” Only the choicest, most 
delicate portions are packed un- 
der the Sexton Quality label. 
Tuna, lobster, sardines, smoked 
oysters and caviar are in the bet- 
ter independent food stores 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chic ago, Ill. 
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not one to go into ecstasies over desserts, 
but this one has me. There’s nothing tricky 
in the making, it simply can’t go wrong 
and if people don’t rave—well, I give up. 
The crépes, French pancakes, are spread 
with apricot preserves, rolled, heated in an 
apricot sauce and served with a sprinkling 
of very fine granulated sugar. This is very 
much like crépes Suzette, but so much better, 
I think. Both the crépes and the sauce can be 
made the day before. .. . Now to recipes, and 
high time. These will serve six. 


ONION-SOUP GRATINEE 


Peel and slice 5 medium-large onions and 
separate into rings. Melt 2 tablespoons but- 
ter or margarine in a heavy saucepan, add 1 
small clove garlic, finely minced, and the 
onions and cook gently, stirring often, until 
onions are lightly browned. The garlic is op- 
tional, but I think it improves the flavor. 
Add 61% cups beef bouillon, cover and cook 
until onions are barely tender—about 15 
minutes. The bouillon can be homemade, 
canned or made with bouillon powder or 
cubes. Add a few dashes Tabasco and salt if 
needed. Toast 6 fairly thick slices French 
bread and let them dry thoroughly in a low 
oven. This much can be done well in advance. 
About half an hour before serving, bring 
soup to a boil and divide it among 6 indi- 
vidual earthenware casseroles or other oven- 
proof soup cups. Put a piece of the toast in 
each, sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese, 
heap with a generous layer of grated Gruyére 
cheese and sprinkle top with more Parmesan. 
Put casseroles in a hot—475° F.—oven until 
cheese melts, then place under broiler until 
tops are browned and bubbling. This thick 
layer of cheese has a stringy consistency. 


POULET AUX CHAMPIGNONS 


Wash and dry, inside and out, a 4-to-414- 
pound roasting chicken. (I’m all for the 44% 
pounds.) Rub with salt, pepper and mono- 
sodium glutamate and then with a generous 
coating of softened butter or margarine. 
In the bottom of a casserole or Dutch oven 
with a tight-fitting lid put | sprig parsley, 1 
small stalk celery. 1 small carrot cut into 
chunks, and 2 slices onion. Add chicken, 
breast side up, cover and bakein a moderate— 
350° F.—oven until tender—about 11% 
hours, although I can’t predict cooking time 
exactly. Twice during cooking baste with 
juice which will accumulate in bottom of pot 
and dot with a little more butter or mar- 
garine. When tender, remove lid and place 
under broiler. Turn chicken occasionally un- 
til all sides are a crisp golden brown. Remove 
chicken, carve into pieces for serving and 
strain broth. When the broth is cool chicken 
fat will rise to the top and as much as possible 
should be skimmed off. 

While chicken is cooking, pressure-cook or 
simmer the neck, gizzard and heart in | cup 
salted water; strain and combine with broth 
from chicken. Add enough water to make 214 
cups liquid in all. In a heavy saucepan melt 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine, blend in-3 
tablespoons flour and cook over low heat un- 
til color darkens just a little. Add chicken 
stock and stir over moderate heat until it 
boils. Mix | teaspoon prepared mustard with 
a little water and add this to sauce with 34 
pound mushrooms, thinly sliced. Cook until 
mushrooms are tender—about 5 minutes. 
Add 1 cup julienne strips of cooked smoked 
ham, | cup thick coiamercial sour cream and 
Stir well, 
and correct if needed. 
Spoon some of the sauce into the bottom 


2 tablespoons chopped parsley. 
taste for seasoning 


of a shallow casserole or an ovenproof plat- 
ter and add pieces of chicken and the remain- 
ing sauce. Keep in very low oven until ready 
to serve dinner. This final stay in the oven is 
not only handy for the hostess but important 
to the dish, because the chicken will absorb 
some of the taste of the sauce. Garnish with 
large tufts of water cress. 


MINTED PEAS 


Cut carrots into very slender sticks about 
Put these with fresh or frozen 
peas in the top of a double boiler with very 


114” long. 


little water, cover and cook over boiling water 





LADIES' HOME 


New, 
easy Way 
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tasty, ripe ted cherries ov 
the can into the crust. Ge 
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and for good 

old-fashioned 

homemade = / RS 
aa “SLICED, 


apple pie- - \xdlPptes’ 
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PIE-SLICED APPL: 


Tart, firm, pie-perfe¢) 
apples—we slice ’em 
you spice ’em, and bal} }. 
Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, New k 
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ly tender. Canned peas, the tiny 
be used instead of fresh or frozen 
is case drain liquid into the pan, 
ots and when they are tender add 
Season with salt and pepper, add 2 
1s chopped mint leaves, 14 head 
redded, and a good piece of butter 
ne. Keep hot in double boiler until 
Prve. 


>) OF ARTICHOKE HEARTS 
AND GREENS 


n artichoke hearts and have plenty 
ad greens, thoroughly dried. I use 
ket to drain greens, but I like also 
them on linen tea towels so that 
all moisture will be absorbed. 
sden salad bowl with a split clove 
and make a chapon—a crust of 
ned all over with garlic. Put greens 
d add chapon, salt, freshly ground 
er, salad oil and wine vinegar. Be 
ith the oil and very stingy with 
r until you have tasted. Vinegars 
irtness and it’s so easy to make a 
jd too sour. There should be just 
ynegar to sharpen the taste—not 
dominate the delicate flavor of the 
oil, Toss well with a folding mo- 
st séasoning, add artichoke hearts 
‘ain, but cautiously so that the ten- 
ke hearts remain whole. Remove 
ore serving. 


CREPES ABRICOT 


Je crépes is not at all difficult. but it 

suming, so | advise getting rid of 
te day before. If this be heresy, so 
done it many, many times with 
success. For the batter, beat 3 
(until light, add 1 teaspoon salt, 


jately 1 scant cup flour, 2 cups 
tablespoons melted butter. In a 


nelt a little butter or margarine. 
all amount of batter, tilt skillet 
that entire bottom is covered 
cook over medium heat until 


SOMETHING OLD, 


CONTINUED 


she doesn’t get overtired with 
y ding,” Candy worried. 

y/aat she won’! do.”’ Eliza foldéd her 
\ her stomach. “‘ Miss Catty will see 
is young lady Mrs. Goodwin has 
‘nouse, like a secretary you might 
ore so. And a sweet young lady 
; quiet and nice-mannered, no 
ull. I said to Cobb only last night, 
what you will, 
give that girl 


1 > her coffee cup. 
ay eyes, any girl 
[opean country, 
ome, family or 
)}upport, must inevitably be in a 
itd state. Nevertheless, she her- 
‘vious about Miss Kathi Osterman; 
of bed (having eaten the egg) 
to dress. 

| described Miss Osterman as one 
Oyher’s Projects. 

Lthas spent the last four or five 
© governess to that Benson wom- 
man-eating monsters—imagine!”’ 
said. “When mother found her, 
the verge of collapse, so mother 


Le SF 


top-floor bedrooms, and when 
| objected, mother waved her ten- 


| ‘Jane’s wedding’ and swam away. 
1 madly efficient, hard as nails and 
Invisible. But at least her face 
»lue, the way it was when mother 
> it her home.” 
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ringing,’ I said. 
. e off now. Eat Beerhinetin’ the! world 
mt, and Candy depends on women. 


—LORD BEACONSFIELD 
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paper. Repeat until all batter is used, stack- 
ing pancakes one on top of another with a 
piece of waxed paper separating them. This 
amount should make 15 pancakes. The bat- 
ter may be poured from a pitcher or a ladle. 
You will soon learn to judge just how much 
to pour for each crépe. 

To make the sauce, empty 2 cans apricot 
nectar into a saucepan, add the grated rind 
of 1 orange, the juice of 1 lemon, | or 2 
tablespoons butter or margarine and cook, 
uncovered, 5 minutes. 

Sometime the day of the party spread 
each pancake with apricot preserves, roll into 
a cylinder and put into a shallow pan or cas- 
serole. Don’t stack them—lay them side by 
side and use two pans if necessary. Spoon 
some of the sauce over the pancakes to keep 
them moist and cover pan with lid or alu- 
minum foil. While the main part of the meal 
is being eaten put them in a hot—400° F.— 
oven so that they will be piping hot and heat 
remaining sauce to boiling point. Serve on 
hot plates, 2 crépes to a serving with plenty 
of sauce poured over them, and a top sprin- 
kling of very fine granulated sugar. If you 
like, add a little Cointreau to the sauce. 


Service. This is not the least-complicated 
meal I have ever offered, but it’s manageable 
from the service end and I hope it’s worth a 
little extra planning. I have only one sugges- 
tion in this department, which is that the 
dessert be finished and served in either the 
dining room or the living room. This pre- 
supposes that you have some sort of cooking 
device and either a crépe Suzette pan or a 
large shallow casserole. The pan of crépes 
should be brought to the scene of action and 
set on the already lighted or heated cooking 
device. Beside you are a stack of warm plates, 
a bowl of very fine granulated sugar and a 
pitcher of the sauce, which should be boiling 
hot. Pour the sauce over the c7répes and wait 
until it is hot enough to bubble. Now for the 
finishing touch. If you like the idea, pour 
some cognac into the pan, wait until it has a 
chance to heat a little, then ignite it. The blue 
flame looks so pretty as it burns away all the 
alcohol, leaving only the added taste of the 
cognac. A slightly spectacular and decidedly 
French finale. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FROM PAGE 48 


The library had been turned over to Miss 
Osterman as her office. Candy paused in the 
doorway. Beside the big flat-topped desk, 
talking to Mrs. Goodwin, stood a tall, slim 


girl with the beautiful posture of a bygone | 


day. Her hair was of that dark silkiness that 
curls thickly when it is loosened; now it was 
brushed as flat as a Puritan’s and done ina 
knot at the back of her head. But it was her 
dark eyes that interested 
Candy: their expression, 
that should have been 
trusting, was watchful. And 
her lips, that were meant to 
be deliciously curved, were 
straight and very firm. 
She managed to give her 
plain white cotton shirt 
and black wool skirt an 
indefinable air of elegance. Candy decided 
that Kathi Osterman might well be efficient, 
but she was certainly not invisible. 

“And at eleven, Mrs. Goodwin, the dress- 
maker,’’ Miss Osterman was saying. ‘‘ Miss 
Jane said she wouldn’t be home for lunch. 
You do not forget that Mrs. Colt and Dr. 
Goodwin Colt arrive by the middle of the 
day?” 

Candy emitted a strangled groan. ‘Mother! 
You don’t mean Cousin Rita is going to be 
right here in the house?”’ 

Her mother turned. “Darling, come in! 
This is Kathi Osterman, who is simply 
indispensable to us all. Of course Cousin 
Rita will be here in the house. For two weeks, 
in fact.’’ 

Smiling, Candy put out her hand; hesi- 
tantly, Miss Osterman took it; Candy turned 
back to her mother. ‘‘How could you?”’ she 


demanded reproachfully. ‘‘She’s always hav- | 
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See, Smell, Taste the Difference! 


You don’t need charcoal to “charcoal” broil. Just brush Hy 
steaks, chops, hamburgers with Kitchen Bouquet—your Hii 
broiler does the rest! That tempting “charcoal” broiled 
crust helps seal in all the savory meat juices! 


Get more meat for youremoney! Cook the 
Low-Temperature Kitchen Bouquet Way! 


Find full information on modern, low-temperature cook- 
ing—along with many exciting recipes—in the folder in 
/ each Kitchen Bouquet package. For over 75 years, good 
cooks have depended on Kitchen Bouquet to give meats, 
fish, poultry and gravy rich brown color, stepped-up flavor! 
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BinB Broiled in Butter 
MUSH ROOM FOR QUICK, DELICIOUS 


| 
I 
\| 
LOW-CALORIE DISHES! | 
Give everyday dishes a “‘party touch”’... No Work, / 


make them go farther, too! Just add a No waste 
can or two of B in B Broiled in Butter 

Mushrooms. These choice hothouse 
beauties are real “‘lifesavers”’ for 
unexpected guests! 


BROILED PLATTER Be 
Simmer B in B Mushrooms in their 

own buttery broth. Drain, arrange on 
platter of broiled chops, poultry, 
hamburgers or fish. Serve ringed with 

your favorite vegetables. Eat your fill... 

B in B Mushrooms are low in calories, 

low in cost, high in appetite appeal! 


3 Convenient Styles! 


B in B Whole Crowns 
B in B Sliced Mushrooms 
B in B Chopped Mushrooms 


a Bin B BROILED in BUTTER MUSHROOMS and KITCHEN BOUQUET 
are products of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., West Chester, Pa. 
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Tampax 


can even be 


worn in tub 


or shower 
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If you’re used to bulky external pads, 
this may sound unbelievable. But the 
reason Tampax sanitary protection can 
be worn in tub or shower is because it’s 
worn internally. 

Everything about Tampax is small and 
dainty. The throwaway applicator, for 
instance. The fact that Tampax is easily 
disposed of. The discovery that a whole 
month’s supply slips into the purse. 
Yes, once you change to Tampax, you're 
due for many pleasant surprises. 

One of the pleasantest is the way 
Tampax protects you against odor. An- 
other nice thing is that it eliminates the 
whole cumbersome belt-pin-pad harness. 
(Tampax doesn’t show; once it’s in place, 
you can’t feel it; you almost forget it’s 
there.) 

Tampax is a doctor's answer to all 
these monthly problems, and everything 
about it strikes millions of women as 
ideal. Get it in your choice of 3 ab- 
sorbencies—Regular, Super, Junior—at 
any drug or notion counter. Economy 
size gives an average 4-months’ supply. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 








TAMPAX INCORPORATED LHJ-34-F 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax 1 enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below 
( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name__ 7 
Address, 

City State 





ing an attack of some sort, or getting her feel- 
ings hurt and being resigned.” 

Mrs. Goodwin observed placidly that 
Cousin Rita was just thick-skinned. “And a 
very low I.Q. of course. I keep telling your 
father that, but he says I don’t understand 
her. However, we mustn’t forget for a mo- 
ment that she’s your father’s first cousin— 
although I must say I try to, constantly. I 
haven’t seen Goodwin in—oh, years. He was 
such a dear little boy. So solid,” she said ab- 
sently. ““So—well—even at twelve. You re- 
member Goodwin, dear!” 

““Vaguely,”” Candy said. “J remember he 
cut a hole in the back of my Teddy bear and 
restuffed him. Pooh looked much better after- 
ward—less tubercular, sort of. He sewed it 
up again too. Win, I mean.” 

‘“‘Well, there you are. Medical school, or 
perhaps he’s an intern by now. Time does fly 
so—which reminds me, Kathi: Madame 
Francine did say she’d have the veil ready 
for Jane to try on?” 

Candy left them. 

When she got back at noon, soprano 
shrieks from above told her that the guests 
had arrived. 

In the library, Cousin Rita greeted her 
with a series of caws, like a disturbed bird. 
“And this, dear, is your Cousin Win,”’ she 
crowed. “‘You remember Win!” 

Win, who had been standing before the 
fireplace, came forward to greet Candy. She 
had a quick impression of that solidity her 
mother had remembered—and something 
more: kindly, observant eyes, a shock of dark 
hair, a warm, enveloping hand... . On an 
impulse, Candy kissed him cordially. 

“Hi!’”’? Win said in pleased surprise. “I 
thought you’d have forgotten all about your 
first-cousin-once-removed—once they re- 
moved me!” 

Candy laughed. “‘ How could I forget you? 
You saved Pooh’s life! But you’re not so fat 
as you used to be, Cousin Goodwin. You were 
a very—er—sturdy twelve.” 

“And neither are you, Cousin Candace. 
You were a very matronly ten.” They grinned 
at each other. 

Cousin Rita turned to Mrs. Goodwin. 
“He’s a real doctor now, you know, Dacey! 
Fancy — Doctor Colt! I feel a thousand years 
old!” 

And because there was a mysterious qual- 
ity in Cousin Rita that not only absorbed 
flattery, but screamed silently and continu- 
ally for it, Candy heard herself saying, 
“Why, Cousin Rita, no one would ever guess 
that you were Win’s mother!”’ 

Cousin Rita did something serpentine 
with her neck and said nonsense, she was an 
old woman and no use to anyone any more. 
Win turned his honest gaze to his shoes, 
which he examined carefully. And Cobb, to 
everyone’s relief, announced luncheon. 

“Oh, good,” said Mrs. Goodwin, and 
added hastily, “I mean I’m hungry. Now, 
where is Miss Osterman?” 


Cousin RITA ran her fingers down her 
pearls, a gesture which gave her the curious 
effect of preening her feathers. “ Just like you 
to look after this bedraggled little waif, 
Dacey! And so good to her, too—meals at the 
table, where anyone else —— I mean to say, 
a tray up here 

Mrs. Goodwin fixed Cousin Rita with a 
fiery gaze which had unhorsed stronger char- 
acters. ““My dear Rita, Miss Osterman is a 
lady —and in the best of health. I can see no 
reason why she should have her meals ona 
tray.” 

“My dear!”’ Cousin Rita warbled. ‘Of 
course! I mean of course not! And trays such 
a bother—well, I mean After all, 
Dacey, dear, nobody is more sensitive than 
Iam! That,” said Cousin Rita, drifting down 
the stairs, “has been the cross I’ve had to 
bear: I feel things more deeply than other 
people. Doctor Willis once said to me 

“Ah, here she is,” said Mrs. Goodwin 
briskly. “Rita, my dear, this is Miss Oster- 
man. And this, Kathi, is Doctor Colt.” 

Candy was able during lunch to examine 
Win Colt more closely. He had, she decided, 
the sort of face that wears well: the square 
jaw, the blunt nose, the finely shaped head 
would all defeat the years. He looks, Candy 





thought, more interested in the rest of the world 
than in himself... . : 

Under cover of his mother’s conversation, 
he asked Candy quiet questions about Sarah 
and David, about Bill, about their new 
house in Queenstown; but as lunch pro- 
gressed, Candy noticed that his eyes went 
more and more often across the table to 
Kathi Osterman’s dark head. Never once did 
Kathi intercept Win’s glance—but Cousin 
Rita did. Her gaze sharpened, her monologue 
slowed. . . . She turned graciously to Kathi: 

“And you, Miss—Er? You are a native 
of—where? If I may ask.” 

Kathi looked up swiftly. “Of course, Mrs. 
Colt. Iam from Vienna.” 

“Ah!” Cousin Rita gave a long, rising 
scream that caused Cobb, passing the soufflé, 
to leap like a chamois. “Im Alt Wien! I re- 
member when I was a girl—that coffee and 


MIRACLES 


By GEORGIE 
STARBUCK GALBRAITH 


In wonderment they held 
their breath 

When the Man from Nazareth 

Multiplied the fish and bread. 

**A holy miracle!’ they said. 


Yet daily they had watched 
the sea 

Increasing fishes endlessly; 

Daily watched the fruited vine 

Changing water into wine; 

Watched the cosmic capsule, 
seed, 

Conjure blade and stalk the 
breed, 

Loaf on loaf on countless loaf. 

Marvel? Not the simplest oaf. 


The wonder, then, the cause 
for awe 

Was not what but that they saw 

Whose purblind eyes could not 
discern 

Miracles at every turn! 


whipped cream—the waltzes—the romance. 
And of course it was there that—ah, well... 
the Count Hogany ——”’ 

She closed her eyes and tipped back her 
head, a mystical smile on her lips. Cobb re- 
spectfully touched her shoulder with the cas- 
serole, which was hot. Cousin Rita returned 
abruptly to the present. 

“And I understand you are helping Mrs. 
Goodwin with her daughter’s wedding? Such 
an undertaking —a big wedding! I always say 
I’m so lucky to have a son instead of a daugh- 
ter! Just in fun, of course—but what would 
you do, Dacey, with a boy who simply re- 
fuses to marry? I scold him and plead with 
him, but I’m afraid, I’m afraid I make him 
too comfortable. We’re so companionable, 
you know—aren’t we, Win?” 

Win gave his mother a smile, not unlike 
the Mona Lisa’s. 

Mrs. Goodwin said in a surprisingly loud 
voice that she thought it would be a good 
idea to have coffee in the library. 

The telephone rang. Kathi went away and 
in a moment was back again. To Candy she 
said, “It is Miss Jane, Mrs. Stewart. She says 
there are two extra tickets for Diamonds in 
the Sky and would you like them, please?” 

Candy turned. ‘Cousin Rita, why don’t 
you and Win go? I’ve seen it and it’s awfully 
good.”’ 

“My dear’’—Cousin Rita lay back 
limply—“‘after a day like this—impacts— 
personalities—moods—atmospheres—I am 
invariably spent. It would be quite out of the 
question for me. Goodwin ——’”’ 

“Of course, mother. It’s nice of you, 
Candy,” Win said. He turned to Kathi. 
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“How about you, Miss Osterman? 
seen it? Will you share the tickets y 
Cousin Rita’s eyes and mouth { 
but before she could speak, Mrs, 
cried brightly, ‘“‘Now that’s a wond 
Kathi needs a little fun —she’s bee; 
too hard. Win, why don’t you arra | 
Jane right now? And Rita, you e 
upstairs with me and lie down. 
your nervous system ——” 7 
Like a very small tug in chay 
Queen Mary, Mrs. Goodwin m4 
Cousin Rita out of the room. — 
Win smiled down at Kathi. “Ye 
said you’d come.” =) 
¥i 
K ati looked up, her dark eyes 
but before she could answer, Cou 
voice rose from the stairs, clear aj 
“Yes, he 7s a dear boy, Dacey 
only fault is that he simply can 
lame ducks! If you could see some} 
draggled derelicts he ——” Her vi 
off abruptly. 
“Now,” said Win in a flat void 
have to go with me.” 
Looking straight ahead of her, K 
“Why?” 
“Because I need attention. I,” 
grandly, ‘“‘am a visitor.” 
“And I,” Kathi agreed lightly, 
ployee. Very well, Doctor Colt 
For a moment they looked at 
Then Win said, “‘See you this ever 
left the room. 
Candy sat quite still in a co 
library, watching Kathi’s dark h 
bent over her desk. I suppose, Cand 
if she hadn't grown a little tough, s 
live in this kind of job. But how to 
It was impossible to tell: Kath 
was as empty of any expression 
wall—and, like a wall, it forbadet 
Is she angry—hurt—resentful—lo 
she want to go with him—or doesn 
all, one way or the other ? Candy 
she excited at the prospect of the eve 
or is she just as coldly efficient 
scribed her? Candy tried to 1 
Osterman at the theater, in a bl 
a stiff white cotton blouse. . . ‘ 
suppose she hadn’t the proper clo 
neither time nor money to get tf 
pulsively, Candy leaned forward. 
“Miss Osterman—Kathi—I hay 
taffeta cocktail dress that the cleane 
May I leave it on your bed? Ther 
hat too. You—you may not want} 
had a good time in it ——” “(| 
Kathi Osterman took a quick bi 
dark eyes were brilliant as she | 
Candy, but she spoke with an effé 
restraint. ““Thank you so much for 
Stewart. I have not a suitable dress 
love to wear it.” 












































For the next two days, the tall 
was filled with the spiraling rush o 
tion. Doors slammed, voices 
steps hurried and bells rang ups 
down. In the midst of it all, Kathi 
big leather-topped desk in the libr 
ing briskly to photographers, dré 
florists, caterers, bridesmaids, ushel 
friends who had not yet sent a 
present and wanted to know what 
really needed. Kathi was a cool lit 
beaten upon by a rising tide of 
packages, letters, telegrams, and] 
lists. 

Candy got back from a long da} 
ping late on Thursday afternoon. 
was extraordinarily quiet: Cobb 
the kitchen, the children in the p 
Goodwin and Jane still out. 

As she reached the landing, tl 
door framed a picture. The roo 
shadowy cave; the desk lamp thr 
liant ring of light on Kathi’s glear 
hair. Win was standing facing her 
broad back to the door. 

‘“No,’’ Kathi whispered. “Ng 
Colt—I cannot.” ; 

Candy stood quite still. Instine 
that it was better to eavesdrop on 
versation than to interrupt it. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 17! 


<i: “Before I used Noxzema, my face 
y eeled in spots, it was so dry,” says 
14 of Woodridge, N. J. “Noxzema has 
‘47 complexion look smoother, clearer, 
‘specially like its greaselessness.” 


2 


ihes*: “Noxzema’s ‘cream-wash’ has 
iyonders for my complexion,” says Jewel 
fof Salt Lake City, Utah. “It quickly 
eal my skin and helps keep it looking 
sooth and free of blemishes*!” 
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nilO days 


vith DOCTORS HOME FACIAL e232: 


new, different beauty care 


as skin look fresher, prettier 
2Ips keep it that way, too! 


ren’'t entirely satisfied with your com- 
-here’s wonderful beauty news for you! 
1ous skin doctor worked out a new cleans- 
hod and a wonderfully effective home 
routine —all rolled-in-one! It helps your 
%k fresher, smoother, lovelier and helps 
:p it that way! 


Why it’s so successful! 


w beauty care owes its amazing effective- 
the unique qualities of Noxzema. This 
Sreaseless beauty cream is a combina- 
softening, soothing, and cleansing ingre- 
ffered by no other leading beauty cream. 
Ss medicated—aids healing—helps keep 
king fresh and clear! 

seless Noxzema actually washes off in 


water, helps smooth and freshen skin at the same 
time it cleans off stale make-up and dirt. 


Feel the exhilarating tingle! 


The moment you smooth on Noxzema, you feel 
a wonderful, cool, refreshing tingle. That tingle 
tells you Noxzema’s beauty action is starting to 
work on your skin problem—helping your com- 
plexion look fresher, smoother, prettier. 

Hundreds of letters praise Noxzema’s quick 
help for dry, rough, flaky skin; “externally-caused 
blemishes; and for that dull, lifeless, half-clean 
look of many so-called normal complexions. 

Like to help your skin look fresher, prettier? 
Then, tonight do this: 


1. Cleanse your face by washing 
with Noxzema and water. Smooth on 
Noxzema; wring out a cloth in warm 
water and wash as if using soap. See 
how stale make-up and dirt disap- 
pear. How fresh your skin looks and 
feels—not dry, or drawn! 











2. Night Cream: Noxzema sup- f 

plies a protective film of oil-and- [= 

moisture— helps keep skin looking a 
— 





fresh and lovely. (Pat a bit extra 
over any externally-caused blem- 
ishes. Noxzema is medicated to help 
heal them, fast!) Greaseless, too. 


3. Make-up base: In the morning, 
‘cream-wash’; then apply Noxzema 
as a long-lasting powder base. 


It works or money back! In clin- 
ical tests, Noxzema helped 4 out of 
5 women with skin problems to have 
lovelier looking complexions. Try it 
for 10 days—if you don’t look lovelier—return jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore—money back! 


Look lovelier offer! Get 40¢ trial jar of Noxzema 
for only 29¢ plus tax at drug, cosmetic counters. See 
how lovely it helps your skin look, then get 10 oz. 
economy jar for only 89¢ plus tax. 


NOXZEMA:::. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176 

Win leaned over the desk, his big square 
hands spread out under the light. “Listen, 
Kathi,” he said, his voice low, “‘ you’ve got to 
tell me. Why won’t you?” 

Kathi said nothing, stonily. 

He stood up straight. ““ What did you do— 
before you came to America?”’ he asked. 

Kathi looked startled. ‘Do? I worked for 
your Government. Trying to trace displaced 
children. Lost children. You see’’—her smile 
was brief—‘“‘that is what I was myself.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Win slowly. “I see. Listen, 
Kathi—do you want to be an American?” 


“But of course!”” Color rushed into her 
cheeks. 

“Then,” said Win steadily, ““you’ve got to 
stop being a European.”’ 

“But ——” 

“You just told me that you wouldn’t go 
out with me this evening because it wasn’t 
right for a secretary to have dinner with a 
member of her employer’s family. It wasn’t— 
what was the word you used?” 

““Correct,’”’ said Kathi stiffly. 

“Tt wasn’t correct. That,’’ said Win with 
some force, ‘‘is not only silly—it is disgust- 
ing!”’ 

“Disgusting ?’’ Kathi stared. 


“Yes.’”’ They looked at each other. Then 
Win said, ‘‘I’ll meet you downstairs in half 
an hour.” 

“No,” said Kathi. 

There was a long moment of silence. Then 
Win turned, walked out of the room and up 
the stairs; he never even glanced at the land- 
ing where Candy stood. 

There were eight people at dinner that 
evening: Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin; Jane and 
her fiancé, Christopher Bement; Candy, 
Miss Osterman, Cousin Rita, Goodwin. 


Bill arrived late on Friday night from 
Queenstown, and Candy went to sleep with 
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Gay-go-on cottons 
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for the Toddlertown set 


Little fireballs keep slick ’n’ happy in Carter’s 
easy-on, easy-off cotton knits with famous Jiffon® 
necks—Nevabind® underarms. Carter’s 
Diapenda® tapes speed changes . . . save 


little shirt tails. Whirl-away Carter cottons 


wash in minutes . . . need no ironing. 
They’re Carter-Set . . . will not 
shrink out of fit. 


Starting 
clockwise with 


bell ringer 


JIFFON-NEVABIND 
GOWN with Handy-Cuffs, 
tied hemline Pastels or Rosebud 


print. 3—6 mos. $1.50—$1.69. 


ROSEBUD PANTI-DRESS., Adjustable 
hem. Jiffon-Nevabind style. Pink, blue 
or yellow print. 6 mos.—2 yrs, $2.35, 


TWO-PIECE CREEPER snap-fastened at 
shoulders with adjustable straps. Seamless 
Nevabind underarms. White top. Blue, green 

or yellow pant. 6 mos.—2 yrs. $2.75. 

TYKES SHIRT with Nevaslip shoulders, seamless 
body. White. 2—8 yrs. 79¢—85¢. 

TYKES PANT with exclusive no-droop two-way 
construction. White. 1—8 yrs. 69¢—85¢. 


JIFFON-NEVABIND SHIRT. Diapenda tapes. White. 
Birth—3 yrs. Pastels to 114 yrs. only. About 79¢. 


The William Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass. 


test ‘4 ‘ - 
7== Carlers makes fine underwear for the entire family 
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his voice still murmuring in the da 
the new office, the children’s new ¢ 
measurements of the living-room wj 

The week end was kaleidoscopid 
parties, teas, a luncheon at Prunella 
(the small dark bridesmaid), and 
party given by Hat Hawkins (the) 
bridesmaid). Afterward everyone w 
Mermaid Room. 

Candy, dancing with Win 
the best orchestras in the worl 
self thinking of Kathi. Miss O 
competent, self-effacing secrete 
than ten blocks distant, was yet 
as though she were still lost in E 
does it feel, Candy wondered suc 
watch us all—Jane, Prunella, Ha 
body—dashing in and out of the hé 
a care in the world, laughing, chat 
last night and tomorrow night, sle 
and being waited on, taking our foo 
clothes and our good fortune all fon 
Does Kathi resent us? Is she env 
lives and bitter about her own? V 
Kathi feel? ) 

Candy thought, I wish there we 
talk with her. Kathi ought to have 


= 
i 


Olt} 


Monday came. Candy spent th 
Mustard Hill. She got back to towr 
that most glamorous hour of the 
when the blue darkness begins to 
with lights and there is a curious 
of anticipation in the air. She r 
all the hundreds of times she had. 
this street at this hour, hurryi 
home, and she went back now 
imagining of her childhood: tha 
lift the front off the house, as tho 
built for dolls, and look at the 1 
who lived inside. 

Now, she thought, Eliza wil 
kitchen, busy with dinner, and C 
setting the dining-room table. O 
floor, Kathi will be at the big d 
brary ; Daddy will be reading the eve 
in front of the living-room fire 
will be at her dressing table doing 
Jane will be talking over the telep 
upstairs hall; and Ellen will be giv 
dren their supper in the nursery ont 
where the dormer windows are lig 
In just a moment, I'll be part of t 
dolls’ house. 

But as she opened the front doe 
knew at once that the cozy dream W 
tered. Jane’s voice greeted her fromt 
ing above. 

“Candy! Hurry up! Somethi 
has happened!” 


a@ 


Canvy’s heart plunged. One of the 
had got lost. Bill had been knock 
a truck. Jane’s bridegroom was a ft 
She went up the stairs two at a time 
library, Jane and her mother ano 
stood in the middle of the floor. Car 
nothing but the yellow telegram in 
hand, and her heart seemed to stop. 

Jane clutched her with icy fingel 
Hat Hawkins! Oh, Candy, she’s int 
pital with infectious jaundice!” 

Candy blinked, her breath went ¢ 
long trembling sigh. The children wel 
large in the city, Bill was intact, Chri 
Bement was still a bachelor. She salt 
on the edge of a chair. ‘‘Oh dear, poor 
that’s very serious!” 

“Serious! It’s horrible!” Jane 
“Three bridesmaids instead of four! 
Candy walks with them, they’ll be 
sided !”’ 

Mrs. Goodwin appeared to und 
this remark for she nodded sympathe 

Jane gibbered, ‘‘Oh, Candy, I do we 
to be matron of honor and walk B 
self—and your dress is pale yellow 
theirs are green—and I can’t call up 
body else at the last moment like th 
to be a bridesmaid! And anyway 
tall—oh, what are we going to 
stopped with her mouth open. Then: * 
she cried. ‘‘ Miss Osterman—Kathi— 
be the fourth bridesmaid! Will yo 
please! You’re just Harriet’s size @ 
simply love to have you!” 

Kathi seemed to shrink a little, as 
a rabbit on a lawn. 
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| Mommy uses 
OHNSONS. 
BY POWDER 


, smoothest, silkiest powder in 
orld. A few sprinkles at each 
/change will chase away prick- 
d chafes...keep your baby 
, happy. Sixty years of use 
Yroved its quality and purity. 









“You’ve done so much for my wedding,” 
Jane cried. ‘You're really a part of it al- 
ready—please! For me, Kathi! You'll look 
perfectly beautiful in Hat’s dress!” 

Slowly, Kathi put the telegram down on 
the desk. A splash of color stained each 
cheekbone. 

Candy felt her own heart beating in 
her throat; she wanted desperately to speak 
to Kathi—to assure her that Jane really 
meant it; to point out that there were 
other ways to manage three bridesmaids; to 
convince her that she, Kathi, wasn’t merely 
a convenience, to be used and discarded like 
a stage property, but a person whom they 
had come to like. 


Sir found herself frozen with apprehen- 
sion, unable to move. Kathi looked from 
Mrs. Goodwin to Jane and her lips quivered 
in a tremulous smile. 

“But of course I will do this,’”’ she said 
huskily. “I would love to. I have never been 
a bridesmaid for anyone before. Thank you, 
Jane.” 


And then it was Jane’s wedding day. 

They had just finished breakfast when 
Pish rang the doorbell, rushed up the stairs 
and announced in a high Cassandralike 
voice that her bridesmaid’s gloves, which she 
had just taken out of their box, were an en- 
tirely different color from 
anyone else’s. ; 

“They’re a_ different 
color from anything!” Pish 
said wildly. 

They had gathered in 
the library: Pish, Jane 
and Candy in a semicircle 
around the desk; Kathi 
from sheer habit inher 
accustomed place. Below 
them, the house resounded with ear-splitting 
noises as the caterers assaulted the first floor. 
Up and down the stairs and into and out of 
rooms, an unbelievably transparent young 
man and an astonishingly weighty young 
woman bore iron pails filled to the brim with 
flowers. 

Someone kept shouting, “Joe! Hey, Joe, 
let’s have it!” The doorbell rang, the 
telephone rang, Cobb’s scanty white hair 
stood aloft on his head, somebody howled, 
“Take it easy, Joe—take it easy!’’ And 
Pish’s gloves were Kelly green. 

Kathi stood up, smiling. “But of course— 
I will go and exchange them. I will get the 
right color. Don’t worry, Jane!” 

She ran out. 

The telephone rang. Automatically, Candy 
sat down in Kathi’s chair. Jane’s wedding 
day had begun. 

The next few hours had the effect of an 
Art Film, with impressionistic camera 
angles. . . . The bride’s bouquet arrived, 
borne upstairs by Cobb, who announced 
hoarsely that if anyone expected him to find 
room in the icebox for this —— 

Candy snatched the box and put it in the 
attic, which was cold. 

Cousin Rita rang her bell and demanded 
that Win be sent to her at once. Win, who 
had been helping the invisible Joe move 
chairs, went. 

Five more wedding presents came and 
Mrs. Goodwin said, wildly, that they’d 
just have to wait on the front steps be- 
cause she couldn’t think what to do with 
them. Candy put them in the attic. 

The sexton telephoned to say that the fire 
laws forbade his using candles on the ends of 
the pews as he had been instructed, and what 
was he to do? Mrs. Goodwin advised him, in 
a tone of mild reproof, not to fuss. ‘We're 
all very busy,” she said, and hung up. The 
expressmen came for Jane’s trunk and 
knocked a piece out of the plaster in the up- 
stairs hall. The sexton called back, appar- 
ently in tears. Bill telephoned to say that he 
couldn’t get home for lunch because Mr. 
Denstone wanted him in the office till the 
last possible moment. Cobb announced that 
how anyone expected him to set the table 
with them caterers Cousin Rita rang 
her bell and demanded Win because she had 
mislaid her gray suéde slippers. The floral 
young man wished passionately to know 





Grandpa says the less work 
you have to do for a dol- 
lar, the less work the dol- 
lar will do for you. 


whether anyone had a piece of chewing gum; 
he needed it for a flower arrangement this 
very instant. 

The wedding cake arrived. Candy put it 
in the attic. 

Kathi got back, looking quite unruffled 
and bearing gloves in the proper shade. Just 
behind her came Bill and Mr. Goodwin, 
wearing the self-consciously casual expres- 
sions of two men who are about to go over 
Niagara in a barrel. 

In the library, everyone stood around the 
tea wagon. 

“A sandwich,” said Mrs. Goodwin. “And 
some nice hot soup. Will anyone want any- 
thing else?” 

“Black coffee,’’ said Mr. Goodwin. 
“Where’s Cobb got to?” 

“Everything is in the attic,” said Candy 
loudly. “I’m just warning everybody.” 

“Who feeds the flower people?’’ Bill in- 
quired through a sandwich. ‘Or does she 
just suck his blood?” 

““Where the bee sucks, there suck I,’” 
Win murmured, and added something un- 
intelligible about malnutrition and allergies 
to honey. 

“Did you hear about Hat Hawkins?” 
Candy asked him. “‘Isn’t it horrid? Poor 
Hat!”’ 

“But nice for us,’”’ Win said, smiling at 
Kathi, who glanced up swiftly. She smiled 
back at him, a shy, small 
smile, and Cousin Rita 
cried: 

“Yes—aren’t you a 
lucky little girl! Wearing 
that lovely dress and all 
so unexpected, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Colt,’’ Kathi 
said with no expression at 
all. 

“This whole wedding 
is unexpected!’’ Mrs. Goodwin said. 

“Well, I don’t know, Dacey,’’ Mr. Good- 
win objected mildly. “It seems to me that 
you’ve been planning it for six or eight 
months. Nothing very shotgun about it, 
is there?”’ 

“Oh, not unexpected that way, dear. I 
mean, jaundice. And fire laws. And bright 
green gloves.” 

“What?” inquired Mr. Goodwin, stunned 
for once. 

“And four clocks! Two of them,” said Mrs. 
Goodwin with an air of triumph, “are ship’s 
bells. If it hadn’t been for dear Kathi—we 
haven’t anything else to eat, I’m afraid. I 
feel as though she were one of the family. Or 
have you had enough?”’ 

“Clocks!”’ Jane cried. “‘It’s nearly three! 
In another two hours I’ll be Mrs. Bement.” 


, 


Jane got married. 

She was a beautiful bride; Christopher 
was a handsome groom. The church was 
crowded, the minister was moving, the 
organist talented and the ushers tall. Not a 
bridesmaid teetered on her perilous journey 
up the aisle and Mrs. Goodwin wept deftly 
into a very small handkerchief. Win had a 
taxi waiting for Kathi so that she could get 
back to the house ahead of the bridal party 
for a final checkup. 


Then there was the receiving line, the 
heavy scent of flowery rooms, the indescrib- 
able din of two hundred people, at least one 
hundred and fifty of whom kissed Candy and 
said, ‘‘Candace, my dear, what is this I hear 
about your going away?” 

And finally a great swirling cloud of con- 
fetti and rice, with laughter and guests spill- 
ing out over the sidewalk. The satin slipper 
tied to the back of Christopher’s car, Eliza 
sobbing in the areaway, two policemen 
watching with indulgent smiles. .. . The car 
had started, Jane was waving, the car turned 
the corner—and Jane was gone. 

The last guests melted away. The caterers 
vanished. Cobb and Eliza, with one of the 
two policemen, were having supper in the 
kitchen. 

Candy slowly, wearily, climbed the stairs. 

She walked into the living room... . Rose 
petals on the rug, a cigarette case left on the 
mantel, and somebody’s white suede glove 
on a tableeby the door. Her father sat on 
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Here's the fruit juice that 
Sives you something extra! 


Sunsweet Prune Juice, the only prune juice with pre- 
measured laxative strength, is not diluted with non- 
laxative sweetening agents. What’s more, it’s rich in 
strength-building iron! 

And Sunsweet is not only good for every member of 
the family—it tastes as good as it looks! 

Why don’t you treat them to Sunsweet Prune Juice— 
tomorrow! 


SUNSWEET 


PRUNE JUICE 





A FULL QUART! 


the sofa looking dazed; her mother darted 
about like a bewildered bee. 

“The greatest anticlimax in a man’s life,” 
Mr. Goodwin remarked, “is the moment 
after his daughter has left on her wedding 
trip. There is no jolt in life quite so nasty— 
and I’ve had it twice!” 

“Other people’s weddings,” said Win from 
the fireplace, ‘“‘are very flat. Let’s all go 
dancing!” 

Kathi looked up quickly, her dark eyes 
alight with something like hope, her lips 
softened in excitement. The cool Miss Oster- 
man, of the plain, white shirtwaist and the 
Puritanical hairdo, had been miraculously 
transformed into a cloudy-haired wood 
nymph; and, Candy reflected, the meta- 
morphosis was due to more than a moss- 
green velvet bridesmaid’s dress. 

Candy spoke quickly: ““Oh, yes—let’s! In 
the Mermaid Room!” At Bill’s shocked and 
reproachful face, she added, “I know that 
it’s madly expensive, but we shan’t be able 
to go dancing much in Queenstown.” (And 
Kathi has never been in the Mermaid Room in 
her life.) 

““We shan’t be able to eat much in Queens- 
town, either,’’ Bill prophesied gloomily. 

“This is my party,’”’ Win announced hand- 
somely. ‘‘Cousin 
Pierce and Cousin 
Dacey are coming 
too.” 


_ pushed Mrs. Goodwin aside. He 
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“Brandy,” he said to Bill 0: 
der. Mrs. Goodwin cried, “Oh¢ 
Air! Pierce, dear, do open the w 

But it was Kathi who produ 
bottle of sal volatile; she was 
Win, her hand under Cousin 
Cousin Rita struggled, blinkin 
ing. . . . Kathi took the bra 
Bill, held it to Cousin Rita’s 
Rita’s head jerked furiously, 
shot in a tiny tidal wave over th 
glass, down Cousin Rita’s ex¢ 
chiffon gown. 


| 
>| 


Sir was on her feet, holdi 
staring down at the spreg 
stain. ‘“‘Look what you’ve dong 
fool!” Her voice was no longer} 
birdlike. ‘“You did it deliberaj 
you!” 
“Mother ——’’ Win cried. — 
“Oh, please, Rita dear ‘ 
Goodwin. 
Kathi was silent, motionless, | 
glass held steadily in her hands 


narrow, her mouth thin and twist 
spots of ugly red stood out on he . 
pointed a long, shaking fore ge 





Mr. Goodwin rose. 
“Goodwin, I accept 
your invitation on 
behalf of my wife and 
myself—and no non- 
sense about you- 
young -people-want- 
to-be-alone -and-en- 
joy-yourselves, 
either! I like to waltz. 
In fact, Iam the Fred 
Astaire of my genera- 
tion. And inciden- 


Civilization is a process, not a trick to 
be learned overnight. It is a way of 
behavior which we superanimals 
adopt bit by bit. The surprising and 
hopeful thing is that we adopt it at 
all. Civilization is the slow modifica- 
tion of our old feral qualities, the 
slow growth of others, which we 
test, then discard or retain. An occa- 
sional invention seems to hasten 
things, but chiefly externally: for the 
internal changes in men’s natures 
are slower than glaciers, and it is 
upon the sum of men’s natures that 

















tally, this is my party. 
What’s an extra year 
or two in debtors’ 
prison? Let us_be- 
gone ——’”’ 2 Gen oes Eee See aes 

Mrs. Goodwin said 3 3: == 5 a Xa 

a detached sort of 
way, ‘How about Cousin Rita?”’ 

No one spoke for a moment—and then, 
from the doorway, Cousin Rita’s high bird- 
like tones fluted gaily: ““What about Cousin 
Rita? What do you want Cousin Rita to 
do?” 

Candy thought wildly, But dear Cousin 
Rita, it’s something we don’t want you to do! 

“Mother, we’re all going to the Mermaid 
Room,”’ said Win heartily. “So get your 
things and let’s ——’” 

Cousin Rita’s eyes slipped round the room, 
from Candy to Bill to Win... to Kathi 
Osterman. “Oh, Win,’’ she smiled wanly, 
“T’m so sorry, dearest .. . I was just coming 
down to say that I felt so ——’’ She sank 
into a chair. ‘It’s this exhaustion . . . one of 
my silly little nervous attacks; such a 
nuisance.”” She put out a brave hand .to 
Win. “I shall be all right, my dear. Dacey 
will be here—you mustn’t stay at home for 


” 


me. 


” 


Bur Cousin Dacey is going, too,’’ Win 
said. He swallowed; his bright blue eyes had 
dulled. “Mother, I think you ought just to 
go to bed, don’t you? We won’t be late, and 
you'll be quite all right.” 

Cousin Rita caught her breath, and stared 
at him. Slowly, the tears filled her eyes. 

Mrs. Goodwin said hastily, ‘I’ll stay at 
home with you, Rita. I’m sure that Pierce 
won’t mind.” 

“But mother,” Win cut in, with a note of 
desperation in his voice, ‘honestly, there’s 
nothing the matter with you! I promise 
you—you’re just tired; we’re all tired. Kathi 
is more tired than any of us. She’s had a 
terrific day—a terrific week—we’re all going 
out and have fun and relax and ——”’ 

Cousin Rita gave a strange, long sigh, like 
the air escaping from a big balloon, and fell 
sideways, slowly, bonelessly: so slowly, in 
fact, that Win was able to catch her as she 
fell. 





civilization depends. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated) 
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—CLARENCE DAY 
in After All 


she saw, ne not 
father, amused at the women in} 
but a formidable, white-haired } 
steely gray eyes. “I think we've} 
enough of this. Dacey, will yous 
take Rita upstairs?” 
“Upstairs! Yes—and pack my 
Cousin Rita sobbed. “‘I’ll leave 
tonight!” 
~Oh; “no; Rita ‘dear 
soothed. “It’s Win’s vacation, yo 
arranged it all six months ago. Yd 
ing for two weeks! You won’t 
“Do you think I'll stay a single) 
a house where my own flesh and bl 
a foreign immigrant—nobody kn 
from nobody knows where ——” 
“From Vienna,” said a loud, el 
To Candy’ s astonishment it app ez 


el 
her own. “Kathi Osterman is : 


| 
Mrs. | 


Cousin Rita. And we know all ab 

Cousin Rita wavered, turned; bé 
eyes, she became a weak, pitiful , 
and forsaken woman. “Win!” she 
broken voice. a 

Win moved helplessly toward 
right, mother,”’ he said gently; but 
the room his eyes were on the floor, 
his nice flat ears were a dull red. | 

Kathi stood as though at at 
back stiff and her head high. $I 
while the footsteps mounted up 
all waited in a suffocating silen 
door closed above—and Kathi t 
ran from the room, her green wood 


dress billowing about her. 
Mrs. Goodwin said gently, “Ca 
othi 
us can do.” 


don’t look like that—there’s n 
“T think there’s something Win 
Candy said, her voice tight with fuy 
Bill, can’t you tell him?” 
“Tell him what? That his mo 
werewolf?” 
Bill was slumped in his chair, B 
barometric scalp lock hanging dis 


_| Takes cooking honors for 2ndyyear 


ung Mother 
ins 3 Prizes 
Her Cooking 


‘}istopher thinks that’s a 
:etty ribbon his mother won! 
«of three top awards Mrs. 
mroy took in cooking con- 
-}e North Iowa Fair last year. 
wroy of Mason City is an- 
fhe many prize-winning cooks 
s) Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
’s the speediest, most con- 
treast ever,’”’ she says. ‘‘And 
Ws so easy to use!”’ 
y7ou bake at home, use yeast. 
e best—Fleischmann’s Ac- 
Yeast. It stays fresh for 
sight on your cupboard shelf, 
avays rises in a hurry. 








No. 486A 

NEW OVERSIZE 
“Tray Top” toaster cover 

_ fits any size toaster! 









Provides more “shelf”? area on your table 

yet saves precious space. Adds colorful 
styling to your kitchen while it protects 
your toaster. 

»p” for radio, percolator, cereal 

and sugar, etc. Comes in crystal 

arent red and mottled yellow 
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over one eyebrow. He had been in his office 
from eight in the morning until two in the 
afternoon, had helped to marry Jane until 
eight in the evening—and now was expected 
by an optimistic wife to straighten out emo- 
tional family situations, repair wounded feel- 
ings and give mature advice. 

Candy turned away with a deep, quavering 
sigh. It was too much to ask of any man.... 
Cousin Rita had gone through life wounding 
evéryone around her; Kathi was just another 
of her victims. And Win—well, the kindest 
thing you could say about Win was that he 
was a victim too. 

As Candy toiled up the stairs, her satin 
sandals felt like medieval instruments of 
torture, her eye sockets appeared to be filled 
with hot sand, and the back of her neck was 
very breakable. . . . In the upper hall Win 
was carefully shutting the door of his mother’s 
room. He looked up and saw Candy. 

“She—er—she’s resting,” he said. ‘I’m 
awfully sorry —— I mean, she isn’t always— 
she doesn’t ——’’ He fumbled to a halt, 
caught between burning shame and bitter 
loyalty. Candy, facing him in the dimly lit 
hall, felt singularly little pity for his dilemma. 

“Oh, I know,”’ she said coolly. “It’s just 
that she’s sensitive.” 

Win dug out a cigarette and lit it jerkily. 
“Well, she’s—she’s very highly strung and— 
and—well, yes—sensitive.”’ 

“Has it occurred to you,’’ Candy asked 
coldly, “that sensitivity is a—is a two-way 
street?” 


Sir and Win looked at each other steadily. 
“Some people,’ Candy said, “‘seem to de- 
mand that all the traffic go their way. But 
anyone who gives in to them all the time is 
a—is a ——” 
“Yes,”” said Win in a queer voice. 
Candy put out a penitent hand and 
touched Win’s sleeve. “‘I just meant ——” 
“T know what you meant.’”’ Win ground 
out his cigarette fiercely. He looked up over 
her shoulder, his eyes hard; then, as Candy 
watched, they softened. She turned. Kathi 
came slowly, heavily downstairs from the top 
floor, a bunch of keys dangling in one hand. 
“T must lock up the library,’’ she mur- 
mured. “The wedding presents ——” 
“Wait a second.’’ Win stood solidly in her 
path. “Will you do something for me?”’ 
Kathi raised her dark eyes with infinite 
weariness to his face. ““Of course, Doctor 
Colt.”” 
“Will you have dinner with me tomorrow 


night?” 
She stared at him. She seemed almost 
afraid. ‘“Have ... dinner?” 


“In the Mermaid Room?”’ 

“But—you will be gone!”’ 

He shook his head. “‘I’ll be right here,” 
he told her. 

“Your mother —— 

“My mother doesn’t—she won’t 
Kathi, I don’t think I can explain,’’ Win 
said. ‘Maybe some people are more .. . 
sensitive than others. Maybe that’s typi- 
cally American—and maybe it’s . . . not 
such a good idea.” 

Kathi looked down at the bunch of keys 
clasped tightly in her hands. ‘“We who grow 
up in Europe—maybe we learn too soon, 
too early, to be not so sensitive. It is not a 
nice lesson to learn and maybe it is... 
typically European.” 

“My goodness me!’’ Candy exploded, out 
of the shadows. “‘Getting your feelings hurt 
isn’t national—it’s international! Kathi’s 
just a normal human being. Like Win. 
Like—well, me!” 

“What are you children doing out here in 
the hall?”’ Mrs. Goodwin appeared in her 
doorway, wrapped in a woolly pink dressing 
gown that made her look like old Mrs. 
Rabbit, mother of Peter. 

“We're just having a philosophical discus- 
sion,”’ said Win. ‘Proving that Kathi is an 
American.” 

“Well, of course,’’ said Mrs. Goodwin. 
“But don’t stand out here hissing like a nest 
of serpents. Go to bed or out or someplace. 
Good night, dears.”’ 

Win turned to Kathi. “Just say ‘Yes, 
Doctor Colt.’”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Kathi, “‘ Win.” END 


” 
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Look, POP— NO HAN 


BET YOU CAN'T DO IT! 


HANG ON, 
JUNIOR—DON'T 


AND SAVE 
You I? 


RELAX, BOYS, t/t HAVE YouR ) 
ENRICHED QUICK “CREAM OF _—7 — 
\ WHEAT” READY IN AJIFFY 2 


GET THE 
‘CREAM OF 
WHEAT” READY, 3 . 
MOM—WELL BE i: | oe . eee 
f | MADAM, TAKE 
YOUR CHILD IN 
AND FEED HIM! 





MORE ‘CREAM OF WHEAT,” IRON MAN 2 
SOMETHING TELLS ME YOU CAN USE 
EXTRA MINERALS AND VITAMINS 


ANOTHER BOWL? HONESTLY, 
L DON'T KNOW WHERE ALL you 
KIDS PUT SO MUCH 
“CREAM OF WHEAT’ 3 pon'T KNOW 
\3 EITHER, BUT L 
STILL GOT ROOM 
FOR. MORE, ITS 


PICTURED 
“CREAM OF WHEAT” 
WITH RAISINS 


YOU'RE RIGHT! A HOT 


CEREAL IS BETTER FOR You! 2) Cth Way C 
v WEnp = 


J DV ——~ e mS 
om Ve 7 SS 


Hor CREAM OF WHEAT. ‘is eetTer For You! 
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LADIES' HOME 





General Clay 


answers the questions everybody 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 





General Lucius D. Clay, former U. S. Military 
Governor. in Germany, and leader of the Berlin 
Airlift, was first Chairman of the Crusade for 
Freedom. — 


General Lucius _D,.Clay answers nine vital 
questions about an organization which needs 
your dollars and your support—Radio Free 
Europe. 


RFE is important to you and to millions 
of freedom-loving people behind the Iron 
Curtain, who are our first line of defense 
against Soviet aggression. General Clay tells 
why: 


Q. What is ‘“‘Radio Free Europe”? 


A. Actually it is a number of stations in 
Western Europe broadcasting TRUTH 
through the ‘“‘Tron Curtain” to the people of 
6 captive countries in their own tongues 
and-in the voices of their own known and 
trusted exiles. 


Q. What is the difference between 
Radio Free Europe and the Voice of 
America? 


A. The Voice of America is run and paid for 
by the Government. Radio Free Europe is 
operated as an independent American enter- 
prise by a committee of private citizens. It is 
people talking to people—Poles telling the 
truth to Poles, Czechs and Slovaks telling 
the truth to Czechs and Slovaks, ete. It is 
not bound by diplomatic limitations. 

The Voice of America broadcasts to many 
countries and can only devote a limited 
amount of time each day to any one country. 





is asking about 


But Radio Free Europe’s ‘“‘Voice of Free 
Czechoslovakia,” for example, broadcasts 
about 20 hours each day to Czechoslovakia 
alone. 


Q. Who supports Radio Free Europe? 


A. Millions of American citizens like your- 
self, through voluntary contributions of mil- 
lions of dollars! More than 1,000 carefully 
screened people man the stations. The man- 
agement is American, but the staff is largely 
composed of editors, reporters, teachers, 
clergymen and entertainers who have come 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Q. What countries does Radio Free 
Europe reach? 


A. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Albania with a total of 
70,000,000 population. 


Q. How does Radio.Free Europe get 
its news? 


A. Radio Free Europe monitors most Com- 
munist broadcasts. Every program is analyzed 
by nationals of the captive countries who 
know the truth. Voluminous information from 
many sources is compiled and evaluated con- 
stantly by exiled experts. New exiles bring 
out new truth daily—and they bring it to RFE. 


This transmitter at Holzkirchen, Germany, is the largest of Radio Free Europe’s 21 outlets 
brought protests from angry Communists in Czechoslovakia where it is beamed 20 hours a dé 











RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDO 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Ad- 
verlising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Americas 
































Q. Are more transmitters neede 


A. Yes. More transmitters and sti 
transmitters are needed now to let 
speak louder than ever to those captive} 
Transmitters in new. locations are nee¢ 
—as added insurance that this “Vo 
Freedom” will never be stilled. Kae 
transmitter insures a new listening p 


on a captive radio dial. 


| 
} 


Q. How much is needed now? © 


A. At least $10,000,000. But, as imy 
as the money, the WIDEST POSS 
PARTICIPATION—to communica 
truest possible feeling of FRIENI 
FROM MILLIONS OF AMERICA a) 


Q. How much should one indiy 
give? — 
A. All you can... A “Truth -Do 


suggested.. Mail it to ‘‘Crusade for Free 
c/o your local Postmaster. 


Q. Why is Radio Free cull 
important to me? | 


A. Because it is devoted to the singl 
important job in the world—to hel 
World War III from happening. If 70,( 
people in the six Iron Curtain countri 
tinue to resist Soviet tyranny, the K 
is kept off balance in one of the most st 
cally sensitive areas in the world. 


| 
| RURAL COMMUNITY WORKS 


) FOR BETTER HEALTH 





{rs=mma Lanier, the county health 
d, cording to her patients, “one of 
sri. people around these parts,” 
e -termination and enterprise of 
ig mbe farm people. She got up at 
Lnonstration Club meeting and 
se 1bors about the need for a health 
‘Tivould be wonderful to have a 
enr right here near our homes,” 
ay Cherry, a young farm wife, 
‘Cildn’t we raise some money and 
s cselves?”’ The club voted to try. 
a an organization in Edgecombe 
va sto raise money it serves Bruns- 
y, r which Eastern Carolina is fa- 
1e| 1bwomen estimated their needs: 
3 quarts, 30 chickens, 10 pounds 
f, 92 quarts tomatoes, 27 quarts 
, 30 quarts corn, 10 quarts soup 
ni2s celery, 15 pounds rice, 3 bush- 
30 pounds cabbage, salt, pepper 
r. eighbors offered chickens out of 
d, Others gave beef out of their 











nered the savory ingredients in 
yts over bonfires. While some 


aign was under way. Fourteen 
ale members of the community 


n the county 
eirtment. The 


Inember of the of years. 


“, Volunteers 


nb visited re- 
romes to solicit 
Js. Other volunteers called on 
Ws in Rocky Mount and Tarboro. 
‘ling was hopefully started long 
| he money—nearly $5000—was 
We just felt we'd never get any- 
“s we had something to show for 
| we'd already collected,’ Mrs. 
‘er, treasurer of the health coun- 
| Allsbrook, business manager of 
» asked for help from the wood- 
‘n the Veterans Farm Training 
West Edgecombe school. Next 
ve veterans began work on the 
puaky young Alton Gay, just 
As out of the Army, had ‘“‘never 
ng like it before.’’ But with pro- 
sill they put up knotty-pine- 
ils, set in windows, laid asbestos 
erything except the foundation 
y, done by a contractor. 





problems were solved when a 
enter in Charlotte closed. West 
was welcome to all the equip- 
eone would pick it up. Mrs. 
er husband, Jim, borrowed a two- 
ck and drove over bumpy roads 
. They brought back two desks, 
cabinet, twenty-four chairs for 
rooms, a much-needed hospital 
bed, movie screen, even black- 
efrigerator. 
health center formally opened 
1951. People came from all over 
County. They crowded inside, 
€ new equipment, tried chairs in 
rooms, peered into the treatment 
darkroom and the consulting 
was something to. be proud of! 

y Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Lanier 
he reception desk to receive her 
truckload of children coming in 
1 where a diphtheria case was dis- 
isloads of school children report- 
school immunizations; expectant 
ming for examinations, or maybe 
derly man asking for a blood- 


He who could foresee af- 
fairs three days in advance 
would be rich for thousands 


—CHINESE PROVERB 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


pressure reading. Mrs. Lanier has known 
most of the children since they were born 
and is more a friend than a nurse. Once when 
she was walking down the hall to a school 
clinic, she heard a boy shout, “Look, there’s 
the lady that gave me that shot and it didn’t 
hurt a bit.” 


The health center also has served as head- 
quarters for the health department’s rat 
campaign. Another activity is the lending 
service. The center has a hospital bed, a 
baby crib and medical supplies which are 
loaned out to people in the community treat- 
ing convalescents at home. 

Malnutrition is the health department’s 
biggest medical problem in the county, 
where 77.7 per cent of the farmers are tenants 
and 54.2 per cent of the population is Negro. 
Some fifty children were invited to a series 
of Saturday-morning milk parties when the 
center was first opened. This was to be.a 
place it was fun to come to, not to dread. 
Mrs. Lanier gave a powdered-milk demon- 
stration, showing how five quarts of nourish- 
ing liquid could be made from powdered milk 
for only 33 cents. 

Schoolteachers stress nutrition in the 
schools through lessons, charts and practical 
examples. At one three-teacher elementary 
school the children planted rows of carrots, 
lettuce and radishes, then had parties to 
eat the “‘crops.’’ At a small Negro school 
the teachers cooked hot 
cereal on an old _ pot- 
bellied stove for children 
who had had no breakfast. 
Each child washed his 
hands before eating, then 
joined in asking the bless- 
ing. “Even if I can’t teach 
them to read and write, 
I’m going to teach them 
how to live,” one of the 
teachers said hopefully. 
The cereal breakfasts were short-lived, how- 
ever. Health-department sanitarians regret- 
fully ordered them stopped because the 
facilities didn’t meet sanitary standards. 

To do a good job, the county health cen- 
ter needs eight public-health nurses, but has 
had to get along with only four. The low 
salaries provided in the budget simply don’t 
attract young women just out of nursing 
school. At the West Edgecombe center, for 
example, Mrs. Lanier also serves as janitor, 
furnace stoker, receptionist, file clerk. 

Mrs. Ethel Johnson, a slight, brunet 
public-health nurse, faces similar problems 
in the neighboring community of Crisp, 
where the health department managed to set 
up another auxiliary center by converting an 
old barn into a one-room clinic with a hos- 
pital bed, desk and refrigerator. To get 
water, Mrs. Johnson carries a bucket from 
a neighbor’s outdoor spigot and boils the 
water herself. 

What is being accomplished through this 
public-health work? There are no statistical 
results in preventive medicine. As Mrs. 
Lanier says, “I can go out and give 10,000 
vaccinations and have nothing to show for it 
but 10,000 sore arms. But we do know that 
giving toxin to just one child who may carry 
a disease safeguards hundreds of others.”’ 

Dr. W. A. Browne, county health officer, 
states the case for public health another 
way: ‘ We’re spending $1.65 a person a year. 
Beds in the sanatorium next door cost $5 a 
day, plus time lost from school or job.” 

Truly a new era in public health is open- 
ing in North Carolina. Tarboro, Edgecombe 
County, got its $68,000 new health center 
just last year, one of twenty-six now com- 
pleted throughout the state. Eleven others 
are under construction. Operating under state 
and Federal aid, supplemented by funds from 
county governments, these new county cen- 
ters are taking public-health clinics out of 
the courthouse and church pew and country 
store to a place of importance in the com- 
munity. END 
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HORMEL Ch 


Easy to eat—in more ways than one—is this 
savory combination! Start with Hormel C hili. 
It’s made with lots of lean beef, gives you a 
zesty “‘just-right’’ sauce. Serve it bubbling 
hot and fragrant over Hormel Tamales, ten- 
der golden “blankets” of cornmeal wrapped 
around fine-chopped beef. Good go-withs: 
crisp coleslaw, buttered toasted buns. Des- 
sert could be fresh fruit cup with crisp ginger- 
snaps. 


CHILE C is America’s favorite 
why” shouldn't it be yours, too? Try it! 
6a. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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Have you asked yourself... 


“Whats 
The Best Aspirin 
I Can GiveMy 
Child ?” 


Thousands of doctors answer by specifying 


‘St. Josoeph Aspirin For Children” 


Doctors know this specialized tab- 
let is right in every way for your 
child. So easy to give—each tablet | 
is 1% grains (4 regular adult dose), 
the preferred standard of accurate 





























dosage measure. Children like its 
pure orange flavor and take it will- 
ingly. That’s why it usually acts 
faster to bring relief. 


Buy 39¢ size today. Your 
ee child may need it tonight. 


A PLOUGH PRODUCT 






200 tablets 79¢ 
100 tablets 49¢ 
12 tablets 10¢ 







QS, 
ernie 


also Calluses. Quick, 
easy,and economical. 
Just rub on. Jars, 35¢ 
and 60¢. Buy Mosco 
at your druggist. 
REMOVED BY 
Your money refunded MOSCO 
if not satisfied. The Moss 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


MATERNITY 
Style Book FREE 


NEW Fifth Avenue styles keep 
you smart throughout pregnancy. 
Adjust easily. Dresses $2.98 up; 
also supporters, undies. Every- 
thing for Baby, too. Low prices. 
FREE Book in plain wrapper. 
LANE BRYANT, Dept. 854 
Indianapolis 17, Indiana 














Ree, Brian, Regina & Kevin Thomas 


4 In a Row with Evenflo! 


Mrs. Ralph Thomas of New York City, 
whose children are shown above, is typical 
of thousands of mothers who have raised 
not one but several babies with Evenflo 
Nursers. All four of her children have 
perfect mouth development. 

Evenflo’s patented Twin Air Valve Nip- 
ple provides colic-free precision nursing 
which helps babies finish their bottles 
better and make better gains in weight. 
Mothers like the wide mouth Evenflo 
bottles which are easy to fill and clean. 
And doctors and nurses praise the sani- 
tary sealing of nipple:inside bottle for 
refrigeration or carrying in baby bag when 
visiting. Get Evenflo for your baby! 


THE PYRAMID RUBBER CO., RAVENNA, OHIO 


t .. and 
y the growing 






Fisher-Price 
child with 4 
whimsy and re 
color, sound anc ion, - 
Inspire imaginative play-FUN. Here 














Popular Evenflo Units ' LP, ie are fundamental toys for children 
4- & 8-oz. sizes 25¢ lto6! 

Evenflo Colorgrad Units jo auemy TURTLE” A 50 \ 7 5 W f 
(ounces in red) 30c g Z paddling feet and tail. or aes 
Evenflo Deluxe Units Ge “BUZZY BEE” 60c (65¢ W. and /-= 
(Pyrex br. glass) 40c a W ) 1 to3 yrs. Wings whirl, & 

° )UZZ-buzz”’ sound 

Extra Nipples & Parts 10c Yj At ALL TOY COUNTERS I 

Sold at all baby counters ~~ . | mail (No COD’s.) Write for folder? 

4 ~ No. 43 shc wing 77 
for-fun toys odd 





FISHER- PRICE TOYS, ING. East Aurora, N.Y 








anger —Children at home! 


L. is no longer news that the accident 
rate in homes is higher than in any 
other place. Maybe you are tired of 
reading and hearing about home-safety 
rules. But it is still a fact that more 
children are badly hurt in kitchens and 
bathrooms than in playgrounds or 
even on the busy streets. As long as 
this is the case, we ought to review the 
rules for home safety from time to 
time, and particularly as they apply to 
youngsters. 

There’s another angle to this. New 
hazards are added as homes fill up with 
gadgets and appliances that ease the 
work for mother, but may fascinate 
the small fry to their undoing. For in- 
stance, have you an electric dish- 
washer or garbage-disposal unit in 
your kitchen? Remember that their 
rapidly moving parts are always po- 
tentially dangerous to tiny hands and 
fingers. If you have one of these labor- 
savers, add a new rule to your list. 
Make it a practice to stay in the 
kitchen when they are in use. Turn 
them off if you must leave to answer 
the telephone or doorbell. 

The television set, too, may bite 
back on occasion. It should be placed 
as far as possible out of reach of 
toddlers and runabouts, and lead wires 
should be concealed from curious 
fingers. It is a good idea to place your 
furniture so that all wall outlets, elec- 
trical connections and wires to table 
lamps are inaccessible. This arrange- 
ment should be maintained until the 
child is old enough to understand that 
these are dangerous and must not be 
tampered with. 

I hope you always have in mind the 
standard precaution about staying 
with the infant or small child when he 


Laborsaving devices may be fine for you, but they are danger- | 
ous for children. Make sure that little fingers can’t reach them. 
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By DR. HERMAN N. BUN 
President, Chicago Board 


or she is in the tub. Babies have’ 
and fallen face down in the w 

scalded themselves seriously b 

ing on the hot-water faucet. 
ber that small rugs on highly p 
floors can be deadly, and that p 
wooden stairs should have cen}! 
peting or pads to give the 
footing. 

There are even perils for s 
dren in the medical supplies t 
kept in the average home. Ia 
frequently, ‘What are the meé 
and supplies that we should 
hand?”’ Invariably my _ ans 
“The fewer the better!” Take 
in your medicine cabinet. Does 
tain: half-used prescriptions fo 
forgotten illnesses, patent mé 
such as cold sirups, laxatives 
value of such things is doubtf 
some may be downright harmf 

I wish you would toss out sud 
icines as the foregoing and 
them by the following safe and 
ones: 

Pain reliever. Aspirin is ge 
the safest, though you may hajd 
of the other compounds if you 
advises it. However, all pain re|f 
including aspirin, should be use [i 
ingly and never given in 
quantity than the dosage stated 
box or label. Do not give ast 
children without first consulti 
doctor as to the amounts that 
safe for them. 

Antiseptic. This is for app) 
to small cuts, scratches and 
areas. The 2 per cent solution 0 it 
in water, in common use, 1S ex¢" 
If the wound is dirty, clean it 
patting it very gently with sojF 
water, then rinsing in the sam 
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"i@adds your choice of chrome or colored handles to all the features of the new “CP” automatic Gas ranges. See them at your Gas company or Gas appliance dealer’s 
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ok to GAS for the 


marte St ranges money can buy! 


je tomorrow you can own the smartest investment you ever made in Only 


A new automatic Gas range. There’s not an inch of compromise in its 
‘€-up. Broiling is completely smokeless; baking, even and exact. Heat 
prs on the top burners; once Gas is off, it’s off! You'll find your new 
is more precise, more flexible, much easier to keep clean. Actually no 
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~ 1S more automatic—frees you more from watching and waiting. Isn't it ; 
© that the new automatic Gas ranges cost less to buy, install and run? 


Autnicas Gav assoearon SUCh matchless performance 


modern fuel for automatic cooking ... refrigeration ... water-heating ... house-heating ... air-conditioning ... clothes-drying ... incineration. 
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Captures the fabulous flattery of candlelight! 





Touch Revlon’s wondrous ‘Touch-and-Glow’ onto your skin tonight... and ‘Touch-and-Glow’. . . onl} 
instantly your complexion glows with the fabulous flattery of candlelight! And liquid makeup made wi 


J | —_ - | 4 . ° «6 . 
oh, how different your skin feels — so natural, so un madeup! That's because moisturizing Lanolite... 





‘Touch-and-Glow’ is more than a makeup — it’s a beauty treatment for your 


i 7 : | : so much more 
skin! Blended with Revlon’s own skin-softening Lanolite to smooth and protect does =2 


your skin. 8 divine complexion tones, with face powder to harmonize. for your skin than lanoli , 
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The Eisenhowers’ love at first sizixt 
Her romantic girlhood 


The sorrows and laughter 
of their :warried life 


as told by an old frien@, 
ALDZN HATCH 








‘Comple:2—THE RETURN OF JEEVES - ?. G. Wodehouse | 
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OUR READERS REPLY TO MARLENE DIETRiv 











all in this corner and show you 
photos of three of 

them. First is ALDEN 

HatcH, whose _ biog- 

raphy of the First Lady 

of the land, Red Car- 

pet for Mamie, begins 

on Page 38. He has 

written several biog- 

. — raphies of famous men, 
including three Presi- 
dents—Franklin D. 

sevelt, Woodrow Wilson and one 
ed General Ike (before he became 
sident). He first met Mamie Eisen- 
er in 1944 when he was doing the 
eral’s story. He later became ac- 
inted with the entire Eisenhower 
fhily on a strictly nonprofessional 
is. He dined with the Eisenhowers 


i ntof Columbia University and they, 
urn, visited at his home on Long 
nd. “Mrs. Eisenhower is a great 


s. “She has been typically gracious 
helpful to me in writing this ac- 


Tnous butler, Jeeves, back to life es- 
Tially for the JOURNAL. (See The Re- 
i. turn of Jeeves on Page 
42.) Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse might be 
called a “beginning 
writer’—he has been 
“beginning” since the 
turn of the century and 
has an arm-long list of 
gay stories to his credit. 
His latest book, writ- 
ten with Guy Bolton, is 
ing on the Girls, published last year. 
eves was born, full-grown, in 1922. 

ording to Who’s Who, P. G. 
odehouse was born in 1881 and is, 
erefore, seventy-three. But that’s a 
, aS anyone who knows him will as- 
re you. If you insist on measuring 

e that way, you will never under- 
and Jeeves. That gentleman’s gentle- 
an is still just a joy. 


7odehouse 


do all my work at night,” writes 
ERNARD GLEMSER, “Starting at about 
idnight and working until dawn. 
This is a very conven- 
ient routine for any- 
body interested in fish- 
ing, as I am. I’m de- 
lighted, of course, to 
have a story in the 
JOURNAL, but I’ve never 
had a story about fish- 
ing published. Couldn’t 
we work out something? 
As a matter of fact, 
First Day was origi- 
lly intended to be the story of 
girl on her first fishing trip, but I 
anipulated the plot a trifle and 
ade it her first job. (This is a white 
> to whet your appetite for the great 
hing story I am going to write 
oner or later.)’’ His story, not about 
hing, appears on Page 44. 
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about which sanitary protection 
to choose? 


There’s only one way 
to regard sanitary pro- 
tection. Think of what it does for you . . . 
how comfortable, how secure it makes 
you feel. Consider these advantages of 
internal sanitary protection: 





No other kind of protection is as comfortable. 
That’s one big reason millions of women 
wear Tampax. Not only does it do away 
with chafing and iritation, but it can’t 
even be felt, once it’s in place. (It also 
eliminates belts, pins, pads.) 


No other kind of protection is as remarkable in 
preventing odor from forming. That’s 
another reason for the remarkable pop- 
ularity of Tampax. 


No other kind of protection is as easy to dis- 
pose of. Actually, Tampax is so small that 
a month’s supply slips into the purse. 


No other kind of protection can be worn con- 
venienctly in’ shower or tub. Tampax can! 


Doctor-invented Tampax is made of 
pure, compressed surgical cotton in 
throwaway applicators. Get your supply 
at any drug or notion counter in a choice 
of 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED LHJ-44-J 
Palmer, Mass. 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 
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We’re not saying Sis wouldn’t have 


learned to skate without a reward. 
Or that Dad wouldn’t have played 
coach. But we do say that Libby’s 
peaches are a very nice way of say- 
“Good work, both of you!” _ 

y’s are the peachy you too 

ve chosen in the orchard. 

ind beautifu ender and 


yuICc. j iO the come. When 





you're shopping, take an extra second 
down the aisle and pick Libby’s. 


Libby’s Peach Tarts 


Top custard-filled tart shells with 
Libby’s Peach Halves (drained). Fill 
centers with jelly. Brush edges of shells 
with the peach sirup and sprinkle with 
coconut. Libby, M¢CNeill & Libby, 
Chicago 9, IIl. i 





| readers 
write 


Marlene Dietrich’s article, How to be 
Loved, brought an intense, not unex- 
pected, response from JOURNAL readers. 
Here are some: 


Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Marlene Dietrich: 1 love you. I 
always have thought you were one of the 
most fascinating-looking women in the 
world, and now, having read your article 
in the JOURNAL, I’m sure that you’re one 
of the kindest. So much of what you say 
is so wise and so heart-warming that I 
think you should know a few more of the 
facts of life, just for your own protection. 
Because a lot of the girls are pretty mad 
at you. 

I’m not, understand, though when I 
look at my own face in the mirror and 
then at that picture of you in the 
JOURNAL, I can almost feel the waves of 
hostility that must be rolling your way 
from about two million kitchens, scat- 
tered around the country. 

You see, my dear, not all of us were 
born with your . . . well, shall we call it 
basic equipment ? We do the best we can 
with what we have, and in spite of the 
divorce statistics, most of us have sense 
enough to be grateful to the nice guys 
who, having seen us before breakfast, 
still love us and assure us that we're 
beautiful. But then you come swishing 
in, dripping diamonds and rubies from 
your exquisite wrists and ears, and tell 
us how much better we could run our 
homes and what a raw deal we've been 
giving our husbands. And how does that 
make us feel, pottering around our lovely 
refrigerators and stoves, in our neat little 
three-ninety-eight house dresses? 

We try hard, Marlene. We do try. 
Consider the number of home-permanent 
kits and bobby pins and lipsticks that 
were sold in this country last year. They 
didn’t all go to adolescents and starry- 
eyed twenty-year-olds trying to snare 
their men. A good share of them went to 
hard-working wives who couldn't possibly 
afford either the time or the money for 
professional beauty treatments, and who 
never will owna Dior dress. They’re mak- 
ing a valiant effort to keep themselves at- 
tractive, nevertheless, And why? So they 
can enchant the man at the next table at 
a night club? Oh, no. Some of us never 
get inside a night club. We do it for that 
big lug we get so mad at when he strews 
the towels on the bathroom floor, or 
when he lingers too long at the nine- 
teenth hole and comes home cheerful and 
just a bit bleary, after the dinner on 
which we worked so hard has been 
ruined. 

And speaking of dinners, Marlene— 
there’s that omelet of yours. I mean the 
one we're supposed to whip up when 
we've taken one look at our husbands 
and realized they're too tired to enjoy 
the heavy meal we'd planned. I want to 
get that business straight because, 
though I’ve become a pretty good cook 
in thirteen years of marriage, terrible 
things happen to me when I try to 
hurry. That cherry pie, for instance. I'd 
promised it to the children; it’s their 
favorite dessert. But I had a Brownie 
meeting in the afternoon, and what with 
one thing and another, I didn’t get at 
the pie until I had the beef stew bubbling 
away on top of the stove. 

Well, I was whisking merrily around 
my beautiful blue kitchen, thinking, 
‘““My, my, how easily I do all these 
things, nowadays.’’ And Ann Batchelder 

















herself couldn't have baked a mo 
fect-looking cherry pie. Both youn 
were on hand, drooling with delig 
the big moment arrived for takin 
masterpiece out of the stove. And 
the shelf tilted. I snatched. The 
second, I was looking down at ten 
sand splinters of glass pie plate glitt 

among the cherries and the m {i 
crust. There were loud, heartbresh 

sobs from both little girls, and shri¢ 

bd) 


ne 


é 
hysterical laughter from me, beca\} — 
was tired and close to tears myself) 
then Sir Lancelot, roused from 
sports page by all the commotior 
rived on the scene, and took over 
six feet two of him. He quieted the} 
girls with promises of a trip to the 
store for ice cream after dinner, F 4 
it must have been a lovely pig)] 
chuckling, he shooed me out of 
kitchen and sent me upstairs to po 
my nose while he attacked that mes 
made, with broom, dustpan and rag 
course emerald bracelets and leis of y 
orchids must be charming little tc 
for a woman to get from her husl 
but for the long pull ahead, Marlené 
things like that clean-up job 0 
cherry pie that give us emerald brag) 
to wear around our hearts. 
Aside from my being such a fun 
fingers when I’m feeling most like | 
Efficiency, though, and aside fron) 
interruptions like PTA telephone | 
or the puppy having an accident 0 
youngsters having a fight, I have t ( 
in the cooking department becaust 
kitchen equipment is always vanis 
We live in this big old house thai 
built when servants were cheaper }) 
dozen, and it gets a little complic 
sometimes, trying to keep twelve 1 
under control and to know just wh 
can put my hands on things. They 
up in the oddest places. 
Yesterday, my best casserole 
appeared. I knew I'd scoured it am 
it on the shelf where it belonged, 
wasn't there when I had the ‘oll : 
chicken-and-rice mixture ready fo 
oven. I found it, two hours later, 
the bed in the youngest’s room. 
thought her baby turtles might like 
house with glass walls. Oh, yes, we 
turtles. Two alive and one we , 
where around the second floor. Wy) 
scrubbed under all the radiators|) 
moved the bookshelves and all the ¢ 
beds and the piles of games. But 
poor adventurous little turtle is|F } 
integrating somewhere. Isn't it a ghiy } 
thought? The remains probably \ 
come to light until spring house cleat 
I may find my Dutch oven then, tf 
if it isn’t out in the park or down ol ; 
lake shore serving as a birdbath. 
I’m sure if I had any talent for on) 
ization these things wouldn't ha / 
and we wouldn't always be leapmg 
crisis to crisis. We could live gracl 
and I could greet my darling at even 
in the dark green velvet housecoat 0 
dreams, with lace ruffles at my Wy 
and throat. But even when our y0 
sters were smaller, Marlene, they wo 
the kind who would stay tucked 0 
ingly in bed while their father 4} 
dined by candlelight. F 
There were always shouts of 4 
my ” or, ‘‘Dad-dy, I need a drit 
water.’’ Or they were right there wit 
dripping mashed potatoes on the 
spilling their milk or choking on | if 
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washday brands 


O, new 
etergents and Pie ene) 


Have Hocked upon rey 
But clever housewives a 
7o get. clothes really clean. 


) 
fi 


oner or later —_ 
ilmost everyone — 
s to Tide 












= FOR CLEAN, C.EAN CLOTHES ! 
| TOM, 








No washday soqp-no other detergent known — 


ELSE BEATS Tide x 
ING CLOTHES CLEAN! a ; 
est against every known kind ¥ a yea at 
d detergent proves this over G <= j ei ati. 
‘sain! Until Tide was invented, ‘BON Bee 
“’t possible to get your family 





fF 


G aning power. Greater mild- 

) Jothing else can match today’s 
) wonder it outsells any other 
oduct by millions of boxes. 
t 


|> ELSE BEATS Tide 


‘TING CLOTHES WHITE! 


I : ‘ : 
‘pre Tide, was it possible to get 


8S so white... or to keep them 
| white week after week. And 
‘ie has even greater whitening 
1. miracle whitening action that 
| and other household linens 
| dazzling white. Get Tide to- 
Ys nothing like it. (Tide is 
/1 exclusive, patented formula.) 


| 
| 
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“NDED BY THE MAKERS 


afe 
UTOMATIC WASHERS “)» 


son, too! In these automatic 
othing else you can buy will 
clothes as clean as Tide, yet 
| No washday soap, no other 
<nown ... and that includes 
‘dsing products. Test after test 
|No wonder, in every leading 
tomatic washer, more women 
or clean, clean clothes, than 
product sold! Next washday, 
1 your automatic. 


More women by far 
use TIDE than any 
other washing product 
in the world. 


_,, oF 
4ap 
nieed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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4S Aoverristo WWE 
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No wonder 
cooking’s so easy 
with a 


TAPPAN 


GAS RANGE 


“Tt’s the one range that has 
everything you want to help you 
turn out better cooking and 
baking—with less effort than 
you ever thought possible.” 












“Enjoy completely automatic cooking 
with Tappan’s Tel-U-Set. Just set the 
clock—your Tappan starts . . . cooks 
... stops automatically. 












‘“What’s more, this Visualite Oven 
Door lets you see at a glance how 
cooking’s coming. Ends time-taking, 
heat-wasting door openings. 


“Glistening beauty! Huge oven takes 
biggest meals easily. Chrome lining 
reflects heat—oven heats faster, more 
uniformly. Saves fuel, too. 





“And for easiest oven-cleaning ever— 
the exclusive Tappan Lift-Off Door! 
Lifts off in a jiffy . . . lets you easily 
clean every part of the oven.” 















TAPP oe ) GAS RANGES 


Coy 3 In Models to Fit Every Kitchen—Every Budget 
Ler for City Gas, Philgas and Other LP (Bottled) Gases 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, Dept. L-44, Mansfield, Ohio 
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meat. Now they’re older, though, so I 
should be able to cope with that omelet. 

Just tell me how much time I ought to 
allot for stowing away the heavy dinner 
you spoke of, cooking the omelet, and 
then, when my hero scorns it, finishing 
the dinner. What do I do with my 
ravenous young, while I'm making my- 
self so irresistible to their father? And 
what do I do about that omelet that no- 
body wants—with eggs at sixty cents a 
dozen, butter seventy-nine cents a 
pound, and children’s shoes eight dollars 
a pair? 

Oh, Marlene, you are a darling, and 
I’m sure you live ina beautiful, beautiful 
world. I'll bet you can cook the most 
wonderful Sauwerbraten and paprika Schnit- 
zel and Pfannkuchen, and emerge from 
the kitchen looking as delectable as you 
do in your pictures. And here I go gallop- 
ing around, all straight-haired and plain, 
breaking my fingernails in the dishpan 
and stubbing my Cinderella toes on 
nasty, sharp realities like prices and 
taxes and insurance premiums. 

It seems terribly brash for me to be 
writing to you this way. But I look 
around me at my own husband and all 
the other husbands I know, and they 
don’t look so beaten down and miser- 
able, though most of them help with the 
dishes, now and then, and get scolded by 
their wives sometimes too. Out here 
where I live, in the Middle West and the 
middle class, we take it for granted that 
when reasonably intelligent people 
marry, they'll learn to live and work to- 
gether, with love and with laughter. 

Don’t the people you know ever laugh 
together? I didn’t see one word in your 
article about that wonderful, warm feel- 
ing that floods a woman’s heart when, 


‘across a crowded room, she catches her 


husband's eye and knows they’re sharing 
some joke of their own, or that he’s 
chuckling indulgently at one of her little 
affectations or mannerisms. That’s mar- 
riage, Marlene, as we understand it. 

When you can get so darned mad at 
the big oaf that you could clout him on 
the head with the nearest blunt instru- 
ment, and still he’s yours and you're his, 
and you know and understand each 
other so well that you can have more fun 
with each other than with anyone else 
in the world—that’s marriage. 

What we gingham girls know as love, 
Marlene, may seem a very dull, drab 
substitute for the star-studded emotion 
about which you and Ernest Hemingway 
are sure you know so much. Though, 
frankly—and this is heresy, of course— 
I don’t know that I consider Mr. Hem- 
ingway such an authority on the subject. 
I mean, all those brooding, Byronic 
heroes of his who are always trying to 
forget the Pain of It All by dashing off to 
wars or bullfights or popping casually 
into bed with someone they’ve just met 
begin to seem a little sophomoric. 

But anyway, I think you’re wonderful, 
and after I’ve got things better organized 
around here and have mastered that 
omelet trick, I want your recipe for pa- 
prika Schnitzel. Or sole with white wine 
sauce. If you just should happen to have 
an old dark green velvet housecoat with 
Venetian-lace ruffles at the wrists and 
throat lying around anywhere, I could 
use that too. 

But let’s both carry on, Marlene dear. 
You go right ahead, loving people in 
your way, and I'll love them in mine, and 
neither of us can go far wrong. 

All good wishes, 
TRAVIS MASON 


Norman, Oklahoma 

Dear Editors: Where oh where have 
your little minds gone? How could you 
hand the American women such an 
article—the one by Dietrich, I mean? I 
am a great admirer of the eternally fas- 
cinating Marlene, but how easy, how 
very easy to tell us how it should be 
done when she has never had to do any 
of it herself. ELIZABETH KADERLI 


P.S. I could go on and on, but I have to 
take the baby’s temperature, and the 
meat loaf to mix. 


Paramus, New Jersey 
Dear Editors: Marlene Dietrich is, no 
doubt, a splendid example of how any 
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woman can look at fifty, if chal 
like Marlene Dietrich at twen 


St. Louis, M 
Dear Editors: Yesterday at yy 
read Marlene’s formula on Hoy ty 
Loved. Contrary to my usual ha 
spent the rest of the afternoon ]j. 
to my antennas. (Try it sometime 
sure enough, when my Prince Charr 
came home from work, he was red-¢ 
and tired-looking. 
I scampered up to him and erog 
“You poor child! You just hop ints 
arms of Morpheus for a bit, while ] 
the finishing touches on our supper, 
The way he looked at me! 
Back to the kitchen! Roast 
Potatoes! Too heavy! Hurry! Om 
Don't bang! Don’t fluster! He'll gy 
Before long I headed for the bedre 
all the while humming, “ Time has¢ 
for roll call, time for us to part. ., | 
course, I resemble Eleanor Roose 
more than I do La Dietrich, so tha 
ters the visual effect. Still, singin’ g 
a lilt to life, you know. i] 
Back to the kitchen. On 
show—and then 
“For Pete’s sake! Is that all we 
to eat? I'm so hungry,” bell 
Head of the House, “I could 
horse !"’ 
Oop-see-daisy. ‘‘I have another 
ner for you,’’ sweetly, I said. 
“Well, why are you hiding it in tht 
frigerator?”"’ he grumbled. i 
More singing—while I warmed up 
“horse.” i 
And, dear Editor, just like Mar 
said, I was all set to gobble down) 
light meal—unobtrusively, of cou 
only to find that young Lochinyar| 
already eaten it up! 


| 





STASHIA WER} 


Chattanooga, Ti 

Dear Editors: 1 thought, I'll 
I'll do as she says, I'll get my 
instincts aerial working again, 
ideal, I'll be terrific. 

What I got was, ‘‘Are you nut 
What’s the matter with you 
been acting goofy all day?” 

The trouble is, Miss Dietrich— 
got something I haven't. Namely 


face. ‘ 
FLO GULLIC 


Joplin, Mi 
Dear Editors: I've just got to 
something or burst. I’ve never w 
to the editors of a magazine be! 
I’ve just finished Miss Dietrich’s: 
and I've got this to say, “‘ Fiddle-c 
My husband respects my w 
fatigue, and I respect his. He work 
hours a day, and I’m not always c¢ 
and happy when he gets home, but 
always glad to get here. There are g 
times and bad times in our lives, bu’ 
have so much fun. My hair isn’t al 
combed, and my face isn't always r 
ant with a smile, but my three-year 
says, ‘‘I love you, mommy,” and my 
month-old reaches out his chubby 4 
to me in affection, and my husband 
‘‘Good night, honey, I love you.” | 
rich, Miss Dietrich! 
KATHERYN TODHUN1 


Ogden, L\ 
The Editor: Pish, tosh and hooey 
Could be that Marlene could emé 
from a stack of dirty dishes (like Ph 
out of the ashes, she says) and stil 
glamorous and desirable, but the ho 
wife and mother I know gets dish 
hands and another twinge in the 
back. After said dishes, the kids still h| 
to be bathed and put to bed, but 
don’t ask the lord and master to 1) 
them their bedtime stories (or to dry 
dishes) unless your antennas tell you |) 
the proper time. | 
I say that if you have to work 
hard at staying loved, if he does not 
you when you have had a rough day 
you are tired and jumpy, he does 
love you, period. 
Marlene should talk about sometl| 
she understands. And—why do 
print such things? 
No name, please. 
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-RFECT RICE 


"instantly! 


No washing! No rinsing! 
No draining! No steaming! 


Now you can fix perfect rice—instantly! Just add amazing pre- 
cooked Minute Rice to boiling water, remove from heat. In a few 
minutes, look! The snowiest, fluffiest rice you ever saw! Never a 
fear of failure—every Minute Rice grain swells up plump and 
Separate, tender and delicious every time! Needs no watching. 
Leaves no sticky pans. And so thrifty, too! Ask for the big 
economy package. 


Product of General Foods 





Only Rice Of Its Kind! Marvelous For Lenten Meals! 
MINUTE RICE and TUNA TREAT 


Perk up Lenten fare . . . serve fish with snowy, fluffy Minute Rice! As a 
vegetable . . . in glamour-casseroles . . . or for thrifty “‘swifties” like this: 


Add 114 cups Minute Rice and 14 teaspoon salt to 11% cups boiling 
water. Cover; remove from heat; let stand 13 minutes. Meanwhile, sauté 
2 tablespoons diced onion, 214 tablespoons each diced green pepper and 
pimento in 2 tablespoons butter—until tender but not brown. Mix in 1 
can condensed cream of celery soup* and 14 cup water. Carefully stir in 
1 can tuna fish, drained and flaked; heat thoroughly. Stir in 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice; add 2 hard-cooked eggs, cut in sixths. Serve over rice to 4. 


* For non-Lenten meals, try other condensed cream soups—like mushroom or chicken. 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 


Chould 








your child 
be a 





Actual newspaper reporters at work in the Press Room of the Federal Court Building, New York City. 
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Newspaperman ? 


OME DAY the child for whom you’ve planned and 
S worked and worried may brush up against a news- 
paperman, fictional or real, and suddenly decide that all 
past or future discussions of any career outside the news- 
paper business should now be considered superfluous. 

That’s the way it usually happens. 

It has been known to shatter not only the hopes but 


the composure of some families. In others, it has nur- 
tured false dreams of fame and riches. 


Misimpressions about the newspaper business are so 
widespread that both the would-be newspaperman and 
his parents owe it to themselves to look at “‘newspaper- 
ing” as it really is today. 

The word usually used to describe a newspaperman’s 
life is “glamorous.” Glamor, says the dictionary, | 
mainly “a delusion wrought by magic spells,” or “‘any 


and of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
“ith MORTON SONTHEIMER (Author of ““Newspaperman”) 


By GEORGE C. BIGGERS 


President of the American Newspaper Publishers Associartall 

















artificial interest or association by which an obj 
made to appear delusively magnified or glorified 
other words, phony. There once was a time, disto 
nostalgia, when editorial rooms housed a hard-drin 
brawling bunch of swashbuckling rascals. But they 
breed that has vanished from all but memory an 
movies. That kind of glamor was too often the fro 
a young man covering a banquet, with holes in hiss 
Newspapermen have traded it in for respectable 
and an appreciable measure of security. , 


Today, newspaper incomes compare favorably 
other callings. Even the beginner can expect $50 to 
week. The’newspaperman of five years’ experience i 
$5,000 to $7,500 a year. If he goes on to an executive 
he generally receives $10,000 or more. Practically 
metropolitan newspaper protects its staff with per 
plans and group insurance, including hospitalizg 
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lespapermen and women, these days, are as clear- 
1 | their fellow commuters on the trains from the 
i}. Their collars are unfrayed, they work hard, 
> |irly regular hours and get paid for overtime. 
r}ey’ve written all their stories for the day, they go 
end write checks for the laundryman, the milkman 
t) di-dee wash service. It would shake the ratings 
| absorbing television programs if the public knew 
yy could go through hundreds of city rooms with- 
filing a single reporter who had ever been shot at 
r/ssignment. 


i there is a very real excitement to newspapering. 
"2 pervading thrill of being the first to know, of 
21 insider, of being where things happen, of know- 
[people to whom they happen and also the people 
jike them happen. Underlying it is an excitement 
anates from the newspaper itself. It’s an almost 
jible quality. The men and women of the business 
jout it as a sort of lunacy brought on by printer’s 
jhat*it really is is a tempo, a pulse-beat of each 
‘It starts moderately, picks up an increasing ur- 
yas each deadline approaches and builds to a 
(do of tension each time the paper goes to press. 
ital rhythm that makes itself felt, whether the 
jublishes one edition a week or seven a day. And 


into the fibers of the paper’s people. 
hteracting the pressures of deadlines, the news- 
Dffice at other times presents an atmosphere so 
as to compare favorably with the annual picnic 
}mbake of more prosaic places of business. At 
obody says anything if the newspaperman chooses 
, up his coat and leave on his hat. The grooves in 
probably were worn there by heels, not elbows. 
w newspaper offices have ever broken their broods 
ash tray. The informality of the editorial rooms 
es a comradery among newspaper people that 
over into most of their social lives, as many a 
Ik-worn newspaperman’s wife can testify. 


© fortunes have been lost in the newspaper busi- 

an have been made in it. But while it offers few of 

pwers riches, it does put each of them within reach 

ward that even the richest men keep seeking — 
From the time the young reporter on his first 
ent walks through a fire line or takes his seat at 
ic Club press table, he senses the prestige and 
e that are his as a newspaperman. 





kept behind the frosted panels of the society and 
n’S page departments, women are today working on 
r assignments, on rewrite, even covering politics. 


“You can’t fight City Hall’ has become an expression 
to connote total futility for the ordinary citizen. But the 
properly placed newspaperman who wants to fight City 
Hall can. Newspapermen are doing it in cities and towns 
all over the nation, uncovering corruption and graft, 
turning crooks and incompetents out of office. It would 
be difficult to find, in any other career, a shorter, more 
direct route to civic accomplishment. 


Just recently, a Washington correspondent, irked 
about an administration leader’s action, expressed his 
dissatisfaction plainly, face to face with the President of 
the United States. Of course, anybody in this country 
has a right to be exasperated with a government official. 
But how many have the privilege of telling the President 
so? 

A college education is almost prerequisite to a news- 
paper career these days. Most of the young people now 
entering the work are graduates of schools of journalism. 
Some newspaper executives consider a liberal arts educa- 
tion just as good. But a growing advantage of the jour- 
nalism schools is that they often line up jobs for their 
better graduates. 


The prejudice against women on newspaper staffs 
fades unevenly but nonetheless surely. Editors used to 
keep all but a rare few of the staff women in resentful 
captivity behind the frosted panels of the society and 
women’s page departments. Today you'll find women 
on ordinary assignments with men, on rewrite, even 
covering politics. Where there used to be about one 
woman to every twenty men on newspaper staffs, the 
proportion today is nearer one in five. 


A venerable editor was once asked, ““What makes a 
superior newspaperman ?” 


He thought a long time. “First,” he said, ““you’d have 
to know what makes a good newspaperman—love of his 
work, initiative, enterprise, judgment, resourcefulness, a 
logical and orderly mind, poise, persistence, honesty, 
intellectual integrity, a sense of humor, idealism. Then a 
superior newspaperman would have all these qualities, 
plus a compelling passion to learn the truth.” 


All children go through a phase of asking, “Why?” 
“Why is there paper around the crayon?” “Why does 
the dog sniff everything?” ““Why do you have to have 
money for things?” Most children get over it. But some 
only change the questions. They go right on asking, 
“Why?” It is one of the few childhood signs that there 
may be a future newspaperman in the family. 


The various specialties of the business—reporter, re- 
write man, copy reader, editor—require different qualifi- 
cations, but one characteristic all of the better ones share 
is an acute and driving discomfort in the presence of any 
question that needs an answer. 

The trend of the last quarter-century has been toward 
newspaper consolidations, with fewer newspapers. A re- 
cent survey showed 747 daily newspapers gone out of 
business in twenty years. Although this would indicate 
diminishing opportunities, the fact remains that any 
bright young man generally has an easier time getting 
into the newspaper business today than was the case 
fifteen years ago. One reason is that merged newspapers 
tend to have bigger staffs. Another is the increased de- 
mand for newsmen in allied fields—radio and television 
newscasting, news magazines, wire services, syndicates. 
Apart from the actual newsgathering end of the business, 
there are also many opportunities for young men and 
women in the circulation, advertising and mechanical 
departments. 

The training a young man gets in news work is unsur- 
passed as a background for writing, advertising, public 
relations, politics, management, practically any other 
pursuit. There are just enough shining examples of ex- 
newsmen in these occupations to prove the point. There 
is, however, a notable flaw to the theory that newspaper- 





The city desk is the busy hub around which all 
the newsgathering, rewriting and editing activi- 
ties revolye—sometimes at a dizzying rate. 


ing can be a preparation for a better career. Even when 
the lushest outside opportunities present themselves to 
the newspaperman, as they do more frequently than to 
most people, he often refuses to leave the business. Those 
who call him a fool for this will always get a hearty 
agreement from the fellow himself. But still he stays. 


Why? Perhaps it has something to do with that mystic 
pulse-beat of the paper that gets into mortal arteries. 
Perhaps it’s something that happens when the presses 
downstairs start to roll. A perceptible quiver goes through 
the building. The men and women sitting at their desks 
can feel it, and with it comes a satisfaction no other craft 
can duplicate. For it tells them that the work they have 
just finished is on its way to entertain and inform and 
protect their fellow men. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 


PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 





Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are the 
keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task is to 
inspire, guide and make possible. In the course of building 
his career many people will make contributions: teachers, 
researchers, specialists of many kinds. 

One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 
earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent, It is 
never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help you to 
make sure that the future you plan for your child will 


become a reality. 
Booklets available on other careers 


This article on Newspapering is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Law, Medicine, 


Teaching, Aeronautical Engineering, Public Service and 


Farming. Each is available in booklet form and will be 
sent to you on request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years at College.” 


Just write: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 7-J, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 
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BRECK CREAM TREATMENT WITH LELIPICIL*. iS) Oia 
IN COM BIN ATT O'N WD tas BRECK SHA Mag 


Breck Cream Treatment offers a new and easy way to make dry or damaged hair soft and manageé 


In addition to lanolin, Breck Cream Treatment contains Lipicil*, an exceptionally effective ingredi 
Lipicil* aids in the treatment and prevention of hair dryness, dandruff and hard to manage 


Breck Cream Treatment is easy to use. After your shampoo, apply a small amount. Massage ( 
the hair and scalp. Rinse and set. When dry, your hair will be soft, lustrous and as beautiful as a bri¢ 


Special Combination Offer — a 75¢ tube of Breck Cream Treatment with a 60¢ bottle of om 
the Three Breck Shampoos — for dry, oily, or normal hair. A $1.35 value for 98¢ plus 11¢ 
*Liptcil is the Breck trade name for a stabilized lipide complex. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 


Best-Trained Women 
By PAUL POPENOE 


Much more of the world’s work should be 
done by the mature woman who has brought 
up her children at least to the age when they 
are out of the home all day, and who is in ev- 
ery respect at the very maturity of her powers. 

Business and industry are widely adopting 
the policy of hiring only women under thirty- 
five years of age; but it is not until some years 
after that age that a woman has reached her 
greatest real value. The capacity of the younger 
woman must be taken largely on faith, whereas 
the older woman can immediately present sub- 
stantial evidence she has been a successful wife 
and mother, has played an important part in 
such organizations as the church, P.T.A., 
women’s club and Red Cross. She has prac- 
ticed economy and efficiency through the man- 
agement of her own home. She has perhaps 
traveled widely ; she has met people of all sorts 
and of all ages and has learned how to deal 
with them. Her experience is not rivaled by 
that of any other group of women—for there is 
no occupation that demands as broad knowl- 
edge, taps as wide a range of interests, and 
teaches one how to handle both routine and 


emergency so well, as that of homemaker. 


Yet this woman, with more to offer than 
anyone else, and at a time when she needs a 
new outlet for her energies, still finds few de- 
mands for her talents—partly because she in- 
sists that her home must still have first place, so 
does not want to work long hours. She is 
therefore rejected and left too often to spend 
her time playing cards, attending clubs and 
going to the movies, when the community 
should be eagerly making use of her resources. 

It can do this easily by providing more half- 
time jobs, either for pay or in the volunteer 
activities that every community needs so 
greatly for its betterment. Take schoolteach- 
ing, for example—there is continual lack of 
teachers in the elementary grades, while there 
are at the same time at least a million former 
teachers who have brought their children up to 
the point where CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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he moments that educate 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


IN all that is said and written about “‘education,” moral, intellectual 
and utilitarian, to which in these pages I have from time to time contributed 
my own ideas, we usually, I think, overlook a main point. 

As I look back upon my life, trying to analyze the educational factors 
that have most contributed to making me what I am, for better or worse, 
I realize that what I was formally taught in school or college has had a 
relatively small effect. What, from school, became part of me was not 
what I “‘learned,”’ but the windows that were opened in my mind in the 
process of learning. Although, for instance, I was a good Latin student in 
high school and college, I would be hard put to it today to make a sight 
translation of any Latin prose or poetry not already familiar from memory. 
But I owe an unending interest in the antique world, its world outlook, 
philosophy, art and values, to the windows opened in my mind by a Latin 
teacher in Lewis Institute, Chicago, where I had my high-school training— 
the late George B. Tenney. 

The examples could be multiplied by scores. Many seeds fall into 
the mind of a child or an adolescent, some to take root and others to perish, 
and it is hard to say just why. In every young person’s life, also, there are 
crises—moral or intellectual—and how they are responded to often de- 
pends upon the guidance on hand, at the given moment. 

I know, for instance, exactly when and where I first became aware of 
the existence of social classes, an awareness initially accompanied by shock, 
envy, grief, shame and resentment. Had these reactions, however repressed, 
continued to fester, they would, I am inclined to think, have influenced my 
life and attitudes—and not for my future contentment or happiness. But an 
immediate intervention prevented that. The instrument was my father. 

When I was a little over ten, the “conference” to which my Methodist 
minister father belonged—“‘the faith,” as he used to quip, “which moves 
parsons”—transferred him to a new parish, or “charge.” 

Hitherto, from the time I had begun to notice things at all, our succes- 
sive parsonage homes had been in villages of two to four thousand people, all 
of them serving surrounding agricultural communities. Each contained fam- 
ilies who were well or less well off, a status reflected in whether they lived 
in larger or smaller houses, with wider or narrower yards, or whether (which 
in those days was rare) they owned an automobile. But the differences 
were in degree, not in kind. The presidents of the creamery and the local 


bank, the owner of the biggest hardware, “dry CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 








a THE LIDO. The touch of white that fashion loves 
makes your pet sling pump even more enchanting. And 
the slim, pillowy platform gives you even more walking 
ease. Wear it with prints and your new suit! 


{merica’s unchallenged shoe value. 


Styles fro \, . eas : — 
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KATUI IN CANAD GOLD CROSS SHOES 
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@ THE BIZARRE. Bare and beautiful T-strap with slender, 
tapered heel . . . the loveliest thing that ever happened 
to your foot. In soft kid and newest costume colors... 
it’s fashion’s darling for spring. 


Q THE MODISTE. Your favorite tailored pump takes a 
white touch for spring . to look fresh and smart with 
your new sult. Fully elasticized, it fits smoothly as a glove 


... pillows your foot with slender, cushioned platform. 


The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. These shoes are manufactured and distributed as Gold Cross Shoes in Canada by B&LSh 
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© THE HEATHER. Lovely nylon lace and brig 
combine to make this your prettiest dress-up § 
dainty medium heel and encircling straps ad 
flattery, but keep it light and lovely to walk in. 





8 THE COOLIE. Cool nylon lace gives you a delig 
feminine look . . . complements your new soft id 
and suits so very prettily. Elasticized along thet 


this pump fits so smoothly ... never bites or gap 
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COOP. The beautiful shell pump with very new, 
ler heel. A perennial favorite because it becomes 
onderfully . . . goes so smartly everywhere. In 
oveliest colors. 


-y Somervell Bros., Ltd., in Australia by “Gold Cross Shoes’’ (Aust.) Pty. 


L0 SPIING 


Picture them... one by one... on your own foot, with your own beguiling 
new spring suit or dress. Each of the eight lovely new Red Cross Shoes 
shown on these pages lets you take the prettiest, surest, most exciting 
possible step... right into springtime. 


See these and all the other new spring styles your Red Cross Shoe retailer 
has waiting for you, now. Light, lovely pumps and slings and sandals . . . in 
airy nylon mesh, imported siraw, gleaming calf... in all of spring’s favorite 
materials and colors. You'll love them! 


Each is a Fit-Tested style . . . actually fashioned and perfected over the 
living, walking “twin” of your own foot... to fit as if made for your foot 


alone. Do hurry in... spring is only a wonderful step away! 


Red Cross Shoes 


THIS PRODUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


@ vie RENDEZVOUS. So light and airy, in imported 9 THE CAROUSEL. A light delight to wear . . . in smart, 


Swiss Milan straw that you’ll never want to take it off! new, richly textured straw. You'll love the pretty way it 
And you'll find this new banded sandal wonderfully perks up all your wardrobe. And you'll walk with wonder- 
becoming, its cushioned platform, heavenly. ful ease on the graceful, cushioned wedge. It’s a Cobbie. 


Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S.A.), Ltd., in New Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and Co., Ltd. 
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BERTHOLD 


of Berthold Coiffeur, 61 , 
West 55th Street, New 7 
York City, styled this a 
flatteringly lovely Italian "Wy, 
cut coiffure ... correct 
for the many occasions 
and varied activities of 
today's modern woman. 













who care rough 
to look ther best 
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Dusharme imparts a whisper softness, a willing obedience to 
the hair. . . crowns every coiffure with the loveliness of the loved. 
Little wonder that professional hair stylists use it... recommend 
it for home use between shampoos. Dusharme is the lanolin hair 
creme that dresses but does not discolor the hair... the Pearl of 
Hair Cremes for those who care enough to look their best. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


goods” or grocery stores, the man who did 
the largest insurance business, and often the 
most popular doctor, lived in the larger 
houses, their children had more nickels to 
spend on licorice whips, horehound drops 
and milk chocolate, and had shinier bicycles, 
and their small daughters (I don’t remember 
about the sons) had several “‘best dresses”’ in- 
stead of one. But we all wore the same kind 
of clothes, every kid’s spending money was in 
nickels— I never saw one flash a dollar bill— 
and all our mothers did all or most of their 
housework, or were aided by a “hired girl” — 
either a farmer’s daughter who lived as part 
of the family, or by neighbors, who came to 
“help out” for an hourly fee, none of them 
regarded by themselves or their employers as 
servants, and often, like the older persons 
working in the stores, calling their employers 
by their first names. 

In these villages my father, as an educated 
man and a clergyman, was definitely among 
the “leading citizens,” and although we lived 
austerely, not to say penuriously, I never had 
any feeling of inferiority. 

My father’s new parish was different. Its 
backbone occupations were still services to 
the surrounding farmers, but it was a larger 
town with several prosperous mills. These 
were largely family concerns with financial 
cross-pollination. They also did their bank- 
ing locally, and the bank president was one of 
them. So a few families were rich, not just 
“well off.’’ They lived in homes surrounded, 
not by “yards,”’ however pretty, but by ex- 
pansive, beautifully kept gardens. 

Still, the new two-story parsonage was the 
finest and most commodious home we had 
ever occupied, with a par- 
lor, sitting 1oom, dining 
room, study and large, if 
old-fashioned, kitchen on 
the first floor, and four 
bedrooms, a bathroom, 
and a small unfinished 
attic on the second. For 
the first time I lived in 
a house with a full 
bathroom, and had a room of my own! 

If its furniture, collected by the parsonage 
committee, was heterogeneous and _ ill- 
matched—Victorian sofas upholstered in 
horsehair, a ‘patent’ rocking chair covered 
with worn Brussels carpeting, a remarkable 
combination writing desk, bookcase and 
chest of drawers of “golden oak” with an 
oval mirror set in one side of the upper cabi- 
net, giving the piece the look of a one-eyed 
monster—it was the kind of furniture to 
which I was accustomed, and not only in 
parsonages furnished by lady committees. 
It seemed to my childish eyes palatial! 


share it; 
born a twin. 


O. course I had no knowledge of the eco- 
nomic structure of the town, nor was yet 
aware that the local rich never sent their off- 
spring to the town’s high school, but East, to 
private boarding schools, and thence to Har- 
vard, Yale or Dartmouth. None of them was 
a member of my father’s church; they were 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians, and their 
ministers did not wear “‘Prince Alberts” on 
weekdays, as did my father—for he had no 
other—but business suits, or tweed jackets, 
all of which I was only later to observe. 

But the “hill set”’ did send their children to 
grade school, where I promptly made a friend 
who asked me to “‘luncheon”’ the following 
Saturday. 

Her home, set in a professionally land- 
scaped garden, was impressive from the out- 
side, and when I rang the bell the door was 
opened by a gentleman ina striped waistcoat 
and a funny little jacket, who announced that 
““Miss”” Fanny was expecting me and would 
I please go upstairs—up a very wide winding 
staircase with a delicate rail, the like of which 
I had never seen, sweeping up from an 
enormous lounge hall in which I stood com- 
pletely overcome. The floor was so polished 
that I glanced for my own reflection as in a 
pool, and on it lay silky rugs of jewel col- 
ors, like islands of enamel. Deep-cushioned 
chairs were covered with ruby damask silk, 
of which the draperies at the long windows 
were also made, and along the pale high 


All who would win joy must 
happiness was 
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walls were delicate chairs with fretted 
and small pedestaled tables, on which 
enormous bowls of autumn roses and{ 
anthemums. At the right, through a 
open door, I saw the gleaming dark we 
a dining table, set with no tableclo 
lacy mats, and twinkling silver; and 
left, through a similar doorway, a roon 
larger than the one where I stood, with 
of palest green, silken curtains of ¢ 
jade, a rug all rubies, emeralds, to 
turquoises covering the whole floor, 
chairs surely not designed to be gs, 
flowers again, and everywhere the mos}, 
derful smell, of roses, lavender, I kn 
what. 

A devouring bookworm, I had read ¢ 
tles and palaces, but they were just ink 
in stories, made up, not real. 


A voice from the stair top called } 
Dorothy,” in an odd accent, and slo 
mounted the stairs, which again opene| 
a wide hall with many doors. One was 
to a room in which sat my classmate, | 
a mirrored table. She wore a slip w 
round neck, white and fine as silk, edg 
and bottom with delicate lace, and a li 
a beautiful black silk dress, frilly apro| 
tiny lace cap was brushing her long) 
“Good morning, miss,” she said to mé 
Fanny, leaping up, said, “Goody! ¥ 
come! This is Marie. She’s ma’s maid b) 
takes care of me too.” 
What a strange house where groy 
called children ‘‘miss” and childr 
grownups by their first names. An 
room! Why, it was bigger than our par 
sitting room together, with pale gold-c 
furniture all matching, a long bookea 
color of the pa 
walls, frilly curtains 
drapes and chairs | 
kled all over with ro 
I stood in a ‘ 
Thompson”’ sailor! 
conscious for the 
time in my life th 
blue serge cloth} 
coarse, that the let; 
skirt had a faint line from the earlier 
that my shoes, though vigorously pol, 
were scuffed. 
Fanny chattered gaily, her dressing} 
completed, while I, with my heart b 
me like a fire, surveyed the books, rem¢ 
superiorly that I had read them all, did 
think they were “childish” —I was 
Les Misérables, by Victor Hugo, wh 
French. Marie having left the room, 
explained that she was French, mé 
brought her from Paris and ma 
French too. I announced my Pahpie 
Latin—a gross exaggeration, but 2 
impressive to Fanny—and that I co 
plated learning all the languages 
world, including Chinese, to whic 
wide-eyed Fanny asked, ‘“‘Whyever fo 
gretting “Ill have to learn French but 
want to.” 
I flaunted my intellectual interests (hil 
nonexistent or unconscious), with Fan) 
tening admiringly all through lunch, 
was dinner to me, with clear soup in 
and fresh meat (our Sunday treat) al 
cream, all served from silver dishes on 
edged plates by the gentleman in thes 
vest. We were alone, ma, Fanny expl 
having gone riding, I making anc 
memo that Fanny’s mother had n 
more to do than ride a horse, while my 
at that moment was doubtless baking 
I broke away then, as quickly as s 
and when I was beyond the grounds 
into bitter tears. It was so beautiful—a 
one lived in could be beautiful—and 1 
it, hated Fanny, hated myself. I was ash 
and worst of all, a feeling accompanie 
crushing sense of guilt, I was ashamed 
father! Like being ashamed of God! I¢ 
see him as a face but as a suit of ¢ 
walking, clothes no one else wore, S! 
greenish at the elbows. 
As I approached the parsonage I 
the first time its skimpy windows 
seemed to be making mean faces at 


—BYRON 
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5; A ; ' \ Arent you glad you use DIAL SOAP? 


Mild, fragrant Dial is the only leading 
soap that contains AT-7 (Hexachloro- 





value $200 in stores a phene). There’s nothing else as good 


[90 


and 2 DIAL SOAP wrappers! 


at removing trouble-causing skin bac- 
teria. In your daily bath, Dial stops 
perspiration odor before it starts. In 
daily skin care, Dial protects your 
complexion—even under make-up. 
And right now, friends of Dial can 
save $1.00 on smart White Nylon 
Gloves. Order several pair today. 


IK LIKE DOUBLE-WOVEN corTon. But these stun- 
es are double-woven 50 denier nylon. Wash 
y fast, never shrink or discolor. They stay snowy 
ough months of constant wear. Panels in fingers 


t fit. 


N’T NAME THE FAMOUS MAKERS, but their same 
oves cost $2.00 in stores. During this offer, the 
> yours for just $1.00 and 2 Dial wrappers. 


°H A SAVING, you'll want at least two pair. Order 
0; they make welcome gifts and prizes. Or dye 
match different Summer pastel outfits. Get Dial 

or complexion size, and order your fine Double - 
Vhite Nylon Gloves today! 


feonoramt © 


FASHION FIND — 
[ HALF THE PRICE ! 







SUCH A BARGAIN— 
IM ORDERING TWO PAIR 






MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK TODAY 









Address: GLOVES, P. O. Box 265, Menominee, Mich. 





Send me pair of WHITE NYLON GLoves. I enclose a $1 bill (no 
checks, stamps, money orders, please) and 2 wrappers from DIAL 
soap for each pair ordered. Allow up to three weeks for delivery. 
(Please print plainly.) 


















IN GIAO ac Tewncd cnidusnevsunsadsvansedsbecectapsceavandinatockisenptsspasecsedcsedosendachnavatlec® 


e¢ Double-Woven Nylon to look er 
and feel like nice soft cotton. tei Pe a Add yess toca Soo te iota atthe ha ete area haya te eee 
You can’t see through them. oe 


e Smart 3-button length, for 


I LE SIZE: 
street, work and dress wear. CEB CRE SNe 


We pay the postage! Offer good only in the U. S., and is subject 
to state and local regulations. Offer expires June 15, 1954. 





e 3 rows of Serpentine Silking 
on the back. 





e Shell-stitched all around in 
nylon thread; fully hemmed, 














To bring new 
youth and glamour to 
your beauty zone’ 


“ fife Bras 


by FORMFIT 





If you are one of the 47 


out of every LOO women who are dissatisfied with 


the bra they’re now wearing, know the 


thrill of wearing the right LIFE BRA! Because only 


Formfit makes bras for every figure need. 


There's not another woman on earth 
with a figure exactly like yours. 
That’s why it is necessary to make 
bras in so many designs—to fit the 
small bust as well as the full. the 
pendulous as well as the firm, the 
“D” cup as well as the “A”’ 


You may be among the 47 out of 
100 women now dissatisfied ... you 
may not know that bras, whether 
bandeaux, strapless, longline or 
padded, are available to fit your 


own personal needs. 
Know, as our designers know, 


a bra must ful you—you must not be 


THE F RMFIT COMPANY 


uncomfortably molded to a bra. No 
other brand offers the precise fit 
made possible by Lire Bras. Lire 
by Formrir gives you the largest 
selection in the world. Knowing this, 
you will certainly want your next 
bra to bea Lire Bra! $1.25 to $6.50 
at any nice store. 


FREE! “Your Figure Type —What To 
Do About It’’—This new, informative 
Formfit booklet shows how you can de- 
termine your figure type, and how to 
make the most of it. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mailed in plain envelope. Write to 
The Formfit Company, Dept. S-54, 400 S, 
Peoria St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK 





PRING fever—when you feel as 

animated as a three-toed sloth— 
is one thing. Gardening is another. 
And April is the month when, if ever 
you’re going to be a gardener, you 
ought to get started. 


Every year I, for one, read the garden 
books and hope that one of them will 
take. At least they make delightful read- 
ing. Take THE GARDEN OF BELL- 
FLOWERS, by L. H. Bailey. ‘For those 
who love to grow plants for the joy of 
growing them, respond to subdued and 
delicate tints in flowers, who admire small 
shapely seed pods and fine, clean foliage, 
there is no more satisfying group.” | quote 
this for its remoteness—for its aristo- 
cratic Henry James heroine outlook on 
life, so far from our own vulgar and 
commonplace present. 


FRAGRANCE IN THE GARDEN, by 
Norman Taylor, is another: honey- 
suckle, lilac, syringa; jasmine, clove pink, 
clematis; lavender, verbena, heliotrope; 
and roses, roses, roses. Every fragrance 
is a memory. 





“Look, Ed—isn’t this where you stumbled with the garden seed 





















THE COMPLETE BOOK OF Bi 
by F.F. Rockwelland Esther Gra 
is exactly what it purports to be. 
one I have used—successfully. The) 
fodils are doing fine. ; 

GARDENING THE SMALL Pi 
by William H. Clark, is a 

fe . ! 
prescription for the plot of from 1 
to 25,000 feet. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey, who wre 
Bellflower book, was 96 on Mar 
author of 65 books on horticul 
long a professor at Cornell, and 
ganizer of the famous Bailey Hoi 
ium at Ithaca....Somerset Maug) 
has just turned 80 and the clears) 
phrases continue to flow from 
pen. ... Churchill will soon be 80 
Toseanini at 87 did one of the fi 
renderings of Verdi’s The Masked 
ever heard anywhere. 


Another capable elderly genta 
fortunately no longer with us, wa 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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FOREMOST NAME IN AMERICAN FASHION 


No other way keeps hair so 


softly in place all day— 


And Helene Curtis SPRAY NET won't dry hair—adds flattering silkiness 
—contains exclusive Spray-on Lanolin Lotion 


Just one magic moment with Helene Curtis 
SPRAY NET keeps your hair softly and unfailingly in 
place—without any stiff, artificial look. Simply 
press the button—and this invisible mist keeps your 
hair the way you set it—all day, all evening. No 
more straggly wisps nor unruly end curls to spoil 
your appearance, even in wet or windy weather. 

Helene Curtis SPRAY NET is colorless—brushes 
out instantly. Won’t dry hair because it contains 
precious spray-on Lanolin Lotion, an exclusive 
Helene Curtis creation. Adds silkiness—and beauty- 


+o (ts. spray net 


treats your hair every flattering hour you wear it. 

See for yourself why millions of smart career 
girls and homemakers now use SPRAY NET as reli- 
giously as they use lipstick and face powder—for 
the priceless beauty-advantage it gives. 

Get Helene Curtis SPRAY NET at any cosmetic 
counter or beauty salon today. But make sure you 
get the genuine Helene Curtis SPRAY NET in the 
pastel green aerosol container. Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes. Always ask for it by the full name. You’l! 
be more than glad you did! 


Created by Helene Curtis, Foremost Name in Hair Beauty 


‘....1t gives any woman a tremendous 
beauty advantage” says CEIL CHAPMAN 





Lovely Sheila Walden, a favorite Ceil 
Chapman model, says:—‘‘SPRAY NET 
is as important to my daily beauty- 
routine as lipstick or face powder.” 


‘a net 
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Hg te : 
Aig MIST rar KeerS 


OFTLY IN pLacE 
eo 
s +1 me eee J 
Suemumemeererert 


NOW... Costs less: 


New Large Size, (41/2 oz.) $125 


Giant Economy Size (11 oz.) $1.89 (plus tax) 


* 
T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Ayied styles 


re Cc ct t } Cc S c } 1G F le SINCERE. ..To cushion your foot, we’ve added 
to your favorite open toe sling pump. Adapts beg 


to knits, separates, suits. Also available withouty 


i 





of spring 


...and you (and 

your wardrobe) reflect 

a radiant new 

sparkle when you wear 

Vitality Shoes! 

Fashioned for every 

occasion and fitted for every 

foot, you'll find a 

rful wealth of value 

in this extensive style 

line featured at 

these most reasonable prices. 

See these—and many 

more from our exciting new | 
Spring and Summer line 

at your Vitality 

dealer now! 














RADIANT...Patent and mesh destined for day 
dark wear. Strapped and styled with a V-shaped 
flattery. Goes walking or dancing with equal ease 















comfort 





ACKRON... Unusual outline detail and the new 
vamp distinguish this open toe elasticized pump. 
a smart half-way heel, it’s perfect for a busy day 
for the theater later! 















and Value 





JANIS...Sleek a 
pump is smart w 
business and dres 


stunning elasticized patent 
, silks and taffetas... for 
to your wardrobe! 






NANETTE... Blueprint for a perfect all-around#) 
shoe: rounded throat, and beautifully rounded wi 
toe, elasticized vamp, extension sole. Shaped for § 
service! 


Yiu wanderlust Shoes $) 


(low heels, flats and casuals) from y 
CHUMMY ... This is the shoe you'll 
wear with slacks, shorts, pedal-pushers 
...for the hours you spend marketing, 








gardening, chasing junior! 





vee fit 
*1Q95 to 
















. 2 new 
~ comfort 
and 
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- “Magic Web” lets 
-_ you decide how much sup- 
port you want from hour to 
hour ... firm when work- 
ing... just snug when 
playing .. . or you can get 
t wonderful “girdle off” feel- 
__ ing anytime . . . all with 
ust a flick of the finger — (you 
never touch the lacing on a 
Camp). And if your 
weight varies periodically 
you will find “Magic Web” 
automatically meets the 
change .. . no need to buy 
another foundation. 

Only a Camp lets you 
choose the amount of support 

* you want . . . for true 
comfort all the time. 





re... and after with a Camp (and 
j line bra). See how your Camp founda- 
lifts, supports, helps create a healthful, 
thful shape. $7.50 to $16.50 at better 
es everywhere. 


— 


ee 










= Find out the facts about figure con- 
\ frof , .. especially if you are "Over 
| 35°°. Send for this free booklet. 


CAMP 


1. CAMP & CO., Dept. L4, Jackson, Michigan 


tors of Scientific Foundations for Daily Wear and 
lomical Supports for the Mediccl Profession. 
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Baldwin, trapeze artist, parachutist and 
wire walker, who died last year at 87. Mr. 
Baldwin celebrated his 82nd birthday by 
walking a wire across South Boulder Can- 
yon at Eldorado Springs, Colorado—a 
distance of 635 feet. He did the same 
stunt in 1907. The only difference at 82 
was that he didn’t stand on his head in the 
middle. 


eT 





GEORGE WOLFE -ARGOSY 





an, 


**He’s beginning to waver, folks... 
I don’t think he’ll make it!”’ 





Books get bigger and better. Here now 
is the BRITANNICA WORLD LAN- 
GUAGE DICTIONARY in two fine vol- 
umes—a complete English dictionary 
with the corresponding words in six 
other languages: French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Swedish, Yiddish. To cele- 
brate its publication the publishers gave 
a dinner, with the menu appropriately 
septilingual : 


soup steak cake 
potage  chateaubriand  gdateau 

Suppe Beefsteak Torte 
minestra bistecca dessert 
sopa biftec pastel 
soppa biff taarta 
ZUup bifshtik kukhn 

® 


April also means birds. One of the best 
books on the market for bird fanciers is 
THE LIVES OF WILD BIRDs, by 
Aretas A. Saunders. Its information 
is clear and concise, the presentation is 
never too technical, yet presupposes a 
definite interest'in the subject. It covers 
identification, migration, the nesting 
cycle, behavior, food, and the study of 
songs and calls. 


Mr. Saunders is author of A GUIDE 
TO BIRD SONGS, probably the only 
adequate book on that elusive music... . 
A bird singing alone all season may not 
be a bachelor, says Mr. Saunders, as if 
we'd been worrying all along. More likely 
his mate is the retiring type that keeps out 
of sight. 


The Saunders book is one to read 
through and then keep for reference. It is 
not a field book like the indispensable 
Roger Tory Peterson handbooks: 
FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS and 
How TO KNOW THE BIRDS (Mentor 
Book, 35c) and A FIELD GUIDE TO 
WESTERN BIRDS. Peterson is as im- 
portant for the bird watcher, everybody 
will tell you, as a pair of binoculars. 


With Peterson under my arm I went 
down to the Florida Everglades this 
year, to join one of the Audubon 
Society bird trips. It was Green Man- 
sions as far as I was concerned: white 
ibis with pink legs and long slender 
curved pink bill standing in the 
shadow of a mangrove tree beside two 


gray coots—the spirit of good and 


evil... roseate spoonbills, their beau- , 

















this fragrance turns husbands into beaux 


It is said that the romantic 

Midnight fragrance...makes even 
take-you-for-granted husbands take a 
new look at their wives! And wise 
wives are as fragrant with Midnight 
when their husbands come home 

to dinner...as they are in glamorous 
party clothes. 

Use the whole Midnight-scented 
beauty series. This fragrance can 


help keep a marriage romantic! 





MIDNIGHT LIPSTICK-PERFUME COMBINATION, $1. MIDNIGHT DUSTING POWDER, $1 


MIDNIGHT HAND AND BODY LOTION, $1. MIDNIGHT COLOGNE, $1.25 prices plus t 











Bake at one temperature! 
Roast at another! Here's big range 
convenience in budget space! 


Perfect meal-timing is so easy with two ovens! Do your 
baking and roasting at different temperatures, yet everything’s 
ready to serve at the same time. Add the convenience of a 
spacious broiler, roomy service drawer, perfect top burner 
control, plus many more famous Universal features, and 


you have a small idea of the big cooking value in this 


space-saving 36-inch gas range. 
It’s easy to keep clean, too—designed in Universal’s 
traditional uncluttered beauty that never goes out of date. 


Built for a lifetime of wonderful automatic cooking, here’s 


the biggest gas range value of 1954. See it, and all the new 


Universal Gas Ranges at your dealer now! 





GA S$ RAN GES§ 

Crib x ton Cro Chicago 12s, Itt. 
Only gas giv t} asiest, coolest, cleanest cooking 

of al! fou bake - ft ist best, broil best, 

cook th ga 1 Universal 1 ng 








tiful shell-pink wings fading off to 
white on the neck, deepening to 
crimson on the outer feathers, drop- 
ping slowly, lightly, onto a_ tree 
branch like the most ethereal of bal- 
let dancers—Markova coming down 
on toe tips in a cloud of fluffy pink . . . 
a bald eagle soaring high overhead 
while his mate sat on her huge dark 
green cylindrical nest. 


(Eaglets stay in the nest, it seems, until 
they are full grown, so it takes a big one to 
house them. They stay until their parents 
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“htm 
**They must breed like flies. Twenty 
years ago you seldom saw one.”’ 





push them out. In fact, from everything we 
heard, our national bird, for all his gran- 
deur, is not outstanding for either nobility 
or fortitude.) 


People apparently want to be some- 
place other than where they are. 
Many want islands. But for those who 
will take the mainland, here are a few 
of the thinly populated areas of the 
world which offer good possibilities 
for further settlement by occidental 
people (something to think about as 
you ride up on the subway): Southern 
Canada, East Central South America, 
the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
North Central Asia, and Australia. 
This list is compiled by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, a research foundation 
endowed by the late Edward Filene, 
of Boston. The highlands of East Af- 
rica, continues the TCF, have one of 
the greatest stores of unexploited re- 
sources in the world—an abundance 
of arable land and forest, many kinds 
of minerals, and fabulous amounts 
of water power. Butit also has Mau 
Maus. e 

BHOWANI JUNCTION is an excellent 
novel. It is by John Masters, well 
known to JOURNAL readers for The 
Deceivers. As you know, when you read 
Masters you find yourself in a strange 
land, but a real land, in which you your- 
self seem really to exist. This time it is 
India once more, not mid-nineteenth 
century, however, but 1946. I can think 
of no better way to learn about modern 
India than by reading it. But more im- 
portant, novel-wise, | know of no more 
breath-takingly exciting story. 


‘Yes, India has many problems,” says 
Nehru. “As many as 350,000,000.” 


Many of you know, from this col- 
umn and from writing to him direct, 
about Ranger Steve, of Aspen, Col- 
orado, and about the letters he writes 
to youngsters. Now there’s Granny 
Guinn, who has been writing letters 
to children for a long time. She writes 
every week from her farm in Virginia, 
telling about her kitchen and her col- 
lie dogs and Waddle Tail, her big 
duck. She sometimes includes little 
surprises in the letter, such as a pack- 
age of corn to pop, a gosling feather, 
a piece of alfalfa hay. For general in- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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Chocolate Butter Butter Cream F; 


Frosting Pecan Pralines — 
Orange Butter Butter Crunch 
Frosting Butter Toffee 


Caramels 
Chocolate Cre 
Fudge 


FREE BUTTER FROS 
AND CANDY RECIPE 


For smooth, melt-in-your-mouth tre 

any of the 10 toothsome recipes ] 
above. You'll find these frostings and) 
fections are richer, moister, more delie 
That’s because they’re made with 
quality Meadow Gold Butter which | 
its delicate aroma and flavor even) 
melted in cooking. 4 


Penuche Frosting 
Creamy Peanut 
Frosting 


Recipe for 
Chocolate Butter Frosting 


124 cups sugar 2 l-oz. squares ut 
2 tbsps. light corn sweetened choe 

syrup ly cup Meadow 
14 cup water Butter 
1), tsps. unflavored 6 tbhsps. cocoa 

gelatine 1% cups sifted 
1 tbsp. cold water confectioners’ 
1, tsp. vanilla 14 tsp. salt 

2 thsps. boiling water 

Bring sugar, syrup and water to a boil. R 
from heat and beat for 3 minutes. Soften 
tine in cold water; dissolve in boiling wat 
gelatine to sugar syrup and beat until sli 
thickened. Melt chocolate, butter and . 
add to mixture. Stir in confectioners’ suga 
and vanilla. Beat until of spreading consist 
Frosts two 9-inch layers. 


Meadow Gold Butter is churned fresh 
from pure country cream. And each qua 

it is wrapped in shining aluminum 
No substitute can equal it! 





10 Butter Recipes! 
Allthe candy and frost 
ing recipes | isted above 
on standard file a | 
Write Beatrice Foo 
Co., 120 So. LaSalle Sif 
Dept. J-44, Chicage | 


Tllinois. 





© 1954, BEATRICE FOODS CO, 
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phor: 
'Yes!..now you can afford all the-right glasses! 
Beautiful, practical...at unbelievably low prices! 


AAT 


el Teas : : _ | £- EE mh 


COMPLETE SETS OF 8 \ 


An off] 
» 
a ; about $1.49 
Smartly packed in gift cartons ee 


Buy them in sets of eight... 
Buy them by the piece! 


ae If you’ve been afraid to buy stemware because it 
aa ve hae breaks easily, and costs too much to use every day, 
here’s good news: Wonderful Anchorglass stem- 
ware is completely different! The smart, sturdy 
bases and short, rounded stems provide a firm, 
steady foundation. 


\ 


Best of all, they’re priced amazingly low! 


So low, you'll never have to get along with un- 
matched glasses again. You'll be proud to serve 
from these matching sets, with their beautiful bril- 
liance and handsomely ornamented stems. 


For yourself, for that impressive gift! 


Choose several sets-of-8, smartly packed in gift 
cartons. Available in open stock, too . . . wherever 
glass is sold. If your dealer does not have this 
stemware in stock, he can get it for you by writing 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 


COMPLETE SETS OF 8 
about $1.79 Smartly packed in gift cartons 





O84 Nirun, 

<n * 0 Oy 

"Guaranteed by D 

Good Housekeeping 
” 
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Look for the name nec 0 rg | a S S 


A PRODUCT OF ANCHOR HockInG GLASS CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO 











Here's the fruit juice that 


ives you something extra! 


Sunsweet Prune Juice, the only prune juice with pre- 


measured laxative strength, is not diluted with non-laxa- 


tive sweetening agents such as sugar. And it’s rich in 
strength-building iron! 

Your family would love to find frosty glasses of Sun- 
sweet Prune Juice on the breakfast table! It’s not only 
¢ood for th it tastes as good as it looks! 

Pick up ttle of Sunsweet Prune Juice next visit 


to the grocers 


SUNSWEET 


PRUNE JUICE 





A FULL QUART! 
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formation, including price, write her 
direct: Granny Guinn, RFD 2, Cul- 
peper, Virginia. ° 

Some good books to be looking for 
on the shelves any time now are: 


THE SPIRIT AND THE CLAY, by 
Shevawn Lynam, a remarkable novel, 
serious, disillusioning, important, about 
six Spanish Loyalists, fifteen years after 
their cause was lost in the Spanish Civil 
War, still carrying the flag of freedom. 
As someone said, if this novel were writ- 
ten by Silone or Malraux or Koestler, it 
would be discussed the world over. It 
should be. Even though it happens to be 
written by a woman, a young, beautiful, 
thoroughly informed Irishwoman, a sort 
of Barbara Ward turned novelist. (Little 
Brown) 


THE YAZOO RIVER, by Frank E. 
Smith, one of the best of that altogether 
excellent American River Series. This is 
the deep South, a region “turned from 
wilderness to frontier to battleground in 
little more than a generation, then through 
a social and economic revolution and 
counterrevolution, and finally turned 
from the main highway into a side road 
along the path of American history.” 
(Rinehart) 


FANFARE FOR A WITCH, by Vaughn 
Wilkins, historical novel about eight- 
eenth-century Hanoverian England and 
its royalty. Racy and entertaining and 
basically accurate. (Macmillan) 


CLOWN, theautobiography of Emmett 
Kelly, the famous “hobo” clown, reek- 
ing pleasantly of the sawdust ring. Did 
you know that Fred Stone and Red 
Skelton and Bobby Clark and the late 
Paul McCullough were all clowns? 


FPG 





Emmett Kelly, world- 
famous “Shobo”’ clown. 


Bobby Clark was first an acrobat. Once 
he and his mate were broke and couldn’t 
afford a hotel. The man who owned the 
flying-trapeze act was sorry for them and 
left the net up overnight for the young 
comedians to sleep in. The “‘leaper” on 
that flying-trapeze act was Joe E. Brown— 
“the kid with the ready smile.” (Prentice 
Hall) 


LOVE BADE ME WELCOME, by 
John Lodwich, a_ better-than-usual 
murder mystery in French setting, with 
two detectives, one English and one 
French. (Roy) 


In Glendale, Ohio, the Episcopal 
church plays Little Boy Blue on its 
chimes when a boy baby is born in 
town, and Mary Had a Little Lamb 
when it’s a girl. A wonderful idea! 
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is Chase & Sanbonrn’s 


cressure packed can! ‘ 


SOME TOP COFRS 
rHE ONE YOU Coq = 





= 


\E ATS FIRMTITS FRESH! 


\F TOP CLICKS, PRESSURES GONE: 
TAKE ANOTHER! — 





rings you fresher 


Fel Oe ee es 


coffee than 


- cans or bags! 


| FRESHNESS YOU CAN TASTE! 





Millions have discovered that you 
enjoy more aroma, fresher flavor in 
Chase & Sanborn because it’s 
pressure packed. For only 


—_ we a P ki o z = k ff 
><, <#, Pressure packing can pack coffee 
Lf = practically smack out of the 
Nae roaster, while flavor’s richest. Then 
| . all flavor-stealing air is replaced 


ie - by flavor-saving vapor to lock 
flavor in each coffee grain. You taste the wonderful 
difference in Chase & Sanborn! 


FRESHNESS YOU CAN TEST! 





Yes, you prove it’s fresh before you buy! 
The rounded top of the can tells ; 
~ how. You can’t test coffee packed any Of all leading coffees ‘we 
other way! So discover fresher 
coffee—Chase & Sanborn 
“Dome Top” Coffee today! 





AN EXCLUSIVE BLEND OF THE 
WORLD’S CHOICEST COFFEES 





aking Marriage Work 


If your husband uses few loving words but many loving acts, be happy, for that is love. 


Does He Return Your Love? 


SPECIALLY during the early years of 
marriage, many a wife is vaguely disap- 
pointed in her husband’s attitude to- 

ward her, because she feels he doesn’t love her 
as she loves him. She fears that he may tire of 
her, that their marriage will grow drab and dull, 
or even fail altogether. 

What she doesn’t realize is that men and 
women show their love differently. The mature 
wife has learned this, but the young or emo- 
tionally immature matron has not. If you are 
dissatisfied with your husband’s attitude and 
behavior toward you, these questions may give 
you new insight into his feelings: 

Does he respect you? If so, he treats you as a 
competent adult and equal partner. Does he 
ask your advice before making decisions? Con- 
fide in you? Value your opinions on both per- 
sonal and impersonal questions? 

Is he proud and admiring ? Any man wants to 
be proud of his wife, and if he admires you, he 
will be. Does he compliment you on your ap- 
pearance, approve your taste in dress? Is he 
eager to introduce you to friends and business 
associates? Does he take pride in your home, 
and in telling guests that you made the slip 
covers, or planned thecolorscheme they admire? 

Is he considerate ? Does he occasionally offer 
to do errands or perform little unexpected serv- 
ices for your pleasure? Is he solicitous when you 
don’t feel well, glad to lend a hand when you're 
tired? Thoughtfulness like this reflects true 
consideration and appreciation of you far more 
than courtly gestures such as always hurrying to 
help you with your coat. 

Is he co-operative ? True co-operation means 
active willingness to share household duties, 
not just to get the work done, but because he 
wants to help you. When you are rushed, does 
he offer to put the children to bed? Does he 
help you trim expenses so you can get that new 
chair right away—even though it’s you who 
wants the chair? 

Is he companionable ? \s he eager to tell you 
about his job and the incidents of his day? Does 
he want to know what you have been doing and 
thinking, and does he listen when you have 
something important to discuss? Do you talk 
over the future and make plans together? 
Above all, does he enjoy being with you? 

Does he show his affection? Does he fre- 
quently tell you he loves you? Is he as demon- 
strative as you wish? Perhaps not; you may be 
one of many wives who feel their husbands are 
not interested in showing their affection except 


as part of the sex relationship. 

But the husband whose behavior and atti- 
tude show his admiration and respect for his 
wife, who is considerate and co-operative, and 
who values her companionship, is at all times 


affirming his love 
more demonstra 


\ man like this will try to be 
ive once he knaws how much 


it means to you. But meanwhile, you don’t need 
caresses or words to be sure that he loves you. 
He tells you by the way he lives. 

Ask yourself these questions about your hus- 
band. Few and simple as they are, they concern 
the characteristics of enduring love. If he meas- 
ures up, you can dismiss your doubts. Perhaps 
you will gain a new appreciation of his love, 
and of him. But if you are still uncertain, turn 
the questions around, and answer them as 
he would concerning you. Do deficiencies 
appear? Then you have both the explanation 
and a guide to improvement. For married love 
is reciprocal, in allits aspects. If you want your 
love returned, then prove yours for him by 
more than words or gestures. 


Are You Socially Inept? 


“4” T twenty, my daughter Margaret has 
i many social assets, if only she could use 
them. She’s considered pretty, is capable and 
intelligent, and her intentions are the best. But 
with people she doesn’t know well, especially 
men, she’s so stiff and standoffish that they 
never get acquainted. People would like her if 
she’d make a little effort. But she says she’s too 
shy, she doesn’t know how, she can never think 
of what to do or say. She hopes to marry, but at 
this rate she never will. How can I help her?” 

Especially in their early teens, many po- 
tentially attractive girls are handicapped, like 


Ask Yourself: 
“Am I Socially Awkward?” 


Whether single or married, the socially apt 
person displays intelligence and confidence in 
dealing with social situations. Not only does 
she know what is appropriate but, more impor- 
tant, she takes a positive attitude in establishing 
her relationships with others. Answer these 
questions truthfully yes or no. 


Do you find it difficult to: 


1. Get to know new people? 

2. Fit into groups of your choice? 

. Express yourself suitably and adequately? 
- Win or hold friends? 

. Carry on an enjoyable conversation? 
6. Avoid hasty or unwise social obligations? 


A maw 


7. Keep secrets or respect confidences? 
8. Accept and apply constructive criticism? 
9. Greet and take leave of people? 

10. Make good impressions? 

11. Control moodiness or bad temper? 

12. Introduce people or be introduced? 
13. Keep social or business appointments? 
14. Avoid odd or distracting mannerisms? 


With eight or more yes answers you should 
study carefully the principles discussed on this 
page. Their application may help you become 
more attractive and effective in your social re- 
lationships. 





By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS,F 


. Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psye 


Margaret, by lack of social skill. With effort, 
practice and experience, most girls gradually 
learn to be good company. 

Some have a natural aptitude for people and 
social life; and for them, learning is easy. For 
others, like Margaret, the process is slower. But 
no girl who will try need be deprived of friends, 
dates and group activities by social ineptitude. 

Her mother’s letter suggests Margaret’s basic 
difficulty. She won’t make the effort, doesn’t 
know how, and thinks of herself as shy. Like 
many socially awkward girls, she lacks “‘other- 
than-self-awareness.”’ Her shyness is actually 
self-consciousness; it makes her appear selfish, 
indifferent or conceited. Instead of being re- 
ceptive and eager to share the thoughts, feel- 
ings and activities of others, she is preoccu- 
pied with her own reactions. This insensitivity 
deprives her of the very companionship she 
craves. 

Social ineptitude is a handicap, not only 
socially butin all human associations. It affects 
your career, chances of marriage and com- 
munity acceptance and your enjoyment of life. 
These suggestions may help Margaret or you: 

Know the rules governing different situations 
and groups. “Good form”’ socially and in busi- 
ness is not the same, and every firm has its own 
particular (though unwritten) code. Behavior 
which is acceptable at a baseball game appears 
crude and ignorant at a tennis match. An eti- 
quette book is useful, but unwritten laws and 
customs must be observed. 

Learn from your associates and adapt yourself 
to their standards of behavior and appearance. 
This means conforming to the group, not slavish 
imitation. Improve your skill in any popular 
pastime—bridge, or bowling, or dancing. With 
popular girls as models, try to cultivate some 
of their qualities which you admire. 

Contribute to the conversation. You can do so 
by being a good listener, or by talking yourself, 
but either way you must know what people are 
talking about. Keep up with popular music, 
television shows, books and magazines, current 
sports events.-Practice remembering (but don’t 
insist on telling) amusing incidents. 

Extend your contacts. Don’t set your heart on 
one group, but respond to any suitable over- 
tures. Even if your date isn’t the man of your 
dreams, you may like him better than you think. 
Besides, each new friendship leads to others. 

Forget about yourself. lf you can concentrate 
on helping others have a good time, you will 
stop worrying about yourself—because there 
will be nothing to worry about. Our other hints 
will be useful, but incidental. Not glamour, but 
consideration is the key to social grace. 


Do You Agree? 
Do you think the tendency for married 
women to work will increase? 
Yes, especially in the earliest and late years of 
marriage. 
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RN THE PAGE for my newest one-dish dinner | 


Dutch Pantry Pie! 


Made with 4 famous products 









from your pantry shelf!" 








A complete, meat-hearty 
| | ‘ 

| meal for six people — 
economical, delicious | 


Praised by our 
Home Testers from 
Coast to Coast! 












Baty Cnockens newest one-dish dinner 


~~ a Pie! 


OUTSIDE ~ flaky, flaky crust that won’t 





get soggy, made with dependable 
GOLD MEDAL, the “Kitchen-tested” Flour, 
and WESSON OIL, the shortening that pours. 


INSIDE ~tender morsels of pure-pork SPAM, 


savory and satisfying in creamy-smooth 


sauce that’s always a success with 
CARNATION Evaporated Milk! 
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new recipe was developed 


with these 4 great American products... | page — 
use them together for best success! for ) | 
e recipe! 
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NO BAKING FAILURES! 
-says Batty Crocker - when our Home Testers tri¢ 
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EASY STIR-N-ROLL PASTRY 


(For 9” two-crust Dutch Pantry Pie) 


2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL ‘'Kitchen-tested’’ Enriched Flour 
*11/, teaspoons salt 


Ya cup WESSON OIL 
2 tablespoons undiluted CARNATION Evaporated Milk 
2 tablespoons water 


Mix flour and salt. Measure oil, milk and water in same cup (but 
don’t stir). Pour all at once into flour; stir until mixed. Press 
into smooth ball. Cut in halves; flatten slightly. Place one half 
between 2 sheets of waxed paper, 12” square. Roll out gently to 
edges of paper. (Dampen table top to prevent slipping.) Peel off 
top paper. If dough tears, mend without moistening. Lift paper 








and pastry by top corners. Place paper-side-up in 9” pie pan. 
Peel off paper. Fit pastry into pan. Roll out top crust same way. 
*If you use GOLD MEDAL Self-Rising Flour, omit salt in pastry. 



























MEAT-HEARTY FILLING WITH 
CREAMY-SMOOTH SAUCE 


4 slices American cheese (1/, lb.), cubed 

1 cup undiluted CARNATION Evaporated Milk 

2 cups chopped cooked potatoes 

VY, cup chopped green onions and tops (or use dry onion) 

2 tablespoons chopped green pepper or pimiento, if desire 

V4 to V2 teaspoon salt 

VW, teacpoon pepper 

1 can SPAM, cubed 
Heat oven to 425° (hot). Melt cheese in CARNATIO 
Evaporated Milk, stirring constantly, Mix with all rem 
ing ingredients except SPAM. Spread in pastry-lined pa 
(Pastry recipe at left.) Top with cubed SPAM. Trim bottom 
crust. Place top crust over, gently peel off paper. Tur 
upper crust under lower crust and seal by pressing edge 
together. Flute. Make 3 or 4 slashes near center. Bake 3 
40 minutes. Serve hot, with CARNATION sauce. Ma 


6 to 8 servings. 


CARNATION SAUCE: Heat together 1 can undiluted soup 
(mushroom, tomato, chicken or celery) and % cup und 
CARNATION Evaporated Milk. 





Easier Measuring—Quicker to Mix. 


1. Pour oil, milk and water 2: Ya of pastry into 3. Place in 9” pie pan paper- 
into one cup (but don’t stir). flattened ball; roll out gently side-up. Gently peel off paper; 
Pour all at once into flour. No between two 12” squares of fit pastry to pan. Trim excess 


fussy blending—just stir. 


a 


See how good 
it looks on 


Preceding page! 


Neat! No Floured Board Needed. 


waxed paper. 


A Cinch to Center in Pan. 






around edge. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
EDITED BY MARGARET HICKEY 


community promotes mental health 


Building Sturdy Minds 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Iw classrooms all over the country many little 
people struggle with big problems. One is a ten- 
year-old girl who feels left out of things and con- 
stantly teases her classmates to gain attention. An- 
other is a sixth-grade boy so shy he never says a 
word on the playground or in class discussions. 
Still another, a pretty, bright-eyed six-year-old girl 
who tries to boss other children and has temper tan- 
trums when she doesn’t get her own way. 

Typical problem children? Not exactly. They 
really are normal children with problems that need 
attention now before they become more serious. 


Help for these young people could come through . 


the schools. ““The schools are our No. | agency for 
positive mental health,’ says Dr. George S. Steven- 
son, consultant for the National Association for 
Mental Health. And the teacher, who is so close to 
them during the greater part of the day, is the 
logical person to guide them in making a happy and 
comfortable adjustment to their school life and to 
their classmates. 

In most states, though, there are not enough 
funds for adequate psychological services. Even in 
New York State, which budgets approximately 
$2,300,000 a year for the detection, prevention or 
treatment of delinquency in youth, educators have 
complained of the lack of psychological services in 
the schools. Several communities, though, such as 
Great Neck, White Plains, Mt. Vernon, have been 
experimenting with their own mental-health pro- 
grams. Rye, New York, for example, has carried on 
a project for education in human relations and 
mental health in the public schools for the past two 


years under a $15,000 private grant. Directed by a_ 


professicnal consultant, the project aims to help 
children gain a better insight into themselves and 
others. Thus they will be less susceptible to emo- 
tional illness in later life. 

In human-relations classes at the high school, 
students discuss the school, the family, dating, 
necking, teen-age driving and drinking. What they 
learn is then applied to their everyday experience. 
To deal with various classroom situations, the 
teaching staff attends periodic seminars covering 
the aggressive child, the withdrawn child, emo- 
tional development of children, ways to handle 
problem behavior. The school consultant then con- 
ducts a weekly discussion for parents, similar to the 
St. Louis plan described this month in the Public 
Affairs Department. There is also a consultation 
service for parents and teachers on the problems of 
individual children. 

All learn something about emotional control, 
how to face problems, how to get along with them- 





... st. Louis, Missouri 


On the bulletin board in the preschool hall, it was listed simply as a 
parents’ meeting. In the office of the Mental Health Association of 
St. Louis, it was noted that the film Preface to Life would be shown and 
Mrs. Joseph Tucker would be the group-discussion leader. At about 
8 P.M. it opened like any other parents’ meeting, with the usual routine 
business, and then the MHA representative spoke briefly, explaining the 
purpose of the evening. 

The room was darkened, the whir of the projection machine was 
heard and the music began rolling from the sound box. 

As the camera closed in on baby Michael lying in his crib the women 
in the audience smiled and the faces of the men relaxed. The child looked 
so appealing, so helpless, so like babies everywhere—so like their own. 
Softly the narrator began to speak, addressing himself to the child. 

“What kind of life will you have ?” he asked. “What will you be when 
you grow up? What will you do?” 

The camera shifted now to focus on a mother’s face, leaning over the 
crib. ‘Will you be what your mother wants you to be? Good, obedient— 
and ever loving of her?” the voice said. 

Now the scene flashed ahead. Here was a boy whose mother cried as 
he grew out of his boy’s clothes, who warned him against girls—all girls, 
any girls—who was glad when he hated his job . . . andwhere was the 
result: drinking in a bar, alone and lonely... . 

The camera went back to baby Michael again, and then shifted to 
his father’s face and the dream visible upon it. Here clearly was a 
father possessive in his love, eager to live his boy’s life for him. ‘*Wi// 
you be his boy?” said the narrator gently. ““Will you live the life he’s 
planned for you?” 

Then teen-age Michael was standing outside a door, the gang was 
within. He stood there hesitating, debating with himself, when a larger 
boy pushed rudely by him. ““Oh, you’re always in the way,” he said 
roughly. Michael shrank back into the shadows again and the sketch of 
the papa’s boy, insecure, haunted, wove to its bitter end. 

The music grew happier and the tenseness built up by the preceding 
scenes began to ease. Once again the baby Michael, unhurt, unformed, 
came on the screen. 
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selves and with others. END 


The success of the St. Louis, Mo., mental-health discussions 
depends on good leadership. A. D. Buchmueller. director of county 
mental-health services, instructing a group of future volunieer leaders, 

listens and direcis while they share experiences. Self-control, 
an open mind and interest in people are qualities he looks for. 
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Strap Tease—Always fishing 
for your straps? Floating Ac- 
tion’s tangent supports over 
cup sections keep shoulder 
straps comfortably in place. 





The Wash Out—Is your bra 
a shrinking violet? Circl-O- 
Form is wash-test proven 
to stay true to its size... 
to hold its shape, and yours. 
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Circl-O-Form with 


FLOATING actiON 
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with exclusive Floating Action. See it in luxu- 


rious fabrics for daytime 
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Other styles to $8.50 
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“Or will you be the man you want to, you 
need to be ?”’ asked the narrator, and again, 
flashing ahead, came the teen-ager, the young 
adult. Here was a boy wearing his long 
trousers with pride—while his mother ap- 
proved of him; choosing his work because 
he himself liked it—while his father encour- 
aged him; and knowing what he wanted and 
why, falling in love and happily marrying. 
Here, in short, was a boy whose parents had 
loved him wisely and generously, a man who 
was his own man. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Tucker, when the film 
was ended. ‘“‘what did you think of that? Do 
you think a parent’s attitude can really twist 
a child all out of shape the way it did this 
boy?” 

She looked around expectantly and the 
discussion began. Timidly at first, someone 
spoke up here, or there, but soon the view- 
points came quicker and quicker. Someone 
had known a woman like that one; some- 
one else remembered a friend who had lied 
endlessly to his mother because she was so 
demanding. Everybody knew how spineless 
mammas’ boys turned out to be, another 
woman agreed, but. “You can’t give them 
no rules at all, can you?” she asked. Across 
the room a father spoke up, trving to de- 
scribe what he thought was a happy medium. 

Now many people were eager to talk. and 
skillfully the group leader encouraged first 
this one and then that to bring out his prob- 
lem, his ideas. And as you watched them, 
thoughtful, interested, eager to understand, 
you got the feeling that something almest visi- 
ble was happening to them: that a clear white 
light was breaking, il- 
luminating their real de- 
sires, their real dreams, 
their love for their children 
and their roles in their 
children’s lives. 

After an hour or so the 
discussion leader pulled 
the basic threads of their 
talk together and called 
the meeting to a close. But 
as they went out you 
heard a dark, lean man 
say to his wife, “Maybe I 
have been pushing the 
boy too hard, without considering him 
enough, what he’s like. .. .”” And you heard 
another woman say to her friend, “You 
know I don’t want Johnny to be a mamma’s 
boy. It’s just that, well, sometimes you hate 
to let them go—and you don’t realize you 
must... .” For the discussion was not over. 
Not really. 


1. is kitchen knowledge that mental illness 
is the nation’s most serious problem today, 
that there are some nine million victims, that 
annually about 350,000 enter mental hos- 
pitals, and that the chances of your child’s 
needing hospitalization are one in twelve. But 
despite this knowledge, there have been few 
answers to the great question: What can I 
do about it? 

Up until the summer of 1949, the St. Louis 
civic leaders interested in mental health were 
in the same quandary as leaders in other 
cities. They sat on the boards of mental- 
hygiene societies, they supported lectures by 
psychiatrists, they raised funds for clinics, they 
studied mental-hospital conditions. But 
they didn’t do anything—they just helped 
the professional psychiatrists and analysts to 
do something. 

Then radio-writer and civic-worker Mrs. 
Ellen Lee Brashear had her bright idea. Why 
couldn’t nonprofessional people, she asked a 
highly respected psychiatrist friend of hers, 
be taught to lead group discussions among 
healthy parents on parent-child relation- 
ships—along the same general lines as the 
group-therapy programs run by psychiatrists 
for the parents of problem children? 

“We would aim at education, not 
therapy,” she said, ‘‘and get professional 
training for the group leaders in discussion 
methods and basic principles of mental 
health.” 

Her friend, Dr. Margaret Gildea, was in- 
terested. So was another friend, A. D. Buch- 
mueller, a psychiatric social worker then on 
the staff of Washington University, now 


All men are by nature 
equal, made all of the same 
earth by one Workman; 
and however we deceive 
ourselves, as dear unto 
God is the poor peasant as 
the mighty prince. 
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director of the Mental Health Sery: 
Louis County Health Department, 

The three had worked together 
Parent Education Council therapy p 
for the parents of problem childre 
had seen remarkable results there 
cent of the children changed in thre 
of parents’ meetings to co-operative 
Why, indeed, would not group dis¢ 
among parents of normal children al 
value? 


Wir other psychiatrists and ps 
workers they weighed the idea’s p 
dangers against its probable values, 
a larger audience could be reache 
through the lecture-institute patte 
attracted the same group of peop 
after year. And there would be / 
friendly atmosphere for mental-heal} 
cation—with none of the ancient 
Moreover, such a program, working t 
already existing mother and father s¢ 
would reach the very people on wh 
nation’s future stamina rests—for 
large. the behavior of children grows 
the attitudes of their parents 

There were also fears that the p 
might arouse anxiety and tension } 
resolving it into any creative patig 
some timidity about encouraging 1 
fessionals to work in such a delicat 
But it was finally agreed that thes 
could be conquered by profession: 
and supervision for the group lea 
fessional standards and guidance 
organization as a whole. 

It was then ag 
the method use 
armed forces in 
cational progra 
be the meeti 
first the introduc 
the film and the 
sion of the pro 
sented—and 
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Parent Educati 

cil, two of whose 
bers were Doctor Gildea and Mr, 
mueller. 

In September, 1949, the first we 
was held and the Group Discussion P 
was no longer a dream but reality. 

Today some 20,000 people have 
pated in MHA’s discussions and a 
500 meetings have been held. Reques 
in from PTA’s, civic societies, 
groups, groups interested in the || 
nursing schocls, the Labor Health I) 
Clinic, and mothers’ clubs. The |) 
Chamber of Commerce has held dis) 
meetings; the public library is just} 
ning a series. The subjects now oa 
babies to grandparents, from breast 
to junior proms. There are plays now, 
by local players’ groups, as well aj/ff 
About one out of five of the groups us 
program asks for a series of meetings 
than just one 

Most of the financing for the p 
comes from the Community Chest 
approves the annual budget of $10, 
the headquarters, the executive, het 
tary and part-time help of three prof) 
consultants. Projection machines a 
plied by the groups themselves, fil 
borrowed from the Board of oe 
the public library, and volunteers P: 
own traveling expenses. ‘‘Angels” hé|tt 
nated much of their office equipmé 
some help ease the work of the offig)# 
*‘Without angels and volunteers we W 
be operating,’ says Mrs. Brashear. 

The first group of discussion i 
hand-picked by the board. Now the?! 
leaders already trained suggest ca 
for the workshops to follow. The! 
then checked by the Education Con) 
to make sure they have the inter)" 
free time, the stability and tempe)®, 
to face a group and guide it withou|” 
ing it around. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 210 
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HAT ‘do they feed on, these modern 
people, that makes the men so trim- 
looking, keeps women so slender yet so 
vital, so youthful, year after year? 

The answer is all in their modern, sen- 
sible diet. In their taste for lighter, less 
filling foods and beverages. 

Pepsi-Cola’s greatest pride is that it has 
steadily followed this trend. Today’s Pepsi 


| Pepsi-Cola refreshes without filling 


| 
EPs ly is the modern. 


the light refreshment 


is light, dry (not too sweet), reduced in 


calories. 


Pepsi-Cola is the modern, the light re- 


freshment. More popular now than ever 


because it refreshes without filling. 


It comes in the familiar economy bottle 


that serves two people, and in the smaller, 


single-drink bottle, just right for one. 


Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 


S&S 
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TANA HOBAN 


THE SUB-DEB edited by BRUTH IMLER 


Something for a laugh. A wrong-way 
party. Send out invitations that are written 
upside down or backward. Ask your guests to 
appear in wrong-way costumes. Our boy, Dick, 
is wearing his tie backward, for example. 
Then—with family permission, of course—hang 
the pictures in the living room upside down, 
turn chairs over, and so on. Admit guests to the 
back door only, insisting that they walk in back- 
ward. When playing games (a spelling bee in 
which all words must be spelled backward) give 
the top prize to the low score! If you have din- 
ner, serve the dessert first. Then as guests leave 
be sure to say, “Hi! Glad you’re here!” 





Sunny side up. Everybody likes the per- 
son with a “‘sense of humor’’—whatever that is 
exactly, for if anything is less easily defined 
than love it’s humor! Lightly speaking, humor 
is delight at the unexpected or the unlikely. 
Jokes, for instance, consist of two parts: the 
first one prepares you for what doesn’t happen 
in the second! 

Humor, too, can be roughly divided into two 
parts: good and bad humor! Good humor is 
at its best when a person tells a joke upon him- 
self; bad humor, at its worst, is vicious and 





; ” 
\ore often —— 


1 1 res -awers 1 
If you'd straighten your burcau drawel 


cruel. Because nobody likes to be thought of 
as a “cube’’—the latest way to describe a 
“square’’—an overeager-to-be-thought-funny 
character sometimes doesn’t know when to 
stop. But when the fun begins to get on an- 
other’s nerves, or when a practical joke be- 
comes destructive to property or to feeling, it’s 
not at all funny. 

Off-color humor is usually not humor at all— 
merely exploration. And boys who tell risqué 
jokes are like children daring to see how far 
they can go on the ice. You can handle this by: 
(1) changing the subject, (2) simply ignoring the 
story (never with shame-faced blushing and 
tittering; never by stalking out of the room), or 
(3) telling a clean joke that’s so much funnier it 
leaves the original joker blushing for having 
been topped. 


The joke’s on you. One characteristic 
true of all good sense of humor is the ability to 
laugh at yourself. You should be able to laugh 
at situations—for although you were embar- 
rassed at the time, you must have sounded 
pretty funny when you called out the date of the 
Junior Prom instead of “‘your floor’’ in the de- 
partment-store elevator! Why not laugh at it, 
instead of being hurt every time somebody 
brings it up? If a brother—or a date—teases 
you at the length of time it took you to get 
dressed (“‘Was it worth the time and effort?’’), 
take it with a smile. Good-natured teasing is 
often a boy’s way of saying, “I like you.” 
Twenty-year-old Audrey Groginski, who 
drew the batty-cartoon on this page, found 
humor in her private, but universal teen-age, 
war against neatness. Her ability to poke fun at 
human failings, including her own, rather than 
human beings, will also be an asset as she strug- 
gles for a career as a professional cartoonist. 


Lseusgsdaiangs com the imsidle. You don’t have 
to have a crowd of admirers around howl- 
ing every time you open your mouth to have a 
good sense of humor, nor strain to make clever 
remarks at the expense of others. A girl can get 
a reputation as a cat by trying to bea wit! 

You can show your gentler gift for humor in 
various imaginative ways—by designing your 
own greeting cards. (Even if you can’t draw, 





and his tie backward as guests and hostess 


outlaugh one another with “wrong-way” gags. 





10 ferns 


Dick and Jean trying to eat ice cream 


from the base of a drinking glass! 


Atan April Fool’s Day party wrong triumphs over right: 


her pony tail is worn forward 


GOOD FOR A GRIN 


The knock-knock and bebop *jokes in high- 


school newspapers : 
Knock-knock! 
Who’s there? 
Sam and Janet. i 
Sam and Janet who: — 
Sam and Janet Evening (Some Enchanted 


i i i ly,’ lowa. 
ening). “Ames High Week fs 
ae ae guys in an Algerian market place 
spot a snake charmer tooting his aoe we 
i fa basket. One ca 
cobra wriggles up out 0 Mee 
“J don’t feel his music but, 
to the other and says, 1 1 si , 
nae dig that crazy music stand, from Cum 
tux ” Alexandria, Louisiana. Girls wearing 
* children’s suspenders (St. Paul, Minn.) ‘ a 
Sucking on ecandy suckers between class 
(Deadwood S.D.)...- eA knit hat which ties 
under the chin and has a long pompon he 
down the wearer’s back (Manchester, N.H.). a 
Friends each buy a epair of Keds, one a 
brown, one pair blue; then trade. 1 a 
ow’ 1 brown and o 
hy you're wearing one 01 1 
eee oe say, “Oh, they re just a palt of crazy, 
mixed-up Keds!” (San Francisco, ca ; a 
; ee a : 
pressions: “Ruby —a very pretty 
toate N.C.); “Boy, they almost faked you 
out” or “Who!” when someone tells the punch 
line of a joke first (Green Bay, Wis.) The me 
language: “few? inserted before descriptive “a 
: ing is ~ ice,” it’s ve 
‘ectives—if something 1s few nice,” 1 
Ie ewiislons Ariz.); “It’s the most to 2 i 
least,” and similar bebop expressions use he 
Steve Allen of CBS-TV; “Just ae iS sa 
: I i ro 
facts. That’s about the size 0 , 
Freeberg’s record parody of Jack Webb’s 


Dragnet (Dearborn, Mich.). 





you can cut and paste things from newspapers 
and magazines, can’t you?) You can chuckle 
over the cartoon series “‘Dennis the Menace” 
by Hank Ketcham; or describe the things that 
happen to you or your friends—with the accent 
on the ridiculous—for a friendly family audi- 
ence first; you can be the first one to laugh 
when a good joke’s told. As in all the arts, 
there has to be somebody to appreciate as well 
as somebody to create. And if you can do that 
you will be nicer to have around than the clown 
of the party. 


























Your face has never felt so smooth... 





NN for ine When you first feel New Woodbury’s mild, creamy lather on your skin you'll think it 
came from a jar of costly face cream. And you'll be almost right! For New Woodbury 

v Soap is enriched with seven face cream oils and emollients, intended to help replace 
natural oils you usually wash away. Even if your skin is naturally dry—you’ll find 

your complexion glows with that face-cream smoothness every woman wants, and 

every man admires. Try New Woodbury Soap in the luxurious big bath size, too—for 


loveliness head to toe. Always use Woodbury “for the skin you love to touch” ! | 


: 


New Woodbury Soap is enriched with 7 face cream oils 
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Careful, Mom! 
lf thats for me... 


make sure its 
made by 


JOHNSONS 












Only [Ue 


JOH NSONS, 
s COTTON BUD} i 


give you all these benefil:: 





1. Sparkling-white Red Cross Cotton 





2. No loose wisps or fuzz; won’t twist or slip 








3. Splinter-free sticks, polished smooth 





4. Doctor-recommended size 





5.100% sterile, guaranteed by Johnson & John) | 
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iter recently had an ovary re- 
ause of a tumor. Will this 
hances of having children? 
t menstrual periods?” 


glanced up from the history 
hich he had been making no- 
Jase tell me if I have this cor- 
d to the young woman facing 
‘ne desk. “Age: twenty. Occupa- 
1 model. Family history: noth- 
. Usual diseases of childhood. 
cknesses, no operations. Onset 
tion at age eleven. Regular, 
)-eight days, until two years ago. 
laint: menorrhagia and dys- 
_-too profuse, painful menstrua- 
voung lady. Allcorrect thus far?” 
stor.” 


2 more. In what way have the 
irregular?” 

ast two years they have contin- 
‘teen days nearly every month. 
summer our family doctor gave 
ind of injections that for one 
ie time to nine days; but it didn’t 


i 
very significant decrease, I am 


hat I thought. For the last six 
‘ve been menstruating for six or 
then stopping for a while and 
'n for four days more. The flow is 
accompanied by a great deal of 
ther and father have been urg- 
€ a specialist, but I’ve put it off. 
enstruating nearly half of every 
tisn’t right, is it, Doctor?” 

aly is not. I agree with your par- 
‘is highly important to find the 
0 something about it. | am going 
‘nurse and have her make you 
1 examination. Will you go with 
ur later the doctor was being sub- 
tensive cross-examination by the 
ent young woman who had be- 
west patient. She said, ‘‘Doctor, 
» long that you have me worried. 
me what is wrong. I hope you 
that I have a cancer.”’ 

dn’t find that. In the first place, 
hat the uterus is entirely normal. 
and tube to the right side also 
rely normal, but there is a rather 





’ 5 
Vs new book, The Intimate Problems of 
ining several chapters which have not 
‘e Journal. has been published by Haw- 


Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N_Y. 


MUNKACSI 


ors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
k a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
ntinuation of this series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
r some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


soft mass in the left ovarian region—not very 
large but extremely sensitive.” 

“Does that mean a tumor?” 

“In a sense it is a tumor, because any 
swelling constitutes a tumor, but this is not a 
solid one. It is, rather, a cystic tumor—in 
other words, it is a collection of fluid sur- 
rounded by a covering; and it has developed 
in connection with your left ovary, of which 
it is now a part.” 

“Why should a cyst on the ovary cause 
bleeding?” 

“Because it interferes with the hormone 
balance which governs the menstrual func- 
tion. The type of cyst is very important.” 

“What kind of cyst is it?” 

_ “There are so many kinds that I am afraid 
I cannot answer your question without see- 
ing the cyst.” 

“Could you look at it with X rays?” 

“It is barely possible that X ray would 
show a slight shadow which could be identi- 
fied as this cyst, but it would not reveal its 
character.” 

“T should think doctors would have in- 
vented some way to look directly into a per- 
son’s abdomen and see what is there.” 

“They have. There is a method of intro- 
ducing a tube, with a tiny electric light, into 
the pelvis by way of the vagina, somewhat in 
the manner your family doctor might look 
into your throat. The instrument is called a 
culdoscope, and it is an excellent diagnostic 
help in many cases. However, I wouldn’t 
want to rely upon it here. We shall need more 
than inspection to establish this diagnosis.” 

For a moment there was silence. Then the 
doctor resumed: **My dear young lady, what 
I would like to do is send for your parents 
and talk to them directly.” 

“But Doctor, they live clear across the 
country on the West Coast.” 

“Well, under those circumstances I see no 
reason why we should not have a frank dis- 
cussion even though you are still under age. 
Then I suggest that we both communicate 
with your parents.” 

“IT suppose you consider this to be an 
operative case?” 

“Definitely. The best medical opinion to- 
day considers that any new growth involving 
the ovaries calls for investigation. There is 
always about a fifteen per cent possibility of 
malignancy. An ovarian new growth is com- 
parable to a lump in the breast. In your case 
we know a cyst is present—we can feel it. 
What we need to know is what kind of cyst it 
is; and only the microscope will tell us.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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Gentle as a Mothers Kiss 


...yet so Fast you need a 
stopwatch to time its Speed! 


No other pain reliever can offer you Bayer Aspirin’s 
double proof of gentleness and speed! 


When you’re in pain you need relief that’s gentle—want relief that’s 
fast. And only Bayer Aspirin offers you this double proof of both: 


ip Bayer Aspirin’s gentleness is proved not only by the fact that 
doctors prescribe it even for small children, but also by its record of 
safe use by millions of people—a record of safety that no other pain 
reliever can match. 


2 And Bayer Aspirin’s speed is proved by dropping a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet in a glass of water. Almost instantly—so fast you need a stop- 
watch to time its speed—the tablet starts disintegrating. It does the 
same in your stomach. And that’s one reason why Bayer Aspirin 
makes you feel better— fast. 


So when you have an ordinary headache, neuritie or neuralgie pain, 
do as millions do—take Bayer Aspirin. 


Get the best —get 
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---keep it sunshine bright 


with Mbit: ky 


You know it’s true—the most delightful beauty asset you can have is 

lovely hair. Hair that’s bright to see, soft to touch, as fresh as a playful spring 
breeze—the kind of hair you have when you use the new lotion shampoo 

that gives you results like softest rain water. For White Rain sprinkles 

your hair with dancing sunlight. And with sunshine all around you—love and 


laughter follow after. Love and laughter ... the essence of romance. 


Y / 
4 WT 
Use New Me Law Shampoo tonight 
and tomorrow your hair will be sunshine bright! FABULOUS LOTION SHAMPOO BYIE 






























ifty Years Ago 3 


in the Jou 


4 


N April, 1904, President T. 
dore Roosevelt announcea 
vas in favor of large fami! 
_30on afterward Chicago elect 
1ew mayor, father of ten - 
tren. Newsboys were whis 
seorge M. Cohan’s new 


' Yankee Doodle Boy, and a 
(ster protested against a b 
show at the St. Louis expo 


‘No truly refined girl wou! 
mit to such a thing. The 
‘thought of it would driv 
nad. She would rather die 
be subjected to such vulgar 

icity,” he was quoted by’ 
‘New York American. 


}‘Can it be possible that onl 

ber cent of all the familie: 
America have one or more sé 
ants?”’ inquires a reader in t 
April, 1904, JOURNAL. Answ 
"Yes.”’ 


language at any time,” comm 
The Lady from Philadelphia. “ 
zirl thus offended should say little, 
but look into his face with a grave 
d surprised expression.” 


‘Five good-sized bedrooms, a 
bathroom and a_ trunkroom 
comprise the second floor, with 
enough closet room to satisfy 
any housewife,’ the JOURNAL 
describes A Suburban Home for 
$3300. 


| : 

|Writes cooking expert Mrs. Rorer: 
“Among the fresh vegetables now 
available are scallions, dande- 
lions, poke shoots, corn salad, 
early lettuce, spinach and aspar- 


” 
gus. 


Etiquette: ‘“‘It is the height of 
rudeness for a woman to hum 
ora man to whistle under his 
breath, in a public place.”’ 


Fashion: “Shoes may be kept up 
‘to the mark by rubbing the tops 
with a solution of cream and 
black ink and by polishing the 
lower portions vigorously with 
old flannel.” 


How Thirty-Two Girls Made 
Pin Money: One rented the use 
of her piano (10 cents an hour); 
another laundered her friends’ 
handkerchiefs (50 cents a 
dozen); still another darned ta- 
ble napkins (2 cents per nap- 


kin). 


“Tt is the aim of every woman who 
wants to keep up with society to 
call once a year upon all of her 


friends.” 


eeoeoeeeeeeeeepmteeeeeeeeeneseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeemetmhmlUcmlUCUCOlUCUchhUCcOhlhC FC hE 


Friends said she was “plumb crazy” 
» marry a second lieutenant whose pay was less 

J than $150 a month. This photograph was 
made on “Eisenhower Special” 
Starting first major campaign tour. 
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WIDE WORLD 


A gentieman never uses «S Mamie,” said the new butler, “a Mr. Fisenhart’s been calling you, 


an ef he’s phoned once he’s phoned fifteen times.” 


erasni.. _ 
stampede riz. hy oO 7 / pr ~ 
dollar jungle noel LOWE! wt a 
wealthy young English tea planter, 
making an absolute shambles of the 
mansion, swimming pool, patio and 
all. You discover, however, that all 
this destruction brings only good for- 
tune to the British planter’s beautiful 
bride, who happens to be Elizabeth 
Taylor, looking prettier than ever. 
The planter is young Peter Finch, 
whom Sir Laurence Olivier calls the 
greatest actor in the world, which is 
what a lot of people call Olivier. And 
the ‘‘other man” is Dana Andrews, 
very dashing. 


22 


On one of the “out islands” of the Ba- 
hamas, Bruce and Beatrice Gould looked 
in at the little community’s library only 
to find that it contained not a single book 
for children, with forty children in the 
local school. This they mentioned to a 
few publishing friends on their return. 
Before you could say Huckleberry Finn, 
a score of children’s classics had come 
up from Grosset and Dunlap, and Harry 
Scherman had sent a selection of fifty 
from Book-of-the-Month, launching 
quite a juvenile library for a one-mail- 
boat-a-week island. By the way, have 
you looked at your own local children’s 
library lately? 


y shows that men are 
responsible for 70 per cent of pro- 
longed absences from work due to ill- 
ness: women, for only 30 per cent. 
Today over 19,000,000 American women 
hold jobs, and more than 10,000,000 
of these are married. Less than I per 
cent earn more than $5000 yearly; 80 
per cent earn less than $2500! 


A recent survey 


Henrietta Murdock described to us 
two double-takes she underwent in one 
day—the first up Sixth Avenue on her 
way to the Workshop and seeing a sign 
in the window of the Carnegie Pet Shop 
which said, “Pair of Bengal Tigers. Will 
Play With Children.’’ Glancing again to 


cree ‘ 
claimed to fl. fara. cohfie, i 
said, “I had him once myself. He’s in 
that play everyone’s trying to see—The 
Teahouse of the August Moon; plays 
the part of a goat.” 


It has been estimated that there is 
enough timber in United States for- 
ests to build a six-room house for 
every man, woman and child—and 
have lumber left over. 


Literally hundreds of men we’ve met, 
from Governor Dewey to Mickey 
Rooney, have told us of the afterschool 
money they used to make selling this 
magazine, but not until the other day has 
anyone ever offered a picture to prove it. 
This was a boy who sold the JOURNAL for 
a few years in Petersburg, Virginia; met 
him backstage at the National Theater, 
where he’s co-starring with Margaret 
Sullavan in Sabrina Fair—but maybe 
you’ve already recognized him, aged 
twelve—Joseph Cotten. 





Journal boy Joseph Cotten. 


{Seti 


That was the day after their first meeting... 


DI PIETRO 


Mary Bass and Elizabeth Goetsch 
at the Motorama kitchen. 


You press a button and your oven 
rises from low stooping level to 
counter-top level. You baste your 
roast, slide the oven door closed, press 
the button, and down your oven goes 
again. And that screen box right next 
to where Mary Bass is returning a 
canister of cloves to its magnetic rack 
is a recipe selector. You move a little 
indicator to the recipe you want, and 
the recipe lights up bright and easy to 
read on the screen from a reel of mi- 
crofilm. And as Elizabeth Goetsch 


was prophesying when the two of 


them came back from the Motorama 
kitchen, where GM had just about 
taken over the Waldorf, even pushing 
buttons will be as old-fashioned pretty 
soon as a kitchen-cabinet door that 
swings. You'll wave your hand across 
an electronic ray and the door will 
slide just the way you want. 

















By ALDE 









HE Red Carpet was the hallmark oft 
in Denver. It stretched down the 
stoop of their house, making a brigiff 
of color which sharply differentiated it fro) 
other houses on Lafayette Street. 
It was not really a carpet at all, not like 
mal red runners which black-coated me)(i# 
down the church steps for a wedding or 
Nor did it resemble the plush purplish s 
protect the feet of royalty from the paveme 
in actual fact, a small rectangular rug with 
of green leaves which was hardly noticeablf 
its deep red background. But everybody il 
called it the Red Carpet. 
Somehow it was typical of the Douds,| 

























the quality that the French call panache—¥ 
plume. | 

In other respects the outside of their hie 
not remarkable. It was built of cream-colo} 
a four-square, unimaginative fashion thaj™ 
particular architectural style. It was the Dow i 
selves who made it such a special place to} F 
the young people who knew them gather|/™' 
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“4 romantic flirt, yet she fell in love only once—andl 
Miss Mamie Geneva Doud was 18 when this photogy 
was made, the same year she met Lt. Eisenhower. 



















Friends said she was “plumb crazy” 
to marry a second lieutenant whose pay was less 
than $150 a month. This photograph was 


starting first major campaign tour. 






made on “Eisenhower Special’? 


WIDE WORLD 





Miss Mamie,” said the new butler. “a Mr. kisenhart’s been calling you, 


an ef he’s phoned once he’s phoned fifteen times.” 


She said,“ You must mean Mr. Eisenhower.” That was the day after their first meeting. -. 


and the beginning of a real life story of love at first sight. 


white plume of theirs showed up in other 
or example, Mr. Doud loved fine cars. He 
dought the biggest, newest models, all cov- 
‘h gadgets of gleaming brass that literally 
i your eye out when they caught the 
unlight of the Mile High City. Mrs. Doud 
‘electric coupé that was like a beautiful 
‘binet on wheels. It was lined with dark 
« upholstery like a jewel box. The Doud 
Hled it “Creepy,” because it moved so 
but they knew its worth as a showcase. 
‘there was “Tall and Stately Jack,” the 
icolored butler, who had the proud bear- 
n Indian sachem; and there was the base- 
ayroom, the first in Denver and perhaps 
e Mountain States. In it was a pool table. 
f the more conservative thought it was a 
st of the Douds to play pool so much. 

ese things together showed the somewhat 
vant taste of the Doud family. At the same 
ey each served a purpose. In that land of 
stances the utility of a fine automobile is 
, and for short runs in traffic that was still 
horse-drawn, Creepy was a great conven- 
all and Stately Jack was not only an or- 


namental figure, but a very handy man around a 
house who doubled in brass as chauffeur. The 
playroom helped to make the Douds’ home the 
center for the younger crowd, which they con- 
sidered preferable to having their daughters 
gadding all over town. 

Finally, the basic purpose of the Red Carpet 
was also utilitarian. The six shallow steps that led 
down from the front porch to the terrace on 
which the house was perched were a wonderful 
place to sit and observe the pleasant, slow-moving 
flow of life along Lafayette Street. But being made 
of stone, they were hard and cold on small fem- 
inine bottoms. Hence Mrs. Doud decreed that 
the carpet should be spread over them on all fine 
days. That it was also rather “snarky” did not 
displease her. 

On a warm evening forty years ago, almost any 
evening of any summer at that time, Mamie Doud 
could be seen sitting on the top step with half a 
dozen young men looking up at her with various 
degrees of adoration. Some of them were desper- 
ately in love with her; others were there merely 
to enjoy her beauty and charm. For Mamie 
was a very pretty and vivacious girl. 


It is hard to give an accurate picture of her as 
she sat there, because there were so many con- 
tradictions that all added up to Mamie. For ex- 
ample, she was not technically beautiful: her nose 
was a millimeter too long, her mouth too gener- 
ous, and her shining brown hair swirled down her 
high forehead in a curious untamed style of her 
own. On the other hand, her long-lashed eyes 
were the dark blue of a piece of sky reflected in a 
well, and her skin seemed actually translucent, so 
fair and delicate it was. Now there lies another 
contradiction. Mamie was dainty and at the same 
time hearty, with the warm earthiness of the 
people of the Western plains and mountains. She 
was restful to be with, yet her enthusiasm for life 
was expressed in constant movement so that she 
rippled in the stiff breeze of her own excitement. 
She was rather vain, yet most thoughtful of other 
people, especially older ones. She was demure, 


but a complete extrovert who loved to show off 


before the others in the crowd. When she laughed, 
which was often, she laughed down deep, and 
the sound of it echoed up the street for a couple 
of blocks at least. She was a romantic flirt, yet 
she fell in love only once—and forever! 


- ee a 
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Red Carpet tor MAMIE 


Inevitably, she had a great many beaux. In 
those days the modern business of pairing off, 
of “going steady,” had not come into fashion. 
Each pretty girl had a string of young men at 
her command, and the men often paid attention 
to more than one girl. The pairing off came later 
and was for keeps. 

Most of Mamie’s young men played some 
sort of musical instrument—mandolin, banjo or 
the highly romantic guitar. Vance McMannus 


_ played the trumpet professionally in the Denver 


Band, but that was not suitable for serenading, 
so he got up a very good quartet. When they all 
gathered on the Douds’ steps, somebody was 
sure to start singing. The others would pick up 
the refrain, and sure enough, before long Ma- 
mie’s high, sweet voice joined, mingled with and 
soared above the others, carrying up and down 
that quiet street where nearly everybody knew 
everybody else, so that people sitting on their 
Vine-screened porches as far up as Eighth Ave- 
nue cocked their ears and smiled and said, 
“Mamig’s enjoying herself.”” 

When they tired of singing, they talked quietly 
in the strong cool air that flowed down from the 
mountains at that hour every evening. The 
young men were warmed by the knowledge that 
though Mamie might not love them, she liked 
them all enormously. For that was her special 
characteristic—liking people so much that her 
warmth flowed over them, and embraced them, 
and made them feel welcome and happy. 

Thatis the picture people in Denver still holdin 
memory’s eye of Lafayette Street forty years ago. 


If this were a motion picture in- 
stead of a book, there would now be 
what Hollywood calls a montage, a 
succession of brief flashes 
to indicate the passage of 
years. There would indu- 
bitably be the stock shot 
of a calendar attacked by 
a vacuum cleaner, with 
the leaves flying off; a few 
clips of men in trenches; 


Herbert Hoover getting inaugurated; a jet 
plane swooping on Korea; anda dissolve of the 
Douds’ wonderful old Winton Six turning into 
a streamlined Cadillac. Then the camera would 
pick up the Douds’ Red Carpet in the election 
year of 1952. 

At a distance it would look almost the same. 
Mamie would be sitting there holding court, and 
her beaux would be lounging on the steps in var- 
ious degrees of admiration. But as the camera 
moved in from “long shot” to ““medium close- 
up,” you would notice first the difference in 
clothes. Instead of tight-fitting dark suits with 
high collars, or striped blazers, ice-cream pants 
and pie-plate straw hats, the men would be 
wearing gaudy sports shirts, or light colored 
summer suits of synthetic silks. Mamie would 
have changed her flowing, toe-touching organdy 
gown for a short, sheathlike print. Then you 
would see that they all looked a good deal older. 
There would be tiny wrinkles around Mamie’s 
lovely eyes, and many of her admirers would 
have white hair or none at all. Their faces would 
be eroded by work and worry and service to 
their country into deep lines and craggy ridges. 
The beauty and some of the grace of youth 
would be gone forever, though character and 
distinction might in some measure replace them. 

So everything seemed changed. These men 
sitting on the old front stoop were the political 
leaders of their states, newspapermen with col- 
umns that millions read and pondered, leaders 
of industry and finance, of farmers and miners 
and factory hands. Most of them were Repub- 
licans come to help their candidate get nomi- 
nated and elected, but a large minority had come 
to find out what kind of folk these Eisenhowers 
really were; to see if they deserved the confidence 
of their country. They were desperately serious 
about it. For whatever may be written about 
the dickering and deals and general shenanigans 
in politics, there is at bottom a firm base of in- 
tegrity. The men in whom the American people 
place their confidence, who have the awful 
power to sway public opinion, are conscious 
that this is, perhaps, the most sacred trust of all. 



































With a few lamentable exceptions, they rg 
try their hardest to be worthy of that trust, | 
they therefore examine a presidential candi 
with the microscopic suspicion of a scie} 
identifying a new virus. q 

They are even more suspicious of the ca) 
date’s wife, for Presidents have been mad 
wrecked by their wives; and often very litt 
known about the distaff side of a presider 
team until the lady bursts upon a startled) 
tion in the full effulgence of the White Hou 5 ; 

So the men who came to call on Mamie } 
critical summer were not there for relaxatic 
sociability. Indeed, they were tense with a 
asking the vital question—would she mea ar 

Mamie was perfectly well aware of their n 
tal reservations. She was also conscious that, 
knew very little about the world of politics, 
ing been insulated from it most of her life by) 
curious code which, until recently, forbade|- 
reer soldiers from taking any part in the govi 
ment of their country. Mamie loyally wante 
help Ike serve his country, but she did no kt 
what techniques and subtleties and flatterie) 
use. So she decided just to be herself. | 

She sat on the Red Carpet, and the great |! 
came from all the forty-eight states to sit on| 
steps and talk to her. At first they were stiff 
she was uneasy. Then she discovered that t 
were wonderful people and that she liked tl} 
enormously. So her spontaneous warmth flo 
out and enveloped them; and they forgot t 
wary and difficult. They began to relax in| 
feeling of being liked for themselves ald} 
Pretty soon they were making little jokes 1) 
made Mamie’s uninhibited laughter ring 0 
that people way up at Eighth Avenue hear 
and smiled in sympathy. 

Thus things were not so different, after 
from the way they had been in the summert 
long ago. Except that what had happe 
during those forty years had made what 
happening now on the Douds’ Red Carpet \ 
important for America and, in fact, for 
whole world. 
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The First Lady photographedon 

White House steps. Her special characteristic: 
‘liking people so much that her warmth 

flows over them and makes them 

feel welcome and happy.” 


‘amie Geneva Doud was born in Boone, 
4, on November 14, 1896. A pin stuck in the 
2r of a map of the North American Con- 
it would come fairly close to hitting Boone. 
little city stands surrounded by the flat, 
triant fields of grain and grass that are the 
jtland of America. 

fom an airplane flying over it, one can see 
rectangular pattern that the pioneers laid 
| The ruler-straight brown roads which di- 
) the fields run exactly east and west or north 
/south, following the meridians of longitude 
| parallels of latitude along which some 
jly surveyor plowed a furrow through the 
irie sod to mark off the sections and quarter 
‘ons. From the plane 18,000 feet above it, 
immense agricultural checkerboard stretches 
hundreds of miles in all directions to the 


‘horizon. Cities, towns and villages show as 
e crowded but equally formal gridirons. 
y the silver rivers, looping and twisting 
ugh the plain, break the pattern with de- 
tfully inconsequential abandon. 


he John Sheldon Douds lived in a bungalow 
he edge of town. On one side of it, the street 
down to the business district and on to the 
lson grain elevators and flour mill, and the 
id meat-packing plant. On the other it 
<ed across wide fields of stubble, bleakly be- 
ling their winter’s rest. 

he Douds were-a handsome young couple. 
ugh he was of English descent and her par- 
, had been born in Sweden, they looked sur- 
ingly alike. Doud was a tall, powerful man 
airty-one, with gray eyes, strong features and 
ddy skin. Elivera Carlson Doud was tall, 
, Slender but big-framed. With her wheat- 
1 hair, deep blue eyes and fair complexion, 
looked like a Norse goddess. Though she 
just eighteen, she had been married for two 
$s; and this would be her second child. 

he weather was at its worst that November 
. Rain, driven by a northeast wind, slashed 
inst the one-story = CONTINUED ON PAGE 175 
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By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


The Journal's 
Complete-in-One-Issue 
Novel 


“WHE waiter who had slipped out to make a quick telephone 
call came back into the coffeeroom of the Goose and Gher- 
kin wearing the starry-eyed look of a man who has just learned®""* 1 | 
that he has backed a long-priced winner. 1 |i 
“TI don’t know if you would care to know, madam,” he said, 
addressing the woman who was having a gin and tonic at the 
table near the door, “‘but Whistler's Mother won the Oaks.” 

“The what?” 

“The Oaks, madam.” 

“And what are the Oaks?” 

It seemed incredible to the waiter that there should be anyone 
in England who could ask such a question, but he had already 
gathered that the lady was an American, and American ladies, he 
knew, are often ignorant of the fundamental facts of life. He had 
once met one who wanted to know what a football pool was. 

“It’s a race for fillies, madam, run at Epsom Downs the 
day before the Derby. Whistler’s Mother won it, and I was 
on five bob.” 

“Well, that’s fine, isn’t it? Will you bring me another gin 
and tonic?” 

“Certainly, madam.” 

In its general essentials the coffeeroom at the Goose and 
Gherkin differed very little from the coffeerooms of all the other 
inns that nestle by the wayside in the rural districts of England. 
What distinguished it on this June afternoon was the presence in 
it of the woman the waiter had been addressing. She was very 
beautiful and looked—as indeed she was—extraordinarily rich. 
Born Rosalinda Banks, with no assets beyond a lovely face and a 
mild talent for vers libre, she had come to Greenwich Village to 
seek her fortune and had found it first crack out of the box, meet- 
ing Clifton Bessemer, the pulp-paper king, at a studio party in 
Macdougal Alley and becoming first his wife and then his widow. 
Marrying the millionaire sportsman and big-game hunter, A. B. 
Spottsworth, she had almost immediately become widowed again. 

It was a confusion of ideas between him and one of the lions 
he was hunting in Kenya that CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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“Oh, Bill,” she cried, *‘I don’t 
know why I'm kissing you. I 
should be kissing Jeeves!” 
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She had the 


innocent beauty of Delilah asking Samson for a few locks of hair. ““Could you please . . 
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YNN wore her new black dress for the occasion, and 

a small black hat that made her blond hair sparkle. 

She looked chic and self-possessed, a tall, lovely young 

lady; but she was trembling inside, and she was afraid that 
at any moment she would begin to tremble outside. 

“Let’s go,” her father said in his brisk Monday-morning 
voice. “The train won’t wait all day.” 

Her mother kissed her on the cheek tenderly and said, 
“Good luck, darling.” 

“Thank you,’ Lynn murmured, and hurried out of the 
house before her emotions swamped her. She felt very 
strange—like a canary fluttering out of its cage into a dark 
jungle, or a goldfish transferred from its bowl to the mid- 
dle of the Mississippi River. It was terribly exciting, but it 
was also terribly insecure—her first job, her first day. 

On the train, though, she began to grow excited. The 
doors clanged, the coach jolted forward, and she became 
almost dizzy with anticipation. This was the beginning of 
life, the beginning of adventure, and she felt as if she were 
the very center of a cloud of radiance. It showed on her 
face; the conductor smiled at her when he punched her 
commutation ticket. 

Her father sat stanchly beside her. On the opposite seat 
was one of his cronies, Bob Gresham, a big cheerful man 
who worked on Wall Street. He was a most important 
person, evidently ; he knew everything and everybody, and 
Lynn’s father was always quoting him at home as if Mr. 
Gresham’s opinions on stocks and bonds and politics 
were absolutely the last word. 

They discussed the weather and the headlines for a 
while, and then her father said casually, ““By the way, 
Lynn is starting with Price and Doane today.” 

“The advertising people?” Mr. Gresham asked Lynn. 


. she faltered. 





By BERNARD GLEMSER 


“Yes,” Lynn answered shyly, and Mr. Gresham told her: 

“! know them. A good outfit. One of the best.” 

Lynn looked at him happily. 

“Quite a responsible job,” her father said in the same 
casual voice. “‘Assistant to the art director.’’ He was not 
really able to conceal his pride, though. He was beaming 
with pleasure. 

“Is that so!’ Mr. Gresham exclaimed. “Well, my 
goodness!” 

She sparkled at him. 

He leaned forward confidentially. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, 
I know Sam Doane pretty well. Used to play golf with 
him. Worst golfer in the world, but a swell guy. When you 
see him give him my regards, will you?” 

Lynn nodded brightly. How wonderful this was, the 
world of adults that she had so swiftly entered! She could 
see herself already, smiling at Sam Doane (although she 
had never met him) and saying in a friendly way, “Oh, 
incidentally, | met Mr. Gresham on the train this morning 
and he sent you his regards.’’ And Mr. Doane answered— 
what? It did not matter. Something equally friendly. 
That’s how grown-up people acted in the world of business. 

She dreamed on as the train rumbled across Long 
Island. And then, quite gently, as the train pulled into 
Penn Station, her father held her hand for a brief moment 
as if he knew what her dreams were, as if they had been his 
dreams, too, not so long ago. She looked at him. He 
smiled at her and Mr. Gresham smiled at her also. 


Her father took her to Rockefeller Center in a taxi 
(‘Just this once,” he said; ‘‘don’t expect it every morning’) 
and gave her a little pat on the shoulder as she climbed 


out. ““Good-by,” she said CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 


It's all very well to be businesslike. 
But this wasnt business...it was bedlam! 
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The Gores’ own bedroom with its hand-blocked paper and Adam ma- as seen on the facing page. The chaise longue is English but the rest of 
hogany four-poster is in the right-hand corner of the high part of the house the furniture is American and many of the accessories were the Gores’. 


WE TLACE 


By RICHARD PRATT. Architectural Editor of the J 


HE morning after Christopher Gore was elected i 
nor of Massachusetts in 1809, seventy-five of his fri 
arrived on horseback at his country seat here at Waltha 
wish him well. They couldn’t have come to a hous 
able to handle so many celebrants. To give you an 
there are five entertainment rooms on the first floor, sim 
in size to the state dining hall on the right, and that t 
care of just one wing. Up a stunning spiral staircase 
the great entrance hall there are guest rooms galore 
children as well as for grownups. The Gores, being chil 
always liked to have the house full of nieces and neph 
and friends from Boston coming in to call probably st 
for dinner and spent the night. In those days it was 4 
way back to Boston, where the Gores had their big t 
house. This one was just for summer. It was durin 
Gores’ long stay in London, where he became Amé 
chargé d’affaires, that their first house here burned d 
and there are very good reasons for believing that Gorg 
Sir John Soane to design this new one. At any rate, the 
house went up while the Gores were still in London; aVy 
derful job, whoever did it. It’s anybody’s guess what it WURe 
cost to build today. But what it cost in 1804 was $23)8 






























The music room occupies the whole end of the right-hand 
wing, its high fan windows making it-a brig gh sunlit 


salon, The mirror is English, the sofa is Sheraton. 














OWNED AND MAINTAINED BY GORE PLACE SOCIETY, INC. 
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the most impressive early country houses of America, the design of Gore 
as been attributed to the distinguished English architect of the time, Sir 
rane, whom the Gores must certainly have met while living in London. 





On state occasions it was customary to flank the central door of the dining hall 
with the flags of the nation and the state. The chandelier belonged to Daniel 
Webster, who studied law in Mr. Gore’s office. The far door looks into the library 
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For the first time the JOURNAL is publishing here an 
account of a Marriage Readiness Course sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations, in Los Angeles, under direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul Popenoe. Though the Institute has for 24 years 
counseled both married and single people, the marriage-prep- 
aration course has now become a separate branch of the Insti- 
tute. All work is nonprofit, conducted by qualified counselors 
whose aid is offered as a public service for a minimum fee of $5 a 


session to those living in the area where it is located. 

The true identity of Marcia Carter is concealed. She is a real 
person, one of many other young women whose wish to marry, 
to have a home, to bear and rear her own children has been 
thwarted, by circumstances, by childhood influences, or by half- 
conscious fears and resistances. Many young women like Marcia 
would make good wives and mothers, and thus contribute to 
their own happiness and that of a wider group. In the hope that 
other family services will regard such counseling work as being 


important to the community and will contribute facilities for 


such guidance, the Institute has agreed to make public this fac- 


tual account of one of its candidates for marriage. 


Schoolteacher Marcia Carter, twenty-nine 
and unmarried, lived in a Midwestern town 
with her parents. Two brothers, married, had 
families of their own. Her life seemed empty. 


NE day my fuzzy-headed, warm two- 
@) week-old nephew was deposited in my 
arms. I could feel his little heart knock- 
ing against mine. Everything else disin- 
tegrated about me. I was a mother. This was 
my child. The love and longing for the little 
boy in my arms was no less intense than if he 
had been my own. That night a decision was 
made. I lay awake till dawn. By next morn- 
ing, I had made my plans. 

I consulted my bank account, determined 
to make a change when school was out. 
About that time my cousin began writing 
about her new home in California, that land 
of sunshine and color, and I resolved that the 
train ticket I bought when I left my Mid- 
western home would say “‘Los Angeles.” 

My parents felt a little hurt that I should 
want to leave such security. Mother said, “‘I 
want you to do what will make you hap- 
piest.”” And I loved her for that. My older 
brother was, as usual, however, critical of my 


decision. ““Why can’t you stay home with the 
folks, as a daughter should! Only wild girls 
go chasing off to the other side of the coun- 
try, live alone in apartments, and court a bad 
reputation.” I knew he didn’t believe it, but I 
have never been able to reach him, and felt 
he’d only laugh if I tried to explain. 

It wasn’t until farewells had been said and 
the train wheels clicked faster and faster over 
soil changing slowly from black to red that I 
knew my world was changing, that I was 
going to make it change. 

I didn’t expect everything to move quite so 
fast, though. When I arrived in Los Angeles, 
I moved directly into a small hotel my cousin 
had recommended, and my first project was 
to look for work. In a few weeks I had a 
contract to teach second grade. I was de- 
lighted! Then, at a summer-school course I 
was taking, I made a new friend—Louise. 
When she invited me to share a furnished 
apartment she and three other girls had 
found (we were all teachers), my housing 
situation was solved. By the time school 
started, dating was looking up too. Among 
all the men my roommates knew, I began to 
meet friends and dates of my own. 
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continues the step-by-step) 
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School had begun, but I kept on with my 
courses at the university. That was where I 
met Bill. He shared a table with me in the 
coffee shop one day; it began with “May I?” 
as he indicated the empty chair, and ended 
with both of us so deep in conversation we 
forgot to watch the clock. We were both late 
to class, but before we parted Bill had my 
phone number (he was very persuasive) and I 
had a date for Saturday night. That was the 
beginning of many Saturday nights, some 
happy, most of them troubling. Bill was an 
artist, more exciting and alarming than any 
man I had ever known. He was usually angry 
with me, bitter and sarcastic—but he wanted 
to marry me. The night I said “Yes” to his 
proposal, I wondered if being lonely too long 
had affected my reasoning. But | thought I 
could help him, give him more belief in peo- 
ple. I admired his talent and felt awed by his 
ambition, but we disagreed about practically 
everything—religion, politics, morals most of 
all. I was too conservative for him, I’m 
afraid. He had six months to go at the uni- 
versity before, we could think of setting a day, 
and long before that day came I called off 
our plans. We both knew it would never work. 

After that I joined a young people’s group 
at church, and began to feel easier being with 
people who shared my ideas. Our crowd had 
fun, and church work was satisfying, but 
time went on and I was no closer to marriage 
than I had ever been. I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing, ‘““What’s wrong with me? Other women 
find men they love, and marry, and set up 
homes, and trundle children to the super- 
market, and you know by watching them 
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they have what they want. Why 
what I want?” It’s hard to be happ 
loneliness and failure begin to press y 
way. I don’t think anyone knew 
showed it). But I knew. One day ¢ 
church got to talking about the 
Institute of Family Relations. We 
passed that square white building ai 
or another, but I never knew th 
worked not only with married ¢ 
helped prepare single people for 
couldn’t forget the chance mention 
that, whenever I drove past the Inst} 
new thought had hold of me: beyor 
threshold might lie the answer I was 
for. Nonsense, I told myself. But moré 
drifted by, like all the weeks of my lif 
ing me nothing. What can you lose? . 
to ask myself. I don’t pretend it wasea 
one day I phoned. g 

And on an afternoon that chat 
whole course of my life, I climbed t 
steps of the Institute. I had an 
to talk with one of their couns 
Wilson. , 

Now I stood at the door of het 
fice. Mary Wilson rose smiling fromhe 
a gray-haired little woman with a love 
face. Relaxation was easier as we 
talk. Mary Wilson, a married wom 
had reared her family and was § 
friendly and understanding, was 4 
vertisement for marriage. To help 
quainted, we looked over the temp 
analysis test which had been mail 
when I called for an appointment. I ha} 
out answers to a simple list of ques 
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Tom ate, read, and went home. To Henry, I was a wailing W4y 
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DECORATOR-INSPIRED 
FRENCH PAINTER 





RIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


oir’s soft blues and glowing pinks key a color 
eme as fresh as your spring bouquets. All the world 
color is delicately touched into his paintings ready 
you to pick your favorites and use them in decora- 
n. Today’s carpets, paints and fabrics repeat Renoir’s 
uant colors, and many textile designs show the in- 
ence of his graceful brush techniques. All these are 
Ir palette for creating a Renoir room of your own. 
\ collection of Renoir prints is a good place to start. 
eryone loves the nostalgic charm of Renoir’s wide- 
d children and fashionably dressed women in settings 
gay nineteenth-century Paris. These prints in various 
“S are inexpensive and can be ordered from an art 
alogue or purchased at local art stores. Just select your 





A grouping of Renoir prints furnishes a theme and a scheme for this gay 


and charming room which combines period styles with informal cozy arrangement. 


favorites, frame them compatibly and group them to 
form your center of interest. Then match odd samples to 
their soft colors, to take along when you go shopping for 
your fabrics. Remember that the character of any design 
should not overpower the famous Renoir technique. 

The simpler type of French furniture used in our room 
has fast become a favorite with those whose taste lies in 
between modern and traditional. Its great versatility 
makes it at home with antiques or compatible with the 
newer lines. The mellow, glowing woods vary from cream 
to tawny and it is good taste to paint any odd pieces to 
harmonize with your scheme. Glazing softens the paint. 

Larger in scale than the old French Provincial, the 
new-type furniture is comfortably scaled to our larger 


American proportions. You will be glad to know that it 
is moderate in price and can be found in furniture stores 
in most large towns and all cities. 

Since most living rooms are family rooms these days, 
we try to achieve a happy combination of both beauty 
and comfort. But much of the beauty you yourself create 
with the personality touches that suggest your family 
tastes and hobbies, your enjoyment of certain colors and 
pursuits. You will notice that we combined several furni- 
ture styles in our Renoir room because few people today 
prefer an out-and-out period room. Besides, with such 


pleasant informality, you will be able to use many of 


the pieces which you already possess, and get the Renoir 
flavor through your prints, color scheme and accessories. 
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IV J HAVE a lot of visitors and I’ve been to one or two 
: quiet parties, in company with Lady Diana. But I can’t 
go to evening parties, nor apparently can she; that is, only 
at our house. Every evening I must be on hand to receive 
my husband’s friends, and preside—if that’s what it can be 
called—at the dinner table before they go in to their games. 
This is now quite a routine. I am getting to know them all; 
all the regular ones, that is. There are always some whom I 
don’t know. 

But I am unhappy at my husband’s neglect. It is ex- 
traordinary how little I see of him. Indeed, I am left alone 
in every way. I put down my husband’s absences in the 
first days of our settling in at Friar’s Court to his work in 
re-establishing his business contacts in London. But I did 
not expect these engagements, early and late, to go on for 
so long. I’m always trying to find an opportunity for a 
good long talk. For instance, about his place of business. i 
Ever So many particulars that I want to clear up. I want to 
come out openly with everything—every little doubt, ev- 
ery lurking apprehension—and have them explained by 
him with that mixture of the tender father and the kind 
husband which he showed to me at first. But in our chance 
encounters he seems cold and forbidding. So much so that 
if I did not know that he loved me, I should imagine that 
he disliked me. 

My cousin’s wife, Mrs. Joshua Bates, has been to see me 
once, and I have been again to East Sheen. But happy as 
both these times were, I was almost afraid to be there in 
case I should reveal too much. I caught myself on the 
verge several times of telling things which I felt a wife 
should not tell about her new household. There were de- | 
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cencies to be observed. Perhaps if I had had a mother to 
talk to I might have been able to open my heart with a 
good conscience. But my cousins, paternal as they were, I 
must hold at a distance. And since it was very hard to do | 
this, since their affectionate perceptiveness made them oc- 

casionally ask a question such as, “It would be very nice if 
you could bring your husband to dine with us someday 
soon, couldn’t you?” I felt | might say more than I ought. 
A conviction rose up within me that my husband would 
never go with me to dine at East Sheen. hy 

I said nothing at all about the pattern of my life at 
Friar’s Court, except that I saw a good deal of company 
and that most of it was very pleasant, and that we gave a 
great many dinner parties but they were mostly for my 
husband’s special cronies and (as I understood) business 
associates. I had to explain someway why I was not able to 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Bates at present to dine at my 
home! But I was sure that I could not do so. I went back 
from that visit comforted and soothed, and yet with a 
fresh set of questions alive within me just because of my 
entering that different environment. Why did I know the 
things I knew? And why did I not know some of the things 
of which I was ignorant? I began to ponder whether the 
evening parties were not uncommonly regular and lim- 
ited. Being in contact with the Bateses’ household, and 
hearing them casually talk about the pattern of their lives, 
made me feel again that the pattern at Friar’s Court was 
not merely an English one, it was peculiar to my husband 
and his secretive plan of living. 

It was perhaps fortunate that Madame Van de Weyer 
was unable to either visit me or have me to her house, be- 
cause two of her children had the measles. She wrote me a 
very pleasant note to this CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 
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“Loving wonderful things and doing beautiful things . . . is my business.” 


‘ITS THE WOMAN WHO MAK@ 


‘Looking lovely does not depend on the dress. [t’s the woman who is im- 


portant. Her personality must shine through.” This is the fashion philos- 
ophy of Miss Hattie Carnegie, the small, indomitable woman who has spent 
her life designing, making and selling clothes. “If a woman is clever she 


plays up her best feature—her eyes, her hair, pretty hands or feet.” 


“The life we lead determines the fashion. Today there is no such thing as a 
dress for morning, a dress for afternoon. A woman finds something she 
likes and wears it. She puts it on for lunch, keeps it on for tea, sometimes 
wears it to dinner. She can be well turned out on six outfits a year—three 
in the spring and three in the fall.” A suit is Miss Carnegie’s own favorite 
fashion—“with soft color at the neckline—a scarf will do it.” She detests 


“color ruts,” recommends at least two colors for a wardrobe plan. 


‘““A woman should have fun when she dresses up”—this is practically a 
Carnegie command. “Boutique fashions are fun and they will continue to 


grow. A special blouse, a wonderful skirt, a beautiful sweater—‘As You 





Like It’ fashions, I call them.” 


“Future fashions will be simpler than they are now... young people are 
growing up with divine bodies that demand simple silhouettes. Clothes will 
become more casual. There will be even more color... we are on a color 
beam. Skirts will probably never be as short as they once were... will 
always be a becoming length. Fashions come and go, but good taste goes 


on forever. As | see fashion, it should last several seasons.” 





Mrs. Nicholas R. du Pont wearing blond basket-weave tweed, a costume 


combined with a matching hand-knit sweater. She prefers to go hatless, 
carries a polished pigskin bag. 


\LL THESE FASHIONS ARE FROM HATTIE CARNEGIE 


PHOTOGRAPHS, JOHN ENGSTEAD 














Mrs. Walter Ford’s cashmere with tweed skirt. 


HE FASHION’ 


Mrs. Nicholas R. du Pont, of Wilmington, thinks “It’s fun to be all one 
color—everything blond.” She keys her tweeds to her caramel-blond hair— 
an idea Hattie Carnegie likes too. “I live in tweeds for the country,” she 
says, “and go straight from these into something for the evening.” (This 


way of dressing has become a smart way.) 


“T buy a dress because I like it . . . my colors are black, pink, red... 
definitely I go in for contrast—slacks all day, then a dinner dress,” de- 
clares Mrs. Walter Ford, of Grosse Pointe, Michigan. She likes the trimmed 


sweater idea. wears this fashion at home with slacks or tweed skirt. 


“My wonderful little black dress is often navy blue,” Mrs. Michael Phipps, 
of Palm Beach and West- 
bury, Long Island, tells us. 
“My favorite evening fash- 
ion is a change-about — two 
skirts and tops that will make 
four costumes, in black-and- 


white combinations.” 


Mrs. W. Palmer Dixon, of 
New York, loves to go from 
colorful country clothes to 
glamorous evening dresses, 
adores “strange and exciting 
colors, especially green,” and 
is partial to “big white ball 
gowns.” 


By WiLtHeLaA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


Mrs. Du Pont’s alpaca coat, 


printed pleated silk dress. 


Mrs. W. Palmer Dixon, love- 


ly in crystal-frosted organza. 
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Mrs. Michael Phipps wears navy-blue silk “any time of year.” 











Navy with white, 


with red, yellow or mauve.) 4 


POLKA DO} 


or plain, spring-into-sumi 





: styles. By Wituera Cusm 
Fashion Editor of the Jou 





= 


Newest sheath, softly draped bile 





square neckline, by Larry Aldr | 
: 
| 


Saucer-dot silk, with bell skirt, . 
| 


by Kaspar, worn with Sally Victor s 


| 
: 


straw sailor, white doeskin gloves. ) 
( 


LEOMBRUNO + BODI | 














Silk-taffeta basque dress with beautiful fullness, piqué collar, by Jerry Parnis. 





Silk-barathea dress and bolero for any hour by Matty Talmack, 
accented with bright red hat by Sally Victor, 


overgrown purse of polka-dot silk. 


WHITE BOW 
neckline in faille on a draped silk tussah 


sheath, by Charles James, tassel hat by Miss Ruth. 





4 
All-season basic silk-and-wool suit by Adele Simpson, to wear with white or color. t 
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fa shi OT) dollars wisely spent 


add up to complete costumes with a ‘ 































important future. Cottons, silks a ( 


wools with the right accents 


q] 


to wear from now onl 
aoe | 


by WitHeta Cusa™m. | 
Fashion Editor of the Journ 


/ 


1 


$35.00 Jacket dress of nonwrinkli ng 


| 


10.00 Square pillbox of white straw 


| 








1.00 Rhinestone-studded globe 
47.935 Bamboo-handled calfskin ba; 
2.98 Crushed-down cotton gloves 


2.00 Two chalk-white chokers 


$58.93 


$25.00 Polka-dot silk by Henry Roser 


12.95  Patent-leather sandals for aft 






12.95 John Frederics’ straw sailor 
1.00 White flower earrings 
2.00 Cotton gloves 


5.00 Plastic patent-leather bag 


$58.90 








$49.95 Printed silk afternoon dress 
1.00 Coin-size artificial pearl earrings 


2.95 Hand-sewn white cotton gloves 


$53.90 





ee 


& 


2.95 
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ROGER PRIGENT 


Lightweight wool, year-round suit by Alvin Handmacher 
New flat pouch of cotton tweed 
Wide-mesh veil for smooth hair 
Chamois-cotton gauntlet gloves 


Gilt disk earrings, $2.25, gold link bracelet 


$89.90 
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Lovely linenlike cotton, very full skirt 
enhanced by bands of pastel peasant 
embroidery. “Very Easy to Make” 
Vogue Design No. SAUD tow 0) 


Exquisite imported piqué, flower- 


garden prints a summer favorite. 








C) VOGUE 5 - SGiaa 39 

Satin sash. “Easy to Make 
Vogue Design No. 7512, 12 to 20. 
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1 demu / olla ized in SOUu- 
tache braid t chtful eeo- 
metric pi hiny he [t, 
hricht flov e} aay i ») Make” 


Vogue Design No I) to 20. 
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Very special because they are so lovely, so completely feminine. 
Fresh immaculate white piqué (no summer wardrobe should be without one), 


flower-garden prints, circle skirts printed in four quarters to make with a minimum of 


ae 


effort, lovely stripes in unexpected colors. Try new trimmings in surprising places... 


a satin cummerbund on piqué, washable sequins and rhinestones on a shirtwaist dress, | 


bright Chinese frogs on white, bands of peasant embroidery used vertically on the skirt 
of a plain colored dress, perhaps a sunburst of pleats in a circular skirt. Make your summer | 


dresses gay, imaginative, but most of all pretty. The designs we have chosen 





are the essence of simplicity ... all of them are easy to make. By Nora O’LEary 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 














Be idiniseimioa a 
RICHARD AVEDON 





love a dress that opens flat for 
ing, especially when it’s white 
é. The princess front ties to the 
K, the back held firm by hooks 
erneath in the front. “Very Easy 
ake” Design No. 8338, 12 to 20. 


© Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns on Page 104. Buy Vogue Patterns at the 
which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* from 
me Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., 
mto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Canada. {*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 






This amusing skirt has its ruffles and 
roses printed on, is designed in four 
panels (each in the proper size and 
shape). We'll tell you where to buy 
it. The ““Easy to Make” cotton top 
is Vogue Design No. 7332, 10 to 20. 


Cool, sheer, printed lawn in a delight- 


ful toile design. The pretty tie-neck 


blouse is Vogue Design No. 7954, 12 to 
40. The circular skirt, pleated (as we 
show it) or plain.“ Very Easy toMake” 
Vogue Design No. 8109, 22 to 34. 


The season of the  shirt- 
waist dress... our easy to 


wear version has a six-gore 


skirt, the bodice sparked 


with washable sequins. 


Design No. 8318, 12 to 20. 
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*T pity Dan, but I won’t endure another 


1 . . . %. cocaine. 
violent scene. Even in his sober moments, he’s moody and possessive. 


**T work hard to give Lucy the 


LY > te * 7 29 
best of everything, but she doesn’t appreciate me. All she does is complain. 


When North American wives are canvassed, they almost 
always list “conceited selfishness,” or words 

to that effect, as the commonest fault of husbands ; but 

they put excessive drinking second. Once in a while 

it even tops the list in such a poll. Though the 

American Institute of Family Relations by no means 
specializes in the treatment of alcoholics, many of whom 
present medical problems outside our field, excessive 
drinking does appear frequently in marital disharmonies. 
Much progress has been made during the last decade 

in dealing with it, even though many problem drinkers are 
still “incurable.” In spite of this complication 

occurring in many cases, the Institute still manages 

to help 80 per cent of all its clients to adjust their marriages 
successfully. The counselor in the present instance 

PAUL PoPENOE, Sc. D., Director 


was Mrs. Evelyn Powell. 


Lucy tells her side: 


“Drunkenness and cruelty are my legal 
complaints,” said thirty-six-year-old Lucy, 
and slowly turned the diamond bracelet on 
her wrist. ““No law has ever been drawn that 
would cover my complaints of Dan’s person- 
ality. Drunk or sober, my husband is tem- 
peramentally unsuited to marriage. Again and 
again he has proved it. I’ve been subjected to 
scenes of outrageous violence. After nineteen 
years—the five years since our son was born 
have been a nightmare—I’ve reached my 
breaking point. 

““My divorce suit is on the docket. For the 
past three months Bobby and I have been liv- 
ing with my aunt. Supposedly Dan is liqui- 
dating his business to meet his community- 
property obligations. The divorce judge— 
acting, I am sure, at my husband’s behest— 
told me to come to the Institute to discuss a 
possible reconciliation. A reconciliation is out 
of the question, whatever Dan may think. 
This time I’m in earnest. 

“It's true ve gone through disgraceful 
brawls before and have forgiven him. On other 
occasions I have left home and then been 
bullied or persuaded into going back. Twice— 
Dan was drunk, of course—he tracked me to 
my aunt’s apartment and dragged me and our 
child home. This time I’ve asked for police 
protection, and I’ve got it. This time I’ve re- 
fused to see him, or speak to him on the 
telephone. 

“I don’t pretend to understand why Dan 
drinks,”’ Lucy said wearily. “I don’t hate my 
husband. Indeed, I pity him. There is a sweet 
side to Dan’s nature, although I’ve come to 
mistrust and hate his wild bursts of generosity. 
So often the generosity is inspired by drunken- 
ness. Dan is possessive, jealous, secretive. He 
is Supersensitive and yet fantastically insensi- 
tive to the feelings of others. He has a furious 
temper. The slightest thing will provoke him 
into a terrible rage which leaves me limp and 


sends him to the nearest bar in search of fur- 
ther stimulation. He eats excitement. He is as 
restless and changeable as the winds. For a 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


while he will be in the clouds, and then he will 
sink into a black depression. 

““There’s a lot of gamble connected with 
Dan’s business—he is a speculative builder— 
and I’ve frequently wondered whether busi- 
ness worries might not be responsible for 
bringing on some of his depressions. I have no 
way of being sure, since Dan deliberately 
keeps me in the dark about most of his affairs. 
When I ask questions, I get no answers. Dan 
thinks women lack money-sense and every 
other kind of sense. On one point I am sure. 
Dan’s depressions usually lead him to the 
whisky bottle. 

“Dan himself—and this is characteristic 
too—lays the blame for his drinking on me. 
He blames my failings as a wife. The fact ts 
Dan has failed as a husband and a father. 
Failed completely. Looking back,” she said, 
“I can realize Dan always had the wrong con- 
ception of what a marriage should mean. 
Never has our marriage been a partnership. 
To Dan no woman, much less a wife, can be a 
friend, a confidante, an equal. Liquor brings 
to the surface his belief that women aren’t 
human beings, individuals in themselves. To 
Dan’s way of thinking, I’m not a personat all. 
His version of love is to treat me like a pet dog, 
patted one minute, kicked the next. 

“Our last scene—the last I will endure— 
happened on Decoration Day. Hank and 
Irene Smith, who used to be our best friends, 
invited us to spend the weekend at their fish- 
ing lodge. Dan bought me a new dress for the 
occasion. The dress was expensive and _ be- 
coming, but the lodge was chilly. Irene was 
wearing woolen slacks and she offered to lend 
me a pair. As it happens, Dan loathes slacks 
on women; it’s a phobia with him. However, 
I didn’t know how to explain to Irene without 
seeming ridiculous. Furthermore, I didn’t 
know Dan was drinking. He had promised to 
stay sober. So J put on the slacks. When the 
two men came up from the trout stream, Dan 
was roaring drunk. The reason was plain. 
Hank had caught all the fish that afternoon. 
Irene giggled at Dan’s lack of luck, and maybe 


out of sheer CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 





“When I get too much liquor under my belt, ’'m not myself. 


But Lucy should make allowances. I don’t 
intend to behave the way I do.”’ 














































































NOLAN PATTERSON 





We discussed at the bridge table the other 
night a dozen or twenty divorces in our town 
the last ten or fifteen years, and reached an en- 
lightened conclusion: that four times out of five 
divorce is the messiest possible way to resolve 
a marriage; smart people avoid it. ’'d wager 
three fourths of those divorced regret their 
_ haste. 

® 

After a hundred days, we’ ve still left untouched 
ade luxe Noel present of eighteen different tins of 
patés and pastes. .. . These hors d’oeuvres seem 
too good for us, too exotic to offer our guests. 
Theyre mostly fish pastes, and if you leave out 
the first s they become patés. 


o 


Nothing flabbergasts one of our town’s sol- 
vent pairs, on returning from a month or six 
weeks in Florida or the West Indies, to find all 
their neighbors with better sun-lamp tans than 


they’ve brought home for $2000. 
’ 


Another thing you won't find out from the psy- 
chiatrists is that some meaty leftovers in the re- 
frigerator, plus three kisses a day—at 8 A.M., 6 
and 10 p.M.—will help keep most marriages on 
an even keel. 

Nowadays when I get a letter written in a 
clear, legible and handsome handwriting, I jump 
immediately to the deduction that the writer is 
over thirty-five years old. Or have any of the 
younger people learned to write decently? 


Now we don’t need to worry how to plan our 
1954 summer vacation. Both our boys are 
motel enthusiasts, and since they saw a list of 
America’s “10 best” motels they simply want to 
drive around and spend a night at each of ’em. 


My big discovery of the year: that a wife 
gloats so innocently at the sight of her husband in 
a kitchen apron that he’s a cad if he doesn’t don 
one now and then long enough to wipe two or 


three spoons. - 


My Lady Love now has recipes for as many 
different kinds of meat loaf as you’d encounter 
at a P.T.A. supper. She humors me, but still 
thinks I’m crazy when I say roast beef is O.K. 
when you can’t get good meat loaf. 


Some of our town’s solidest citizens remind 
me of the Russians, the way they both hate the 
United Nations. At moments ina UN skirmish 
at the country club you’d think you were in a 
locker room at the Kremlin. 


One of our more flirtatious belles has a new 
definition for social activity. “It’s aimed to calm 
and placate,” she says sweetly, “the suspicious 
wives of the men I like.” 


& 


If I tote an early cup of coffee and some 
orange juice upstairs to my wife first (and drink 
some myself) I find myself losing fewer argu- 
ments at the breakfast table. 


2 


I’ve told half the matrons in our little coterie 
to read Clifton Fadiman’s essay, The Decline of 
Attention. Some of ’em, of course, will look on 
the sunny side and tell me about the enormous 
increase, among our children, of inattention. 


@ 


Atl centamile, it might cost 
$35 in turnpike tolls to drive on 
a four-laner from Boston to San 
Diego. But you'd probably save 
that much money in aspirin, 
brake adjustment, bicarb, tires 
and sleeping tablets. 


I suspect that one reason 
so many fashionables in. New 
York and Hollywood wear 
sunglasses is to veil their eyes 
and conceal the fact that they 
aren’t listening to what you're 
saying. 4 

Our deep thinker at the club 
is alarmed at Senator Bricker’s 
brazen attempt to steal Ike’s 
striped diplomatic pants with 
a constitutional amendment. 
“It’s the Lilliputians trying to 
hog-tie Gulliver,” he snorts, 
“that’s what it is.” 


One way to improve the looks of a room is 
to saw off the legs of some or all of the furniture. 
This cures the taller old-fashioned pieces of 
their overwhelming and awesome quality and 
makes rooms seem larger and roomier. (You 
can burn the legs in the fireplace.) 


Our youngest has gonecamera-crazy and regards 
all guests who come to our house as potential prize- 
winning models, The other night, when the best- 
informed couple in town dropped in, we spent only 
a few minutes on stimulating gossip and the rest 
of the time posing. 


“Maybe I’m too sensitive,” broods Peter 
Comfort, “but every time I begin to tell a story 
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my wife begins to worry whether the room is too 
warm or does somebody want more coffee or a 
cooky or is that light shining on their face.” 


we 


After fifteen years of cogitation, our neighbors 
in the twenty-one-times-remodeled mansion are 
at last resolved to build a small swimming pool 
this summer. They’ ve solved their worries about 
trespassing tots with a steel-mesh cover. 


a 


A young friend who lives in a suburb of differ- 
ent-colored houses all alike reports even the oc- 
cupants have to behave all alike or else: ““One 
man in our block is under suspicion of reading 
a book and his neighbors are leery of him.” 






**You don’t tell the parents of a six-week- 


old child he’s distinguished-looking.” 


“One important difference between a parent 
and a grandparent,” reveals Betty Comfort, 
honking for help with her groceries, “is that it 
seems much more fun to diaper a grandchild.” 


... When our youngest begins to use my stiff- 
bristle hairbrush six or seven times daily, 

...And Junior breaks down under heavy 
pressure and consents to wear a hat in blizzards, 

... Or our daughter tells me she has a boxful 
of her red hair saved up for my first toupee, 

... And my wife suddenly tables potato pan- 
cakes for dinner even when I haven’t mentioned 
*em for over a year, 

Then my morale jumps seven points and I 
kid myself into thinking I may yet amount to 
something when I grow up. 
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HE central motif, the theme, if 

you please, of this occasion is 
spring. Everything is built around this, 
every note composed to carry out the 
theme, “The Year’s at the Spring.” 
The flowers are abloom. The blue- 
birds and the robins are at their an- 
nual house hunting. Never were the 
brooks where the trout and black bass 
cavort so crystal-clear, reflecting the 
blue sky as if all heaven couldn’t be- 
stow on landbound man enough of 
longed-for beauty and serenity and 
peace on earth. The year’s at the 
spring. All’s right with the world, and 
Robert Browning, who composed 
the unforgettable poem from which 
we extracted the line for our title, 
felt the beauty that is eternal spring: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day's at the morn; ... 
God's in His Heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


3ut there’s a more earthy theme 
song for our symphony. Discarding 
all conscience as to mixing metaphors, 
and regarding leaping from crag to 
ker barrel, I'll shut the eye and 


nd come right out in 


Ie Open an iving things with the 
spring, confess that the earthy theme 
| speak of is ham. A beautiful and 
delectal 4} ham, so proper for 
spring, so artistically and suitably dis- 





































posed on its plank, surrounded with 
the friends of the garden and the mis- 
tress’ care over the cold, unfeeling 
months of winter. 

All this having been said, I’ll invite 
you to an Easter or another-day din- 
ner when year’s at the spring and all’s 
right, all’s well with our battered old 
world. So go to it; and here’s the way 
of it—like this: 

As a curtain raiser to the ham, let’s 
start our meal with 


JELLIED SOUR-CREAM 
CUCUMBERS 
WITH SMOKED SALMON 


Peel, quarter, remove seeds and 
dice fine enough cucumber to make | 
cup. Season the cucumber with | tea- 
spoon salt and a good dash of pepper. 
Mix 1 cup thick commercial sour 
cream, 3 tablespoons vinegar and 2 ta- 
blespoons minced chives or chopped 
green onion tops. Soften 1 envelope 
unflavored gelatin in 4 cup cold 
water. Dissolve over hot water and 
add to the sour-eream mixture. Add 
chopped cucumber and mix well. Pour 
into six 's-cup individual molds. Chill 
until firm. Unmold on beds of chicory 
or water cress on individual plates. 
Serve with small rolls of dill-embel- 
lished smoked salmon, made by 
sprinkling thin slices of ‘smoked 
salmon with dried dill and rolling. (If 


you wish to cot INUED ON PAGE | 






STUART-FOWLER 


Jellied Sour-Cream Cucumbers 
with Smoked Salmon 


Planked Broiled Ham 


with Potatoes Amandine 
Green Beans—Pickled Apricots 
Corn-Meal Biscuits 
Green Salad 


Three-Fruit Garland 


Orange-Cream Cakes 


Coffee 


(Planned for 6) 
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“Dismissal of School 
on an October Afternoon,” 
by Henry Inman (1801-46). 

Done in 1845, 
this is the last painting 
finished by the artist. 


INE X: 


I Gone But Not ForGoTTeN 


The cook who flourished in my day 
Stayed on and on, for many a season. 
She never threw a thing away— 
That was the chief, the foremost reason. 


She never asked for any raise. 
Her hair grew gray, her ample figger 
Was somehow oblivious of praise ; 
As hips expanded, waist waxed bigger. 


Her sillabubs and duffs and pies 
Were way beyond our mortal ken. 
And, well remembered, there she lies, 
The cook who lived and flourished then. 


2 Speaking so, someday I plan to write a whole piece in 
praise of leftovers. Take a beefsteak pie, for instance. 
Add a can of sliced mushrooms, a little grated lemon 
rind, a spot of bay and a cut tomato or two, a suspicious 
note of prepared mustard, and bake it with a biscuit 
dough. Hot, hot. 


3 This is an elegant pie; deserves two stanzas. Cook 
enough bright red rhubarb in very little water and no 
sugar to make 2 cups. Add to the cooked rhubarb % tea- 
spoon salt, 144 cups sugar and % cup cornstarch, and 
cook over médium heat until very thick, stirring often. 
Remove from heat and add 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind. 


A Second stanza: Beat 3 egg yolks, add a little of the hot 
mixture. Add to the rest of the hot rhubarb. Cook about 
1 minute. Cool. Pour into a baked pie shell. Cover with a 
meringue made with the 3 egg whites, a pinch salt and 6 
tablespoons sugar. Bake 20 minutes, or until lightly 
browned, at 300° F. Pretty as a picture. 


«> Want a topper for a casserole dish? Cut slices of bread 
into rounds with a biscuit cutter. Brush both sides with 
melted butter or margarine. Arrange atop the almost 
cooked casserole dish. They will bake to an appetizing 
brown crispness while the casserole heats to serving 
temperature. 


G6 A wonderful way to make the most of avocados is to 
cut them lengthwise, remove the stone, and fill the hol- 
lows with deviled fresh or canned crab meat salad. Gar- 
nish with ripe olives marinated in garlic-fiavored salad oil. 


@ Another bright thought: Arrange opulent large skinless 
and boneless sardines in a shallow glass dish, having un- 
derneath a layer of sharp lemon jelly. When the jelly is 
about set, arrange the sardines in regiments. Cover with 
more jeliy. When well set, cut and serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise and anchovy-butter sandwiches. 


&% Company for breakfast? Just for pretty, frost the rims 
of the orange-juice glasses (dip them in orange juice, then 
in sugar and let stand until dry) and for extra zest add a 
little orange rind to the juice. 





KAROLIK COLLECTION, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
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By ANN BATCHELDER 


® For a chilly night—yes, we still have them—a fricassee 
of chicken with hot biscuits does more for hungry folks 
than the fairy godmother did for Cinderella. Open some 
cans of clear chicken broth, heat and thicken with a 
butter-and-flour roux. Add cut-up cooked chicken, some 
boiled small onions and potato balls and serve sur- 
rounded by baking-powder biscuits, split. 


10 Another chicken dish, this one en casserole, while 
chicken is a conversation piece: Take a whole canned 
chicken, or a brand-new spring chicken steamed until 
tender. Add to it, when cut up and immersed in gravy, 2 
cups creamed canned mushrooms. Season well. Top the 
casserole with pastry. Bake to a nice brown and the gravy 
bubbles through. You'll have a delicious dish. 


Ill For a ginger cooky not often come by—and it could 
and should be called ‘‘de luxe’-—make up your best re- 
ceipt but add to it chopped crystallized ginger, enough to 
give good flavor. 


12 You who like the best things in life might with profit 
get out the griddle and the spoon and, by the light of the 
moon, toss up some blueberry flapjacks. Instead of sirup, 
stack and sprinkle with brown sugar and cinnamon. 
Scads of soft butter or margarine, naturally. 


138 When you roll up your sleeves to the making of hol- 
landaise sauce, add just a little prepared mustard. Be 
stingy with it. More than a little will stand up and fight. 


14 With broiled ham, the garnish that causes the lifted 
eyebrow is this: Cut bananas in two lengthwise, then in 
two crosswise. Dip in lemon juice, then in crushed corn 
flakes and sauté gently. 


1% Custard pie is no traveler in a suitcase, purse or 
pocket. Anchor its pie plate to a firm underpinning. But 
try this: Mix %4 cup confectioners’ sugar with 2 table- 
spoons cream. Add 2 tablespoons melted butter and 1 
ounce unsweetened chocolate, melted. Spread carefully 
over the top of a cool custard pie. Let it set before cutting. 


1G Known as green beans Polonaise—and no connec- 
tion with Chopin! Melt 14 cup butter or margarine, add 
‘2 cup fine dry bread crumbs. Cook gently until crumbs 
are brown. Add 2 tablespoons minced parsley, salt and 
pepper to taste and 4 teaspoon monosodium glutamate. 
More to follow. 


17 Heat | can French-style Blue Lake green beans in the 
can liquid. Drain. Add beans to the crumb mixture. Place 
in a serving dish, top with sieved hard-cooked egg. 


1% Pineapple is pineapple and nothing more to some 
people. To others it is the starting point for a lot of good 
dishes. Chill canned sliced pineapple. Use it as a salad 
design. News? Not so, my fine friends. But if you haven’t 
dressed it with a lemon French dressing, liberally per- 
































fumed with Roquefort cheese crumbled well, you 
missed a lot you’ll pick up in a future now unkno 


19 Make some Boula next Sunday, or for yo ur 
party. Heat together a can of pea soup and a canof 
green turtle soup. Put ina casserole that will withs 
broiler heat. 


20 Part 2: Over the soup spread a layer of s 
whipped cream. Place under the broiler and 
very hot and shows up with brown spots like big free 
only bigger, serve in soup plates. This is a superb 


21 An hors d’oeuvre to be brought hot to the pa 
achieved by taking the smallest of oysters and ch 
livers, bound together in kimonos of bacon faster 
toothpicks, and broiled or sautéed. Pass in 
theyll make with the heat. 


22 There’s a little sandwich—I’m always getting 4 
dle because it is known how a bond exists between 
that is simple out of all proportion to its delectable 
ities. Slice white bread thin, cut into little squares, b 
them, spread thick with peanut butter, cover that 
orange marmalade, and roof it with bread. 


om 


233 After this month, until next September or Octe 
you are supposed to forget all about oysters. 
tradition to bear in mind. Give oysters a good rest 


24 But keep lobsters in mind. And try a pinch of 
added to the melted butter or margarine next time ye 
serve them. i 


25 Call it relish or salad. We call it cranberry slaw. Of 
cup raw cranberries, chopped, 2 cups shredded cab! 
1 cup chopped apple, 2 teaspoons lemon juice, 4 ¢ 
sugar. Mix together and toss with mayonnaise. Chill. 


26 Something to think about: honey on fresh stray 
berries. A luscious combination. 


27 Make French toast into sandwiches, with oran| 
marmalade or honey between and a dust of sugar onto 


2% Add a handful of chopped salted almonds or pé 
nuts to the cream sauce for creamed cauliflower. Goo 


29 About as good a dressing for head lettuce as you 
come upon in many a moon is this one: To '% cup fine 
chopped celery add 4 cup finely chopped green onion, 
tablespoons chopped parsley, 14 teaspoons salt, 
spoon pepper, a pinch each of basil, rosemary ¢ 
marjoram, 14 cups salad oil and %4 cup red-wine vin 
gar. Let stand several hours to blend flavors. 





380 You'll be busy in the garden and won’t want tof 
too much for lunch. A tomato puff, with a simple gre 
salad, will do nicely. Mix together 2 cups canned t ; 
matoes and 1'% cups soft bread crumbs to make a thi¢ i 
paste. Add %4 cup grated sharp cheese and 1 teaspoc 
salt. Add 3 beaten egg yolks, then fold in the stil 
beaten egg whites. Turn into a 114-quart greased ba 
dish and bake 45 minutes at 350° F. Serve pronto. 





ERE ee 


How to make chicken gumbo soup like 


Nobody’d call it easy—making the very special soup called Chicken Gumbo, 

an exciting blend of chicken and vegetables. Think of the time it takes 
just lining up the ingredients called for by this famous New Orleans recipe. 

Think of slowly simmering a chicken . . . dicing all the best meat... 
fixing all those vegetables! Red-ripe tomatoes ... onions... crisp celery 

...a particular kind of okra. What’s more, you’ve got to be ready 

with very unusual spices, and have the knack of keeping rice fluffy. 
Really, serving Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo is lots simpler! Ready in 
four minutes—and perfectly delicious. 
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LADIES’ Holl 


Reader's Digest Reports: 

















rts: i 
ONLY NEW COLGATE DENTAL CRE 


with Miracle Anti-Enzyme Ingredient GARDO! 


ROOF | 



















= 5 QUICK «FACTS FROM 
_TWE READERS DIGEST ARTICLE 


\\\ 
Toothpastes?” December, 1953 


“what About Anti 
e most effective anti-enzyme toothpaste 


Readers Digest ee tested was developed in the Colgate- 


1 s Palmolive Company laboratories. 
odium N-Lauroyl Sare 


It's Colgate’s miracle ing 
found in no other leading too 










i-Enzyme 


redient Gardol (S osinate)— ) 


thpaste! 
say s—One © of the foremost dental authorities in 
d that this ingredient binds itself 


9 Readers Digest renter. 
the teeth—holds acid formation below the decay level in 95 per 
nly for minutes, this pro- ) 

II night! 


a effectively to t 
cent of cases tested. 

Goce ordinary toothp 

tection won't rinse off — 


nts, effective © 
¢—all day or 9 
after brushing, 
covery continues to 9 


aste ingredie 
won't wear © 
this new 


2 hours 
vard 


9 e 
3 Reader's Digest eigacen- 
Colgate anti-enzyme dis 
against the enzymes that cause tooth decay- 
( or just daily morning and night brushings guard © agoins.decey causing ) 
enzymes every minute of the day and night! whe 
A Reader N Digest says—In clinical tests, y ‘leading den- 
tal authorities—for a full er apaenls who used 
: » and a half times more new cavities than 
m N-Lauroy! Sarco- 


pastes averaged almost tw 
with Gardol (Sodiu 
developed no new 


ordinary tooth 
those who used New Colgate Dental Cream 
sinate). In fact, of the group using New Colgate’s, 4 out of 5 
cavities at all! 
entists examined this evidence and agreed—New 
tion against tooth 


A group of distinguished d 

Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol anes the surest protec 
nee ever offered by any toothpaste! 

al Cream is the only tooth- 


ays—New Colgate Dent 
Ffectiveness in ac- 


5. Readers Digest. sic cin sinter esto 


formation of new cavities. 





tually reducing the 
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“|=. THE QUAKER BRIDE 


aig CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 


e lain why she had to temporarily 
sc ation with me and with her other 


nas been going through my pa- 
Jeers, which I had left in a particu- 
yh an eye to answering them, are 















atime order. I don’t suspect Luke, 
mad that this clumsiness exonerates 
yuld have been more clever than 
e not too used to the arts and 
«frespondence is fumbling among 


ni 


sy guess who. Matilda is probably 
2thod of satisfying both her own 
s Tabitha’s restless curiosity. I 
ink with Lydia. I remember she 
ers in her fancywork, and they 
‘ire, too, quite safe, unfound, un- 
il y coming. What had those letters 
that Lydia had to hide? I have 
c1ide. But I began to think auto- 
out where I should hide letters 
GD. = 

‘ame in, and saw me looking 
ithe empty well of the worktable. 
1 made an urgent gesture for at- 
face came to life as I had never 
eimbled in his tunic and pulled out 
jrumpled morsel of paper, and 
ded it to me he pointed with the 
1 to the well, and made signs that 
nere he had found it. And I re- 
chat first day when I had looked 
n Ahmed closing the lid. 

rap of paper such as skeins of silk 
in when you buy them. Fine, 
paper. I spread out its creases 
) a message was written there in 


: 
/ 
| Tonight, beloved.” 
" 















so small, so easily hidden. The 
into the room like a mist. I saw 
kets of silks in Lydia’s hand. I saw 
ping them, with her back to the 
asual-seeming; so quietly, inno- 
oyed. I saw her examining each 
pping until the one came—per- 
nly among three or four—that 
heart and directed her secret life. 
en truly secret? 

ruilty happiness been discerned by 


have anything to do—strange 
ith Tabitha’s present power? 


Ne pei 


You yawned . . 





I remembered Red Cain’s words. He was 
the one, if anyone, to whom this scrap of 
paper might have present meaning. I gave it 
back to Ahmed impressively, and lifting the 
delicate wrought-iron shovel from its stand I 
sketched our signal for the gardener. Ahmed’s 
eyes flashed at me, wide, lustrous, intelligent. 
Then he bowed with his arms crossed and 
stood aside, holding the door wide. I heard 
the breakfast gong sounding. 

My husband, for a wonder, was breakfast- 
ing with me today. Now perhaps there would 
be a chance for my talk. But as soon as we 
were seated and the bacon and coffee passed, 
he dismissed the servant and started in at 
once on a subject of his own. 

“Are you finding enough to do, Rose, or is 
time hanging heavy on your hands?” he said 
abruptly. 

“ve been wanting to tell you, Luke,” said 
I, “I plan to teach in a Ragged School three 
mornings a week. These poor ragged children 
that run around the streets have been on my 
mind ever since I saw them first. Lady Diana 
took me to see one of the schools. I know what 
I’m in for. Several of the Quakers go to teach 
in them. And some of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s aristocratic friends as well.” 

I was beginning to know (without thinking 
very much about it) that a title had great in- 
fluence with my husband. 

“T don’t like it,’ he said. “I don’t like your 
getting yourself into this so far without con- 
sulting me at all.” 

“T wish I saw more of you,” said I. “I want 
to talk to you about everything!” 

“I’ve never been a man that could sit still 
long and listen to a woman’s chatter,” said 
Luke. 

The astonishment took my breath away, like 
a douche of cold water. Tears came into my 
eyes. 

“Oh, cry if you wish,” said Luke. “It’s time 
you learned you are not everybody’s paragon! 
I should have you with me more if you had 
learned to hold your tongue.” 

I winked away my tears. 

“Luke,” said I, “‘are you cross with me be- 
cause of the Ragged School?” 

“Oh, as for the Ragged School,” said Luke, 
“I forbid it. Don’t embark on any activity 
outside the house without my permission.” 

Once or twice, when he was very angry, my 
father had spoken to me like that; but that 


. is that your final answer?” 








TIME IS CANCER’S GREATEST ALLY... 


AK TOO OFTEN, a person who notices a 
symptom that could mean cancer de- 
lays seeing his doctor. In so doing, he 
allows cancer’s greatest ally ... time... to 
reduce the chances for cure or control. 


You can easily see why time favors can- 
cer when you consider its nature. It usually 
develops in just one place and as long as it 
remains localized, complete cure is possible 
by surgery, X-ray, radium and certain 
other radioactive substances. 


If treatment is delayed, however, cancer 
can spread to many parts of the body and 
become incurable. This is why early de- 
tection of cancer is so important. While 
pain is not usually an early symptom of 
cancer, there are certain symptoms by which 
the commonest kinds of cancer can be 
diagnosed early. These warning signs are: 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 


2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 


3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


BS 


. Any change in a wart or mole. 


5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 


6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 








These danger signals do not mean that a 
person necessarily has cancer. Indeed, 
many people who suspect they have the 
disease find, upon examination, that they 
do not have cancer. However, the danger 
signals do indicate that something is wrong, 
which you should have checked by your 
doctor. 


Being on the alert for cancer’s warning 
signs is your responsibility in the drive for 
early cancer detection. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society has estimated that early 
cancer treatment saves the lives of 70,000 
people in our country each year—and 
another 70,000 could be saved if more people 
were aware of the danger signals of cancer. 


Unfortunately, cancer often develops 
silently without noticeable symptoms. Here 
too, there is a safeguard—periodic medical 
examinations. These are particularly im- 
portant for all men and women who have 
reached the ages of 40 and 35 respectively. 
The value of these examinations is under- 
scored by the fact that half of all cancers 
occur in body sites that the doctor can 
readily examine. 

You can deprive cancer of its greatest 
ally simply by acting promptly, should any 
of its warnings occur. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy 

of your booklet, 454 J, 


“Cancer.” 


Name 
Street 


Cit 

















































LADIES’ HOME 


was when I was a child. A tide of anger rose 
A JELLO Salad makes the meal ! in me, which I tried to quell. 

“You have no right to speak to me like 
that,” said I. 

“No?” said Luke. “You will find out dif- 
ferently. Lydia learned to carry herself meekly 
in the house, and so will you!” 

“Dearest Luke,” said I—bracing myself to a 
meet this in a tone of affectionate protest— oS 


= { | “what do you want? A wife with no spirit?” | ~™ 
A JELL 0 Salad makes the meal s “You are right,’’ said Luke. “A wife with 
no spirit. Or only spirit at such times as it 
may be useful to me that she show some spirit. 
The Queen herself subjects her spirit to her 
husband, setting an example for all wives 
everywhere. Grand as she is on her throne, do 
you know what she calls her husband in 
private life? Her master!” 


“That just shows,” said I cheerfully, “that Gre en be 7 
A JELLO Sal kes | [ the Queen is not a Quaker!” “a 
ad MaKeS the mea F “You had better think twice before you defy 


me,” said Luke. taste 


I swallowed anger again and sat silent for 
a moment trying to collect myself. 


“TI can’t imagine how we got to talking like more . 


this,” I said. “I had no wish to offend you, 
I want to please you.” 


“You don’t please me,” said Luke. e | 
“Well,” said I, with an effort, “I'll give up like , 
A JELL-O Salad makes the meal | the Ragged School teaching, dear, until I can | 
e persuade you to see it in a different light. Or ‘| 
SS ee at least I will try.” 
“Thank you for nothing,” said Luke. “T’ll gre en 
see that you give that up. I mean—you don’t 


please me in general.” 
He stared into my face across the table, and b eans : 


a peculiar cruel smile twisted his lips at what 
he saw there. 


“Ah,” he said, “that gave you a shock, W hen 
didn’t it? Well, my dear, to speak candidly, 
A JELLO Qa lad makes the meal | I’m a man that likes change. Oh, you’re very 
® | pretty. But I own your beauty. It’s my private you 
RRC RE 


property. I can have it when I wish. There are 
a lot of other pretty women in London. Some 
that are hard to get, and give me the sport of add 
the chase.” 
He went into a fit of ugly laughter. 


aee aes - ; ce Ay ee eon “If you could see your face!” & ' 
ee ” A ‘ f y 
2 ; 3 TALL glass of milk was standing by my 6 L 













plate. Before I knew it, I had thrown the 

contents of the glass into Luke’s grin. The 

ludicrous change made me laugh, in my un- OS 
naturally excited and wounded state. The milk PURE MON 7 
went all over his grizzled hair, ran down the k b ’ ; 
creases of his lined face, soaked his winged vings out, natural 
collar and his broad cravat, and made little 2 


milky rivers down his elegantly tailored black 
frock coat. His mocking expression changed 


in an instant to dismay, disgust, and then In 1 Ib. 
furious wrath. He controlled himself, how- “Gourmet”, 
ever. He took up his table napkin and wiped | 4 0z. “Home Size” 
himself off, head, face, inside of collar, shoul- and 1 oz. 
ders of coat, and threw the sopping napkin on introductory 


the floor. I took my own napkin from my place packages. pj 
and went over to him to finish wiping off his Ke 
coat, carefully rubbing the silk lapels. He 
allowed it. 

“I’m really terribly sorry, Luke,” I said in 
penitence. The quick action had given release 
to my anger for the moment. I was shocked ep 
at myself. 

““Now you shall be punished,” said Luke. : a 
“Wipe it off my back. I can feel some running | What is Ac’cent? It’s the exciting new 
down behind.” shaker—sparkling crystals of puret 

I did so, contritely.— re sodium glutamate. When used with 

Then he suddenly seized me in his arms and like, salt and pepper, Ac’cent gives 
pulled me down onto his knee. He put his is ; 3 
arms around mine so that I was held power- etables that “just picked” flavor, 
less. meats taste meatier, chicken 

“You are a nice soft armful,” said he, “tand | chickeny! Ac’cent is nature’s own f 
oe you whenever I like, A I] protein that brings out and brings 

ike. You are my toy, my possession. Did you . 14: 

ever think of that? i ee matter seine the elusive flavor-building da 
I like you or not. It’s all the better fun, per- | €SCapes when foods are stored, shi 
haps, if I don’t. I shall come up tonight after | and cooked. Full description with p 
cards. It will be amusing!” age. At grocers’ here and in Canadé 

Between each sentence he kissed me fiercely, 
hard, painfully, until at last he broke down 
my control and my resistance, and I began to 
sob. It was humiliating to lie in his arms sob- 
bing violently, unable to cover my face or 
wipe away my tears. He regarded me with 
satisfaction. 

‘“*Ah, hysterics,” he said. “I hope, I hope! : 
Squall away! We shall break the ae tae ae with the coupon on every pan 
time. I had Lydia so that when I looked at her | AMINO PRODUCTS Division of Internolln™ 
in a certain a she would burst into tears at Chemical Corp. 20 N. Wacker Dra Chesil) 





Pepper and 
“Third Shaker” Set ($1.49 value) for ju)! 
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once before anything had happened. She 
knew that plenty would! Yes, my dear, I am 
a past master in making women unhappy— 
when I choose! Did you never hear the old 
adage ‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure’ ?”’ 

I set my teeth and bit back my sobs. 

“What has made you repent?” I managed 
to say. 

“Oh, J haven’t repented, my dear. It’s going ZT 













to be a great entertainment seeing you repent a 

at leisure! J have nothing to repent. I have a F 2 

beautiful wife, young, sweet, fresh, to enjoy a 
at my ease. Her Quaker dress and manners Z77 


a Z Z77# 
Cl CG with are just what I want to decorate and protect —_ Z22 
N my house.” Ot 
y : “But I don’t please you,” I sobbed. A eee 
® “Ah, you must learn to please me. You will nyone who loves to cook is sure to love these wonderful 
[ mq. find out how. There will be times when you 


Safes Gu slcasediche Tord while when Ee bous-uold gifts. They're beautiful, useful, lasting and 
Vor I married you. You were gentle, submissive. | Will be daily reminders of your thoughtfulness for years to come. Ideal 


You were grateful for my attentions. You’d ; ’ ’ . 
Becnibeventdowin by being a gdverness-and for wedding presents, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, or give one to 


losing vanity and pride; and you were very yourself for your own pleasure. See them 
















rich.” ; ? 
CET is pecpic “aad wenderful epacveuraskedemertotmany yourbetore and dozens of other Flint Gifts by Ekco 
.ipe Olives (as in the recipe ou knew that I ich.” said’ I. My ¢ : 
Salanple and the extra flavor yf at I was rich,” said y tears wherever fine housewares are sold. Be 





were stopped by astonishment and protest. 


(ght, sunny flavor of Ripe Again he broke into that devil’s laughter. 


s what’s so wonderful. See 
<ly your family agrees! 


sure they’re Flint to be sure of their quality. 


1 





eOlive Spaghetti Sauce FLINT BEST FOOD MIXER! 
Powerful stainless steel 
blades beat eggs stiff in 28 
seconds. Never tires your 
arm! 


In colorful gift box $4.95. 


NEXT MONTH 


e@ His name was Andris—and he 





SUERTE 


was tough, wild and unmanage- 
able. At eleven, he had already 
defied Stalin’s soldiers, had faced 
pain and death. 

But he was also a little boy 





i who wept for the poor, who 
ghetti 1 (10% oz.) can 


cried, “Where, where can I hide?” 
all) can condensed s 2 : 
Ives tomato soup Who found comfort in a white 
hopped 1 (8 oz.) can rabbit and a plush doll. 
i ; ome He desperately needed help— 
” e cup water ° ° 4 
le ie vinegar and the kind of love which he 
butteror ‘Ym tsp. chili powder had never known. He was the } 
vine (or dried basil) 
)zhetti in salted boiling water. FRIGHTENED BOY 
', in small pieces. Cook onion BY ANNA PERROTT ROSE 
if slowly in butter 5 to 10 


A dd undiluted soup, tomato the author of “Jimmie John” 


‘ter, vinegar and chili powder. 
p minutes. Add olives and heat 
yy. Serve over hot spaghetti, 
ith grated cheese if desired. 
‘out 4 cups sauce. 


Complete in the May JourNAL 





FLINT CAN OPENER 
...new design tilts can 
and “hands” you lid. 
All gleaming chrome 
steel. 


‘Ha! Ha! So you believed, and so did 
everybody else, including your nincompoop 
of a brother! Don’t cherish that illusion, my 


sandwich stuffers”’ 
‘es can sing with California 
». See how Ripe Olives — cut 









pped—make tuna, cheese an child. I had just come in from a sea voyage, ; } 
| ich Pie. hore eine : had I not? I had encountered the captain of ue coe gift box 
anest your vessel far from shore. He was taking his ea: 
fet out time, enriching his cargo. I traveled ona faster 
Mest ship. I knew the Saucy Nancy was coming 
that’s safely into port. I knew who was her heiress 
2s, of too. I went up to Newport, to look the heiress 
a handy over. At first I thought it was your brother’s 
- bowl” chit and gave her a rush. Faugh! Then I 
lg identified you. Venus in disguise. What a piece 
tray. of gambler’s luck. .. . | married you, my dear, 





for your money!” 

He fell again to his rough, wild, punishing 
caressing. 

The front doorbell clanged. Shuddering, 
weeping, helpless, I felt it to be a signal of 
rescue. My husband pushed me off his knee 
and got up, still holding me by the elbows. 

“You look a sight,”’ said he, with malicious 
pleasure. 

I] must have. My hair was shaken loose from 
its pins and was half down and half up. He 
had pulled open the front of my dress and 
torn my fichu. 

John was knocking on the dining-room 
door. Luke hustled me into the large china 
closet which was at the side of the room, with 


| Olive Recipe booklet 

ns of exciting ways to add 

i flavor to everyday cooking, 
“Elegant but Easy Recipes 

‘fornia Ripe Olives.” Write 

yisory Board, Dept. D-44, 24 

1 St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 






FLINT KITCHEN TOOLS .. . con- 
tains Food Mixer plus rack and 4 
stainless steel tools so good they're 
guaranteed for 15 years! 

In colorful gift box $14.95. 
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“| shelves of precious seldom-used china all 
i “~~... | around inside it and a tiny window at the top. 
make meals ~ | He closed the closet door, and walked away 
that sing with to meet the visitor who was being ushered in. a : 
California I heard that it was Lady Diana. “es «60 e - - the greatest name in housewares 
“Why, Luke,” she cried, “what has been ; : ; . ee 
flavor EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


going on here? Have you had the dogs loose 


2n-ripe...whole, pitted, chopped or sliced on the table?” Also sold in Canada by Ekco Products Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 
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cen! or REFUND ora 


$” Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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No. 6—Bowl-o’- Beauty 





— over 
one-and-a-half times size of 
large illustration. 3 red or yel- 
low roses. (Non-illuminated.) 
\ charming touch of splendor 
for living room or dining table 

or in the boudoir 

& 
3 

No. 8 — New Bouquet Size. A 
jumbo bowl, over twice size of 
large illustration ith [VI 
selected red roses Non-illu 
minated. ) brilliant color 
splash for your living room 
. a lasting gift for shut-ins 

BOWL- 

(Associal 

AMLI" 





HALL 


Give the Easter gift that everyone 


Wonderful 
TELEVISION e¢ | 
e BOU- 

DOIR or 
LIGHT 
dramatized by 
the magic of light 


, 
q . ipo x= 
_ 

a Ge ey 


Ready to plugin! 


for 


NIGHT- 


e Roses 


enjoys 


—the most popular novelty in floral history: 


BOWL-O’-BI 
Think of it: 


SAU Ye 

Gorgeous, selected 
crystal-clear 
stand still! 
roses every 


What 


fluid that makes time 
Now the splendor of 
day in the year 

a bargain in beauty! 


with bowl, entitles 
— any time within 2 years — 
to an easy-to-use rejuvenating chem- 
ical for long extension of life. 


enclosed each 


owner 


At Florists and Gift Shops 


TV Lamp, about $12.95. Cigarette light- 


fresh-cut 
roses specially treated and immerse 


dina 





Bowl-o° 
Cigarette 


LIGHTER 


-Beauty 


. 1 . A 2. . is our very newest! 
er $12 95. No. 6 Bowl $8.50. No. 8 Bou- A genuine EVANS 
quet $12.95 (Lamp and No.6 models mechanism (famous 
also with yellow roses). for its reliability) in 
Refuse disappointing imitations. Look s0!den metal with a 
for the name and for the GOOD vesucuu red ke 
HOUSEKEEPING seal If your jiae aimee bece: 
dealer does not offer genuine BOWL- Handsome rai 
O’-BEAUTY we will supply you direct. unusual! 
Write for FREE full-color literature 
and postpaid prices 
D 4. North Ave., Maywood, IIl. 
J ERI oe lorist and greenhouse) 
t 2uTOrs: 


Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 5, III, 








“The cats more like!’ said Luke. “Just a 
little domestic spat, my dear Diana.” 

“You’ve not been trying to bully her, 
Luke?” Her tone was one of anxious protest. 

“T bully her! Why, my darling, you don’t 
understand the lady’s disposition! She’s been 
trying to bully me. Do you see these creases 
and marks all over the top of my coat? Ah, 
there’s a neglected trickle of milk running 
down my elbow! Yes, the ladylike, the digni- 
fied beauty recently presented to the Queen 
behaved like a little devil and threw a glass of 
milk at her lord and master!” 

There was a peculiar silence. It was broken 
by Luke speaking again. 

‘“Now, my pretty darling,” said he, ““come 
give your old lover a kiss; comfort him for 
having married a termagant. . . . Come here!” 

“Oh, Luke, please let me off! Please, please, 
don’t tumble me here.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you? I’ve 
locked the door.” 

‘““No, Luke, please—please!” 

Could that frightened, supplicating voice 
be that of my brave, reckless, self-confident 
Lady Diana? 

“It's as you please,” said Luke in a cold, 
piqued tone. ““You know the consequences of 
refusal.” 

“Yes, Luke,” she spoke almost in a whis- 
per. She must be close outside the closet door. 

“Well, then, why play coy? Unless to make 
it more interesting for me, perhaps?” 

“No, Luke, I’m long past being coy with 
you. But I’ve grown to love your wife. I would 
like to respect her house.” 

‘“‘Her house do you call it?” said Luke. 

““No, no, yours, of course, Luke, dear, ’’said 
Lady Diana humbly and quickly, placating. 
“Well, do as you like, dear, do as you like.” 

“I mean to!”’ said he. 

There was a short silence again. 

““Have you seen your friend the gardener 
today?” said Luke then, lively and clearly. 
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THIS Is A BITSY. 


By Munro Leaf 


A aitsy-nosser is really a sort of bully that picks 
on children that are younger than it is. It is so bossy 
that nobody likes it at all. [t tries to make little ones 
do all the work and makes them play just the way 
Younger brothers and sisters find it 
awfully hard to love a Bitsy-Bosser. 
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LADIES’ HOMIE 


“No,” said Lady Diana so softly 
I could hardly hear it. I knew then 
was holding her close by the clos 
order that I should miss nothing, 

“You'd better not neglect him,” 
sarcastically. ““You have a rival jp 
tions. My wife and he seem to ha! 
great deal in common.” 

“Oh, Luke, how can you?” mo 
Diana. “Must you soil everything yg 

“Be careful, my dear,” said L 
touching you, you know. Do you fe 

“I’m already soiled past hope.” 

“By me, I presume?” 

“No, no. By myself.” 

“Well, don’t fluster. Don’t fidg 
handle these hooks if you do. Stang 
know I like a passive woman. . 
ter. | wonder why women will mark 
with tight lacing? . . . You're reall 
ful, Diana. You rouse all my old ¢ 
only way you show your age is 
putting on flesh. But in the Orient 
sidered an advantage. I’ve come 
their way of thinking.” 

Diana was crying bitterly. | 

“Luke, I thought you weren’t ge 
quire this ever again. I thought 
pact. You ruined me. Oh, it wi 
except that you are a devil! But whe 2 
you get away to India ——” ' 

There was so sudden a silence th th 
her speech had been cut off. I seen: 
his hand grip her throat. A sens 
like a palpable fog, came thro 
and choked me like a poisonous gas} 

I had been crouched on the floor, @ 
became unconscious I fell over 
hit my head against a corner o} 
shelf. When I came to, my h 
badly that I lay still, trying for 
two to collect my wits and reme 
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How to pick a sterling pattern youll love for the rest of your life 


art with this question of good taste. This is 
‘ou could select any one of the patterns on this 
vr any other Gorham Sterling pattern, and be 
ur choice is in good taste. 

about ornamentation. Plain, a little or a lot? 
ick is not to be afraid. Silversmiths ornament 
5 for the same reason jewelers cut facets into 
ds, to bring out fire and sparkle by reflecting 
ook to see which patterns seem to offer the 
citing play of light. Then, let the decorating 
blends or contrasts be your guide. 

u like gleaming modern furniture, the con- 
-Gorham’s textured “Décor” is good. If you re 
ng a treasure of fine china or crystal, add 


the gleam of Gorham’s “Stardust” for rich contrast. 
Or, if you go for a blend of modern and traditional, 
choose Gorham’s “Lily of the Valley?’ combining both 
texture and gleam. 

You should also know there’s more to choosing 
sterling than picking a pattern. Because all sterling is 
not the same. The sterling Gorham* uses is of a fine- 
ness that exceeds the Government standard for ster- 
ling. This finer Gorham Sterling has a deep glow no 
surface finish can fake. And the patterns are lovingly 
deep-cut to remain unblurred through years of daily 
use. You should look for both these qualities. 

Next step. Visit your jeweler and look at all the 
patterns. We believe you'll find more of everything 


you want in the patterns Gorham makes. 

Budget payment plans are available. Prices for a 
Gorham Sterling place-setting of 6 pieces, including 
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handle, start at $29.75, Federal Tax included. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76 
I was. I heard Luke’s voice, in the other room, 
mocking, suave, but good-humored. 

“T really could get a job any time as a 
lady’s maid. I’ve done a much better job at 
lacing you up than your own maid can do! 
You’ve a perfect hour-glass figure. But I’m 
not, alas, so good at hairdressing. All 1 seem 
to be able to manage is like this. Twist it up 
in a rope, twine it in a tight knot, and pin it 
firm. You can’t lift your arms high enough in 
that tight dress to do your hair, can you? 
Funny what women will put up with. Well, 
it’s not quite the Court style of coiffure, but 
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the hat will hide it well enough. Here, don’t 
forget your gloves. John will be in presently to 
tidy the room, and whatever he may suspect— 
the door has been locked quite some time 
he must find no positive evidence.” 

Diana remained perfectly silent. I heard 
them leave the room together and the door 
clicked shut. But in a moment or two, as I 
sat there holding my throbbing head, won- 
dering how soon I could try to get away with- 
out being seen, I heard the dining-room door 
open and close again. Someone was coming 
in. | feared it was John coming to clear the 
table. But no sound of heavy footsteps fol- 
lowed. A moment more and a little click at 





the door of the china closet told me that the 
key was being turned in that lock. I had not 
known till then that Luke had locked the 
door of the closet, but even as I knew. it the 
door was opened by Ahmed. He salaamed 
with his arms over his breast exactly as if it 
were the normal thing to find his mistress 
sitting, disheveled, in the china closet. Then he 
offered me both his hands. He looked too 
small to be of much use, but I needed some 
help to get to my feet. I took his hands. They 
were surprisingly strong. When I was erect he 
led me to a chair, and with hands as deft as a 
worman’s arranged my crumpled dress, lifted 
my tangled curls back from my shoulders, and 
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went to the table and poured a glass 
pain in my head was a little less 
more myself. 
to the stairs, and slowly, with him ong 
and the banister on the other, I reach 

I washed my face and hands, b ist 
hair, and changed my dress comple 
I threw the other dress into the bottor 
closet. Had there been a fire in the | 
the fancywork. My thoughts turned ¢ 
incident with fresh illumination. I coy] 
live wife. But why had he bothered | 
that of a dead one? That could not vex 
that she had gone beyond his reach? H 
in some way defied him while she was 
by the sight of her needlework had 
him to a frenzy of futile and petty 
the man to whom I had committed 
He had thrown away my loyalty 
I mend it up again, as a beggar 
rags, to keep my marriage vows? I h 
“to be, by divine assistance, a lo 
faithful wife so long as we both shall jj 
long as he keeps his equal vow.” I 
think. I could not even pray. 
get out of this polluted house. I must¢ 
cousin’s. There I should find refuge 
to do. But to get away, to get away, ¥ 
inward cry. I chose a hat, the first 
handkerchiefs out of my drawer, noth 
I looked into my purse and found o 
doing accounts the day before and | 
the bulk of my money in the desk—it 

I opened the door onto the bi 
with a sense of entering my own s' 
had truly made my own, and the 
inside the house which I should 
But it was. It was Lady Diana, sitting 
The pendants on her hat trembled an 

“You must forgive me, Rose, deal 
Your husband sent me here.”’ My sileé 
her stammer and repeat herself. “Ic 
available, so he sent me here to wal 
you. ... I hope you don’t mind!. 


and brought it to me. I drank it grate 
Ahmed presented his shoulder to f 
bedroom, by good luck meeting no one 
wanted to get away from my husband's 
should have burned it, as Luke had 
well imagine him burning the fancywo) 
Lydia. Was it a queer gesture of ann 
so that the sharp recollection of her 5 
Ah, what must I now think of my 
it up, scorned it. Was it destroyed? 
ised in the presence of God and 
did not say ‘‘so long as he is worth 
Disgust, horror and anger seized me, 
tection until I could think what it 
took my reticule and two or t 
pounds in it. I remembered that I 
abiding place—in my boudoir. 
domain, the one part of the ho 
leave. But the room was occupied. 
back to the light, rising nervously to gh 
vading your privacy without your in 
you earlier than usual and found yor 
see you are all ready to go out.” 


/ 


j SAT down because my legs would n 
port me. But I felt an immense pity 
woman. I knew she could not help fi 
She was in bondage to Luke, and I fe 
know why. Yet no inkling of what I: 
knew must escape me. 

Now her words gave me an idea. 

“Yes, I was going out,” I said. “Ha 
your carriage here? Can’t we drive 0! 
gether, and talk as we go?” 

We had so often done this, it would b 
most natural thing in the world. And t 
portation was one of my difficulties. 

She sat there with all her splendid pois 
woman of the world, her dashing hat 
rather gay, but always elegant, style of ¢ 
I could hardly believe at one and thesame)) } 
both my senses and my memories. But 7 
embarrassed to answer me, cover it thou 
might. 

“I haven't got my carriage here, d¢} r 
Mrs. Ashton! I sent it away to fetch Cou)y 
Cassell, my aunt. Your husband, you 
whom I met just as he was going out to 
ness, invited both of us to lunch with yo)f 
day. He was uncertain whether he B | 
would be back in time or not. I hope it 
interfere with your other plans?” 

I was struck, and sat still. I felt that 


had barred that exit, just as if he had sla ; 





| 





<a my face. Then it had occurred to 
should try to leave at once! I felt 
. at he had guessed even my destina- 
ed, what other plan could I have? 
as unspoken, below the words; 
a possibly did not know it. What 
4) now—what was equally unspoken 
words—was her misery. I sprang 


ays glad to have you,” said I sin- 


you will always be so,” said Lady 
t idly. ““My times with you have been 
e happiest I’ve ever had. I like you 
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“Then if you truly like me,” said I on an 
impulse, “and if we are friends—will you 
answer me a question?” 

wlfslican: + 

“What is Luke’s business?” 

“What does he tell you?” 

“He doesn’t tell me anything. I believe he 
thinks me too young to talk to about such 
things.” 

- “Is that what you quarreled about?” 

“Did Luke say we had quarreled?”’ 

“Yes.” She hesitated, and added softly, “I 
know it was not your fault.” 

Sympathetic and charming as she was, I felt 
nonetheless that she was sidetracking me skill- 
fully. She thought that if she led me to talk 
about the quarrel, the scene at the breakfast 
table, my emotions would get the better of 
me; I should be off hue and cry after rhat fox, 
and the quarry that I had started would be 
lost sight of. Her ruse was not successful—if 
it had been a ruse. I despised myself for my 
mistrust even while I felt it. 

“Perhaps it was my fault,” I said, thought- 
fully and coldly, “‘but that was not the reason 
that he gave me.” 

She felt my coldness. She sent me an appeal- 
ing glance from her melting dark eyes. 

“I’m not a good one to ask!” she said. 

Well, I had expected to be put off. I looked 
away from her and stared steadily up at the 
window, which was closed. Every now and 
then handfuls of rain were dashed against 
the glass by a capricious wind. The room was 
chilly, and I felt chillier still. | had thought 
the subject and our conversation were alike 
closed. I was surprised and looked down 
quickly at her face when she suddenly said in 
quite a different tone, an earnest tone, a secret 
tone: 

“Why don’t you ask one of the men?” 

“What men?” 

“One of your husband’s friends.” 

“At dinner tonight, you mean?” 

Again she paused for a perceptible instant, 
but she came across. 

““Choose your time wisely, dear Mrs. Ash- 
ton. But I don’t need to tell you that.” 


W: exchanged a long glance. I felt she had 
let down her guard, she was no longer fending 
me off, she had decided to take a risk—for my 
sake. A warmth grew between us, a comrade- 
ship. She waited for more. So I said: 

“Do you remember the first evening saying 
that you didn’t want to go in to the cards 
because there was a man there that you were 
afraid of? Later on I decided that it was Lord 
Rivers. He was there the first night, and he 
was not there the next night when you did go 
in to the game. But now I wonder. Is it Lord 
Rivers?” 

“No!” 

“Ts it my husband?” 

She sat silent. A deep, deep silence grew 
between us. Only the dashing sound of the 
rain against the glass broke it, and the tick- 
ing of the little French clock on the mantel. 
All of a sudden, without any warning, she 
put her hands to her face, and sitting upright 
and dignified, began to weep. 

I could not touch her. I had nothing to say. 

She controlled herself soon. She found her 
handkerchief and blew her nose and wiped 
her eyes. But what she struggled to say then 
was no excuse, no appeal. 

“Don’t let him corrupt you. He has no hold 
on you.” 

“What hold has he on you?” I asked her 
then. 

“T can’t tell you. ... Think of it as my own 
weak error... . It involves someone else.” 

Ahmed, with his acute sixth sense, became 
aware of someone coming before I did, and 
laid an urgent hand on my arm and pointed 
to the door in warning. So taking the hint, I 
quickly led Diana to sit at my desk with her 
back to the room, where she could compose 
her features at leisure. She was no sooner in 
place, pretending to write a letter, than Ma- 
tilda knocked and entered. 

“If you please, madam, the countess and 
two other ladies is below. I showed them into 
the drawing room.” 

“That’s right, Matilda,”’ said I casually. 

“Why, madam, are you going out?” said 
Matilda. 

I had forgotten to take off my hat. 


“No, ve changed my mind. Now Lady 
Diana and the countess have come we’ll stay 
at home and have an early lunch together.” 

“Then let me take your hat, madam,” said 
Matilda obligingly. 

Why not? I unpinned the hat, let her have 
it. But when, after the two extra callers had 
gone, I went to my room before lunch, and 
opened my closet, I found my cupboard almost 
stripped. Every hat had been taken away, and 
all my dresses, except the two or three Quaker- 
gray or fawn-colored that I had brought with 
me from Philadelphia. Two or three of my 
caps, beautifully got up, were on the hat- 
stands in the top shelf of the closet. Now what 
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does that clean sweep mean? I can only be 
sure that it means nothing good, and that it 
is in itself an impertinence. 

Lady Diana and her aunt had evidently 
been “invited” —if that’s the word—to stay 
all day. Lady Cassell half apologized at lunch- 
time, saying, “I’m dressed up very grand for 
lunch, my dear, but I hoped the same dress 
would do for dinner as well! The weather’s 
so horrid and rainy that when Luke suggested 
we should stay and keep you company and 
be here for dinner, without going back home, 
I thought it was a good idea—if you agree— 
if not troublesome to you, sweet Mrs. 
Ashton.” 
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{ said they were welcome. And it was the 
truth. I was glad to have their company. As 
long as I could not go out of the house, the 
more people that were in it the better for me. 
I needed a screen of people, it seemed to me, 
to put between myself and the new terror that 
was my husband. 

| have heard that when people suffer physi- 
cal shock, after serious accident or narrow 
escape, their pulse becomes slow, their heart 
almost ceases to beat. So it is with me in my 
soul. I feel as cold as death. If Tabitha had 
been a real witch, and been able to wave a 
black wand, and turn me into a bird and Luke 
into a snake, I could hardly have been more 
conscious of complete transformation in us 
both. Neither of us was the same person 
whom I had known the day before. Still less 
the same persons who had stood up before a 
wedding company in Philadelphia, or had 
been involved in a courtship which had seemed 
generous and romantic on the shores of the 
moonlit sea at Newport. 

Now I unpacked some sewing from my 
trunk, and set to work on some petit point. | 
felt for the first time the refuge a woman can 
take in needlework, which keeps the hands 
occupied, the attention partly engaged, the 
eyes fixed on something impersonal. I needed 
something to give me an outward appear- 
ance of quiet while I took stock of my inward 
ruin. 

I was sewing at my needlepoint when Luke 
came in early with a carriageload of company, 
and the drawing room filled up with the usual 
party. There were several strangers tonight, 
rakish-looking men I did not like the look of. 
I did not look at my husband at all. I kept my 
eyes averted, on my fancywork, not only be- 
cause I could not bear the sight of him, but 
because I dreaded lest he should perceive the 
contempt and loathing with which my heart 
was filled. 

Lord Rivers and young Byron were a little 
late. Lord Rivers, barely nodding to my hus- 
band, made his way through the crowd and 
sat down beside me. He fixed his monocle 
more firmly in his eye and looked quizzically 
at my work. 

“This is something new,” said he. 

‘Nerves!’ said I, my face bent over my 
needle. 

1 was taking a risk, but Lord Rivers had 
always made me a favorite. I did not misjudge 
him. He picked up a corner of the canvas as 
if to examine the pattern more closely and so 
leaning toward me said softly: 

““And what causes the nerves?” 

“T’ve been wondering too much!” said I. 

( “‘Wondering what?” 

“Wondering, for one thing, about my hus- 
band’s business.” 

““H’m-m-m?” 

“IT don’t know what it is, you know. And 
I wonder why I don’t!” 

He dropped my work, and fixed his monocle 
on me again. 

“Upon my word, youre a wonder!’ he 
said. “i don’t believe there’s another like you.” 

My husband had come within earshot. ‘The 
Duke of Cambridge has sent word that he is 
coming to dinner tonight,” he said. ‘“‘The mes- 
sage denotes that he is doing so in your honor, 
Mrs. Ashton... . You see how useful as well 
as decorative my wife is to me,” he added to 
Lord Rivers. 

No one, not Rivers himself, could turn a 
sentence more neatly. 


B.: when Luke had gone away again, with 
a slight air of bustle, to make some arrange- 
ments in the dining room relative to the duke’s 
coming, Lord Rivers spoke directly to my 
inner thought. To which | had given him a 
slight key. 

“Don’t let nerves get the better of you,” said 


he. “You'll find out all you want to soon 
enough—too soon, I dare say.” 
The duke arrived. | laid aside my work. | 





curtsied in response to his low bow and, tak- | 
ing his arm, led the way into the dining room. 
Tonight the dinner was more stately, in 


the duke’s honor. My husband and I were | 
placed at the head and the foot of the long | 
table, with the duke at my right hand and 


Lady Diana next on his other side, while | 
Byron as usual sat at my left 
ment suited me very well. Tie 


rhis arrange- 


farther away 


I was from my husband, the better. The duke 


talked to me very pleasantly about the city of 


Philadelphia, asking questions which it was a 
pleasure to me to answer, and expressing as- 
tonishment at my descriptions of the com- 


parative ‘size of the Delaware River and 
the Thames. 
“But nothing can be lovelier than’ the 


Thames!”? he said, unjealously though loy- 
ally. “Have you grown yet to know and love 
our river? Have you been, for instance, on the 
boat trip up to Hampton Court Palace?” 

I said I had not, and should like to, and 
the duke took the occasion to call down the 
table to his host: 


thrilling 


“Here, Ashton, you’re not doing your duty 
by your American bride! She tells me that 
you’ve not yet shown her the river!” 

The effect was extraordinary. My husband’s 
face went, for a second, livid. Then he had 
himself in hand, with his suave double-edged 
tongue. 

“There are many things I have not yet had 
the opportunity to show my American wife, 
sir. | am making up for lost time as fast as I 
can.” 

A moment after, my husband’s peremptory 
nod signaled me to rise from the table and 
collect the ladies in the drawing room. Seeing 
my husband do his deaf-and-dumb talk to 
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Ahmed at the doorway, with nods and 
in my direction, I felt sure that Ah 
being commanded to see to it that | 
to no monkey business, or his head 
practically be the forfeit! 

The Countess Cassell, as usual, so 
asleep over her patience, and I soon ¢ 
the pretense of my needlepoint, and s 
idle hands, staring at the bleakness 
thoughts. How wrapped up one gets j 
own miseries, and forgets the crises tha 
may be going through right at one’s 
The evening was wearing late when ; 
shuffling footstep at the doorway hy 
young Byron. He looked even more dis 
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sal, more like the wild poet, or the dis- 
|/boy who had not fully grown up. His 
re terribly bright. Was he simply 
- than usual? No, even as I thought 
orrected myself, because he walked 
ionly steadily. He bent down at my 
| lifting up his coat showed me a pistol 
lt. 
came to shay good-by to you, Mrsh. 
I’ve always felt you were my true 
('m shorry to be going to blow my 
ut in your garden, but don’t let it 
ou. When you hear the report don’t 
at. Send a shervant. Send your John. 
-teady fellow.” 


I laid my hand urgently on his thin bony 
wrist. 

“What can you be meaning? Come, Sam, 
don’t be foolish! Why are you talking this 
wild way?” 

“Tm ruined, that’sh why. I’ve losht my 
house. I’ve losht my land. I’ve losht my 
money. I’ve losht my future. I’ve nothing. 
Debtor’s prison tomorrow. That’s all there is 
for me. No, no, death’s better. I’m goin’ to 
blow my brainsh out.” 

“You mean you’ve been gambling?” I 
said. “You’ve gambled away all you have?” 

“That’sh it, that’sh it,’ he said. ‘“‘Good- 
by, Mrs. Ashton. I couldn’t help it. Your 


husband’sh too clever, damn him to hell! 
He’s ash clever as the devil!” 

“I know that,” said I. ‘““Come, Sam, give 
me your arm. We’re going in there to ask my 
husband about this. If he’s got something of 
yours that you ought to have, come, let’s 
try and get it back. Now. Sam, be a man.” 

“It’s worth a try,”’ said Sam, startled, half 
sobered. He gave me his arm with a gallant 
and proud gesture. He liked to have me there. 
We went out of the room together. Lady Cas- 
sell never waked. Ahmed fell in behind us, 
though I didn’t notice him at the time. We 
crossed the wide hall, turned around the 
staircase, in at the dining-room door and 
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through the dining room to the closed and 
curtained door of the library. The library had 
three doors. One that opened into the dining 
room, one that opened into the passage, and 
the window door that opened into the garden. 

Sam knocked in a peculiar way. A servant 
stationed for the purpose opened the door at 
once. And we went in. 

The games were over and people were pre- 
paring to depart. Some had already left. Four 
tables were being dismantled and folded up, 
packs of cards collected from them, shuffled 
quickly together by my husband himself. Oh, 
they had not been playing for fun. One man 
was pocketing gold and bank notes almost 
more than he could hold, his winnings for the 
evening. And the card tables were not the 
most conspicuous object in the room. That 
was a table marked in red and black with a 
spinning disk sunk in the middle. Lady Diana, 
with glazed bright eyes and scarlet cheeks of 
excitement, was pushing this object up to fill 
the hollow place in the bookcase from which 
it had come. It worked on a hinge and pulley. 
The balance of weights was so well adjusted 
that a very small effort on her part obviously 
was all that was needed. The table, with its 
wheel imbedded in it, rolled easily up, fitted 
smoothly in, and there on the back of it were 
rows and rows of books, real books but firmly 
fastened into place. Many times I had seen 
that bookcase and yet I had never suspected 
the existence of the dummy part of the shelf. 
The volumes were ones that had not attracted 
me. Gilt and calf-bound encyclopedias and 
sets of travels and voyages, old-fashioned and 
dull in their titles but sufficiently imposing in 
appearance. The kind of books with which a 
person not very fond of books fills up his li- 
brary in order to make an impression on the 
casual visitor. 


Las RIVERS was fastening some bank notes 
into his pocketbook with a broad India-rubber 
band. He was the first to see me. 

“Ah,” he said, looking up at me, “‘an angel 
come to judgment! Mrs. Ashton, I see you have 
come to answer your question for yourself.” 

It took me a moment to take in what he had 
said. A fat gentleman in front of me was crawl- 
ing around on the floor after some spilled gold 
coins. 

“What a lot of money!” 
and stupidly. 

“Yes,” said Lord Rivers, “‘we do things here 
on quite a scale. Fortunes can be won and lost 
in a single night. No poor man can afford to 
come here, however blue his blood. That’s 
what makes it exciting. Our starting point here 
is about the finishing point at many of the 
well-known clubs.” 

“Then this is what is nicknamed a gambling 
hell,” said I, looking round. 

The fat man on the floor, picking up his gold 
around my feet, guffawed. 

“Could be called a gambling heaven if you 
win!” he said, as he got hold of a chair and 
scrambled awkwardly to his feet. 

“But it’s against the law,” said I. 
could all go to prison!” 

I was still thinking aloud, perhaps naively 
uttering the impressions that came into my 
mind. 

“You, my dear,” said my husband, “‘are our 
guardian spirit! You give an air of such im- 
peccable respectability, of such high-class 
sanctity, really, to the house, that it would be a 
bold police officer indeed who would come 
past your guard. You're the angel, my dear, 
with the flaming sword. We keep you planted 
in the drawing room to look decoratively 
Quaker and receive the police.” 

Light broke. “‘That’s why you have insisted 
on my Quaker cap!” said I. 

“You think quickly, my dear wife, and quite 
as justly. That’s why!” 

I was untying my cap as he spoke, and 
pulled it off. 

“T will not play-act for you any longer,” 
said I. 


I said involuntarily 


“svOu 


“I think you will reconsider that,’ said my 
husband without raising his voice in the 
slightest. 

“Why?” said I. “‘Here is a man whom you 


have ruined and brought to the very point of 


death in his despair.” 
“Oh, Sammy!?’ said my husband casually. 


“Is Sammy threatening suicide again? Come, 
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come, Sam, I thought we got rid of that idea. 
Why, have you actually got a pistol there ? 
He came over and opened Sir Samuel's coat 


unceremoniously. He pulled the pistol out of 


his belt. 

“Now, Sam, what were you thinking of, 
showing my poor wife that weapon? She won't 
be able to sleep a wink all night. Now, now, 
Sammy, if you’ve lost too heavily tonight and 
are feeling down and out, I'll give you a tem- 
porary loan again to set you on your feet, 
and you'll possibly win everything back to- 
morrow!” 

“Ah, will you so?” said my young Byron, 
looking sheepish and hopeful and excited all 
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at once. ‘‘Will you really? Well, well, you’re 
a good sort, Ashton, there’sh no denying it. 
And your winesh are of the besht. Your winesh 
are of the very, very besht.” 

“My whisky, too,” said Luke. He signaled 
John. In’a moment a tray of drinks which 
had been-prepared in the pantry was brought 
in and circulated. 

My husband placed one in young Byron’s 
shaking hand. He drank it at one gulp and held 
out the glass for more. I had seen and heard 
enough. I stepped back through the curtains 
and closed the door. 

I went to my boudoir, my refuge. Among 


the avalanche of humiliations which had accu-. 









‘ 





mulated on my head, the phrase “I married 
you for your money” seemed the very key of 
the downfall. 

Then what about the great Indian fortune 
that had dazzled Newport? The priceless 
jewels smuggled aboard ship in Ahmed’s 
stomach? If I could only question that in- 
scrutable little servant. 

There was a soft knock on my door and 
Lady Diana came in. She stood with her hand 
on a chair back, looking at me. 

“Now you know!” she said. “It couldn’t be 
long before you knew!” 

se Se 

“I’m a gambler, too, you see—like my father 
before me. It’s in my blood! I can’t stop. When 
Luke came back from abroad and asked me 
to be his partner in this newest, most exciting, 
most select of the secret clubs, I couldn’t 
refuse.” 

“His partner, you said?” 

“Dear Mrs. Ashton, I want to be honest 
with you.” 

“Ts this the hold my husband has on you?” 

NES 

The answer came deliberately and firmly. 
Yet there had been the least hesitation. Some 
undercurrent gave me the idea that Lady 
Diana was not speaking the whole truth. So 
I looked at her with surprise, thinking to my- 
self, What else could it be ? She met me with a 
veiled look, and then turned restlessly away 
and sat down with her head leaned wearily on 
her hand. 

“How long was my husband in India?” I 
went on, trying to piece 
things together. She an- 
swered that quickly and 
simply. 

‘‘Five years.” 

He had told me fif- 
teen. But I did not say 
so now. 

“What made him go 
to India?” 

“T never knew quite 
exactly—but I think the 
law was on his trail for 
illegal gambling. Luke 
had owned a lot of 
gaming houses in Lon- 
don before the law was 
passed—some quite low 
ones, run for him by toughs. He uses a few 
of those toughs to guard this place at night. 
After 1845 every gaming house in London, 
good or bad, high or low, was closed. And 
gambling was made illegal in the smart 
clubs. Luke was hard hit. He had won some 
solid property, such as this house, and he 
lived quietly here with his first wife. No 
gambling was done here then. It was all away, 
in other places. But he couldn’t give it up. He 
had a tavernkeeper who acted as his front, 
and no one knew Luke Ashton was the secret 
head of a gambling syndicate. Anyway, I sup- 
pose in the end they got hot on his trail, and he 
left with his wife in a hurry, one night... 
seven years ago.” 

“Did you help him?” 

“Not that night. I didn’t know. . . . Then he 
wrote from Gibraltar, telling me his wife had 
died of fever there, and asking me for letters 
to friends and relatives of mine in the East 
India Company at Calcutta, and in the Indian 
Army. And I sent him the letters. They were 
invaluable to him. . . . They got him into the 
good clubs. I gambled again, you see! I 
gambled that he would make his fortune in 
India and pay me for it by canceling my old 
debts to him.” 


B.: didn’t the law protect you anyway 
from having to pay gambling debts?” 

“It was impossible to get a test case. Our 
circles considered it bad form to bet and 
gamble in good faith and then welsh on your 
losses by appealing to the law. Indeed, / would 
consider it so!’ said Lady Diana, flaming up. 

“Of course! I can see that!” said I. 

Nothing could break that odd sympathy 
between us. We warmed to each other now, 
as if we were fellow gamblers, honoring our 
dishonorable debts of honor. But I got back to 
my questions. 

“Explain about me! Why does my husband 
behave like a man of fashion? Why did he 
have me presented at Cuurt?” 
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““Because he is flying high. He isan 
the top. The richest cream. It pay: 
I—we are partners, you remember. 
much here in a single night as we m 
months in the old days.” q 

“Then you were partners before? 

How she blushed. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ashton. For a short time: 
he went.” 

“But how does it pay?” I was 
“Isn’t it pure chance? If there is ski 
cards, there’s surely none in dic 
lette? .. . Does my husband cheat?” _ 


Su: went deadly pale and ng 
fingers together. 3 
“T wish I knew. . . . The packs of, 
fresh every night—sealed. The ¢ 
are burned. . Dice, I don’t kn 
daren’t —— 

It was at that moment that Luke cat 
I spoke before he could. 

“Then that’s what you are, Luke,” 

“a professional gambler!”’ 

“My dear Diana,” he said, turn 
back on me, “I thought that you 
dotting the i’s and crossing the fs 
young lady.” He turned to me then 
most supercilious look. ““Your deseri 
my occupation sounds a little crude,” 
“Suppose you call me a gentleman 
tune? That is how you first knew fr 
know! It has a double meaning.” 

‘Could all gamblers be described as g 
men of fortune? Is Sir Samuel Cob 
instance, a g 
of fortune?” 

“I should rathe 
him a gentleman o 
fortune,” said my 
band. : 

In my excited 
laughed, and 
band was 
vexed that his 
had amused 

“You find i 
funny!” said 
are learning lif 
it goes to you 
Champagne v 
safer, my dea 

“Learning li 
I, stopping laughter with anger. “Is. 
you call it? 7 think it’s learning deai 

His face grew singularly dark and 
at me hard. 1 

““And what might you mean by that? 

“Sir Samuel Coburn has shown f 
heart of a loser,” said I. ‘‘Full of ie 
anxiety and despair. He may not kill 
tonight, but I feel he will kill himself s 
night. You take away his hope. If you 
your dice with despair you play with 1 
lives. And what’s that but to play with dea 

**A sentence worthy of Shakespeare 
self!’’ said my husband. ‘‘Did you makei 
or did you read it somewhere? I need 
downstairs, Diana, with the accounts. If 
go home with young Coburn. We cant 
him going off the handle.” He turned to 
“You will see me at breakfast,” he said, 
I shall have something more to say!” 

“You may see me at breakfast, Luke, 
not at dinner! I’ve helped you in your trad 
the last time.” 

“You think so?” said Luke, with omir 
quiet. 

“Tam certain. As sure as I stand here 
sure that I married you with love and 
votion—I will never again sit in your dra\ 
room in my Quaker cap to deceive the po 
Nor ever preside at your club dinners to 
you credit in the eyes of those whom you} 
going to fleece.” 

“Then what will you do?” said Luke, 
tone of polite inquiry. 

I was silent, thrown off balance by the q 
tion. 

‘“‘T am interested to know,” he promptec 

His suave manner was back in full f 
session. It gave him an advantage over 
emotional, warm, worked up to some kin 
complete showdown, out of which Eft 
ishly, in the bottom of my heart—longed 
some kind of reconciliation. But I tried 
answer him, as he waited there with 
politeness. 
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“I don’t know yet,” I stammered lamely. 

“Let me know when you have made up 
your mind. I shall be deeply interested. I might 
even have advice to offer! It would be a pity to 
set your heart on doing something impossible. 
The law, you know, requires your residence in 
this house or any other your husband may 
choose! And the performance of all your wifely 
duties.” 

“Is helping you to break the law one of my 
wifely duties?” I asked. And again my com- 
plex of feeling broke its tension in laughter. 

He laughed, too, with a snarl. 

With this threat—for threat it definitely 
was—he left the room. 

“You should not provoke him!” said Lady 
Diana nervously. 

“I didn’t mean to,” said I, choking my 
laughter into my handkerchief. “‘I feel dizzy.” 

“Let me help you!” said Diana. ‘‘Let me 
put you to bed! Shall I stay? I would like to 
stay all night. I feel as if you need me. It would 
really comfort me if you did.” 

‘I do need you,” I said. Who else was there? 
I had nobody. ‘‘Please stay!” 

By the time Lady Diana got me to bed I was 
shivering violently and could not control the 
chattering of my teeth. As soon as she had me 
tucked up she said: 

“Tl get you some mulled wine!” 

“Yes, d-d-do,” I said, “and h-have some 
yourself t-too.”’ 

She left me a few moments with Ahmed on 
watch, and went down to the kitchen herself, 
or perhaps to the butler’s pantry, to get the 
wine and warm it. She came back with two 
glasses full. I was snuggled down in the bed 
shivering. She put the wine on the bedside 
table and said: 

“Here, dear! Drink this!” 

I said, “‘Oh, th-thank you, I w-will. P-please 
w-will you light the f-fire?”’ 


ie fire in the fireplace was always left 
laid. Rainy weather in midsummer in England 
is very chilly, and many of my friends had 
lighted their fires during the rainy days. Now 
the fire was ready for a match, and Lady 
Diana bent over it. Ahmed, at the bedside, 
gently turned the small, round copper tray 
around on the bedside table so that the glass 
that had been farthest from me was now 
nearest to me. He pointed at it urgently. I 
leaned up on my elbow at once and began to 
drink. The warm liquid was grateful to my 
stomach. My teeth chattered a little against 
the glass and Lady Diana turned from the 
crackling fire and saw me beginning to drink. 

“That’s right,” she said. “That will make 
you feel better. I hope it will give you a good 
long sleep.” 

She came up to the bedside and took the 
other glass. She lifted her glass to me. 

“A good night and good fortune in follow- 
ing days,” she said. 

“TI need comfort more than fortune,” said 
I. “I will wish you good comfort, which is what 
I want for myself.” 

We looked at each other over the tops of 
our glasses and our look was friendly. We did 
not talk any more. When the glasses were 
empty, Lady Diana handed the tray to Ahmed 
to carry away, patted and smoothed the bed, 
saw that the candle and matches were within 
my reach, and put out the lamp. 

“Good night, dearest Rose,”’ she said. “If 
you need anything, call. I shall hear you!” 

“Thank you, I will,”’ said I. 

Indeed she had arranged to be within 
earshot. Instead of using one of the guest 
rooms she put herself to bed in the little 
dressing room which opened off the bedroom. 
The bed there was both handsome and com- 
fortable, the one often used by Luke. As I 
fell asleep, exhausted, it seemed reassuring 
to have her there. 

I was awakened by the first bird. The dawn 
was hardly gray in the window. The garden 
was asleep and the whole house was still. 
But something urgent knocked in my heart. 
The resolution which I had half formed the 
night before, but had been too tired to nurse, 
rose up to its full height and its full strength. 
I got quickly and softly out of bed and dressed, 
wondering what I would do if Diana came in 
from the dressing room and protested. Would 
she help or would she hinder? I could not tell. 
But I was afraid Luke’s power over her was 
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too great for her to be able to help me. The 
door into the dressing room was wide open. I 
crept about like a mouse, and strangely enough 
she was snoring heavily, louder and more 
raucous than even her aunt. Lady Diana was 
not sleeping like a lady! The deeper her sleep, 
however, the better for me. I was soon ready. 
I had no cloak, no hat, no gloves, no outdoor 
shoes. I shivered in my light clothing: Quaker 
dress, fichu and cap. But that was all that had 
been left me. My reticule, too, had been taken 
away. I had no money. I even had no plan, or 
only the most indefinite one. The first step 
was to open the bedroom door. And there was 
Ahmed stretched across the threshold! 





He woke at once, rose as silently as always, 
stood upright before me, crossed his arms and 
salaamed. Now was the test. I put my hand 
on his shoulder, which made him lift his eyes 
to my face. It struck me again how old his eyes 
were. I had never thought about Ahmed’s age. 
We exchanged an earnest glance. Then I 
stepped past him, and Ahmed softly closed 
the bedroom door behind me. That gesture 
was my answer. Ahmed was with me. 

He had been left on my threshold as a 
watchdog, to guard me, keep me safe, keep me 
in. But instead he was acting as my guardian, 
along the way of my own will! I could have 
felt sorry for my husband. 


I crept softly down the front stairs. How 
thankful I was for the deep, thick rugs. Then 
I paused before the front door. Sometimes 
the boldest way was the best way. But Ahmed 
quickly came round from behind me and 
spread his arms out to prevent my going 
that way. 

““Not?” [ raised my eyebrows at him. 

He saw I trusted him and a flicker of a smile 
came across his inexpressive face. He held up 
a beckoning finger. I nodded. He led the way 
down the side passage, through the dining 
room and through the library. Of course! I 
might have thought of that myself. The best 
way out was by the French windows. 
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It was a tribute to the upset whi 
pearance last night had caused that the | 
windows were not fastened. The bolt 
bottom had not been shot, the k 
been turned or taken out. Our goin: 
so easy that it would almost seem p 
Indeed I did for one half-momen 
self, Am I walking into a trap ? But 

Now I was in the garden in the 
the dawn. Even Ahmed did not see 
what to do next. He hesitated ne 
hind the big clipped box bush whick 
the right side of the library door. (A 
stood on the left.) I gathered that h 
ceedingly afraid. But I knew what to 
ping slowly and cautiously over the er 
that not a pebble should roll 4 
slipper, I entered the dark shad 
pleached alley. From there I look 
Ahmed, seeing me confidently on 
stole back into the house, and I saw 
doors close. a 

Then I went forward without has 
lovely feeling of security in that 
place. It might have been made for 
me, escaping, to whom it was impo 
no one glancing from the windo 
house should see my white cap movi 
not long before I was in the heart of ¢f 
den. Here there was faint daylight. 
mown grass was soaking with the 
was chilly to my feet, but refreshing 
one and the same time shivered with 
of the morning and burned with a 
excitement. I reached the sundial 
leaning on it. And standing there i 
my heart ceased to beat so fast. 
birds were all about me, some flyi 
peck their worms, others making 
ing songs in the dim trees. Waiting, 
tain that, just as the swallow gets the 
flight across the sea, so I would get 
at the right moment for my flight. 
bered what the Bible said about the 

Of a sudden the gold finger of t 
sun stabbed across the garden, and 
dial registered the hour. It was five 
The appearance of that shadow 
signal. I heard in the paths coming 
kitchen garden the clanking of a w 
and presently over the hedges I h 
one whistling that familiar tune, ‘‘Flo 
sweet Afton, among thy green b 
gently ——”’ I knew that tune now. 
educated ear had picked it up. My hea 
held it. For the first time I really li 
voice and sang; only a few words. Thi 
stopped. I heard no approaching foo! 
that soft thick turf, but in a moment 
was beside me. 

He was not only beside me, but 
“T was watching for you,” he said. 

“T must go!” said I to his look. “I. 
everything. I must leave this house.” zi 

“Come then,” he said, “‘we won’t ilk 
Follow me closely.” 


W. left the lawn for the yew-hedged 
whose top was open to the sky, whose tur) 
silent under our feet. So we moved by one 
-path to another, silently as shadows if 
early morning, to the opposite pleached 
which led to the kitchen garden. There 
the shelter of the leaves Red Cain ste 
back beside me, took my hand, and he 
under his arm. But he still said not a wo 
only supported me in case I should feel 
Was that it?—for I did not feel weak 
the end of the pleached alley he wen! 
ward again into the open paths of the kit 
garden. This I knew was the riskiest pa 
our walk. The old gardener or the garden 
might come out at any moment. But I 
not have worried. They did not come on 
before six. Red Cain was there so early fe 
own special reasons. Still, the guards 
not have gone off duty and Red took met 
potting shed and hid me there while he 
on to make sure. Sitting on an overt 
basket in that earthy-smelling place, 4 
the tools and the dead and replanted p 
and seedlings, I felt an unreasonable hé 
ness. 

Red Cain returned and smiled, ane 
bubbled up in me. I smiled back. We di¢ 
say a word. He went ahead and I follo 
past the sun-drenched raspberry canes, 
wall fruit so neatly spread, to that doorwé 





h I had never seen open. Red 
| |mehow found the key. A large 
sey. He fitted it in the lock, undid 
ich swung back on oiled hinges, 
mit was the cheerful traffic of the 
»yhe boats and barges before I saw 
‘eas I stepped out. The street be- 

but empty. A lame, stray dog. 
Jeep, with his brushes sticking up 
elike boy. . . . Red Cain locked 
blind us, put the key in his pocket, 

e along to the left. We walked 
d the shadow of the wall. I had 
idhat my dress would attract atten- 
x(treet, but Red Cain reassured me 
away. 
cx like a housemaid in her cap and 
s)’ said he. “We'd be taken for a 
¢manservant walking along with 
hrt, a pretty housemaid, on their 
dibt, to perform some errand for 
,/nistress so early in the morning! 

| ns no remark. Now if you were 
wlike Lady Diana I should have 
J ! Imagine that fancy hat with the 
a lums! You'd have little boys run- 
-| and catcalling!”’ 
tave a shallow character to be en- 
Ik at such a moment,” said I. 
such a feeling of freedom. It’s so 
Ik. And it’s so beautiful here!”’ 
| 
7. from the glory of the misty river 
eet. “It’s not so picturesque here, 
a~,” said Red Cain. And in a mo- 
k another turning, always moving 
ity, but doubling on our tracks to 
ir trail. We were hunted deer and 
our forest. 
‘cond turning a hackney-cab stand 
!2w, with five cabs in a row standing 
J: of the street, not yet dejected, the 
and poor as they were, tossing up 
riskily inside their nosebags, eating 
ast. Red Cain left me on the curb 
}nt over to the first cab and ne- 
the driver. Then he turned and 
e, and I crossed the shadowy, 
it. Red handed me into the fusty 
Yhe cab, let down the window, and 
or. 
tanding close, “‘I explained to the 
}you had been sent for by your 
Grosvenor Square, for her sick 
yu are going, of course, to Madame 
yer’s. It’s a marvelous stroke of 
yur cousin is the Queen’s friend.” 
ught of East Sheen, but of course 
ould be too far. The nearer the 
what could be safer than the 
istry? 
d through the window of the cab 
'a gold sovereign and some shil- 
surprised palm. 
d the fare, but you should not be 
ney.” 
clasped his and his warm grasp 





ee 


wre coming with me?” I said in 
‘etching out my arms to him. “‘Stay 
ake me away.” 

convict on ticket of leave, Rose, 
rest any time—for I’ve overstayed 

here should I take you? Back with 
ny Bay?” 

iladelphia!’”’ I cried, inspired. 
glish law doesn’t run!” 

triage lines either?” 

id I, coming to myself, like death, 

is wife.’ Our hands parted. 
darling!” he said, and stood back. 
jerked to a start and moved off at 
king trot. 

all my overwhelming misery and 
y of ecstasy broke. 

rch clocks were striking six when 
Grosvenor Square. I went up the 
e front door and rang the bell. The 
d was already opening. The early 
een observed. A manservant with 
ir stood back to let me in, and there 
ck in the hall I saw Patsy—yes, 
aiting, by some premonition, at the 
Stairs. She cried out: 
y lamb!” 
nute I was in her arms. Madame 
2yer was running down the stairs in 
m dressing gown, calling my name. 


Baron Van de Weyer, an early riser, came out 
of his study. But in all this atmosphere of 
welcome and safety the thing that struck me 
most was—I was expected. 


“Oh, I got out of there easy,” said Patsy, 
who was never one to tell much of a tale. “‘It 
was that gardener fellow. He had a coat and 
hat on, but I knew him directly. He came in 
to Lady Diana’s house as bold as brass and 
said he had come to wind the clocks. The 
servants didn’t know no different. And the 
lady was out. So he presently came to the 
room where I was sitting sewing at the back 
of the house there, overlooking the garden. 


And he says to me quietlike, with his back 
to me, winding of the clock, ‘Your mistress 
wants you out of here. Don’t lose no time 
about it. Walk right out and round the corner 
and Ill meet you there.’ So I did just as he 
said. I just put my needle in my sewing and I 
walked right out of there. I didn’t even go 
upstairs for my bonnet because I thought I 
might meet some of the other servants and 
they would be asking me this and that! So I 
walked round the corner, and this gardener 
chap joined me in about a minute, and we 
walked to the bottom of the street, where those 
horse trams run along, and he put me onto a 
tram and got on with me, and brought me 
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right here. He explained everything to Ma- 
dame Van de Weyer, and I’ve explained to her 
some more. It was because that Tabitha took 
a dislike to me. She treated me real mean.” 

I gathered that Patsy had no complaint of 
Lady Diana and was surprised at being moved, 
but since she had been convinced that I wished 
it she had made herself contented with Ma- 
dame Van de Weyer, and enjoyed taking care 
of the children, particularly when they were 
sick. 


“We knew that as soon as you found out 
you would try to escape,”’ said Madame Van 
de Weyer. ‘“We’ve been on the watch for you. 
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How I wished I could call at the house and 
pick you up and bring you off. But I knew that 
was impossible. And my husband indeed for- 
bade me to call. I sent you that note about the 
measles to explain my apparent neglect. Father 
had found out all about it—the gambling, I 
mean. He suspected it, and he made certain 
by the unwilling witness of Sir Samuel Coburn, 
who banks at Baring’s. That poor foolish 
young man has been running through an 
enormous fortune. Somebody has been simply 
plucking him bare. My dearest Rose, you have 
just got away in time. They are planning a 
really serious raid on the place tonight. How 
terrible it would have been for you to have 
been involved in all that disgrace. You poor 
innocent. To see you coming into the house 
this morning, straight from that den of 
iniquity, with your radiant beauty, the sun- 
shine behind you and your Quaker cap and 
dress—well, my husband said he now under- 
stood the legend about Eurydice coming up 
from Hades!” 

“Tt’s a stroke of luck,” said Baron Van de 
Weyer, “that this house provides complete 
sanctuary. Your husband no doubt will come, 
claiming you by British law, commanding you 
to return to his roof. But here you have a 
double safeguard—foreign asylum, and one 
might say the personal protection of the 
Queen herself. My wife has told Her Majesty 
some of the story of you and Friar’s Court, 
and the Queen advises you to seek a private 
audience with the Lord Chancellor as soon as 
possible to make some arrangements for get- 
ting your freedom; some sort of permanent 


Jesus’ faith in the spiritual nature, 
infinite value, permanent continu- 
ance, and boundless possibilities of 
human personality, was His supreme 
contribution to man’s thought. 


—GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX: 
The Gospel of Jesus 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 


separation, with a money settlement. What I 
suggest, and what your cousin, Joshua Bates, 
suggests, of course, is simply that you obtain 
full command of your own fortune, and don’t 
touch one penny of your husband’s con- 
taminated money. I wish the case admitted 
of divorce. But of course it doesn’t.” 

So one and another sat with me in the cheer- 
ful breakfast room, and so they talked. An 
early Continental breakfast was the custom in 
that house, and it was speeded up. Hot café au 
lait, foamy chocolate, fresh rolls, creamy but- 
ter and honey soon appeared on trays. I ate, 
because I was hungry, but I listened for the 
most part in silence. More and more I felt 
dazed by the complications of the situation 
and the solutions that were suggested. In all 
this affection and comfort and protection, I be- 
gan to feel increasingly out of place. 

The mention of the Queen brought me up 
to the surface. 3 

“Please don’t appeal to the Queen on my 
behalf,” I said. “Let me do that in my own 
time, in my own way, for myself.” 

This seemed to strike Madame Van de 
Weyer. 

“Yes, that might even be better,” she said, 
in a pleased way. “I shall be delighted to 
arrange for the interview and I feel sure I can!” 

The talking and planning rose around me 
again like a sea. Patsy had reluctantly gone to 
take care of the children. Baron Van de Weyer 
presently went away to his ambassadorial 
duties. The cook came in for the orders of the 
day. I felt like a fish out of water. I had no 
part in their doings in this house. There was 
no place for me in their pattern. I had come 
away from my place, from my duties. I had 
forsaken my function. 

What was my function? I did not know. 
What was the duty of a gambler’s wife? I had 
been so eager to escape, I never questioned 
the rightness of it. But now I had had this 
breather, this refresher, this dipping into the 
pure outer air, I had an inward pressure to 
return. I began to picture my husband coming 
back to Friar’s Court and discovering my 
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« | absence. What would happen to Lady Diana? 
To Ahmed? Perhaps even to Red Cain? 
It was unlikely that the gardener would 


necessarily be connected with my escape. But 
Ahmed—Ahmed would be plainly guilty. A 
i) horrifying picture of what might be done to 
him suddenly presented itself to my imagina- 


tion. 
Common sense protested. Could I do any- 


thing to help them if I were there? But some- 
thing deeper in me than common sense main- 
tained that if I were present I could at least 
try. By abandoning my husband I left him to 


the worst of himself. Whatever being ‘‘a loving 
and faithful wife’? might mean under the ex- 


erves more ways traordinary and bitter circumstances in which 


I was placed, desertion certainly cut me off 


. entirely from any fulfillment of that promise. 
than an Was not my life involved with his? It was my 


: own fault that it was so. Granted that he had 
ousehold product used all the wiles of a clever man to capture 


my imagination, win my heart, and (horrid 
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F : thought) obtain my fortune, I had acted of my 
jad baking soda (bicarbon- own free will when I married him. I had been 
jda) saves you time, work | too headstrong and too hasty to wait to take 
(ey in more than 101 ways. advice of friends of my father’s generation, 
package in the kitchen to who would have been all ready to make in- 
| ht-of dozens of household vestigations for me in the ordinary Quaker 

—~ . - Way. 
eee em the nee On the contrary, I had been rather glad 
} that my father’s disownment had put me out- 
are. side of the strict Quaker routine. Had I passed 
Monthly Meeting, had committees been ap- 
pointed to investigate my husband, my catas- 
trophe could never have happened! 

On the other hand—and this was the strange 
butterfly in the bottom of my Pandora’s box 
of trouble—if I had not married Luke, if I 
had not come to Friar’s Court, I never should 
have met Red Cain. . . . The complications 
and subtleties of these ideas were too much 
for me. I could not sort them out. But the 
double loyalty of which I had become pos- 
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ir or Cow Brand Baking Soda is had married with solemn promises to be loving 
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hg gargle » drew me, like the double poles of a horseshoe 

ing mouth- ; a magnet, to the same place, Friar’s Court. 
miaanise I was alone in the room. The busy household 
hummed round me. I sat down at the desk 


J 1 = 
een and wrote a note. 


ssolve two 
Jof soda in Dearest Cousins: Thank you for the refresh- 

water and ments and for the plans. You have given me 1 
b teaspoon something I needed. I see my duty now. I must lie 


a glass of go back. 


, Yours with love, 
tesa cleans- 


ROSE ASHTON 





ne mouth- . 
elps sweeten breath, leaves yo 
ide-awake” fresh. I knew how to get about London. I walked 


out of the house and took a cab. 
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The gentle promise 
of April sunshine 
and the 

sweet new scents 
lure Teddy 


out-of-doors. 


ARLY morning is like a pink pearl 

now that April’s here. The first 
lilacs are budding over the white picket 
fence in the Quiet Garden; daffodils, 
narcissuses and white and purple grape 
hyacinths repeat the magic of spring. 
Surely spring was never so wonderful, 
never such a miracle! For it seems only 
yesterday that drifts piled high in the 
garden, and the wild wind came from 
the dark sky. My heart remembers this 
with surprise as I gather a bouquet of 
the white daffodils, the King Alfred, so 
especially perfect. The silvery cups have 
a faint glow in the center, almost like 
old ivory. The yellow daffodils are 
naturalized on the hill and in the old 
apple orchard; they are bright as sun- 
shine. 

The newest flower at Stillmeadow, 
however, has four long legs and a wildly 
waving tail and her name is Hollyberry 
Red. 

Her father is the famous Irish 
setter, International Champion Red 
Star of Hollywood Hills, C.D.X., and 
her mother is Champion Redlog’s 
Strawberry Blonde, C.D.X. It is some- 
thing to talk about to have both par- 
ents breed champions and with ad- 
vanced Obedience degrees, and Holly 
has a lot to live up to! At ten weeks, she 
is as awkwardly graceful as a very 
young colt. Her long legs are collapsible 
and she is always getting mixed up as to 





where her tail is. She simply adores 
Teddy, and so far he is the only one 
who will put up with her, for she is still 
cutting teeth and doesn’t care on what! 
Her eyes are the darkest I ever saw in 
an Irish, almost sloe-black, and in her 
still unformed have a three- 
cornered look 

She is just bd t Teddy’s color so 
far and very nearly as big as this good- 
sized cocker alread \ 1e lopes after 
him, I wonder how long vill be be- 
fore he is manfully trying to keep up 
with the incredible fi | eed of 
the Irish 

Holly has been so lit] >, | be- 
gan to wonder whether too 


good for the world. But N¢ lett th 





Sister and Jonquil a few hours, she 
managed to open the living-room door 
(that’s the Irish for you) and we came 
home to chewed rugs, strewed papers, 
bits of cushions. 

“This place looks like the town 
dump,” said Jill, “with lights on!” 

Holly loves to ride as much as the 
older dogs. 

As we drive through the greening 
countryside, there is a face at every 
window of the car, and passing dog 
lovers always smile and wave. When 
we go to Ridgefield, I like to stop by 
the tablet marking the battle of Ridge- 
field which reads: 


In defense of American independence 
At the Battle of Ridgefield 
April 27, 1777 
Died 
Eight patriots 
Who were laid in this ground 
Companioned by 
Sixteen British soldiers 
Living, their enemies, Dying, their guests 
In honor of service and sacrifice 
This memorial is placed 
For the Strengthening of Hearts. 


This is the most moving memorial | 
know of, the patriots companioned by 
the men they had died fighting, now 
their guests. It is hard to think that 177 
years ago our peaceful valley was in the 
midst of that dreadful war. 

When we get home, Holly has her 
cereal and milk, and Jill plays the 
Come game with her. Her natural curi- 
osity plus her feeling for food is 
rapidly giving her the habit of coming 
when called, the first and most im- 
portant lesson of all 

Next she will learn to sit and stay on 
command and to walk quietly on the 


leash without lashing about and drag- 
ging her owner all over. Then she will 
be ready for school and the real fun of 
retrieving and jumping over obstacles 
and seek-finding wallets and all the rest 
which make up education 
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E : : these two... together. 
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Fe * for underarm protection. Then 
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in fragrant assurance. 
ae The result is a cool serenity 
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Our meals in April are no problem. We 
range through the freezer and bring up what 
needs to be used. My goodness, how nice 
parsnips are all of a sudden! And there is 
extra broccoli, so Bibi Thomson’s broccoli 
soufflé is in order. We had it when Faith 
Baldwin came for lunch yesterday, and Faith, 
a non-vegetable eater, ate two helpings. 

It is easy to make too. You melt 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine in a pan, stir in 2 
tablespoons flour, add 34 cup milk and stir 
until smooth and bubbling, then add | tea- 
spoon chopped onion and 1% cups mild 
cheese, grated. When the cheese is blended in, 


3 beaten egg yolks are added, and 11% cups. 


chopped cooked broccoli, or spinach, or 
asparagus or what-have-you. Then you fold 
in 3 beaten egg whites and put the mixture in 
a greased baking dish, have the oven moder- 
ate as for custard, and bake about an hour, 
or until a knife blade slips out clean from the 
center. I set the dish in a pan of hot water as 
an added precaution. It comes to the table 
light and puffy and golden brown on top, 
and is delicious. 

For a party luncheon, I like thin rosy slices 
of baked ham with it, a bowl of crisp carrot 
sticks, ripe olives, celery, and plenty of steam- 
ing-hot coffee. Fruit compote for dessert. 

A post card from Burton today suggests an- 
other good luncheon for a busy spring day. 
“Try this on your broiler,” says Burton. 
“Toast lightly on one side slices of whole- 
wheat bread. Spread generously with butter or 
margarine on untoasted side, sparingly with 
prepared mustard, and then add generous 
slices of delicious Wisconsin cheese which was 
given you for your birthday. Top with half a 
slice of bacon. Toast slowly under broiler until 
cheese is bubbly and bacon is crisp.’’ And he 
adds, ‘Fill the coffeepot full.” 


Jiu is completely occupied of an evening 
sorting seed packets. Holly is a great help, 
filching the Mayking lettuce and Crosby beets 
and playing tag with them. Some of the new 
varieties are wonderful, some of the old 
stand-bys hold their own. I always put in a 
word for the beefsteak tomatoes, they slice so 
beautifully. And what can compare with a 
bowl of tender young edible-podded peas 
dressed with salt, freshly ground pepper and a 
dollop of butter? 

I have been reading Poor Richard’s Al- 
manack while Jill plans the rows of leafy and 
root vegetables. I fell to considering one wise 
bit: “Doing an injury puts you below your 
enemy; Revenging one makes you but even 
with him; Forgiving it sets you above him.” I 
liked this, and I thought I would add “It isn’t 
always an enemy, it can be a friend who needs 


“if well take their bunnies.”’ 
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forgiving.” We are especially yulr 
wounding by our friends, but forgiyj 
for a comfortable life, resentment j 
bedfellow. (My own Poor Richard 
think.) 


Jix’s first gift from her grand 
three weeks of age) was a copy 
Teale’s Days Without Time. 
to have a new book by this mo 
who not only writes so poetically ; 
ture but photographs so expe 
book to savor, to re-read. I like 
know, books which enlarge my he 

“I was just thinking,” I said 
lucky we are that nobody ever sta} 
ting commercials at the end of 
in a book.” | 

“Too easy to skip those pages,” { 
mented. 

Now the days are longer and Joyel\ 
has come again into our world 
simply high-dive from day to nig! 
violet dusk folds over the valley 
the sky is luminous so long. I wa 
the pond and watch the last light 
The peepers are singing their 
song. Cockers and Irish chase wa 
bits. } 

I look up the hill hoping to see 
coming over the daffodil-starred 
that is his silver horn by the mulb 
delicate hoofs make no least sound. 
comes in winter, but.in spring I 
look for him. 

A fragment of a Rupert Bro 
found in his notebook by a friend 
my liking when I think of what i 
and what is real in this world: 





| 
| 
All things are written in the mind. — 
There the sure hills have station; @ Li 
Blows—in that placeless air. 
And there the white and golden bire 
And the stars wheel and shine; a 


fair. 


As we go back to the little lighter 
Holly decides she is tired, please 
scoop her up, enjoying the soft, | 
body, the fawnlike dangling legs. | 
her this evening, but in a week or 
shall never be like the old woman w ) 
lugging a calf around and kept on 
carrying a cow in time. So I may as 
her being just an armful now; 
Sister, she bounces past saying over 
der: 

“Tl be glad when that strangeal inp 
is on her own. Definitely a nuisance.” 
The April moon hangs a silvery Ia 
the soft dark, and all the stars are brig 

over the meadows of the sky. 
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Want fo be on your toes in the morning ? 


‘ANT to awaken so gloriously rested that you feel your 

best—look your best—right through your busiest days? 
Here are six good reasons why the AIRFOAM-ENGLANDER eee Fy 
slumber-mates can help you get more living out of life. . GooD#Y EAR 


Goodyear, Airfoam Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 


THE WORLD'S Cue. CUSHIONING 








AMERICA'S MOST LUXURIOUS MATTRESS 








0° 

SOMPLETE COMFORT—Over half a million air THE SLEEP THAT’S THREE LAYERS DEEP — the sleepful MATTRESS of Goodyear’s luxurious AIRFOAM..........$79.75 
ushions to each cubic inch of AIRFOAM advantages of AIRFOAM (1) are enhanced by the famous ENGLANDER Red-Line Foundation.....c.ccccsscessessceseeseee $69.75 
radle every contour, support body-hollows, ENGLANDER RED-LINE FOUNDATION with a yielding upper Prices subject to change without notice. 
elax you completely. spring layer (2) and a staunch lower spring layer (3). 

eee en ; 

SS QD 

A BOON TO ALLERGY SUFFERERS —AIRFOAM ALL-OVER SUPPORT — Supporting AIRFOAM NEVER NEEDS TURNING-—for AIRFOAM LONGEST LASTING—for the AIRFOAM mat- 
doesn't develop dust, lint or fluff—or excite columns vary in width, give greatest sup- breathes with your every motion, keeps tress is scientifically molded all in one 
the common allergies. It promotes many port where most needed, literally float itself cool, fresh and sweet, plumps itself piece. There is simply nothing in it to sag, 
hours of deep, healthful slumber. you off to sleep. up when you rise! snag or break down! 


Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Red-Line—T.M,. The Englander Company, Inc., Chicago 
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By MOUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


When we’re asking friends in for a hot game 
of bridge or canasta, it’s fun once in a while 
to splurgea littlein the food department. And 
when I think of splurging on food, lobster 
immediately asserts itself. Whether it’s plain 
boiled or broiled, or made intoa concoction, 
that succulent, firm sea food is always spe- 
cial. Now, with frozen lobster tails available 
practically everywhere, we can have filled 
iobster tails, which are perfect for a bridge 
luncheon where the main course is served on 
one plate. We'll remove the lobster meat, 
combine it with scallops and a wonderful 
sauce and fill the shells high with the mix- 
ture—and such a delectable mixture it is. 
Adding the scallops reduces the price and 
doesn’t in the least hurt the taste. If the lob- 


i light dessert, served in sherbet glasses, 


is the perfect finish for a luncheon. 


Ster tails are very hot when they are served, 
they can be put on cold plates and will retain 
their heat. The salad will be individual molds 
of avocado mousse and chopped cucumber, 
When I serve fish of any sort I like to get 
cucumbers into the act if possible, and this 
combination of avocado and cucumber is so 
good. We'll include mayonnaise and plenty 
of seasoning in the mousse so that no extra 


salad dressing is | CONTINUED ON PAGE 200 
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The battle of the bridge table calls for substantial re 
Make them attractive and tempting —and watch thé 





-the-fruit goodness because DEL MONTE 
ple is picked only when tartness and 
jess balance perfectly 
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Del Monte 


BRAND 


THE BRAND YOU KNOW PUTS FLAVOR FIRST 


SLICED 
CRUSHED 
CHUNKS 
TIDBITS 
JUICE 


No oi mold needed-but oh, how elegant! 


= DHineapple with balanced flavor. 


How could Det Monte Pineapple help but be 
extra-special? First, we grow it from our selected 
strains to produce the proudest fruit ever to soak 
up tropic sun. 

Then when harvest time rolls around, we pick 
these royal pineapples at the very height of their 
glory — just when natural tartness and sweetness 
balance perfectly. 


All this leads to a true-to-the-fruit goodness that’s 
both rich and refreshing. You'll find it in all five 
styles of Det Monte Brand Pineapple. But why not 
make the discovery doubly exciting? Try big, juicy, 
bite-size CHUNKS in this 


SEVENTH HEAVEN PINEAPPLE PUDDING 


2 pkgs. vanilla tapioca pudding 3 tablespoons sugar 

4 cups milk Yo cup moist shredded coconut 

2 envelopes unfiavored gelatine 1 No. 2 can DEL MONTE 

Yo cup cold water Pineapple Chunks 

2 egg whites 4 to 6 maraschino cherries, sliced 


Make pudding with milk according to package directions. 
Soften gelatine in the cold water; stir into hot pudding. Beat 
egg whites till frothy, continue beating while adding sugar a 
teaspoon at a time, till mixture stands in soft peaks. Stir 
pudding mixture into egg whites. Pour into 2-qt. mixing bowl. 
Chill 6 to 8 hrs. At serving time, unmold and sprinkle with 
coconut. Arrange drained cHuUNKs and cherry slices on top 
and around mold. Serves 8. 
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ELIZABETH, MY DAU GHTER but during the war was financially unable to 


keep it up. So she moved into our house which 
had only fourteen smallish rooms. 
The gatekeeper at Great Swifts told us that 

Elizabeth wanted a white one. There was a_ Raspit Hill, in Kent Since we had seen her, the queen had gone to Soe but ge pe 
darling little black one that kept jumping up Thelma had married David Keir, so she was son was around Somer ic wa a 
on me—I couldn’t leave the shop without now Mrs. Thelma Cazalet-Keir. around, peering in the windows and ta oe 
him—so we had the two. The white one we At that time I think Elizabeth might have pictures of the grounds. It made us both ee 
called “‘Lord Pee Wee of Penn.” The black been able to give up pictures; she seemed so_ very sad. The place was not kept up as Victor 
one we named ‘‘Colonel Blimp” (‘““Cheeky”’ contented and happy there in the country. had kept it. : 
for short). I still have him. Little Lord Pee Wee We drove over to “Great Swifts, Victor As we started walking toward our house, 
was killed the following year in California, Cazalet’s estate and to our house, “Little Elizabeth gathered treasures and handed them 
when he dashed in front of an oncoming car. Swallows.” After Victor’s death his estate had to me, just as she used to do when she was a 

As soon as Elizabeth was able, we went been leased to the Queen of Yugoslavia. She -very little girl. I still have them—a dove’s 
down to Thelma Cazalet’s country place, had lived in his big house for several years, feather, a bit of heather, a pretty stone from 
= zs — a the old Roman road, and so on. 

When we lived at Little Swallows the garden 
inside the patio wall was a riot of flowers. 
There were only a few roses left. Elizabeth 
gathered a bud for her memory box. 

The front door was locked but the windows 
were all open. We rang the bell and called 
“Hello” several times. When no one answered, 
Elizabeth crawled through one of the win- 

IR d ee ti dows. She wanted me to crawl in, but I had 
lerete ears es a (ore 124 81 1 ec visions of the prince’s arriving, and thought it 
better to wait in the garden. I did peep in at 
the open windows. 

I wondered if the queen and her family were 


Fostoria’s “American” SO Reece i as! happy I and my family had been in Little 


We had another week in London, seeing old 
friends, and “‘all the old familiar places.”’ The 
day we went out to our house on Wildwood 
Road there was no one at home, so we roamed 
all through the woods and gardens. The flow- 
ers were beautiful. It was well cared for. We 
took some colored motion pictures. Then we 
walked up to the Round Pond where the chil- 
dren had sailed their boats on Sunday after- Dry skin drinks: 
noons. 

On the way home we stopped in Hamp- 


J | 
stead to say hello to our greengrocer and the this creams Bs 


fishmonger. The lady in the flower shop gave 


us a bunch of violets, just as she used to, and extra lano/in- LIC ] 








Smooth out dry “‘crow’s feet 


‘I 
| 




















for a lovely moment time stood still. It was as 
if we had never gone away. 

This visit to England was very good for both 
of us. It taught us a new meaning of the word 
“courage.”” You saw it everywhere, but most 
especially in the tired, tired faces of the people. 
The food and living conditions were worse 
then than they had been during the war, but 
no one complained. 

We came away feeling humble and proud 
that we had lived in—and loved—England. 

Months later, when Elizabeth was back in 


of the skin benim drying out 
before 25—so gradually that there 
suspicion of trouble. Then sud@ 


school, she wrote this poem about a country one day, you discover that joule 
church which had been completely leveled, looks coarsened, lined. f 
with the exception of a figure (in a stained- Don’t let dry skin age your 
glass window) left standing there in sharp Begin tonight to use Pond’s Diy 


relief. Cream. This special care for gg 
exceptionally rich in lanolin 
“restorative” oil that keeps skim 
Far down that twisting turning road pe ple. And Pond 8 Dry oem 
A country church is resting. us homogenized—so its rich 
Its tired bones have fallen there, can soak in deeper, quicker. The Cou 
Amongst the buried dead. de la Falaise says “For sucha 
Its steeple which had held his head so high, * cream, it’s amazing the way Ponds 
Is buried there, beneath his own dear cross. Skin Cream goes right into thes 
Its stained-glass windows have had to take Start tonight to use Pond’s Dry 
their flight. 

All but one—a lonely figure watching there, 
From her tattered glass. 


WATCHING THERE 





1 














Cream. It is so successful in te 
dry skin that more women use it, 


O put it one way—because shapes —all crafted by hi ve : any other dry skin care! 
| aman - a ot ; os: 5 iy and. Yet For many years, through sun and rain, life | 
goo esign doesn’t go “out American is surprisingly inex- and death | 
of style’. You see patterns similar pensive. (The suggested place She has kept her holy vigil. How homogenize nen 
. 5 ‘ pe par - lanolin benefits of Pond’s Dry Skin 
to American in collections of setting we show here is only And now for many more, through peace 
antique glassware; American, it- $4.95 *.) You'll find it in better dndiihen travel’ war, 


Un-homogenized cr 
coarse globules, which 
difficult for cream to pet 


| She will hold her holy wake. 
And now the little church is resting, 





self, is the pride of thousands of stores everywhere — for a charm- 


tables across a C try e’ve i if - f ; . . 
: ) . os the country. We’ve ing gift, or for your own pleasure. Laid down his head to sleep, to the undersurface of 
een making it for three genera- 2 : . Se ent - watchi “di er him is . 
; e€ gen ra In open stock because it’s made For watching and guarding over him is a Homogenized Pond’s D | 
tions now, and today the “line by theéFostoria ‘Glass Company figure, Cream has a fine, even 1F)- 
d erox ' , eo pe aati | Standing in a window stained with bloo Because it is homogenize 5) 
has grown to 180 different in Moundsville, West \ irginia. ° LG skin can absorb this lang 


But with the golden rays of God’s great love 
Shining through her tattered image, 
| As they, together, keep their holy vigil. 


richness deeper, more 4 


“slightly higher in the West 





Our trip home on the Queen Mary was very 


gay. We danced every evening and wore the ° ° PONDS) 
pretty clothes we had missed wearing on the Rich in : a \ _ 
| trip over. lanolin ==) | 
The day before we sailed we had tea with i. 


| Andrea Cowdin at Claridge’s, and Frederick | Lanolin-richness that transforms dry § 
Lonsdale was there. He and Cary Grant were | makes it softer, more supple, younger-lo4} 
































































‘he Mary as well. Andrea thought it 
good joke if Elizabeth would rush 
onsdale and ask him for his auto- 
ng no attention to Cary Grant. 

t all planned. But before we found 
ck together, they were busily en- 
aying a joke on us—they were writ- 
an letters to Elizabeth and signing 
ngers’ names. 

1 finally caught on, answered the 
had the dining-room steward 
m to Mr. Lonsdale while we 
9m behind a nearby potted palm. 
with laughter, and sent back an 
ch was so amusing we had to put 
epsake box. 

aving for England Elizabeth had 
ito Harvard University in Septem- 
‘guest of honor at a banquet and 
of the Harvard Advocate, the uni- 
dest student publication. She was 
e an honorary editor, and to be 
e Harvard Advocate medal. The 
vard also selected her as the actress 
‘to succeed, and their favorite lady. 
riving in New York we picked up 
blue chiffon dress which we had 
fore.-we went away. It was made 
or the Harvard banquet. We re- 
uggage and were off to Cambridge. 


iving there, we discovered that our 
{ been put on another train. All we 
were the tweed suits which we had 
ks. The shops were closed; we 
y, beg, or borrow a dress—in a 
2n thousand males. 

day we were there our luggage 
too late for the banquet. However, 
vad flown a cherry-red velvet dress 
ork and so all was well. 

left Cambridge we went to Fair- 
, Connecticut, to visit dad’s 
and his wife. We were sorely in 
w days’ rest and relaxation in the 
fore flying home. 

ad already started. Elizabeth had 
fed a special leave of absence, so 
essons to make up as well as ward- 
3 and tests for A Date With Judy. 
se, as usual, designed Elizabeth’s 
they were out of this world. Eliza- 
1 the wealthy girl friend of Judy 
Il) who thought she was very grown 
clothes had to be more or less 
+d. It was in Technicolor and each 
esigned to enhance her own natural 
d bring out her developing young 
- wore no make-up, except for a 


ve notices of Elizabeth’s “‘grown- 
. That was the beginning of the 


labeled a “glamour girl.” No 
se she went all eyes turned and fol- 
dhe withdrew into a shell of reserve, 
1 thought she was snobbish when 
. trying to hide her shy embarrass- 
-peing constantly stared at. She has 
‘s taken refuge in that shell of re- 
ince. 


’n we came back on the set, there 
vables all over the stage with flow- 
. There was an enormous birthday 
1 ake. A milk bar was set up, dis- 


ded Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon 
Lawford, were gathered there and 
nging “Happy Birthday.” It was 
‘| demonstration of friendship and 
nd Elizabeth and I were deeply 


it we gave a birthday party for her 
.¢ had thirty-five people for dinner, 


1 when she unfolded her napkin she 
-thday card from daddy and me, 
fF gold Cadillac keys enclosed—and 

n Detroit saying that a light blue 


Cadillac convertible would be delivered to her 
in three weeks’ time. 

It may seem to you that she was too young 
to have such a car, but we felt that she had 
earned and deserved a Cadillac. 


The March following Elizabeth’s sixteenth 
birthday found us again moving to Malibu. 
Elizabeth and Howard had their horses moved 
to the Egon Mertz stables, not far from our 
house. They spent many happy hours riding 
over the hills and along the sandy beach. 

One day they were riding in the wet sand 
when an airplane, making a terrific noise, 
swooped low and frightened Howard’s horse. 


He reared and threw Howard headlong onto 
the hard sand. It knocked him out. 

When Elizabeth got to him the waves were 
rolling his unconscious body out to sea. She 
dragged him as far as she could and sat hold- 
ing his head out of the water until some boys 
came and lifted him to the dry sand. 

She said afterward, “I never prayed so hard, 
and I never realized how much I loved my 
brother.” 

A few weeks later Howard was to repay his 
sister by saving her life. It was on a Sunday 
afternoon. We were having one of our usual 
weekends with the usual “gang” of young 
people. The day before had been glorious and 


A Piva 
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they had all been in the water from early morn- 
ing until dark. There were rocks on one side 
of our bit of beach which made it rather 
dangerous—and very exciting—as they rode 
the waves in rubber lifeboats. They always 
overturned. The great trick was to keep from 
being dashed against the rocks. The higher the 
waves, the better the kids liked it. 

By the end of the day on Saturday they 
were all completely exhausted. But Sunday 
morning they were at it again—that is, all the 
boys and Elizabeth. The other girls were so 
worn out they were content to sun-bathe. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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“Some like cake hot...Some like cake cok 
says: Belly Crocker 





Hello—and how are you? 
There’s a pleasant controversy 
that ranges around my kitchen every now 
and then. Is a cake something to eat hot— 
fresh and warm and tempting-fragrant —just 
as you take it from the oven? 


Or is a cake something to be iced up like 
that pretty thing across the way and saved 
for ‘‘special’’? 

How do YOU vote? 

Now you take my Honey Spice Cake Mix. 
Add a couple of your own fresh eggs. And 


you get a cake so spicy-fragrant it’s hard for 
anyone to wait for that cake to cool off. Folks 


Warm! Fragrant! Wondertul! It's Betty Crocker's Honey Spice 


ay 
a 


AN 


write they pop it in the oven for breakfast or 
for after-school snacks with tall glasses of 
milk. Or they bake one for the evening while 
they’re washing up the dishes, and it’s ready 
to pass around later on. 


Yes, there’s a lot to be said for eating 
cake warm. ’Specially when it’s as good a 
cake as you’re sure to get when you bake 
with one of my Betty Crocker Cake Mixes. 
(We’ve worked so hard to get those mixes 
right, you know, that now we can guarantee 
your cake will come out perfect every time!) 


But there’s something to be said for cold 
cake, too. Take Easter dinner. Or some- 


Two gay suggestions for an April day. 







































body’s birthday. Or spring parties. Then j/ 
fun to put a lemon filling (made with | 
packaged pudding) between two layers 
my Betty Crocker White Cake, just like t 
picture across the way. 


And the icing’s so simple—you just crez 
14 cup soft butter or other shortening and 
cups of sifted confectioners’ sugar. Stir | 
until smooth about 3 tbsp. cream and 1 
tsp. vanilla. Save 12 cup of icing for flow 
decorations. Spread the rest on sides al 
top of cake. There you are! 


WANT TO MAKE ROSES? 


You can, you know. Anybody can! 
These are icing roses, and they’re fun | 
to make. All you do is add a drop of | 
yellow food coloring to the ’2 cup of 
icing you’ve saved. | 


Now you put a gumdrop on a tooth- © 
pick. Hold the toothpick in your 
hand. With the other hand fill the tip — 
end of a teaspoon with yellow icing, — 
smooth it off along the edge of the cup, — 
and draw your spoon gently down | 
over the gumdrop. Off comes one 
petal, as slick as you please. i 





Another spoonful, another petal. | 
Keep it up around the gumdrop. Add_ 
a second row for luck. You won't | 
believe how easy it is to make these | 
roses until you get a bag of gumdrops 
and find out. 








One rose looks pretty on a cup cake 
for a spring shower. And any Betty 
Crocker Cake Mix turns out perfect 
cup cakes! 





















Draw spoon down over gu 


Smooth off icing in tip of 
drop—there’s your oat 


teaspoon along edge of cup 





So bake a cake—and go off to a picnic. 0}| 
bake a cake —and pin a rose on it —and you 


Meanwhile. . . just where did we get 01) 
our hot or cold question? 


I think I know. Some like it hot. Some likt| 
it cold. And it’s so easy to have good ant . 
all the time now, with my Betty Crockel) 
Cake Mixes, that you can have your caké| — 
both ways... and often . . . in your house 











I do hope you do just that, 


“Batty Crocker), 


OF GENERAL | i ; 


P.S. And my warm good wishes to you! 











oe 





ring Song—Betty Crocker's white cake with easy icing roses. See recipe across the way 


| says: | guarantee— 


\ perfect cake every time you bake 


fr 5 f 
cake...after cake... i A 
= e = = 
after cake! 
ix 
IRFECT? Yes, I DO mean perfect. Cake = 
uw be the judge. If a cake you make with : 


Betty Crocker Cake Mix is less than 
‘fect,write Betty Crocker, 
x 200, Minneapolis, 
inn., and General Mills 
l refund your money! 





3 JPEN, 
HONEY SPICE 


" CHOCOLATE © 


DEVILS FOOD 
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The rain ig raining all around. 


ZA = ae 


——— 


a falle on you and me, 


Welre dry: as dry can be. 
Snap! its open! 
Snap! its closed! = 
its a SNAP with | 





DOT SNAPPERS are the modern fasteners that work eas ily, 
always hold ast, make all kinds of fashions more functional and 
convenient. Wher ing rainwear, sport shirts, and children’s 
pajamas or play ole othe , look 4 for Dot Snap Fasteners. And, for OC) 
your home sewing, ask for the eet Snappers Kit, with pro- ~ 
fessional attaching tool, at notion counters, $l. Refill 25¢. 
UNITED-CARR °* FIRST IN FASTENERS e CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS, 
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Daddy and I were busy barbecuing. The 
wind had suddenly changed and the smoke 
was blowing every which way. 

Howard’s boat overturned, just missing the 
rocks. He came up to us shivering and said, 
““Gosh, there’s a terrible rip tide out there.” 

I looked up and the waves were twelve feet 
high. I was frozen with fear as I said, ““Where’s 
Elizabeth?” 

We were all staring at those crashing waves 
when suddenly we saw her body, bent com- 
pletely backward, being lifted high in the 
middle of a rip-tide wave. I screamed, and 
Howard, like a streak of lightning, went after 
her. He is a powerful underwater swimmer, but 
before he could get to her we saw her body 
lifted three times and hurled backward each 
time nearer the rocks. 

Then we saw Howard, in the wave. We saw 
him grab her by the hair and dive to the bot- 
tom where he could swim downstream, away 
from the rocks, to a point where he could 
break through the rip tide. 

We were waiting at the water’s edge. We 
helped him carry her to the dry sand. Her 
little body was full of water, and she was 
“out.” Howard and daddy used artificial 
respiration and brought her to. 


Not long after that harrowing experience a 
tragedy occurred to the smallest member of 
our family, Elizabeth’s adored little chipmunk, 
Nibbles. 

He loved chocolate. One night Elizabeth 
turned him loose in her room for his usual 
play hour before bedtime and he came across 
an old chocolate Easter egg with raisins in it. 
He was crazy about it and made a complete 
pig of himself. 

Elizabeth finally had to take it away from 
him but by that time it was too late. He began 
swelling up and couldn’t move. Presently his 
eyes rolled back and he fell over. Elizabeth 
picked him up and screamed for me. She kept 
his little body warm in her hand. We sat up 
practically all night with Nibbles. 

In the morning we had to go to the studio, 
so we rolled him in cotton and left him in 
charge of the maid. When we came home late 
that afternoon she told us that he was dead. 
Elizabeth cried, ‘‘No, no!” Before I could stop 


“TI hope in about ten more years my mother 
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her she had him in her hand and ra 
house onto the beach. 
Toward sunset I walked upt 
her sitting on a large rock with 
down her little face and Nibb 
hand. That evening the who 
into town and we buried Nibb 
lined with white satin under a 
garden of our Beverly Hills home 


In July of that year Doris Ke 
handling Elizabeth’s publicity 
and her husband, Hubie, telephoy 
they could bring Glenn Davis doy 
the following Saturday. 

When they arrived Elizabeth y 
touch football in the sand wi 
“gang.” I called her out of the gg 
troduced her to Glenn. 

She took one look at him and ¢ 
for her side. Elizabeth was compl 
her first case of “‘hero worship. 

One night she went with Glen 
Doris to the Times benefit fe 
When she came home she said, 
citing! All through the game th 
yelling, “We want Davis—we 
and, mother, I was so proud, I 
ing up and shouting, ‘I’m with D 
Davis!’” 

What girl of her age wouldn’t 
same? I’m sure I would have. 

She had seven dates with Glen 
was shipped overseas to Korea. 7 
was spent with his mother a 
they went to the airport to see 

When they brought her homes 
ing a little gold “All-American” 
chain around her neck. Glenn } 
there and she was ecstatic. 

That September Elizabeth 
M-G-M studio in London, where 
play Robert Taylor’s wife in The = 
her first really adult role. She iro) 
every night and never went out or 
five months we were there. 

The last three months of our 
Michael Wilding was makinga 
with Anna Neagle. He used toc 
table in the commissary and talk 
lunch. I noticed that every tim 
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will be worn out from kissing me!” 
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WITHOUT SPRINKLING ... 
g except heavy cottons, linens 


tched fabrics! The steady flow 
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<. moistens fabrics, saves you 
a and work of sprinkling and of 


<yre-moistened clothes. 
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ATER 
SERVOIR 


DINE DROP 
E, FALLS 
SOLEPLATE, 
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z 
ANT STEAM! Drop by drop, 
Is onto hot soleplate .. . flashes 
to steam. And—steam stops 








tically whenever iron is placed 
‘rest. Uses tap water in all but 
| y hard water areas. 


S LIKE A TAILOR! Press suits, 


and sweaters without a damp 


x cloth. You can see where to put 

so you press perfectly! Save 
on pressing bills! You can do 
x jobs at home—professionally! 





1. FOR HEAVY COTTONS, LINENS 
and starched fabrics use it asa dry iron. 
Just press the button to change your 
steam iron to a dry iron. No need to 
let iron cool down—no need to empty 
water! You make the change instantly! 





2. LIGHT, LIGHT WEIGHT! Only 314 
pounds! Weighs less than a woman’s 
purse. Means easy handling and less 
work. Larger soleplate—more than 30 
square inches—covers wider area in 
fewer strokes. 





3. NO MORE SCORCHING! The new, 


easy-to-see Visualizer Fabric-dial gives 


perfect heat for whatever fabric you're 
ironing! See it at your G-E dealer’s 
today. General Electric Company, Small 
Appliance Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


/T8 TWO IRONS /N ONE / 


Wu can fiel your 
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and Dry Itoh saves you time, work, ahd money 


lrons most 
fabrics without 


sprinkling! 













ONLY — 
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* Manufacturer’s 
recommended retail 
or Fair Trade price. 


STEAM & DRY 


IRON 


See these other wonderful irons at your G-E dealer’s: 





G-E Visualizer Iron ($12.95*), G-E Budget Iron ($9.95*), G-E Travel fron ($12.95*). 
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Elizabeth’s eyes lighted up, as if by myriad 
candles. I knew that if it were not for Glenn 
Davis, Michael Wilding would be “the man” 
in her life. 

While we were in London Robert Taylor 
and Elizabeth were invited to appear in a 
“command performance,” and to meet the 
royal family afterward. Victor Saville, the 
director, Robert Taylor, Elizabeth and myself 





Enjoy 
delicious 


the easy, one-package Py-o-my way! 


Lots of families call these their favorite 
muffins. We believe you will, too. They’re 
easy to make—all in one package are the 
mix, a can of juicy blueberries, even 
paper baking cups. Try them this week, for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner or snacks. We 
think you'll want to tell your 
_ friends about them, too. 
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Just 3Y% 


minutes 


o etct of paper debi from 
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to oven 
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PY-O-MY 


Lp FASHIONED 


# pRoWNie MOLE 





rich, chocolatey, the easy PY-O-MY way! 
People tell us they're the real, homemade 
kind but much easier to make. 
water. Add nuts, if you like. You get 24 or 
more tempting, chocolatey brownies. 
fect with ice cream, fruits, 
lunches, snacks, desserts. Try them soon, 
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ue + | COFFEE CAKE Kitchen Art 
mix Foods, Inc., 
Chicago 47, 
Illinois 
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all went in the same car to the Empire The- 
atre, where the performance was held. The 
streets were packed with people. The cars 
could hardly move. Screaming youngsters 
climbed onto the running boards. The crowd 
in Leicester Square (where the theater is 
located) was so wild, it was frightening. Eliza- 
beth loved it. 

After the performance they were presented 
to the royal family. Elizabeth was greatly im- 
pressed with the tall, good-looking Duke of 
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Edinburgh and with the grown-up beauty of 
the ‘Little Princesses.” 

Four years later when Elizabeth was in 
London, making Ivanhoe, Michael Wilding 
took her to a private party where she was again 
presented to Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh—or Prince Philip. Elizabeth 
danced with the Prince, and Michael danced 
with the Princess. 


At the conclusion of Conspirator we were to 
sail home on the Queen Elizabeth. We finished 
a week early and wanted to go to Paris shop- 
ping. But the studio said “No.” There was a 
flu epidemic all over France and they were 
afraid to let us go. 

-So Elizabeth went to the “prop”? man and 
together they fixed up a scroll of very legal- 
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He came to call the afternoon 
so we could meet and not feel su 
We liked him very much. The n 
he came to the island with some 
people in his father’s boat. The’ 
dinner dance that evening. Whe 
came home I was waiting up for 
three of us talked for more th 
The next day there were more pi 


Eien was just beginning td 
wings, and there was no holdi 
This was what youth was made 
light, dancing, admiring beaux, f 
in a mad whirl of excitement. She 
fun like the other girls her own a 

Then Glenn phoned from Fo 
Army had sent him home with 


looking foolscap paper, 
several yards long, at 
the top of which she 
wrote a petition, which 
read: 


We, the undersigned, 
agree with Elizabeth Tay- 
lor that she should be al- 
lowed to go to Paris on a 
shopping spree... 

Inasmuch as she 

promised 

1. To be a good girl, 

2.To shun all flu 
germs, 

3. Not to contract 
even as much as a 
runny nose... . 

Her sole purpose in go- 
ing to Paris is to acquire 
a few handmade _ pink 
unmentionables, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, etc. 

We feel that this Most 
Necessary Trip should not 
be denied her. 

Signed: 

Wm. Shakespeare 
Lord Byron 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Lord Nelson 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Lady Hamilton 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Scarlett O’ Hara 
Li’? Abner—etc., 
etc: clc: 


has 


She showed it to Mi- 
chael. He signed hisown 
and a lot more names. 

He volunteered to 
take it alloverthe studio 
for signatures. He even 
persuaded Mrs. Goetz 
to sign. Her husband, 
Ben Goetz, was the head 
of the London studio, 
and the one who had 
said “No.” 

The next noon MI- 
chael brought the scroll, 
with its yards and yards 
of past, present and 
fictitious signatures, 


and together he and Elizabeth presented it to 


Mr. Goetz. 


Needless to say, we were on our way to 


Paris the next day. 
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APRIL INSOMNIA 


BY JOAN AUCOURT 


Gleep gleep says the peep 

Toad all night long; 

Gleep mild monotonous 

Mad toad song; 

While at dawn, say at five, 

Cheap cheap chirks the 
sparrow: 

Gleep gleep cheap cheap 


Till it chills the marrow. 


Oh, silent, serene, 
Dew-cold and slow, 
The flowers unfurl, 
The frail fronds grow: 
Oh, silent and bright 
They float and flare, 

\ shower of stars 


Impaled on air. 


But gleep gleep squeak 

Go the toads in the trees; 
Gleep with the cheek 

Of hilarious ease: 

As the noon wears thin 

And the night wears on, 
Mild, monomaniac 

Peep toad song: 

And at dawn, at their peak, 
When the wild toad squeak 
Pierces the ear like a harrow— 
Then tweakworm tweakworm 
Cheap cheat tweak 


Chatters the mad, fat sparrow. 


publicity. 


‘knows how 


to do it quietly, but when you are | 
light it is impossible to do anyth. 
You are suddenly surrounded by c 
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Dnvy flew from California to meet us in 
New York—so we could all go to Florida and 
celebrate Elizabeth’s seventeenth birthday 
with Uncle Howard at his beautiful home on 
Star Island. 

Elizabeth wanted only one thing for her 
birthday—clothes. So before leaving NewY ork 
we went to Ceil Chapman’s and bought date 
dresses, evening dresses, day dresses—dream 
dresses of every color and description. . .. We 
were all set for a well-earned holiday in the 
sunshine of Florida, after the long winter 
months of fog in London. 

Uncle Howard gave a big birthday party 
for Elizabeth. Over a hundred people came 
and ever so often one of them would say, “Oh, 
I know a charming young man I would like 
you to meet... . Bill Pawley.” 

This went on all evening until it was really 
getting to be funny. Finally Marianne and 
Dick Reynolds said, ““We’ll give a party so you 


can meet him.” 


and live in Florida. After a few w 
beth saw the pattern of her future | 
unfolding. The longer we stayed) 
homesick she became for California| 
her work, the old life she knew anc 
was worried and confused. 

She had thought she was so suré 
begged me to announce their engag| 
this was “it.” But was it really 
twenty-eight and Elizabeth was sey 
had been everywhere. He was tall) 
handsome, with deep blue eyes thi 
her own. He fascinated her—and 
with his tales of India, China | 
America; of flying the Hump dur 
war. When he and some of his fr 
flying by our island home on wa 
was really a sight to behold. iP 

But there were other things she ¥ ct 
ering. .. . Was this too drastic a cliige g 
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e Best Goks way 1 QUICK MEALS 


| 2 QUICK-TO-MAKE DISHES made more delicious with 


STOKELY’S Finest TOMATO JUICE 


An appetizer or a snack—Stokely’s fresh-pressed, delicately 






seasoned tomato juice with cheese and crackers. 


STOKELY’S Finest TOMATO CATSUP 
Hamburgers and french fries with Stokely’s Finest Catsup ... 


so rich... so deliciously flavored ... so fresh-tasting. 





the life she had known? Would this new at- 
traction last? We talked it over and decided to 


come home. Time and distance would either 
dispel or increase the confusion in her mind. 

So we flew home and Elizabeth started to 
work with Van Johnson in The Big Hangover. 

Then she went on a loan-out to Paramount to 
play opposite Montgomery Clift in A Place in 
the Sun. 

She was very unhappy. Hours were spent 
on the long-distance phone every night, talk- 
ing to Bill in Florida. He came to see us again 
and this time they both knew that their mar- 
riage would not, could not work out. 

I think Elizabeth realized for the first time 
how much she really loved being in pictures. 
Not just for the glamour, or the money, or the 
fun of it, but because it kept her in touch with 
the world and people. From the time we 
entered the studio until the time we left there 
were all the kind, interesting, wonderful peo- 
ple to talk to—the electricians, carpenters, 
stage hands, the grips, wardrobe girls, the 
hairdressers, the make-up department, pub- 
licity people, the camera crew, the director 
and all his assistants, and the occasional visits 
of the high moguls—‘‘the executives.” This 
was Elizabeth’s life. Bill knew it and Elizabeth 
knew it, and neither wanted to make a mistake. 

She asked Bill to make the announcement 
of the breakup when he returned home. 

The night of Janie Powell’s wedding, after 
Bill and Elizabeth had said good-by, he flew 
home. To cheer her up daddy and I suggested 
that we take the bridesmaids and ushers to 
Mocambo after the wedding, to hear Vic 
Damone sing. 

Elizabeth sat at our table with her eyes so 
filled with tears she could hardly see. When 
Vic saw her sitting there, he sang to her. After- 
ward he came over and sat with us. We had 
met him at the wedding. 

Next day there were headlines to the effect 
that Elizabeth was at Mocambo with Vic Da- 
mone. “Off with the old love and on with the 
new’’—and so on. It was like living in a glass 
bowl in which every move that Elizabeth made 
was publicized and criticized. 

Unbeknownst to us, Nick Hilton was at 
Mocambo that night. He went home and told 
his father, Conrad Hilton, that he had seen 
the most beautiful girl in the world and that he 
had to meet her. 

A few days later, Nick arranged with Pete 
Freeman, whose father was one of the top 
executives of Paramount, to be introduced to 
Elizabeth. Pete and his wife brought Nick to 
the set, and they all went to lunch together. 

When they came back I asked, “Did you 
have a nice time, honey?” Elizabeth listlessly 
replied, “I guess so.” 


Min next day Nick telephoned and asked 
for a date, so she invited him home for dinner. 
She never accepted invitations or made dates 
until the young men had been at our house 
and met with our approval. We had made this 
a rule when she was much younger and she 
continued it. Nick came and we liked him very 
much. He invited us all over to his house to 
meet his father, “Connie,” his brother, Barron, 
and Marilyn, his sister-in-law. Elizabeth liked 
all the Hiltons. 

She didn’t smoke or drink, so Nick stopped 
smoking and drinking. He couldn’t have been 
nicer Or more charming. They had dinner at 
“Jack’s by the Sea.” They went horseback 
riding, Connie joining them. They went danc- 


ing and to the movies 
One day a week the Hilton family came to 
our house f¢ linner or the Taylor family 
to the H use. We were all very 
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pany very much 
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came to me not long be- 
and told me 


in Nick. Finally they 
fore her eighteenth 


they wanted to be married when she was 


birthday 


eighteen. 

Westalked to daddy and he persuaded them 
to wait for three months. They agreed, if we 
would announce their engagement.-So_ the 
week before Elizabeth was eighteen we gave 
an announcement tea to twenty of her girl 
friends. 

But the night before the 
party Connie inadvertently let the news slip 
out in an interview with Louella Parsons. She 
asked him and he told her that “they would be 
wed on May sixth.” 


announcement 





They went to Carmel-by-the-Sea for the 
first week of their honeymoon and then came 
home to spend Mother’s Day with Nick’s 
mother and me before they left for Europe on 
an extended honeymoon. 

While in Paris, Elizabeth wrote us a beauti- 
ful letter in which she thanked us for all the 
years of love, kindness and devotion we had 
given her. That was the last letter we received 
from her. 

The rumors began flying. The newspapers 
were full of them. Nick was drinking; Nick 
was gambling. Connie was as worried as we. 

When we located her by telephone, Eliza- 
beth denied the rumors. She said, ““You know 
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the first year is the hardest. We'l] 
out. Don’t worry—please don’t wo 

When they arrived in New Yo 
August, it was a shock to everyg 
Elizabeth, who had lost twenty po 

When I saw her in California, Lec 
lieve it. She no longer confided ip 
anything. She was struggling to kee 
had gone through from us becays 
still in love with Nick and because s 
want to worry us. 

When it was all over she we 
stand-in, Margery Dillon, instead 
home, so that no one could say tf 
“run home to mother.” 
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her marriage to Nick because it is 
jone with, a thing of the past. It was 
>py experience for everyone con- 
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« yanhoe. This time her private secre- 
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dry help!” 


"Gets the clothes so much 
cleaner than my old ma- 
chine. Even the overalls."’ 


Mrs. Henry Hancock, 
Niles, Mich. 


It takes extra thorough 
9 get at greasy grime—and that’s 
he Duomatic gives you. High lift, 
2 Tumble Action penetrates every 
2ry piece, instead of just skimming 
And the Bendix Magic Heater keeps 
of hot, sudsy water really hot—the 
water should be. 


ER-DRYER ALL-IN-ONE 


) DUOmatic 


} 
dix Duomatic has already made more than 
romen happy... Shouldn’t you look into it? 


-yer right in there!” 


"With 2 small children, it’s a life 
saver. Like having full-time laun- 


Mrs. E. C. Gutknecht, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bendix Duomatic has made one of woman’s fondest 
s come true. You can load it at bedtime and, in the 
ing, have baby’s diapers (or Junior’s jeans) clean 
dry—ready to use. For the first time in your life, 
you'll actually turn your back on wash- 
day ...sleep, shop or clean the house 
while the Duomatic does the laundry. 


to be near him. He had applied for ‘‘topo- 
graphical drafting,” a branch of the Engineers 
with training headquarters at Fort Belvoir. He 
was chosen for topography because of his 
background in art. He had won a scholarship 
at Palos Verdes College. When he was gradu- 
ated from college he worked in the Art 
Department of M-G-M—drafting sets, and so 
on. He was very interested in his work and 
soon became one of the top of his class. 

He was informed that he had a ten days’ 
leave before embarking from Seattle for Japan. 
Three days later Howard and Mara Regan, 
the girl he had been engaged to for three 
years, were married. They had one week to- 


gether in her father’s cabin in the mountains. 
When he had to leave, Mara went with him to 
Seattle to see him off. 

Mara flew home to us. She is like our own 
child and we couldn’t love her more. 


The first happy news we had of Elizabeth 
was in July when we received a telegram from 
London which read: 


WE ARE ALL THINKING OF YOU AND WISHING 
YOU WERE HERE. WE ARE HAVING A WON- 
DERFUL REUNION TOGETHER. ALL VERY 
HAPPY. CAN’T WAIT TO SEE YOU IN BEVERLY 
HILLS. ALL OUR LOVE. ELIZABETH, MELVINA 
AND KENNY MCELDOWNEY AND MICHAEL 
WILDING. 
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Vith the Bendix Duomatic you need only one machine 
to wash and completely dry your clothes! 
It changes from washing to drying automatically — 


gives you a real day off. The Duomatic gets the laundry 
ready to wear, iron or put away... all by itself. 


"The space saving is just wonderful. 
I'd still be hanging out clothes without 
itn 

Mrs. Robert Churchman, Cincinnati, Ohio 
You don’t need a basement or even 
a utility room when the Duomatic 
does yourlaundry. Itoccupies only 


thirty-six inches of wall space, fits handsomely into any 


kitchen plan. And no worry about heating up the house. 
The Duomatic dries a new way that lets you eliminate 
both heat and moisture. Better let your Bendix dealer 
check the trade-in value of your present washer... soon. 
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All-in-one ... or... side by side 
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| eee) 
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LY QUITELIKEA | % | | 
aad BENDIX 
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Address_—_____ 
| City 
Mail coupon to: 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, Dept.C-44 
| 1329 Arlington, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


"ll use it for more than washing and drying. | even 
fluff pillows in it.” 


Mrs. Elyvera Markuson, Omaha, Neb. 


The Duomatic can do dozens of special jobs 
because it’s the most completely flexible laun- 
dry machine ever invented. You'll use it most 
to wash, rinse and dry in one continuous oper- 
. but you can also use it as a washer 
only...adryer only. It’s actually like having 
three machines in one. 
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FOR WASHING... FOR DRYING 


Please send me the booklet that answers | 
59 questions about the Duomatic. 
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We were in New York when she returned 
home upon the completion of Ivanhoe. She 
had gained back part of her lost weight and 
the color in her cheeks. She was looking 
radiantly happy. 

While we were all there daddy and I cele- 
brated our twenty-fifth, or Silver Wedding, 
anniversary. That was a wonderfully gay and 
happy evening—one that we'll never forget. 

Dad and Elizabeth were dancing and she 
told him about Michael—how wonderful he 
had been to her all through the making of 
Ivanhoe, how happy she had been in London, 
how the two of them had everything in com- 
mon, “‘just like you and mother.” 

She looked at him with stars in her eyes as 
she said, “And, daddy, I think Ihaveachance!”’ 


A, soon as Michael finished the picture he 
was making he flew to America. We were still 
in New York when he arrived. 

One afternoon Elizabeth and Michael went 
shopping and when she returned we had 
guests. I knew she could hardly wait for them 
to leave. Finally she could stand it no longer 
and motioned for me to go into the bedroom. 
She held out her hand and there, turned so that 
no one could see it until she had shown it to 
us, was her engagement ring, a beautiful 
sapphire surrounded by diamonds. 

I took her in my arms and we both wept a 
little, as women have a way of doing when 
they are extremely happy. 

We all went to Uncle Howard’s estate in 
Connecticut for a long weekend. It made 
Elizabeth and me very happy to see how 
Michael fitted in with the family. Every night, 
after dinner we had “rug-cutting”’ sessions. 
Uncle Howard’s living room is carpeted from 
wall to wall, but he had the rug cut in the 
middle of the room so it could be lifted out, 
leaving a highly polished dance floor. With 
his tape recording of the El Morocco or- 
chestra, it was converted into ‘“*Young’s 
Morocco,” or “The Red Onion.” 

It was much more fun than going to a night 
club. 

Just as we were all ready to fly home daddy 


; was delayed by business in New York, so 


Elizabeth and Michael flew to Californi: 
alone. She had to report to the studio fo: 
added scenes of Ivanhoe. Stewart Granger and 
his wife, Jean Simmons, invited them to be 
their guests. 

We were all together again for Christmas, 
with the exception of Howard, who was still 
in Korea. Michael said it was the happiest 
Christmas he had known since he was a little 
boy. 


Not long after the first of the year Michael 
returned to England to make another film, at 
the end of which he planned to return to Cal- 
ifornia. He and Elizabeth talked on the long- 
distance telephone every day or night. 

She wasn’t working and he was. They both 
thought it seemed silly to go on waiting. Why 
couldn’t she fly to London, so they could be 
married right away? Then they could spend 
her precious free time together, while he fin- 
ished his film. 

Michael begged her to come. We all thought 
it an excellent idea. 

They were married in a quiet ceremony at 
Caxton Hall Registry Office on February 21, 
1952. 

After the ceremony they were all but 
mobbed by several thousand people eagerly 
waiting to wish them well. Anna Neagle and 
her husband, Herbert Wilcox, gave a recep- 
tion for them at Claridge’s. The wedding 
party consisted of fourteen guests, including 
Michael’s parents, his brother and sister-in- 
law. Daddy and I were there in spirit. 

They had a short honeymoon in Switzer- 
land, then back to London to finish Michael’s 
film, 

In June Elizabeth flew back to California 
to make The Girl Who Had Everything. She 
was radiantly happy! She thought she was go- 
ing to have a baby. 

Barbara Thompson, who had a young 
baby, took Elizabeth to her obstetrician, Dr. 
Monrad Aaberg, and he told her the good 
news—that she was to become a mother in 
January. 

There were very exciting days ahead. 
Michael finished his picture and flew home as 
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soon as he could. Elizabeth was busy at the 
studio. Michael was busy searching for a 
house. We were a// house hunting. 
Finally Michael found the house, 
dream house, and a half hour after I lizabeth 
saw it, they bought it. It is a modern ranch- 
type house on top of a mountain, ov erlooking 


their 


the world. 

The owners gave them an acre and three 
quarters of ground, so the whole top of the 
mountain would be theirs. 

It is asmall house with only two bedrooms. 
The living quarters are large and all thrown 
together, but at such angles it gives one the 
feeling of being in different rooms. They built 





on an addition to the living room to serve as 
the television room. 

There is a separate guesthouse which 1S 
joined to the main house by a porte-cochere ; 
it is a complete unit in itself—bedroom, living 
room, kitchen and bath. Then there is a play 
area, just outside the nursery, fenced in entirely 
with a fine-meshed wire fence to keep out 
snakes or wild animals. There is also a paved 
playground for the dogs and cats with a 
marvelous doghouse as large as an ordinary 
room. It has swinging doors for the dogs. This 
house, I might add, is unnecessary for the 
Wildings, as their animals live wherever they 
are—all over the house. The only way the 


ORCHARD 


Beauty tor only T per table 


Ever see a cheerier table covering? 


It’s Blenback’s colorful new Orchard 


pattern, one of many happy-go-lovely designs on fabric, color-coated for last- 
ing beauty. Blenback drapes gracefully, stays wrinkle-free, always looks fresh. 





PETUNIA 


Never needs faundering 


Smooth and spotless, meal after meal! Swish a damp cloth, and this lovely 
Petunia pattern comes fresh as new. No stains, because spilled things can’t 
penetrate that.smooth coated surface. And it far outwears flimsy coverings. 


GALWAY 






a oye 
* Guaranteed b 
Good Housekeeping 


ad 4or av 
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Cheers up your whole kitchen 


This gay Galway plaid is a Blenback best-seller. You can buy it by the yard 
A 5 7 } . 2 ‘ _ ve 
+6 and 54 inches wide and in ready-made sets for tables, chairs, shelves. See 
all the new Blenback patterns next time you shop. On sale even where! 
. al Very ! 
a . L&> Ss 
free! Do-it-yourself Decorating Ideas! | =] 


Send your name and 


Fabries Corporation Dept. LJ-44, Columbus 16, Ohio 


@ << wy SEE 
address to Columbus Coated me | ee 


ee SS 


Columbus Ble back OQ: Cloth 








LADIES' HO 


with one of her mistress’ best vely¢ 
She was so funny—she would wat¢ 


dogs would live in the doghouse would be if 
the Wildings moved in with them. 


At present their animal kingdom consists of take Elizabeth’s baby to her eve i 
four cats (two of whom are “‘expecting’’), one then she would proceed to carry k 
lovebird and six dogs. The cats are ““Puss-  bies into Elizabeth’s room, shovigm!! 


Elizabeth, then hide them under 

I remember how shocked I was { 
that Elizabeth walked out to the |j 
When she was comfortably sett 
couch the nurse put little Michael j 
Gee Gee jumped up on the couch b 
beth and started licking the baby’ 
as she licks her own offspring. 

I couldn’t keep from saying, ‘ il 
beth, don’t let Gee Gee lick the ba 
She looked 
amazement. “ 

can you feel 
mother? You kn 
saliva is the pure 
the world—it’s ¢ 
ant. That’s nat 
taking care of ail 
their babies.” | 
I had no ans 
one....I also 
the man from 


Tat,” the Persian kitten Elizabeth found in the 
ladies’ room of a London restaurant the night 
before she flew home; “Spook,” the black alley 
cat and comedian of the family; ““Thomas,” 
the half-breed; and ‘*Meezie,”’ the blue-eyed, 
ladylike Siamese. 

Of the dogs, ““Gee Gee,” the tiny French 
poodle, rules the roost with her litter of three 
black toys. “Freaka,” a queer little import 
from England, looks like a cross between a 
wire-haired dachshund and 
a rodent. Last but not least, 
“Honey Bear,” a beautiful 
great English golden re- 
triever, was given to them 
by Uncle Howard as a 
watchdog for little Michael. 

Their establishment also 
has aseparate storage house 
with built-in clothes closets 
and cupboards in which to 
keep “out of season” ward- 


Though I have been trained 
as a soldier, and partici- 
pated in many battles, 
there never was a time 
when, in my opinion, some 
way could not be found to 
prevent the drawing of 
the sword. 

—GENERAL GRANT 


robe, luggage, and so forth. who made 
As withall newly acquired ee ~. minding his ow 
houses, there was redecorat- The walls of 


ery are pale 

matching glazed-chintz curtains, 
a pattern of tiny rosebuds. The 
tains are of white organdy. Ther 
around the top of the room for t 
woolly lambs, pink and blue eleph: 
lions, pussy cats. We had to exe 
One in turn. There is a pale yelle 
(lined with white sateen) bassinet, ant 
canopied bed, the likes of which I} 
seen before. The furniture is white, tr 
pale blue. Little chests of drawe! 
rocking chairs and wardrobes for 
tiny clothes. 

I proudly produced my contri 
pale yellow hand-crocheted (b 


ing to be done, so they 

moved into our house (with their family of 
dogs and cats), and daddy and I went to 
Wisconsin fishing with Uncle Howard. 

We returned in time to have Thanksgiving 
dinner with Elizabeth and Michael in their 
beautiful new home. They met us at the air- 
port and took us up to their house to see the 
nursery. 

They had decorated it together. It has a 
white linoleum floor, so they can see and rout 
any speck of dirt. We all took off our shoes 
before entering. The door was kept closed to 
keep the dogs and cats out. 

Later, when the baby was a month old they 
kept Gee Gee, the toy poodle, with her babies 
in there. That’s what the nursery was for, they 


said—babies. Gee Gee had her basket lined CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 


OTHER VIEWS, SIZES AND PRICES OF 
VOGUE PATTERNS ON PAGES 64 & 65 


Vogue Design No. 8217. “‘Very Easy to Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 4 
8310. 
7512. 
$338. 





Vogue Design No. “Very Easy to Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38 
“Easy to Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75¢: 
“Very Easy to Make” tie-on dress or jumper dress; 12 te 


38. 60c. This pattern will not be on sale befor 


Vogue Design No. 


Vogue Design No. 





7332. 
7954. 
8109. 
8318. 


“Easy to Make”’ blouse; 10 to 20, 28 to 38. 40c. 
Blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 50c. 

“Very Easy to Make” skirt; 22 to 34 waist measuremen 
“Easy to Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75¢ 


Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 
Vogue Design No. 


Vogue Design No. 
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w..you can afford to use Hine Dinnerware at every meal 


LOVELY NEW PYREX Dinnerware lets you treat your family like 

N “special guests’ every meal of the year—because this brand-new, 
lz modern dinnerware is as strong and durable as it is beautiful! 
Even the most constant use can’t dim its smart looks, for its 

| erware Combines Outstanding sparkling beauty goes all the way through, can’t possibly wear 
O off or grow dull! Start now to enjoy the thrifty modern luxury 

of using exciting new PYREX Dinnerware at your house— 


Strength and Beauty! 


bordered in your choice of four glowing decorator colors! 










Bread-and-Butter Plate, 50c 
With Gold Band, 75c 


Fruit-or-Sauce Dish, 50c 
With Gold Band, 75c 





Soup-or-Cerea 3S 
ee Flamingo Lime Turquoise Dove Gray 
With Gold Band, 90c 
. ' . Announcing New Arrivals... Add these brand-new beauties (above left) to your PYREX 
nee > ebinnerware s ‘amazing Three Beautiful Open-Stock Pieces Dinnerware set for extra convenience . . . fruit-or-sauce dishes, 


. The cups were used to hammer heavy : 
ails in laboratory tests. of PYREX Dinnerware! 


NEW PYREX Bakingware Dishes—To Match Or Harmonize With Your PYREX Dinnerware! 


soup-or-cereal bowls and bread-and-butter plates. 


>YREX Bakingware Dishes in flamingo W4-qt. Oblong Dish, $1.15 
ie include 814” shallow dish, 60¢; 6-67, individual Casserole, 6c 

round dish, 95¢; 8” square dish, 

2-qt. covered bowl casserole, $1.50; 

oblong dish, $1.55. Packaged set, 


ul five dishes, $5.65; Casserole set, eet ae SS eee a 

covered bowl and 814,” round dish °°°? aoe - oy 

fits both), $2.45. eee 

ary ; / me eat SN xia WA LAastsea eae 9 T . VISIT THE 

es only one PYREX« ware, a product of i Coming Glass Works, Corning, NY: coenins ctass center, 
apes y? SRANP ; “PYREX”’ is a registered trade-mark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y : Nit at N.Y. 








Now—the new subtle look in make-up—for ' = i SN 
the woman who dislikes an “‘obvious,” heavy ‘ A a (9 go 
foundation. Before powder, smooth on a (a 

touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Sheer—it d all 

never catches in those age-telling areas ~ / ff a; 
around eyes, nose and mouth. Never “‘cracks” —S= F 


7 ° 7 2 
—can’t dry on your face! Completely greaseless— 


it never streaks with normal skin heat. aN SA 


This superb powder base smooths on quickly, \ 
evenly—softly veils your complexion in a Wy SP 
fine-textured satiny finish that takes make-up 
perfectly .. . flatters you for hours! 





e Ue Yd. Sf en 


“It’s just right—this sheer powder base of Pond’s Vanishing Cream! 





Never 


cakey—so very natural looking. And it keeps my powder so smooth and fresh!” 


on 
t Se aa 


Sez y —4 


Now—a quick at-home facial that 
brightens, lightens, softens your skin! 


ee 
* 


ent that 


! And you car o1ve 


\ ps it rsell, a 1ome in just | minute! Cover 
SN A \ : r | t a 1-M 
LY \ ; Ul Ce, cept eyes, with a lavish 1-Minute isk 


\ \ 


2 
\ 
— 
f 
> 


~ 
/ 
“=. 


SEE—on your hands—the “‘keratol yt action of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
> y E . s £ v. 
Rough chapping, ragged cuticle smoot way. Your hands look silky white 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104 


dressing gown, lined with white chiffon. It 
was my first and only attempt at crocheting 
and I had worked on it for months. 
Elizabeth and Michael were both pleased 
| and surprised at my “masterpiece,” and 
proudly displayed it to one and all with a 
“Look what mother made!” 
| We had the most heavenly Christmas—one 
that I shall never forget. We usually have our 
presents in the morning, but this time we de- 
cided it would be better to have them Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Elizabeth and Michael came laden with 
gifts. Uncle Howard was visiting us from 
New York. Mara, her mother and grand- 
parents came, to be on hand when Howard, 
our son, arrived. He was supposed to be home 
the day before Christmas, and out of the Army 
for good! 

We waited and waited. We had dinner at 
nine-thirty, still hoping Howard would ar- 
rive. We had an enormous tree fourteen feet 
high at one end of the living room, which was 
banked with presents well out into the room. 
At midnight we had just about given up hope, 
so we started opening presents. 

Toward two in the morning I was standing 
with my back to the door when I heard a 
scream. | turned, and there, framed in the 
doorway, stood Howard—our son. 

He was back safe, from Korea. And home 
for Christmas. 





The baby wasn’t due until January sixteenth, 
but on January sixth when Elizabeth went to 
Doctor Aaberg for her, routine checkup he 
took X rays and saw that she would have to 
have her baby immediately by Caesarean sec- 
tion. He told us he did not approve of Cae- 
sarean operations, only when absolutely nec- 
essary, as in this case. 

It was a terrible blow to Elizabeth, and to 
all of us. She was looking forward to having a 
natural birth—but she was calm and brave 
about it. 





a never forget that night at the hospital. 
They had reserved two rooms, so the baby 
| and a nurse could be kept close to Elizabeth 
all the time. Daddy and I sat with Michael in 
the baby’s room while Elizabeth was in the 
| delivery room. 

| As we sat there waiting, I never prayed so 
| hard in all my life and daddy never talked so 





“While you’re rinsing out that hankie, mom, would you please 
. . . ss 
do these four slips, six blouses and housecoat for me? 





















































LADIES' HOM 


much. He didn’t stop! He kept 
ing incessantly—as Michael put it! 
him from climbing the walls.” 

It seemed hours later (it was ac 
about forty-five minutes) when | 
trician, Dr. Milo Brooks, came 
Michael’s hand and said: 

“You have a fine baby boy, sey 
five ounces.” 

Michael and I simultaneously ask¢ 
beth, is she all right?” 

He told us that she had stood th 
very well. He said that we would 
have time to look at the baby b¢ 
brought Elizabeth back to her room! 
W. went to the glass cage, and | 
nurse holding the most beautiful be 
tag on his wrist which,read: “Boy 
His big blue eyes stared at us, in y 
to be wide-eyed amazement. Ther 
a big yawn and one tiny hand we 
face, as if to acknowledge that we 
and that the audience was over. 

Then we heard them bringing 
down the hall, and her voice cal 
chael—Michael— Michael.” 

Michael ran to her while daddy a 
in the room next door. I broke 
cried like a baby in his arms. Cried 
it was all over, and that our baby an 
were both safe! 

Presently, Doctor Aaberg came 
““You may see her now. They’re b 
baby in to her.” 

We went in. She was still unde 
ence of the “‘spinal.’’ Her face wa 
looked at us and smiled. 

They put the baby in her arms, 
how her whole being enveloped her 
Doctor Aaberg said, “I’ve never se 
natural mother.” 7 

And I answered, “‘Yes, Elizabeth 
mother.” 

As I looked at her, I saw her 
little girl, and on through the yea 
ways something in her arms to moth 
a baby chipmunk to a baby lioi 
thought: x 

“Bless her, she knows now 
born.” 

Before closing, I would like tos 
our children are as old as I am,T 
will be able to look back over the 
recall as many happy, tender 
have.” 


RUDE 
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| a — because tlh the only alerting with Lhird Dimension Beauty 


AT DOES THIS MEAN IN STERLING? “Third Dimension Beauty’’* is an exclu- “WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO ME?” you may ask. Well, more beauty of design 
y, yi ) ) g 






‘e concept of design. created by famed designer, William S. Warren. Wallace actually goes in each Wallace pattern making it more precious, always. “How 


tterns are really sculptured in depth, rather than being merely decorated does Wallace compare in weight, balance, reflected lights and shadows?” may 

surfaces. Wallace Sterling is modeled in all three dimensions, front, back, be your query. The full-formed sculpture of Wallace dramatizes these features 
non the sides. Wallace designs, unlike others, completely encircle each beyond comparison . .. sets Wallace patterns apart from all others. There are 
»ce .. . create beauty never before found in sterling. Compare Wallace with seven breathless Wallace designs, one of which you are certain to want, to | 
ier fine makes... you can actually feel the difference. love and cherish forever. 





ween, LL tk A (C -&E Se T R.. &. =a. N.--6 oe I EL V & R 


CREATED BY WALLACE SILVERSMITHS 





Prices for six piece place settings from $35.75 to $47.75 including Federal Tax. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.* COPYRIGHT 1954 
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KITCHEN 
5'3'x 66" 





Barely big enough to turn around in, but with 
oe Paes ’ Popeye 
new plan, 5’ 3’’ x 6' 6" kitchen is workable. 


When unlatched, drawers drop down so all 
silver and linen (in second drawer) is. visible. 





ae 
male Ondo 


By GLADYS TABER 


HIS cozy, compact kitchen invites meal- 
getting. It’s amere 5’ 3’’x 6’ 6”, but there 
is a place for everything. When the JOURNAL 
first saw the room it was dreadfully discourag- 
ing—one of those cubbyholes left when man- 
sions are remade into apartments. A window 
opened onto a dismal court, a chimney jutted 
into the corner. An old sink, a hot plate and 
an ancient refrigerator added to the gloom. 
This all sounds familiar to thousands who 
have inherited similar pint-size kitchens. 
First the JOURNAL suggested a compact 
kitchenette—and what a wonder! The sink 
has a double bowl, the refrigerator below has 
six cubic feet of storage. Three burners give 
good surface cooking and the oven below has 
a broiler and room for small roasts or casse- 
roles. This unit was gas, but there are electric 


STUART 


models, too, in spacesaving 42’’ cabinets. 
There was room for a base cabinet at the 
left and a tray rack and drawer arrangement 
at the right. The 9’’ counter above the trays 
is large enough to help at dishwashing time. 

On the two working walls, open shelves 
went up. Ingenious denim curtains were used 
for the shelves for dishes and food. Closed, 
they are decorative and they protect from 
dust; open, they are out of the way—no 
banging the head when you reach for a dish. 

A plastic tile in sea green was laid on the 
floor, and a light value of green makes the 
walls gay. Counters are a bright navy blue 
and the curtains are striped in two shades of 
blue. It’s a small kitchen, but a wonderful 
kitchen, I thought, for a young couple to start 
their adventures in housekeeping. END 


N 








° . ty " De, 
To save space, utensils hang sideways under 7’” open shelf. Denim 
curtains in front of 13"'-deep shelves push back out of the way. 


| 
| 
| 


The compact all-in-one unit with range, including a small Ove sink — 
m9 . ° aA . 
and refrigerator with door racks is a mere 42°" wide and 28° deep. 







































From a Farmhouse Kitchen 


lices bacon 1 cup cooked whole kernel corn 
up chopped onion 1 can Franco-American Spaghetti 


¢ bacon into 2-inch pieces; cook with onion till bacon is crisp. Add 
n and spaghetti and heat thoroughly. Franco-American’s tomato 
_}d Cheddar cheese sauce added to onion and bacon makes a grand 
vor combination. 4 servings. 


- = ltr! 





‘nco-American Spaghetti is the secret of 
/nourishing, quick-to-fix new dishes 


I ER 


jaybe delicious Franco-American Spaghetti is already a 

orite of yours (millions of families love its lively tomato 
4d Cheddar cheese sauce). But maybe you serve it only 
a main dish or “side” dish? If so, taste what other good 
ings happen when you mix Franco-American Spaghetti 
ith other foods! Try the ideas on this page—and dis- 
ver that ‘‘something new” you’ve all been hankering for! 












LENO LE LIE ELL 





A Little Trick with Mustard r rag 


8 frankfurters 2 cans Franco-American Spaghetti | 
1 tablespoon shortening 1 tablespoon prepared mustard j 





Cut frankfurters into 2-inch lengths; brown in shortening. Stir 
in spaghetti and mustard; heat thoroughly. ®ranco-American 
Spaghetti is so hearty, you get 6 substantial servings. 


(REY PROT CORRECT Eo SMO TE BOOTIE RETO. 









Happy Chanée from Potatoes 


ranco-American Spaghetti in place of potatoes is another 
ine idea! The tomato and Cheddar cheese flavor livens 
1p the rest of your meal no end! Serve it with hamburgers 
mr fish. And remember it’s always a perfect main dish for 
schoolday lunches and busy-day suppers. Just heat and eat. 


So Good—So Many Ways 


you'll want to buy 3 cans 


With HAM 
Add % cup diced cooked ham to one can of I’ranco- 
American Spaghetti for a good and easy supper. 

With TONA 
Just heat one can of tuna with two cans of Franco- 
American Spaghetti—4 generous servings. 






oe , — With CHICKEN 
# S fi Top a saucepan of spaghetti with slices of leftover 
pa et chicken. Cover, heat, serve—Chicken Franco-American. 
"TOMaro sauce wine CHEE With CELERY 


J Saute sliced celery in butter, add Franco-American 


fi 


Ps oe Spaghetti and serve bubbly-hot. Nice flavor team. 
Sere ; 
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TELL ME 


“I didn’t know malignancies occur in any- 
one as is | am.” 

“They are not common, but there is nothing 
There is no doubt whatever 


young 


to prevent them 
of the existence of a cystic mass in your pelvis. 
It is probably benign today, but no one can 
tell what it will be six months from now.” 

“Then there is no alternative except an 
operation?” 

“That seems to be the inevitable conclu- 
sion.” 


DOCTOR 


For several moments the patient contem- 
plated the toes of two smartly shod feet with 
apparent absorption. At length she said, 
“Well, that’s all right with me. I’m not afraid 
of an operation. I would like to know just what 
it will mean. Will I have to lose the ovary?” 

“Possibly, though by no means positively. 
We shall hope that it may only be necessary to 
remove a certain amount of tissue, without 
sacrificing the entire organ. Doctors are al- 
ways as conservative as they can be when it 


comes to eliminating any part of the genera- 
tive system in young women. At the same time, 
the proper procedure must depend upon con- 
tingencies which can be known only when the 
operation takes place.” 

‘Naturally I can’t be complacent over los- 
ing an ovary. I think I should explain that I 
am expecting to be married within a very few 
months. May I ask some questions?” 

“Certainly.” 

“First of all, if I should have to lose an 
ovary, will it unsex me, or will I continue to 
menstruate?”’ 

“In dealing with the human body nothing 
is absolute, but I do not believe you would be 


LADIES’ vou 











in any way unsexed. We should ex 
maining ovary to carry on fairly we 
of two. You showd not only cal, 
menstruate, but you should do so in} 
normal manner than at present.” | 

“That’s encouraging. Then, call 
babies?” 

‘I can.come about as near to 
that as I could at any time. One yo 
I know had four after the remollp. 
ovary.” a 

“That sounds as though the Opera ee 
her all the more prolific.” 

“I have no doubt that in her calla, 

“Doctor, I’ve just been thinking) 












































of surgery, couldn’t I have X-ray trele 
“No, because almost all ovarian ti} ; 
resistant to X ray. Besides, an|}p 
amount of X ray would be likely to|}, 
permanently sterile.” 
“Well, then, I’m ready, Doctor. I 
tion will be coming in a couple of yivgu 
that will be a good time to have thie 


A ll pay you 50° to try 
jon 


the time at my aunt’s. Mother and i/r5 
not need to know about it until it isahey 
they won’t worry.” bi 
“T think you are wrong. Indeed, 
be informed at once of all the f 
“I don’t see why. They will only tips 
“In the eyes of the law you are stil lame 
and your parents’ permission is nec Igy 
any Operation except in an emerger|Agy 
ally, I would prefer to have them |} ¥q 





ML 


DISPOSABLE TOILET MOP 


et Sete eer | 


their own judgment.” 

“IT suppose you know better than |} 
But surely it won't ever be necessaljr 
fiancé to know about this ‘—— 

“That is for you to decide. Myo 
is to tell your fiancé all the facts, a 
ing anything at all from him.” 

“But why? It might even break u 
gagement.” 

“If he should want to do that, t 
opinion it would be best to end 
ment anyway. His devotion to you ||@x 
be very firm.” 

“But you’re sure that I won't 
ferent? You’ve already told me that 
babies even if I lose an ovary 

“T can’t promise that; it is pos 
you two could never have had chil 
any circumstances. Don’t you see, || a 
that if you should fail to tell him, an{s 
future time he found out about the (/alie’ 
he might, in the event that you do (iar 
children, blame this on the loss of t| Wa” 
He might blame you bitterly and 1/78 
give you for not telling him. It cou 
divorce after many years of happs 
life. Take my advice, my dear—te! 
about it.” 
“Well, Doctor, I’m sure that youk vt . 
Tl write to my parents and fiancé to it 
“Good girl! Then we will wait to | Fim 
your father and mother before makii Uf 
plans.” 




























Another article in this series by Doctor 
appear next month. 


eget your 52. 


u do is buy a “JONNY” 

M¢ yP. Then cut out the demon- 
stration picture numbered 1 

from the back of the / indle pack- 

Mail the picture with your 

> and address to Personal 

Corporation, Depart- 


Milltown, N.J. We'll 


Cleans toilet bowl. 
... todays way 


“I think this is going to be 4) 
spring fever costs us more tho}'® 
the price of a new baseball epee 


FIRST DAY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


y \rough the window, and he waved 
ir-d as the taxi drove away. 
ddenly all the exaltation disap- 
_ 2 dream burst. She walked into the 
r) building stiffly, wishing (like a child 
y at the dentist) that her father was 
ther; she stepped into the elevator 
ic ‘Twenty-fourth floor, please,” as if 
g from her vocal cords; and as the 
vent purring up she felt herself 
+ shrinking, until she was the size of 
«ed grasshopper. When the elevator 
4) the twenty-fourth floor she hopped 
a anic. 
she said to herself sharply. Behave. 
fee happened. The trembling inside 
ito a trembling outside. Her hands 
_:e two bunches of keys, her shoul- 
e2d to hunch together, and she was 
ejher feet would go skidding on the 
cas if she were walking over a carpet 
_ skins. Somehow she reached the 
(ors with Price & DOANE ADVERTIS- 
din gold on the frosted-glass panels ; 
» she managed to pass through them, 
1 how. she walked to the reception 
_spoke to the girl sitting there. A 
ay beautiful girl with gleaming copper 
ified on a wooden plaque as Miss 
; 
3 ay?” Miss Risley said. ‘“What’s 
39” 
| hispered, ““MacCormac.” 
ley glanced at a typewritten list. 
been notified,’ she said. ““You’re 


\/blood turned cold. Had there been 
ake? Had Price and Doane changed 
s at the last moment? 
better see Personnel,” Miss Risley 

left along the corridor, turn right, 

(>. Miss Wilson.” 

you,” Lynn choked, and walked 

il 

Jormac !” Miss Risley called irritably. 
oked back in alarm. 
eft,’ Miss Risley said. “Not right.” 
2d. “That way. That’s your left.” 
liot, idiot, Lynn muttered to herself 
and walked down the corridor pal- 


onnel, Miss Wilson, a tall dignified 
vith gray hair, said vaguely, “Miss 
jac? Now, let me see. Oh yes— 
ing to work for Mr. Noble, aren’t 
own.” 
\t down as if every joint of her young 
. been invaded by rust; and Miss 
oke to her for a few minutes about a 
_ matters. About punctuality, about 
‘bout not divulging confidential in- 
, and about always looking neat and 


Joane particularly wishes the staff 
‘eat at all times,’ Miss Wilson said. 
iderstand, don’t you, Miss Mac- 


Miss Wilson,” Lynn answered, won- 
sudden torment about her new dress. 
y Miss Wilson read her thoughts, 
d with a smile, ““You look very neat, 
’ and then went on briskly, ‘““Now 
ur key, and if you could come in 
» during the afternoon I’il have one 
apers for you to sign. I’m sure you'll 

working for Mr. Noble—he’s a 
man. Do you think you can find your 
fsatice, or shall I send somebody to 

I can find it,’ Lynn told Miss 
ravely. 
tight, go up the stairs, and it’s the 
the far right-hand corner. Good luck 
nd I hope you'll be a great success in 
position.” 

‘ould hardly find words to answer. 
2d gratefully, walked out, turned left 
ediately realized that she should have 
‘ght, walked up a flight of stairs, and 
1 bewilderment facing an enormous 
of glass-walled cubicles. She could 

dry clatter of typewriters, the mur- 
of a hundred voices, laughter, the 
Yleading of unanswered telephones; 











and her heart failed her. She could not help it. 
She felt the full burden of her youth, a child 
lost in a glittering city, afraid to breathe this 
sharp strange air. Then, fiercely, she cried to 
herself, You dope! Try to remember youre an 
adult, youre nineteen, and she walked de- 
cisively into the heart of the maze looking for 
Mr. Noble. 


““My last assistant is now in Bellevue,”’ Mr. 
Noble said moodily. ‘“‘I hear she’s one of the 


most interesting cases they’ve had there in 
years.” 

Lynn was not sure whether he was serious 
or joking. He was a heavily built man with 
a red face, red hair and a red mustache. His 
desk was piled high with papers, and his office 
seemed to be bulging with assorted litter — 
paintings, drawings, and even a nearly-life- 
size plaster cast of the Venus of Milo. 

““All I ask,” Mr. Noble said, “‘is a little 
order in my chaos. Do you think you can 
manage that?” 

“Yes, sir,” Lynn said doubtfully. 

“You look young and healthy,” he went on. 
“Strong. That’s why I selected you. The last 
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girl was twenty-three. Much too old. She 
cracked under the strain.” 

Lynn felt herself growing pale. 

His voice became a growl. “And I rely on 
you,” he said, ‘“‘to keep Prescott out of my 
hair.” 

“T b-beg your p-pardon?” 

He stared at her. “That’s your most im- 
portant job. Keep Prescott from driving me to 
an early grave.” 

She had no idea what he meant, but she 
Said.) | Yestsit: 2 

“You can start with these,’’ Mr. Noble said, 
pointing at a large pile of papers. “Take ’*em 
away and go through ’em.”’ But as he spoke 
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his telephone rang and he answered it im- 
patiently. 

SALES; ; ae his mustache 
“Yes, yes, yes, yes. Yes.” Then, savagely, 
“Certainly I know it’s urgent. Certainly we'll 
get it out in a hurry. Certainly we'll get on 
with it—as soon as Prescott delivers his stuff.” 
He finished in a shout of fury. “There’s your 
bottleneck. Prescott,’ and slammed the re- 
ceiver down so that the air in the office rever- 
berated. 

“See what | 
“Prescott again.” 

She shrank several inches. 

He stood up, scowling. “That’s the first 
thing you do. Hang round Prescott’s neck 
until he produces thdt Wonderbelle copy.” 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

He shouted, “Janet!” 

A tall, dark girl appeared at the door. “Yes, 
Mr. Noble?” she said sweetly. 

“This is Miss MacCormac,’”’ Mr. Noble 
snapped. “Take care of her. Introduce her to 
the rest of the zoo. Fix her up with everything 
she needs. And then she has to go to Prescott’s 
office and wring the Wonderbelle copy out of 
him.” 

“Very good,” Janet said. ‘““Come along, 
Miss MacCormac.”’ 

Lynn stood up and staggered after her. She 
felt as if she were halfway to Bellevue already. 


said, bristling. 


mean?” he said to Lynn. 


Twenty minutes later she walked through 
the great glass-walled rabbit warren to Mr. 
Prescott’s office. She had met a dozen or more 
people in the Art Department; they were 
merely a confusion of names and faces, and 
she was certain that she would never be able 
to pin the right name on the right face. In 
addition to this turmoil, for some unaccount- 
able reason her feet had begun to hurt: and 
her voice had become a little cracked mumble. 

A slim blonde was sitting at a desk, turn- 
ing the pages of a newspaper. 

“Is Mr. Prescott in?” Lynn asked timidly. 
“Tve come from Mr. Noble.” 

The blonde looked up. A strange light came 
into her eyes. 

“Well, well, well,’ she said with a smile. 
“Go right through. Mr. Prescott will be 
charmed to see you.” 

Lynn walked into the office. A young man 
in shirt sleeves was staring disconsolately at 
a sheet of paper in his typewriter. He was 
young and very handsome, Lynn noticed: he 
had black hair and a remarkable profile. 
Could this be the bottleneck of whom Mr. 
Noble had spoken so vehemently? But he 
looked more like—like 

She tried to put all female thoughts out of 
her mind and gave a little cough to attract his 
attention. ““Mr. Prescott?” 

He glanced up at her. 

She blushed 

His eyes widened then with interest. They 
were hazel eyes, she noticed, lively and ob- 
servant. 





H, pushed his chair back and stood up, still 
watching her. “I’m Rees Hartley, Mr. Pres- 
cott’s assistant. Can I help you?” 

“I—P’m Mr. Noble’s assistant.” She fal- 
tered, using that phrase, that title. for the first 
time. 

“No kidding!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Noble sent me over to ask Mr. Pres- 
cott for the Wonderbelle copy.” 

“He did?” the young man said incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes.”” What was causing all this hostility? 
she wondered. Why were sparks flying every 
time she opened her mouth? 

“I guess,” Rees Hartley said, “that this iS 
another example of Mr. Noble’s well-known 
sense of humor.” 








Lynn stiffened. To her surprise she discov- 
ered that in the past half hour an unexpected 
new quality had sprung up inside her: loyalty. | 
She was—in a sense—Mr. Noble’s woman | 
and she was not going to take any abuse of | 
her man. She said in an icy voice “May I see 
Mr. Prescott?” 

Rees grinned and motioned oor. ““Cer- 
tainly,” he said with a slight bow, and 
vatched her as she stalked haughtil Cros: 
the room. 

Mr. Prescott was a tall, thin man, more 

ive, more elegant, more fuil of charm than 


sits 


anybody she had ever met in her life. His office 
was sparklingly neat, and there was only one 
small scrap of paper on his desk, tucked into 
one of the leather corners of the blotter pad. 
He looked up with bright twinkly eyes as she 
entered. 

She stood very stiff and straight, and said, 
““Mr. Noble sent me over for the Wonderbelle 
copy, sir.” 

“Indeed?” 

TLCS; Sie 

He smiled at her with great sweetness and 
clasped his hands in front of him. “Young lady, 
do you know what day of the week this is?” 

“Monday, Mr. Prescott.” 
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“And the time of the day?” He looked at 
his watch and answered his own question. 
“Ten minutes to ten.’ He looked up at her 
again, his head cocked to one side. “Now, 
honestly, isn’t it a littlke unreasonable of Mr. 
Noble to expect the Wonderbelle copy at this 
hour?” He glowed with charm. “‘Isn’t it?” 

““| ——” Lynn began. “‘I ” She stopped, 
not knowing what to answer. 

Mr. Prescott delicately touched a button on 
his desk, and Rees Hartley strode into the room. 

“Rees,” Mr. Prescott said, “‘our colleague 
Mr. Noble is asking for the Wonderbelle copy. 
In your estimate, when will it be ready for 
him?” 
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Rees looked at the ceiling. ““H’m | 
“Hah. Let me see. It’s scheduled s rae 
by Friday. I guess if we rush we mig! | 
to squeeze it out by Thursday aftern F 
afternoon. That isn’t a promise, tho! ti 

“There you are, my dear,” Mr, Pre Py 
gently. “That’s the situation, will 
back and tell Mr. Noble?” 

She walked out with tears in her 
Noble listened grimly when she repo}! 
to him, and then said, “T want that 
four o’clock this afternoon, or else,’ 


Miserably she crept back into |} 
cubicle adjoining his office in which) 
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to work from this day onward. Now 
truth, like a goldfish floundering in 
sippi River, a canary fluttering ina 
t. The world was filled with roaring 


erciful kindness Janet took her to 
elve-thirty. As they walked through 
ion room Miss Risley looked up 
“Hi, Janet. Hello, Miss MacCor- 
d Lynn thought bitterly, Well, J 
°s a step up. Miss MacCormac. I’m 
4 thing. ?'m a human being. 

he crowded restaurant, sitting across 
other at a little black table, Janet 






rubbed balm on all the wounded places in 
Lynn’s tender soul and gave her fresh courage. 

“Heigh-ho,” Janet said with a cheerful sigh. 
“Poor kid. Eat your chicken sandwich and 
don’t look so morbid.” 

Lynn almost burst into tears instantly. 

“Look,” Janet said gently. “I know Price 
and Doane seems like a madhouse, but it isn’t 
really. You'll settle down, so stop worrying. 
Did Mr. Noble give you the routine about his 
last girl being in Bellevue?” 

Lynn nodded, biting her lip. 

“Our man has a sense of humor,’ Janet 
said. ““You’d better get used to it. If you want 
to know, his last assistant went to Sniggs, 





Sniggs, Sniggs and Dampener at twice the 
salary she was getting here.” 

Lynn’s eyes opened wide. 

“Eat your chicken sandwich,” Janet said. 
“You'll need all the nourishment you can 
absorb.” 

Lynn nibbled at the edge of her sandwich 
and took a tiny sip of milk. 

““Mr. Noble is a sweetheart,’ Janet went on. 
“He’s kind, thoughtful, generous, and soft- 
hearted as a baby. But he has this sense of 
humor’’—her voice dropped an octave—‘‘and 
he has this feud with Mr. Prescott.” 

‘““Mr. Prescott,” Lynn whispered, and gave 
a shudder. 
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“You just have to live with it,” Janet said 
with an encouraging smile. “It’s been going 
on for years. Dog and cat. Cat and mouse. 
Squabble, squabble, squabble. But it really 
doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t?” Lynn asked in astonishment. 

“‘T suppose it helps to break the monotony,” 
Janet explained. ‘“‘Because, even though Mr. 
Noble would fire me if he heard me say this, 
Mr. Prescott is sweet too. He’d cut off his 
right arm for you if you needed it.” 

“Oh,” Lynn said. “‘Oh, dear.” 

“In a couple of weeks you'll learn how to 
take it in your stride,” Janet said cheerfully. 
““Maybe you'll have.a few white hairs, but 
what does that matter?” She smiled at Lynn. 
“Did you meet Mr. Prescott’s assistant this 
morning? Rees Hartley?” 

““Y-y-yes,”” Lynn replied. “Just for a few 
seconds.” 

‘““He’s our wonder boy,” Janet said. “If I 
weren’t madly in love with somebody else I 
could be very happy in Mr. Hartley’s com- 
pany. Guess what: he’s only twenty-four and 
he’s published a book, and I hear he’s writing 
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And back to his parents shall 
come no more. 
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His father was talking about his i 
prize setters, | 

His mother preparing his | 
baptismal feast, 





When a fairy stole in and undid 
the soft fetters 
That bound him to father and 
mother and priest. 


In the hills he is hidden away 
from the sunlight, 
In the hills that are marked 
by the old twisted thorn; 
The light of the day is 
exchanged for the 
moonlight, 
And life that was certain for 
living forlorn. 


The firelight gleams; and the 
gossip is nursing 
The strange twisted thing 
that was left in his stead; 
His father knows all, and is 
silently cursing 
The fool for forgetting to 
safeguard the bed. 


But he on a steed where the 
tree-guarded liss* is 
Will follow the pass on the 
winds of the night; 
Or dance on the sands where the 
long water hisses 
And throws down a yellow 
and vanishing light. 


The changeling, the restless, 
the withered replacement 
Can feel that the fairies are 
riding the air 
When the moon gives no light, 
and the dark of the 
casement 





Is filled with Arcturus and 
claws of the Bear. 


* Liss, a fairy fort. 
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had given her. Some of them had to be routed 
to other departments; some she had to file. 
There were requisition forms and invoices, 
rough layouts and finished layouts, dummy 
booklets, sketches, photostats, color samples, 
type specimens, and a thousand and one inter- 
office memoranda concerning everything from 
sneak atom-bomb attacks to the need for 
economizing in the use of paper clips. There 
were letters from artists, printers, engravers 
and photographers, all of which she read with 
careful interest; but there were also a number 
of letters that alarmed her. These came from 
young men and women—each of whom seemed 
to be a genius of the first order—applying for 


a play, and he writes the most brilliant copy. 
And with'all that he’s handsome too! Imagine!” 

Lynn could imagine without any great ef- 
fort. She recalled Rees’ hazel eyes, his lively 
stare; and a little knife suddenly stabbed her, 
somewhere in the region of her heart. She 
found it necessary to stop imagining anything 
else about him. 

“Are you in love with somebody else?” she 
asked. “Truly?” 

Janet took a deep breath, and began to tell 
her how, and why, and wherefore. 


After lunch Lynn sat at her desk going 
through a mountain of papers that Mr. Noble 
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a job as assistant to the art director. Oh, my 
goodness, Lynn thought, the competition! It 
made her skin tingle. 

At three o’clock a buzzer unexpectedly 
shrilled near her left knee, and she jumped a 
foot out of her chair. Her lord and master, she 
remembered after a moment’s panic: this was 
how he commanded her to appear in his 
presence. She composed herself and hurried 
into the adjoining office. 

He was standing by the window, looking 
down at the traffic in the street below. As she 
entered he turned and smiled at her. “Hi, 
Lynn.” 

““H-h-hi,”’ she said hesitantly. She was not 
sure whether this was good office etiquette or 
not. Did one say, “Hi, sir’? 

“Finding your way around?” Mr. Noble 
asked. 

She began to explain about the mountain 
of papers. 

“Good,” he said. ‘‘Fine.”’ Then he asked, 
“What about the Wonderbelle copy?” 

She looked blank. 

He chuckled and rubbed his bristly red 
mustache. “You’d better remind Prescott 
again. If we relax our efforts with that guy, 
we're sunk. Run over to his office and tell him 
we need it now. Will you?” 

Her first impulse was to refuse. This was 
unfair, this was brutal. She could not tolerate 
being the football in this silly contest between 
Mr. Noble and Mr. Prescott. If Mr. Noble 
wanted the copy so urgently all he had to do 
was pick up his telephone and ask for it. 

And then she realized that this was her fate, 
and she had to obey. Besides which, there were 
a couple of dozen geniuses simply waiting to 
pick up her job the moment she dropped it. 
She said, “Yes, sir,” and walked out in utter 
despair. 

But just as she reached Mr. Prescott’s de- 
partment some new emotion blazed up in her. 
It was just as if—in the course of a few mo- 
ments—she had sprung up in years and 
strength of resolution. She was no longer 
weak, and she did not care a cent whether this 
was her first day or her last. If that’s how they 
want to play it, she thought, O.K. We'll play 
it like that. 

She passed Mr. Prescott’s smart blond sec- 
retary with a graceful nod, and found Rees 
Hartley pounding his typewriter at ferocious 
speed. 

“Hello,” she said. 

He looked up, startled. Her voice was like 
a caress. His hazel eyes widened, and he 
seemed to be struck speechless. 

“Mr. Hartley,” she said in the same soft 
winning voice, “is Mr. Prescott in?” 

He pushed his chair back, thoroughly be- 
mused. “I’m sorry. Mr. Prescott’s out. Is 
there anything i” 





H:: lips were tender. Her blue eyes were 
starry. She had the innocent beauty of Delilah 
asking Samson for a few locks of his hair. 
“The Wonderbelle copy,” she said. ‘Could 
you please do something for me?” 

sal * he said. ‘““Of course. | ——” 

“It’s so important.” 

“Ah,” he said. ‘There 7 

She murmured, “Mr. Noble needs it so 
urgently. If it isn’t ready now, could I come 
back for it in an hour?” 

He was incapable of answering. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, and smiled 
at him as if he had promised her the earth 
and all its treasures. As she walked out he 
managed to call after her, “Hey! Wait a 
minute,” but she took no notice of him. Men, 
she thought, gritting her teeth, men and their 
silly quarrels. She took only a few paces, 
though, before her teeth became ungritted, 
and the little knife tweaked at her heart 
again in recollection. 








Janet, looking terribly pale, met her on the 
way back. ‘Oh, Lynn,” she cried. “Hurry! 
Mr. Noble’s office, as fast as you can make it.” 

““What’s wrong?” 

“S. D.,” Janet said desperately. “Hurry! 
Hurry!” 

Lynn ran into Mr. Noble’s office, bewil- 
dered. He was standing at his desk as stiff and 
as straight as a lamppost, and a dapper little 
man with sparse white hair was talking to him 
snappily. 


a ts 





“Here she is, sir,” Mr. Noble said jp 
of gasp. “Miss MacCormac: Mr, Doal! 
president of the company.” 

The little man turned sharply to 
He had a brown, lined face with small, 
eyes, and for a moment his features we 
Then he softened into a quaintly childig 
He hurried across the room to her ang 


her hand. 


“Delighted, Miss MacCormae,” } 
bubbling. ““Heard you were coming h 
day, thought I’d look in and say 
Where’s your office, my dear child?” 

She said, in a state of shock, “Herdl» 
and vaguely indicated the adjoining ¢ 
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ytty young woman like you to work 
stepped back and looked at her in- 
_ertainly are pretty,” he said. “‘Re- 


g you were a particular friend of his, 
etier take care of you. Good fellow, 
ham. One of the best. Think you'll 
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“Glad to hear it,’ Mr. Doane said. ‘‘That’s 
splendid.” He looked at her with approval. 
“Used to play golf with Bob,”’ he added, as an 


_odd afterthought. 


“So he told me,”’ Lynn said. “‘Sir.”’ 

“Between ourselves, Bob’s the worst golfer 
in the world. But a swell guy. Neighbor of 
yours, isn’t he?” 

Lynn nodded helplessly. 

Mr. Doane gave a chortle of pleasure. ‘Do 
me a favor, my dear. Next time you see him 
give him this.”” He pulled a book out of his 
pocket and handed it to her. “From me. With 
regards.” 

Lynn looked at the book. The lettering was 
large and bold, on a green background: How 
TO PLAY GOLF IN Six Easy LEssons. 

She looked at Mr. Doane. He winked at her 
and backed away toward Mr. Noble’s office. 
“Have to run now,” he said. ‘‘Conference. Let 
me know how you get on. Any problems, 
come to me at once. Will you?” 

“Thank you,”’ Lynn breathed. “‘Sir.”’ 


H. nodded and departed, a little like the 
Cheshire cat. Dizzily she sat down on the edge 
of her desk, wondering about this—the world 
of adults; and a few moments later Janet and 
Mr. Noble came into the little cubicle, staring 
at her in silence. 

“You know,”’ Janet said eventually, ‘‘this is 
kind of a red-letter day. Mr. Doane hasn’t 
visited this neck of the woods in two years.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us?” Mr. Noble de- 
manded. 

“T-tell you what, Mr. Noble?” 

He gazed at her intently. 

“Tt should have been on television,’ Janet 
said, “like the Coronation.” 

Mr. Noble suddenly began to laugh. His 
mustache bristled, his eyes gleamed, he 
slapped his hands together, and strode back 
to his own room. Lynn heard him pick up his 
telephone with a great crash, heard his voice 
boom out, “Give me Mr. Prescott,” and then, 
“Prescott? Say, listen ——”’ She heard no more 
of the conversation because Mr. Noble’s voice 
dropped to a whisper. 

“Oh, dear,” Janet said. “Now what’s hap- 
pening?” 


At four-thirty Miss Wilson called to say 
that certain papers were ready, and would 
Miss MacCormac kindly step down to sign 
them. 

Lynn walked through the maze of glass 
cubicles (surprised and pleased to find that the 
geography of Price and Doane was now be- 
coming familiar to her), located Miss Wilson’s 
office without difficulty, and signed away a 
large part of her salary to the Government and 
other worthy organizations that would care 
for her in sickness and in health. She returned 
blithely, feeling that she was now definitely a 
part of this great, exciting, unpredictable or- 
ganization; and when she entered her little 
cubbyhole she found it occupied by Rees 
Hartley. Something inside her tried to jump 
clear out of her body. 

He said, ‘Oh, here you are at last,”” and the 
jumping bean, or whatever it was, collapsed 
limply. Rees looked as grim and hostile as a 
process server. 

She tried to sound welcoming, with a 
friendly ‘‘Hello.” 

He ignored the welcome. ‘This is for you,” 
he said, contemptuously slapping a yellow 
folder on her desk. ““The Wonderbelle copy.” 

““Wonderbelle,”’ she said. ‘‘Wonderbelle ?” 
It suddenly occured to her that she had no idea 
what Wonderbelle was; and it also suddenly 
occurred to her that right now she did not care. 

“I was going to surprise you,” he snapped. 
“TJ planned to bring it over this evening before 
the office closed. But you had to pull brass on 
me, didn’t you?” 

“Brass?” she repeated blankly. 

He was icy, in a terrifyingly savage way. 
“Prescott had a telephone call from Noble,” 
he said. ‘‘Evidently Mr. Doane called in to 
see you this afternoon.” 

“Yes,” she said weepily. ““‘But ——” 

“Noble warned Prescott: Mr. Doane is 
your uncle ——”’ 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 

“And yourre in line to take over the agency 
when the old boy retires ——” 

“Oh, no!” she cried again in astonishment. 





“And Prescott came down on me like a ton 
of bricks and said if I didn’t get this con- 
founded copy out we’d all be fired ——” 

She put her hand over her mouth. 

“However,” he said scornfully, “‘I’d already 
finished it. That’s just for your information. I 
thought it would be a friendly gesture to co- 
operate with you, since it’s your first day ——”’ 

“And I thought,” she said in a voice that 
was as icy and scornful as his, ‘‘that you were 
supposed to be the bright boy of this outfit.” 

He looked as if she had hit him with a base- 
ball bat. ““What?” he said. ‘““Huh?” 

“Mr. Noble’s well-known sense of humor,” 
she said in the same cold voice. ““You swal- 
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lowed it hook, line and sinker. I’ve never met 
Mr. Doane before in my life.” 
“No kidding!”’ he cried. 
“No kidding. Now go away and be brilliant.” 
She saw him smile, and the jumping bean 


leaped inside her once more. She had difficulty ° 


controlling it. 

“‘Would you mind if I sit down?” he asked. 
“There are a few things about you that I need 
to know.” 

“Tm sorry. We’re awfully busy,’ and she 
picked up the yellow folder, took it into the 
adjoining office and placed it on the desk in 
front of Mr. Noble. ‘““The Wonderbelle copy,” 
she said in a flat voice. 
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Secret of juicy frozen 
meats: (1) buy good 
meat (2) wrap it right 
—even for short stor- 
age. KVP —the or/g/- 
nal freezer paper — 
hugs meat, helps pre- 
vent damaging mois- 
ture loss and_ freezer- 
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AND JUICY TENDERNESS 


burn. High protection 
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SHELF PAPERS 


Keep your kitchen 
gay with these colorful 
shelf papers. They’re 
smooth and shiny... 
lie flat...shed dust. 
Pick the pastel or bright 
color that suits your 
room for Spring. 


DUSTING PAPERS 


Dust and polish at the same 
time with these sanitary throw- 
away papers. 


When you cook... 





KVP Pie Tapes keep 
juices jx the pie, out of 
the oven. KVP Baking 
Cups save pan greasing, 
give you perfect shapes. 
KVP Heavy Waxed pa- 
per is extra-heayy for 
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For Neater, Easier Living look 
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He picked it up with a shout of triumph. 
“T knew it! Lynn! You’re a treasure.” 

She made no reply. He looked up at her, 
gloating; but what he saw on her face made 
him sink down in his chair like a naughty 
schoolboy. His grin began to fade. 

“Oh,” he said. “‘It’s like that, eh?” 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, “I'd like to 
go and apologize to Mr. Prescott.” 

His eyes became extraordinarily bright. 
“You? 

“Yes, sir. I feel ——’ 

He smiled vaguely and pulled at his mus- 
tache. “Forget it,’ he said. “Ill see Prescott 
and do all the apologizing that’s necessary.” 
He blinked, as if this was one of the most un- 
expected things he had ever encountered. 

“You see ——’’ she began, but he inter- 
rupted her. 

“I see. Misunderstanding,”” and he smiled 
at her again, this time affectionately. 

Rees was still waiting in the cubbyhole. 

‘“Now,” he said, as soon as she entered. 
“Can I talk to you now ?” 

Everything was happening too fast. “I 
guess so,” she said. She felt weary and 
frightened. 

He said, his voice wavering as he spoke, 
“‘When is your first free evening? This is kind 
of sudden, but ——” 

They were staring at each other, seeing each 
other with remarkable clarity. She said, “I 
was never old-fashioned before, but could you 
ask me again in a few days’ time?” The jump- 
ing bean, or whatever it was, had leaped up 
and lodged in her throat. “Could you wait 
just a few days, please, and ask me again?” 

“Yes.” He breathed in deeply. ““You bet.” 

“It was swell of you to think of finishing 
that copy on my account. Thank you, Rees.” 

He said, ““You have to make a start some- 
where,” and this remark caused them both to 
burst out laughing. 


> 


Sk Any Woman 


BY MARCELENE COX 


Gree woman, on death of a 
friend: “‘Seemed like everybody liked 
him. He only jest had two enemies any- 
body knowed of—his wife and her 
mother.” 

“Season to taste’ is for seasoned 
cooks only. 


The mark of a good parent is that 
he can have fun while being one. 


Boy, whose mother coilects an- 
tiques: ““Why don’t you fight with 
someone in your own period?” : 

Daughter: “The best way to get men 
to circulate at a party is to put the food 
in one room and the pretty girls in 
another.” 


Rooster, in front of a nest filled with 
colored eggs: ““Mmm! After this those 
hens better stay out of that tulip bed.” 


It often seems to a mother, from the 
weather standpoint, that Saturday is 
the worst day out of every seven. 


Pre-teeners: Too young to drive a 
car, 
Too old to stay where 
they are. 


Another gray hair in mother’s head 
accounted for: “Have you seen my 
skirt, mother? I’ve looked in all my 
chairs and can’t find it.” 


The better the cook, the fewer the 
peelings. 
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She walked out with Janet at fi 
caught in the stream of girls hun 
“Good night, Nancy,” Miss ] 
from the reception desk; “good 
good night, Gail; good night, Ma 
night, Abby;”’ and then—“good 
good night, Lynn.” % 

“Good night, Evelyn,” Janet 

“Good night, Evelyn,” Lynn e 

They went down in the crowd 
shoulder to shoulder. “You k 
whispered in her ear, “the cre 
happen here all the time; but 3 
have fun.” 

“You sure can,” Lynn said wi 

The elevator bounced sligh 
off, and the doors opened. Lynn 
being pushed out, separated from 
that way,” Janet called to 
called back “So do I.” But b 
get together Lynn suddenly s 
tall figure waiting at the co 
of elevators, and she went wr 
lessly through the crowd tow: 
seized his arm, and then stood 
kiss his cheek. 3 

“You darling!’ she said. “Ye 
to come and wait for me.” 
called, “Janet!” but to her 
Janet had disappeared. 

““Who’s Janet?’’ her father 

“My friend,” she said, huggin 

They began to walk out of th 
ing. “And how was your first 
asked, trying to match her st 
walking quickly and lightly. 

“Wonderful,” she said. “Oh 
She thought of Janet and she tho 
Of course! It had been precisely y 
anticipated. The beginning of life 
ning of adventure. 

“Tet’s get a taxi,” she said. “I'll pa 


When a woman gathers the | loo} 
ends she may tie a beau. ‘ 
’ 


From the Goungeste we gather that) 
“‘square”’ is someone who never mak¢ 
the inner circle. 





Keeping a boy in the house in §| prin 
is like trying to keep a poached egg 0 
toast. oi 


A woman driver is a person wh 
when obeying every rule, is blame 
for slowing down some man who isn’ | | 

i. 
Entertaining: Putting your best foo ’ 
forward. 


At first a boy looks up to his fathe) } 
then across to his dad, and ‘nna dow! \ 
to his “‘old man.’ 

i 

Traffic: A lot of cars moving fas| 

until your car joins them. 


Every potential male parent shoul 
determine early in life how many chil} 
dren he can be responsible for wathou 
losing his poise, equilibrium, financl4) — 
status and civil liberties. One way t) — 
estimate the number that can be handle 
with distinction is to experiment 4] 
baby sitter or big uncle on othe 
people’s children. 


' 





» 





2 
Almost the saddest words ever ul) — 
tered about school were said by a sma iP 
inoffensive boy in an overcrowde\) 
room, “I don’t think the teacher kno 
I’m there.” 


‘ 





Fast, easy way to clean pans—BRILLO! 
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here’s polishing soap 
right in every 





No soaking! No hard scrubbing! 


‘Cleans and shines pans—faster! The greasiest, 
‘scorchiest skillet is no problem for Brillo® Soap 
Pads! These sturdy, metal-fiber pads go after cooked- 
‘on food with vim .. . just zip off burned-on crust. 


Every pad loaded with special polishing soap! 
Yes, Brillo not only cuts grease fast—it shines pans 
bright! Because the soap that’s in every Brillo 
‘Soap Pad contains jeweler’s polish! You'll find 
Brillo gives your pans, your oven and stove burners 
quick, easy, shiny clean-ups! That’s because Brillo 
—of all types of cleansers tested—gives twice the 
‘Shine in half the time! 


BRILLO Soap Pads (red box) 
Soap-filled pads 
BRILLO Cleanser (green box) 
Pads plus cake of polishing soap 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Thriftier! 5 and!I2 pad boxes— Twice the shine—in half the time! 
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how to get ready 





for a trip to Europe 


What to take . . . Mary Gordon of TWA 
will tell you that the secret of traveling light 
is to select mix-and-match separates . . . colors 
that go together clothes that resist 
wrinkles, wash in a jiffy, need no ironing. 
Mary Gordon’s booklet “Basic Travel Ward. 
robes” will help you be fashion-right, travel- 
right no matter where you go. 


How to pack... Ask Mary Gordon of TWA 
for her leaflet on “Packing Tips.” It will help 
you pack in a third of the space... show you 
how to avoid repacking while on your trip. By 
following Mary Gordon’s hints, you will need 
fewer bags, be freer from clothes worries. 


How to go... Fly TWA, of course. and in a 
few short hours be in Europe, where a friendly 
rW A hostess meets you at the airport... 
assists you through customs , 


SSIS . explains 
foreign money 


ney . . . provides shopping hints. 
In fact, TWA gives you the finest servic 


6 
abroad... 


- Service that makes you feel at home 
mm any country. Ask your travel agent. local 
rw A office or Mary Gordon about tours that 
fit your time and budget. You'll be surprised 
how little a European trip costs via TWA, 


Mary Gordon, Dept. J-44 


Trans World Airlines. 380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the followin ‘ free 

booklets NAME2——____. 
3asic Travel Wardrobes 

O Packing Tips ADDRESS 

0 See Europe for $10 a Day 

O Skyliner Tours of FE urone Cry... 
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Are you tired of the dust and the heat 
An air conditioner will help keep you clean and cod 


re you considering 
ar conditioning? 


By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


Te year, rapidly moving within the 
American householder’s happy reach is 
that wonderful contribution to cooler, 
cleaner living, the modern air conditioner. 
How available are air conditioners? How 
much do they cost? What will they do? Are 
they hard to install? 

The answers are encouraging. So much so 
that even in many moderate-priced homes 
now being built air conditioning is standard 
equipment, not only to combat heat but for 
year-round cleanliness and controlled ven- 
tilation. 

For those of us who are not building, there 
are efficient models in a range of sizes, for 
immediate installation, to create a heavenly 
cool oasis in any desired part of the house. 
For those who are building new homes, there 
are combination year-round air conditioners 
which provide heat in the winter and cool- 
ness in the summer. 

Here are the air-conditioning questions 
most often asked: 


How much do air conditioners cost?- 


The price varies not only with the size, but 
with the special features included. Condi- 
tioners are rated in horsepower. The small- 
est basic window unit (74 hp) sells for about 
$200. At the upper end of the scale are 1 !s-hp 
room coolers for from $550 to over $750. In 
this last group are consoles that fit in front of 
the window and are made to look like a piece 
of fine furniture. 


How big a unit do I need? 


The size of the area to be cooled is the 
most important single factor in choosing the 
right size. But there are other influences to 
consider, too, such as the number of win- 
dows, whether outside walls are exposed to 
sun, type of construction, and the average 
weather conditions in your area. Dealers 
have charts which take these into considera- 
tion, so when you go shopping for an air 
conditioner it is well to go armed with exact 
information about your rooms. 

Let us say that your living room is 12’ x 
16’, and your bedroom 10’ x 14’, and that 
you have average 8’ ceilings. Since the num- 
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ber of square feet in each room| 
200, you would probably get a 
ice from a small unit. Here are som 
installations in Central United § 
larger areas, still with 8’ ceilings: 
200—350 square feet: 12 hp 
350—5S00 square feet: *4 hp 
500—700 square feet (18 x 28’ of 
a big room!): 1 hp : 
800—900 square feet: 1'2 hp 


Can the conditioner just be plu 
in on existing electrical circuit?) 


All air conditioners must have of 
tric service if they are to operate 
best. The two smallest sizes (14 hp all 
use electric service like that SUP F, 
small home appliances. However. 
conditioner should not be plugged 
circuit that is already overloaded 
devices and lights. The largest un 
have special wiring similar to that 
electric range, water heater or 
dryer. In some communities, vol 
quirements are established by code. 
wiring is old and heavily loaded, it i! 
have a new circuit. This will save |" 
fuses, and assure good operation, |{l@ 
larly in very hot weather when yc}? 
want your conditioner to be perfor 
fortless, cool miracles. 


What about installation? 


If yours is a house with double-hu 
dows, fitting a room air conditioner |# 
is simple. With the unit comes a kit fo 
ing it to standard windows up to 4 
The fee for installation varies with lo 
ditions. An average installation mi\ 
from $20 to $35. Small units are oftel)” 
by homeowners in less than two 
there are no complications. Since exa¢ 
is most important, however, from tht 
point of both efficiency and econom)™ 
eration, it might be well, except in /* 
of the most accomplished amateur, t 
professional help. An expert will knq® 
much weather stripping is indicated 
trol those delicate, but unwanted, st) 
of hot air into your air-controlled p4)* 








incoming air that many users 
operation the year round. House 
>comes easier and hay-fever suffer- 

























sures you that your favorite tem- 
«ill be ready and waiting for you at 
< ime you have predetermined. 


th does it cost 
air conditioner? 


e authorized charge is from $3.50 
nonthly, depending on the size of 
it Your own local electric company 
jou figures based on actual use of 
its in your community. 


h upkeep is needed? 


‘ts have filters that are easily re- 
ome are tossed out and replaced 
ed, while others are washed un- 
g water, re-treated and then put 


Id be cleaned or replaced two or 
s. Do not try to use the unit with- 
ters. 

ie instructions from the manufac- 
-fully. If oiling is called for, better 
the dates on your household cal- 
e inside cabinet can be cleaned 
(rouble by going over the surface 
f the polishes made for kitchen ap- 
e outdoor part may be harder to 
at least once a year it should be 
“y cleaned with a long, tapering 
‘a vacuum-cleaner tool so that air 
e free and open. 


pssary for the conditioner 
't into the room? 


‘ere are now attractive cabinets de- 
fit flush with the window on the in- 
at curtains and draperies can be 
oothly in front of them. Such 4 unit, 
extends outside the house farther 
ve that take more space inside the 
important consideration to those 
in the house appearance from the 
nd to those who live in communi- 
> codes limit the distance cabinets 


orget, forget! they counseled 
me. 


No lad is worth your sorrow. 
ind you are young .. . and 


| there will be 


; 
A new love on the morrow, 


ind oh, I heard but could not 
heed. 


| My tears, as yours, spilled 
over. 


low should they know, so gone 
from need, 


The meaning of the lover? 


‘or who had loved so dear as I? 
And who had loved so true? 


built bookcases and cabinets to fit around 
their air conditioners and tie them in with 
the rest of the room’s furnishings. One cau- 
tion on this score: be very certain to leave 
necessary openings for grills and louvers. 

Many of the new cabinets are finished with 
soft neutral greens, grays or tans. One model 
even offers the option of covering the case, if 
desired, with fabrics to match the draperies 
or decorative scheme of the room! 


Can I use an air cooler 
in casement windows? 


There are several units made especially for 
casement windows. One type, for example, 
fits into the vertical space of one window sec- 
tion. Another has a horizontal cabinet, but 
the extension that goes through the window 
is kept to a 10’x14'%” size, so that but one 
pane of glass in the average casement win- 
dow need be removed. There are ways of 
adapting regular units to casement windows, 
but unless the work is done by homeowners, 
they double or triple the usual installation 
cost. 


In a new house, how much would year- 
round air conditioning add to the cost? 


For a small house, six to eight rooms, an 
air-conditioning unit can be installed for 
about $1000 more than the cost of the heat- 
ing unit only. This assumes the same series of 
pipes and ducts are used for heating in winter 
and cooling in summer, thereby doubling 
their usefulness, and your comfort. 


Is it wise to put central 
air conditioning in an old house? 


If you have a warm-air system, the duct 
work may be adapted to handle a cooling op- 
eration too. In this case, the cost is similar to 
that of putting a system in a new house. 
However, as a rule it is costly to convert an 
old heating system to all-year use. In an old 
house, individual room conditioners may be 
a better solution. 


What are the advantages 
of a water-cooled system? 


The large units for cooling an entire house 
need either a supply of water to carry off the 
heat, or a special way of exhausting the heat 
into the air. Where water is available econom- 
ically, the used water may be discarded or 
sprinkled on lawns or flower beds. However, 
in some communities where water is costly or 
scarce, it can be used over and over in a 
water-cooling tower which adds to the instal- 
lation cost. These are not attractive in them- 
selves, but often can be hidden by shrubbery. 
For areas where the use of water for air con- 
ditioning is prohibited or water rates are 
high, there are air-cooled systems. These use 
more electricity to operate than the water- 
cooled units, but usually are simpler and less 
expensive to install. END 


SONG FOR A GIRL IN TEARS 


BY PATRICIA MARTIN 


How blest, I thought, if I 
should die, 


No dawn to dread anew. 


Though time, for long, was all 
I had 
And time moved dark and 
slow, 
A day came on that was not sad, 


A night that was not woe. 


Dear girl in love, dear child 
of grief, 
To this hard truth hold fast 


Though yet it seems beyond 


belief: 


First love is not last. 
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... and your hair grows lovelier 


Conti’s olive oil castile 
restores the NATURAL OIL BALANCE 


of your hair 


Your first shampoo proves it. Conti Castile Shampoo 
is scientifically good for your hair. End detergent 
dryness with its natural oil conditioning. Made with 
imported olive oil, Conti recaptures the bright 
natural luster .. . the caressing softness. Your hair 


takes and holds waves beautifully, without damage 





to hair coloring. Why have dry, wispy, hard-to-manage 
hair? Conti Castile Shampoo will make it lovelier. \ 


Regular size, 57¢. fos 4 





SHAMPOO ey CONTI 


. Olive OL 


CASTILE 


made with olive oil 





USED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS. “Conti is our regular 
salon shampoo,” says famous Emile—Rockefeller Center. 





“It is a favorite with leading hair stylists everywhere.” 
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found out. Marcia began to believe any desir- Pour 2 tablespoons currant je 

ABOUT MARCIA able man was unattainable, to doubt that she cranberry sauce melted with 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 could hold anyone’s love or approval, and to orange juice, over the ham slie 

avoid any meaningful relationship that might eee ee 

arcia herself w ave been willing tocook date was chilled by her mother’s criticalness _ test her. roan are ng: uy ay ee - Pillin with 

Na oe ee each enuba in the and her father’s well-meaning but bluff humor _She is loyal to her nae isc deeply eee SL a a cut gre 

home, and she gave up the idea. Marcia’shome _ in telling the boy Marcia was “unfriendly. ciative of ee ae ne a Sra ao p P , 

was a good home in every material sense. She From a total of such experiences, through alize, however, t at ee _ a ie oO sd 
had her vitamins, but her emotional deficiency high-school and college years, she was unable tively Ca nO a aaa ee eat . Sift together 114 fl 

began to show up early. to talk easily with boys, to know how to flirtor understanding them better. By eing able 2 oe er 4 ae our, 

When her cousins began to date (in mid- ‘“‘how to be a girl.” Even at nineteen, when a evaluate both their good and bad points, she meal, eres a, ing powd 
\ boy Marcia idolized sat beside her in the x a me her eee forget the past, and ang lee a“ hee 7 ! 

ic requests to her brothers to “help out — brary, she felt compelled to leave. A feeling of call the uture her own. ; zh—like | 
Dees not helpful under the Se inferiority will often be extended, in just such a Her decision to move to California was an ae Add a cup ee at 
stances. Marcia’s one important high-school way, into what we might call a fear of being excellent one. For the first time, informal at- gether quickly until all the 
—___— mosphere, outdoor living and greater variety 
of young people all helped release her inhibi- 
tions. For the first time, too, she shared an 
apartment with friends her own age, and began 
meeting men who asked for dates. Marcia’s 
warmth and charm were working for her de- 
spite past difficulties, and she made tremen- 
dous progress before her next obstacle, when, 
with some alarm, she found herself engaged 
to Bill. To stay on the safe side, she called 
off all marriage plans. It was even safer, after 
that, to take refuge in group activities. But 
her current feeling that she cannot get to 
know men well comes from the very fact that 
she is going through the “‘gang” stage usually 
experienced in the teens. It’s frustrating to be 
one of the crowd, but it doesn’t threaten her 
with the need to decide on one man as a 
mate. Marcia has begun to see her dilemma, 
but sees no answer either way. 

We're beginning to work on the answers. 
Unknowingly, Marcia limits herself to men 
who are impersonal, just pals. One of her 
first steps will be to widen her circle of men 
friends. She is also beginning to change her ap- 
pearance, emphasizing femininity for the first 
time. And she has begun to add to her social 


® accomplishments. 
Conlon Marcia’s ‘‘aggressive” rating, though not a 
WAM cle. matter of concern in her case, is a clue we’ll 
work on further as we keep in mind her com- 
enuine break-resigtant petitive training as a child. So many girls have 
g been brought up to believe they must outdo 
® boys at home or in school and compete with 
me mac dinnerware men in work. But marriage is a co-operative 
| enterprise if there ever was one, and men sense 


Tinne, and shy away from a lack of co-operation. 
Min, Wa Ve 


i] (We’ll remind Marcia, for example, that while 
a "a 
I Me ff." 
Mn, Ma, 
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teens), Marcia was twelve, and her mother’s 
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winning in tennis can be exhilarating, playing 
for love often has deeper rewards.) 

Many of the men Marcia meets right now 
have resistances to marriage similar to her 
own. Our next step will be to help her discrimi- 
nate. By understanding herself better, she will 
be able to recognize men as individuals. Her 
friendships will become more promising, 
closer to her desire—a lasting relationship with 
one man she loves, who loves her. 


New-fashioned dinnerware by the makers of 
famous Boontonware. Beautiful! Defies 
breakage*. . . safe in automatic washers— 
because it’s made of Melmac molding 
material. See it! Get It! You'll love it! 





* Free replacement if any dish breaks, cracks or chips 
in normal household use within one year from date 
of purchase, guaranteed by the maker. 





THE YEAR’S 
AT THE SPRING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68 


To clean atter 
ashy / 

















Just rinse and 
serve the molds without the dilled smoked squeeze, and 
salmon, 11% teaspoons chopped fresh dill| ~ } t’s clean 
may be added to the cucumber mixture. through and 


Ree tanec ee . fers 2 through! Can 
First catch your dill.) But I will say that be sieniea 


embroidered with the gold ornaments of by boiling. 5 
salmon, this service is as effective as epaulets lovely colors 
on an admiral. Arrange a couple of buttered _..handy sizes 
triangles of pumpernickel bread alongside. from 19¢. 


PLANKED BROILED HAM 


Score (this means slit the fat so it won’t curl 
up and look like a last year’s old autumn 
| leaf) the fat around a 114"-thick center-cut 
slice of ready-to-eat ham. The choice pick. 
| Place on an oven-and-flame-proof platter. 
Broil 10 minutes on one side, turn and broil 
10 minutes longer. Drain off excess fat. Beat 
2 egg yolks into 3 cups well-seasoned mashed 
| potatoes that have been made as usual with 
hot milk and butter or margarine, and with 
a pastry tube pattern this around the edge 
of the platter. [f you do not have a pastry 
tube, make one of heavy white paper shaped 


LOOK for this ov 
package ...it ith 
the only genuin) 

lasting Du Pont. 

























Mena ced trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company, N.Y, 99, | to a cone. About the only difference is that 
N. » SUPP r of felmac Molding Comp unds fo manufacturers who fashion | one you push, the other you punch. A shell REG.U.S PAT. OFF 
gh quality dinnerware in a variety of designs and colors. Boontonware Belle sate se ; low 
shown here, is an exclusive design of Boonton Molding Cor Berne (btetig | design is very nice. Now stud the mashed BETTER THINGS FOR BETTE 





potatoes with slivered blanched almonds. 


. .. THROUGH CHEMIS 







































», the dry ingredients. Turn out on 
- jured board and knead the dough 
enuously—a little kneading an- 
» yr roll out the dough to 34” thick- 
with a floured 2” biscuit cutter. 
eased baking sheet. Bake in a 


,/00k back as we grow a little older 
aiber the darnedest things. Take 
fi example. Do you who play con- 
+remember when we played a game 
Hige whist’? We indulged in such 
“May I bridge you, partner?” And 
ere so-called conventions that you 
« pasted in your hat, so complicated 
“4ly balled up in your mind that re- 
took a licking before it got up 
dnd of steam. Very distressing. And 
ly awful handicaps were dreamed 
2 us toss on our pallets at night, 
in the midnight sun. 


hat is now our everyday life. One 
i he salad, as welcome today as con- 
4. and cars to our streamlined enter- 


GREEN SALAD 


ie, water cress and sliced radishes 
sp lettuce and romaine and toss 
-seasoned French dressing. And 
cold as the milkman’s ears on a 
nter morning. 


n extra and unexpected dividend 
ay), the fruit arrangement called 





Bees 


2)ss you say, the more people 
ber. —FENELON 


BEER eaee 


‘ted. In fact, I voted for that. To be 

I was the one who suggested it, but 
down. Some people have so little 
'n. But if your appetite lags or grows 
jing at a certain point, why shouldn’t 
)igain in high gear by helping your- 
 iberal hand to —— 


os 
- 


eer 






JREE-FRUIT GARLAND: 


‘quarter a fresh pineapple length- 
move the core. Slice the pineapple 
/n-shaped pieces. And don’t tangle 
| any razor-edge inside hideaways. 
sliced pineapple add 1 tablespoon 
fresh mint (use scissors for this) 
» sugar if the pineapple is tart. And 
apple, it will be. Or, easier yet, 
| to frozen or canned pineapple 
hill well. Prepare for serving and 
irt fresh strawberries. Sweeten with 
(drained from canned maraschino 
utrange a garland of fruits in your 
hallow glass bowl, using 114 cups 
lless or split and seeded grapes in 
, then a circle of sweetened straw- 
'd an outer circle of minted pine- 
‘nish with sprigs of mint. It does a 
this way. 





vith me? I hope so, because you’re 
ig Surprise—to you. I’ve been plan- 
ever so long. What? Oh, I thought 
it by this time. It is that I’m putting 
S on dessert right where they be- 
vad of letting them in with the few 
soup or vegetables, squash and 
icularly. Can you gild the garland? 
»iece where poetic license is in order, 
| the Three-Fruit Garland with none 









ORANGE-CREAM CAKES 


Make up a batter from 1 package yellow 
cake mix and bake according to directions 
on the package, in tiny muffin pans, 134” 
in diameter. You may hit a more ambitious 
key and make your own spongecake receipt; 
or the white cupcakes we used to make to- 
gether are top-shelf for filled cupcakes. When 
cooled, cut caps out of the tops of the cup- 
cakes with a pointed knife. Cut off underside 
of caps. Fill hollows with honey-orange cream 
filling and top with the caps. Dust with con- 
fectioners’ sugar. The batter from | package 
cake mix will make 6 or 7 dozen tiny cup- 


cakes, so you may want to make half the 
batter into a one-layer cake or several large 
cupcakes. Make the amount of filling accord- 
ing to the number of your cakes. 
Honey-Orange Cream Filling: Whip 1 cup 
heavy cream until it, not your arm, is stiff. 
Add 1% cup honey and 2 teaspoons grated 
orange rind. Beat until it stands in soft peaks. 


Last words. We are come now to another 
spring. Had a good many such, counting the 
years that have passed. Counting up to twenty, 
to be exact. How many i’s I have dotted and 
how many ?’s I have crossed in that long spell 
of time, to get my message across to you! 
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Twenty years we have spent—not all of us—to- 
gether. But the ranks have filled each year; and 
what good years they have been—for me, and 
I hope for you. You have done a lot to make 
them so, and to you all I say “Thank you.” 


To Robert. To Robert, too, [should say one 
word of gratitude. He has gone with unsung 
songs in his heart to join the others in fields of 
asphodel beside the still waters where the im- 
mortals dwell, and I think he hears me now, 
clear and sharp in theeventide where itis always 
new and lovely, where forever and forever “‘the 
year’s at the spring, and day’s at the morn”... . 
and “‘all’s right with the world.””, Your ANNIE 





ood came up. Three-Ring Circus | 











HIS revolutionary new concept in 

kitchen design offers you a cus- 
tom kitchen, individually planned at 
a mass-production price. 

First, select the Diana ensemble 
sink with bowl arrangement best 
suited to your needs. 

Add the facilities you want from 
a wide variety of sizes and styles in 
Diana-style Youngstown Kitchens 
base units ... such as the new tray 
cabinets, the mixer-grinder cabinet 
and the cutlery base cabinet. 

Finally, complete your dream 
kitchen by adding from a, host of 
additional Diana-style Youngstown 
Kitchens base units, wall cabinets 
and utility and variety units. 


Diana-style Youngstown Kitchens 
units are of sturdy steel—to last a 
housetime. 

Stainless steel back-splash and 
front trim on Diana ensemble sinks 
and other Youngstown Kitchens base 
units contribute graceful lines that 
flow unbroken from unit to unit. 

See your nearby Youngstown 
Kitchens dealer. Let him help you 
plan your dream kitchen. See, also, 
Youngstown Kitchens ‘Decorator’s 
Handbook.” See how beautiful, yet 
practical, your dream kitchen can be. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 





Cabinets of steel for lasting appeal. 


ee SS et ee ee 


New Diana:style Youngstown Kitchens 


MORE KITCHEN FEATURES THAN EVER 
BEFORE IN ANY GIVEN SPACE! 


we 






Enjoy a custom kitchen, a Diana-style 
Youngstown Kitchen now ... at a low mass- 
production price. 





*F.H.A. terms. Plus instal- 
lation. Slightly higher in the 
West and South. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, consult the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory under “Kitchen Equipment 
—Household,” or “Kitchen Cabinets,” or call Western 
Union, Operator 25. 
Youngstown Kitchens, Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
Dept. L-454, Warren, Ohio 
Please send newest kitchen-planning, decoration ideas. 
! enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. (No stamps, please.) 
| plan to build a house (J | plan to buy a house [J 
| plan to modernize [J 





NAME (Please print) 











ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
COUNTY STATE 
© 1954 Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
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LADIES’ HOM 
ay 


1:22 p 
CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? © 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 ‘ 
nervousness I giggled too. Anyway, Dan dle of his monologue, he got aj 
suddenly noticed I was wearing slacks. He managed to escape upstairs. A 
didn’t stop to think. He just reacted. His later Dan passed out on the sofa wit 
face turned red, then white. He bounced cigarette in his hand and set fire to 
across the room. He tore Irene’s slacks off me, ions. Oh, it wasn’t a serious fire: bj 
threw them in the fire, and left me huddled on I got downstairs, he had it out 
the sofa in my underwear. Immediately he was__ plained. At once he flew into 
sorry, but sorry wasn’t good enough. The _ structive rage. He smashed every redial) | 
weekend and my marriage ended right there. two favorite albums. Bobby wa 4H 
“Frankly, I can’t imagine why Dan is fight- started to cry. I ran upstairs to ¢ | 
ing the divorce and wants me back,” she said. rN 
“Unless it’s because he misses his household A: that point, Dan vanishe : 
slave, his echo, his audience. He abuses me in premises. Next evening at dinn 
private and insults me in public. Our sexual appeared. He looked fairly wel 
relationship long ago became too dreary to carrying the bracelet. I think Dar 
describe. I used to be as loving as any other _ to fall into his arms in delight an 
wife. I'm naturally affectionate. My affection was not in a forgiving mood. 
= for Dan was drowned in alcohol. duced a quart of bourbon and 
“IT can’t bear to have my husband touch me for me. When I refused it—as 
= would—he threatened to drink 


when he drinks. It’s then Dan loses all his inhi- 
bitions. Two years ago I put a lock on my bed- 
room door. The lock did no good. Dan kicked 
down the door. I put on a second lock, a third. 
The same thing happened. Afterward, Dan’s 
regret was undoubtedly sincere. He would beg 
for my forgiveness. His apologies did not re- 
store my self-respect. 

“IT loved Dan once,” she said. ‘““When 
we were married, he was perfect in my eyes. 
I was only seventeen at the time, childish, 


himself. He did take four straigh 
then informed me of an appointr 
made for both of us. Waiting at z 
night club was a group of prosp 
investors. Dan shaved and showel 
me into a strapless evening dress. A 
club my bracelet and I were intr 
dozen people. What the other wom 
of me, I don’t know. The men i 
who were drinking, too, were am 







inexperienced. Other seemedtot 
people warned me Dan . by Dan 
was difficult, that he : was impr 
iG h een iu S was moody, arrogant, diamon 
domineering. I didn’t War is a bad thing, but to submit to I was 
see it that way. Actu- the dictation of other states is worse. comfo! 


ally, I was attracted by Freedom, if we hold fast to it, will ul- barrassed. ||) 


of Peter Pan 





his masculinity, his timately restore our losses, but sub- “Tm f y} 
ambition—the self-as- mission will mean permanent less of dispositior | 
sertiveness I mistook all that we value. Those of you who clined to: 
sh apes a for strength. At first I call yourselves men of peace, | say of least : 
was thrilled by his de- you are not safe uniess you have men Lucy : 
termination to shut of action at your side. into m Be 
j out the world and THUCYDIDES whole 2 
be autiful keep me to himself. For y I 
Afterward I began have his y 
to feel stifled—as thing. Wh 
future ihoucbemmeeaaitiel: mandedjill 





Adds flattering fullness to your bustline 


confidentially—without pads or puffs 


If you’re a less-than-perfect A, B or C cup, 

Hidden Treasure promises there’s a faultless figure 

in your future! You will believe your eyes, when you see 

the lovelier silhouette that only Hidden Treasure 

gives you—without pads, puffs or “cadgets’’! 

Perfect contours are built right into Peter Pan’s 

patented Magicup—nothing to shift, slip or ever wash out! 
‘egular, plunging, strapless and longline styles. 





PETER PAN FOUNDATIONS, ING. + FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MERRY-GO-ROUND OF CANADA, MONTREAL, QUEBEC *a Peter Pan original, Reg. U.S. Pat oF 











ity were being drained away. Drinking is not 
the only trouble with my marriage. I don’t 
claim Dan is drunk all the time; he is often 
sober for long periods, but I live in suspense. 
And I don’t like my husband’s attitude even 
when he’s sober. 

“In our early years together, Dan drank 
very little. We didn’t have the money to pay for 
liquor. We were married during the depression, 
and though Dan had an engineering degree the 
best job he could find was in a filling station. 
Typically enough, he gave me the impression 
he owned the station. Later on, when he estab- 
lished his own business, it was months before I 
was informed. Perhaps Dan thought he would 
fail. | don’t know. My whole marriage has 
been a guessing game. It was only by accident 
I learned Dan had borrowed the money to 
finance our honeymoon and buy me a huge 
engagement diamond. I would have gladly 
skipped the honeymoon and done without the 
ring. | would have preferred to receive my hus- 
band’s faith and confidence. That is something 
Dan cannot understand. 


“ce 

Since I’m a woman, he seems to be con- 
vinced I’m mercenary and grabby, that he can 
“uy my admiration and my love. I’m handed 
the frosting on the cake, but I would rather 
share a loaf of bread. I’m treated like a dim- 
witted child or a gold-digging mistress. Dan 
chooses my clothes. I wish you could be 
around someday when Dan marches me into 
a department store, summons a clerk in a 
lordly manner, and demands the best and 
most expensive clothes to decorate me. His 
taste is good, but mine is not considered. Any- 
how, maybe I would rather have a new rug 
for Bobby’s room than a new coat for myself. 
Dan doesn’t think of that. 

“The story of my diamond bracelet,” she 
said, ““may be enlightening. One night about 
a year ago Dan went on a talking jag that 
lasted for hours. He painted rainbow pictures 
of our future, promised me a_ten-room 
Mansion and a swimming pool. In the mid- 


When Dan wanted to make lo 
love. If Dan wanted to rusho 
instead of eating dinner, I put 
oven and went with him. When 
household budget, he vetoed 
we had no budget. / | 
“Dan chose our friends, our recreat 


live and how long we were to live | 
nineteen years I’ve lived in fourt 


lived in a house only seven weeks 
I would get to like a place, Dan w 


Usually we moved into a bigger hous 
was no consolation since I had no | 
permanence. I couldn’t even plana de) 
scheme or plant a garden. : 
“T like to plan ahead. Dan likes to) 
pulsively. For inirteen years I followe 
impulses. I wasn’t working and we) 
children. I could devote all my thoy) 
pleasing him. I wanted a baby practice 
the first, but Dan wasn’t interested in; 
ing a family. Extravagant in evel 
he would mutter about the expense 
sponsibility of children. At long last 
him around. és 
“From the day of Bobby’s bitt 
showed he wasn’t fond of his son. 
ish, unreasonable. He took the © 
baby could be introduced into a hon 
out fuss, without bother, without ch 
had much less time to spend with him 
‘~~anted more of my time. His sex Id 
increased, although my interest in 
minished both by fatigue and by ne 
ence to our child. 7% 
“During those days, his drin 
intolerable. He’d got drunk before 


objectionable way. Busy as I was wit) 


I noticed he was throwing all con 


winds. I begged him to stop drinkil | 


times he went on the wagon. Invarlapl 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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ANY MOMENT NOW 
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eee SHELL WANT 


Any moment now . . . her pretty little head will be spinning with 
warm homesome thoughts. Candlelight, firelight, Community! The 
boy won’t quite know how he got there—but he’ll be helping her 
pick their pattern, for keeps. And if the jeweler smiles slightly as 
he tells them about Community’s pure silver “Overlay” (for long, 
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RORLESLOT. 
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long wear) and the serrated edge on every knife (for easy cutting), 
it’s a kindly smile. He knows how many happy homes have been 
launched with their full quota of Community. He knows a dinner 
service for 8 in a most impressive anti-tarnish chest won’t break 


the boy’s budget at $59.75. 


Note to Mother: If the youngsters are taken care of, perhaps it’s your mo- 
ment, too, to choose an extra set of gleaming Community.* Five famous 
patterns at your jeweler’s—and there’s one you'll love, that’s sure! 


*TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. COPYRIGHT 1954, ONEIDA LTD. 








It’s Hawaiian party time...with DOLE H 


awail greets you with a feast of flavor from 


JLE’S own sunny pineapple fields. At your grocer s now—DOLE Pineapple Juice, Slices, Chunks, Tidbits, 


Crushed, Spears and Fruit Cocktail. And wonderful en-Fresh Chunks and Concentrated Juice. 


Be sure it’s Hawaiian...Be sure it’s DOLE 
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*Ince he made a public scene because 
by along on a two-day automobile 
©) of leaving him with my aunt. Dan 
wanted to leave Bobby behind, 
e wanted to take him along. 
and I both need some peace, some 
in our lives. Dan should realize 
should stop fighting the divorce and 
natter of our financial support. I 
ing Dan for money. I must. The 
alimony I’ve requested seems rea- 
me. According to my lawyer, I'm 
a property division. For three 
an has kept stalling. He hasn’t 
ethis business or done anything. If-I 
ort Bobby and myself, I would. But 
eld a job. I’ve looked everywhere 
y) no Openings. Obviously we can’t 
amping out in a single room with 
1 She owes two months’ rent her- 
mised to pay it. 
slleft Dan,” Lucy said, “‘I haven’t re- 
Jenny in cash from him. I have re- 
yensive bouquets of flowers almost 
impanied by special-delivery letters 
Wwe returned unread. I’m not going 
in. Ecan no 
fe with the 


BEBEBAE 


father’s business in Chicago was wiped out, 
with the result that I was jerked out of prep 
school to spend my teens on a run-down farm 
in northern Illinois. My father went com- 
pletely to pieces when he lost his business— 
believe me, my mother didn’t let him forget 
his failure—and I had to work on the farm to 
see my two sisters through high school. 
Neither sister ever said thank you. Those days 
I lived in terror I would miss out on college, 
and I didn’t get there till I was twenty-one. My 
engineering degree—the scrap of paper for 
which I'd sweated blood—got me picked fora 
filling-station job from among two hundred 
other scared and hungry applicants. 


“a 

Wri I married Lucy, I was earning fif- 
teen dollars a week. I wore a pair of borrowed 
shoes on our honeymoon, and after I returned 
them I stuffed paper in the only pair I owned 
to keep out the weather. Lucy never knew. 
Why should she? I was the man, the bread- 
winner. 

“To shield and protect Lucy, to take care 
of her, has always been a major objective of 
mine. I’m too well acquainted with the rough 
stuff of competition to be willing to let her in 
on any part of it. enjoy my present business. 
But it is a speculative 
business—I manufac- 
ture prefabs, trailers 
and promote housing 











I want to 









powerful 
tyou could 
trucks be- 
#It isn’t my 
run up a 
orist bill. 
10 point in 


J 


Spinoza, one of the wisest of men, 
and who lived consistently in accord- 
ance with his own wisdom, advised 
men to view passing events under the 
aspect of eternity. Those who can 
learn to do this will find a painful 
present much more bearable than it 
would otherwise be. They can see it 
as a passing moment, a discord to be 
resolved, a tunnel to be traversed. A 
small child who has hurt himself 
weeps as if the world contained noth- 


_ ing but sorrow, because his mind is 


confined to the present. A man who 
has learned wisdom from Spinoza can 
see even a lifetime of suffering as a 
passing moment in the lifetime of hu- 
manity. And the human race itself 
from its obscure beginning to its un- 
known end is only a minute episode 
in the life of the universe. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: 
New Hopes for a Changing World 


developments. Anda 
speculative business is 
a rat race. You can 
win or you can lose. 
You either swim or 
you sink, and you sink 
mighty fast.” 

Perspiration was 
glistening on his fore- 
head. 

““Lucy complains 
about my _ drinking. 
Sure, she has a right 
to. But she knows 
nothing of the tensions 
I undergo. They’re 
partly incidental to my 
personal make-up, of 
course. One day I feel 
fine and dandy, and 
the next day—bang— 
I feel as though the 
world had me by the 


) separation 
nt. 
say Lucy 
her griev- 
admitted. 
t too much 
er my belt—it seems to creep up on 
Marly of late years—I’m not myself. 
Ss into me. Lucy should understand 















my top. But it wasn’t the loan ex- 
the bad fishing luck that really 
y whisky devil. It wasn’t even the 

as Lucy’s attitude. The fact that 
tick with me, I guess, was the thing. 


‘sed to be so different,” he said. 
‘Il you about the first time I ever saw 
nineteen years ago and the picture 
“nped on my brain as though a die 
‘Dut it there. Lucy was on the beach, 
green-and-white sun suit, and she 
hy. She looked like a little girl who 
_ be protected and looked after. 
it I want,’ I thought; ‘there’s my 
S my wife.’ 

ted aside the fact that I was in no 
O marry. I’m always willing to 
Fovided the odds are right. Finan- 
c nowhere. Just a cocky ambitious 
P hard-won education of no value 
le. 

“epression was tough on lots of 


| Was certainly tough on me. My 


ooo) ojojoiooolo|olole 


thrdat. Perhaps I’ve 
just bought a carload 
of material at a bar- 
gain, but suddenly I 
don’t believe it’s a bar- 
gain any more. I’m skeptical—the deal was 
too easy. I need a drink. I see an absolutely 
secure option slip away from me. I see my- 
self a failure like my father. I need another 
drink. 

“Everybody in my crowd drinks. I drop in 
a bar of an afternoon to pick up the news and 
trade lies with the next fellow; | maneuver to 
sell him five hundred prefabs and he deploys 
to sell me ten thousand tires and life takes 
on a little glitter. False glitter, maybe, but 
nevertheless—glitter. Then I go home and 
Lucy greets me like Carrie Nation in person. 
Sometimes, with luck, I can get her to take a 
cocktail. Nowadays the only time she’s sex- 
ually responsive is when she’s had a few drinks. 
Otherwise she pushes me away. 

“Lucy used to be warm and tender, under- 
standing. In the years before Bobby came along 
I was bulwarked by a marriage anybody 
could envy. Lucy measured up to nearly all 
my dreams. She wasn’t much of a cook or 
housekeeper, but that didn’t matter to me. She 
gave me everything else. What I wanted, she 
wanted. Now when I move her to a bigger, 
better house—I want the best for Lucy—she 
acts offended. She now turns up her nose at a 
diamond bracelet, and objects because I like 
to show her off to my friends and associates. 
Lucy doesn’t appreciate the necessity of put- 
ting up a front at certain times. At one single 
party—of which she has complained bitterly 
because I had too many drinks—I arranged the 
financing for my biggest prefab development 
to date. The development I’m working on 
now. I drank to keep up my courage. Dutch 
courage, I guess you call it. For months I’d 
been secretly shaking in my boots while I con- 


Simon and Schuster 
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Wonderful New Pride 


in your home... 





Aan 











_..When you Welcome 
Your KIRBY MAN 


= Not only a bright spotless house 





‘ your friends exclaim about, but the way 
to have it without the drudgery that 
now takes too much of your strength 
and your time! 





That’s what your Kirby Man brings you. something 
that’s almost push-button housekeeping to more 
than a million home-makers in America who have 


welcomed him into their homes. 


He’s a gentleman who merits your confidence. 
The Kirby Man is carefully chosen. trained, tested 









... When he calls at your door or 


telephones, as he’s likely to do soon, A “Kirby Man” In Your Home? 


Many men and women have 
become part-time “Kirby 
Men” and discovered a suc- 
cessful career. Any adult in 
your home ambitious to in- 
crease his income, should 
write to us. 


don’t hesitate to welcome him. 


You'll be glad you did. 


This button identifies the 
man it pays you to welcome! 


The Scott & Fetzer Comp 


1926 W. 114th STREET « CLEVELAND 2, OHI¢ 





Rais! OW Niven 
& 





(OW =Mfd. in Canada by Switson Industries Limited, 
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é It’s easy! Just brush chops, 
steaks, hamburgers, poul- 
try with Kitchen Bouquet 
& before cooking. The broiler 
does the rest “Out comes a 
tempting, rich “charcoal” 
broiled delicacy. ¢ risp 
SAVOTY Crust helps Seal 
Juices and flavor nake 
foods look Ve] taste 
charcoal broiled! Used by 
good cooks and chefs for 

over 75 
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No Old-Fashioned Peeling or Trimming! 
Quick as a wink, Bin B Mushrooms are ready to 
serve. These tender hothouse mushrooms are 
broiled in butter to a golden brown, then packed 
in their own delicious broth. Keep B in B Mush- 
rooms on your pantry shelf—ready toadd mouth- 
watering flavor to any meal at a moment’s notice! 


3 Convenient styles! 


BinB Whole Crowns’ BinB Sliced Mushrooms 





BinB Chopped Mushrooms 


How 
M 






MYTCHE 
Bouave 


So 





to'CHARCOAL’ BROIL 


eats in Your Kitchen Range! 


Coote co little... 
Adde so Much! 





y Bin B BROILED in BUTTER MUSHROOMS and KITCHEN BOUQUET 
are products of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., West Chester, Pa. * | 


templated selling myself and my idea, my good 
idea, to that particular group of men. 

“For many years,” Dan said, “I was the 
head man in my home. Lucy thought I was 
wonderful, and she made it plain. She listened 
to everything I said. She now listens to phono- 
| graph records. She used to quote me con- 
stantly. She now quotes Bobby. 

“T guess I’m not the paternal type,” Dan 
went on. ‘I haven’t much in common with a 
five-year-old youngster. Anyhow, Bobby cares 
nothing about me. It seems to be that in gain- 
ing a son I lost my wife. I was demoted 
to the doghouse. Everything was Bobby, Bobby, 
Bobby. Lucy dragged Bobby everywhere we 
went. She flatly refused to hire a nurse. So she 
could hear Bobby crying—or that was her ex- 
cuse—she moved out of our double bed to a 
cot beside the crib. Ever since, she’s insisted 
on separate bedrooms. 

“TI know myself. I’m practical. I know my 
assets, my liabilities. I’m not a big shot yet, 
though I can be. I’m almost there. If Lucy 
will just be patient—if she will come back to 
me—in about two years I can and will put 
her in a mansion with a swimming pool. 

“Tucy couldn’t have picked a poorer time 
to walk out on me. I’m overextended at the 
moment. The divorce laws in California, as 
you probably know, put men behind the eight 
ball. If Lucy forces this divorce and we have 
to divide our property, my creditors will jump 
on my back and clean me. Then I'll have no 
business to liquidate. It will melt away. Sure 
as shooting, there will be practically nothing 
left to divide. My reputation as an honest 
builder will vanish. So will my connections, 
my friendships, my credit standing. Ill be a 





What you give for the cause of charity 
in health is gold; what you give in 
sickness is silver; what you give 
after death is lead. 

—OLD JEWISH PROVERB 


§ 





commercial has-been. And- where will that 
| leave Lucy? She can’t support herself, a five- 
year-old son, a sixty-seven-year-old aunt.” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“*Nineteen years is a good big chunk of a life- 
time. Lucy and Dan were as intertwined as the 
roots of a tree. In her justified outrage and hurt, 
Lucy was ignoring the practical aspects of her 


were financially dependent on Dan. And Dan, 
of course, was dependent on her for virtually 
all his emotional satisfactions. Without Lucy, 
he had small incentive to work. Without Dan, 
Lucy was marooned. 

“It was a difficult case on which to advise. 
Obviously, it could not be resolved by a cur- 
tain lecture on sobriety. For years that had 
been a matter of family discussion and con- 
tention. But Lucy and Dan could be assisted 
to some understanding of their own personal- 
ities, and of each other’s personalities. If they 
saw themselves clearly, it seemed possible they 
might be able to review and remedy mistakes 

of the present that were rooted in the past. 
| ‘Lucy was malleable and gentle, the young- 
| est in a large family. Two of her earliest 
memories of her childhood were interesting; 
she remembered herself being pulled in a small 
| wagon by an elder brother, recalled herself 
| being pushed downhill on a sled. When she 
| married, Lucy slavishly followed her hus- 
band’s lead. She permitted Dan to move her 
into and out of houses without warning, to 
make all domestic decisions, to swallow up 
| her life. Lucy felt stifled, but until the birth of 

her child she made few protests. 

“My surmise is that Dan’s character was 
warped by the haunting fears of his imagina- 
tive boyhood and the hard facts of a national 
depression. Financial success dominated his 
thinking, since he felt trapped and cheated by 
his father’s financial reverses. When he was 

| obliged to help his sisters through high school, 
a not uncommon circumstance, he suffered 
| agonizing terror he would miss college. To 
Dan a good education meant money and 





situation. She, her child and her elderly aunt . 
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Genuine’SIFT-C 
With Triple Sc 


The Standard of Flour Sifter P. 
For More Than a Quarter of a 


| 


“SIFT-CHINE"” is the truly 
sensational SIFT-ing ma- 
CHINE which foremost cook- 
ing authorities have used and 
so highly recommended for 
years. One hand holds and 
operates. ‘‘Just squeeze the 
handle’’—stir as you sift. A 
“must’’ for better baking. No 
more scattered flour. No more 
lumpy cakes or biscuits. Su- 
per quality—designed and ; 
built for years of service. Insist upon ¢ 
Highly Doe Arab wae “SIFT 
two encircling bands of yel- 4 
low, red or green. TRIPLE for guaran 
screen, one operation sifts flour 3 times, $1 
screen, sifts twice, $1.35. SINGLE screen, si 
At representative retailers throughout the 
and Canada. MEETS-A-NEED MFG. @ 


New Miracle velly... 
CUTS OVE 
GREASE Lite! 


JUST SPREAD ON EASY-OFF... 
WIPE GREASE OFF 
.-- OVEN SHINES! 


No scraping! No 
steel wool! No razor 
blades! No ammonia! 
Even hard -crusted, 
baked-on grease 
wipes right off, 
leaves oven, burners, 
racks, grills, walls 
sparkling clean! Try 
new Easy-Off today! 


8 oz. jar only... 69¢ 









NATION'S FAVE 
Ut pop co 
TIME POPS SO Ei! 

























| he could win back lost prestige. 
ble than most men to tolerate the 
yilure. He entered a speculative 
yome he demanded and for a long 
.d a generous amount of affec- 
jnsideration. Any hint of cool- 
sproval on Lucy’s part he inter- 
re. He carried a crushing burden 


ynk to escape. 

an intelligent man. During our 
he studied his own personality 
tsomething he had never previ- 


ood fellow, a loving and generous 
}yse lapses should be forgiven be- 
at well. Grudgingly, but honestly, 
+ he hadn’t done well. He per- 
+s demands on Lucy had been ex- 
ais personality was extremely ag- 
‘reas she was far more yielding 
sve than the average. He admitted 
31g need of reform in himself. He 
| modify his drinking, which he 
+ he could handle, and to make 
torts to control his temper. 
{n returned to him. Economic 
.. by no means the only factor in- 
§ had more ties to Dan than she 
¢| Her love for him was battered, 
iF isted. She wanted to help him. 
Hs birth, she had relegated her hus- 
J istinctly secondary place in her 
} in the home. Dan could hardly 
i considering his child a rival. 
rn, Lucy changed. She stopped 
by on constant parade. In an 
oOmpensate for Dan’s_indiffer- 
‘id been spoiling the child. She 
d her praise of Bobby, and once 
virtues in Dan to praise. Dan 
praise, appreciation, admiration, 
|nore than do most men. Lucy re- 
+) first place in her life. She moved 
+: double bed, and their sexual re- 
fas resumed. 
s an interval of calm. This was 
as almost inevitable, by another 
i en a dramatic thing happened. 
jhe must stop drinking for his own 
‘uor was not for him. Of his own 
ined Alcoholics Anonymous. He 
ive member. Dan is still engaged 
competitive business, with no 
and none asked. A nerve-racking 
yy his own  decision—nobody 
/ iving with these tensions and those 
al make-up without alcohol. 


































>than a year now Dan has abided 
ition. It’s been a struggle all the 
and Lucy have salvaged a peace- 
‘1d Dan tells me his struggles be- 
‘zach month, each week, each day. 
re remarkable is the change in 
| philosophy of life. The man who 
‘ely absorbed in getting his own 
ting ahead now gives voluntary 
of voluntary help, to other people. 
jonplace for Dan to be summoned 
‘hree a.m. to respond to the appeal 
‘1 stranger, in torment and longing 
“nk. Often the battle will continue 
1 then, without sleep, Dan will go 
‘ness. He has developed assets of 
is unaware, spiritual assets. 

i Dan’s marriage is far from ideal. 
ve many problems. Life itself is a 
! both now realize. Dan’s depres- 
tue; for days he will see a sober 
| gh yellow glasses. He endeavors 
‘s temperamental handicap with 
jut often becomes surly and irri- 
tries to be patient and understand- 
ally manages. 

1 finds it difficult to allow her a 
Jamount of freedom,” said the 
Here at the Institute we com- 
od marriage to a_ three-ringed 
the big ring representing shared 
d the two small rings repre- 
individual interests of the hus- 
‘he wife. Dan had many interests 
' home, and Lucy none. Paint- 
‘gested to her and she enjoyed the 
“let, the thrill of personal accom- 
Similarly, she enjoyed a session of 
“ach Friday morning at the Y. Her 


absences from home so distressed Dan, who 
liked to find her there when he telephoned or, 
unexpectedly, dropped in, that she has aban- 
doned both activities—for the present. ‘Let’s 
take our changes a little more slowly,’ Dan 
suggested, and she agreed. 

“Dan no longer sees Lucy as an extension 
of himself, an embellishment of his person- 
ality. He used to do all the talking for them 
both, a hard habit to break. These days, in 
company, he asks Lucy to express her 
opinions. Nor does he expect her opinions to 
be an echo of his. He doesn’t choose Lucy’s 
clothes or tell her what to wear when they go 
out together. Mutual engagements are dis- 


cussed in advance and are arranged to suit the 
convenience of both. Their friendships are 
shared. When Dan joined Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, their circle of friends changed too. Most 
of their social life revolves around A.A. 
gatherings. 

“The mansion and the swimming pool are 
still around the next corner, but Lucy is well 
content. The family is living in a pleasant 
home where Dan has promised to remain until 
the ultimate move of his dreams is made. She 
has planted a garden. Incidentally—and this 
shows another marked change in Dan’s think- 
ing—he now talks of the future swimming 
pool in terms of its advantages to Bobby. Dan 
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was able to give his son attention when Lucy 
stopped giving the boy so much. When Dan 
gave his son love, naturally he received love. 
He is now very proud of his child. Bobby, of 
course, has blossomed under the new regime. 

“Lucy and Dan have compromised with 
life. Often life demands compromises; the 
reach and the desires of human beings usually 
exceed their achievements. Lucy and Dan 
have achieved and are maintaining a workable 
marriage that has value and meaning for 
both.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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a, [1 USED TO HAPPEN all the time at 
my house . . . a lighter on every table 
and I’d be lucky to find one that worked. 
But not any more . . . thanks to the 
RONSON people who’ve made it so easy 
and pleasant to keep all your lighters well 
fueled all the time! You see, they’ve built into their famous 
RONSONOL Lighter Fuel can the most revolutionary thing 
in spout design . . . a brand-new patented “Switch-Spout”. Just 
flip) and’ pour.,:.. : flip!.. . . it’s closed! p 
There’s nothing to pierce or cut... no OPEN D« CLOSED 
messy top to screw off and on or lose! 
RONSONOL Fuel is pleasantly scented, lights 
instantly, burns cleanly and lasts longer! The 
cost? Still only 25c . . . so buy a couple of 
cans at a time. And I'd also buy a supply 
of RONSON Flints . . . then put all your 
lighters in just-like-new condition. I can 
promise you this... with the RONSONOL 
new ‘‘Switch-Spout” to help, you'll have 
fun doing it . . . and never again will 
you or your guests be disappointed by lighters that don’t lght! 





| ee IN THE MOOD FOR PROPHECY .. . and I predict 
you'll be happier than ever with your furniture if you'll give 
it a quick, easy beauty treatment with O-Cedar DRI-GLO! I’m 
sure of it . . . because DRI-GLO, with its modern, non-oily 
silicone ingredient, makes furniture gleam like a 
mirror in mere minutes . . . with practically no 
effort at all! You just smooth on DRI-GLO, let it 
dry for a few minutes . . . then wipe off. That’s all 
there is to it. . . yet the DRI-GLO “Bone Dry” 
shine is amazingly protective . . . even spilled liquids 
won’t mar its rich brilliance! And the glamorous 
DRI-GLO shine lasts and lasts . . . as long as 
months at a time. And if you try DRI-GLO once, 
I wager you this . . . you'll want to use it always! 
y) Available at your Neighborhood Grocery, Hard- 
Y ware, Department and Variety Store . . . but Pd 
like to send you this: 
GENEROUS SAMPLE of O-Cedar DRI-GLO . . . to try! Simply mail 
10c to cover postage and handling, to Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, New York... and I'll rush it to you. 





OULDN’T IT BE WONDERFUL if you could spend 
Easter with everyone you love . . . even members of your 
family and dear friends who are far away? Well, you can... 
perhaps not in person but in a thoughtful gift of FLOWERS- 
BY-WIRE! In fact, I think a beautiful 
bouquet of gay, colorful flowers is a 
most important part of the joyous Easter 
season . . . for they’re not only a promise 
of Spring, but of the perennial hope that 
Easter signifies. It’s so easy to Say zt with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE . . . you just drop 
by or phone your F.T.D. Florist and give 
him your order. Even your last minute 
remembrances will arrive where you want 
them . . . when you want them there! So this Easter Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE through F.T.D.! Just look for SPEEDY 
and the famous Mercury Emblem. . . they identify Member-Shops 
of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association who guarantee delivery 
of FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. See the colorful Easter advertisement 
for F.T.D. on page 79 of this magazine. 





EEP YOUR HOME “IN TUNE” with the season . . . as 

fresh and inviting as this glorious Spring weather. You 
should .. . for if indoor air is stale and musty the contrast is 
so great your reputation as a hostess and homemaker suffers. 
That’s why I think it’s particularly important now to use 
GOOD-AIRE every day . . . because nothing I’ve ever tried 
beats GOOD-AIRE for making odors disappear! And it couldn’t 
be easier . . . you just push the lever on the GOOD-AIRE can 
and lo! . . . all offensive odors are gone! Imagine... . with 


BUY-LINES by Nancy Sasser 


AN ADVERTISING PAGE 





a mere touch of the finger the air is fresh 
again . . . with all odors from cooking, 
bathrooms, the nursery, pets and even odors 
from stale air and tobacco smoke completely 
gone. In other words, I consider that GOO D- 
AIRE means good etiquette... and urge you 
to use it every day! You'll find GOOD-AIRE 
at your Drug, Hardware and Department 
Store .. . only 98c for the regular size and 
$1.89 for the large economy size, which is 
the one I always get. 





ERE ARE TIPS for lovelier lips and fingertips: 

1. After you apply lipstick, correct ragged outlines with a Q-TIPS 

Beauty Swab. 2. For professional-looking manicures, use Q-TIPS Beauty 
Swabs when you remove nail enamel and apply cuticle oil. 
As a matter of fact, you can accomplish 
all kinds of marvels in make-up with 
these dainty double-tipped applicators 
. .. because they were designed especially 
for cosmetics! You see, they’re longer and 
slimmer than Q-TIPS, the famous cotton 
swabs for babies . . . and are so easy 
and handy to use .you’ll keep them busy 
beautifying all of you. You'll love their 
stunning new dressing-table box, too, 
and the wonderful booklet inside with many lessons in loveliness 
by that master of make-up, Ern Westmore. So don’t depend on 
faltering fingertips and don’t let smeared, smudged, haphazard 
make-up spoil your prettiness . . . if you use cosmetics, use Q- TIPS 
Beauty Swabs and look your loveliest! Only 89c a box. 





Is YOUR TEEN-AGER HAPPY .. . or embarrassed by pim- 

ples, rash, blackheads or some other externally caused 
blemish? Well, don’t despair if the latter is the case . . . instead, 
let me send you the CUTICURA “‘Good Looks kit”! It contains 
generous trial sizes of CUTICURA Soap, 
CUTICURA Ointment, CUTICURA 
Medicated Liquid and a sample of 
CUTICURA Talcum .. . which are scien- 
tific preparations that are both time-tested 
and medically-approved . . . hundreds of doc- 
tors use them! Furthermore CUTICURA 
improves the skin at the same time. Usually 
you see new softness, freshness and smooth- 
ness in just 7 days. And I can assure you 
that the ‘‘Good Looks Kit” is easy and pleas- 
ant to use... at night, you simply cleanse with fragrant, super- 
fatted CUTICURA Soap and smooth on CUTICURA Oint- 
ment... then by day, apply greaseless, “cnvesible’” CUTICURA 
Medicated Liquid either over or under make-up. So send 25c 
to Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, today . . . for your Teen-Ager’s sake! 





VERYBODY NEEDS A GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP... 

for without it we’re sure to feel grumpy and cross next day 

. ready to fly off the handle at the least little thing. That’s 
why I’m reminding you again . . . if you’re not able to sleep 
nights the trouble may be due to the caffein 
in coffee or tea. And if that’s your problem, 
I have your answer . . . drink INSTANT 
POSTUM instead! POSTUM contains ro 
caffein . . . none at all! There’s really noth- 
ing in POSTUM to give you “Coffee 
Nerves” or spoil your sleep. And this is 
important .. . because caffein is a drug... 
a nerve stimulant that may leave you too 
nervous and upset to sleep well. And while 
lots of people can handle coffee or tea with- 
out ill effects, others can’t. So I'd like to suggest that you switch 
to caffein-free POSTUM . . . see if you aren’t sleeping better, 
feeling better and looking better in no time! And share your 
enjoyment with all your family . . . they'll love INSTANT 
POSTUMY’S hearty, grain-rich flavor! 








STRAIT 
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JOURNAL readers and staff contribute their most-inspired and most-often-used quickies — 


concocted of good things right off the shelf—prepared with speed and seasoned with imagination 


STUART 


Baked Kidney Beans With Leeks 


Dice % pound salt pork and fry in a large skillet. Wash and slice fine 6 or 
7 leeks (2 cups), slicing on up into the green part as long as it is tender. Or 
use green onions or scallions if you can’t get leeks. Put the leeks in the pan 
with the salt pork when the pork begins to brown. Continue cooking until 
leeks are soft. Drain most of the juice from 2 No. 303 cans kidney beans 
and put beans in a casserole with leeks and pork. Add % cup bean juice 
and % cup canned bouillon or red wine. Mix well. Sprinkle with % teaspoon 
powdered thyme. Cover casserole and bake in moderately hot oven, 


375° F., for % hour or until hot and bubbly. Serves 6. ee 
Mrs. Jorw D. Lroyp 


New York, New York 


_-- = — ose 





Green-Pepper Tomato Aspic 


Cut off tops of 2 medium green peppers. Remove seeds. Heat 
contents of one 13-ounce can tomato aspic with % teaspoon basil and 
| tablespoon minced onion until melted. Simmer 5 minutes. Strain. 
Pour into green-pepper shells. Chill thoroughly in refrigerator. 
To serve, cut peppers crosswise with a sharp knife into /2’’-thick 
slices. Lay slices of pepper-and-tomato aspic on bed of lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise or salad dressing. Serves 4-6. 


Cd. Aayaca 


Forest Hills, New York / 
Senegalese Soup / 





Dice and sauté 4 peeled medium-sized onions and 1 large peeled, cored 
and chopped apple in 4 pound butter or margarine; cook slowly until soft, 
but not browned. Add 4 teaspoons curry powder and simmer about 7 
minutes. Blend in 3 tablespoons flour, 4 teaspoon chili powder, 1% tea- 
spoons salt and 2 jars strained baby food peas. Pour in 4 cups chicken or 
turkey stock (canned broth is good). Bring to a boil. Remove from heat and 
put through a fine strainer or whiz up ina blender. Chill in refrigerator. 
Add 3 cups heavy cream before serving; also add a few sprinkles of shredded 
turkey or chicken meat to each cup. Garnish with chopped parsley. Makes 


2 quarts. Serves 8. : = 
Qattaa SS WohdSo— 


New York, New York 






Deviled-Mam Biscuits 


Make up a baking-powder-biscuit dough, using | 
cup biscuit mix, following the directions on the pack- 
age. Roll out 4” thick and cut into 12 rounds with 
a 2” biscuit cutter. Mix one 244-ounce can deviled 
ham with % teaspoon prepared mustard. Spread 2 
teaspoons of the ham mixture on each of six rounds. 
Top with the remaining 6 rounds. Bake 10-15 
minutes On an ungreased baking sheet in a very fa 


hot oven, 450° F. Makes 6 biscuits. eS - 


Flushing, New York ’ 
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THINGS THAT TURN 
THE TRICK 


1. Go along with the Frenchman 
who says the onion is the lily of 
the soup pot. Add 2 teaspoons 
finely minced onion and \% 
teaspoon nutmeg to canned 
condensed tomato soup when you 
combine and heat it with milk, 
water or chicken stock. 




































Jam Bread Pudding 


PDAS 


Scald 2 cups milk. Add milk to 4 cup sugar, ''teaspoon salt and 
2 slightly beaten eggs. Then add % teaspoon vanilla. Prepare a 
greased baking dish, 6’’ x 10’’, and arrange in it 3 slices well-but- 
tered dry bread which have been cut into thirds and crusts removed. 
Sprinkle 1% cup seedless raisins over the bread. Pour the custard 
mixture over it. Set baking dish in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven, 350° F., until the pudding is set, about 1 
hour. Cool and serve with fluffs of whipped cream or sour 


cream and spoonfuls of strawberry jam. Serves 4. Murtn Buia, 


Dennis, Massachusetts 





2. Pass a small pitcher of hot 
instant coffee, made a little strong: 5 
than usual, sweetened and flavorec 
with cinnamon, when you serve 

chocolate or vanilla ice cream. 

Smart? I should say. 





give many a Plain Jane dish real 

box office. Try adding % teaspoon 
rosemary to the crumbs when you 

bread the veal cutlet. Or after 

yow ve snowed under the omelet 

with grated cheese, sprinkle lightly 

with powdered sage before you fold | 


3. A hand cunning with herbs can | 


Tampico Crab Soup 


Sauté 1 medium onion, chopped, and | clove garlic, mashed, 
in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine until golden brown. Add 
1 tablespoonchopped parsley, 14 teaspoon salt, a dash of pep- 
per, 14 teaspoon chopped mint, | can condensed tomato soup 
and an equal quantity of milk. Simmer 15 minutes. Do not 
boil. Then add | can crab meat which has been looked over 
for bits of shell. Heat a few minutes and serve with fried 
croutons. Serves 4. 


it. Now you try your hand. 


4. What can you do to give 

canned-lobster, shrimp or tuna ay 

salad a more delectable flavor ? | 
5 
| 
{ 
ft 
i 
} 
} 


op 





Add }4 teaspoon dried tarragon for 

be Z : 

a each cup of mayonnaise. Let it 
err tes Mea be Sqrorton stand awhile for the flavor to 


Tampico, Mexico permeate before combining with 


Mawaiian-Style Fish Fillets salad makings. 


Cut 1 pound thawed frozen fillet of sole or flounder, or other fish 5. Ever hear of cheesenaise ? 
fillets, into serving pieces. Lay 6 strips bacon in bottom of baking 
pan. Slice 1 onion and arrange on bacon. Sprinkle with | bay leaf, 
crushed. Place fish fillets over this. Season with 1 teaspoon salt 
and pepper, cover with % cup buttered packaged bread crumbs. 
Sprinkle with 1 tablespoon bottled lime or lemon juice. Lay 6 
bacon strips over top and bake in moderate oven, 350° F., 20 
minutes or until fish is done and bacon crisp. Serve with slivers 
of lime or lemon and a sprinkling of crushed Macadamia nuts 


or slivered toasted almonds. Garnish with parsley. Serves 6. 


| 

| 

| 
Well, it’s simply this: Mix equal | 
parts of mayonnaise and triple- 
use cheese spread—the kind that 
spreads and pours. Smarten up with i 
a pinch or more of cayenne pepper 
and serve on tomato and cucumber | 
salads. Try it sometime, too, on | 
bacon-and-tomato or club | 
sandwiches. Vall 





6. Give dill a chance to be the | 
defining element. Add % teaspoon | 
dried dill to each cup of homemade | 
French dressing. Wonderful with 
vegetable-salad bowls, particularly 

if cucumber is among those present. | 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Cotfee Cream 


7. Making rolls from a mix ? Try 
this: When dough is ready to 
shape, roll out, cut out with biscuit 
cutter. Place on greased baking. 
sheets, sprinkle with poppy seeds 
and bits of raw bacon snipped with 
the scissors. Let rise and bake. 
Wonderful for lunch when youre 
having soup and a salad. 


Dissolve 32 (or 4 pound) marshmallows in | cup 
hot strong coffee, and cool thoroughly. Fold in | 
cup heavy cream, whipped. Pour into sherbet 
glasses and set in refrigerator to chill. Sprinkle with 
nutmeg just before serving, or serve with sliced 


strawberries. Prangucte Be a 


Menlo Park, California 







8. Sharpen appetites with wit. Add 
2 tablespoons grated Parmesan or 
Romano cheese to each 2 cups 

of tomato juice. Chill \ hour. 
Shake well before serving. 


Mushroom Rarebit 


Empty | can condensed cream-of-mushroom soup into a 
saucepan. Heat and add % cup sliced stuffed olives, rinsed 
in cold water to remove some of the salt. Add 14 pound mild 
process cheese and blend over low heat until the cheese is 
melted. If the mixture seems a little thick, thin it with 3 
tablespoons cream. Serve on freshly toasted rye bread with 
1 spoonful chutney or sweet relish accompanying. Garnish 
with tomato wedges and cooked carrots marinated in 
French dressing. Serves 4. 


9. Refresher course for canned 
baked beans: For 4 eager appetites 
empty 2 cans Boston-style baked 
beans into a casserole. Wrap 8-10 
canned pineapple chunks with half 
slices bacon and lay them over the 
beans. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., until the bacon gets crispy 
and beans are bubbly. Heat some of 
that good Boston brown bread that 
comes in cans to serve with it. 
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Kirkwood, Missouri 


Gao e cen Seremenes 10. No Italian garden lacks a bed 
of basil. You keep it on the shelf, 
I hope. Try adding a pinch, maybe 
two, to the cottage cheese when 
your, diet lunch calls for a tomato- 
and-cottage-cheese salad. 


Lightly grease a skillet. Heat well. Break up the contents of 2 cans corned- 
beef hash with a fork. Stir in 1 tablespoon finely minced onion and place in 
the skillet. Pat down with spatula. Heat about 10 minutes without stirring so 
that it forms a nice brown crust on the bottom. Turn it over with help of 2 
spatulas. Sprinkle with one 3-ounce can sliced mushrooms, drained. Press 
them into the hash. Spread top with | cup thick commercial sour cream. Let __ 

cook for 10 minutes more, to warm the cream. Sprinkle with chopped parsley, = faces x . 
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chives or paprika. Serve at the table in the skillet if it is a pretty one. Serves 4. 


Riverton, Wyoming 
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THE RETURN OF JEEVES 
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had caused A. B. Spottsworth to make the 
obituary column. He thought the lion was 
dead, and the lion thought it wasn’t. The re- 
sult being that when he placed his toot on the 
animal’s neck preparatory to being photo- 
graphed by Captain Biggar, the White Hunter 
accompanying the expedition, a rather un- 
pleasant brawl had ensued, at the conclusion 
of which there was nothing to be done but 
pick up the pieces and transfer the millionaire 
sportsman’s vast fortune to his widow. 

Such, then, was Mrs. Spottsworth, a woman 
with a soul and about forty-two million dol- 
lars in the old oak chest. 

The waiter brought the gin and tonic, and 
for perhaps ten minutes after that nothing 
happened in the coffeeroom of the Goose and 
Gherkin. Then the door was flung open and a 
tough, square, chunky, weatherbeaten-looking 
man in the middle forties strode in. He had 
keen blue eyes, a very red face and one of 
those small, bristly mustaches which abound 
in such profusion on 
the outposts of empire. 

‘Beer!’ he thun- 
dered, and at the sound 
of his voice Mrs. Spotts- 
worth dropped her 
book, her eyes leaping 
from their sockets. 

Nor was it remark- 
able that hereyes should 
have so leaped, for her 
first impression had 
been that the newcomer 
was a wraith or spec- 
ter. This bristly mus- 
tached he-man of the 
wilds was none other 
than the Captain Biggar 
of whom mention has 
just been made in con- 
nection with the sad 


bear. 
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| 
“Your double? Oh, you mea’ 
a parlay in America.” 

“Thad a fiver on Lucy Glittey 
to six and all to come on Whi 
for the Oaks. Both animals ro 
was just congratulating myse 
cleaned up to the extent of clo 
sand pounds when the bligh 
horizon. I’ve been pursuing him 
hours, and I'd have caught 
hadn’t gone wrong with my ball 
fixing it at that garage down the rog 
not talk of me. Dull subject. Hoy 
been? Pretty fit, I hope. And how 
band? Oh, sorry!” 


| 


Wen mean, have I married a 
have not married again, though 4 
Alexis keep advising me to. I get t 
Ouija board from time to time.) 
afraid I must be getting along. My 
Pomona, is in the car and she hate | 

alone. I ¢¢ | 
how delight 
been meeting 
captain.” 

“Just mad 
meetingyou, 
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Growth is the hardest thing to 
If pain attended our first 


It is forgotten; if our last air 


Be knives, they'll dull, no 
doubt, on death. 


But this expression so near life 


It sometimes seems life’s 
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affair which had culmi- 
nated in A. B. Spotts- 
worth’s going to reside 
with the morning stars, 
and the whole point 
about a hunter like 
Captain Biggar is that 
he hunts, and, this be- 
ing so, is expected to 


whole intent, 


Borrows from birth and death 
and strife 


All three—is slow and violent 


As the moth’s struggle to be free 


Of its cocoon, is close to dying. 
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stay put in and around 
his chosen hunting 
grounds. When he sud- 
denly pops in on you 
in the coffeeroom of an 
English country inn, you 
naturally say to yourself, 
“Ah, it’s a phantasm!”’ 
The captain was staring, amazed. “Well, fry 
me in butter!’ he ejaculated. “Mrs. Spotts- 
worth! I thought you were in America.” 
Mrs. Spottsworth had recovered her poise. 
“T flew over for a visit a week ago,”’ she said. 
“T am thinking of buying a house near here— 
Towcester Abbey. I am on my way there now. 
I met Lord Towcester’s sister in New York, 
and she said her brother might be willing to 
sell. But what are you doing in England, cap- 
tain? I couldn’t believe my eyes at first.” 


O.., I thought I’d take a look at the old 
country. Well-earned holiday and all that, 
don’t you know. Amazing the way things have 
changed since I was here last. No idle rich. 
Everybody working at something.” 

“Yes, it’s extraordinary, isn’t it? Lord 
Towcester’s sister, Lady Carmoyle, tells me 
her husband is a floorwalker at Harridge’s. 
And he’s a tenth baronet. But do sit down, 
won't you?” 

“Thanks, if 1 may, but only for a minute. 
I’m chasing a foe of the human species.” 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

“A blighter of a bookie. Chap with a walrus 
mustache and a patch over his left eye. I’ve 
chased him all the way from Epsom Downs.” 

“But why?” asked Mrs. Spottsworth. It 
seemed to her a frivolous way for a strong 
man to be passing his time. 

“The low hound—Honest Patch Perkins, he 
called himself—did the dirty on me. I put my 
double on with him.” 


The outworn past clings 
monstrously 
And nothing hastens the 
wings’ drying. 


shall be 

“Charmed, charmed,” said Capté) 
But he did not mean it. ! 

For what would be the use? Wha 
profit him to renew their friend 
ble hunter with scarcely a bob to 
must not go mixing with wealthy }| 
was the kind of thing he had so ofter 
old pal, Tubby Frobisher, den 
Anglo-Malay Club at Kuala Lumpu 
nothing but a bally fortune named 
Tubby would say, discussing ove 
pahits some acquaintance who ha 
rich marriage. ‘Simply a blighted 
boy, nothing more. Can’t do thé 
thing, old chap, what? Not cricket 
not the straight bat.” 

And Tubby was right. It couldn’ 
Damn it all, a feller had his code. 

Stiffening his upper lip, Capt 
went down the road to see how th 
getting on. 


Towcester Abbey—pronounced 
was about ten miles from the Goose 
kin. It stood—such portions of it? 
fallen down—just beyond sou 
in the midst of smiling country. 

had asked William Egerton Bamfyh 
ton Belfry, ninth Earl of Towceste 
prietor, what the English countrys 
smile about these days, he would 
unable to tell you. Its architeg 
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Passengers on the river boats would point out the Colonel Higbee plantation. Aunt Jemima, cook eee re eens 


there for many years, made it famous. Her pancakes, light and tender, had a matchless flavor. 
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thirteenth-century, fifteenth-century and Tu- 
dor, its dilapidation twentieth-century post- 
World War Two. 

At about the time when Mrs. Spottsworth 
and Captain Biggar were starting to pick up 
the threads at their recent reunion, Bill’s sis- 
ter, Monica, and her husband, Sir Roderick 
(Rory) Carmoyle, had just alighted from their 
car and were standing on the chipped stone 
steps that led to the massive but unpainted 
front door. 


Monica. usually addressed as Moke, was 
small and vivacious, her husband large and 
solid. There was something about his aspect 
and deportment that suggested a more than 
ordinarily placid buffalo, chewing a cud and 
taking in its surroundings very slowly and 
methodically, refusing to be hurried. It was 
thus that he now took in Towcester Abbey. 


LADIES’ HO} 
| 


was to come here and have a lool 
She should be turning up at any 
remember that it’s vital to py 
through.” 

“Of course. I’m all for giving 
a leg up. I say,” said Rory, ¢ 
ject, “have you noticed, Moke, 9| 
throughout this little chat of 
for one have thoroughly enjoy 
pressing the bell at frequent int 
a thing has happened? What is th 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty?” | 

“Good heavens,” said Monie¢ 
Towcester Abbey don’t ring. Y¢ 
the door and walk in. Bring the | 
the car.” 

She went in, and made her w 
miliar haunt, the living room off 
in her childhood days most ¢ 
Towcester Abbey had centered. 

As she stood looking about her, 
old familiar smell of tobacco a} 





““Moke,” he said at length, having com-_ there came through the French wil 
pleted his scrutiny, in over. 
“this bally place looks ing star 
moldier every time I ment in 
see it.” uttered 

Monica nodded. “I §=HOW WOULD YOU SAY IT? squeal, | 
know it needs doing Edited by John M. Henry “Moke 
up, but where’s the “Jill, 
money to come from? “The rich man employs a butler, a They fil 
Of course Bill’s big valet, a secretary, alaundress, acook selves into€ 
mistake was _ letting and a housekeeper; the poor man arms. 
that American woman jvst gets married.” Jill J 
get away from him.” Overheard in Dalton, Georgia young, 

“What American Nothing is ever accomplished to- freckled 
woman? morrow. _R. M. TUCKER curena 

“It was just after in Clanton, Ala., News and con 
you and I got mar- ““My 
ried. A Mrs. Besse- You are pretty certain of being paid Moke,” s 
mer. A widow. He met the wages of sin even if your work at it really you 
her in Cannes one the job is rather amateurish. you we 
summer. It seemed —MANAGE MAGAZINE “lk 
promising for a time, mornin; 
but it didn’t come to ee troubles /itaena cremcre side, lool 
anything. I suppose ho Ganges ere? a eee 
someone cut him out. merchant 
Of course he was plain Many women could add years to their Rorye 
Mr. Belfry then, not lives by telling the truth. ping his | 
my Lord. Towcester a one oe a 
which may have made Wyvern 
a difference.” “No, 

Roryshookhis head. know | 
“Tt wouldn’t be that. Adam.” — 


I was plain Mr. Carmoyle when I met you, 
and look at the way I snaffled you in the teeth 
of the pick of the county.” 

“But then think what you were like in those 
days. A flick of the finger, a broken heart. And 
you're not so bad now, either,’’ added Monica 
fondly. “‘“Something of the old magic remains.” 

“True. In a dim light I still cast a spell. But 
the trouble with Bill was, I imagine, that he 
lacked drive—the sort of drive you see so 
much of at Harridge’s. Oh, well, there it is,” 
said Rory philosophically. “What you ought 
to do is use your influence with Bill to per- 
suade him to buy a lot of paraffin and set fire 
to the old ruin. He’d feel a different man, once 
it was nicely ablaze.” 

Monica looked mysterious. “I can do bet- 
ter than that. What would you say if I told you 
I was hoping to sell the house?” 

“Sell it? I don’t believe you could give it 
away. Very damp house, this. Water comes 
through the walls in heaping handfuls. I sup- 
pose because it’s so close to the river. I remem- 
ber saying to Bill once, ‘Bill,’ I said, ‘Ill tell 
you something about your home surround- 
ings. In the summer the river is at the bottom 
of your garden, and in the winter your garden 
is at the bottom of the river.” Amused the old 
boy quite a bit. He thought it clever.” 

Monica regarded her husband with that 
cold, wifely eye which married men learn to 
dread. 

“Very clever,” she said frostily. ““Extremely 
droll. And I suppose the first thing you'll do 
is make a crack like that to Mrs. Spottsworth.” 

““Eh? Who’s Mrs. Spottsworth?” 

“The woman I’m hoping to sell the house 
to. American. Very rich. I met her when I was 
passing through New York on my way home 
from Jamaica. She owns dozens of houses in 
America, but she’s got a craving to have some- 
thing old and picturesque in England. She was 
flying to England next day, so I told her when 
[ would be arriving and we arranged that she 





Jill laughed. “PI help you out 
your wedding. I was one of Mok 
maids.” 

“You were? By Jove,” said 
cently, “what a bunch of garg 
bridesmaids were!” ; 

“My husband is noted for the pc 
manners,”’ said Monica. “He is ol 
the modern Chesterfield.” 

“I’m the daughter of the chief co 
this county and I’m your future s 
law or sister-in-law-once-remo 
thing. To make it plain, I’m engag 
your brother-in-law, Bill.” a 

Monica screamed excitedly. “N | 





““None whatever.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have though 
much sense. How did it happen? Ss} 

“Quite suddenly. He was helping 
cow a bolus re 

Rory blinked. “A ——” 

“Bolus. Medicine. You give it t 
before I knew what was hap) 
grabbed my hand and was sayin 
ing from this, will you marry me?” 








How frightfully eloquent. When} 
posed to me, all he said was “Eh, W 
““And it took me three weeks to 
that,” said Rory. His forehead ha 

wrinkled. It was plain that he 
over something. “This bolus of 
were speaking. I don’t quite follow. 
giving it to a cow, you say?” 

““A sick cow.” 

“Oh, a sick cow? Well, here’s 
that’s perplexing me. Here’s the t 
seems to me to need straightening 


were you giving boluses to sick COW 


“It’s my job. I’m the local vet. 
workers nowadays.” : 

Rory nodded sagely. “*Profoundh 
said. “I’m a son of toil myself.” 


aay.) 


“Rory’s at Harridge’s, 


at 


| 


said Mon} — 
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“Really?” 

“Floorwalker in the Hose Pipe, Lawn 
Mower and Birdbath Department,” said Rory. 
“But that is merely temporary. There’s a 
strong rumor going the rounds that hints at 
promotion to the Glass, Fancy Goods and 
Chinaware. And from there to the Ladies’ 
Underclothing is but a step.” 

At this moment the telephone bell rang, and 
he looked round, startled. 

“For heaven’s sake! Dan’t tell me the old 
boy has paid his telephone bill!’ he cried, 
astounded. 

Monica took up the receiver. “Hullo? .. . 
Yes, this is Towcester Abbey. . . . No, Lord 
Towcester is not in at the moment. This is his 
sister, Lady Carmoyle. . . . The number of his 
car? It’s news to me that he’s gof a car. Why 
are you asking?” She waited a moment, then 


| hung up. “He’s rung off.” 


“Who was it?” 

“He didn’t say.” 

“Always disturbing,” said Rory, “when 
people don’t give their names on the tele- 
phohe. There was a fellow in ours—chap in 
Jams, Sauces and Potted Meats—who was 
rung up one night by a mystery voice that 
wouldn’t give its name, and to cut a long story 
short ——” 

“Save.it for after dinner, my king of racon- 
teurs,”’ said Monica. “‘If there is any dinner.” 

“Oh, there'll be dinner all right,” said Jill, 
“and you'll probably find itll melt in the 
mouth. Bill’s got a very good cook.” 

Monica stared. ““A cook? These days? I 
don’t believe it. You'll be telling me next he’s 
got a housemaid.” 

“He has—name of Ellen. And a butler*A 
wonderful butler called Jeeves.” 


“é 

Goov heavens! It sounds like the home 
life of the Aga Khan.” Monica frowned 
thoughtfully. “Jeeves?” she said. ““Why does 
that name seem to ring a bell?” 

Rory supplied illumination. “Bertie Wooster. 
He has a man named Jeeves. This is probably 
a brother or an aunt or something.” 

“No,” said Jill, “it’s the same man. Bill has 
him on lend-lease.” 

‘“But how on earth does Bertie get on with- 
out him?” 

“T believe Mr. Wooster’s away somewhere. 
Anyhow, Jeeves appeared one day and said he 
was willing to take office, so Bill grabbed him, 
of course.” 

“But how about the financial end? Where 
does Bill get the money to pay this entourage?” 

‘**He told me he’s doing some sort of work 
for the Farm Board.” 

“You don’t make a fortune out of that.” 

“Bill seems to.” 

“Well, that’s wonderful,” said Monica. “‘T 
was afraid he might have started backing 
horses again.” 

“Oh, no, it couldn’t be anything like that. 
He promised me faithfully he would never bet 
on a horse again.’ Jill moved to the French 
window. “‘Well, I mustn’t stand here talking,” 
she said. “I’ve got work to do. I came here to 
attend to Bill’s Irish terrier. It’s sick of a 
fever.” 

“Give it a bolus.” 

“I’m giving it some new American oint- 
ment. It’s got mange. See you later.” 

Jill went off on her errand of mercy, and 
Rory turned to Monica. His customary stolid- 
ity had vanished. He was keen and alert, like 
Sherlock Holmes on the trail. 

“Moke!” 

“Hullo?” 

“What do you make of it, old girl?” 

**Make of what?” 

“This sudden affluence of Bill’s. There’s 
something fishy going on here. The last. time I 
was at Towcester Abbey, Bill was in the nor- 
mal state of destitution of the upper-class 
Englishman of today, stealing the cat’s milk 
and nosing about in the gutters for cigar ends. 
I come here now, and what do [ find? Butlers 
in every nook and cranny, cooks jostling each 
other in the kitchen, and housemaids as far as 
the eye can reach. It’s... . what’s the word?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Inexplicable. That’s what it is. One dis- 
misses all that stuff about jobs with the Farm 
Board as pure eyewash.” Rory paused. “I 
wonder if the old boy’s been launching out as 
a gentleman burglar.” 
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“Don’t be an idiot.” 

“Or could it be that he’s blackmailing some- 
body?” 

“Oh, Rory.” 


“Very profitable, I believe, old girl,” Rory 
told Monica. “You look around for some 
wealthy bimbo and nose out his guilty 


secrets, then you send him a letter saying 
that you know all and tell him to leave ten 
thousand quid in small notes under the second 
milestone on the London road. When you’ve 
spent that, you tap him for another ten. It all 
mounts up over a period of time, and would 
explain these butlers, housemaids and what 
not very neatly.” 








RD Me A SSS 4 
“This grand dry yeast is tops 
with me,” says Mrs. Jack McCon- 
nell, a top cook at the Oregon State 
Fair. “So fast and easy to use. And 
now I save money by buying it 
in the new ‘Thrifty Three pack- 
age. Thriftier and handier, too!” 


“If you would talk less drivel and take more 
the world would be a better 


bags upstairs, 
place.” 
The telephone rang again. Rory went to it, 
“Hullo? ... The who?... Good heavens! 
He’s out now, but I'll tell him when I see him.” 
He hung up. There was a grave look on his 
face. “Moke,” he said, “perhaps you’ll-believe 
me another time and not scoff and mock when 
| advance my theories. That was the police.” 
“The police?” 
“They want to talk to Bill.” 
“What about?” 
“They didn’t Well, dash it, 


say. they 


wouldn’t, would they? Official Secrets Act and 





*‘When you bake at home, use 


Fleischmann’s dependable. dry 
yeast,’ says Mrs. James Conroy, 
prize-winning cook of Mason City, 
lowa. “It ke eps for months on your 
shelf—and it’s so easy to store in 
this new 3-package strip.” 


all that sort of thing. But they’re closing in on 
him, old girl, closing in on him.” 

‘Probably all they want is to get him to pre- 
sent the prizes at the police sports or some- 
thing.” 

“1 doubt it,” said Rory. “‘Still, hold that 
thought if it makes you happier. Take the bags 
upstairs, you were saying? I'll do it instanter. 
Come along and encourage me with word and 
gesture.” 


e 

For some moments after they had gone the 
peace of the summer evening was broken only 
by the dull, bumping sound of a husband 
carrying suitcases upstairs. This died away, 
and once more a drowsy stillness stole over 
Towcester Abbey. Then, faintly at first but 
growing louder, there came from the distance 
the chugging of a car. It stopped, and there 
entered through the French window a young 
man. He tottered in breathing heavily, as if he 
had much on his mind. 

Or what one may loosely call his mind. 
William, ninth Earl of Towcester, though in- 
tensely amiable and beloved by all who knew 
him, was far from being a mental giant. From 
his earliest years his intimates had been aware 
that, while his heart was unquestionably in the 
right place, there was a marked shortage of the 
little gray cells, and it was generally agreed 
that whoever won the next Nobel prize, it 
would not be Bill Towcester. 

Against this must be set the fact that, like 
all his family, he was extremely good-looking, 
though those who considered him so might 
have revised their views had they seen him 
now. For in addition to wearing a very loud 
check coat with bulging, voluminous pockets, 
and a crimson tie with blue horseshoes on it, 
he had a large black patch over his left eye and 
on his upper lip a ginger mustache of the out- 
size Or soup-strainer type. 


Wars nervous fingers he now removed the 
patch, thrust it into his pocket, tore the 
fungoid growth from his lip and struggled out 
of the checked coat. This done, he went to the 
window, leaned out and called in a low, con- 
spiratorial voice, “Jeeves!” 

There was no answer. 

Bill gave a whistle, then another. He was 
still whistling, his body halfway through the 
French window, when the door behind him 
opened, revealing a stately form. 

The man who entered—or perhaps one 
should say shimmered into—the room was tall 
and dark and impressive. He might have been 
one of the better-class ambassadors or the 
youngish high priest of some refined and dig- 
nified religion. His eyes gleamed with the light 
of intelligence, and his finely chiseled face 
expressed a feudal desire to be of service. He 
was carrying Over one arm a coat of sedate 
color and a tie of conservative pattern. 

“You whistled, m’lord?”’ 

Bill spun round. “How the dickens did you 
get over there, Jeeves?” 

“[ ran the car into the garage, m’lord, and 
then made my way to the servants’ quarters.” 

““T see you’ve changed.” 

“I deemed it advisable, m’lord. The gentle- 
man was not far behind us as we rounded into 
the straight and may at any moment be call- 
ing. Were he to encounter on the threshold a 
butler in a check suit and a false mustache, it 
is possible that his suspicions might be aroused. 
Shall I take your lordship’s coat?” 

“Yes, and shove it away somewhere.” 

“Very good, m’lord. This coffer should 
prove adequate as a temporary receptacle.” 
Jeeves took the coat and tie, and crossed the 
room to where a fine old oak dower chest 
stood, an heirloom long in the Towcester fam- 
ily. “Yes,” he said, ‘‘’tis not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church-door; but ’tis enough, 
“twill serve.” 

Bill continued agitated. He was brooding 
| over an earlier remark that had fallen from 
his companion’s lips. 

“What do you mean, the gentleman may at 
any moment be calling?” 

“It is possible that he observed and memo- 
| rized the number of our car, m’lord.” 

“Oh, golly, I never thought of that. Then he 
would get the owner’s name and come racing 
along here?” 

“So one would be disposed to imagine, 
m’lord.” 
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““What do I do if he does?” 

“IT would advise your lordship to assume a 
nonchalant air and disclaim all knowledge of 
the matter.” 

“With a light laugh, you mean?” 

“Precisely, m’lord.” 

Bill tried a light laugh. ‘“‘How did that 
sound, Jeeves?” 

“Barely adequate, m’lord.”’ 

Bill kicked petulantly at a footstool. ‘“‘How 
do you expect me to laugh lightly, feeling the 
way I do?” 

“T can readily appreciate that your lordship 
is disturbed.” 

“Disturbed is right. Apart from the fright- 
ful peril one is in, it was so dashed ignominious 
having to leg it like that.” 

“T should hardly describe our recent activi- 
ties as legging it, m’lord. ‘Strategic retreat’ is 
more the mot juste. This is a recognized mili- 
tary maneuver. I have no doubt that General 
Eisenhower has had recourse to it from time 
to time.” 
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Bu: I don’t suppose he had a fermenting 
punter after him, shouting ‘Welsher!’ at the 
top of his voice.” 

“Possibly not, m’lord.” 

“It was that word ‘welsher’ that hurt.” 

“I can readily imagine it, m’lord. As your 
lordship several times asseverated during our 
precarious homeward journey, you have every 
intention of paying the gentleman.” 

“Of course I have. But I must have time, 
dash it, to raise two thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-eight pounds, eightpence.” 

‘‘Three thousand and three pounds, eight- 
pence, m’lord. Your lordship is forgetting the 
gentleman’s original five-pound note.” 

“So Iam. You trousered it and came away 
with it in your pocket.” 

“Precisely, m’lord. Thus bringing the sum 
total of your obligations to this Captain 
Biggar ——” 

‘‘Was that his name?” 

“Yes, m’lord. Captain C. G. Brabazon- 
Biggar, United Rovers Club, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London W. C. Two. In my 


capacity as your lordship’s clerk I wrote the 


name and address on the ticket which he now 
has in his possession. The note which he 
handed to me and which I duly accepted as 
your lordship’s official representative raises 
your commitments to three thousand and 
three pounds, eightpence.”” 

“Oh, gosh!” 

“Yes, m’lord. It is not an insignificant sum.” 

Bill paced the room with fevered steps. 
“How does one scrape together a sum like 
that, Jeeves?” 

“Tt will call for thrift, m’lord.” 

“You bet it will. It'll take years.” 

“And Captain Biggar struck me as a some- 
what impatient gentleman.” 

“You needn’t rub it in, Jeeves.” 

“Very good, m’lord.” 

“T et’s keep our minds on the present.” 

“Yes, m’lord. Remember that man’s life lies 
all within this present, as *t were but a hair’s 
breadth of time; as for the rest, the past is 
gone, the future may never be.” 

“Bhi 

“Marcus Aurelius, m’lord.” 

“Oh? Well, as I was saying, let us glue our 
minds on what is going to happen if this 
Biggar suddenly blows in here. Do you think 
he’ll recognize me?” 

“fT am inclined to fancy not, m’lord. The 
mustache and the patch formed a very effec- 
tive disguise. Nevertheless, facing the facts, I 
fear we must regard this afternoon’s episode 
as a setback. It is clearly impossible for us to 
function at the Derby tomorrow.” 

“T see what you mean, of course. Show up 
at Epsom tomorrow, and the first person we'd 
run into would be this Captain Biggar ——” 

“Straddling, like Apollyon, right across the 
way. Precisely, m’lord.”’ 

“If only I had frozen on to the money we 
made at Newmarket!” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“You warned me not to let our capital fall 
too low.” 

“T felt that we were not equipped to incur 
any heavy risk. That was why I urged your 
lordship so vehemently to lay Captain Big- 
gar’s second wager off. I had misgivings. True, 


the probability of the double’s bearing fruit at | 





such odds was not great, but when I saw 
Whistler’s Mother pass us on her way to the 
starting post, I was conscious of a tremor of 
uneasiness. Those long legs, that powerful 
rump ——” 

“Don’t, Jeeves!” 

“Very good, m’lord.” 

“Tm trying not to think of Whistler’s 
Mother.” 

“T quite understand, m’lord.” 

““Who the dickens was Whistler, anyway?” 

“A figure, landscape and portrait painter of 
considerable distinction, m’lord, born in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1834. His Portrait 
of My Mother, painted in 1872, is particularly 
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esteemed by the cognoscenti and was pur-: 


chased by the French government for the 
Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, in the year 1892. 
His works are individual in character and 
notable for subtle color harmony.” 

Bill breathed a little stertorously. 
subtle, is it?” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“T see. Thanks for telling me. I was worry- 
ing myself sick about his color harmony.”’ Bill 
became calmer. “‘Jeeves, if the worst comes to 
the worst, can I gain a bit of time by pleading 
the Gaming Act?” 

“T fear not, m’lord. You took the gentle- 
man’s money. A cash transaction.” 


“It’s 
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HAMBURGER LOAF 


1) Ibs. ground beef 
V2 |b. ground pork 
V2 tsp. French’s Onion Powder 
1 tsp. French’s Celery Salt 
‘ V4 tsp. each 
} French's Black Pepper 
French’s Sage 
i French’s Poultry Seasoning 
a V2 tsp. grated lemon rind 
j 4 slices bread, crumbed 
V4 cup milk 
2 eggs, beaten 
1 ths. French’s Prepared Mustard 
2 ths. French’s 
Worcestershire Sauce 
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Combine all ingredients and mix well. 
Shape into loaf. Place in a shallow pan. 
Spread top with part of tomato sauce 
made by combining: 1 cup ketchup, 2 
tbs. brown sugar, 2 tbs. French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard (serve remainder with 
meat.) Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 14% hrs. Yield: 8 servings. 
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“It would mean choky, you feel?” 

“I fancy so, m’lord.” 

“Would you be jugged, too, as my clerk?” 

“Tn all probability, m’lord. I am not quite 
certain on the point. I should have to consult 
my solicitor.” 

“But I would be for it?” 

“Yes, m’lord. The sentences, however, are 
not, I believe, severe.” 

“But think of the papers. It'll be jam for the 
newspaper boys.” 

“Unquestionably the circumstance of your 
lordship’s having gone into business as a Silver 
Ring bookmaker would be accorded wide 
publicity.” 

Bill, who had been pacing the floor again, 
stopped in mid-stride and regarded the speaker 
with an accusing eye. ‘“‘And who was it sug- 
gested that I should go into business as a Sil- 
ver Ring bookie? You, Jeeves. | don’t want to 
be harsh, but you must own that the idea came 
from you. You were the ——” 

‘‘Fons et origo mali, m lord? That, I admit, 
is true. But if your lordship will recall, we were 
in something of a quandary. We had agreed 
that your lordship’s impending marriage made 
it essential to augment your lordship’s slender 
income, and we went 
through the classified 
trades section of the 
telephone directory in 
quest of a possible pro- 
fession which your lord- 
ship might adopt. It was 
merely because nothing 
of a suitable nature had 
presented itself by the 
time we reached the 7”s 
that I suggested turf 
accountant faute de 
mieux.” 

**Faute de what?” 

“Mieux, m’lord. A 
French expression. We 
should say ‘for want of 


sun— 


me, 


“What asses these sing— expeditions of 
Frenchmen are! Why And, oh, my heart is like to “Vesta 
can’t they talk English?” break! ‘Where do yo) 
“They are possibly The world awakens with the Jill asked. 
more to be pitied than Spring, ““We make 
censured, m'lord. Early But she—she does not wake! rounds. | 
upbringing no doubt “Doing what 
has a good deal to do Reprinted from BREAD OUT OF STONE “Oh, this an 
with it. As I was say- Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill. “T see. 
ing, it seemed to mea headache?” — 
happy solution of your ‘A littie 
lordship’s difficulties. ~ thanks.” 
In the United States of “Good.” 


_ America, I believe, bookmakers are consid- 
| ered persons of a somewhat low order and are, 


indeed, suppressed by the police, but in Eng- 
land it is very different. They are looked up to 
and courted. There is aschool of thought which 
regards them as the new aristocracy. They 
make a great deal of money, and have the 
added gratification of not paying income tax.” 

Bill sighed wistfully. “We made a lot of 
money up to Newmarket.” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“And where is it now?” 

““Where, indeed, m’lord?” 

“Stil, no good beefing about it, I suppose.” 

“No, mlord. The moving finger writes; and, 


| having writ ——”’ 


“Hoy!” 
moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 


shall lure it back to cancel half a line nor all 


your tears wash out a word of it. You were 
saying, m’lord?” 


H WAS only going to ask you to cheese it.” 

“Certainly, m’lord.” 

“Not in the mood.” 

“Quite so, m’lord. I wonder if I might ask a 
question, m’lord?” 

“Yes, Jeeves?” 

“Is Miss Wyvern aware of your lordship’s 
professional connection with the turf?” 

Bill quivered like an aspen at the mere sug- 
“| should say not. And she must 
never learn the awful truth. Let her discover 
the facts, and all would be lost. So if she comes 
asking questions, reveal nothing. Not even if 


| she sticks lighted matches between your toes.” 


“The contingency is a remote one, m’lord.”’ 
“Possibly. I’m merely saying. Whatever 


happens, Jeeves, secrecy and silence.” 


APRIL 


BY SCHARMEL IRIS 


I loved her more than moon or 
There is no moon or sun for 


Of lovely things to look upon, 


The loveliest was she. 


” She does not hear me, though I 
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“You may rely on me, m’lord, 
spired words of Pliny the Younger 
Bill held up a hand. “Right ho, Jé 
“Very good, m’lord.” 
“I’m not interested in Pliny the 
And now leave me, Jeeves. I haye 
heavy brooding to do. Go and get me 
whisky and soda.” 
“Very good, m’lord. I will atten 
matter immediately.” 


seers melted from the room with 
respectful pity, and Bill sat down an| 
head between his hands. A _ hollo 
escaped him, and he liked the sound 
gave another. 

He was starting on a third, bringy 
from the soles of his feet, when a yoj 
at his side. 

““Good heavens, Bill. What on eal 
matter?” Jill Wyvern was standing 

Bill sprang from his chair with g 
sive leap. “Matter?” he said, inserti 
m’s at the beginning of the word. “¥ 
you mean, what’s the matter? Noth 
matter.” 

“You were groaning like a foghorr 

“Oh, thag 
ache.” 

“You've go 
ache?” 

“Yes 

“Can I get y 
thing?” 

“No, thanks, 
is bringing me ¢ 
and soda.” 

Jill was look 
him with graye 


} 
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| 
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| 

wasn’t he?” | 
“Yes. Yes, Jee| iii in 
along.” | 
“You always 
him with you o 


ulative eyes. 
was with you 


““T used to have headaches a few yeal 
said Jill. 
“Bad?” 
“Quite bad. But,”’ proceeded Jill, het 
rising and a hard note creeping into it 
headaches, painful as they were, never 
me look like an escaped convict lurki 
bush listening to the baying ofthe t 
hounds. And that’s how you're looking 
Bill, for the last time, what’s the matter 
‘“*Nothing’s the matter.” 
“There’s nothing on your mind?” 
“Not a thing.” | 
There was another silence. | 
“Bill, tell me,” said Jill. ““How do yo 
about marriage?” if 
Bill brightened. This, he felt, was mo 
stuff. “I think it’s an extraordinarily gooty 
Always provided, of course, that the||® 
half of the sketch is getting someone 
you.” 
“Shall I tell you how I feel about it?” 
Doe: | 
“TI feel that unless there is absolute? 
between a man and a girl, they're crazy|) 
to think of getting married. I woulda 
of keeping anything from you, and ifit 
ests you to know it, I’m as sick as ml 
think that you're keeping this trouble of | 
whatever it is, from me.” 
“Tm not in any trouble.” 
“You are. When I came in here, you 
groaning your head off.” 
Bill’s self-control, so sorely tried tq | 
cracked. “Damn it all,” he bellowed, || 
shouldn't I groan? I believe Towcester A 
is open for being groaned in at about 
hour, is it not? I wish to heaven you 


. 

| 
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Hil 

There was silence for a moment. | 
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leave me alone. Don’t be such an infernal 
Nosy Parker.” 

Jill was.a girl of spirit, and with girls of 
spirit this sort of thing soon reaches satura- 
tion point. “I don’t know if you know it,” she 
said coldly, ‘but when you spit on your hands 
and get down to it, you can be the world’s 
premier louse.” 

“That’s a nice thing to say.” 

“Well, it’s the truth. You’re simply a pig in 
human shape. And if you want to know what 
I think, I believe what’s happened is that 
you’ve gone and got mixed up with some awful 
female.” 

“You're crazy. I wouldn’t so much as look 
at an awful female if you brought her to me 
on a plate with water cress round her.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

On this difficult situation, Jeeves entered, 
bearing a glass on a salver. ““Your whisky and 
soda, m’lord.” 

“Thank you, Jeeves.” 

“And Sir Roderick and Lady Carmoyle are 
in the yew alley, asking to see you, m’lord.” 

““Good heavens! Rory and Moke? I thought 
she was in Jamaica.” 
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Hx ladyship returned this morning, I un- 
derstand, and Sir Roderick obtained com- 
passionate leave from Harridge’s in order to 
accompany her here. They desired me to in- 
form your lordship that they would be glad of 
a word with you at your convenience before 
the arrival of Mrs. Spottsworth.” 

‘‘Before the what of who?” 

“Mrs. Spottsworth is an American lady 
whose acquaintance her ladyship made in New 
York, m’lord. She is expected here this eve- 
ning. I gathered from what her ladyship and 
Sir Roderick were saying that there is some 
prospect of her buying the house.” 

Bill gaped. ‘“‘Buying the house?” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“This house?” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“Well, VIl be blowed. It just shows you 
that it takes all sorts to make a world. Is she 
coming to stay?” 

“So I understood, m’lord.” 

“Then you might remove the two buckets 
you put to catch the water under the upper- 
hall skylight. They create a bad impression.” 

“Yes, m’lord. Where would your lordship 
be thinking of depositing Mrs. Spottsworth?” 

“She’d better have the Queen Elizabeth 
Room.” 

“Very good, m’lord. I will insert a wire 
screen in the flue, to discourage intrusion by 
the bats that nest there.” 

Jill, standing at the French window and 
looking out with burning eyes, had turned and 
was listening, electrified. The generous wrath 
which had caused her to allude to her be- 
trothed as a pig in human shape had vanished 
completely. It could not compete with this 
stupendous news. 

“But, Bill,’ she cried, “‘this is wonderful. If 
it comes off, you'll have enough money to buy 
a farm. I’m sure we'd do well running a farm, 
me as a vet and you with all your expert farm- 
ing knowledge.” 

‘“My what?” 

Jeeves coughed. “I think Miss Wyvern is 
alluding to the fact that you have had such 
wide experience working for the Farm Board, 
m’lord.” 

“Oh, ah, yes. I see what you mean. Of 
course, yes, the Farm Board. Thank you, 
Jeeves.” 

“Not at all, m’lord. If I might suggest it, 
m’lord, it would be advisable to proceed to the 
yew alley and confer with her ladyship without 
delay. Time is of the essence.” 

“Tl dash off at once. Are you coming, 
Jill?” 

“1 can’t, darling. I have patients to attend 
to. I’ve got to go all the way over to Stover to 
see the Mainwarings’ Peke, though I don’t 
suppose there’s the slightest thing wrong with 
it. That dog is the worst hypochondriac.” 

“You're coming to dinner?” 

“Of course. I’m counting the minutes. My 
mouth’s watering already.” 

Jill went out through the French window. 
Bill mopped his forehead. 

“You saved me there, Jeeves,” he said. “But 
for your quick thinking, all would have been 
discovered.” 
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“I am happy to have been of service, 
m’lord.” 
“You eat a lot of fish, don’t you, Jeeves?” 
“A good deal, m’lord.” 
2; “So Bertie Wooster has often told me. He 
4 attributes your giant intellect to the phos- 
g phorus. Talking of Bertie, it’s always beaten 
Se me why he let you go. Did you have a row with 
him and hand in your portfolio?” 
“Oh no, m’lord. My relations with Mr. 
Wooster continue uniformly cordial, but cir- 
cumstances have compelled a temporary sepa- 




























HAMBURGER LOAF 


112 Ibs. ground beef 
V2 |b. ground pork 
V2 tsp. French’s Onion Powder 
1 tsp. French’s Celery Salt 
V4 tsp. each 
French's Black Pepper 
French's Sage 


French's Poultry Seasoning i , , : 
V2 tsp. grated lemon rind 4 ration. Mr. Wooster is attending a school the 
Se slices eee crumbed f 4 student body of which is not permitted to em- 
/4 cup mi 


ploy gentlemen’s personal gentlemen.” 

“T don’t get you, Jeeves. A school?” 

‘‘An institution designed to teach the aristoc- 
racy to fend for itself, m’lord. Mr. Wooster is 
taking the boot-cleaning, sock-darning, bed- 
making and primary-grade-cooking course. 
His finances are still sound, but he feels it 
prudent to build for the future, in case the 
social revolution sets in with even greater 
severity.” 

“Golly! Well, that’s certainly a novel ex- 
perience for the old bounder.” 

“Yes, m’lord. Mr. Wooster doth suffer a 
sea-change into something rich and strange. I 
quote the Bard of Stratford.” 


2 eggs, beaten f 
1 ths. French’s Prepared Mustard 
2 tbs. French’s 

Worcestershire Sauce 


Combine all ingredients and mix well. 
Shape into loaf. Place in a shallow pan. 
Spread top with part of tomato sauce 
made by combining: 1 cup ketchup, 2 
tbs. brown sugar, 2 tbs. French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard (serve remainder with 
meat.) Bake in moderate oven (350° 
F.) 14% hrs. Yield: 8 servings. 


eeers withdrew gracefully, and a few mo- 
ments later Rory and Monica came in, tired of 
waiting in the yew alley. Monica greeted Bill 
with sisterly affection, but Rory, trained in 
Harridge’s stern school to get down to brass 
tacks without waste of time, put the question 
which, to his thinking, demanded an immedi- 
ate answer. 

“Bill,” he said, “skipping lightly over the 
how-are-you and nice-to-see-you-again stuff, 
where the dickens do all these cooks and but- 
lers and housemaids come from? Your do- 
mestic amenities suggest the mad luxury that 
led to the fall of Babylon. I was saying to 
Moke that I wondered if you had set up as a 
gentleman blackmailer. It would account for 
the police being after you.” 

Bill stared. ‘“‘For the what?” 

“The police, old boy. They rang up just 
now. They want to question you.” 

‘‘What on earth do you mean?” 

“Grill you,” explained Rory. ‘“‘Give you the 
third degree. If you’ve been blackmailing 
somebody, Bill, now is the time to tell us. 
You're among friends. I know the police look 
a bit squiggle-eyed at blackmail, but I can’t 
see any objection to it myself. Quick profits 
and practically no overhead. If I had a son, 
I’m not at all sure I wouldn’t have him trained 
for that profession. So if the cops are after 
you and you would like a helping hand to get 
you out of the country before they start watch- 
ing the ports, say the word and we’ll 

“Mrs. Spottsworth,”’ announced Jeeves from 
the doorway, and a moment later Bill had 
leaped in the air like an adagio dancer. He 
stood staring pallidly at the vision that entered. 

Mrs. Spottsworth had come sailing into the 
room with the confident air of a woman who 
knows that her hat is right, her dress is right, 
her shoes are right and her stockings are right 
and that she has a matter of forty-two million 
dollars tucked away in sound securities, and 
Bill, with a derelict country house for sale, 
should have found her an encouraging spec- 
tacle. For unquestionably she looked just the 
| sort of person who would buy derelict English 
| shecountry houses by the gross without giving the 
| yo: thing a second thought. 

Sa But his mind was not on business transac- 
tions. It had flitted back a few years and was 
in the French Riviera, where he and this 
woman had met and—he could not disguise 


o a “. 2 ¢ f 
jo Hamburger Loaf : on hat and eld tt 


- It had all been perfectly innocent, of course, 





The zesty tomato sauce topping is baked on! 


FRENCH S Worcestershire 














FR it) NEW RECIPE Li Gg} but it seemed to him that there was a grave 
IN Ky LK -E LEAFLET ’ ‘ noes : . . = 
REB! Wine Ve cae I — : ah French’s Worcestershire Sauce danger of her introducing into their relations 
rlV€ at < avor Lift! a e C ‘ ; 
(a ent. is a blend of rare spices, soy, now that touch of Auld Lang Syne which is 
a anchovies, tamarinds. the last thing a young man wants when he has 
| a flancee around—a fiancée, moreover, who 
| | Aged and mellowed for richer, has already given ey idence of entertaining dis- 
a : more distinctive flavor tressing suspicions. 
, Mrs. Spottsworth had come upon him as a 
Addre Se | Now in an exclusive non-drip complete and painful surprise. At Cannes he 
j © > 1 > 1 ‘ or ‘ > rae 
bottle. Costs less, vetono. fined had got the impression that her name was 
City W oxcectatciice- ot di is Bessemer. He had, he recalled, always ad- 
= ee sn 1 r I ; 
eas ae - Y Price: dressed her as Rosie, and she—he shud- 
— —— dered—had addressed him as Billiken. A 
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that usually accompanies constip } 
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when morning comes, you stal 
day feeling wonderful. Get Ph 
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Liquid or Tablets 


The convenient 


4-ounce size 28¢ 
The economical 
12-ounce size 55¢ 
The moneysaving rr 
30 TABLETS 
26-ounce size 85¢ ! = 


Also available in tablet form 
30 tablets 28¢ 





»leasant, picture rose before his 
ce when she heard her address- 
liken at dinner tonight. 


: This is my husband, Sir Roder- 
_ And this : 





a) Monica. 
and I are old friends. We knew 
annes a few years ago, when I 


” 


>t a pleased and congratulatory 
| She was aware that her brother 
s Mrs. Bessemer the rush of a 
hat better foundation could a 
ith a house to sell have on which 


H’s fine,” she said. “You'll have 
yiings to talk about, won’t you? 
* Mr. Belfry now, he’s Lord 


is name,” explained Rory. ““The 
der him, and an alias was essen- 


be an ass, Rory. He came into 
-1 Monica. “You know how it is 
7ou start out as something, and 
: dies and you do a switch.” 

\ 1, to me he will always be Billi- 
-| you, Billiken?” 

speech, though not much of it 
|-e was rather rasping. ‘‘I’m fine, 
osie.”” 
id Rory, like the child of nature 
“1g no attempt to conceal his sur- 
hear you say Rosie?” 
jim a cold look. ‘Mrs. Spotts- 
>, as you have already learned 
silly well-informed source—viz. 
)Dsalinda. All her friends—even 
ntances like myself—called her 
ito welcome you to Towcester 
nid formally. 
e you'll like it,” said Monica. 

ost wonderful place I ever saw! 
Fell you something very strange,” 

pottsworth. “It struck me so 

I came in at the front door I 

»wn for a moment. I was... . 
fealized I had been here before!” 


Dked politely puzzled. It was left 
jpply the explanation. 
Sight-seer?”’ he said. “One of the 
| ed to come on Fridays during 
}months to be shown over the 
b a head. I remember them well 
Vhen you and | were walking out, 
bogglers, we used to call them. 
mm charabancs and dropped nut 
' the carpets. Not that dropping 
eé on them would make these 
orse. I was saying to my wife 
_while ago that by far the best 
‘ing with Towcester Abbey would 





and another, and another... . 


A faint moan escaped Monica. If this was 
her Roderick’s idea of selling goods to a cus- 
tomer, it seemed a miracle that he had ever 
managed to get rid of a single hose pipe, lawn 
mower or birdbath. 

Mrs. Spottsworth shook her head with an 
indulgent smile. ‘““No, no, I didn’t mean that 
I had been here in my present corporeal en- 
velope. I meant in a previous incarnation.” 
She closed her eyes. “I seem to remember. 
Long Gallery. Is there a Long Gallery?” 

“That’s right,” said Monica. “A duel was 
fought in it in the eighteenth century.” 


We house must be full of ghosts. Are there 
any visual manifestations?” 

Monica reflected. ““Well, there’s Lady Aga- 
tha. She was the wife of Sir Caradoc the 
Crusader. She has been seen several times in 
the ruined chapel.” 

“Fascinating, fascinating!’ said Mrs. Spotts- 
worth. ““And now let me take you to the Long 
Gallery. Don’t tell me where it is. Let me see 
if I can’t find it for myself.” 

She closed her eyes, pressed her finger tips 
to her temples, paused for a moment, opened 
her eyes and started off. As she reached the 
door, Jeeves appeared. 

“Pardon me, m’lord. With reference to 
Mrs. Spottsworth’s dog, m’lord, I would ap- 
preciate instructions as to meal hours and 
diet.” 

‘Pomona is very catholic in her tastes,” 
said Mrs. Spottsworth. “‘She usually dines at 
five, but she is not at all fussy. And now I 
must concentrate. This is a test. Follow, 
please, Monica. You, too, Billiken. Iam going 
to take you straight to the Long Gallery.” 

The procession passed through the door, 
and Rory, having scrutinized it in his slow, 
thorough way, turned to Jeeves with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“Potty, what?” 

‘The lady does appear to diverge somewhat 
from the generally accepted norm, Sir Roder- 
ick.” 

‘*She’s crazy as a bedbug. Ill tell you some- 
thing, Jeeves. That sort of thing wouldn’t be 
tolerated at Harridge’s.” 

“No, sir?” 

“Not for a moment. If this Mrs. Dogsbody, 
or whatever her name is, came into... say the 
Cakes, Biscuits and General Confectionery 
and started acting that way, the store detec- 
tives would have her by the seat of the trou- 
sers and be giving her the old heave-ho before 
the first gibber had proceeded from her lips.” 

“Indeed, Sir Roderick?” 

“I’m telling you, Jeeves. I had an experience 
of that sort myself shortly after I joined. I was 
at my post one morning—I was second in 
command of the Jugs, Bottles and Picnic 
Supplies at the time—and a woman came in. 
Well dressed, refined aspect, nothing notice- 
able about her at all except that she was wear- 
ing a fireman’s helmet. I started giving her 
courteous service. ‘Good morning, madam,’ J 


“He took his first step today, and another, 
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Motor through picturesque countryside; 
pause for sightseeing, souvenir shopping. 


Sait and sun yourself on wide waters; ride 
and golf with new friends at friendly resorts. 
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ROAM IN THE UNSPOILED BEAUTY OF NATIONAL PARKS. KEEP YOUR CAMERA ‘‘AT THE READY” 


It’s the easiest “foreign” vacation you'll ever have — 
no passport, no fuss, and it’s all just across the border. 
Canada is so colourful, so different, yet full of neigh- 
bourly friendship. Just pack when you're ready, drop 
in for a round of pleasure in Canada’s holiday-rich 
provinces. See your travel or transportation agent 


soon; send the coupon now. 
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said. ‘What can I do for you, madam? Some- 
thing in picnic supplies, madam? A jug? A 
bottle?” She looked at me keenly. ‘Are you 
interested in bottles, gargoyle?’ she asked, ad- 
dressing me for some reason as gargoyle. 
‘Why, yes, madam,’ I replied. “Then what do 
you think of this one?’ she asked. And with 
that she whipped out a whacking great de- 
canter and brought it whizzing down on the 
exact spot where my frontal bones would have 
been, had I not started back like a nymph 
surprised while bathing. It was enough. I 
beckoned to the store detectives and they 
scooped her up.” 

“Most unpleasant, Sir Roderick.” 

““Yes, shook me, I confess. Nearly made me 
send in my papers. It turned out that she had 
recently been left a fortune by a wealthy uncle 
in Australia, and it had unseated her reason. 
This Mrs. Dogsbody’s trouble is, I imagine, 
the same. Inherited millions from a platoon of 
deceased husbands, my wife informs me, and 
took advantage of the fact to go right off her 
onion. Always a mistake, Jeeves, unearned 
money. I’m twice the man I was since | joined 
the ranks of the world’s workers.” 

“You see eye to eye with the bard, Sir 






















LADIES' HO 


There was a look of modest f 
Mrs. Spottsworth’s handsome face 
the Long Gallery, Sir Roderick; 

“Three rousing cheers,” said ] 
tinue along these lines, and yg 
finding bass drums in telepho 
pigeonholing that for the mom 
know which ts bigger, Mr. Bigge 
maid aunt?” 

“Pay no attention to him,” § 
“He’s quite harmless. It’s just thatl 
Biggar has called. That set him of 
right in a minute.’ 


Mis. SPOTTSWORTH'’S fine eyes ha} 
“Captain Biggar?” 
“There’s another one,” said R 
his brow, “‘only it eludes me for 
Something about Mr. Bigger and} 
“Captain Biggar?” repeated } 
worth. “Is he a gentleman with a} 
face?” 
“He’s a gentleman with a very 
said Ellen. 
“How extraordinary!” 
“You know him?” 
*‘He is an old, old friend of m 


Roderick. “Tis deeds must win the prize.” him when —— Oh, Monica, ¢ | 
“Exactly. Quite so. would yous 
And speaking of win- possibly inyit 
ning prizes, what about stay?” 
tomorrow?” Monica staj 
SS. war horse a 
“The Derby. Know CONSUMER R F PORT of the b 
anything?” course, Ro: 
“T fear not, Sir Rod- friend of ye 
erick. It would seem to BY LESLIE MELLICHAMP splendid id 
be an exceptionally “Oh, th 
open contest. Monsieur Time has shown a tiny hitch in Mrs. 
Boussac’s Voleur is, I Our modern and efficient turned to 
understand, the favor- kitchen is Captain B 


ite. Fifteen to two at last 
night’s call-over and the 
price likely to shorten 
to sixes or even fives for 
the starting price. But 
the animal in question 
is somewhat small and 
lightly boned for so 
grueling an ordeal. 
Though we have, to be 
sure, seen such a handi- 
cap overcome. The 
name of Manna, the 
1925 winner, springs to 
the mind, and Hype- 
rion, another smallish 
horse, accomplished the 
distance in two minutes, thirty-four seconds.” 

Rory regarded him with awe. “By Jove! 
You know your stuff, don’t you?” 

“One likes to keep au courant in these mat- 
ters, sir. It is, one might say, an essential part 
of one’s education,” said Jeeves, and oozed 
softly from the room. 

A few moments later, Monica came in. 

“Hullo, old girl,” said Rory. “Back from 
your travels? Did she find the ruddy gallery?” 

“Yes, after taking us all over the house.” 

“What became of Bill?” 

“He disappeared.” 

“Went to dress, I suppose, 
“Hullo, whom have we here?” 


” said Rory. 


H. stared, at a loss, at a tall, good-looking 
girl who had just entered. Monica, observing 
the cap and apron, deduced that this must be 
that almost legendary figure, the housemaid. 

“Ellen?” she queried. 

“Yes, m lady. I was looking for his lord- 
ship.” 

“T think he’s in his room. Anything I can 
do?” 

“It’s this gentleman that’s just come, asking 
to see his lordship. A Captain Biggar, m’lady.”” 

Rory chuckled amusedly. “Biggar? Reminds 
me of that game we used to play when we were 
kids, Moke—the Bigger Family. Which is 
bigger, Mr. Bigger or Mrs. Bigger?” 

“Rory, really!” 

“Mr. Bigger, because he’s father Bigger. 
Which is bigger, Mr. Bigger or his old-maid 
aunt?” 

“You're not a child now, you know.” 

“Can you tell me, Ellen?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Dogsbody can,” 
as that lady came bustling in. 


said Rory, 


Where things are placed with 
studied care 
To save milady wear and tear, 
And stoye to sink is but a step, him.” 
And—well, it’s wonderful except 
Between me always and my goal 
Are a large collie, two wagons, 
a velocipede,a beach ball, 
assorted dolls, blocks and 
little girls, and a member 
of the Junior Space Patrol. 













“‘In the 
room, madan 
“Will yo 
there at once 


“If you W 
way, madam,” 

Mrs. Sp 
hurried out 
sedately by 
shook his 
ously. 

“Ts this 
old girl? Prob 
frightful out 
bowler hate und 
up tie.” S| 

Monica’s eyes were sparkling. “Id | 
what he’s like. He’s a friend of rt , 
worth’s, that’s all that matters. Oh, }) 
cried, as Bill came in. ‘“The most ¥ 
thing has happened. An old friend 
Spottsworth’s has turned up, and Py 
him to stay. It’s marvelous. Thi 
melting mood she’ll be in after this! 

Her enthusiasm infected Bill. He 
what she meant. ‘“‘You’re absolute 
This is terrific. Who is the fellow?” 

“His name’s Biggar. Captain Bigg 

Bill groped for support at a chair. 4 
ish tinge had spread over his face. |} 
B-b-b 

“Ha!” said Rory. ‘Which is bi 
Bigger or Master Bigger? Master Bi , 

cause he’s a little Bigger. I knew Pag 
said complacently. 





It was a favorite dictum of the la 
Spottsworth, who, though fond of hil |® 
an absent-minded sort of way, cou 
have been described as a ladies’ man 
taken for one of those troubadour 
Middle Ages, that the secret of a ha . 
successful life was to get rid of the W) 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
often observed that for sheer beauty a 
lift, few sights could compare with thy? 
female members of a dinner party filin r 
the room at the conclusion of the mé a 
ing the men to their soothing mascul| 
versation. 

To Bill Towcester at nine o’cloc 
night of this disturbing day such an YT 
of mind would have seemed incomp|)™ 
ble. The last thing in the world that he 
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Richard Hudnut puts real powdered eggs in 
this Enriched Creme Shampoo 


and makes your hair gleam instantly! | 
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cleansing lather does its work. And oh, how 
gently it removes the dirt, dust and stale oils 
from your hair. Never robs hair of the beauty- 
giving natural oils. We think you'll find it’s 
the quickest, easiest way in the world to get 
your hair shining clean and sparkling bright. 

Always follow your shampoo with a 
Richard Hudnut Creme Rinse. It seals in the 
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pretty shine of your hair. Helps prevent dry- 
ing and splitting. Wonderful for children’s | 
hair. Leaves it tangle-free and easy to comb. 

Both the Shampoo and Creme Rinse 
come in 6o0¢ and $1 sizes. (Federal tax on 
Creme Rinse only.) On sale at good cosmetic 
counters everywhere. 
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shaleehdhsihsischschecieslaciectess 
Notes on Etiquette 


by 
Emily Post 
cbocinels sioabecinchecincieciochectocte 


A generation ago, no one wishing 
to send a lady a present would have 
considered smoking accessories, such 
as cigarette boxes or ashtrays, as 
suitable gifts. As a matter of fact, 
no one could have imagined that any 
lady would smoke, or even permit 
guests to smoke in her presence. 

Today, however, when almost as 
many women as men smoke, it has 
now become entirely proper to give 
certain smoking accessories as @ 
present to a lady. Cigarette lighters 
and cigarette boxes, for instance, are 
now considered as essential as ash- 
trays in almost all hospitable homes. 
Even a hostess who does not herself 
smoke considers it the obligation of 
hospitality to provide guests who do 
smoke with everything needed for 
their comfort. 

For this reason table lighters are now 
ideally suitable gifts for a hostess. If 
when dining in a friend’s house you 
happen to notice that there are no light- 
ers, obviously a table lighter will be a 
perfect gift to offer your hostess ona 
later visit. For that matter, even if you 
see a lighter or two, remember that a 
hostess can never have too many light- 
ers. Because, as every thoughtful 
hostess knows, a table lighter should be 
within easy reach of every guest who 
smokes. 

Having decided on the gift of a 
lighter, the next question is which 
lighter to seléct. I have no doubt of 
my personal choice. I would definitely 
advise you to choose a Ronson table 
model as being not only well made 
and efficient, but the best looking 
lighter I know of. 
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These are 3 of the Ronson table light- 
ers that Emily Post especially recom- 
mends as gifts for the home: 


Ronson 
“Melrose” 
Elegantly 
designed with 
rose-petal 
band, in heavy 


silver plate... 
$11.00* 


Ronson 

_ “Trophy” 

’ Ronson’s 
newest...with 
colorful car- 
riage designs, 
chromium 
plate trim... 
$14.25 
















, i Ronson 
Ve “Queen 
or oa bp Anne” 
. ee ag Traditional 
ee favorite in 
¢ ae a heavy silver 
QZ aS plate...$12.25* 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140 


was Captain Biggar’s soothing masculine con- 
versation. As he stood, holding the dining- 
room door open while Mrs. Spottsworth, 
Monica and Jill passed through on their way 
to the living room, he was weighed down by a 
sense of bereavement and depression. 

True, all had gone perfectly well so far. 
Throughout dinner the White Hunter had 
confined himself to such neutral topics as 
cannibal chiefs he had met and what to do 
when cornered by African head-hunters with 
poisoned blowpipe darts. But who could say 
how long this happy state of things would last? 
Bill could but trust that Rory would not bring 
the conversation round to the dangerous sub- 
ject by asking the captain if he was interested 
in racing. 

“Are you interested in racing, captain?” 
said Rory as the door closed. “It’s the Derby 
Dinner tonight, and I thought we might watch 
it on the television set. Were you at the Oaks 
this afternoon by any chance?” 

A sound like the last gasp of a dying zebu 
proceeded from Captain Biggar’s lips. ““Was 
I at the Oaks? Yes, sir, I was. I won a double 
on Lucy Glitters and Whistler’s Mother ——” 

“Did you hear that, Jeeves?” said Rory, 
addressing him as he entered bearing coffee. 
“Captain Biggar won a double this after- 
noon.” 

“Indeed, sir? A consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

“And a fat lot of good it did me,” proceeded 
the captain morosely. “‘The bookie did a bolt. 
Shot off like a jack rabbit, owing me three 
thousand and three pounds, eightpence.”’ 

Rory stared, overcome. Bill, too, was natu- 
rally aghast, as any goodhearted young man 
would have been, hearing such a story. 

“Good heavens, captain! Scoundrels like 
that ought not to be at large. It makes my 
blood boil to think of this—this . . . what 
would Shakespeare have called him, Jeeves?” 

“This arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave, 
m’lord.” 

“Ah, yes. Shakespeare put these things 
well. A cigar, captain?” 

“Thank you, no. I never smoke when I’m 
after big game.” 

“Big game? Oh, I see what you mean. This 
bookie fellow. You’re a White Hunter and 
now you're hunting white bookies. Ha, ha. 
Rather good, that, Rory.” 

“Dashed good, old boy. I’m convulsed. 
And now may I get down? I want to see that 
Derby Dinner.” 

““An excellent idea. Let’s all go and see the 
Derby Dinner. Come along, captain.” 

Captain Biggar remained in his seat. “Later, 
perhaps. At the moment I would like a word 
with you, Lord Towcester.” 

“Certainly, certainly, certainly, certainly, 
certainly,” said Bill, though not blithely. 
“Stick around, Jeeves. Polish an ash tray or 
something. Tell us more about this bookie of 
yours, captain.” 


Grn BIGGAR brooded darkly for a mo- 
ment. “I only wish,” he said, ‘‘that I could 
meet the rat in Kuala Lumpur. Do you know 
what happens to a welsher in Kuala Lumpur, 
Lord Towcester?” 

“No, I—er—don’t believe I’ve ever heard.” 

“We let the blighter have three days to pay 
up. Then we call on him and give him a loaded 
revolver.” 

“You mean he’s expected to —— Isn’t that 
a ae drastic?” 

s the code, sir. Code! That’s a big word 
ah the men who live on the frontiers of 
empire. Can’t let the Dyaks beat us on code.” 

“Do they try?” 

“A Dyak who defaults on a debt has his 
head cut off by the other Dyaks. The head is 
then given to his principal creditor.” 

“Good heavens! You couldn’t run a busi- 
ness that way over here. I mean to say, who 
would decide who was the principal creditor? 
Think of the arguments there would be. Eh, 
Jeeves?” 

“Unquestionably, m’lord. The butcher, the 
baker ——” 

“Not to mention hosts who had entertained 
the Dyak for weekends, from whose houses 
he had slipped away on Monday morning for- 
getting the Saturday-night bridge game.” 


“In the event of his surviving, it would 
make such a Dyak considerably more careful 
in his bidding, m’lord.” 

“True, Jeeves, true. It would, wouldn’t it? 
He would think twice about trying any of that 
psychic stuff.” 

“Precisely, m’lord. And would undoubtedly 
hesitate before taking his partner out of a 
business double.” 

Captain Biggar cracked a Brazil nut with 
his teeth. ““And now,” he said, “with your 
permission I would like to get down to brass 
tacks, Lord Towcester. I got the number of 
this bookie’s car. I made inquiries of the 
police. They said that that number, Lord 
Towcester, was yours. This Honest Patch 
Perkins, as he called himself, must have bor- 
rowed your car—with or without your per- 
mission.” 

““Incredulous!”’ 

“Incredible, m’lord.” 

“Thank you, Jeeves. Incredible! You must 
have got the wrong number.” 

The red of Captain Biggar’s face deepened 
to purple. ‘Are you criticizing my eyesight? I 
am Biggar, the White Hunter, the most fa- 
mous White Hunter in all Africa and Indo- 
nesia. I can stand in the path of an onrushing 
rhino without a tremor—and why? Because I 
know I can get him in that one vulnerable 
spot before he has come within sixty paces. 
That’s the sort of eyesight mine is.” 

Jeeves coughed. “‘Might I offer a suggestion, 
m’lord?” 

“Certainly, Jeeves. Offer several.” 

“It occurs to me, m’lord, that this race- 
course character against whom the gentleman 
nurses a perfectly understandable grievance 
may have substituted for his own license plate 
a false one ——” 

“By Jove, Jeeves, you’ve hit it!” 

““_____ and that by some strange coincidence 
he selected for this false plate the number of 
your lordship’s car.” 

“Exactly. That’s the solution. It explains the 
whole thing, doesn’t it?” 

Captain Biggar mused. “Yes... 
pose that might have happened.” 

“It’s the only possible explanation. More 
port, captain?” 

“No, thank you. I should like to make a 
telephone call.” 

“You can do it from the living room.” 
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LADIES’ Hq 


“A private telephone call.” 
“Oh, right ho. Jeeves, c 
Biggar to your pantry and un 
instrument. I meanwhile ‘will 
ladies. They’re probably wondey! 
dickens has happened to me an¢ 
cometh not’ like . . . who, J 
““Mariana of the Moated 
Her tears fell with the dews a 
fell ere the dews were dried, 
look on the sweet heaven eithey) 
eventide.”’ 
“Oh, well, I don’t suppose my 
hit them quite as hard as t 
“Still, it might be as well to putt 
out of their suspense.” . 


Piecing in the living room, } 
the number of ladies had bee ell 
one—reading from left to right, | 
sitting on the settee, twiddling an) 
cup; her air was that of a girl wh} 
on something. 
“Hullo there, darling,” cried } 
“Oh, hullo,” said Jill. 
“Where’s everybody?” 
“Rory and Moke are in the lj 
ing to the Derby Dinner.” 
“And Mrs. Spottsworth?” 
“She has gone to the ruined 
lieve she is hoping to get a w 
ghost of Lady Agatha. Tell me,’ 
old friend of yours?” | 
“Oh, no. Just an acquainta 
one at that. I knew her slightly a 
summer.’ 
“From what I heard her says 
about moonlight drives to 
bathing from the Eden Roe, 1 gc 
sion that you had been ra 
wonder if you remember,” said’ 
was saying this evening about pe 
ing things from each other, if they 
get married?” 
“Yes. I remember that.” 
‘““‘We agreed that it was the 
“Yes, that’s right. So we did.” 
“Then why did you hide thi 
from me?” | 
“T didn’t hide this Spottswort) 
She just didn’t happen to come ¥ 
| 
CONTINUED ON PAGE} 
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7THEN IT comes to selecting sterling silver, most of the 
W brides we know are torn between their brave determina- 
tion to be modern, and their sentimental longing for romantic 
beauty. In CLASSIC ROSE the designers have now solved this 
problem — brilliantly. For the first time in the history of 
sterling. they have combined a functional, modern shape 
with a deeply carved rose- traditional symbol of chivalry 
and love. This new CLASSIC ROSE pattern is in perfect taste. 
Its classic grace and serenity will never go out of style. And 
it looks equally lovely beside casual modern crockery or 
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New sterling pattern interprets the trend to Romantic Modern in American design 


your erandmother’s traditional china. CLASSIC ROSE comes 
from Reed & Barton, the great New England silvermasters 
who make fine sterling for the first families in America 

families like the Biddles. the Pierreponts, the Duponts and 
the Swopes. For all its feminine delicacy, CLASSIC ROSE is 
unusually rich and heavy sterling. Yet it is not expensive to 
own: a six piece place setting costs only $33.75 including 
tax. Ask your silverware dealer about convenient payment 
plans or write for free illustrated booklet on CLASSIC ROSE 
to Reed & Barton, Dept. J41, Taunton, Massachusetts. 
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a duck, when you’re sitting with the girl you 
love, holding her little hand and whispering 
words of endearment in her ear, you can’t 
suddenly switch the conversation to an en- 
tirely different topic and say, “Oh, by the way, 
there was a woman I met-in Cannes some 
years ago, on the subject of whom I would 
now like to say a few words. Let me tell you 
all about the time we drove to St. Tropez.’”’ 

“Tn the moonlight.” 

“Was it my fault that there was a moon? I 
wasn’t consulted. And as for bathing from the 
Eden Roc, you talk as if we had had the ruddy 
Eden Roc to ourselves with not another hu- 
man being in sight. The water was alive with 
exiled grand dukes and stiff with dowagers of 
the most rigid respectability.” 


STILL think it odd you never mentioned 
her. And [I think it still odder that when 
Jeeves told you this afternoon that a Mrs. 
Spottsworth was coming here you just said, 
‘Oh, ah?’ or something as if you had never 
heard the name before. Wouldn’t the natural 
thing have been to say, ‘Mrs. Spottsworth? 
Well, well, bless my soul, I wonder if that 
can possibly be the woman with whom I was 
on terms of mere acquaintanceship at Cannes 
a year or two ago. I used to drive with her a 
good deal in the moonlight, though of course 
in quite a distant way.’” 

It was Bill’s moment. ‘“‘No,” he thundered, 
“it would not have been the natural thing, and 
Tl tell youwhy. When 
I knew her—slightly, 
as one does know peo- 
ple in places like 
Cannes—her name 
was Bessemer. B with 
an e with an s with an 


OOWDOOOGOO0O00O 


April is my natal month and I am born 
again into new delight at each return 
of it. | have loved the feel of the “A me 


LADIES' HO 


A silver moon was riding in th 
gentle breeze blew from the 
tures of the night rustled in thi 
side and, to top the whole 
where in the woods a nightin, 
to sing with the full-throated 
conscious of having had a rave no | 
poet Keats and only a couple of |i 
star spot on the program of the f 

It was a night made for romand 
Spottsworth recognized it as s H 
on the rustic seat, looking at he 
listening to the nightingale, a sty 
late Gustave Flaubert would have| 
tation in describing her mood as 

She was thinking of Captain B 
no chance or coincidence that 
him back into her life, she felt. 
believe in chance. In her lexicon ! 
such word as coincidence. These 
held, were meant. 

At their very first meeting in Ke 
found something about him that a 
and almost immediately this mild 
become a fervent admiration. A 
not help respecting a man capabl) 
with his big-bored .505 Gibbs and] 
stuffing out of a charging buffalo, 
thinking it over, she had definite | 


| 








him as the man to fill the hiatus 
caused by the passing beyond the 
Messrs. Bessemer and Spottswort) 

At this moment there floated to} 
the silent night the sound of al 
tripping over a flowerpot. Cap} 
limped uj 
his shin. | 

“Oh, 
Mrs. Spf 
“have you 
self, capta} 


s with an e with an m grass under my feet, and the sound dear lady, ) 
with an e with an r. of the running streams by my side. her. 
Bessemer. I have still The hum of the wind in the treetops His tele 
to learn how all this has always been good music to me, versation 
Spottsworth stuff and the face of the fields has often the White | 
arose.” comforted me. | am in love with this prudently | 
Jeevescame in. Duty world. It has been home. avoid the 
called himat about this —JOHN BURROUGHS and head 
hour to collect the the great 0 
coffee cups, and duty o 7 fc G where he 
never called to this o o o O Oo 9 oO o © o Oo o alone. To! 
great man in vain. Jill ~ dies, he h 


got up and made for the French window. 

“Well, I must be getting along,” she said. 
“T have to go home and get some things. Moke 
has asked me to stay the night. I hope I shan’t 
be in the way?” 

She went out, and Bill, gazing after her 
fondly, suddenly stiffened. Like a delayed- 
action bomb, those words “‘I hope I shan’t be 
in the way?” had just hit him. “I hope I 
shan’t be in the way?” Had there been a nasty 
tinkle in her voice as she uttered the words? 

“The whole trouble with women, Jeeves,” 
he said, and the philosopher Schopenhauer 
would have slapped him on the back and told 
him he knew just how he felt, ‘‘is that practi- 
cally all of them are dotty. Look at Mrs. 
Spottsworth. Wacky to the eyebrows. Roost- 
ing in a ruined chapel in the hope of seeing 
Lady Agatha.” 

“Indeed, m’lord? Mrs. Spottsworth is inter- 
ested in specters?” 

“She eats them alive. Is that balanced be- 
havior?” 

““Psychical research frequently has an ap- 
peal for the other sex, m’lord.” 

Jeeves floated out, and Bill flung himself 
into a chair. He was thinking once more of 
that cryptic speech, and now his mood had 
become wholly pessimistic. He was virtually 
certain that the words “I hope I shan’t be in 
the way?” had been spoken through clenched 
teeth and accompanied by a look of infinite 
meaning. They had been the words of a girl 
who had intended to make a nasty crack. 


Mrs. Spottsworth had left the ruined chapel 
after a vigil of some twenty-five minutes. Like 
many very rich women, she tended to be,im- 
patient and to demand quick service. When in 
the mood for specters, she wanted them hot 
off the griddle. Returning to the garden, she 
had found a rustic seat and was sitting there 
smoking a cigarette and enjoying the beauty 
of the night. 


would be to subject himself to the} 
ture of having to sit and gaze at the 
loved, a process which would simp} 
fact of how unattainable she wag 
they were, alone together in the nil 
complete with moonlight, nighting 
breezes and the scent of stock 4 
plant. He braced himself for the co 
téte, and was startled when Mrs. § 
began it by uttering a sharp cry. — 

“Oh, dear!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I’ve dropped my pendant. The 
loose.” 

‘“‘Bad show. It must be on the er 
where. I’ll have a look-see.” 

“TI wish you would. It’s not ' 
don’t suppose it cost more than te 
dollars—but it has a sentimental in 
Spottsworth gave it to me. Oh, ee 
it? Thank you ever so much. Wi 
on for me?” 


A; Captain Biggar did so, his fir 
and stomach muscles trembled. I 
impossible to clasp a pendant rou 
er’s neck without touching that n 
and he touched his companion’s| 
And every time he touched it, it wa 
the moon, the breeze and the night 
calling to him to cover this neck w 
kisses. But his code restrained 
clenched his fists and was himself é 
“It must be jolly,’ he said, re 
bluffness, “‘to be rich enough : 
thousand dollars isn’t anything to 
about.” 
Mrs. Spottsworth felt like an actq 
a cue. ‘Do you think that rich ¥ 
happy, Captain Biggar?” 
The captain said that all those he 
and in his capacity of White Hun 
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met quite a number—had seemed pretty bob- 
bish. 

“They smiled to hide the ache in their 
hearts,” said Mrs. Spottsworth. “Rich women 
are lonely, Captain Biggar.” 

“Are you lonely?” 

“Very, very lonely.” 

“Oh, ah,”’ said the captain. 

It was not what he would have wished to 
say. He would have preferred to pour out his 
soul in a torrent of impassioned words. But 
what could a fellow do, hampered by a code 
that ruled that a poor man must not propose 
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marriage to a woman who has the stuff in 
sackfuls? 

A woman who has told a man in the moon- 
light, with nightingales singing their heads off 
in the background, that she is very, very lonely 
and received in response the words “‘Oh, ah,” 
is scarcely to be blamed for feeling a momen- 
tary pang of discouragement. But Mrs. Spotts- 
worth persevered. 

“How strange our meeting again like this,” 
she said softly. 

“Very odd.” 

““We were a whole world apart, and we met 
in an English inn.” 

“Quite a coincidence.” 
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“Not a coincidence. It was destined. Shall I 
tell you what brought you to that inn?” 

“T wanted a spot of beer.” 

“Fate,” said Mrs. Spottsworth. “Destiny. 
The same fate, the same destiny that brought 
us together in Kenya. I had the strangest feel- 
ing, when I saw you that day, that we had met 
before in some previous existence.” 

“A bit unlikely, what?” 

“T seemed to see us in some dim, prehistoric 
age. We were clad in skins. You hit me over 
the head with your club and dragged me by 
my hair to your cave.” 

“‘Oh, no, dash it, I wouldn’t do a thing like 
that.” 
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“You did it because you loved p 
Mrs. Spottsworth in a low, vibrant 
“And | —— 

She broke off. Something tall and 
had loomed up against the sky jj 
voice with perhaps just a quavenie 
ness in it was saying ‘Hullo-ullo. 
ullo.”” 

“lve been looking for you eye 
Rosie,” said Bill. ““When I found yo 
at the ruined chapel —— Oh, hul 0, (| 

“Hullo,” said Captain Biggar d 
tottered off. Lost in the shadows a fi 
down the path, he halted and brush 
the beads of perspiration which had fy 
his forehead. 

Bill had come to the rustic seat— 
said, looking for Mrs. Spottaliaa f 
where—because his sister Monica, fin) 
brooding over that remark of Jills 
minded him that instead of sitting thi 
bump ona log he ought to be with the 
guest, cooing to her like a turtledoye| 
ening her up so that she would buy t} 
In the rush and whirl of recent even) 
tally urgent matter of pushing thrd 
sale of his ancestral home had been th 
the background of Bill’s mind. It noy, 
up for what it was, the only existing 
server in the sea of troubles in whic 
immersed. When you sold houses, he 
himself, you got deposits, cash pai 
Two minutes later he was on his 
prepared to coo. 

He began to do so within a fey 
his arrival. Captain Biggar, still wi 
shot, could hear every word he said, j 
word he said nauseated the captain n 
the last one. Tottering away after a 
minutes of it, he reeled back to t 
room, and Jill, coming in through th 
window after going home and fet 
things, paused, staring. 

“Good gracious!” she excl, 
seem very upset, Captain Biggar. 
matter? Have you been bitten bya 

Before proceeding, the captain 
her straight on this. “No alligat 
land,”’ he said. ““Except, of cour 
No, I have been shocked to the ve 
my soul.” * | 





“By a wombat?” 8 


ican the captain was obliged t 
her misapprehensions. An oddly igne 
this, he was thinking. ““No wombat 
land either. What shocked me to) 
depths of my soul was listening to ald 
fortune-hunting English peer doing] 
He barked bitterly. ‘‘Lord Towces 
himself. Lord Gigolo’s what I ca 

Jill started so sharply that she 
suitcase. “I don’t understand,” she 
you mean that Lord Towcester — 

One of the rules of the code is th i 
man must shield women, and especia 
innocent girls, from the seamy side 0 
Captain Biggar was far too stirred t¢ 
that now. 

“He was making love to Mrs. Sp 
in the moonlight,” he said curtly. 
cooing to her like a turtledove. 
money, of course. All the same, 
aristocrats of the old country. Yo 
hear Tubby Frobisher talk about th 
club. I remember him saying one 

It was probably going to be a mo 
dinarily good story, but Captain B 
not tell it, for he saw that his aud 
walking out on him. Jill had turned 
and was passing through the door. 
he noted, was bowed, and very prop 
after a revelation like that. Any nice§ 
have been knocked endways by suc¢ 
ning exposé of the moral weakness 
British aristocracy. He sat down 
brooding darkly on Honest Patch Pe 
wondering wistfully if fate would € 
their paths together again when Jee 
in, bearing a tray of drinks. Simult 
Rory entered from the library. 

“Ah!” said Rory. ‘‘Beverages! § 
flagon, will you, Jeeves? I am athi 
thing for you, captain?” 

“‘Whisky, if you please.” 


“Whisky? Right. And for you, MiP 


worth?” said Rory, as that lady cam||! 
the French window, accompanied b i 
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i, thank you, Sir Roderick. On a 
dais, moonlight is enough for me. 
‘and your lovely garden, Billiken.” 
ou something about that garden,” 
~/‘In the summer months ——”’ He 
|; Monica appeared in the library 
yhight of her not only checked his 
i!s on the garden, but reminded him 
alking in the yew alley she had 
to boost the bally place to this 


| eye fell on the dower chest in the 
iemed to him that it would make a 
»Tappui. “Yes,” he proceeded, “the 
rrific, and furthermore it must 
erlooked that Towcester Abbey, 
it shop-soiled and falling apart at 
“contains many an objet d’art calcu- 
ke the connoisseur sit up and say 
« Cast an eye on that dower chest, 
worth.” 

dmiring it when I first arrived.” 

s nice, isn’t it?” said Monica. “It’s 
+ most wonderful old costumes. 
) like to look at them?” 


-ed an agonized cry. ““They’re not 


/ quite a romantic story attached 
wer chest, Rosalinda. The Lord 
| of that time—centuries ago— 
st his daughter marry the man she 
ous explorer and discoverer.” 
boy was against discoverers,” ex- 
ry. ‘‘He was afraid they might dis- 
rica. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. Oh, I beg 
0 

er sent this chest to the girl, filled 
mbroideries he had brought back 
avels in the East, and her father 
>t her have it. He told the lover to 
ake it away. And the lover did, and 
e girl was inside it. Knowing what 
to happen, she had hid there.” 

e funny part of the story is that the 
followed the chap all the way down 
shouting ‘Get that damn thing out 


ottsworth was enchanted. ““What a 

tory. Do open it, Monica.” 

bonelessly into a chair. “Jeeves!” 
9? 

Ue, 

ood, m’lord.” 

or heaven’s sake!”’ said Monica. 

staring wide-eyed at a check coat of 

rn and a tie so crimson, so intensely 

shoed, that Rory shook his head 

sly. 

heavens, Bill, don’t tell me you go 

a coat and tie like that? It must 

look like an absconding bookie!” 
Biggar strode forward. “Let me 

yat.” He took the coat, felt in the 

d produced a black patch. “Ha!” he 


Be listening at the library door. 
he said. “Someone talking French. 
soussac. Don’t want to miss Boussac. 
ng, Moke. Youcoming, Mrs. Spotts- 
’s the Derby Dinner on television.” 
join you later, perhaps,’ said Mrs. 
rth. “I left Pomona out in the garden, 
nay be getting lonely.” 

captain?” 

1 Biggar shook his head. “‘I have a 
wo to say to Lord Towcester first. If 
are me a moment, Lord Towcester?” 
ither,”’ said Bill faintly. 

returned with the brandy, and he 
r it like Whistler’s Mother leaping at 
ng post. 

said Captain Biggar. 

are no good answers to the word 
d Bill did not attempt to find one. 

u are Honest Patch Perkins?” 
intervened, doing his best as usual. 
er, sir. His lordship has retired from 
1e didn’t do it sooner.” 

sir. O Iago, the pity of it, Iago!” 


quoting the Swan of Avon, sir.” 


Bill had recovered his faculties to a certain 
extent. “Captain Biggar,” he said, “I owe you 
an explanation.” 

“You owe me three thousand and three 
pounds, eightpence,” said the captain, coldly 
corrective. 

There was an uncomfortable pause. The 
captain broke it. 

“Well, let’s get down to it,” he said. ‘“No 
sense in wasting time. Properly speaking, I 
ought to charge you for petrol consumed on 
the journey here from Epsom, repairs to my 
car, which wouldn’t have broken down if I 
hadn’t had to push it so hard in the effort to 
catch you... and,” he added, struck with an 


afterthought, “the two beers I had at the 
Goose and Gherkin while waiting for those 
repairs to be done. But I’m no hog. Ill settle 
for three thousand and three pounds, eight- 
pence. Write me a check.” 

Bill passed a fevered hand through his hair. 
“‘How can I write you a check?” 

Captain Biggar clicked his tongue, impa- 
tient of this shilly-shallying. ““You have a pen, 
have you not? And there is ink on the prem- 
ises, I imagine?” 

Jeeves came to the rescue, helping out the 
young master. ‘“‘What his lordship is striving 
to express in words, sir, is that, if I may em- 
ploy the argot, he is broke to the wide.” 
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Captain Biggar stared. “You mean he owns 
a place like this, a bally palace if ever I saw 
one, and can’t write a check for three thousand 
pounds?” 

‘“A house such as Towcester Abbey, in 
these days, is not an asset, sir, it is a liability. 
Socialistic legislation has sadly depleted the 
resources of England’s hereditary aristocracy. 
We are living now in what is known as the 
welfare state, which means—broadly—that 
everybody is completely destitute.” 

Captain Biggar, his iron self-control gone, 
became a human semaphore. ““But I must 
have the money, and I must have it before 
noon tomorrow. Listen. Ill have to let you in 
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on something that’s vitally secret.”” He lowered 
his voice to a rasping whisper. “You remem- 
ber that telephone call I made after dinner? 
It was to some pals of mine, the chaps who 
gave me my winning double this afternoon. I 
was anxious to know if everything was settled. 
These chaps have a big-starting-price job on 
for the Derby tomorrow. The Irish horse, 
Ballymore.” 

Jeeves raised his eyebrows. “Not generally 
fancied, sir.” 

‘*That’s what makes this job so stupendous. 
Ballymore’s a long-priced outsider. Nobody 
knows anything about him. But let me tell you 
that he has had two secret trial gallops over 
the Epsom course and broke the record both 
times. We’re putting our money on at the last 
moment, carefully distributed among a dozen 
different bookies so as not to upset the price. 
And now,” cried Captain Biggar, his voice 
rising once more, “you're telling me that I 
shan’t have any money to put on.” 

His agony touched Bill. ““Too bad, I agree,” 
he said, giving the fermenting hunter a kindly, 
brotherly look and almost, but not quite, pat- 
ting him on the shoulder. ““But I’m afraid the 
best I can manage is a series of monthly pay- 
ments, starting say about six weeks from now.” 

“That won’t do me any good.” 

““Nor me,” said Bill frankly. “‘Itll knock 
the stuffing out of my budget. I doubt if I shall 
be able to afford another square meal till 
about 1956.” 

Captain Biggar uttered a sharp howl. “‘I’ve 
got to have that money!” 

“Tm sorry.” 

Captain Biggar seemed to blow flame 
through his nostrils. ““You’ll be sorrier,’’ he 
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“Unquestionably, 
ship approves ——” 

“You bet I approve.” 

“Very good, m’lord. Then Jj il 
curtains now, and we will take up oy 
on either side of them.” | 

Bill breathed heavily. “Were | 
First World War, Jeeves?” | 

“1 dabbled in it to a certain extent 

“T was in the Commandos in 
This is rather like waiting for ze 
it? On your toes, Jeeves!”” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“All set?” Z 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“Hi!” said Captain Bigeal 
“T want to have another word 


m’lord. So ify 


A LIFETIME Of braving the snar 
of the wilds develops in these ¥ 
over the years, a sort of sixth se 
them of lurking danger. Where 
man, happening upon a tiger tr, 
would fall in base over ape 
Hunter, saved by his sixth sense M 
it. With fiendish cunning, Captai 
stead of entering, as expected, 1 
French window, had circled the 
come in by the front door. 

The effect of his observation on 
was immediate and impressive. 
disconcerting, when you are expe 
from the northeast, to have hi 
bark at you from the southwe 
he does so in a manner that re 
time in a dog hospital. 

“Don’t stand there looking | 
duck,” said the captain, add, 


said, ‘and I'll tell you “Since I saw ya 
when. When you're stand- < IPMOOOOOO0OO ties last,” he 
ing in the dock at the Old ar ge helping himself 
Bailey, with the judge look- , and soda, “I 
ing ae you over his ie Wel giow nen eres thinking over | 
and me in the well of the non Worse sas ese: and I have no 
court making faces at you Re ee eee eee taped out. It su 
Then’s the time when you'll ST ee peo ae tome, quick asé 
be sorry.” ~ oN PN =, to myself, ‘The 
He went out, grinding QOOOOOOOOOO _ Billblinked! 


his teeth, to cool off in 

the garden, leaving behind him one of those 
silences often called pregnant. Bill was the 
first to speak. 

‘“‘We’re in the soup, Jeeves.” 

“Certainly a somewhat sharp crisis in our 
affairs would appear to have been precipitated, 
m lord.” 

“He wants his pound of flesh.” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“And we haven’t any flesh.” , 

“No, m’lord. It is a most disagreeable state 
of affairs. Might I make a_ suggestion, 
m’lord?” 

=eS- Jeeves? a 

“It occurred to me as a passing thought, 
m’lord, that were we to possess ourselves of 
Captain Biggar’s ticket, our position would 
be noticeably stabilized.” 

“IT don’t get you, Jeeves. What ticket?” 


I REFER to the ticket which, in my capacity 
as your lordship’s clerk, I handed to the gentle- 
man as a record of his wager on Lucy Glitters 
and Whistler’s Mother, m’lord. As he left the 
race course so abruptly, it must be still upon 
his person, and it is the only evidence that 
exists that the wager was ever made. Once we 
had deprived him of it, your lordship would 
be ina position to make payment at your lord- 
ship’s leisure.” 

““And how do you propose that we do it?” 

“By physical violence, m’lord. What the 
French would term force majeure.” 

Bill stared. This opened up a new line of 
thought. “But, Jeeves, have you seen him? 
That bulging chest, those rippling muscles?” 

“IT agree that Captain Biggar is well 
nourished, m’lord, but we would have the ad- 
vantage of surprise. The gentleman went out 
into the garden. When he returns, one may 
assume that it will be by way of the French 
window by which he made his egress. If I draw 
the curtains, it will be necessary for him to 
enter through them. We will see him fumbling, 
and in that moment a sharp tug will cause the 
curtains to descend upon him, enmeshing 
him, as it were. We then spring upon him.” 

“By Jove, Jeeves! You think it would 
work?” 


pendant?” he « 
““Mrs. Spottsworth is wearing 
pendant, m’lord,” said Jeeves. “ 
no doubt, that the gentleman allud 
“Exactly. It’s worth close on ¢t 
sand quid, and,” said Captain Bigg 
going to pinch it, Patch Towcester. 
It is always difficult for a man wh 
as if he has just been struck over 
by a blunt instrument to draw h 
full height and stare at someone cen 
but Bill contrived to do so. 3 
“‘What!”’ he cried, shocked to the 
you, a bulwark of the empire, a mé 
about setting an example to Dyak 
suggesting that I rob one of my guests} 
“Well, I'm one of your guests, ¢ 
robbed me.” 
“Only temporarily.” 
“And you'll be robbing Mrs. Spo’ 
only temporarily. I shouldn’t have ¥ 
word ‘pinch.’ All I want you to dois 
that pendant till tomorrow afternoon. 
Bill clutched his hair. “‘Jeeves!” 
“M’lord?” 

“Can you make any sense off W 
rhinoceros biffer is saying?” 

“Yes, m’lord. Captain Biggar’s 
processes seem to me reasonably clear, 
The gentleman is urgently in need off 
wager upon the horse Ballymore in tom 
Derby, and his proposal, as I take it 
the pendant shall be abstracted and 
and the proceeds employed for that p 
Have I outlined your suggestion ¢¢ 
sir?” 

“You have.” 

“At the conclusion of the race, 0 
sumes, the object in question would 
deemed, brought back to the house, disq 
possibly by myself, in some spot Wi 
lady might be supposed to have dro 
and duly returned to her. Do I err inad 
this theory, sir?” 

“You do not.’ 

“And Ballymore is really what is té 
the argot, a snip?” 

**A dead snip. Can’t lose.” 

“Then I must confess, m’lord, I se 
no objection to the scheme.” 








Bill shook his head, unconvinced. “‘T still 
call it stealing.” 

Captain Biggar clicked his tongue. “‘It isn’t 
anything of the sort, and I’ll tell you why. In 
a way you might say that that pendant was 
really mine. I gave it to Mrs. Spottsworth.” 

“You... what?” 

“Why not? I had received many kindnesses 
from her and her husband. Poor chap was 
killed by a lion, and when Mrs. Spottsworth 
was leaving the camp I thought it would be 
a civil thing to give her some little something 
as a memento and all that, so I gave her the 
pendant.” 

“But how on earth did you get it?” 

“Ah, now that’s rather an interesting story. 
I was in the Long Bar at Shanghai one day, 
having a stingah, when a seedy-looking bird 
in shirt sleeves and dungarees slunk in and 
came up to me and said ‘Hullo, Biggar, old 
boy,’ and I stared and said ‘Who on earth are 
you, old boy?’ and he said, ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber me, old boy? P. J. Sycamore, old boy, who 
was at school with you.’ And, by Jove, I 
looked again and I’m dashed if it wasn’t P. J. 
Sycamore. Quite a pal of mine he’d been at the 
dear old place, and here he was in a tattered 
shirt and dungarees, not even wearing a school 
_| tie. I saw at once what must have happened. 
Moraie can crumble very easily in the East. P. J. 
Sycamore had become a bally beachcomber.” 

“T remember a story of Somerset Maugham’s 
about a fellow like that.” 

“Tl bet your friend Somerset Maugham, 
whoever he may be, never saw such a derelict 
as P. J. Sycamore. He had touched bottom, 
and I was just starting to feel in my pocket for 
a baht or a tical, for there isn’t much you can 
do for these chaps except give them something 
to buy a couple of drinks with, when from 
under that tattered shirt he produced some- 
thing that brought a gasp to my lips. It was 
this pendant. I said ‘Fry me in olive oil, old 
boy, where did you get that?’ ”” 

“That’s just what I was going to ask,”’ said 
Bill. ““Where did he?” 

“God knows. I ought not to have inquired. 
It was dashed bad form. No doubt that there 
was some dark history behind the thing. . . 
robbery—possibly murder. He said I could 
have the thing for a fiver, so I bought it and 
he went off, back to the murk and shadows 
from which he had emerged. Sad thing, very 
sad.”’ Captain Biggar was silent for a while, 
his thoughts in the past. “‘So there you are,” 
he resumed. “That’s what I meant when I 
said the pendant was really mine.” 
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Bun was impressed. “This puts a different 
complexion on things, Jeeves.” 

“Distinctly, m’lord.”” 

: : , “It’s a deal,”’ said Bill. 
-: ; “You'll do it?” 
gc “Tl have a shot. Let’s hope it comes off.” 

“It'll come off all right. The clasp is loose.” 

“T meant I hoped nothing would go 
wrong.” 

Captain Biggar scouted the idea. He was all 
buoyancy and optimism. ‘““Go wrong? What 
can possibly go wrong? You'll be able to 
think of a hundred ways of getting the dashed 
thing, two brainy fellers like you. Well,” said 
the captain, finishing his whisky, “Ill be going 
out and doing my exercises.” 

“At this time of night?” 

“Breathing exercises,’ explained Captain 
Biggar. ““Yoga. And with it, of course, com- 
munion with the jivatma, or soul. Toodle-oo, 
chaps.” 

He pushed the curtains aside, and passed 
through the French window. 

A long and thoughtful silence followed his 
departure. The room seemed very still, as 
rooms always did when Captain Biggar went 
out of them. Bill was sitting with his chin sup- 
ported by his hand, like Rodin’s Penseur. 

“Any suggestions, Jeeves?” 

“The problem is undoubtedly one that 
presents certain points of interest, m’lord.” 

“Yes, I'd got as far as that myself.” 

“One rules out anything in the nature of 
violence, I presume, placing reliance wholly on 
stealth and finesse?” 

“One certainly does.” ; 

“Then I would be inclined to say, m’lord, 
that the best results would probably be ob- 
tained from the spider sequence.” 

“Bh?” 
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“If | might explain, m’lord. Your lordship 
will be joining the lady in the garden?” Jeeves 
asked. 

“Probably on a rustic seat.” 

“Then, as I see it, m’lord, conditions will 
be admirably adapted to the plan I advocate. 
If, shortly after entering into conversation 
with Mrs. Spottsworth, your lordship were to 
affect to observe a spider on her hair, it would 
be natural for your lordship to offer to brush 
the insect off. This would enable your lord- 
ship to operate with your lordship’s fingers in 
the neighborhood of the lady’s neck. And if 
the clasp, as Captain Biggar assures us, is 
loose, it will be a simple matter to unfasten 
the pendant and cause it to fall to the ground. 
Your lordship would then pick it up and con- 
ceal it on your lordship’s person.” 


Bu chewed his lower lip thoughtfully. “‘It 
sounds all right.” 

“The scheme has the merit of simplicity, 
m’lord.” 

“Of course, if anything goes wrong—you’ll 
write to me in Dartmoor occasionally, 
won't you, Jeeves?” 

“Certainly,m’lord.” 
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“Ana unings looked good ‘ 
detached the pendant.” 4 | 
Captain Biggar uttered a 


tion in Swahili. “Gimme,” he 


“T haven’t got it. It slipped o 

“You mean it’s lying in the 

“No,” said Bill, with a somb 
head. “It isn’t lying in any 
went down the front of M: 
dress, and is now somewhere 
of her costume.” : 

It is not often that one sees tf 
struck all of a heap simultane 
body who had chanced to stroll 
room of Towcester Abbey at 
would have been able to obse 
tacle. 

Jeeves was the first to speai 
turbing, m’lord.” i 

“Yes,” said Bill dully. “Quit 
isn’t it?” 

His young employer’s distr 
Jeeves, and as it had always beenh 
there was no anodyne for the hy 
when bruised, like a spot of Mare 
he was 


“Thank you, BMEBS@BRABABERBRRBRBM  quom 





Jeeves,” said Bill. “‘It f emper 
will cheer me up as Captain 
I crack my daily BRASS TACKS had be 
TOC. ; Until a generation ago, the old count- = rapid 
He squared his ers of dry-goods stores had brass ce . 
shoulders and strode tacks driven into them near the rear dialect, 
ow a gallant figure. edge where the clerk stood, ar- verted 
With just this quiet ranged at intervals of one fourth, one 3 I've 
courage had a half and a full yard for measuring ac- cried. “T 
Towcester of the sev- curately lengths of ginghams and a “% 
enteenth century calicoes from the bolts stacked on the Pe, Bill 
mounted the scaffold shelves behind the clerk. Sometimes Do? : 
at Tower Hill, nodding the salesman unrolled the bolt and “Yes, | 
affably to the heads- held out the goods, stretched from ; Pot 
men and waving 2 finger tips to shoulder to represent a Bill. I | 
friends and relations yard, roughly. Whereupon the pru- ton! tg 1 
in the audience. dent customer told him to put the except 
He had been gone gingham check down on the counter Tegretiag 
only a few momen and measure it properly; that is, “get <_ ( 
when Jill came in. down to brass tacks.” The tacks and snom j 
Have you seen Rord the old counters have disappeared, dance, 
Towcester, Jee VSat but the salty old phrase they gave us i D 4 
: His lordship has is still familiar, meaning to get down Pre 
just stepped into the 96 fundaniontale A Charles 
garden, miss, ”’ Jeeves I'm as 
replied. : few simp! 
“Where. are the oth- Bee Be@eweem Charles n 
ers?” Bill, abo 
“Sir Roderick and found 


her ladyship are still in the library, miss.” 

“And Mrs. Spottsworth?” 

“She stepped into the garden shortly before 
his lordship.” 

“Oh?” said Jill, and went into the library 
to join Monica and Rory. 

Two minutes later, Captain Biggar came 
bustling in with a song on his lips. ‘“‘Hullo,” 
he said. ““Where’s Patch Towcester?” 

“His lordship is in the garden, sir. Putting 
his fate to the test, to win or lose it all.” 

“You thought of something, then?” 

“Yes, sir. The spider sequence.” 

“The how much?” 

Captain Biggar listened attentively *as 
Jeeves outlined the spider sequence, and when 
he had finished paid him a stately compliment. 

“You'd do well out East, my boy.” 

“It is extremely kind of you to say so, sir.” 

“You'd be just the sort of fellow we want 
in Kuala Lumpur. We need chaps like you, 
chaps who can use their brains. Can’t leave 
brains all to the Dyaks. Makes the blighters 
get above themselves.” 

He broke off. Bill was coming through the 
French window. 

A striking change had taken place in the 
ninth earl in the few minutes since he had gone 
out through that window, a young nian of 
spirit setting forth on a high adventure. No 
longer was there in his bearing any suggestion 
of that seventeenth-century ancestor who had 
infused so much of the party spirit into his 
decapitation on Tower Hill. The ancestor he 
most closely resembled now was the one who 
was caught cheating at cards by Charles 
James Fox at Wattier’s in 1782. 

“‘Jeeves!"” 

“M’lord?” 

“I tried the spider sequence.” 

“Yes, m’lord?” 
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time I’m afraid I can’t tell you. 
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embassies, and found himself 
Charleston with the wife of the Gi 
I don’t know if either of you have 
Tubby Frobisher dance the Charl 
“Neither his lordship nor m 
the privilege of meeting Mr. Fro 
Captain Biggar stiffened. ““Major] 
“T beg your pardon, sir. Majo 
Owing to our never having met hit 
jor’s technique when performing th 
ton is a sealed book to us.” 


0.1: Captain Biggar refilled 
“Well, his technique, as you call it, is 
He hooked on to the wife of the Gre 
and he jumped her up and he jul 
down, and all of a sudden what do 
happened? There was a tinkling se 
from inside her dress there beam 
to the floor silver forks, silver sp¢ 
Tubby assures me, a complete tol 
tortoise shell. It turned out that the fé 
a confirmed kleptomaniac and had b 
the space between her dress and whé 
was wearing under her dress as a safe 

“Embarrassing for Major Frobis 

“For Tubby? Why? He hadn’t be 
ing the things, he was merely the if 
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that I am convinced that if Patch T 
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here were to dance the Charleston with Mrs. 
Spottsworth with one tithe of Tubby Frobish- 
er’s determination and will to win, we’d soon 
rout that pendant out of its retreat. Well? 
What do you think of the idea?” 

Jeeves referred the question to a higher 
court. “What does your lordship think of it?” 

“Eh?” said Bill, ““What?” 

“Captain Biggar’s suggestion is, m’lord, 
that your lordship shall invite Mrs. Spotts- 
worth to join you in performing the dance 
known as the Charleston. This, if your lord- 
ship infuses sufficient vigor into the steps, will 


result in the pendant’s becoming dislodged 
and falling to the ground, whence it can read- 
ily be recovered and placed in your lordship’s 
pocket.” 

It was perhaps a quarter of a minute before 
the gist of these remarks penetrated to Bill’s 
mind, but when it did, the effect was electric. 

“Lead me to her!” he said. = 

But it was not necessary, as it turned out, to 
lead him to Mrs. Spottsworth, for at this 
moment she came in through the French win- 
dow with her Pekingese dog, Pomona, in her 
arms. 

Pomona, on seeing the assembled company, 
gave vent to a series of piercing shrieks. It 


sounded as if she were being torn asunder by 
red-hot pincers, but actually this was her 
method of expressing joy. In moments of 
ecstasy she always screamed partly like a lost 
soul and partly like a scalded cat. 

Jill came running out of the library, and 
Mrs. Spottsworth calmed her fears. 

“It’s nothing, dear,” she said. “‘She’s just 
excited. But I wish you would put her in my 
room, if you are going upstairs. Would it be 
troubling you too much?” 

“Not at all,’ said Jill aloofly. 

She went out, carrying Pomona, and Bill 
advanced on Mrs. Spottsworth. 

“Shall we dance?” he said. 
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is nothing that so lights a fire un 
lover as the spectacle of the wo 
treading the measure in the ay 
man, particularly another 
ing as William, Earl of To 

“Td love to,” she said. 

“Put a Charleston record on} 
graph, Jeeves.” 

“Very good, m’lord.” 

When Jill returned from depe 
in Mrs. Spottsworth’s sleep 
Jeeves, Bill and Mrs. Spottsw 
ent in the living room, for at { 
of the proceedings Captain Bigg 
bear the sight before him, had} 
the French window into the silen 
stood watching from the doory 
conscious of a rising sensation ¢ 

Nothing is more difficult tha 
Charleston danced by, on t 
woman who loves dancing C 
on the other hand, by a man 
ing no stone unturned in o 
from some part of his associate's 
diamond pendant which has | 
Rory and Monica, coming out o 
were frankly amazed. 

“Good heavens!” said Moni 

“The old boy cuts quite a rug, 
said Rory. “Come, girl, let us 

He put his arm about Moni 
the action became general. Jill, 
the degrading spectacle any | 
and went out. 4 

“Ouch!” said Mrs. Spottsw« 
Bill had just lifted her and br 
with a bump which would have 
Frobisher’s generous admiration 
now standing rubbing her leg 
something,” she said, hobb! 
“Oh, I hope it is just a twist a 
sciatica come back. I suffer se 
sciatica, especially if I’m in a pla 
all damp.” { 

Incredible as it may seem, I 
say, ‘““Like Towcester Abbey, whi 
on to speak of the garden w 
ter months, was at the bottom 
He was peering down at an obje 
the floor. 

“Hullo,” he said. ‘‘What’s this 
pendant yours, Mrs. Spottswortl 

“Oh, thank you,”’ said Mrs. Sf 
“Yes, it’s mine. It must have 
she said, breaking off, and 
once more. 

Monica was all concern. 
straight to bed, Rosalinda.” 

“T guess I should.” 

“Rory will help you upstairs.” 

They moved to the door, Mrs.§ 
leaning heavily on his arm. Th 
and Bill, who had followed 
bulging eye, threw up his h 
gesture of despair. 

“Jeeves!” 

“M’ lord?” 

‘This is the end! Do you know 
going to do?” 

“No, m’lord.” 

“Go to bed, Jeeves. Go to bed 
sleep and forget. Not that I havet 
chance of getting to sleep, withe 
in my body sticking out a coup 
and curling at the ends.” 

“Possibly if your lordship wel 
sheep ——” ; 

“You think that would work? 

“Tt is a widely recognized specifi 

“Well, no harm in trying it. G 
Jeeves.” 

“Good night, m’lord.” 


EecerT for the squeaking of mice 
wainscoting and an occasional rus 
as one of the bats in the chimney 
easily in its sleep, Towcester 
hushed and still. 

Jill, in the Clock Room, was: 
staring at the ceiling with hot eye 
counting sheep in the Henry 
Room, had also failed to find ob 

“Fight hundred and twenty-1 
mured Bill. “Eight hundred and tw 







































od and ——”’ He broke off. Some- 


- | dship will excuse me,” said Jeeves, 
would not have disturbed your 
t 1am happy to say that I have 


m’lord. There is another facet of 
orth’s character which your lord- 


-it the abbey, she has not ceased to 
4 ope that she may be granted the 
back on the pillows, a disappointed 
Hewes” he said. “I won’t do it.” 
a 

yere you're heading. You want me 
in a farthingale and wimple and 
Mrs. Spottsworth’s room, your 
being that if she wakes and sees 
simply say, ‘Ah, the ghost of 
saa,’ and go to sleep again. It can’t 
eves.” 

wrdship has not, if I may say so, 
substance of the plan I am putting 
The essential at which one aims is 
)g of Mrs. Spottsworth to leave her 
opose now, with your lordship’s 


o knock on Mrs. Spottsworth’s 
>quest the loan of a bottle of smell- 





k his head. ‘Counting those sheep 
something to me,” he said. “My 
become affected. It sounded to me 
ou had said ‘smelling salts.’”’ 

y, m’lord. Shortly after midnight 
ip sustained a severe shock. Hap- 
be in the vicinity of the ruined 
lordship observed the wraith of 
ha and was much overcome. How 
ip contrived to totter back to your 
lordship will never know, but I 
r lordship there in a highly emo- 
> and immediately applied to Mrs. 
h for the loan of her smelling salts.” 
still at a loss. “I don’t get the gist, 


ht elucidate my meaning still fur- 
+d. The thought I had in mind was 
Spottsworth’s immediate reaction 
an intense desire to hasten to the 
ipel in order to observe the mani- 
or herself. I would offer to escort her 
id during her absence it will be sim- 
lordship to abstract the piece of 


ver immediately that the ordinary 
ned by some revelation of genius, is 
ad words with which to express his 
Bill lay there dumbly, while remorse 
ver him that he could ever have 

is man. 

——” he began, at length finding 
t Jeeves was shimmering through 
: 
serhaps two minutes, though to Bill 
longer, before he returned, bearing a 
tle. 

hing has gone according to plan, 
) ts. Spottsworth, on receiving my 
cation, displayed immediate inter- 
ssured me that it would take her but 
ne to don a dressing gown. I am to 
a moment and accompany her to the 
the manifestation. I will leave the 


saw the pendant. Hastily he slipped it into the 
pocket of his pajamas, and was turning to 
leave when the silence, which had been com- 
plete, but for his heavy breathing, was shat- 
tered by a series of dreadful screams. 

Reference has been made to the practice of 
the dog, Pomona, of shrieking loudly to ex- 
press the ecstasy she always felt on beholding a 
friend or even what looked to her like a con- 
genial stranger. It was ecstasy that was animat- 
ing her now. She had taken an immediate 
fancy to her host, as all dogs did. Meeting him 
now in this informal fashion, she made no 
attempt to place any bounds on her self- 
expression. 





Screams sufficient in number and volume to 
have equipped a dozen baronets stabbed in the 
back in libraries burst from her lips, and their 
effect on Bill was devastating. He shot out of 
the door and arrived in the corridor just as 
Jill, roused by those awful cries, came out of 
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And Bill saw that on the salver there was 
lying a ring. 


It was shortly after luncheon the following 
afternoon when Jeeves, idly turning the pages 
of Spinoza’s Ethics in his pantry, was inter- 


the Clock Room. 

It was some quarter of an hour later, as Bill, 
lying in bed, was murmuring “Nine hundred 
and ninety-eight . . . nine hundred and ninety- 
nine . . . one thousand,” that Jeeves entered. 
He was carrying a salver. 

“T encountered Miss Wyvern in the corridor 
a few moments ago, m’lord,”’ he said. “She 
desired me to give this to your lordship.” 


rupted by the hurried entry of his employer. 
The young master was wearing the haggard 
look of a cat in a strange alley which has just 
received half a brick in the short ribs. 

“Jeeves!” 

“M’ lord?” 

Bill passed a hand over a brow that ap- 
peared to be throbbing. “Have you an as- 
pirin?”’ 


see yourself 
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na few inches, so that your lordship 
ble to see us depart. I may mention 
the dressing table in Mrs. Spotts- z 
‘oom I observed a small jewel case, r 


ri eh 
have no doubt contains the pend- : alla 
eam ke A £ - 
. . z EPROOF HOSIER ANY; Milw@pk . Dre Tet eiaen A Ce LUC 
S right, as always. When Bill reached pei A _ oe gh ie Lingerie and patel tee, Aum 
's room, there was the dressing table. | . : as a . -_ 
Ss the small jewel case. In that jewel v 4 


1e Opened it with shaking hands, Bill 
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“Certainly, m’lord,” said Jeeves, producing 
a small box. 

“Thank you, Jeeves. Don’t slam the lid. 
And now,” said Bill, “to tell you all. You 
didn’t happen to be listening at the door after 
you had brought the coffee at lunch?” 

“No, m’lord.” 

‘*Well, the conversation turned on the pend- 
ant. Jeeves, that blighted Biggar lied to us 
last night. It wasn’t he who gave Mrs. Spotts- 
worth that pendant. It was her late hus- 
band.” 

“Indeed, m’lord?” 

“She told us the whole story with a wealth 
of... . what, Jeeves?” 

““Corroborative detail, m’lord?” 

“‘That’s right. Corroborative detail. He gave 
it her when they were in Bombay, and she 
described in full the shop, its proprietor, a fat 
Chinaman, and an earthquake that came on 
when they were buying the thing. No possi- 
bility of error. So if ever a man was in the 
soup, I am. Biggar told us the tale and, like an 
ass, I believed him and against my better 
judgment pinched the pendant, with the result 
that I am right up against it. Biggar went off 
to London with the thing this morning, and I 
don’t suppose we shall ever see it or him again. 
Do you?” 

“It would appear improbable, m’lord.” 

““All that stuff about long bars and P. J. 
Sycamore. We ought to have seen through it 
in an instant. The fact remains that I allowed 
myself to be used as a cat’s-paw and pinched 
an expensive pendant which Biggar has gone 
off to London with, thus rendering myself 
liable to an extended sojourn in the cooler... 
unless a 

“M’ lord?” 

“I was going to say “Unless you have some- 
thing to suggest.’ ” 

“T have, m’lord.” 

Bill stared. “You wouldn’t try to be funny 
at a time like this, Jeeves?” 

“Certainly not, m’lord.”” 

“You really have a life belt to throw me 
before the gumbo closes over my head?” 

“Yes, m’lord. In the first place, I would 
point out to your lordship that there is little or 
no likelihood of your lordship’s becoming sus- 
pect of the theft of Mrs. Spottsworth’s orna- 
ment. It has disappeared. Captain Biggar has 
disappeared. The authorities will put two and 
two together, m’lord, and automatically credit 
him with the crime.” 





Wer. that’s all to the good, I agree, but it 
doesn’t let me out. You’ve overlooked some- 
thing, Jeeves. The honor of the Towcesters. I 
can’t go through life feeling that under my 
own roof—leaky, but still a roof—I have 
swiped a valuable pendant from a guest. How 
am I to reimburse La Spottsworth?” 

“‘T was about to touch on that point, m’lord. 
Restitution can readily be made to Mrs. 
Spottsworth, if the lady can be persuaded to 
purchase Towcester Abbey.” 

“Great Scott, Jeeves! I had absolutely for- 
gotten all about selling the house. Of course! 
That would fix up everything, wouldn’t it?” 

““Unquestionably, m’lord. I may add that 
while on our way to the ruined chapel last 
night, Mrs. Spottsworth spoke in high terms 
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of the charms of Towcester Ab 
equally cordial in her remarks | 
returning. All in all, I would say 
pects were distinctly favorabl 
offer the suggestion, I think 
ship should now withdraw to tha 
obtain material for what is tern 


Country Life, in which, as your 
doubt aware, virtually every large! 
has been refused as a gift by 
Trust is offered for sale. It mi 


“You think of everything, 
“Your lordship is too kind 
It was some minutes later 
passing through the living room 
restorer on a small tray, thai 
through the French window. 


E; was to minister to Mike thi 
mange that Jill, having returne 
before breakfast, had come 
Abbey. A girl who is a veterinary 
not neglect a patient simply be 
its owner have severed relation: 
break, but ointment must still 
the affected epidermis. 

“Good afternoon, miss,” said J 
will find his lordship in the libra 

Jill stiffened haughtily. There 
of her, but what there was she 
height. | 

“No, I won’t,” she replied ina v4 
from the refrigerator, “because 
not going there. After what o 
o'clock this morning, I have no ¥ 
to Lord Towcester.” . 

“At two o'clock this morning, 
would have been at about the hour 
escorting Mrs. Spottsworth to” 
chapel. The lady had expressed a 
tablish contact with the appa 
Agatha. The wife of Sir Caro 
sader, miss, who did well, I 
Battle of Joppa. She is repute 
ruined chapel.” 

Jill collapsed into a chair. “W 
you say?” 

Jeeves was a kindly man, 
kindly man but a man who could« 
of champagne as quick as a fla! 
something of the spirit of the Si 
who gave the water to the stretel 
he now whisked the cork from | 
was carrying. Jill’s need, he felt, 
than Bill’s. 

““Permit me, miss.” 

Jill drank gratefully. “Jeeves, 
ter of life and death,” she said. “At 
this morning I saw Lord Towe 
out of Mrs. Spottsworth’s roo 
fectly frightful in mauve pajam 
telling me that Mrs. Spottswo 
there?” 

‘Precisely, miss.” 

“Then what was Lord Towecesté 
her room?” 

“Purloining her pendant, miss. 
and somewhat intricate story, butif 
care for me to run through the sali 
I should be delighted to do so.” 
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Jill drew in her breath with a hiss. “Tell me 
all, Jeeves.” 

“Very good, miss. Then must I speak of one 
who loved not wisely but too well, of one 
whose subdued eyes, albeit unused to the 
melting mood, drop tears as fast as the Arabian 
trees their medicinal gum.” 

“Jeeves!” 

“Miss?” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“I was endeavoring to explain that it was 
for love of you, miss, that his lordship became 
a Silver Ring bookmaker.” 

SAC WHGLiee el 

“Having plighted his troth to you, miss, his 
lordship felt—rightly, in my opinion—that in 
order to support a wife he would require a 
considerably larger income. After weighing 
and rejecting the claims of other professions, 
he decided to embark on the career of a book- 
maker in the Silver Ring, trading under the 
name of Honest Patch Perkins. I officiated as 
his lordship’s clerk. We wore false mus- 
taches.” 

Jill opened her mouth, then, as if feeling 
that any form of speech would be inadequate, 
closed it again. 

“For a time the venture paid very hand- 
somely, and it was in optimistic mood that we 
proceeded to Epsom for the Oaks. But dis- 
aster was lurking in wait. Captain Biggar, 
miss. He won a double at his lordship’s ex- 
pense—five pounds on Lucy Glitters at a hun- 
dred to six, all to come on Whistler’s Mother, 
Sabie 

Jill spoke faintly. ““What was the S. P.?” 

“T deeply regret to say, miss, thirty-three to 
“Golly!” 

“Yes, miss. His lordship was compelled to 
make a somewhat hurried departure from the 
course, followed by Captain Biggar, shouting 
“Welsher!’ He tracked his lordship here, pene- 
trated his incognito and demanded an im- 
mediate settlement.” 

“But Bill had no money.” 


“cc 

Pca miss. His lordship did not omit 
to stress that point. It was then that Captain 
Biggar proposed that his lordship should se- 
cure possession of Mrs. Spottsworth’s pend- 
ant, asserting that the object in question had 
been given by him to the lady some years ago, 
so that he was morally entitled to borrow it. 
The story, on reflection, seems somewhat thin, 
but it was told with so great a wealth of cor- 
roborative detail that it convinced us at the 
time. 

“Tt was arranged that I should lure Mrs. 
Spottsworth from her room on the pretext 
that Lady Agatha had been seen in the ruined 
chapel, and during her absence his lordship 
should enter and obtain the trinket. This ruse 
proved successful. The pendant was duly 
handed to Captain Biggar, who has taken it 
to London with the purpose of pawning it and 
investing the proceeds on the Irish horse, 
Ballymore, concerning whose chances he is 
extremely sanguine. As regards his lordship’s 
mauve pajamas, to which you made a deroga- 
tory allusion a short while back ——” 

But Jill was not interested in the Towcester 
pajamas. She was hammering on the library 
door. 

“Bill! Bill!’ she cried, like a woman wailing 
for her demon lover, and Bill came out with 
the promptitude of a cork extracted by Jeeves 
from a bottle. “Oh, Bill!’ said Jill, flinging 
herself into his arms. “Jeeves has told me 
everything! I know all about Honest Patch 
Perkins and your false mustache and Captain 
Biggar and Whistler’s Mother and Mrs. Spotts- 
worth and the pendant,” said Jill, nestling 
closely. 

It seemed so odd to Bill that a girl who 
knew all this should be nestling closely that he 
was obliged to release her for a moment and 
step across and take a sip of champagne. 

“And you really mean,” he said, returning 
and folding her in his embrace once more, 
“that you don’t recoil from me in horror?” 

“Of course I don’t recoil from you in hor- 
ror. Do I look as if I were recoiling from you 
in horror?” 

“Well, no,” said Bill, having considered 
this. ““But the trouble is that you might just as 
well recoil from me in horror, because I don’t 
see how the dickens we’re ever going to get 
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married. I haven’t a bean, so if I don’t sell 
Mrs. Spottsworth the house ——” 

“Of course you'll sell her the house.” 

“Excuse me, m’lord,” said Jeeves. ““Mrs. 
Spottsworth and her ladyship are at this mo- 
ment crossing the lawn.” 

With a courteous gesture he stepped to one 
side, and Mrs. Spottsworth entered, followed 
by Monica. 

‘Hullo, Jill,’ said Monica. “I’ve been show- 
ing Rosalinda round the place. Bill, she likes 
it!” 

Mrs. Spottsworth clasped her hands in an 
ecstasy. “It’s wonderful, wonderful!” she said. 
“T can’t understand how you can bring your- 
self to part with it, Billiken.” 

Bill gulped. ““Am I going to part with it?” 

“You certainly are, if I have anything to say 
about it. Suppose I pay you a deposit of two 
thousand, and we can decide on the purchase 
price later?” 

“You couldn’t make it three thousand?” 

“Sure.” Mrs. Spottsworth unscrewed the 
top of her fountain pen and, having unscrewed 
it, paused. ““There’s just one thing I would 
like to ask, though, before I sign on the 
dotted line. This place isn’t damp, is it?” 


LADIES’ He 
. 
“In re this pendant. Anything 
“Yes, keep out of it. The D 
starting ina few minutes. Go j in 
the television working.” 

“Right,” said Rory. “But j 
give me a shout.” | 
He disappeared into the i? 

turned to Jeeves. 
“Well, Jeeves?’ 
“M’lord?” 
“Any suggestions?” 


None of practical value, m 
thought has just occurred which, 
take a somewhat brighter view 
tion. We were speaking not long 
tain Biggar as a gentleman who 
himself permanently from our 
not seem likely to your lord 
event of Ballymore emerging 
captain will carry out his origin 
deeming the pendant, bringing. 
affecting to discover it on the pre 

“You think so?” 

“It would be the prudent col u 
pursue, m’lord. I am convinced 
more wins, we shall see Captain B B 


‘“‘Damp?’’ said “The 
Monica. “Why, f SS future 
course not.” whether 

“Well, that’s swell. THIS BARGAIN WAS MADE FOR YOU ‘Pm 
Damp is deathto me. ae m’lord,” 
Fibrocitis and sci- OE et hens Jill u 
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is at the bottom of started. 


the garden, in the winter months the garden is 
at the bottom of the ——” 

“Excuse me, m’lady,” said the housemaid 
Ellen, appearing in the doorway. “‘Could I 
speak to Mrs. Spottsworth, m’lady?” 

Mrs. Spottsworth, who had been staring 
aghast at Rory, turned, pen in hand. “Yes?” 

“Moddom,” said Ellen, “‘your pendant’s 
been pinched.” 

With considerable gratification Ellen found 
herself the center of attraction. 

“Yes,” she proceeded. “I was laying out 
your clothes for the evening, moddom, and, I 
said to myself that you’d probably be wishing 
to wear the pendant again tonight, so I ven- 
tured to look in the little box, and it wasn’t 
there, moddom. It’s been stolen.” 

“What do you mean, it’s been stolen?”’ de- 
manded Bill hotly. You could see that the 
suggestion outraged him. ‘You probably 
didn’t look properly.” 


Even was respectful, but firm. “It’s gone, 
m’ lord.” 

“Let’s go up and have a thorough search,” 
said Monica. 

“We will,” 
cally. 

She followed Ellen out of the room. Mon- 
ica, pausing at the door, eyed Rory balefully 
for an instant. 


said Mrs. Spottsworth emphati- 


“Well, Bill,” she said, “‘so you don’t sell the 
house, after all. And if Big Mouth there 


hadn’t come barging in, that check would 
have been signed.” 

She swept out, and Rory looked at Bill, sur- 
prised. “I say, did I drop a brick?” 

Bill laughed hackingly. “If one followed you 
about for a month, one would have enough 
bricks to build a house.” 


Captain Biggar? That I can’t and 
lieve.” 

“Well,” said Monica, “we shall 
The jewel case—the police will 
fingerprints. . . . What on earth’s 
Bill?” 

‘“‘Nothing’s the matter,”’ said B 
leaped some eighteen inches into t 
Jeeves.” 

“M’ lord?” 

“Lady Carmoyle was speaking} 
Spottsworth’s jewel case.” 

“Yes, m’lord?” 

“She threw out the interesting 
that the miscreant might have forg 
wear gloves, in which event it woul 
ered with his fingerprints. That 
lucky, wouldn’t it?” 

“Extremely fortunate, m’lord.” 

“You might go to Mrs. Spott 
room and get the thing, so as toh 
for the police when they arrive. Hi 
edges, Jeeves. You don’t want 7 
those fingerprints.” 

“T will exercise the greatest cart 
said Jeeves. He went out, and alm@ 
taneously Colonel Wyvern came if 
the French window. j 

The chief constable was tall am 
hatchet-faced and to Bill’s fevered 


just like Sherlock Holmes. 


“Hullo, father,”’ said Jill. “Have you 
your bloodhounds and magnifyin 

“This is Mrs. Spottsworth,” s 
“Colonel Wyvern, Rosalinda, our © 
stable.” 


“Charmed,” said the colonel, bowing!” 
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bad show. An inside job, I imagine. I'll have 
to have a list of everybody in the house.” 

Jill stepped forward, her hands extended. 
“Wyvern, Jill. Slip on the bracelets, officer. 
’ll come quietly.” 

“Oh, don’t be an ass,” said Colonel Wyvern. 

Jeeves came in carrying the jewel case, hold- 
ing it, as instructed, by the edges. 

“‘Here is the case the pendant was in,” 
Monica. 

““Good,”’ said Colonel Wyvern. 
for the names.” 

The library door burst open and Rory came 
dashing out, horror written on his every fea- 
ture. 

“Tsay, chaps,” said Rory, “ 
ing thing has happened!” 

Monica moaned. ““Not something more ?” 

“This is the absolute frozen limit. The 
Derby is just starting ——” 

“Rory, the chief constable is here.” 

a and the television set has gone on the 
blink. I must have twiddled the wrong thing- 
ummy.” 

“Rory, this is Colonel Wyvern, the chief 
constable.” 

“How are you, Chief C.? You can’t mend a 
television set, can you? Not that there’s time, 
of course. The race will be over. What about 
the radio?” 

“In the corner, Sir Roderick,” said Jeeves. 

“Oh, thank heaven!” cried Rory, galloping 
to it. 


said 


“And now 


the most appall- 





i chief constable spoke coldly. ‘“‘Who is 
this gentleman?” 

“Such as he is,” said Monica apologetically, 
“my husband, Sir Roderick Carmoyle.” 

Colonel Wyvern advanced majestically. “Sir 
Roderick, I am conducting an investigation. I 
want a list ——” 

The radio, suddenly blaring forth, gave him 
one. 

“____ Taj Mahal, Sweet William, Garni- 
ture, Moke-the-Second, Voleur. . . . Quite an 
impressive list, isn’t it? They should be off in 
just a moment... . Hullo, one of them is being 
very temperamental. It looks like Simple 
Simon. No, it’s the Irish outsider, Bally- 
more.” 


The chief constable frowned. “Really, I 





“O.K. Pl turn it down,” said Rory, and 
immediately, being Rory, turned it up. 

“They’re in line now,” yelled the radio, “‘all 
twenty-six of them... . They’re off. . . Bally- 
more is left at the post.” 

Jill screamed shrilly. “Oh, no!” 

“Vaurien,” proceeded the radio, now, ow- 
ing to Rory’s ministrations, speaking in an 
almost inaudible whisper, like an invalid ut- 
tering a few last words from a sickbed, “‘is in 
front, the Boussac pacemaker.” Its voice 
strengthened a little. ““Taj Mahal is just be- 
hind. I see Escalator. Escalator’s going very 
strong. I see Sweet William. I see Moke-the- 
Second. I see ——”’ Here the wasting sickness 
set in again, and the rest was lost in a sort of 
mouselike squeak. 

The chief constable drew a relieved breath. 
“Ha! At last! Now then, Lord Towcester. 
What servants have you here?” 

Bill did not answer. Like a mechanical fig- 
ure he was moving toward the radio, as if 
drawn by some invisible force. 

““There’s a cook,”’ said Monica. 

“A widow, sir,” said Jeeves. ““Mary Jane 
Piggott.” 

““A housemaid,” said Monica, as Jill, like 
Bill, was drawn toward the radio as if in a 
trance. “Her name’s Ellen. Ellen what, Jeeves?” 

“French, m’lady. Ellen Tallulah French.” 

“The French horse,’ bellowed the radio, 
suddenly acquiring a new access of strength, 
“is still in front, then Moke-the-Second, with 
Gordon Richards up ——” 

“That’s mine,’ said Monica, and with a 
strange, set look on her face began to move 
toward the radio. 

“Looks quite as though Gordon might be 
going to win the Derby at last. They’re down 
the hill and turning Tattenham Corner, Moke- 
the-Second in front. Only three and a half 
furlongs to go... . Hullo! Hullo!” The radio 
suddenly broke into a frenzy of excitement. 
“There’s a horse coming up on the outside. 
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, ||> an express train. I can’t iden- 
ting, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Spotts- 


eradio. Jeeves alone remained 
stable’s side. Colonel Wyvern 
oriously in his notebook. 

re! The horse on the outside 


roaring, ‘Come on, Gordon!’”’ 
the Moke . . . Gordon,” wrote 


ordon!” shouted Monica. 

as now becoming incoherent. 
. No, it’s the Moke... . 
: No, the Moke. . . 


your mind,” advised Rory. 
e1oments Colonel Wyvern had 
n notionless, his notebook frozen 
i Now a sort of shudder passed 
ind his eyes grew wide and wild. 
i pencil, he leaped toward the 


rsordon!” he roared. “Come on, 
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Dully, with something of the air of a man 
laying a wreath on the tomb of an old friend, 
Bill turned the radio off. 

“Come on,” he said. “‘After all, there’s still 
champagne.” 


Mis. SPOTTSWORTH came slowly down the 
stairs. Monica and the chief constable were 
still conducting their examination of the scene 
of the crime, but she had been unable to en- 
dure their society any longer. Both had been 
speaking freely of Captain Biggar, and the 
trend of their remarks had been such as to 
make her feel that knives were being driven 
through her heart. It was her intention to 
make for that rustic seat and there sit and 
think of what might have been. 

The rustic seat stood at a junction of two 
moss-grown paths facing the river which lay— 
though only, as we have seen, during the sum- 
mer months—at the bottom of the garden. 
Flowering bushes masked it from the eye of 
One approaching, and it was not till she had 
turned the last corner that Mrs. Spottsworth 
was able to perceive that it already had an 
occupant. At the sight of that occupant she 
stood for a moment 
transfixed. 

“You!” she cried. 
“Oh, I knew you would 
come. They said you 
wouldn’t, but I knew.” 

Captain Biggar was 


Derby hanging his head. “‘I 
scalator FOR THE FUTURE couldn’t do it,’’ he mut- 
tered. “I got to thinking 
ishly the of you and of the chaps 
e turned | Se SN NETT attheclub,andIcouldn’t 
e back to Because the skies once showered do it. I thought of Tubby 
is a gar- Brtrapie main Frobisher. And then I 
not?” Siete thought that you had 
rey Well- And a bird’s green mouth Trustee becaticere 
announced because I was an Eng- 
The world habitable again, lishman. And I said to 
e, sir.” Because every orchard I ever myself, “It isn’t only the 
that com- walked in old Anglo-Malay Club 
ter of the Affirmed God’s love for man and Tubby Frobisher 
Axial “il eben and the boys, Cuthbert 
nd our loss in Eden ; : : 

xcept for E Biggar—you're _ letting 
Because our pace is fast and the down the whole British 

uld now hour is late Empire.’” 
the scene I have set candles on a hill Mrs. Spottsworth 
ms To light my sons to man’s choked. “Did—did you 

ake you estate: take it?” 

ts. Spotts- Trees to feed birds and bees, Captain Biggar threw 
ou come, : up his chin and squared 
And lend bouquets on wedding his shoulders. “I took it, 
f course,” days. and I brought it back. 
“Listen The idea was merely to 
, will you, eo ee. borrow it for the day, as 
that photo security for a gamble. 





ut, and Rory moved to the door 

“Tl go and see if I really have 
TV set,” he said. “All I did was 
agummy.”’ He stretched himself 
“Dull Derby. Even if Moke-the 
the old girl’s only got ten bob on 
The library door closed behind 
said Bill, “I’ve got to have a 
1g it immediately, m’lord.” 
't bring it. [ll come to your 


come with you,” said Jill. “But 
t to hear that result. Let’s hope 
id sense enough to stick out his 


2d Bill. 


ad begun to speak. Eagerly they 
indreds of thousands of pounds 
it that photograph decides. The 
ild be going up at any moment. 
> —_—— 

, Ballymore!” cried Jill. 

, Ballymore!” shouted Bill. 

n, Ballymore,” said Jeeves re- 


>-Second wins,” said the radio. 
mn Ballymore. He ran a wonderful 
idn’t been for that bad start, he 
won in a canter. His defeat saves 
a tremendous loss. A huge sum 
he Irish horse ten minutes before 
2, Obviously one of those S.P. 
re so ——”” 


But I couldn’t do it. It 
would have meant a fortune, but I couldn’t 
do it.” 

Mrs. Spottsworth bent her head. ‘‘Put it 
round my neck, Cuthbert,’ she whispered. 

Captain Biggar stared incredulously at her 
back hair. ““You want me to? You don’t mind 
if I touch you?” 

“Put it round my neck,” 
Spottsworth. 

Reverently the captain did so, and there 
was a pause. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “I would have 
made a fortune, and shall I tell you why | 
wanted a fortune? Don’t run away with the 
idea that I’m aman who values money. But it 
was imperative that I should lay my hands on 
a bit of the stuff so that I might feel myself in a 
position to speak my love. Rosie, I love you. 
On this very seat last night it was all | could do 
to keep from pouring out my heart. I can 
speak now because we are parting forever. 
Soon | shall be wandering out into the sun- 
set... alone.” 

He paused, and Mrs. Spottsworth spoke. 
There was a certain sharpness in her voice. 
“You won’t be wandering out into any old 
sunset alone,” she said. ‘Jiminy Christmas! 
What do you want to wander out into sunsets 
alone for?” 

Captain Biggar smiled a faint, sad smile. “‘I 
don’t want to wander out into sunsets alone, 
dear lady. It’s the code. The code that says a 
poor man must not propose marriage to a rich 
woman.” 

“I never heard such nonsense in my life. 
Who started all this applesauce?” 
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Captain Biggar stiffened a little. “I cannot 
say who started it, but it is the rule that guides 
the lives of men like Squiffy and Doc and 
Augustus Frobisher.” 

Mrs. Spottsworth uttered an exclamation. 
“ Augustus Frobisher? For Pete’s sake! I’ve 
been thinking all along that there was some- 
thing familiar about that name Frobisher, and 
now you say Augustus 
yours, this Frobisher. Is he a fellow with a red 
face?” 

“We all have red faces east of Suez,” Cap- 
tain Biggar replied. 

‘And a small, bristly mustache?” 

“Small, bristly mustaches too.” 


What size 


cloes 








This friend of 


“Does he stammer slightly? Has he a small 
mole on the left cheek? Is one of his eyes green 
and the other glass?” 

“That’s Tubby. You’ve met him?” 

“You bet I’ve met him. It was only a week 
before I left the States that I was singing ‘Oh, 
perfect love!’ at his wedding.” 

Captain Biggar’s eyes widened. ‘““Tubby is 
married?” 

“He certainly is. And do you know who he’s 
married to? Cora Rita Rockmetteller, widow 
of the late Sigsbee Rockmetieller, the Sardine 
King, a woman with a darned sight more 
money than I’ve got. Now you see how much 
your old code amounts to. When Augustus 
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Frobisher met Cora and heard that she had 
fifty million smackers hidden away behind the 
brick in the fireplace, did he wander out into 
any sunset alone? No, sir! He bought a clean 
collar and a gardenia for his buttonhole and 
snapped into it.” , 

Captain Biggar had lowered himself to the 
rustic seat and was breathing heavily through 
the nostrils. ““You have shaken me, Rosie. I 
can’t take it in.” 

“You will, if you sit and think it over for a 
while. And I'll go in and phone the papers 
that a marriage has been arranged and will 
shortly take place between Cuthbert . . . have 
you any other names, my precious lamb?” 

““Gervase,”’ said the captain in a low voice. 
“And it’s Brabazon-Biggar. With a hyphen.” 

‘*‘____ between Cuthbert Gervase Brabazon- 
Biggar and Rosalinda Bessemer Spottsworth. 
So good-by for the moment, my wonder man. 
Don’t go wandering off into any sunsets.” 

Humming gaily, Mrs. Spottsworth tripped 
down the moss-grown path, tripped across the 
lawn and tripped through the French window 
into the living room. Jeeves was there. He had 
left Bill and Jill, trying mournfully to console 
each other in his pantry, and had returned to 
the living room to collect the coffee cups. At 
sight of the pendant hanging from Mrs. 
Spottsworth’s neck, three hairs of his left eye- 
brow quivered for an instant, showing how 
deeply he had been 
moved by the specta- 
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“Yes, m’lord. And Mrs. Spotts 
decided to purchase the abbey.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“I do believe in fairies,” said Bill, 

“Yes, Billiken,” said Mrs. §p¢ 
“Pm going to buy the abbey. I q 
what you’re asking for it. I want if 
write you a check the moment J ec 
from apologizing to that nice chief ¢ 
I left him very abruptly just now, 
afraid he may be feeling offended, 
up in my room, Jeeves?” 

“T believe so, madam.” 

“Tl go and see him,” said 
worth. “I’m taking the abbey wit! 
America, Billiken. It was Jeeves’ ide 


Six went out, and Jill hurled he 
Bill’s arms. 

“Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill!” g 
“Though I don’t know why I’m kissj 
ought to be kissing Jeeves. Shall ] 
Jeeves?” 

*“No, miss.” 

“Of course, Jeeves,” said Bill, “ 
never leave us, wherever we go, whd 
do.” 

Jeeves sighed apologetically, “I 
sorry, m’lord, but I fear I cannot aye 
of your kindness. Indeed, I fear I 4 
pelled to har 
notice.” 

“Oh, Jeeve 

“With the) 


the pendant, I see,” 
said Mrs.Spottsworth, 
beaming happily. “I 
don’t wonder you're 
surprised. Captain 
Biggar found it just 
now in the grass by 
that rustic seat where 
I was sitting last 


There was once a venerable Quaker 
who left behind him when he died a 
diary in 27 volumes. This diary was 
the record of a blameless, almost 
holy life, and page after page was 
filled with elevating reflections. Fre- 
quently in the margin of a page 
would appear the odd phrase,"T & F.” 
Pages recording truly saintly days 


regret, miss, 
scarcely say. 
Wooster n 
received a let 
him this mor) 
has left his sek 
pelled, m’l 

“Good hea 













night.” would have this notation time and fortunate, m'] 
It would be too time again. Finally the old man’s Wooster w: 
much tosay that Jeeve- heirs discovered the meaning of the the prize 
stared, but his eyes en- cryptic phrase. It was: Tempted and darning. Ty 
larged the merest frac- Fell. his socks” 
tion. “‘Has Captain ally exhibi 
Biggar returned, Speech Day 
aceon SOSSOSCCSCEOO andscom 
“He got back a few had used 4 


minutes ago. Oh, Jeeves, do you know the 
telephone number of the Times?” 

““No, madam, but I could ascertain.” 

“IT want to announce my engagement to 
Captain Biggar.” 

Four hairs of Jeeves’ right eyebrow stirred 
slightly, as if a passing breeze had disturbed 
them. “Indeed, madam? May I wish you every 
happiness? Might I venture to ask, madam, if 
you and Captain Biggar will be taking up your 
residence at the abbey?” 

Mrs. Spottsworth sighed. “‘No, Jeeves, I 
wish I could buy it—I love the place—but it’s 
damp. This English climate!” 

“Our English summers are severe.” Jeeves 
coughed. “I wonder if I might make a sug- 
gestion, madam, which I think should be satis- 
factory to all parties.” 

““What’s that?” 

““Buy the house, madam, take it down stone 
by stone and ship it to California.” 

“And put it up there?” Mrs. Spottsworth 
beamed. “‘Why, what a brilliant idea!” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“William Randolph Hearst used to do it, 
didn’t he? I remember visiting at San Simeon 
once, and there was a whole French abbey 
lying on the grass near the gates. Jeeves, you’ve 
solved everything. Oh, Lord Towcester,” said 
Mrs. Spottsworth. ‘‘Just the man I wanted to 
see.” 


Bu had come in with Jill, walking with 
slow, despondent steps. As he saw the pend- 
ant, despondency fell from him like a gar- 
ment. Unable to speak, he stood pointing a 
trembling finger. 

“It was discovered in the grass adjoining a 
rustic seat in the garden, m’lord, by Mrs. 
Spottsworth’s fiancé, Captain Biggar,” said 
Jeeves. 

Bill found speech, though with difficulty. 
“Biggar’s back?” 

“Yes, m’lord.” 

“And he’s engaged to Mrs. Spottsworth?”’ 






















old woman whom he smuggled into! 
at night.” 

“Poor old Bertie!” 

“Yes, m’lord. I gather from the to 
communication that the scandal 
him deeply. I feel that my place is at hi 
Jeeves said. 

Rory came in from the library, } 
moody. “I can’t fix it,’ he said. 

“Rory,” said Bill, “do you knoy 
happened?” 

“Yes, old boy. I’ve bust the televisi 
“Mrs. Spottsworth is going to ma 
tain*Biggar, and she’s buying the abbj 

“Oh?” said Rory. His manner was 
“Well, as I was saying, I can’t fix tl 
thing, and I don’t believe any of 
yokels can, either, so the only thing to 
go to the fountainhead.”’ He went to 
phone. ‘‘Give me Sloane one two th 
he said. 

Captain Biggar came bustling thro 
French window, humming a Swahili ¥ 
march. ““Where’s my Rosie?” he aske( 
antly. 

“Upstairs,” said Bill. ““She’s just beet 
us the news. Congratulations, captain! 

“Thank you, thank you.” 

“And here’s another bit of news 
Spottsworth has decided to buy the a 
I shall now be able to pay one or t 
debts which had been worrying me 
think I owe you some trifling sum 
captain?” 

“Eh? Oh, ah, yes, I see what you 

“Tl send you a check.” 

“Fine! Great! Top hole! The stra ' 

“I say,” said Rory, the receiver at }* 
“T’ve just remembered another one. 
bigger, Captain Biggar or Mrs. Biggall)’ 
Biggar, because she became Biggal- 
Ha, ha, ha! Meanwhile I’m trying to g¢ 

His number came through. 

“Oh, hullo,” he said. ‘“‘Harridge’s? 
to speak to the O. C. Television sets.” 
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e looking for a dramatic make-up, wear 
No other type of make-up “covers” tiny 
d skin blemishes so completely. With 
your complexion appears completely flaw- 
ch little imperfection is discreetly hidden, 
only faultless smoothness. 


rich in Lanolin—this non-drying cake 
logs pores (clinically proved). And so 
ight, it never looks heavy or mask-like. 
ght Solitair is “outdoors-y’’, with the fresh- 
youth ... by night, alluring perfection— 
lawless-looking, even in close-ups. If you 
liked other cakes, you’ll still like Solitair 
different from all others. 


CAKE MAKE-UP 





7 shodes—33¢, 65¢, $1.00 %& 


All 5 by Campana ... Creator of line Cosmetics 


CREAM? 


Yes, cream—if you crave 
the “natural look” or if 


dry skin is a special problem! 





_ & 





If you fear the “made-up look” —or if dry skin 
makes a creamy make-up especially desirable, then 
Campana’s Magic Touch is ideal for you! 


Magic Touch is a tinted cream quickly applied with 
finger-tips. You can feel its softening, lubricating 
quality as you put it on. Adds soft glowing color 
and radiant smoothness . . . covers little lines and 
imperfections so naturally they seem to melt away 
—looks so natural, it seems like your very own skin! 
Used without powder, Magic Touch makes your 
complexion appear dewy-fresh, with the slight 
sheen typical of youthful skin. Powdered lightly, 
it supplies a lovely mat finish. It’s rich in Lanolin, 
soft and pleasant on your skin, richly protective. 


, 


se sch en 
J Toul yagi” 


CREAM MAKE-UP 
~~ 


6 shades—43¢ and $1.00 
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Which of these Make-ups 
is the Most Flattering to 


No one make-up is ideal for all complexions— which is right for you? 


1 Cake... Cream... or Liquid... which make-up becomes you 
most excitingly? Unless you have proved to yourself which type 
_ of make-up is best for you, you actually don’t know how lovely 
+ you can look. Rare indeed, is the woman who really knows! 


You ? 





skin and complexion—and start tomorrow to wear the make- 
up that makes you your loveliest self. 


And if you’re not sure—experiment! Wear each of these fab- 
ulous make-ups on successive days 





let your mirror, and ling- 


ering glances, tell you. It’s so inexpensive to see “for sure” — 
so thrilling to find the perfect answer! 


LIQUID? 


Yes, liquid—if you can use 
’ a make-up so light, you 


hardly know you have it on! 


If what you want most is delicate coloring and the 
youthful soft look, then you want Sheer Magic! As 
you apply this tinted liquid, you’ll see its dainty 
color blend your complexion to flower-fresh 
smoothness, actually give it the soft bloom, soft 
look, of radiant youth. Little skin faults tactfully 
vanish, blended into soft harmony that makes your 
complexion gloriously even-toned and smooth. 
Your skin feels like velvet ... soft, pliable... 
actually baby-soft to the touch! Yet this make-up 
is so light, you hardly know you have it on. Spe- 
cial moistening agents create this youthful effect. 
You'll find Sheer Magic is a completely new ex- 
perience in make-up. Try it and see! 


~ DY) | A 


LIQUID MAKE-UP | 


6 shades—only 79¢ 
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LADIES’ HOME! 


iz 


‘Rint-up time! said Mom, leté do it! 
Heres a brush for everyone. 


rch right in, theres nothing to it 


\ 


When you fresh up, work Seems fun! 


"FRES $H UP" with SEVEN-UP! 


Enjoy sparkling, 
crystal-clear 7-Up . . . often. Seven- Up is so pure, so good, so whole- 


some that everybody —from tots to Imas : : : Get a family supply of 24 
ly —i randmas and all ages otwee 

a ee ee 1s , 2 ; da ages in between bottles. Buy 7-Up by the 

iay iresh up” to his heart’s content. Buy 7-Up where you see case. Or get the handy 7-Up 

the bright 7-Up signs. Family Pack. Easy-lift cen- 


ter handle, easy to store. 












«| Vern began foundation, 
it all through August. 


1) 21: framework rose, with 
eis, neighbors pitching in... 


Fron 






. . . and walls, windows, 
roofing were done same day. 
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Third baby Laura Jane: never underestimate the power of a woman, at any age! 
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LaVern and Betty Munsell, of Lansing, Michigan, build a house to welcome a baby. i 


‘“T AM twenty years old, my husband is twenty-three,” 
wrote Betty Munsell. ‘““We were married July 1, 1950, 
two weeks after I graduated from high school. Ten months 
later Michael Lynn was born, and fifteen months after that, 
July 26, 1952, came Timothy Lee. Now in November we ex- 
pect our third baby. I’d love a girl this time. The big prob- 
lem is to find room for us all, and it’s a big one all right.” 
At the time Betty wrote us, she and LaVern lived in a tiny 
cramped house in Lansing, Michigan. LaVern works as a 
“scraper” in a tool-and-die factory, makes about $4800 a 
year, and they had bought their little house from a building 
promoter for $6250, with an FHA loan of $6000 and making 
monthly payments of $35. They put a lot of work in finishing 
Oct. 25: Time was running out—but heat- the cupboards and closets. But a third baby meant a serious 
ing, wiring, plumbing were well started. problem, for the house was just too small for that third crib! 
| LaVern and Betty faced it together, as they had faced other 
problems before. 
Right at the beginning, Betty says, she wasn’t sure how 
War ea Newbora she liked the way Vern solved the first one. She had gone to 





ern searched for 
‘th divining rod. 


baby had new home. 
By GLADYS TABER 


whe VA LIVES és 3 5 Photographs by LEONARD NADEL 





Gaping interior was chalked out to become living room, 13’ x 17’; 
kitchen, 11’ x 13’; utility room, 6’ x 13’; master bedroom, 12’ x 14’, 
plus children’s rooms—soon. Meanwhile, Betty had problems. 


ee 
G), home had an outside, but no inside. All five of us moved in.”’ 


f 
Lf ] 
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HOW AMERICA LIBS 


“At least our mailbox was 


, We 


was up!” Bills coming in came to modest $4000. 
»/500, kept budget balanced. Vern earns $4800 a year. 


Former house sold for $ 








a square dance on New Year’s Eve with a crowd of high-se 
friends, and thére she met this dashing brown-eyed boy. © 
hung around me, and wouldn’t let anybody dance with 
Betty remembers, ‘‘and then he insisted I leave my crowd 
let him take me home.” She wasn’t at all sure she liked 
masterful boy. But at the American Legion dance next week! 
brought another girl and his best friend, and somehow Be 
and Vern paired off, danced and talked together. 
‘He turned out to be more fun,” says Betty, “and som 
looking and so easy to talk to.” 4 
“T liked the way she smiled,’ adds Vern, “‘and was ¢f 
about that little pug nose.” 5 
By April they were talking about getting married. “He \ 





mother didn’t know LaVern very well, so we had to threater 
elope,” Betty admits, smiling; “then she agreed, if we'd ho 
in the Methodist church.” 
Betty wore a white ballerina organdy dress and carried 
old-fashioned bouquet of pink carnations and roses. Hert 
friend was her maid of honor, in green organdy, and call 
yellow roses. After the Reverend Mr. Blanding, the fam 
pastor, performed the ceremony, a reception was held in 
church basement, and Betty and Vern left at ten o’clock 
the honeymoon. (In the 40 Mercury, first of three trade-in 
That was the way it all began, and it was only three! 
years later when Vern dropped the bombshell on a warm Jt 
Sunday afternoon: “We'll have to have another hoy 
We'll need room for the baby, and we can’t raise 
kids on a city street.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 





| 

ver 8-hour day at tool-and-die 
‘ory, Vern carpenters at home. 
‘ongings still crowd floor, hang 
/nails, are stacked on planks. 
's queer waking up. But one ad- 
"tage—we can see all through the 
use, keep an eye on the children.” 





Brown-eyed Mickey (age 3), blue-eyed 
Tim (almost 2) use house as play- 
room. “They’re good, help out. Have 
to be protected from chewing nails.” 





“Our kitchen is still an 
imaginary line on the floor. 
That’s it!’ Cupboards, 
shelves are in the works. 


House now has heat, hot water, rugs over concrete floors. Eventually, baby will have 
8’ x 9 room all her own, peach color. “Mickey and Tim are wonderful with Laura Jane, 
who never whimpers, she’s so cheerful and healthy,”’ gets dressed, fed on bed or ta bletop. 
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Betty gets up for 
night shift to day work eased up life,” he says. ‘Betty didn’t like evenings alone.”’ 





+ . BS wii 


night feedings: Vern sleeps till 6 A.M. “Changing from factory’s 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164 Betty was Just floored. 
“Why, Chick, we can’t afford to buy a bigger place,” she 
said. She calls him Chick in moments of stress. 

Vern flashed his bright smile at her. ‘‘We’ll build one,”’ he 
said calmly. 

“You mean—us ? By ourselves?” Betty was aghast. 

Vern said, “Us. Who else?” He reached for a pad of scratch 
paper and a stub of pencil, and went on confidently, “I figure 
we can have a house worth eight thousand dollars for around 
four thousand, if I do all the building myself. I’ve been tossing 
it around in my mind for some time. Look; for instance, we 
leave off the cellar—save five hundred dollars right there. I'll 
start to hunt for used lumber—some of it is sound—let’s 
see . . . Save between seven and eight hundred dollars right 
there. Ill lug the foundation blocks myself—I’ll borrow dad’s 
tractor.” He put down the figures and bent his dark head over 
the pad. “Dry-wall construction saves a lot,” he added. 

Betty was just plain scared. “‘] didn’t even know how to use 
a hammer myself,” she Says, “and I guess I still don’t. And all 
Vern had ever done was help dad build a barn at the farm.” 

“And we have to find a lot first,”’ she said, ‘tand oh, Vern, I 
don’t know - P? 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

Lhe race with the stork began right then and there. They 
bundled the boys in the back of the °52 Studebaker (bought 
wisely when the second car, an old Lincoln, turned out to 
cost too much to keep up). With a bag of home-popped 
corn and a big economy-size bottle of soda pop, the boys 
loved the ridin; : 





Laundry, ironing, mending go on, but 
are dropped when Vern needs a hand. 






Baby sleeps on table as Betty works. “I like the children 
near—tell Vern at night funny things they do and say. 


| aris being patente 
ardest thing to learn is being patient with 


the children when we’re busy and the house is upset. 


“, ! 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 


Every day is just like every other day of the month 


for women who have discovered Meds—the safer, 





Bolter tampons) in Junior. Reoular. Soiter ahsorbencies. 





Vern wanted “‘furniture that can take it.” 
Betty wanted ‘‘rooms you can wash.”’ 
Reason? Babies. Result: a living room and kitchen 


primarily plastic— cozy, colorful, easy to clean. 
By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


“< 


ITH children, easy care has to come first.” Vern and Betty 
Munsell talked over furniture plans with the JoURNAL be- 
fore the inside.of their home was complete, and we helped plan 
the rooms they’ll install. Red and green, their favorite colors, ap- 
pear in many ways. And plastic—‘*‘Never knew it could do so many 
things!” Vern exclaimed—works hard, to leave Betty and Vern’s 
work simpler. In the living room, upholstery plastic, backed by 
fabric for strength, was all 54’’ wide, cost from $4 to $7 a yard. The 
couch needed 8 yards; the easy chair, 6 yards; the yellow cushions, 
2 yards. Jam, crayon and mud just wash away. For a durable floor, 
Betty and Vern chose plastic tile. Main section, where the chil- 
dren play, is covered by a 9’x12’ rug of heavy green wool and 
rayon flecked with color—iong, long wear for only $120. 





STUART 


In living room, when Munsells finish home, both couch 
and chair (with matched ottoman) will be plastic-covered: 
couch in tweedy green, chair in rib-textured coral. 
Natural woven chairs will have plastic cushions of linen 
appearance. End tables, children’s set are blond wood. 


Uprights still stood bare. But later: 

One end of living room will be telephone, 

library, writing and storage center. 

Green rubberized paint goes on walls with roller. 
Woodwork to match makes room seem larger. 





ction of kitchen where family eats has walls covered with plastic-coated fabric, 
ay to hang in 24” width. Table, chairs, two-part storage cabinet are plastic-surfaced. Floor is tile, 
Winch to install. Total: aroom that could almost be cleaned with a hose. 


| 
} 


. 


At the living-room window go split-wood 
‘ades, and draperies of washable Roman- 
‘iped cotton ($3.25 a yard), cut with stripes 
‘ing crosswise, make the 13’x17’ room look 
Mer. For light over the sofa, two lamps will 
/ on the wall, designed so they can also be 





Vl Spills. 


used as table lamps when the chil- 
dren are older and less apt to tug. 

At the other end of the living 
room, a heap 0’ livin’ will go on 
too! Next to the phone goes Vern’s 
writing desk (complete with pull- 
out shelf that brings forward the 
entire pigeonhole section at the 
back), plus a cabinet for a future 
TV set, plus open shelves for 


books—three separate units of 


blond oak and oak _ plywood, 
stacked like Mickey and Timmy’s 


ilding blocks. Two slotted-top benches form 
p base, and the whole group can be used in 
ner ways. Meantime, the arrangement pro- 
les a seat for phoning, another for the chil- 
-n to put on galoshes. 


Detter ee 


In Betty’s designed-to-order kitchen-dining 
room, the tabletop is covered in plastic of 
tawny wood grain, and softly padded chairs are 
red plastic, a vivid accent to the rosy tile floor. 

Her favorite furnishing is a new wall cup- 
board, with storage space below and shelves 
above (behind green doors), both parts sepa- 
rated by a slotted oak divider to allow wide 
counter space in oak-grained plastic. 

Over the table, a green-enamel-and-brass 
lamp sends direct light down and reflects in- 
direct light from its rounded dome. Betty budg- 
ets in the kitchen, ‘“‘and with the children grow- 
ing so fast, it will soon be a homework center.” 


Mickey tracks in dirt. 


UY 7 hung 
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Even in showers, tots can stay dry. 


Wonderful way to make clothes 

shed water: a new liquid, in container, with a 
spray top. Easy to apply to coats, play clothes 
or any clothes. Best do so where air 

circulation is good. We suggest hanging clothes on 
an outdoor line before spraying them th oroughly. 
In 30 minutes they’ re dry—water-repellent, 
hardly changed in appearance, and the “‘treat- 
ment” lasts from one laundering to another. 


Best pickup we've seen lately is a new carpet 
sweeper with 3 wheels instead of the usual 4. 
Wider brushes reach much 

closer to walls and furniture. aq 


Betty Munsell had never 
owned a vacuum cleaner 
all her married life. 

But with a new rug 

to care for, she decided to 
buy an upright model. 
Now any mud Mickey and 
Tim trail in can be swept 
before being ground 
in—good life insurance 
for any rug. 


Mystery solved for a reader: those small 
brown spots on the kitchen counter are 
probably caused by old-type rubber bumpers 
under some appliance—maybe a mixer. The 
facts, ma’am: to avoid marks, paint the 
bumpers with clear nail polish. 


At Munsells’, washer and dryer were plumbed in 
before walls or floors were finished. Betty 
appreciates the time they save, finds a dryer 
leaves many clothes 

so wrinkle-free they don’t 
need ironing. She 

takes them out slightly 
damp, smooths and 

| folds them on the 
still-warm dryer top. 


Ever see a refrigerator 
“upside down’’? 





\ Vew models are being 
made with freezer at bottom and section for 


fresh foods on top—a reversal that’ s far 


handier for many housewives. 


Another new refrigerator has a 
unique door that opens from either right side 
or left. When putting away groceries, open it 


from one side. When ready to cook, 


open same door from the other side, near your 
work counter and range. 
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54.48 52.09 
L ae + O pele : 
Red-and-white Paisley print Durable, wonderful skirt in Add sailcloth blouse with 
on glazed cotton (49c a yard), mauve sailcloth ($1.29 a yard). Val lace, to match the 
four-piece skirt. Vogue Design Vogue Design 8092. Rosebud- skirt, for one-piece effect. 
S-4494, 12 to 20. print boy shirt, 8267, 12 to 40. Design 8239, 10 to 20. 


“dan F glad J sew!” 


“¢ can make any one of 


these prctly collars fer under &5.00. °° 


This summer, the fabric in your favorite dress might cost as 
little as $1.90. This is certainly not a compromise with quality, 
because each and every fabric used to make the dresses illus- 
trated on this page is unconditionally guaranteed. Betty Munsell 
watches her budget, but loves pretty dresses . . . her search for 
pretty prints, unusual trimmings and gay colors is very reward- 
ing... her workmanship and personal touches add $’s to the 
value of the fabric. Yours can too. We have quoted the cost of 


the fabric of each dress, beside the picture. By NorA O’ LEARY 
Pattern Editor of the Journal 





Try using the border design at 








waistline instead of at hem. Ou 










print, pink roses on pale turqu 
(98c a yard). Vogue Design 
8157, 12 to 20. 


© VOGUE 


DERUJINSKI 





$217 a 


Slate-blue lightweight denim | 





makes the slimmest dress... 
A value at 79c a yard. Straw bri 
trim. 19c a yard. “Easy to Make) 
Vogue Design 8126, 12 to 20. 
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S 4.95 


Conversation-piece skirt... gingham flocked 

in black. A 3-yvard piece of this plus enough matching 
fabric for blouse for only $4.95. We tell you where 
to buy. Blouse, Vogue Design 8100, 12 to 20. 









OTHER VIEWS AND PRICES ARE ON PAGE 185. 
Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. 










Or order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue 
Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in Canada 
from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 





higher in Canada. (*Conn, residents pleas* add sales tax.) 
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| This new lightweight nylon lets you slip into springtime sheers with less worry about 
Hnrough.”’ It has the shielding quality of milk glass—a new, powdery dullness—and, of course, 
| the same easy-care advantages you’ve come to love about nylon. In cool, soft fabrics, 
his new nylon is available in a variety of summery colors. You'll find it in blouses 

for your new suit, and in lovely slips, half slips and night wear, too. Look for 


REG.U. Ss. PAT. ( 


Opaque as well as sheer nylon in your favorite stores. 


Ee NM) Sa Se Ea Pont? s M10 DD LCL RAN 


New () UZ Niglon. so right with sheerer fashions 


Ff 





Wouldn’t you like to see and feel a swatch of 
new opaque nylon? We’ll gladly send it free in 
an interesting little folder. Just put your name 
and address ona post card and mail to 
Room N-2526, E. |. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


= LN EGS Fibers 
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ETTY MUNSELL has had three 
children in less than three years, yet 
her figure is prettier now than it was on 
her wedding day. By the time her third 
baby, Laura, was eight weeks old, Betty 
had exercised away her postnatal puffi- 
ness to achieve these near-model meas- 
urements: bust, 34”; waist, 24%": hips, 
35". She is 5'4” tall and weighs 114 
pounds. “‘I still exercise each day while 
the children are napping. It’s a good- 
health habit that peps me up for my 
seventeen-hour working day.” Other in- 
centives? Feminine pride plus a practical 
desire to fit into her prebaby clothes. 
On this page you see Betty doing re- 
conditioning exercises which have been 
worked out by medical authorities. 
Planned specifically for new mothers, the 
purposely easy movements are designed 


Prettier posture, stronger back. Press your back against wall, standing 
with feet out as far as possible. (1) Relax and bend over to touch toes, 
then s-l-o-w-l-y roll up, pressing (2) small of back, and (3) shoulders 
and head against the wall. Relax and repeat s-l-o-w-l-y, rhythmically. 





~ 


Tail-wagging for a tinier waist. (1) Get down on all fours, shoulders 
above wrists, elbows straight, hips above spread knees. (2)S-l-o-w-l-y 
swivel hips all the way to right, then turn head and shoulder to look 
at the right hip. Return. Relax. Repeat, looking at left hip. 


All-in-One Twist. (1) Lie flat on ba k, arms outstretched. hands “grasping” floor. Cross right 
foot over left, right toe touching floor. (2) Keep both-shoulders on floor and s-l-o-w-l-y roll 


imultaneously slidine ric ; ; 
uitaneously sliding right foot up to left hand. Return. Relax. Repeat other side. 


hips over, § 


Use pillows 





Wt 


oo 
HOW AMERICA LIBS 


Be firm in front. Get down on all fours, shoulders above 
wrists, hips above knees, elbows straight. (1) S-l-o-w-l-y 
lower abdomen and relax back so that buttocks are high. 
a (2) Then s-l-o-w-l-y pull abdominal muscles up taut, 
simultaneously flattening your back. Relax and repeat. 


to conserve energy, while they simultane- 
ously tone muscles and firm flesh. By fol- 
lowing them the average mother could 
expect, within two months, to be as proud 
of her figure as she is of her offspring! 
Have your doctor’s approval: 

Start with the easiest exercises, and do 
them accurately, rhythmically and 
s-l-o-w-l-y. Wait until baby is one month 
old before starting Roll-Over Twist; two 
months old, before All-in-One Twist. 

Repeat an exercise as often as you can 
comfortably, stop before you get tired. 
Your twists and turns should leave you 
pleasantly exhilarated. 

Relax completely between exercises 
and before you continue to follow “Re- 
peat other side.” 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 
Beauty Editor of the Journal 





Roll-Over Twist for waist, hips, thighs. (1) Lie ¢ 
back, arms outstretched, hands “grasping” the floa 
knees drawn up close to the chest. (2) Keeping bo 
shoulders on floor, roll hips over until thigh tou 
the floor. Return and relax. Now repeat other Sid 
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to help you relax the right way. Betty i/lustrates. She 
comfortable; every part is supported; every joint is gently beny 
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NEW! LONG LASTING! 


Mey | 


PURSE SIZE 


} practically 
alFT with 
SPUN” 


‘pl 


limited time 


4 Copyrighted by Coty, Inc., in U.S.A. 
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COTY “AIR SPUN’’ POWDER 


oof of much more 


from Ae Sp 
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than any other face powder! 
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HALF A FACE PROVES 


the advantage of using the one powder 
with ALL the vital qualities needed 
for a bright flawless lasting finish! 


Face powders may look alike in the box, but here are the 
important differences you’ll see on your skin with just 
a single powdering of coTy “AIR SPUN”: 
SPREADS EASIER 
COVERS EVENLY 


LIGHT TEXTURED 
DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED ; oe 


CLINGS LONGER 
GLOWING SHADES 
WILL NOT CAKE 


975299, 


There’s no one reason for “arr sPUN’s” light, bright com- 
plexion flattery —but many reasons, combined through 
the famous exclusive coTy process. No wonder “arr 
SPUN” gives you more glamour, more lasting beauty 
than you’ve ever had from face powder before! 


No other face powder gives you so many fine features! 


If you tried faithfully to reproduce the clear radi- 
ance and glowing quality of a perfect skin, you 
couldn’t come closer than the warm color-tones of 
“AIR SPUN. Flattering color that smooths on 
almost like a cream—evenly, without streaking! 

Coverage takes on a completely new meaning, 
too. For even with two coats of many ordinary 
powders, flaws and blemishes still show through 
—while “AIR SPUN” covers evenly and completely 
with just a single powdering. 

Yet “AIR SPUN” is the lightest powder you ever 





put on a puff! Ordinary heavy-textured powders 


OT Ni SPO 


sink into skin crevices, accent lines. The light tex- 
ture of “AIR SPUN” actually makes lines seem to 
disappear. And, because it takes less to cover, you 
never risk a heavy, painted, artificial look. 
What’s more, with all its lightness, “AtR SPUN” 
stays on! You don’t re-powder for hours, so your 
complexion never has the caked areas that come 
from constant re-touching with ordinary powders. 
See the difference in your complexion when you 
use the only powder that combines ALL these qual- 
ities. Go to the cosmetic counter of any fine depart- 
ment or drug store and discover COTY “AIR SPUN.” 


9 
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The Only Powder Enriched with Famous COTY Perfumes: L'ORIGAN ¢ L‘AIMANT *© EMERAUDE ¢ “PARIS” 
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The Boys’ sock 
that’s going 
places... 













£ 


/“And you can be sure that Interwoven Junior Socks 
are going places because they have Interwoven’s 
style, comfort, fit and wear—the result of Interwoven 


know-how, famous for fifty years. 
They’re The New Interwoven Pair with ®Cable-Cord 
Toes and Heels that wear on and on—perfect fit 


DPR RE 


for growing feet. 


id Now you can have Boys’ socks like Dads’. Ask for... 
y oh ry wf : 
UNIOR 


EG ranteed ip 
(Good Hatsleepng ) From 50¢ to 85¢ 
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RED CARPET FOR MAMIE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


juse and seeped through the window 
‘ohn Doud, who had taken the day 
ately stoked the Franklin stove in the 
-e wood-burning kitchen range, and 
=) his young wife’s room, so the house 
rz enough, though a little chilly at the 


peal rooms seemed quite crowded. 

/)oud’s mother, Mrs. Carl Carlson, 
I e, and her sister, Eda Wilhelmina, 

x in Swedish which all the Carlsons 
Jjome. The Douds’ first baby, Eleanor, 
just a year old, seemed imbued with 
4/al excitement. She refused to take her 
tap, and kept climbing out of her 
sSwedish cradle and crawling under 

s feet. Finally the family doctor 
e arded and imposing in the black swal- 
pat that was almost the uniform of his 
n. Marking the equatorial region of 
was a massive gold watch chain 
ich an onyx seal and a big gold key 
he bent to examine the young 
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faby:svas born at two o’clock in the 
. She was tiny, and the few wisps of 
‘showed on her wrinkled scalp were 
‘hen she finally opened her eyes, they 
to be so deep a blue that in some 
ky were violet. Everyone said, “Of 
pey'll turn brown as she gets older.” 

) often happens, everyone was wrong. 
e his relief that his dear wife’s ordeal 
fr, and the baby was healthy and 
ith promising volume, John Doud 
etly and deeply disappointed. The 
re very proud of their name and the 
heir family. John Doud had hoped so 


this child would be a son. 
| 
her birthplace was in Mid-America, 


Doud’s ancestry was typical of her 
he Douds were as English as Magna 
They had come to America two hun- 
Wahy Fears before. The Carlsons were 
# the first generation in the land, but no 
#rican for that. The first Doud of rec- 
Henry Doude of Guildford in the 
of Surrey, who embarked in the great 
- of seventeenth-century Englishmen, 
to the colonies. Behind him stand 
) figures said to have been country gen- 
vith manor houses and a family crest. 


is merely legend. 


te 
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Fact begins when Henry Doude landed on 
the forested coast of Connecticut in 1639. Even 
the little wooden towns in their clearings 
among the great trees must have seemed too 
cramped for him, since he moved on with a 
small group of kindred spirits. That was in 
1639. 

Whether aristocrats or not, the Douds— 
they soon dropped that unessential e—brought 
with them to the American continent the 
British principle of primogeniture. In their 
family, the eldest son inherited everything; 
the others moved on westward to found their 
own fortunes. 


By the early eighteen hundreds, the Douds 
had gone as far as Rome, New York, beside 
the newly built Erie Canal. Along it moved a 
steady stream of canal boats laden with the 
produce of the new Midwestern states and the 
manufactured articles from the East. Settlers 
by the thousand passed through heading west 
in the gaily painted canal packets, each drawn 
by its three-horse hitch and progressing at the 
strictly enforced speed limit of four miles an 
hour. 

Until the railroads took the traffic away 
from the “canawlers,’”” Rome was an impor- 
tant junction point; a good place to build a 
business. Mamie’s grandfather, Royal Hough- 
ton Doud, laid the pediment of the family for- 
tune by founding the wholesale-grocery firm of 
Foote, Doud and Company. It did very nicely 
for a while, but Doud, who was as restless as 
he was energetic, saw that Rome was withering 
on the vine, as the steam cars passed it by. He 
sold out and headed for Chicago, the center of 
the railroad net, which was rapidly spreading 
over the whole continent. There he went into 
the sure-fire business of meat packing, found- 
ing the R. H. Doud Company with his brother, 
Eli, in 1877. 

By 1895, Royal Doud had made his pile and 
retired. But even in his sixties he was no man 
to sit on a porch whittling. A couple of years 
of idfeness were more than enough for him. He 
opened his Chicago Tribune one morning and 
read in black, smash headlines of the gold 
strike on the Yukon. Hisfoot began to itch; 


the call of adventure burned like ichor m-his 


veins. Neither the pleas of his wife nor the 
warnings of his friends could stop him. With 
the impetuosity of sixteen he headed for 
Alaska. 
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But he fancied himself too astute to seek the 
chimera of gold. Let other men play the heart- 
breaking game of prospecting those ice- 
bound crags and gorges. He proposed to trade 
with the lucky few who hit pay dirt; to make 
another fortune in secondhand gold dust. Not 
that he needed it, or even wanted it. He really 
played the game for the sake of the playing. 

That time he lost. Though he was right in 
principle—great fortunes were made supply- 
ing the prospectors’ needs—he was wrong in 
particular. Cannily, as he thought, he took 
along many crates of candles. He reached the 
end of the long, bitter trail to the gold fields in 
May, 1898. To his dismay, he found that on 





the rim of the Arctic Circle, the days of spring 
were twenty-three hours long. The one thing 
nobody in Dawson City needed was a candle! 
Financially bent and physically broken, 
Royal Doud came home from his last ad- 
venture. He died in the autumn of 1899. 
John Sheldon Doud, his son and Mamie’s 
father, was unquestionably a chip off the 
sturdy Doud biock. He was born in Rome, 
and was six years old when the family moved 
to Chicago. Before he was eighteen, he ran 
away from home three times. The first time he 
did not get far. He and his best friend hoboed 
their way to South Bend, Indiana, before 
homesickness turned the cream of adventure 


We put more and cream- 
ier fondant between the 
crisp chocolate cookies 
of OREO CREME SAND- 
WICH. That’s why young- 
sters love ’em so. Of 
being NABISCO 
cookies, they’re just as 
wholesome as can be. 


course, 





You have to be choosy 
about figs, and our FIG 
NEWTONS CAKES have 
the finest you can buy — 
Calimyrna figs. You can 
always trust NABISCO to 
bring you the best of 
everything. Be sure you 
look for our red seal. 


sour. Their retreat to home and mother was 
precipitous. 

The next summer, when John Doud set off 
alone, he traveled faster and farther. He made 
his way to the Mississippi, riding the rods un- 
derneath a string of empty cattle cars. The 
train was hitched together by pin-and-chain 
couplings with plenty of play. Every time the 
engineer put on the brakes, all the cars banged 
into one another with a series of shattering 
jolts. Doud had to hang on like a monkey ina 
typhoon to keep from being thrown to the 
rails and minced by the flanged wheels. 

When he got to the river, Doud traveled 
more luxuriously, stowing away in a stern- 
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Our famous old recipe 
for NABISCO VANILLA 
WAFERS calls for only 
quality ingredients. Like 
pure creamery butter, 
for instance. And we 
bake ’em with an airy 
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melts on your tongue, 
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wheel steamboat that looked a little } 
three-tiered wedding cake with her 
white-and-gold superstructure. From } 
ing place among the barrels on the f 
deck, he could hear the hiss of her bow 
ing the muddy water and see the steers 
the pilothouse far above him, spinnj 
great mahogany wheel as he deftly ¢ 
the snags and sandbars of the shifting e 
Tall twin smokestacks trailed black sm 
day. At night streams of golden sparks 
out of them like fiery serpents in the s 

Doud debarked inconspicuously at 
phis, Tennessee, and looked for wor] 
work. He was unusually big and strong 
age, so the foreman of a gang of laborer 
him to work on the levee. You can’t 
good Doud down. John soon earned | 
promotion—to third cook for the outf 

His day began at 3:30 a.m., when he cra 
out of his shack behind the levee and seta 
getting an enormous breakfast for the gg 
ended fifteen hours later when the last} 
wielding Irishman had wolfed down hiss 
of Mulligan stew. At that it was easier 
working the standard twelve-hour day 
sandbags with the thermometer regi 
120° in the sun. 

John Doud held the job three month 
proved himself to his own satisfaction. B 
Chicago, his family wondered where 
But they did not call the police and sen¢ 
six-state alarm; for they were confiden| 
could take care of himself. 

John Doud had one more fling, a comp 
tively short jaunt to Council Bluffs, 
Then he decided that he wanted an educat 
and settled down to study at the Univer 
Chicago. He was duly graduated. Then) 
practical education, he took a job in the 
yards at Omaha. Thus he returned to then 
stream of the family enterprise with his d 
and energy unabated. 

By the time he was twenty-eight, he 
founded his own business, John S. Doud| 
Company, with headquarters in Boone, q ; 
The firm was in the livestock commissio 1 
ness and was closely allied with his bra} 
Jim’s Chicago house, the J. M. Doud Comp: 
and with the original meat-packing comp 
With his business prospering and his fu 
assured, it was time to think of marriagea 
family of his own. 
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ie Carlsons’ family name was not Car 
at all. It was Jeremiahson. Soon after hee 
to America, Mamie’s grandfather change, 
to Carlson because English-speaking pe 
seemed inclined to grin when they heard it! 
it must sound queer to them. In Swede 
a perfectly serious, respectable sort of n 
and Carl Jeremiahson was a serious, res 
able young man. He worked as confid 
messenger for a wealthy Swedish f 
which was a position of trust and respon 
ity. Carl was married to Johanna Ma 
dersen, and his career seemed plainly ma 
in the sober Swedish way of neither too 
nor too little, but always comfort am 
curity. However, Carl was ambitious. 

He and Johanna must have had manys 
ous talks in their cozy little flat in Stockh 
before he decided on the great gamble o ¢ 
ing to America. It took much courage on 
part to make the decision, and even more 
hers to send her young husband off to that! 
wild continent, where the lure of illimita 
opportunity was balanced by unimagina 
perils. 

Carl landed from a small immigrant shif 
Boston in 1868. From there he went to Cana) — 
where he found work in a brickyard, and on 
a farm in Illinois. Neither the brickyard nor 
farm lived up to the golden promise of Am 
ica; and in November when the crops wer 
and the farm snugged down for the win 
Carl Carlson collected his small wages 
started walking westward. 

It was tough going. The roads were har! 
more than cart tracks, sloughs of mud orde| 
frozen ruts. They ran due west, cutting stral{) 
across the prairie until they went off the 
of infinity. Carl walked all day, every day, 
still the ribbon of road stretched on ahead 
though there were no end to the rich pla 
which half a dozen Swedens could be set. 

The weather was bitterly cold. Carl did 
mind that; it was the one thing that made 
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feel at home in this vast lonely land. But when 
a blizzard howled out of the northwest, driving 
the stinging pellets of snow against his face, 
swirling them in ten-foot drifts across the road, 
he sometimes wondered if he would survive, 
and thought of the big snowflakes falling 
softly between the forested hills of home. 

Eventually he came to a small town, built of 
raw, unpainted wood, whose people told him 
it was called Montana, in the state of ““loway.” 
There he decided to pause awhile, a resting 
place that became his permanent home. 

That winter he earned his living cutting 
wood. He started out each day in the first gray 
light, carrying his lunch pail which usually 
contained a hunk of salt pork, some corn 
bread and a cup of applesauce. When he got 
thirsty, he chopped a hole in the ice of a frozen 
stream, and dipped the water up in a tin cup. 
Other men worked with him, their axes ringing 
in the crisp air as they bit into the great trees 
that had been growing for half a thousand 
years. 

When the sun dipped low enough to throw 
a rosy glare over the icebound plain beyond 
the belt of forest, the woodsmen loaded their 
logs on big bobsleds drawn by four-horse 
teams and, climbing aboard, rode homeward 
through the twilight. 

Carl was a good worker and a frugal man. 
By April, 1869, he had saved enough money to 
send to Sweden for Johanna. They set up 
housekeeping in rented rooms. Eventually the 
lumber company paid Carl a sort of bonus in 
the form of a large frame house and lot. It had 
ten rooms, plenty of space for a growing fam- 
ily, and big shady porches. The front parlor 
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was especially fine. It was lighted by Carl’s 
proudest possession, a large oil lamp that hung 
from the ceiling on a cord. By means of a 
Goldbergian arrangement of pulleys, it could 
be raised and lowered for various purposes. 

Mamie’s favorite uncle, Joel Carlson, who is 
vice-president of the Citizens National Bank 
of Boone, lives there now. And the front parlor 
is still illuminated by that variable-height 
lamp—converted to electricity. 

The Carlsons grew up with the town, which 
soon changed its name to Boone. Carl became 
manager of the new flour mill. Later, he saved 
enough money to buy it, and added tall grain 
elevators that could be seen for miles across 
the prairie. When his eldest son, Charles, grew 
up he took him into partnership. 

Elivera Mathilda Carlson was born at the 
time of her father’s greatest happiness and 
prosperity. She had two brothers, Charles and 
Joel, and a sister, Eda Wilhelmina. Their home 
was like a bit of Sweden, transplanted and 
flourishing in the Midwest. When the family 
were together, they always spoke the crisp, 
musical language of their parents’ native land. 

Particularly memorable was their old- 
fashioned Swedish Christmas. They all got 
up at four o’clock in the morning for Julotta, 
the Christmas service that began at five. All 
over Boone lights were coming on in the 
houses of the many Scandinavian families, 
and people were hurriedly getting dressed in 
their best clothes. The dark and the tingling 
cold made it tremendously exciting. Then all 
the Carlsons piled into their big, two-horse 
sleigh. Carl cracked the whip, and off -they 
went, bells jingling, runners creaking and 
crunching through the crusty snow. It was so 
cold that the horses’ breath seemed like steam 
spurting from a locomotive. The wooden 
church with its pointed arches, lighted by 
dozens of red candles, and its potbellied stove 
glowing crimson all over from the roaring 
wood fire seemed warm and full of the true 
spirit of Christmas. 

After church there was an enormous dinner, 
planned for months ahead of time, at which 
the big table was loaded with such Scandina- 
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vian delicacies as lingonberries, which came 
from Sweden carefully packed in little wooden 
kegs; sylta, and strong native cheeses called 
Kum minost and getost. Sill, which was pickled 
herring, also came from Sweden in wooden 
cases. 

After dinner they would sing lovely old 
Swedish hymns, Eda’s high soprano soaring 
above all the rest. They were a deeply religious 
family who had morning and evening prayer 
every day. Carl was a pillar of the First 
Evangelical Church of Boone, where he taught 
Sunday school. 

Despite his fondness for Swedish traditions, 
Carlson soon became an American citizen, 
and took a lively interest in politics. He was an 
ardent Republican, and acquired a strong fol- 
lowing among men of Scandinavian descent 
who lived in Iowa. This made him something 
of a power in the party. Mrs. Doud can still 
remember the excite- 
ment of elections—the 
torchlight parades with 
her father leading the 
way, hisceremonial high 
silk hat gleaming in the 
shifting light of the 
flares, the thump and 
boom of the drums, and 
her brothers proudly 
carrying a big banner 
that proclaimed their 
fervent belief in Benja- 
min Harrison. 

Elivera Carlson was 
just sixteen—the right 
age for marrying—when 
John Doud came court- 
ing her. He was thirteen 
years older than she, 
handsome, and estab- 
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him then and all their 
lives. So they were mar- 
ried. 


Mamie remembers 
Boone only from visits 
to her grandfather and 
uncle. When she was 
seven months old her 
parents moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. It was 
not much of a change. 
Cedar Rapids was only 
a little larger than 
Boone, and, like it, was 
one of those small urban 
centers which existed 
mainly toserve the needs 
of the farmers round- 
about. The Douds lived 
in a pleasant little house 
on a tree-shaded street. 
In that house Mamie’s 
memories first took 
shape, so in a psychic 
sense that is where her 
life really began. 

First came the postman, a tall, genial gentle- 
man dressed in gray, with a big worn leather 
sack over his shoulder and his hands full of 
letters. Mamie liked to greet him on the porch. 
He would stoop down and hand her the let- 
ters. She would thank him, and bustle im- 
portantly in to her mother. 

One day he seemed extra merry. “‘I know of 
a little white lamb that has just been born,”’ he 
said. “It needs a home. Would anyone around 
here like a lamb?” 

“Yes!” said Mamie, dancing with excite- 
ment. 

“IT suppose so,” Mrs. Doud agreed dubi- 
ously from behind the screen door. 


pretense. 


Wis the postman came next day, he 
reached into his sack and drew out a white, 
fuzzy object with ridiculously long legs. He set 
it down on the veranda, and it wobbled help- 
lessly toward Mamie, who grabbed it up and 
hugged it in an excess of motherliness that al- 
most finished it off. Soon she learned to play 
with it gently, and everyone was enchanted 
by the pretty picture they made. 


purposely unmended, 


Show how one irons a napkin 
straight and true, 


Explain the art of making 
Irish stew, 


And in each way the dear sham 
plots for me 


Reveal my vast superiority. 
I’m having lots of fun. I'll be 
home soon. 


Watch how you write. Not for 
a golden moon 


Nor all the world inside a 
diamond fence 


Would I destroy this generous 


Now folks have come to call 
and I must go, 

With heaps of love from me 
and Beth and Joe. 










































fifty feet 
long step 
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indicate 
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whole life. 
From the 
was a good p) 
poor student. | 
she instinetiy 
people, and 
wanted to ple 
This made} 
operative, 0} 
reliable. W! 
given a set 
tidying the 
filling the inky 
in each small 
carried it out 
conscientious! 
popular withb 
ers and pupils 
Study was another matter. Mamie 
one to take life at second hand. Book 
much duller than people that she ¥ 
little to do with them as possible. Ti 
had a quick, understanding mind, sh 
it the minimal amount necessary to 
In an age when a rather disprop 
importance is attached to such cabal 
as A.B. or M.A. following a name, 
seem a woeful lack of initiative. Actué 
question whether studious applicati 
have fitted her any better for the unfo , 
role she was to play in the spotlig 
world. After all, in the Pisenhovaa j 
in all its phases—as the wife of a y 
bitious officer; of a great general, wh 
obligations included maintaining frif 
lations with the representatives of 0! 
Allies; and, finally, as the wife of a 
and a President—her function was : 
people feel welcome and happy. To} 
the knowledge of people and the tact 
ness which come from within are 
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more important than intellectual attainment. 
An ivory tower is the poorest possible prepa- 
ration for the White House. 

Besides, Mamie obtained the essentials of 
culture more or less by osmosis. Her father and 
mother were cultivated people. In their house, 
books were familiar things, and music was an 
absolute essential. 

Almost every evening Mr. Doud read aloud 
to his daughters. Despite her indifference 


to books, Mamie loved these evenings, for 
her father’s voice made the people between 
the pages come alive and real. 
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Yes, Nescafé’s Jet Process brings , 
better flavor than ground 
coffee—cup after cup! It’s pure, 
choice coffee exploded into tiny 
gems of rich coffee goodness. Coffee 
so flavor-full, you’ll say it’s the 
most deliciously satisfying coffee 
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Into Tiny Gems of Nescafé! 


The Doud family was now complete. Mamie 
had two younger sisters, Eda Mae, born in 
1900, and Frances, born in 1902. Those were 
their formal girl names, which nobody ever 
used. Mr. Doud, still unreconciled to his son- 
less state, called them Buster and Mike. They 
were even dressed like boys in ‘Buster Brown” 
suits, which consisted of long, straight blouses 
with turned-down stiff collars, knee-length 
knickers to match, and long black stockings. 
Despite this treatment, Buster, with her golden 
hair and big blue eyes, was resolutely feminine. 
Mike was a tomboy all the way. 

An interesting reversal was simultaneously 
occurring in the Eisenhower household back in 


Abilene, Kansas. Ike’s father was so distressed 
by having seven sons and no daughter that he 
dressed Milton, the youngest, in sissy velvet 
suits, and made him wear long corkscrew curls 
until he was nearly five years old. 

Despite his disappointment at their per- 
sistent femininity, Mr. Doud loved his daugh- 
ters dearly. He called them “‘my four little 
women,” and made up all sorts of pleasant 
nonsense to amuse them. When they began to 
ask where they came from, he invented un- 
likely places where he had found them. Ac- 
cording to him, Mike was discovered under a 
somewhat conventional cabbage leaf and 
Buster in a rosebush. He teased Mamie, who 
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was the daintiest of all, by claiming 
pulled her out of the ashcan. 

After the evening reading was oye 
children had said their prayers, Pop 
always tell them a good-night story. C 
chologists would blow a gasket ap 
educators flip their eyebrows at the 
chose. It was almost always a blood 
tale of pioneers, cowboys and Indiz 
were those characters yet so far in the 
that they had considerable reality to 
scarcely more than a generation remo 
the real thing. As a result, nightmares 
uncommon. But when Mrs. Doud ijn 
and her husband tried to switch his 5 
something more soothing like a fairy | 
vociferous audience demand forced 
to the savage plains. 

All the stories had a set ending, w 
the signal for the girls to turn out ¢} 
and try to go to sleep. The sign-off wa 
saying in resounding tones, “And so 
redskin bit the dust!’ j 

Four children born in six years ha 
their toll of Elivera Doud’s const 
twenty-five she began to go into wh 
ferred to then as a “‘decline.”’ The ¢ 
Cedar Rapids, who were realists bef 
were home-town boosters, recomme 
change from the ferocious climate 0 
where the temperature ranged all thew 
twenty-odd degrees below in winter 
one hundred on many a summer da} 

Though Mr. Doud was only thi 
had made a fortune sufficient to gua 
comfort and even luxury for any fore 
future. So he decided to retire, an 
wife to the bracing climate of Colo 

The children were wild with exei 
the prospect of going to the real Wes 
Redskins still survived in considera 
bers, there might be chance of seeing 
the dust. Mrs. Doud looked forwar 
change that would enable her to sha 
miserable lassitude. Poppa, like a true 
was always ready for adventure. 

They settled first at Pueblo, Coloral 
soon moved on to Colorado Springs) 
they rented a small house that sto 
shadow of the Frontal Range of th 
which soared almost out of their fro 
the splendid climax of Pike’s Peak. TI 
crisp air at 7000 feet soon restore 
Doud’s natural vigor. But the g 
had a tragic consequence for the 

Almost the first thing Mr. Do 
Colorado Springs was to buy an aut 
Rambler touring car, with a small roi 
over its four-cylinder engine and a hi 
passenger tonneau, sheltered by a g 
ping black top, braced and stayed a 
wind of progress by leather straps fi 
the front springs. The Rambler was 
carrying the entire Doud family, plus a 
lutely essential chauffeur and a guest OF 
necessary, at a top speed of forty milesa 


Since it was one of the first cars in Ce 
Springs, its operation was definitely ap 
ing enterprise. There were no gas stati( 
garages, no mechanics, none of i) 
network of services to maintain it. The} 
were tortuous cowpaths wandering ei 
through that perpendicular terrain, T¢/# 
a given destination in it was remarkable | 
turn home, a miracle. ip 
Mamie liked the excitement of riding 
car with the stiff cool wind in her face; 
was no windshield. It was less enthrallin) * 
they got behind a four-mule-power || 
piled with sacks of grain, and ground alji 
low gear for miles. By the time a turn 
abled them to pass, they were all thickly 
with powdery dust. The fine grains) 
through layers of clothing right down t) 
skins; eyes, ears and noses were cloggé 
it. Everybody had to take a bath. 
She thought that it was really more 
retrogress than to progress, back to tht 
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primitive form of mountain tran 
One livery stable at the Springs had 4) 
full of burros. Their basic function \V" 
carry food up the mountains for Prosi” 
working in the area of the Golden Cycle 
On the return trip they were laden with! 
ples of ore optimistically consigned 
assay office. However, there were more 
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than miners, and they could be hired for ex- 
cursions up Cheyenne Mountain. 

One such expedition consisted of Mr. Doud, 
Grandpa Carlson in black broadcloth and a 
square derby hat, Eleanor and Mamie in their 
Peter Thompsons. Mamie was riding her fa- 
vorite burro, a Roman-nosed animal with ears 
nearly a foot long, who bore a gallant name: 
Geronimo! 

.The first stage of the trail was easy. The 
beasts were fresh and trotted gaily two abreast 
up the gentle slope. Then the acclivity grew 
steeper; the trail narrowed, and the footing 
seemed precarious with loose stones and 
gravel. This did not bother the burros, who 
scrambled upward, in single file now, with 
Poppa leading and Grandpa Carlson bringing 


‘up the rear to make sure nobody got left be- 


hind. In places the trail was cut into the side of 
the mountain. On one side was sheer red rock; 
on the other a vertiginous drop of a thousand 
feet or more to the rocky bed of a dry ravine. 
It did not worry Mamie, for she had complete 
confidence in Geronimo, and could look down 
into the abyss with the serene indifference of 
total security. 

When they reached the top a splendid pros- 
pect opened out. To the east, in all the pastel 
shades of agriculture from mauve to palest 
yellow, the vast plains sloped imperceptibly 
away to an infinitely distant horizon. West- 
ward was the violence of the mountains, ridge 
topping soaring ridge, forever-icy peaks tossed 
upward against the sky like the waves of a 
monstrous ocean petrified at the climactic 
center of a hurricane. 


To say a man is vain means merely 
that he is pleased with the effect he 
produces on other people. A con- 
ceited man is satisfied with the 
effects he produces on himself. 
—MAX BEERBOHM 
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Though they had seen it before, they all sat 
silent for a moment. Even the children were 
slightly stunned by the grandeur of that fab- 
ulous panorama. Then Mamie broke the si- 
lence. “I’m hungry,” she said. 

Mrs. Doud, who had remained home with 
the younger children, had foreseen this in- 
evitable contingency. Poppa was provided 
with a bulging picnic basket. They camped on 
a flat outcrop of rock. The sun blazing down 
through the thin veil of atmosphere at 9000 
feet was wonderfully hot, though in the shade 
the wind had the sharp edge of winter. 

Following good Western custom, the ani- 
mals got first helpings. Saddle girths were 
eased and nosebags full of oats were adjusted 
over upstanding ears. Then the wonders of the 
picnic basket were unwrapped. There were 
thick roast-beef sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, 
and a new-fangled Thermos bottle full of cold 
milk. For dessert there were more sandwiches 
spread with yellow country butter and straw- 
berry jam, and big wedges of chocolate layer 
cake wrapped in oiled paper. 

Mamie ate with the gusto of a newsboy at a 
free turkey dinner: She wolfed her sandwiches, 
with red juice making little furrows through the 
dust on her chin. Eleanor languidly picked at a 
hard-boiled egg and offered her sister the re- 
mains of a half-eaten sandwich. 

“Don’t you really want it?” Mamie asked, 
eying it greedily. 

“T truly don’t,” Eleanor said. “I’m not very 
hungry.” 

Mr. Doud looked up at her keenly. “Don’t 
you feel well, Eleanor?” he asked anxiously. 

“I’m all right, Poppa,” she said. “It’s just 
that I’ve got a little pain. Perhaps I drank my 
milk too fast. I was so thirsty.” 

“That’s probably it,” her father agreed. But 
he was not quite satisfied. It was not like 
Eleanor to feel sick. 

However, on the way back she seemed to get 
steadily better, and by the time they got down 
to level ground she was ready to bet Mamie 
that her burro could beat Geronimo back to 
the stables. 

There was another day and another race. 
That time Mrs. Doud was along and they 
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New Mazola Oil method keeps 
“extra” calories in the pan 
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ite fried foods as never before... with 
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Barrier allow. A thin crust 


quickly forms on the surface of food. This 
is the protective calorie barrier which 
keeps “‘extra”’ calories in the pan. 

Why Mazola? Some fats and oils smoke 
or burn before they attain the frying 
temperature you use with Mazola Oil. 
As a result, the foods you fry in Mazola, 
brown quickly, forming a crisp golden 
crust... keeping the calorie count down 
to a minimum. 

You'll like the ready convenience of 
Mazola... being a liquid it pours and 
measures easily. And you’ll have the 
best tasting fried foods ever... truly 
digestible. Sealed in are food flavors— 
sealed out are those ‘‘extra’’ calories. 
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distance she could see them laboring, but they 
did not stop. 

“Rest a while,” she called. But they went 
doggedly on. 

Eleanor won her bet, she never stopped until 
she reached the top. Mamie, who was close be- 
hind her, saw Eleanor force herself up the last 
step of all. Then she collapsed on the ground. 


went to the Cheyenne Monument. As they 
stood looking up at it, Eleanor asked, “How 
many steps are there?” 
“Three hundred and sixty-five,” Mrs. Doud 
answered. “One for every day in the year.” 
“Bet I could go up it without even stop- 
ping,” said Eleanor. ““Do you think you could, 


Mamie?” psee he 8 : 
“Sure,”’ said Mamie. “‘Let’s try!” She was as gray as granite and gasping for 
“It’s a foolish ——”’ began Mrs. Doud. But breath. “I’ve got a pain in my side,’ she 


sobbed. “It hurts awful.” 

Seeing Eleanor writhing on the ground 
above, and Mamie making pathetically frantic 
gestures for help, Mr. Doud also went up the 
steps without stopping. He was really fright- 


the two little girls were already scampering up 
the long cascade of steps. Their mother 
watched them a little anxiously as they seemed 
to get smaller and smaller as they neared the 
top. They were not running now. Even at that 
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ened when he saw Eleanor’s agony, but he pre- 
tended to be calm. ““You’ve got a stitch in your 
side,” he said. “It will go away pretty soon.” 

Then he gathered her up in his strong, com- 
forting arms, and carried her down. 

The doctor looked very serious when he had 
examined Eleanor. She was suffering from a 
severe heart attack. He explained to her anx- 
ious father and mother that some people’s 
bodies could not adjust to the thin air above 
5000 feet. Eleanor’s heart, already weakened 
by the altitude, had been seriously damaged 
by the enormous strain which her indomitable 
spirit had put upon it in climbing that long 
flight of steps. She must remain absolutely 
quiet in bed for the present. For the long pull, 
he urgently advised the Douds to move to a 
somewhat lower region. Denver, he suggested, 
at nearly 2000 feet less altitude, would be a 
good place. 

Mr. Doud immediately took a train to 
Denver, and found a temporary home for 
them at 101 North Logan Street. As soon as 
Eleanor was well enough to travel, the whole 
family moved there. Eleanor showed immedi- 
ate improvement. Mr. and Mrs. Doud were so 
delighted with Denver that they decided to 
make it their home. 

The first thing was to find a permanent 
place to live. The Douds went house hunting 
in their new Oldsmobile up and down the 
quiet shady streets of what was then the new 
residential section of the city. An ample brick 
house just being completed at 750 North La- 
fayette Street seemed exactly designed to meet 
their requirements. There were plenty of bed- 


rooms, a big back yard for the girls to play in, . 


and a shady front porch with a flight of broad 
shallow steps leading down to the terrace, and 
another short flight down to the pavement. Mr. 
Doud bought it for cash on the barrelhead, 
and they finished and furnished it to their own 
taste. As it was on the day the Douds moved in, 
so it is, almost exactly, today. Once the colors 
were chosen and the furniture arranged, Mr. 
Doud would allow nothing to be changed. “‘If 
I come home in the dark some night,” he said, 
“I want to know exactly where everything is 
and not go stumbling over them.” 


Sou” and ‘substantial’? are inescapable 
words in describing the home where Mamie 
grew up. Add “‘comfort,” and there it is. In the 
hall, dark oak wainscoting, heavy oak furni- 
ture; a short flight of stairs to a broad landing 
with a table and lamp, and a severe oaken 
grandfather clock. In one corner of the hall, a 
fireplace of dark red brick. The front parlor 
was small, but, again an inevitable word, 
elegant. Centered around the little fireplace of 
off-white tile with a rosewood mantel were 
mahogany and rosewood chairs upholstered 
in petit point, each with its small petit-point 
footstool. On the table between the windows 
stood a large French clock in the Greek-re- 
vival style, small Corinthian pillars supporting 
its glass-sided case, a bronze lion crouching on 
top. Family photographs and miniatures 
crowded tables and mantel, bibelots were in 
cabinets and on shelves, and, lest the world see 
in, lace curtains at all the windows. The dining 
room, with a bow window overlooking the 
back yard, was the brightest room. There were 
a buffet with the massive Doud silver, cabinets 
with shelf after shelf of sparkling cut glass. 
The round mahogany dining table still bears 
the scars of small scuffing feet on its claw-and- 
ball legs, because Mr. Doud, the old senti- 
mentalist, would never allow it to be refinished. 

The Douds really had fun fixing up the play- 
room in the cellar—‘‘the wreck room,” Mrs. 
Doud called it. No attempt was made to dis- 
guise the fat hot-water pipes that crossed its 
ceiling; they were simply painted gold, giving 
a futuristic look to a room that was well inad- 
vance of its time. 

The massive pool table was inevitably its 
main feature. Racks for balls and cues hung 
beside it, and little disks of wood were strung 
on a wire for scoring the game. An elongated 
antelope head with thin curving horns looked 
crossly down on the pool players. A big black 
leather club chair was where Mr. Doud sat 
when he was not playing. At the other end of 
the room was a brick fireplace and, later, a 
green baize poker table. The little upright 
piano with which the Douds started house- 
keeping stood against one wall, and an early 
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wax-cylinder phonograph with a 
trumpet was on a table. As time 
the genius of others improved M 
invention, this was replaced by 
models. 

There was a sort of closet kitche 
stairs with a two-burner gas stoye 
girls practiced cooking, and made 
midnight snacks. By way of decorg 
an oval lithograph of a merry st 
whispering something in a compa 
Its title was: ““A Quiet Tip,” and 
the legend read: ““Confide Your Li 
the J. M. Doud Company, U 
Yards, Chicago.” Hanging it wasa 
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; t) part of the Douds, since Den- 


heir travels, which are a very 
iin) It was the sure base to which 


a junior officer's two-room 
Sam Houston through the 


ypil villas, Philippine extrava- 
arients in Paris and Washington, 


, more influential, heredity or 
ut no one denies that both are 


the stodginess of their cultural Mecca, Boston, 
the people of Denver just could not help being 
natural and hearty. And though they aped the 
East in their cultural pattern, they were 
enormously proud of their rugged fathers and 
grandfathers, so that the creed they lived by 
was a stimulating mixture of Boston Brahmin- 
ism and the nostalgic memory of gunplay on 
Market Street. 


Ser Lafayette Street was recently built up, 
there had been no time for cliques to form 
among the children, so the four Doud girls 
quickly made friends with all the young of the 
neighborhood. There were some of every age, 
and they soon formed the habit of meeting at 
the hospitable house in mid-block. The front 
stoop was crowded with little girls, sewing 
dolls’ clothes. It was then that Mrs. Doud or- 
dered the first Red Carpet—they have worn 
out four—spread upon the steps. 

Small boys came flocking when Mr. Doud 
produced a clothesbasketful of fireworks on 


értainly the Fourth of July, 
meee - fetf«l fel fal foi fet! and filled the evening 
‘e) forma- sky with fiery golden 
oer life snakes and splendid 
ei | influ- LAST LAUGH showers of colored 


stars, while the whole 
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a third 


They tell the story that when he was 
at the height of his fame, Paderewski 
was asked by one of New York’s so- 
cial great to play for the assembied 
guests after a dinner she was plan- 
ning. The pianist agreed and she 
asked what his fee would be. “Fifteen 
hundred dollars,”’ he responded. The 
great lady frowned, said, “That will 
be quite satisfactory. Incidentally, 
may I request that you not mingle 
with my guests?” Paderewski smiled. 
“But certainly, madame. And in that 
case I shall charge you only a thou- 
sand!” 

Which can be topped only by a sim- 
ilar occurrence in the career of the 
late Will Rogers. One of the stellar 
lights of the silver screen invited him 
to a dinner, somewhat pointedly ig- 
noring Mrs. Rogers. Will went, and 
Will entertained the assemblage 
throughout the meal, leaving imme- 
diately afterward. The next day his 
hostess received a bill. Indignantly 
phoning the cowboy philosopher, she 
said, “Will, what in the world is this 
statement for a thousand dollars for? 
You were a guest af my dinner!” 
"Well, now,” he drawled, “I don’t 
guess | was. let all right, but you in- 
vited me to entertain th’ folks.” Then 
he snapped, ‘When my wife ain’t 
asked, | ain’t company. It’s business!” 

—MARY ALKUS 


street rocked with ear- 
splitting reports. 
Mamie’s special 
friends among the girls 
were Phyllis Eaves 
and Eileen Ewing, 
whose parents, Judge 
and Mrs. Ewing, 
lived in a big white 
stucco house on the 
corner of Seventh 
Avenue. The whole 
block was their play- 
ground, where with 
other children of all 
ages they played Run 
Sheep Run or Kick the 
Can up and down the 
almost carless streets. 
Sometimes they 
turned motherly and 
pushed their “babies”’ 
along the sidewalks in 
their doll carriages. 
Dressing up was 
Mamie’s favorite 
game. Mrs. Ewing was 
very clever at making 
wonderful cart-wheel 
hats ornamented 
with roses out of 
colored crepe paper. 
Dressed as for a gar- 
den party at Bucking- 
ham Palace, in their 
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ses suddenly out of the flat land 
d-mile-long breaker of tossing 
frozen at the instant it was 
h down on the sandy plains. 


enver was a city of the second 
If-consciously staid and proper 
>, but still surging with youthful 
enter to which miners and cattle- 
spend the wealth they dug out of 
d mountains or raised on their 
acre ranches in the plains. 
le children of the pioneers, to 
were more precious, because 
an gold, Denverites were all out 
, avid for culture. Their public 
the finest that money and un- 
could provide; and because they 
f a sell-out, all the great actors, 
| lecturers of the era came to en- 
r. 
} scarcely conscious of the ebul- 
boiled around Brown’s Palace 
lowed the primrose path up 
. Hers was the small-town Den- 
second generation lived on those 
n their ugly, comfortable houses 
y back yards. But even here the 
Swept post-Victorian stuffiness 
w. Try as they might to emulate 


mothers’ dresses of 

lace and silk with trail- 

ing skirts, and the 

enormous paper hats, 
the three of them led by Mamie sashayed 
around the block, inviting the admiration of 
the neighborhood. 

When the game was over, Mamie could not 
bear to take off her finery. She would run up to 
her room and stare admiringly at herself in the 
mirror, longing for the day when she would 
really be grown up. 

As for the boys, they all adored Mamie, and 
she reciprocated in toto. When they played in 
the back yard, the place beside Mamie in the 
swing was definitely the seat of honor. As 
Eileen Ewing, now Mrs. Robert F. Archibold, 
says: ““When the rest of us were still getting 
kicked in the shins by our chivalrous boy 
friends, Mamie was treated like a Southern 
belle. One boy ceremoniously presented her 
with a genuine rattlesnake skin. True love 
could pay no greater tribute.” 

That first summer in Denver flashed by for 
Mamie. Before she knew it, the time had come 
to go to school again. Though she did not re- 
alize it at the time, Mamie had the good for- 
tune to go to the best one of all in that city of 
fine public schools. 

Carona School—now called Dora Moore, 
after its first principal—stood between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues on Carona Street. In 1906, 
Miss Moore was still ruling it despotically 
from her small office on the second floor. She 
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was a little lady, who looked the very arche- 
type of the spinster schoolmarm tn her volumi- 
nous black skirts and white shirtwaists with 
high boned collars. Her brown hair was piled 
ina high pompadour above her small aquiline 
face. To complete the picture she wore pince- 
nez on a broad black ribbon. 

But it would be a mistake to take “Biddy” 
Moore, as the irreverent called her, at face 
value. A dynamic spirit inhabited her frail 
body, and she had the pure passion for impart- 
ing knowledge of a really great teacher. By 
force of character she broke the Colorado 
precedent that executive posts must be held by 
men, and became one of the first women princi- 
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pals in the state. Then she made her school one 
of the outstanding educational institutions 
of its class in the Mountain States. 

Even before Mamie went there, Carona had 
some famous graduates. One of them was 
Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., and another was Paul 
Whiteman. Though both shone in the field of 
entertainment, never were two small boys more 
different. Fairbanks was quick and clever both 
asa student and as an athlete. He was a vibrant 
blade of a boy. Paul Whiteman, according to 
one aged but forthright teacher, was “a lum- 
mox.” He never passed a grade and frequently 
went to sleep in class. When he was awake his 
conduct made Mr. Peck’s malevolent son seem 
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angelic by comparison. Yet it is impossible to iy? 
say whether the good boy or the bad con- 
tributed more enjoyment to his fellow coun- 
trymen and, indeed, to most of the world. 
Which leaves their tale without a moral. 
In addition to its national celebrities, Ca- 


La 
rona seems to have educated half the eminent 


lawyers, judges and educators in Colorado. So of 


great was its reputation that it literally made 6 


he secti f the city in which it stood the 

cae FRB GRAU GEE of Denver, for many HEADACH. E 

people moved into the school district just so NEURITIS 
NEURALGIA 


their children could go to Carona. 

The Douds had not heard of its virtues when 
they moved to Lafayette Street, so it was pure 
luck that Mamie enjoyed its advantages. How 
lucky may be judged from the fact that it was 
the only school she ever attended for more 
than one year. 

Though Carona was only a block and a half 
from the Douds’ new home, Eleanor was not 
allowed to walk even that far. So Mr. Doud 
sent for Kate. Uncle Joel Carlson brought her 
out on the train, making frequent trips be- 
tween his Pullman and the baggage car, where 
Kate occupied a temporary stall, to make sure 
she was happy and comfortable. Mr. Doud 
bought a smart little runabout—an open trap 
with one seat and big wheels picked out in 
red—in which Eleanor drove to school every 
morning. Naturally, Mamie and Buster went 
with her, and kids all along the block piled 
aboard. 

At the school, Kate was hitched to a tree 
near the entrance to wait even more patiently 
than Mary’s little lamb for Eleanor to appear. 
Indeed, she became such a fixture there that 
her picture later appeared on the covers of the 
school writing tablets. 

To Mamie’s eyes her new schoolhouse 
looked enormous—one of the biggest build- 
ings she had ever seen. It squatted massively on 
its street corner, with all the ponderous em- 
bellishments of nineteenth-century scholastic 
architecture. Built of red brick, it was irregu- 
larly octagon in plan. On four of its eight sides 
stood beehive-shaped towers capped by strange 
red cones. Their arched doorways were deco- 
rated with elaborately carved stonework. 
Many windows of varied shapes and sizes 
pierced its walls, and the architect had not 
missed a single opportunity to add cornices, 
curlicues and other gimcrackery. It might have 
been made of the Anchor Blocks with which 
Buster and Mike played at home. 
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Mi asce was swept up the shallow steps with 
a crowd of arriving pupils to find herself in a 
huge, dark, echoing hall that went right up to 
the lofty roof. Broad stairways sprang from its 
center, to meet on a big landing, and branch 
backward and upward to the second and third 
floors. Actually, they were very efficiently de- 
signed for handling the class-bell rush of hun- 
dreds of children racing in opposite directions 
to different levels. But their effect on Mamie 
was of a maze of stairs crisscrossing a cave. 

Around the hall were replicas of Greek 
statues, and on its walls and those of Mamie’s 
classroom hung big plaster models of such 
classic art as the Parthenon frieze. These were 
interspersed with steel engravings of famous 
paintings and portraits of American statesmen. 
They represented Miss Moore’s desperate ef- 
fort to inculcate her own genuine appreciation 
of art in her pupils. Since they were hung far 
above the eye level of a ten-year-old, they 
failed signally to impress Mamie. The truth of 
the matter is that as presented to the pupils of 
Carona, they were not only dull but downright 
ugly. 

However, Mamie’s classroom was sunnily 
cheerful, and her teachers were pretty, intelli- 
gent young women, the cream of Denver’s 
crop. She loved the school from the first. Not 
that she studied very hard, or earned terrific 
marks. The pattern of her scholastic life estab- 
lished in Cedar Rapids was repeated. But she 
was so willing, so gay and so charming that 
everyone, including Miss Moore, loved her. 
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The next six years were, perhaps, the hap- 
piest the Douds as a united family ever knew. 
Of course, so young and energetic a man as 
Mr. Doud was not content in retirement. 
Once his family was well settled in Denver, he 
went again into harness, which chafes such as 
he only when it is removed. However, he ar- 
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In summertime all Denver went to Elitch’s 
Gardens, which is the most famous amuse- 
ment park in America with the possible excep- 
tion of Coney Island. Mamie was ten years 
old the first time her father took the family 
there. They went by trolley car, for the Gar- 
dens were far out in the country southwest of 
the city. Anticipation heightened with every 
mile, as the open trolley rocked over the badly 
laid tracks at the exhilarating speed of twenty 
miles an hour. When at last Mamie passed 
through the elaborate gatehouse of Elitch’s 
with its intricate wooden latticework and 
columned arcade, she felt like Dorothy enter- 
ing the wonderful Land of Oz. 

First came a zoo, with bears and all manner 
of native and imported wildlife. There were 
camels to ride and an ostrich which pulled a 
two-wheeled sulky at 
racing speed. Drows- 
ing in his cage was 
old Rex, the lion 
who served as a 
model for the ma- 
jestic beasts which 
still guard the en- 
trance to the Chi- 
cago Art Museum. 
The strident strains 
of a steam calliope 
drew them on to 
the merry-go-round, 
which was housed in 
a huge circular building with an undulatory 
roof like the tent of Kubla Khan. All the 
animals of Noah’s Ark together with swan 
boats, palanquins and a Roman chariot 
swirled around three abreast, rising and fall- 
ing with exciting sweeps. For her first ride 
Mamie chose the chariot, on which you 
stood behind a curving shield and pretended 
you were driving three galloping horses abreast 
like Ben Hur. It remains her favorite vehicle to 
this day. 

Another attraction was the Old Mill, which 
Mamie found rather scary. In fact, she did not 
fully appreciate its possibilities until some 
years later, when, as a young lady, she came to 
Elitch’s with her beaux. You got into a long, 
narrow boat and sailed along a dark and wind- 
ing river in perfect blackness until around 
some corner a vivid tableau met your en- 
chanted eyes. There in a fairy glade were Snow 
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In September, 1910, the older Douds made 
a decision that, in the event, altered the whole 
course of Mamie’s life. Indeed, it is not too far- 
fetched to suppose that history itself might 
have been different had they elected another 
course. For Ike and Mamie are what the 
President often refers to as ‘‘a winning team”: 
and had they never met, he might not have de- 
veloped as he did. Such imponderables are a 
bugbear to historians, yet they cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

The immediate cause of the Douds’ decision 
was Eleanor’s health. She was now fifteen, a 
fragile, lovely girl, who to one small, bookish 
boy on Lafayette Street seemed the personifi- 
cation of the Lady of Shalott. Her physical 
languor did not slow her brain. She was avid 
for knowledge, and easily the most brilliant 
member of the family. 

Eleanor was not improving. To the anxious 
eyes of her father and mother she seemed, in- 
deed, to be very gradually drifting away. This 
was especially true during the short, but frigid, 
Denyer winters. Her doctors thought that a 
season in some warm and sunny climate might 
turn the tide. 

There was no doubt in the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Doud as to following this advice. The 
only question was where to go. Florida was 
then a faraway, elongated sand bar inhabited 
by Seminole Indians, clam diggers and a few 
flamboyant millionaires; Southern California, 
with its torrential rainy season, seemed unap- 
pealing. They settled on San Antonio in the 
warm southern part of Texas. 

It was a gay safari. They drove down in 
their splendid, new Winton Six. Landers and 
Dawson, their two colored menservants, rode 
in front, alternating at the wheel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Doud and the four little girls, begoggled and 
muffled to the ears in dusters and veils, filled 
the ample tonneau. They steered by the Blue 
Book over the dusty, high-crowned roads 
across the empty desert; down through the 
hamlet of Amarillo; Fort Worth, still a cow 
town; Waxahachie. . . . On fine days, Landers 
and Dawson put the unwieldy top down. 
Showers or evening chill, and up it went again. 
Top up, top down all the way. 

As they drove along they all sang songs, 
wished on a load of hay. The girls played an 
intricate numbers game with the licenses of 
the few cars they met. Usually, Eleanor won. 

In the evening they stopped at a hotel. The 
girls dressed up in their best silk dresses for 
dinner. Mamie brushed the dust out of her 
long hair, and wore it down her back with a 
big bow of red ribbon fastened by a gold bar- 
rette. After dinner they all walked around the 
town in the soft southern air. 

The Douds liked San Antonio almost as 
well as Denver; so well that they bought a 
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ThE LEGENDARY POISE 


By DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 


n Helen in her cradle cried 
her mortal mother know 
colicky darling by her side 
me so beautiful would grow 
ea bride—then not a 
pride— 

/>many a man and lad 
would go 

eaked ships over the waters 
wide 


all for her, all Greece find 
woe? 


n Criseyde on the green 
court made 

first uncertain steps, then 
ell, 

of the Trojans was 
dismayed 

hink Troilus to her would 
kneel? 


Who would have thought those 
baby braids 

And childish arms so beautiful 

In woman’s bloom that they 
betrayed 


Her to woe, who loved so well? 


And you, my daughter, with 
your toys 

Asleep on childhood’s 
counterpane, 

I see the legendary poise 

In your round girlhood form 
again. 

O child of mine, may the world 
rejoice 

Beneath your gold-and-honey 
reign, 

And shield your lovers from 
their Troys 

And you from beauty’s tower of 
pain. 
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Children are “only young once’’,— 
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ere. It was bigger than the Denver 
jade of white clapboards, with tall 
lumns in front. Mrs. Doud called it 
arky.” Thus they gave a hostage for 


wing winter for a most melancholy 
leanor was failing rapidly, and was 


se of her brilliant mind, Eleanor could 
r nequal level with her parents’ friends, 
>jed to enjoy being with them as much 


the graduation exercises, by singing in her 
high, sweet, untrained voice, Where the Four 
Leaf Clover Grows. 

However, this was not Mamie’s first public 
appearance. Three years before, when she was 
only twelve years old, she had been asked to 
sing before the Denver Women’s Club. 


eoccn she studied piano all through her 
girlhood and played with a fine sense of rhythm 
and shading, Mamie never had a voice lesson 


‘in her life. The Carlsons were all musically in- 


clined, and her ability to sing true and sweet 
was a natural gift. It was infinitely appealing 
when combined with her warm and vivid per- 
sonality, which came right across the foot- 
lights and embraced her audience. 

At the Women’s Club she sang in costume— 
a Kelly-green skirt and a black velvet bodice 
laced with green ribbon over a white blouse. 
She wore black patent-leather pumps, green 
socks and a big green bow in her hair. Under 
the lights her dark blue eyes shone like living 


i the young 
hoadored her. 
le boys like 
3ird and John 

who often 
{sit beside her 
ee on the 







front porch, 
cken with the 
piercing sor- 
iildhood. 

<or’s funeral 
et the Carona 
?resbyterian 
> where the 











1 school, was 
far beyond 
<icity of the 
ilding. Nor 


left in the 
circle, the 
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THE GOOD AUNT 


There was usually somewhere a now 
almost forgotten maiden aunt who 
furnished the extra ammunition 
needed for winning the decisive bat- 
tle on some early day in an obscure, 
eager, young person’s life. ... The 
good aunt always gives to nieces and 
nephews the something extra, the 
something unexpected, the some- 
thing which comes from outside the 
limits of their habitual world. ... She 
is the joker in the pack of cards which, 
placed here or placed there, can 
change the whole aspect of the game. 
She belongs to nobody and to every- 
body. She belongs now to one child, 
now to another, and the one whose 
turn it is to draw her wins. This is the 
kind of aunt I rather hoped that I 
might be. I wanted to join the long 
line of the famous aunts of history: 
those individuals, sparkling and free, 
who left such treasures behind them— 
Jane Austen, Kate Greenaway, Louisa 
Alcott, Emily Dickinson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s chief of our aunts—and 
Samuel Butler’s Aunt Pontifex in The 
Way of All Flesh—aunts whose excel- 
lence in the role of aunthood is so 
richly shown in their lives and letters. 


Reprinted from The Little Locksmith 

- by Katherine Butler Hathaway. 
Copyright, 1942, 1943 by 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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jewels, and the flush of 
excitement in the trans- 
parency of her skin 
was far more vivid 
than rouge. 

Her first song was 
Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young 
Charms. At the thun- 
der of applause, led, of 
course, by Mrs. Doud 
and her three sisters, 
Mamie came out 
again. This time she 
was carrying a little 
white plaster-of-Paris 
pig. A green saddle, 
which Mrs. Doud had 
made with infinite care, 
hid the advertising 
slogan printed on the 
pig by its makers, 
Swift's Meat Packing 
Company. 

For her encore 
Mamie sang: 


“As I was walking 
down the street from 
Tipperary Town, 

I met a little colleen 
with lovely eyes of 
brown. 

I said, ‘Perhaps 
yow re married,’ 

She said, ‘Perhaps 
minora 


The whole thing was 
a resounding success. 







WhenBuster €)C)C)G@)¢ 
must put off a Se 
‘s’ clothes and 

vesses—though they still kept their 
itch-boy haircuts, with straight bangs 
\eir foreheads. Blue-eyed Buster loved 
“y new dresses, but Mike was irrecon- 
‘The day Mrs. Doud first made her 
dress, she sat screaming in the vege- 
“den in the back yard. Whenever any- 
-oached her, she hurled cucumbers at 
1 deadly accuracy. 

June, Mamie was graduated from 
School. Since there were no junior- 
dols in those days, and many boys and 
‘not go beyond the eighth grade, much 
-do was made about graduating from 
hool than is customary now. Carona 
| graduates the full treatment: presenta- 
wards, speeches and songs. 





/ENNIE HAMILTON, who was Mamie’s 
‘rade teacher, always tried to impress 
vupils that the records they left behind 
‘ven in the grades, followed them 
life. In Mamie’s case this is to her ad- 
' for despite her lack of studious ap- 
1, she was highly regarded by her 
_. Speaking of her dependability, Miss 
“nsaid, “If you wanted a job well done, 
© it to Mamie!” 

ed in traditional white organdy, with 
hair down her back, caught by a big 
ow, Mamie made her contribution to 
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tee ee 


But whatever Mamie 
may have dreamed in 
that first flush of audi- 
ence acclaim, there is 
no indication that she ever was the least bit 
stage-struck. 


A 


Despite their fondness for Denver, the 
Douds were great travelers. One year they took 
Mamie and Buster down to Panama, sailing 
from New Orleans in a United Fruit ship. 
There Mamie savored for the first time the 
strangeness of luxuriant tropical sights and 
rank tropical smells, which were to become as 
familiar to her as the hard, clean outlines of 
Denver. She sailed up the broad aqueous steps 
of Balboa Locks, and along that thin metallic- 
looking ribbon of water, which had just joined 
two great oceans in the bonds of commerce. 
As the ship passed through the man-made 
fjord of the Culebra Cut and on to the gentler 
slopes near the Pacific, she might have seen, if 
she looked up, the dilapidated French villa 
which would be one of her many transient 
homes. 

Another trip took the Douds with Mamie 
and Uncle Joel Carlson by steamer through 
the Great Lakes. Then to Albany via Lake 
George and down the Hudson in one of the 
splendid white-and-gold side-wheelers that 
skedaddled at delicious speed between the 
green, rounded domes of the Catskills—so dif- 
ferent from the jagged snow-capped peaks of 
the Rockies—and the gentle slopes of the east 
bank. Lincle Joel, who was a gay and knowl- 
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edgeable bachelor, pointed out some ol the 
historic places to Mamie. There was Clermont, 
a graceful white house on a low cliff, behind 


which terraced lawns rose to a dark wall of 


trees. Joel said the Livingstons had lived there 
for nearly two hundred years, and Robert 
Fulton, who had married a daughter of the 
house, named the first steamboat for it. Then 
came Frederic Vanderbilt’s huge granite “‘cot- 
tage” with the high Corinthian columns and 
massive facade so typical of the Age of Os- 
tentation. They completely missed a pleasant 
Victorian frame house, nestling among tall 
trees a little lower down the river. Nobody had 
ever heard of Hyde Park. 


Below Poughkeepsie, the river narrowed to 
a thread between lowering mountains that cut 
off the sun and sent a chill down Mamie’s 
back. Uncle Joel pointed to a plateau jutting 
out into the stream on which stood fortresslike 
buildings with crenelated towers. “That’s West 
Point,” he said. ‘How would you like to be up 
there dancing with all those kaydets?” 

Mamie gave him her broad grin and an- 


swered, “‘I’d love it.” 


In New York, Mamie saw all the sights from 
the new Woolworth Building to Coney Island, 
which was neariy as much fun as Elitch’s. Most 
of the theaters were closed for the summer, but 
they saw The Pink Lady. 
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Remember....Lanolin is most like the 
natural oils in baby’s own skin. And 
this Lanolized baby oil loosens diaper 
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The Douds came home by way of Quebec 
and up the St. Lawrence through the Thou- 
sand Islands. At Owen Sound on Lake On- 
tario, they ran into a colossal storm. The pe- 
culiarly vicious, short-length waves of the 
lakes smashed against the little steamer, send- 
ing icy spray flying over the bridge. Mr. and 
Mrs. Doud lay groaning in their cabin, and 
even Uncle Joel’s face wore the olive-drab uni- 
form of a queasy stomach; but Mamie felt fine. 
She spent her time in the wheelhouse watching 
the bow point skyward, then plunge under tons 
of churning green-and-white water. The cap- 
tain told her, as captains always will, “In forty 
years, man and boy on the lakes, this is the 
worst storm I ever seen.” 

Back in Denver Mamie played the sophisti- 
cated traveler for her friends. Then she had a 
most embarrassing experience. She was al- 
lowed to go dancing with her uncle at the 
Trocadero at Elitch’s, because the place was 
very strictly run—no alcoholic drinks were 
served, not even beer. 

Joel was a splendid dancer, with the Carlson 
sense of rhythm in his toes; and they whirled 
madly in waltzes and two-steps. Finally the 
band played a syncopated rhythm. 

“Let’s see if we can do that new Turkey Trot 
we saw in New York,’ Mamie said. 

“Sure we can,” said Uncle Joel. 

Hesitantly at first, and then with joyous 
abandon, they footed it, clutched in the curi- 
ously clumsy embrace that the dance required. 
Came a dreadful tap on Uncle Joel’s shoulder. 
His face turned purple, and Mamie blushed 
right down to her heels. 

The uniformed attendant was saying, ““The 
management requests that you dance a little 
less spectacularly.” 


Mamie’s formal education continued spo- 
radically. She went for a short time to the East 
Denver High School. In San Antonio, she at- 
tended the Mulholland School, which was later 
merged with St. Mary’s Hall. The three girls 
went to Miss Hayden’s dancing school in San 
Antonio. Each Saturday morning they started 
out by streetcar in their pretty silk party 
frocks, carrying their dancing slippers. 

There Mamie had her first date, when she 


was sixteen. It was for an evening dance at | 


Miss Hayden’s, and she well remembers the 
dress she wore—pink silk, with puffed sleeves 
and a long full skirt. It had an extremely mod- 
est, round neckline décolletage. 

As for the date, his name was Jimmy Cassell. 
Thus he gains a brief flash of immortality, and 
disappears from history. 

Mamie’s one full year of high school was at 
Miss Wolcott’s “finishing school.” This insti- 
tution was the most fashionable in Denver— 
very katish it was, in the vernacular of the 
times. It had remarkable facilities for that 
era—a large auditorium with a stage and an 
elaborate organ, a studio where fine arts were 
taught, a gymnasium, swimming pool andeven 
a bowling alley! 





Mis ANNA WOLCOTT, sister of Colorado’s 
Senator Edward Wolcott, founded it and ran 
it as arather interesting combination of anold- 
style academy for young ladies of refinement, 
and a modern, progressive school where in- 
telligence was actually fostered by brilliant 
teachers, and athletics were emphasized. 
““Mens sana in corpore sano,” Miss Wolcott 
would have said. 

The founder’s personal philosophy was ex- 
pressed in the verses painted on the wall of the 
auditorium: 


One ship drives East 

Another West 

While the self-same breezes blow. 
It’s the set of the sails 

And not the gales 

That bids them where to go. 


The second verse stated that people were 
like ships inasmuch as: 


The set of the soul 
Determines the goal. 


The school motto was: Noblesse Oblige. 

Mamie’s fellow pupils at Miss Wolcott’s 
found her shy and quiet. Somehow her natural 
ebullience never seemed to break out in school. 
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<ascientious but uninspired. Pro- 
alll, striving to drive Euclid’s propo- 
er head, suspected that she was 
“e could not prove it. 
practiced in the great baggy 
at modesty required before the 
pation of women’s legs, left 


this field was ice skating, which 
sd with all the grace and rhythm 
such a superb dancer. 

J the year at Miss Wolcott’s was far 
+. She won the close friendship of 
» schoolmates, and acquired social 
fat chilling her natural warmth, a 
| of assets invaluable to a hostess. 
. |2yent of the year at Miss Wolcott’s 
ay, held on the first of May in the 
‘dat Elitch’s Gardens. For the oc- 

« class hired a four-horse tallyho 
»ted with pennants and ribbons of 
«ors. Mamie made the long drive 
5 of 1916—by the time they were 
ie would be choosing her wedding 


; 
: Id asa fish on ice. Her one accom- - 
i 


; -ove out in all manner of convey- 
art traps drawn by high-stepping 
sfamily limousines or low-slung 
abouts. Miss Wolcott, primly New 
i appearance, always arrived in her 
eat day the girls were permitted to 
best beaux. Each young man was 
ith a ribbon of the class to which 
longed. It was 
medieval tour- 
“reverse, for the 
J; strove amain 
of the field 
knights sat on 
+s cheering. 

s included such 
‘orts—now lost 
y—as Captain 
Yorner Ball, as 
| more familiar 

b Drill and 
) Drill. Follow- 
exercises, the sweating maidens 
bitions of no less than seventeen 

c folk dances as the Scotch Reel, 

le, Czebogar and the Ace of Dia- 

mish). The grand finale was, of 

Maypole Dance. 
mces were performed in the regular 

orms which consisted of a loose, 
‘middy blouse which concealed ev- 
ie curve as effectively as a Mother 
“nda heavy toe-touching white skirt 
‘d the maximum impediment to 

Jancing in such circumstances can 

‘ca led Doctor Johnson’s comment 

ing dog: “It is not done well; but 

prised to find it done at all.” 

2ven more wonderful is the affirma- 

‘ctators on the field that somehow, 
tincredible costume, Mamie’s grace 
7 came through. 


harvested. 


ter of 1914-15 was the last year 
at to school. She was eighteen years 

at she was a young lady, Mr. Doud 
education in hand and taught her 
xs that were extremely important in 
career. 


ionship between father and daugh- 
ry close and affectionate. He often 
“Pudd’n,” after Pudd’nhead Wil- 
she nicknamed him ‘‘Pooh-Bah” 
haracter in the Mikado who likes to 
‘hing. They joked with each other 
, yet Mr. Doud would now be con- 
very strict father; his word was the 
house. Indeed, to one of Mamie’s 
yeaux he seemed “gigantic and for- 


his careful tutelage, Mamie learned 
ounts of everything she spent. She 
dequate allowance, and she had to 
1 it. If she ran out of money it was 
ad. However, if a real crisis arose, 
yas quick with the checkbook.” 
learned to run a house from her 
ho was considered one of the most 
\ousekeepers in Denver. The Douds 
» an establishment with five in the 
‘ur servants and innumerable guests. 


Praise food when it is di- 
gested; the wife when her 
youth is past; the hero 
when he has returned from 
battle; the grain when it is 


—INDIAN PROVERB 


Buying food for so many and utilizing it so 
there was no waste was good practice. Mamie 
learned how to select cuts of meat, and what to 
pay for them. Twenty-five cents a pound was 
the maximum price you should pay for porter- 
house steak—that was one lesson she soon had 
to unlearn. 


S. Mamie’s father-trained her in the careful 
management of money which enabled her to 
live comfortably on an Army officer’s pay. It 
was well he did, for Ike had no interest in 
money matters. From the first he handed 
Mamie the purse strings. Indeed, years later 
Eisenhower told his son John that if the latter 
did not drink or smoke until he was twenty-one 
he would receive $500. Then Ike had a second 
thought: “Say, Mamie, have we got five hun- 
dred dollars?” 

As for running a large establishment, it was 
many years before Mamie had a chance to 
practice what her mother had taught her. But 
when the time arrived, her knowledge surely 
came in handy. 

There was one gaping void in Mamie’s 
home-taught domestic-science course. She 
hated cooking, and would not learn how. It re- 
mained for her husband to teach her. Though 
love made her a willing pupil, Ike is still the 
better cook, because he practices the art with 
loving care. 


Nineteen-fifteen was Mamie’s last summer 
in Denver, though of course nobody knew 
that. The happy pattern of 
home was so well estab- 
lished that it seemed as 
though it would go on for- 
ever. When the Douds were 
all alone there was a pool 
game or music in the eve- 
ning. The expeditions to the 
theater and the band con- 
certs were as fixed events as 
the transit of Venus. The 
parties followed the inevi- 
table course of birthdays 
and holidays; and every 
Sunday evening the Douds held open house to 
any of their friends who wanted to drop in for 
buffet supper, served as a sort of smorgasbord 
in the Swedish fashion. 

Kate had been replaced by the famous elec- 
tric. When the day came for her to retire to a 
farm and give her stall in the Douds’ small 
garage on Carona Street to the new machine, 
all three girls burst into tears. 

That summer Mamie learned to drive 
Creepy. One of the sights of Denver was 
Mamie in a party dress and a big picture hat 
making a stately progress through the streets 
in the gleaming splendor of the beautiful little 
car. However, she was seldom alone, for all the 
small boys of the neighborhood wanted a ride, 
and she could not resist them. 

Sometimes it seemed that she could never be 
alone at all; for her beaux constantly impor- 
tuned her for dates, or simply came to call. 
Usually they arrived in groups to sft on the 
Red Carpet, and sing or talk, eating and drink- 
ing enormous quantities of cookies and grape 
juice. They were all ages and sorts, from shy 
George Sibley, who would run across the 
street with a huge box of candy, place his pres- 
ent on the doormat, ring the bell and run away 
in a panic, to Vance McMannus, who was an 
older man of twenty-five with a job in the bank 
daytimes and in the band at night. He often 
brought his quartet to serenade Mamie. The 
previous New Year’s Day, Vance and a dozen 
of his friends had hired a city water wagon on 
which to pay their New Yeatr’s calls. They ar- 
rived at Lafayette Street with Vance driving 
the two dray horses. All over the fat barrel of 
the cart, astride the team, and even perched on 
the sprayers were young men formally dressed 
in black broadcloth and derby hats. 

Mamie went out more than all the rest of the 
Douds combined. Groups of young people 
overflowing big, dilapidated touring cars 
would drive up and sound their musical bugle 
horns. Mamie would dash out in a flutter of 
long skirts, holding her black picture hat on 
with one hand and her white gloves in the 
other, and off they would go to a ten-cent 
movie downtown or to a dance at Elitch’s 
where you got one dance and two choruses for 
a nickel. 





The young men generally belonged to social 
clubs with peculiar names like the Siama 
Diama Club. These were mostly for the pur- 
pose of giving parties; sometimes little dinner 
dances, sometimes picnics in the hills. At the 
latter the men often came dressed in regular 
business suits with straw hats, but they did un- 
bend so far as to take their coats off. 

A special kind of party that they all loved 
was to hire an open trolley car, and go career- 
ing off to Golden or some other remote town. 
Most ftin of all was the ride back through the 
summer night with the stars so close that you 
could reach out and grab them if you were not 
too busy holding your beau’s hand. One night 
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pink, maize, mint. 4 to 
8 yrs., $1.95. 





en” ee 
Infants’ double-thickness Peek-a-Boo 
mesh sunsuit. Embroidered bib, elastic 
at back waist, leg ruffles. Adjustable 
shoulder straps. White, pink, maize, 
mint. 1 to.4 yrs., $1.39. 







bloom in the Cpring, 


bonnie babies, boys and girls. 
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the trolley broke down, and Mamie did not get 
home until the depraved hour of 3 a.m. Pooh- 
Bah was not pleased. 

As the fall drew near there were many, mel- 
ancholy young men in Denyer. Mamie was 
going to San Antonio for the winter, and 
spring seemed an ice age away. She comforted 
them as kindly as she could, and promised 
them she would write; and that she would soon 
be coming home. 

Just as the Douds were piling into the new 
Packard twin six a delegation of the faithful 
arrived to see Mamie off. There were Jack 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 193 
































Girls lightweight combed 
cotton pullover shirt. 6 to 
16 yrs., 59c. Girls’ Peek- 
a-Boo panty. Elastic waist, 
leg ruffles. White, blue, 
maize, pink, mint. 6 to 16 
yrs., 69c. 


Boys’ lightweight crew 
neck T-shirt, nylon rein- © 
forced. 2 to. 8 yrs., 69c. [| 


Boys’ lightweight brief, 
elastic waist. 2 to 8 yrs., 
59c. 


Shrink Resistant for Comfortable Fit 


Ask for Gibbs in Infants’, Children’s, Teen and College-Age Sizes 
Gibbs Underwear Co., Empire State Bldg., New York 1,N.¥.* Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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For sheer beauty sone fon Cushionized conuoet aie 6 


for “Million-dollar” luxury ona budéet 


Full-size, right or left. open-end sofa 
3 ~ $165 
from the Bermuda Group as shown 1 6 ) 


{iso available: regular sofa....... 518950 


OMPARION chair ‘ 5 d] 1 Q00 








Once you see this exciting new furniture— 

you'll know why it is indeed our proudest achievement in value! 
See the sheer beauty and smart new styling... 

feel the quality of the rich new fabrics. 

Cushionized* of course, for lasting comfort like all 

Kroehler Furniture. See your local Kroehler Dealer soon! 


WORLD'S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 


CM OE RMLER 


(Say KRAY-ler) 
General Offices: Chicago 11, Ill. In Canada: Stratford, Ontario 
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3 }d Dudley Mayo; Tom Ryan, Russell 
seorge Sibley from across the street, 
dee McMannus, who had taken a few 

from the Colorado National Bank. 
-Janed out of the car to give them each 


dn’t do that,” said Mamie gaily. 
-) nobody in Texas that I especially 


ouds motored southward, following 


‘ho would have the house ready for 
yen they arrived. Their annual hegira 
ell organized as a perfectly ex- 
ilitary maneuver. Far better, in fact, 
e logistics that were taking. place 
2ously. 

draining in Galveston. Tropical down- 
sun-baked earth too hard to absorb 
Wulted in a spectacular runoff that 
‘Mow-lying sections of the city. In the 
4 of the 19th Infantry the water rose 
When it reached the level of an Army 
Mcolonel wired Washington, and re- 
irders transferring his command to 
* Houston at San Antonio. He could 
ut quick enough to please himself and 
Carrying their equipment on their 
Ney waded through thigh-deep water to 
Ang trains. 

ibnd lieutenant just out of West Point, 
Wto report for his first tour of duty, 
he camp deserted. Cussing his luck 
ays of the Army, he bought a ticket 
Antonio. 


i 
i] 


t Sunday in October was a beautiful 
ay, warmer than Denver in midsum- 
Mamie was not too pleased when Mr. 
id, “The Ingrams are taking us for a 
afternoon. Id like you to come with 


‘ooh-Bah, I’ve got a date at seven. We 
get back in time.” 
ainly we will,” her father said. ““Come 


There was nothing else to do, so she 
agreed. 

In the Ingrams’ touring car they drove 
through the narrow, winding streets of the 
city, which seemed more Latin than American, 
so strong was the impress of its founders. 
Mexican families in their chromatic Sunday 
best sat on doorsteps or strolled in the little 
parks. 

When they got out of town to the tawny 
countryside, Mr. Ingram suggested they visit 
the Harrises at Fort Sam. 

“ve got to be home at seven,” 
warned him. 

“That will be easy,” he answered. “We'll 
just drop by for a short call.” 


Mamie 


Mi ior HARRIS, Miss Annabel and Miss Lulu 
Harris were sitting in deck chairs on the spar- 
kling green lawn between their red brick Army 
house and the long, galleried Bachelor Officers’ 
Quarters. There was a whirl of greetings, and 
they all sat down while Miss Lulu went to fetch 
a pitcher of the inevitable grape juice. It was 
not long before the honey displayed at the 
threshold of the hive lured the bees out of the 
B.O.Q. Two young officers strolled negligently 
across the turf. Mamie recognized Lieutenants 
James Byrom and Leonard Gerow. She was 
glad she had worn her starched white linen 
dress and the big, floppy, black hat that she 
knew very well made her look charmingly 
ethereal. The young officers reacted properly, 
and Mamie began to sparkle. “‘Tell me the 
news of the fort,”’ she said. 

Whereat Lieutenants Byrom and Gerow 
metaphorically began to cut their own throats. 

“We’ve got a new shavetail,”’ said Byrom. 
“Football star till he busted his knee.” 

“He’s a real good guy,” said Gerow. 
“Handsome too.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,”’ Byrom ob- 
jected. “Sure he’s nice-looking, but hand- 
some a 

““Of course he’s handsome,” said Miss Lulu. 

“Bring out your paragon and let me judge,” 
laughed Mamie. 

Gerow obediently swung around and bel- 
lowed at the B.O.Q., “Hey, Ike!” 

“Be right over,’ was the resonant reply. 

He came across the sunlit stretch of turf, 
walking with the measured stride of his cadet 
training, yet somehow casually. Mamie could 
see that he was fresh out of the Point, with the 
shine and polish still on him. His boots were 
mahogany mirrors; his brass buttons glittered 
like trinkets in a jeweler’s window; and his 
khaki uniform was poured to the mold of his 





“It was an expensive ring. And it was 
thrown with considerable force.”’ 





For smart 


rs, Or take-it-easy time. Chairside convenience in Mersman mahog- 
any. with genuine crotch mahogany drawer fronts. As Sheraton wrote: “Of all 
woods Mahogany is best suited to furniture. It... is an ornament to any room.” 
Ask for Mersman Table 7532. Tables shown, moderately priced at better stores. 


pias Wdbegany 
Mersman Tables 


“the costume jewelry of the home” 


‘at-homes.”’ 


This mahogany hostess-helper serves every- 
thing from tea for two to refreshments for a roomful. Sheraton style topped with 
glass to protect the richly grained mahogany finish. Center drawer with genuine 
crotch mahogany front clears the top at party time. Ask for Mersman Table 7531. 


The Mersman Bros. Corporation, Dept. L-44, Celina, Ohio 


Please send me your illustrated new booklet describing correct, tasteful use of 
tables in the home. | enclose 10c in coin to cover handling costs. 
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2 delightful forms of the 
TALC in America’s 


beloved fragrance 


Apwk Showers 


1. The long-loved talc... silky-soft, 
luxuriously smoothing and soothing 

. With the fragrance that’s fresh as a 
garden in the’ rain. Ask for April 
Showers REGULAR Talc. 39¢ 


2. New! Deodorant Form 

Exciting, “two-purpose” version of this 
famous, | fragrant talc. Wonderful i ingre- 
dients have been added for all-over 
body deodorant protection. Ask for 
April Showers DEODORANT Talc. 50¢ 


Prices plus tax. 


“CHERAMY 


PERFUMER 
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KNIT BASQUETTES .. . bright and right 


“OS and delightfully smart! They’re uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed washable 


never need ironing! 


A. Basquette with puff sleeves, Peter Pan 
collar. White on red or navy. 
Sizes 2 to 6x ....... $1.98 
Sizes 7 to 14 ....... $2.29 
B. Basquette with Buttoned Boat Neckline; 
white with red and navy; navy with red and 
white. Sizes 2 to 6x ....... $1.98 
Sizes 7 to 14 ....... $2.29 
C. Dolman-sleeved Basquette; white with 
red and navy; white with copen and red. 
Sizes 2 to 6x ........ $1.98 
Sizes 7 to 14...... $2.49 


At better stores everywhere 


For free catalog, write to Dept. L. 


z TAM O’SHANTER, Inc., 5512 Empire state Building, New York 1 


PLANT: Manchester, New Hampshire 


Good Cleaning 


plus a 


Storage Bag 






MOTH SEAL—The Sign of Good 
Cleaning Service...Everywhere! 


Garments and blankets properly dry cleaned 
and returned in a MotH Sean Storage Bag 


will assure you summer- long protection 
against soil—dust—moth damages— fading and 
mildew. Tell your cleaner you want Motu 
SEAL... 


costs so little, protects so well! 


A product of 


LINCOLN BAG COMPANY, INC., cuicaco 





MOTH SEAL 


protects winter 


stalwart figure. Because he was Officer of the 
Guard that day, he wore a service revolver in 
the holster of his broad belt. 

He’s a bruiser, she thought admiringly, 
looking at his hard, broad shoulders and 
round, ruddy face. His eyes were blue and 
twinkly. As he drew near he took off his cap 
and the sunlight splashed on his yellow hair. 
He grinned at them, not nervously, but with 
disarming friendliness. Even before she was in- 
troduced, Mamie felt as though she knew him 
well. 

“Miss Doud,” said Miss Lulu formally, 
“may I present Mr. Eisenhower?” 

“Of course you may,” said Mamie. 

Then he was bowing in the stiff cadet way, 
holding her hand with gentle strength, and 
looking at her as though he were trying to 
memorize her face for always. For just a mo- 
ment his eyes were intensely blue and serious. 
Then they crinkled 
again with laughter as 
he said, ‘“‘Miss Doud, 
it really is a pleasure.” 

Mamie laughed as 
though that were a 
Wildean witticism. 
Then she realized it 
was not that funny, 
blushed a little and 
wondered why she 
suddenly felt so gay. 
Ike was laughing too. 
At nothing in partic- 
ular. 

The afternoon raced 
away until Mr. Ingram, 
mindful of Mamie’s 
instructions, looked at 
his watch and said, 
“Time to go back.” 

“Is it really? Oh, 
dear,’ Mamie sighed. 

“Why don’t you 
stay for supper at the 
officers’ mess?’” Miss 
Lulu asked. 

**A wonderfulidea,” 
Ike seconded. 

“T’m really sorry, 
but I have a date,” 
Mamie said. 

“Put him off,” sug- 
gested Miss Lulu the 
matchmaker. 

“Iicantt ido; that: 
Mamie objected. “But 
perhaps I could phone 
and tell him to call for 
me here.” 

So it was arranged. 
The older Douds and 
the Ingrams left. Mr. Ingram was in a state of 
some bemusement, but Mr. Doud, with more 
experience of his daughter, saw how the wind 
sat, and was not surprised. 

It was a merry party in the big bare room of 
the mess. Laughter echoed off the high ceiling, 
while less fortunate officers stared in envy. 
Both Ike and Mamie were in tremendous 
spirits, setting the pace of gaiety. 

eae the meal was over Ike rose regret- 
fully. “I’ve got to inspect the guard,” he said. 
“Would you like to walk post with me, Miss 
Mamie?” 

Mamie was not fond of walking, and she had 
seen all of Fort Sam she ever wanted to see. 
She could not have been more surprised when 
she heard herself say, “I’d love to.” 


Thx walked together through the soft, 
golden evening, talking with easy companion- 
ship. Of course there were numerous inter- 
ruptions. Ike’s hand was forever snapping up 
to the visor of his cap in correct acknowledg- 
ment of the salutes of passing enlisted men. At 
every post Mamie stood aside while the guard 
turned out, and Ike inspected each piece of 
equipment with the meticulous attention of. 
every young officer on his first tour of duty. 

So they progressed through the long, 
straight avenues of the fort, lined with the 
white-trimmed, red brick buildings that make 
all Army posts look the same from Fort Devon, 
Massachusetts, to Manila, P.I. As they passed 
a long barracks, Ike said delicately, ‘“‘Don’t 
look up. The boys aren’t too careful about 
pulling down the shades.” 


the right time. 


less. 


MARRIAGE - 


‘There is probably no other act ina 
man’s life so hotheaded and fool- 
hardy as this one of marriage. 


—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The man who allows himself to be 
governed by his wife is neither him- 
self nor his wife: he is nothing. 


A good deal of misery might be pre- 
vented if married people just had the 
presence of mind to walk away at 


Tact in a husband is of much greater 
and more permanent value than good 
looks or brains: in a wife it is price- 


—MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Marriage is like paying an endless 
visit in your worst clothes. 


The only real argument for marriage 
is that it remains the best method for 


getting acquainted. 
—HEY WOOD BROUN: 


“goes again!” 























LADIES’ HOME J 


Without meaning to, Mamie instj 
stared up at rows of open window 
laughter ricocheted down the quiet st 
that isn’t just like a woman!”’ 

Post No. 5 was the last but one, aj 
the Hospital Post. Inspection over, Me 
down beside Ike on the broad wood 
of Brooke Hospital, to rest and 
more. 


| 


Thoucn Mamie always remembered 
tails of that day with complete clarj 
what people said—she was never qui 
what she and Ike talked about as they} 
watched the sunset spread the spect i 
the Texas sky. All she recalled was the w 
ful sense of ease. This big, genial yo ut 
was not like any other beau she had eye 
already she knew he was a beau. Thej 
no pretty compliments, none of the | 
fencing of early 

ship at which g ‘ 

so adept. Ins ed 
talked sensibly} 
all sorts of thin 
sides themselyg 
they got to kno 
othervery quick} 
Ike was a reg 
low to be with! 
contradictorily,| 
ulating too. 
Mamie foun’ 
she was talking 
than she thoug 
could. Ike dre 
the best in yo 
out seeming to. 


< 


| 
































—NAPOLEON 


out strain. 
That was the} 
—CURTIS YORKE: ; : Pa 
Dangerous Dorothy being with Be 
she liked best, 


plete absence q 
sion. He was so 
and direct, so 1 
tending, that yo 
relax and take ij 


Candytuft 
just as he dide 


—4J. B. PRIESTLEY 
outrageously 
wait. 


The next da} 
went fishing at 
dina Lake. It isa 
that encourages} 
bration; Mami¢ 
time to think a) 
deal about Mi 
senhower. She 
dered when he would call—not if, just 

Lucius, the Douds’ new butler, had th 
swer when she came home. ‘‘Miss M 
Mr. Eisenhart’s been calling you, ame 
phoned once he’s phoned fifteen times!” 

Mamie giggled. ““You must mean 
Eisenhower.” 

“Yes, miss, Mr. Eisenhart. Lordy! The 


Collected Edition 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


he sounded confident. ““Miss Mamie, Wi 
give me the pleasure of going dancing wi 
tonight?” 

Mamie’s mental reaction was, Does he} 
think he can date me on two hours’ notice 
she put sweet regret into her voice as she 
Ike she had an engagement. 

“Tomorrow night, then?” 

That, too, was impossible. 

“How about the dance at the Maj 
Saturday night?” 

This was ridiculous. Every girl who 
anything was dated way ahead for th¢ 
Saturday nights at the Majestic. This y\ 

man had better learn the facts of life. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Eisenhower, but as 


Though Ike spoke with formal - 


for the Majestic for the next three weeks 
“Allright, four weeks from Saturday, 
said the indefatigable Eisenhower. 
“Td love that,’ said Mamie. , 
Having made her point, she regretted e 
“T’m usually home about five,” she x 
teered. ““You might call some afternoon.” 


Said Ike, “‘I’ll be there tomorrow.’ 


(To be Continued) 





Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 
That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world of 
love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common 
dream. And it is a dream that can come true only ina 
country like America. For only in a free land is every 
man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America 
strong. For the strength of our country is simply the 
strength of each secure home joined to the security of another. 














security is easy! Read every word— 
F ’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
yecause you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
ings system that really works—the 


ngs Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 


ll you do. Go to your company’s pay 
se the amount you want to save—a 
ollars a payday, or as much as you 
money will be set aside for you be- 
°n draw your pay. And automatically 
) Series ‘““E” United States Savings 
‘h are turned over to you. 


‘a save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, 
d8 months you will have $2,137.30. 
save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 


months will bring you $10,700! 


sake, and your family’s, too, how 
ing up today? 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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By Richard Pratt 


Architectural Editor of the Journal 





The barbecue and entertaining terrace, partly 
trellised, is paved in the casual pattern that any 


amateur can lay with ease on a bed of sand. 


; 
On the carport side, main and service entrances are well 
protected and separated. Corrugated-glass insert in carport 
roof gives extra daylight. House can face any of three ways. 


With plan and picture, make an imaginary inspection. In by the Dutch door of the 
























all-purpose room, through kitchen, laundry, down to storage—heating and into 
carport. Then by front entry, via bedroom wing, to sequestered living room. 


THE HOUSE WITH 
ALMOST EVERYTHING 


OR many of you, the heart of this house 

will be the big three-in-one area of 
kitchen, laundry, all-purpose room, so beau- 
tifully organized for work and_ pleasure 
both. Next in interest, the living room with 
its big window-framed fireplace, the whole 
room completely out of household traffic. 
Notice the bedroom wing, with every room 
cross-ventilated, skillfully closeted, and with 
a genuine two-way bath. Don’t overlook the 
handy lavatory-toilet by the laundry, or the 
fact that there is bulk storage both in the 
little heater basement beneath the kitchen 
and in the carport wall that separates the 


i 


main and service entrances. The terrace! 
add several fine-weather rooms to the hous¢ 
Roof overhangs are rain protection and 
guaranty against sun glare. Low-swept line 
board-and-batten walls are both easy to loo 
at and easy on the pocketbook. For once, n 
picture window, and better off without it. An 
as for the cost, if you follow the designer 
drawings, and his instructions on having tk 
work done, shopping for materials, an 
keeping track of expenditures—then th 
house should cost under $20,000. . . . Et 
close a stamped addressed envelope fc 
full information on plans and procedur 


DESIGN BY STANLEY C. REESE, SCALE MODEL BY DEVON DENNETT, PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER, 
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covered in fabric-backed 





“Of course you'll have more leisure time with Boltaflex-covered 
furniture in your home — cleaning chores are cut in half! 


“Just a wipe of a damp cloth is all Boltaflex needs to keep its 
brand-new look! That goes for al/ Boltaflex patterns . .. even 
fragile-looking brocades and tweeds, like the new Glen Tweed 
shown here. (Would you know it was plastic if I didn’t tell you?) 

“But don’t let the delicate look fool you — this wonderful vinyl 
upholstery will take years of happy family wear and tear. It 
won't chip or peel, resists staining, scuffing and fading, and it 
never needs slip covers. 

“Some of the best-looking furniture you ever saw is covered 
in Boltaflex . . . see it at your favorite store. You'll be amazed 
how kind it is to your budget, too! And if you want to know 
more, write me at BOLTA, Box 51, Lawrence, Massachusetts.” 


Bally Pest iis seo 


Home ADVISOR 


—> 
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KENMAR’S SWING KING 
No. 370 covered in Glen Tweed 
Elastic Boltaflex. Sitting up or 
reclining, it’s suresto be your 
favorite chair— if you can get 
Dad and the children out of it! 
In Canada, made by 
NEVER SAG UPHOLSTERY CO. 
Toronto 
and CIMON, LTD., Montreal 








ubric... it’s Boltaflex — Glen Tweed Elastic Boltaflex, the 
ewe? supported vinyl that keeps its shape. Shown 

try Red, Charcoal and Toast. Also available in Lime, 
en, Lemon. 


ElLastic 7 


Lollizfler 








TRADE Ace 


i . ... for beauty without bother 


Puc, 


RS OF THE FINEST VINYLS FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS, YARD GOODS, SPORTSWEAR, 
INFLATABLE TOYS, AUTO SEAT COVERS AND WALL COVERINGS 
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RACE WITH THE STORK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166 


Finally, after much hunting and planning 
and discussing, they found the lot, four miles 
south of the Tenny Street house. And on their 
third wedding anniversary, July first, they 
made the down payment of $100 (the lot cost 
$500). The land was level, 71’x175’, or as 
Betty says, “really two hundred and ten feet 
deep if you count the city part near the street 
and our half of the road!” Michigan cornfields 
stretched across the road and behind the lot. 
One house was being built on the left, and on 


the right another young couple planned to be- 
gin building; for the rest, it was country. La- 
Vern arranged matters with his building neigh- 
bor so each would help the other on a trade- 
work basis. 

“We begin to build next weekend,” he said 
confidently. ‘‘If we don’t sell the old place, Pil 
borrow a thousand dollars to start with.” 

That night they sat down at the kitchen table 
together to draw up the plans for the compact 
one-story house, 26’x36’, with the picture 


“Hold it, boys! I just remembered 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!’ 


Fire or no fire, dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. 
And they breed in muck that liquid disinfectants can’t 
budge. Only Drano’s churning action dissolves the muck 
—and keeps drains germ-free and free-running. Make 


one day a week Drano day. Put Drano in every drain 
for only a penny a drain. Makes septic tanks work even 


? 
' 
' 
' 
*nns *cLoGceD DRAIN 


better. Get Drano today at your grocery, drug or hard- 


ware store. Also available in Canada. 


There’s nothing like DRANO ...to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 





PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


an 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 








It only takes a little squirt to clean a window with Windex Spray! 






Yes—anybody can clean windows in half the time | 

with Windex Spray—so easy it’s child’s play. Win- 

dows, mirrors, all glass surfaces get sparkling bright, eee | aS a 
stay bright longer because there’s no waxy film to Lp cos Z : 
attract dust later. Windex Spray is a thrifty cleaner, \. || ena 

too. Even more economical in the large 20-02. Size. - —_— 

Get Windex Spray today at your grocery, drug or y 

hardware store. Also sold in € anada. : f 
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window and the utility room Betty dreamed of. 
They spent anxious hours. 

LaVern was then working on the swing shift; 
now he changed to the 7:00 a.M.-to-4:30, to 
take advantage of the long daylight hours dur- 
ing July and August. Betty was pretty tired of 
that swing shift anyway; it had been a real 
bone of contention for some time, for it meant 
she was always, always alone every weekday 
evening. Now she found that Vern rushed off 
so fast after a quick five-o’clock supper that 
she was still alone. But it was different this time, 
because he was working on their new home. 

“T learned to snap the chalk line for the sid- 
ing shingles,” says Betty proudly. “I did what 
Vern told me and helped when I could. We 
were in an awful hurry. But weekends and 
lay-off times gave Vern some extra hours. By 
Labor Day weekend the concrete floors were 
completely in, and our house was ready to 
rise!”” 

Betty and Vern worried because time was 
really running out so fast. Then came a won- 
derful break—a building bee on a clear au- 
tumn weekend. 

“Word just sort of got around,” Betty re- 
calls with her slow and gentle smile. ‘““We 
didn’t ever actually invite anyone, they just 
dropped over. Clement (our neighbor) came, 
and Vern’s brother Ken, and some neigh- 
bors—there were seven men in all. They all 
pitched in.’ Barbara, Betty’s sister, and her 
husband Bob helped most because Bob went 
on to help roof the house. And Barbara and 
Vern’s mother helped feed the crew. 

Betty served Swiss steak, boiled potatoes, 
peas, lettuce-and-tomato salad, baked beans, 
apple and pumpkin pie, and tea, coffee, milk 
at noon, a good rib-sticking meal. By nightfall 
the front and back frames were done, the side 
frames up and sheathed and they had started 
on the rafters. The relatives worked late and 
went on home with Betty and Vern for supper. 

Vern very soundly had insured the house the 
day before, in case of accident, although he 
could manage only $1500, which he plans to 
increase now the house is up. 

“Everybody had fun at the bee,” says Vern. 
“We kidded a lot, but boy, we got a lot done! 
And I owe seven days’ work to the fellows who 
helped, as soon as we finish the house here. 

“But we had an awful time about the water. 
I lost so much building time trying to dig a 
well. I couldn’t get a trickle and I knew drilling 
would cost a hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
which we just couldn’t make up. Then a guy at 
the plant said why didn’t we get a dowser, and 
we located one.” 


ee dowser found water right away. “You 
can use peach, or witch hazel, or willow,”’ Vern 
explains, “because they all want water.’ He 


demonstrates with a switch, flashing a broad | 


grin. “Turned out I have the gift myself—it 
turns right up in my hands hard. Water was 
right below.” 

Meanwhile Betty had been awfully anxious 
about the sale of the little house. ““Suppose we 
sell it too early and have no place to go? With 
the new baby and all, we just can’t move in on 
your folks or mine,” she said., 


This was an extra big problem which Vern* 


understood perfectly. They both remembered 
so well coming back from the honeymoon in 
Alpine, Wisconsin. It had been freezing cold in 
the cabin and Betty’s light summer clothes 
were inadequate, the fires smoked, and it was 
far too cold to swim. Cutting the honeymoon 
short—to three days—they drove back to the 
Munsell family house in Fowlerville. Vern car- 
ried the bags up the wide steps of the farm- 
house and his new bride followed after him 
shyly for a stay with the family. 

“IT didn’t know his mother very well, and I 
just couldn’t seem to get used to calling her 
‘mother,’’? she explains. ““And Vern’s sister 
was there waiting for her baby to come—well, 
we were all kind of crowded and tense. I tried 
to help out, but I didn’t feel easy. My mother- 
in-law can whip up a meal in a minute for any 
number of people. I didn’t know how to and 
felt I wasn’t learning very well.” 

After a month, they had found a tiny apart- 
ment and began to keep house, and things were 
better all around, and by the time Mickey was 
born they had the little unfinished house on 
Tenny Street. Betty loved fixing it up; being 
between homes just didn’t appeal to her. Now 
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ease is like when you step out in 
first pair of supremely comfortable, 
flattering Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made 
Dr. Scholl’s scientifically designed |) 
their glove-like, foot-cradling fit m 
them ever so kind to your feet. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all § 
for all types of feet — Womens, 
styles 24% to13, AAAAA to EEEEEE 

Men’s, 5% to 16, AAA to EEEEBRE 
Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
fort® Shops and Shoe and Depart 
Stores in principal cities. If not ob 
able locally, write for catalog, Dept. 
Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, I 





said confidently, ‘“‘and save four 
|lars on the dealer’s fee. If we ask 


ihould go fast.” 
lid, too,” remembers Betty happily. 
}t two ads in the ete paper and 


yegan lugging cartons of belongings 
«. place and dumping them in the 
droom” area—still only ae 


sady for the trip to McNaughton 
| Lansing, and Vern worked his head 
shingles on the house. 
‘ne was born on November 12. Four 
t one o’clock on Monday, Novem- 
Ven came to take her home. They 
cura Jane up in her pink blankets 


gad her warm tweed coat. They went 
other’s, where the boys gave them 


*s missing socks, and a thun- 
sky stampeding 600 guests 


drarden party? On a soft St. 

morning, Don Schmidt and 
Jo Allhoff, even as a thou- 
brides and grooms before 

) faced a deranging day of un- 
ed drama at 
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come and Betty helped her younger 

get the first supper. 
iesday Vern had caught up with the 
so they could go home after sup- 


“Vern and the three children came 
‘| Vern carried six-day-old Laura 
s the muddy earth to the back door 
ront door was not hinged yet). 
d the roof and the outside walls,” 
“but no inside walls, no partitions, 
g. Just the concrete underfloor. 
|}e was in and going, thank goodness, 
‘nk worked, propped up on two-by- 
}, the refrigerator was hooked up. I 


»ping house with the new baby and 
unpacked and hung things on nails 
jad made a plank shelf for the extra 

ve had the three cribs and the double 
‘one bedroom section, so we could go 
‘way. I was ready to. So was Vern.” 
‘norning Betty fixed hot oatmeal for 
| orange juice, coffee, milk and toast, 
| Jane, waved Vern off for the fac- 
began coping. 

| queer,”’ she says, “getting up in a 
no walls. I could look right through 


/fine: I could always see what Mickey 
‘y were up to, in time to holler no if I 
tI was swamped that first two days 
ot water and forty-seven diapers to 
“iginary rooms were mapped out, her 
om, 6’x13’, and furnace, washer 
' were in. Kitchen space 11’x13’ was 
he living room, 13x17’, already had 

irniture in so they could at least sit 

{no more; the boys’ room could be 


imagined, 9’x12’, and the baby’s room, 8’x 9’. 
The bathroom had fixtures, but no door, no 
medicine cabinet. 

There were still no cupboards, no work 
space in the unfinished kitchen; the floor was 
scattered with tools and nails and unpacked 
boxes, which Mickey and Timmy made havoc 
with. 

“But we knew we had to get the outside 
done,”’ explains Betty, “‘then we could go more 
slowly, do the noisy jobs when the children 
were still up, and quieter ones after they were 
settled down.” 

It would be difficult living for some time. 
But looking out the east window, Betty could 
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JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PENNA. OTHER FAMOUS PRODUCTS: 


see the yawning cellar hole where the neigh- 
bors had planned to build, a hole now full of 
muddy water, for the neighbors had been di- 
vorced and just vanished. Nothing but a hole 
in the ground was left of that marriage, thought 
Betty, and she looked around her own home, 
at her husband, her two beautiful sons, her 
enchanting baby daughter, and ‘There are 
worse problems than a house,” she said 
stanchly. 

Vern got the hot water in the third day. He 
doesn’t believe in installment buying, ‘“‘but for 
big things I sometimes give in,” he says. He 
could see Betty was swamped with three chil- 
dren and no conveniences, and he had ar- 


Happy the bride, 

joyful the groom, 

lucky the folks with the keys 
to a safe quiet home 

that’s so easy to clean with 
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are the perfect foundation 
for happy decorating. 
Ideal for wedding gifts 

or start-a-home budgets. 
For beauty, quiet, safety 
and that cozy feeling 
that makes a 

man’s home his castle— 
there’s nothing 

like a Lees. 
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ranged to get the washer and dryer from a 
relative at a substantial saving. (The dryer 
was only $117 for a $239 model.) 

Now when LaVern swings in from the fac- 
tory in his white sweat shirt and old Army 
pants, Betty sets supper out at five on the 
small kitchen table. Vern brings chairs from 
the living room and meat and potatoes are in 
order. ‘I make more pies than cakes,” Betty 
says, “‘so I won’t have frills like frosting to 
worry with. I don’t cook too well, but | make 
good cheese soufflés and we have lots of cas- 
seroles. Vern is crazy about fried green to- 
matoes and so am I, and he likes eggplant and 
salads. The three boys eat a pie at a meal. I use 
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The West Bend 2 to 5 cup Flavo- 
matic is a real “economizer” be- 
cause its exclusive percolation 
method requires less ground coffee 
to make a full-flavored brew — 
and Jets you make as few as 2, 3, 
4 or 5 cups — never a necessity for 
making more than you want. It’s 
automatically timed to extract the 
delicate coffee oils at flavor peak, 
even when you make only 2 cups. 
If you save just one cup per meal, 
the Flavo-matic can save as much as 
2 Ibs. of coffee per month — even 
pay for itself in 6 months. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 

1. Exclusive method extracts the delicate 
coffee oils at flavor peak. 

2. Stops perking automatically. 

3. Keeps coffee hot for serving. 


*Includes cord and excise tax. 
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e 
2 How can table settings have exciting variety? 


e 
3 Can fine china be used every day? 


4 How is fine china cared for? 





one cookbook and magazine recipes and some 
of mom’s. We usually have something like 
Swiss steak for Sunday dinner because we all 
like it.” 

Out of LaVern’s pay check each week comes 
the $20 allowance for food; all else goes to the 
bank so bills can be paid by check. On Satur- 
day afternoon all three children are loaded in 
the old Studebaker and the Munsell family 
drives to the supermarket three miles away. 
Inside, Laura Jane rides in a grocery carriage. 

“T get everything 
for theweek at once,” 
says Betty, “except I 


don’t really like HOW THE MUNSELLS 
packaged meat, and SPEND THEIR MONEY 
EACH MONTH 


if we have time we 
go‘back to my old 
butcher in Lansing.” 
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“and dad came home only weekend 
he was working out. He was always 
to play with us kids and he was 
though we didn’t know it then. Mo 
country school, too, so they had th 
full. But I always felt left out, and 
aren’t going to.” 

Betty agrees heartily. Although he 
were lenient (her father is a gra 
principal and her mother works) she 
lonely as a child in a busy family ]j 
cluded he 
sister Barb; 
was clam 
ways felt, 
mother), he 
sister Sally 
brother. 

“Vern an 





She adds, “I never 
buy specials in large 
lots because we 
haven’t any place to 
store them. We have 


Vern earns $404.88 a month be- 
fore taxes. Most budget items run 
steadily each month; any income 
left over goes into purchase of 
building materials, furnishings 
to complete the new house. 
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Available in Sunset Gold color, $12.95*. 


at leading housewares, gift and appliance 
Stores; prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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answer? You should know 
all 5 to help you buy..use.. 
care for.. your fine new china. 


I Can you tell the difference between 
china and earthenware? 
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eD What are the advantages of strong china 
body? Hard glazing? 


FREE PORTFOLIO gives you the answers! 
And many others on fine china. Plus 
Syracuse China patterns in full 
color. Don’t miss it! Send a post 
card today .. with your name 
and address . . to Dept. J-4, 


Syracuse China, Syracuse 4, N.Y, 


SYRACUSE, 


first in American fine china 


to stack on the floor 
Bee se Food 
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limited| to scrambled 


the house while Betty Fuel 

mends or irons. Telephone. 
“We seldom go 

out,” 


with a_ baby-sitter. movies, with the chil- myself. It ta 
Now and then we dren)) 2 j22 4c) joe oe 00 to make Ch) 
have a couple in for Car payments and upkeep — 70.00 but when he 
euchre, sandwiches Dry cleaning... . .- - ae riled, he’s | 
and soft drinks, but Club dues (union) . . - . -50 mad. He swi 
: Magazines, newspapers . 3.35 

the house and chil- Haj < 350 when we 

d big job Da age 7 married, toc 
ren are a gj Vacation fund. 10.00 pe 


right now, and the Income tax 


only party we went Social Security. . 


to this year was the 
annual plant dinner 
with turkey and fix- 
ings. I was worried 
about that, too, for we don’t drink or smoke, 
but everybody brought their families and it 
was a nice party with dancing. I like square 
dancing better than anything; I’d really like to 
call for square dances.” 

Mickey and Timmy keep her busy all day. 
They are learning to put toys away and bring 
mommy things and amuse themselves; they 
are unusually fine healthy little boys, but lively 
as mice. 

“TI always want them to come to me with 
their troubles,” Betty says. ‘I want to under- 
stand them and be close to them. And when 
Vern comes home, he always plays awhile with 
them after supper.” 

Vern swings Mickey in his arms when he 
talks about it. ““With seven children my family 
didn’t have time to make pals of us,’’ he says, 


CONVERSATION PIECE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92 


needed. For an added touch—a relish—raw 
stuffed mushroom caps are just right, I think. 
The mushrooms are bland in taste and the 
stuffing of cream cheese, anchovies and sundry 
other ingredients is quite sharp, which makes a 
fine duet. Toasted English muffins, well but- 
tered, or any rolls that can be buttered in ad- 
vance, will do nicely for the bread. Now for 
dessert, and this, [ think, should be quite light, 
so I’ve chosen orange Bavarian cream gar- 
nished with orange slices. It is simple to make 
and delightfully refreshing. . . . These recipes 
will serve eight, but if you want to have three 
tables, increase everything by half. 


FILLED LOBSTER TAILS 


Get 8 frozen lobster tails that weigh approx- 
imately 6 ounces each, and | ten-ounce pack- 
age frozen scallops. (Naturally fresh scallops 
are fine if available.) Thaw lobster tails and 
wash thoroughly in cold water. In a large— 
and | mean really large—kettle, bring lots of 
water, to which | cup vinegar and a good bit 
of salt (about 2 tablespoons) have been added, 
to a rolling boil. The kettle f use will accom- 


’ : Clothing (Betty makes 
Vern’s cooking is Tmostot hectclonkee shoulder, 
many of the children’s). 10.00 Patience 
eggs, but he helps Minimum expenses on thing Betty, 
put the boys to bed house, property . . 55.00 work at. ‘ 
and then works on Gas and electricity. Ceo 5 16.00 was first 


Insurance (personal, 
Re house and car). . .. . ae 
says Betty. “I Medical anddental. . . . 8.00 I realize it 
hate to leave the kids Recreation (drive-in pay, and | 
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“When we can pay for it, we'll g 
promises Vern, “‘and have our entert 
right at home. First I have the wallt 
put up.” He fishes for a missing ham) 

Around nine o’clock the day end} 
Jane is asleep in her crib, like the smal) 
in Goldilocks. Timmy is the middle-si 
in the middle-sized crib and Mickey 
biggest crib. Betty sweeps the concrt 
while Vern puts away tools and wash) 

“Next Saturday I’ll have the kite 

“And TIl get to the living-roo 
Betty answers contentedly as the 
quiets down and the big Michigat 
shines on the clean new roof. 





















modate 8 quarts of water plus the 8 
tails. If you don’t have a kettle th 
better use two kettles. Boil the tails 
utes, changing their positions from 
time with a long spoon or fork. Drainé 
merge in cold water until cool en 
handle. Slit down centers of undersidé 
scissors cut away all the thin shell gy 
firmer red shell. Remove meat and ¢ 
bite-size pieces. 3 

Thaw and cut scallops into pie 
sauté 5 minutes in 14 cup butter or 
rine with | clove garlic, minced. Ble 
tablespoons flour and add 2 cups mi 
you prefer, 114 cups milk and 14 cup 
or sherry). Cook, stirring constant! 
mixture is thick and boiling. Add 2 
tablespoons tomato paste, | teaspool|) 
envelope bouillon powder or 1 bouillo| 
lg teaspoon cayenne pepper, 3 tabl 
chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon mone 
glutamate and the lobster meat. Blen 
as little stirring as possible, taste for 
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FAMOUS Sy No more wringing. Simply press water 


” SPONGE MOP °°) >. 22 4%; out with handy built-in squeezer ——— 

while your hands stay dry. Use it ae 

$ 5 0 damp for quick clean-ups— give floors 

that ‘just scrubbed look.” Fits ordi- i 
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Here’s O-Cedar’s new larger sponge mop with 
squeezer that works from the handle. ‘‘Push’’ to 
squeeze—‘“‘Pull” and it’s ready for use. Big 11 inch 
reversible sponge mops wider path . . . speeds mop- 
ping time. Flushes clean in smallest pail. Ideal for 
larger areas but gets into tight corners easily. 
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Make Housecleaning Easier O-CEDAR CORP'N 
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Natures most refreshing Havor 
keeps forks fying when 
mews Include. 






CANNEO TROPIC-FRESH 


To make a mealtime melody none can resist...a slice of tender ham and juicy chunks 






of canned Pineapple were grown for this! In bakings, salads, desserts— any way you serve it 


... flavorful wedges, dessert = 7 ak our i C1, 1 1 I nul 
=e ee Be golden canned Pineapple makes your eating special. So helpful is this tropic fruit, 
fruit cups, mixed fruit and 
gelatin salads, on cereal 


it’s a good idea to keep a “PINEAPPLE SHELF” in your kitchen. Stock it with all 5 forms 
of Pineapple, the varied fruit cuts and sunny juice. Then it’s easy to reach often 


for a can of Nature’s most refreshing flavor! 


... delightful right from the 
can; handy for cookies and 
puddings, cake fillings, 
icings, sundaes, pies, sauces 


) 
UR i 
with baked ham steak. Add brown sug 
and Pineapple syrup to thick ham 
slice, bake in covered pan till tender. 
Pincappty Growens Association, San Fran, ee — in Pineapple Chunks; continue baking 
. - — uncovered till Chunks turn light brow 


















cl oped parsley. 
illay-before business. Put them in 
bing pan, cover with aluminum 
i) edges to keep out air, and 
-frerator. About 45 minutes be- 
i me put them, still covered with 
425° F.—oven. As soon as they 
hot, reduce heat to very low 
remain in oven. Serve gar- 
>mon slices, parsley and sliced 


ou will need 4 cups of mashed 
, soften 2 envelopes unflavored 
cup cold water. Bring 34 cup 
, add gelatin and stir until dis- 
4 cup cider vinegar, | teaspoon 
oons garlic salt and 14 teaspoon 

. While this 
o¢ gradually — 
t it to jell— 
in half, dis- 
d scrape out 
spoon, being 
eall the green 
to the skfhs. 
t ice with juice 
o Press fruit 
y ato ricer and 
1 a fine sieve. 
Pp mayonnaise, 5 tablespoons 
o and the gelatin mixture, and add 
vegetable coloring to give salad 
. Peel and chop fairly fine 2 










-'r seasoning, which will be influ- 


ag a silver knife often to remove 
1 The silver-knife technique is 
rtant, because the air bubbles 
be there, and if you don’t get 
‘Il have an uneven surface when 
e unmolded. Cover top of each 
hxed paper and fasten with a rub- 
cover with aluminum foil. Store 
br. This should be done the day 
2 | cucumber with a fork, slice 
ter with ice cubes. To serve, un- 
rnish with salad greens, radish 
& cucumber slices. 















“ED RAW MUSHROOMS 


shrooms of even size, remove 
and sprinkle with lemon juice. I 
y brush to apply the lemon 
my pastry brushes are ordinary 
s—works fine. Mix 14 pound 
e and 1 cup thick commercial 
until smooth and add 1 table- 
sestershire sauce, 14 teaspoon 
per, 2 chopped canned pimientos 
unce can anchovy fillets drained 
small pieces with scissors. More 
nay be added if you like. Fill 


aps and store in refrigerator. You 


as spread on the wall with a great 
coming out on a board. Some- 
dreamed of that head. 

cond landing they stopped for a 
he bathroom to save McCann 
t water up the two flights to the 
ley Washed faces and hands and 
nn ordered, ‘“‘Next door.” 

ith Alice,’ Deborah pleaded with 
‘She’s frightened of the seat. In 
ad a little wicker chair ——” 
istn’t be a baby,” said McCann. 
in.”” 

before the days of small furniture 
nh, and Alice, who was only five, 
L difficult and sometimes frighten- 
ith things too large and heavy for 
vatory had an immense mahogany 
retched from wall to wall, and a 
OW-pattern china, so wide and so 
ly deep that it was enough to drown 


O Lord, please fill my mouth 
with worth-while stuff 

And nudge me when I've 
said enough. 


—AN OLD NEGRO PRAYER 


can mix thé filling ahead of time—in fact, the 
flavors blend better if you do—but [ recom- 
mend peeling and filling the mushrooms rea- 
sonably near the last minute. 


ORANGE BAVARIAN CREAM 
Grate rind from 1 lemon and squeeze juice 


from 14 of the lemon. Grate rind from 1 
orange and squeeze all the juice. Strain lemon 
and orange juice into a bowl and add 1 can 
frozen orange-juice concentrate; fill can with 
water and add this. Soften | tablespoon and L 
teaspoon unflavored gelatin in 14 cup cold wa- 
ter for 5 minutes and set in pan of boiling wa- 
ter to dissolve. Beat 3 egg yolks with rotary 
beater and, still beating, add alternately 1 
cup sugar and the fruit juice. Transfer to 
top of double boiler over a small quantity of 
boiling water and beat 5 minutes with rotary 
beater. The mixture will not be as thick as 
zabaglione, but it will be thick enough to coat 
the blades of the beater. Add the grated rind 
and dissolved gelatin and cool. When mixture 
begins tothicken, beat until 
foamy—about 3 minutes. 
Fold in 1 cup heavy cream, 
beaten until stiff, and set 
pudding in a cold place 
until it is firm enough to 
hold its shape a little—in 
other words, firm enough 
that it doesn’t flatten out 
when spooned into a dish. 
Now fill the compotes, 
heaping the pudding as 
high as possible in the center. To serve, 
put a border of orange slices around the out- 
side of the pudding. Sprinkle orange slices 
with confectioners’ sugar and, if you like, 
pour a very little kirsch over them. 


Service. As you can see, this is a very easy 
meal to serve on separate plates in the 
kitchen—in which case logically it would be 
eaten at card tables. But here’s a suggestion for 
varying the service which you may like. Set up 
a buffet in the living room, or wherever you 
like, and let the guests serve themselves. The 
food looks so opulent when you can see it all 
together—eight lobster tails with their gar- 
nishes, eight molds of salad, sixteen filled mush- 
room caps and the English muffins or rolls ina 
basket. For this routine a stack of individual 
trays is needed, and this plan eliminates having 
your room cluttered up with two card tables. 
Each guest can put napkin, silver and goblet 
on her tray and fill her plate to her own satis- 
faction. That satisfaction mustn’t extend to 
two lobster tails, but there’s no danger there 
because they are quite large. Each can take her 
tray wherever she likes and the beginning of 
the party will be mobile, which it won’t be 
once you have settled down to cards. It will be 
important to have small tables distributed 
about the room, but nests of tables are so pop- 
ular and inexpensive now and with one nest 
and the normal number of tables you would 
have, everyone should be comfortable. And 
when lunch is finished you should go happily 
and not too overstuffed to that hot game I 
mentioned in the first sentence of this piece. 


DOWN UNDER THE THAMES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 


a small Alice in; worse, there was a brass 
handle in the seat that pulled up and released 
a terrifying cascade of water, enough to wash 
her away. ‘““Where would I go?” she asked 
fearfully. 

“Down drains and long, long tunnels into 
a big black pool down under the Thames,” 
said Deborah. 

“Under the Thames?” faltered Alice. She 
had seen the Thames and it seemed to her an 
immense dark river. Now she was always ter- 
rified that by accident she would pull up the 
handle before she was off the seat; she would 
sit, in a desperate hurry, clutching her frilled 
drawers, her little pink bottom held as high 
as possible, her knees and fingers desperately 
clinging. 

In the night nursery McCann would not 
light the gas for the few moments they were 
there, and they changed in a twilight that 
made them silent and depressed. The beds 
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UNDERWOOD’S 


SANDWICH IDEA: Special treat, easily made, isa 
sandwich of canned crushed pineapple and Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Or chop up a canned peach instead of 
the pineapple. Or use sliced banana. 


CASSEROLE IDEA: For delicious baked eggs, mix 


contents of a can of Underw 
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DEVILED HAM 


THE ORIGINAL...ALL FINE HAM...ZESTFULLY SEASONED 
For 87 years America’s favorite spread 


EFTLY blended of choice In- 

dias, Ceylons and rare Dar- 
jeelings, every bag of Sherman 
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seemed to swim in the dusk like white birds, 
and the mirror, as McCann swung open the 
cupboard door, gave off chill white reflec- 
tions. Off came their pinafores, their comfort- 
able warm jerseys and skirts, and on went 
velvet frocks, brown for Deborah, blue for 
Alice, with heavy pleats and lace collars. 
McCann quickly peeled off their woolen 
stockings, and their legs grew cold and white 
as they waited for the cream spun-silk ones to 
be put on; the silk always rasped McCann’s 
fingers and set their teeth on edge. The stock- 
ings were fastened to the suspenders of their 
liberty bodices; Alice’s suspenders were about 
two inches long and her stockings looked like 
Tom Thumb’s. She flinched as McCann’s 
fingers jerked the suspender buttons into their 
clips. McCann was always impatient with 
clothes; the children had a row of bruises like 
little blue peas up their calves from the way 
she jerked the buttonhook into their legs when 
she did up the blue kid gaiters they wore for 
their walks; now she snapped the elastics of 
their bronze dancing 
slippers in a crisscross 
round their ankles and 
Alice flinched again. 

Poor Alice was al- 
ways flinching: when 
her face was washed, 
when her frocks were 
buttoned and McCann’s 
stiff starched cuffs 
rasped her neck, when 
her hair was brushed 
round the ringlet stick. 
The ringlet stick was an 
instrument of torture to 
both children; the hair 
was banded round it so 
tight that it pulled the 
roots, then brushed, 
pulling tighter; when the 
stick was withdrawn a 
fine firm ringlet might 
be left, but the children 
had reddened patches 
on their scalps. 

It was not that 
McCann meant to be 
unkind; she was, by the 
standards of the time, 
a first-rate nurse, con- 
scientious and  genu- 
inely interested in her 
charges, but she hada 
quick temper and far 
too much to do. Most 
nurses then had a nurs- 
erymaid; McCann had 
none; the nurseries, sep- 
arated by those flights 
of stairs, had to be kept 
to her Scottish ideas 
of cleanliness, which was spotless; there was 
all the hot water to carry up, much fine sewing 
and endless elaborate clothes to be washed 
and what McCann called “‘got up”; in sum- 
mer, even in London, the children wore white 
muslin embroidered hats and dresses, starched 
white piqué coats; there were petticoats and 
drawers with lace frills to be starched, white 
pinafores to be threaded with ribbon. Added 
to this, Deborah and Alice were never left 
alone; even when they played in the garden, 
McCann was required to be there. This hour, 
from five to six, was McCann’s one free time 
of the day and she saw that they were never 
late. “It’s a minute to five,” said McCann. 
“Down you go,” and down they went, Alice 
clutching Deborah. 


hoof 


proof? 


not blue 


me so 


me go 


LR the hall they passed umbrellas, a feather 
boa like a big caterpillar, and a row of hats, 
gentlemen’s hats, laid on the table. ‘‘They 
wont all kiss us,” said Deborah reassuringly 
to Alice. She knocked on the drawing-room 
door, opened it and they passed through it 
into another world. 

The sudden transition always knocked Alice 
giddy and breathless. It was some minutes 
before the room settled and she could take it 
in. It was strange that she could not get used 


to it, because it was always the same. 


The light was always glassy and bright, 
either from the long windows or from the 
chandelier. The room was always a little hot 
and, to Alice, alarmingly full; there was always 





NOT BLUE HIS EYES 


BY JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


The fault was not April’s. I 
knew from the start 


My love from the woodland 
had no heart. 


Did I not see the print of his 
Cloven, cruel? Was that not 


And did I not note where 
horns showed through 


His night-dark hair? And oh, 


His eyes, though I thought 
them blue at the start... 


His eyes were green, and he 
had no heart. 


But April and lilacs deceived 
I would not believe. You saw 


Hatless and singing straight 
over the hill. 


I did not come back. I never 
will. 
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two china shepherdesses with 
buds and china lace skirts. “ 
make the china holes ?” asked Alic 
the room were many small tables co 
things that Alice was not 
touch; there were also the aunts’ ¢ 
frames, bigger than the tables and he 
silks, and there was a bead-embro 
pull that connected mysteriously|| 
kitchen downstairs; once grandm 
rung it to have Alice taken away; th 
cause through sheer fright she hae 
cups; McCann, fetched away fro} 
had been very cross. 

Beside the piano were a little ch 
footstool; it was on these, when they 
the rounds, that the children always 
would have been content to sit ther 
against the piano leg, her hot cheek 
fat curled mahogany, as she looked 4 
the fleecy hearthrug, grandmothe 
skirts, at all the shoes, elegantly cro: 
side by side, big shoes because the 
feet below trousers or wide sweep! 
she liked to look at the flowers, the 
potted hyacinths, azaleas or carnatio 
elephants in the cabinet and the 14 
herdesses by them; but to sit idle an 
not allowed. ‘‘Sit up,” said grandmot 
base of your back should be against|f 
of the chair’—grandmother wou 
have said “bottom.” Alice’s stool 
back, but she sat upright. ‘Alice, df 
your feet,’ said Aunt Gwenda. 
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On the rare days that the children found her 
quite alone, grandmother would play spillikins 
with them, a game in which tiny carved 
splinter-thin pieces of wood had to be lifted 
with a little ivory hook from a pile without 
shaking it; or she would read them an en- 
chanting tale called The Scaramouches about 
really naughty children who ran away. “Ran 
away?’ said Alice longingly. “Yes,” said 
grandmother, her eyes sparkling. Sometimes 
Alice thought grandmother was not the old 
lady she seemed, but another little girl; but 
not when the aunts were there. When the 
aunts were there, no matter how many visitors 
were present, Aunt Gwenda would say, 
“Mother. Reading,” and grandmother would 
find her spectacles and beckon, first, to 
Deborah. 

Deborah did not mind. Deborah, for her 
age, was an exceedingly smart little girl and, 
with her heels together, her back held straight, 
her hands holding the paper up in front of her, 
she would read a passage from The Times to 
grandmother with hardly a stumble while the 
visitors made little noises of admiration. Then 
it was Alice’s turn. The Times was too hard 
for Alice but, at the age when children now 
are being read to from Peter Rabbit and Little 
Black Sambo, Alice stood up and read aloud to 
grandmother selected extracts from Dombey 
and Son. Alice had no idea that she was 
precocious; she only knew that she floundered, 
grew red, forgot to keep her feet together but 
twisted one round the other while grandmother 
tut-tutted and Aunt Gwenda looked up from 
her work and said, “Really, Alice!” 

After the children had read, grandmother 
read from an instructive book, such as the 
one about Nature called Madam How and 
Lady Why. Grandmother’s reading was well 
known and often the visitors stayed. No child 
was allowed to sit idle while the reading went 
on, she did embroidery and, when Deborah was 
sent to the drawer in the sofa table to get their 
work, Alice’s heart used to sink; she never 
heard one word of Madam How and Lady 
Why. 

The aunts were famous for their embroi- 
dery; the whole house was filled with em- 
broidered chair covers, fire screens, tapestry 
cushions, table runners, but though Aunts 
Naomi and Gracia were clever, Gwenda, 
quick, vivid Aunt Gwenda, was by far the 
best. Aunt Gwenda was making an altar cloth 
for the high altar at St. Botolph’s; it was worked 
in crimson and real gold thread and its shim- 
mering folds, three yards long, were kept 
folded up in a sheet on the floor by Aunt 
Gwenda’s frame. It was she who taught em- 
broidery to the children, unfortunately for Alice. 


Axx GWENDA liked Deborah: Deborah’s 
brown eyes, crown of glossy ringlets and small 
serious pale face pleased her, but there was 
something about Alice’s chubby littleness that 
enraged her. It was the same something that 
made the other aunts want to pick Alice up 
and cuddle her: Alice, pink, very plump and 
small with alarmed blue eyes and gold ring- 
lets, was appealing. Aunt Gwenda did not 
think so. “‘She’s far too babyish. She shouldn't 
be petted,”’ said Aunt Gwenda and, as she was 
the most forceful of the aunts, Alice went un- 
petted. Even when, in an access of longing, she 
climbed on Aunt Naomi’s lap and put her 
arms round her neck, Aunt Naomi, with Aunt 
Gwenda’s eyes on her, put Alice down. 

Alice felt the dislike and it alarmed her in- 
expressibly; in those days children were not 
articulate and Alice had no way of speaking; 
she only tried to avoid Aunt Gwenda, but at 
embroidery time she could not. 

“When I was five,”’ said Aunt Gwenda, “I 
embroidered this sampler,’ and she showed 
Alice a sampler full of exquisitely stitched 
alphabet letters and cross-stitched roses. 
Deborah was deft; she was working a hand- 
kerchief sachet with violets, to be sent when 
finished to father-and-mother-in-India, but 
Alice was only making a tray cloth, plain 
chain stitch and cross-stitch; it showed a pic- 
ture of a boy feeding two cocks and a hen. 
Simple as it was, it did not seem likely that 
it would ever get to father-and-mother; it 
was as much blood spots as stitches, knotholes 
and curious stains that were made by Alice’s 
hot fingers. “Poor work!” Aunt Gwenda would 
say. “Poor unfortunate work!” When the cloth 











in its frame had to be offered for inspection, 
Alice’s cheeks would shake and Deborah and 
grandmother knew that she was in danger of 
crying, but one must not cry in the drawing 
room. “It’s coming quite nicely,’ grandmother 
would say quickly. “‘Make your stitches like 
pearls, like little grains of rice.” 

“Yes, grandmother,” and Alice would man- 
age to hold out until the clock on the mantel 
struck six, which meant that the Swiss clock 
in the nursery was striking six, too, and 
McCann would come and fetch them. 

Then they put their work away, chose a 
sweet—grandmother called them bonbons— 
from a box on her table, made the round 
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again pressing kisses on cheeks and whiskers, 
and went blessedly upstairs to bed. 

It was the evening of this November dusk 
that Alice put the last stitch, a plain over- 
stitch—“They should be French dots, but of 
course Alice couldn’t make them,” said Aunt 
Gwenda—in the last grain of corn that the 
boy was feeding to the cocks and hen. She 
stitched it over, made it firm, giving herself a 
dreadful last prick, and took it to grandmother 
to have the thread cut off. ““Why, Alice, it’s 
finished!”’ said grandmother. 

“Finished?” said Aunt Gracia. “Oh, Alice!” 

“Mother will be pleased,’ said Aunt 


Naomi. 
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“And it’s beautiful,” said Deborah loyally. 

Alice stood, proud and flushed, while 
grandmother took the tray cloth out of its 
frame, and smoothed the creases it had held 
for so long; it was soiled, bloodstained, 
crumpled, pricked, but it was done. Alice 
gave a big sigh. Then, “Let me see,” said Aunt 
Gwenda. 

Alice did not move. 

“Let me see,” said Aunt Gwenda more 
peremptorily, and Alice went slowly across to 
her and held out the cloth. Aunt Gwenda 
took it, spread it flat on her knee and gazed 
at it for a long time. 

“Look at that stitch,” said Aunt Gwenda, 
jabbing her needle at it. 

Alice looked. 

“And that,’ said Aunt Gwenda. Alice 
flinched. ‘‘And that, and that, and that,” said 
Aunt Gwenda, and each time the needle jabbed 
and Alice flinched. ““Look at the crookedness 
of that line! Look at the little boy’s nose. It 
isn’t a nose!” said Aunt Gwenda. “It looks 
like a blob.” She said “‘blob” with such venom 
that Alice jumped and looked hard at the little 
boy’s nose. “Disgraceful—careless—dirty 
work!” said Aunt Gwenda. She turned to her 
frame and picked up her embroidery scissors 
that were shaped like a bird, its long beak 
the blades. ““Alice, do you know what I am 
going to do?” asked Aunt Gwenda. 

Alice made a little noise that might have 
been ‘“‘Yes.”’ She watched while the scissors 
went swiftly along the work, the sharp beak 
snipping out the stitches. Aunt Gwenda’s 
quick clever fingers picked out the pink and 
blue threads and dropped them as if they were 
dirty into the basket that stood by her frame. 

“Gwenda!”’ said grandmother, protesting, 
and a visitor said, “Oh, poor lamb!” 


Sur must learn,” said Aunt Gwenda witha 
heightened color and, when the last thread 
was out, she shook out the cloth. “There, 
Alice,”’ she said. ‘““You can put it back in the 
frame and start it all over again. That will 
teach you!’ said Aunt Gwenda and picked 
up her needle, turned to her altar cloth and 
began to work. Her needle made a firm 
plucking noise in the silent room. 

“We will put it back in the frame tomor- 
row,” said grandmother in a trembling voice 
to Alice. 

Alice, with the crumpled little cloth in her 
hand, did not answer. Her cheeks were shak- 
ing; suddenly she went scarlet and her eyes, 
thought Deborah, looked like forget-me-nots 
grown miraculously angry. 

“Come and sit down, Alice,” said Aunt 
Gracia kindly, but Alice went to the door. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Aunt 
Gwenda. 

“Upstairs,” said Alice in a choked voice, 
turning the knob. 

“Heavens! Children!’ said Aunt Gwenda 
and, impatiently to grandmother, “Ring for 
McCann.” : 

“T can go by myself,” said Alice and went. 

“She’s going to cry,” said Deborah. ‘Past 
the bear and the guns! By herself! Oh, let me 
go,” she cried, jumping up and falling over 
Alice’s stool in her haste, but “‘Sit down, 
Deborah,” said Aunt Gwenda sharply. “If 
she must be such a baby, leave her alone. Well, 
mother, why not read?” she asked. 

It seemed a long time, a long reading of 
Madam How and Lady Why till Alice came 
back, but at last she came. She shut the door 
behind her, using both hands on the knob, 
and went to her stool. Her eyes still looked 
like those angry forget-me-nots and she was 
breathing hard, but she was quiet. She sat 
down and fixed her eyes on grandmother to 
listen, but Aunt Gwenda was staring at her. 

“Where is your tray cloth?” asked Aunt 
Gwenda. 

Alice took her eyes off grandmother; she 
looked down at the floor where her feet were 
twisted as usual, crossed her hands over her 
stomach as if she squeezed a secret to herself, 
and did not answer. 

“Where is it?”” asked Aunt Gwenda. 

Alice’s eyelids were like two pink seals over 
her eyes as she looked at the floor. 

“Where is your tray cloth?” asked Aunt 
Gwenda. 

Alice lifted her eyes and looked at Aunt 
Gwenda. ““‘Down under the Thames.” END 
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is affection and attention need to be transferred from him- 
| his parents. Clean, healthy pets play an important role. 
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licensed dogs, vaccination against 
rabies, and through quarantining dogs 
in areas where rabies has been discov- 
ered. Under such circumstances the 
danger is reduced to a minimum. Many 
cities require that persons taking their 
dogs out of doors must have them on 
a leash, and this should be required by 
all, to keep rabies under control. If, in 
addition, parents understand that every 
case of dog bite should be reported, so 
that the animal may be observed for 
rabies and preventive treatment taken 
at once if infection is found, the chance 
that any child can get rabies is practi- 
cally eliminated. 

Of course dogs, and cats as well, may 
carry lesser infections or insect infesta- 
tions that may be harmful or nritating 
to children unless proper care is taken 
to eliminate them. Fleas, ticks and other 
parasitic insects may be transmitted to 
children. These insects are always a 
nuisance and may carry infection. The 
safe course is to examine the animal 
periodically for signs of infestation. 
Most pet stores carry reliable remedies 
for fleas, ticks, mange and other com- 
mon afflictions of dogs and cats. In case 
of severe or persistent trouble, the ani- 
mal should be taken to a veterinarian. 

The fact is that a clean, healthy pet 
may play a useful and important role in 
the emotional development of a four- 
or five-year-old, whose affection and at- 
tention need to be transferred from his 
own self and his parents to others. At 
seven or eight or more, a too-great at- 
tachment for a pet may be a sign that 
the child’s social or emotional develop- 
ment is not following normal lines and 
needs study. But the solution here is not 
to get rid of the pet. It is to try to build 
up companionships with other children. 

Parents have often asked me if I pre- 
fer dogs to other pets for children, or if 
certain breeds of dog are more desir- 
able than others as household pets. For 
the most part, I think these considera- 
tions are a matter of personal experience 
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and preference. I know families who find as 
much pleasure in cats, and especially in raising 
kittens. Many children delight in rabbits, birds 
or other pets. Turtles, fish and even nonpoison- 
ous snakes may be objects of absorbing interest. 

It is more difficult, of course, to care for 
four-legged animals in crowded flats and in 
houses without yards. But an aquarium stocked 
with a variety of fish and harmless reptiles can 
afford entertainment and pleasure for adults 
as well as for children. A recent best-selling 
book describes how a little girl’s absorbing in- 
terest in fish, fostered by a well-stocked home 
aquarium, led her to become an expert ich- 
thyologist in adult life, with fascinating under- 
sea adventures in various parts of the world. I 
have known boys to become herpetologists— 
experts on reptiles—when they grew up, as a 
result of having snakes for pets. 

Whatever pet is desired and chosen, the 
child can enjoy and benefit more from it if he 
assumes some of the responsibility for its care. 
Even youngsters of four or five can help dad 
or mother prepare the dog’s meals, help keep 
it clean, and take a hand in its discipline. My 
own feeling is that until the child is old enough 
to share responsibility for a pet, it is unwise to 


THE MOMENTS 


CONTINUED 


narrow hall closed like prison walls, and look- 
ing into the sitting room, I saw the threadbare 
patch before the sofa discouraging as a sigh. 

I crept up to my bedroom whose privacy 
only that morning had delighted me. Now it 
appeared as a narrow box papered hideously, 
its iron brass-trimmed bed, with a plain white 
spread, the chest of drawers, from which a 
shred of paint hung like loose skin, and one 
straight ““golden oak”’ chair filling it but for a 
narrow passage between 
bed and wall and bed 
and chest, on which lay 
two small rag mats. I 
guessed that even the 
servants in the big house 
had better rooms. And 
lying on the bed, under 
the spread, I cried si- 
lently, hopelessly, in fu- 
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give the child one that is log 
own. Part of the child’s loye aj 
a pet arises from a feeling of 
its welfare and sharing in it js|! 
of education. 
Other life lessons can be led 
If there is a mother animal ¢ 
becomes acquainted with the 
duction in a natural and rea 
dren learn consideration for 0 
are taught to be gentle in th 
animals. Frequently the child’ 
of tragedy comes with the 
pet. His grief may be just 
at the loss of a dear frien 
fortunately the child’s grief} 
short-lived. While it lasts, it | 
with respect, but usually the ¢ 
can be quickly diverted t 
soon as possible, get the chi 
Thus he learns how grief canbe 
that it will pass in time. 
Most of us can remember} 
childhood a pet that was 
panion and a joy to the who 
not deprive our children, ong 
of a similar fine experience | 
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“Do you wish on the 
asked my father’s voice t 
to do when we were young 
learn how to be happy.” _}, 

“Star light, star bright, 
tonight,” I murmured ob 
any wish aloud. 

“‘Where Fanny lives is so k 
story—and it gives me a pain 
up with my hand on my heart. 
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rious revolt against all 
this ugliness that sur- 
rounded me. 

My aunt, looking for 
me at suppertime, 
thought I slept, though 
I was feigning it, not 
wanting among other 
things to see her apron, 
and reported to my fa- 
ther her anxiety that I 
must be sick because I’d 
never gone to bed in 
my life without being 
urged. 

But my father, who 
knew me best, came up 
after supper, turned on 
the gaslight, sat on the 
edge of the bed, felt my 
pulse, saw it was nor- 
mal, and regarded my 
smeared cheeks and red 
eyes. 

He went right to the 
heart of the matter. 
“You were at Fanny’s 
today, and saw a beau- 
tifulhome, and are en- 
viousand discontented.” 
It was not an accusa- 
tion. I turned my eyes 


from him, for the treason in my heart, but 


nodded. 


April comes and the shock is 
sweet; 
The buds are tight on the 
greening stalk, 
And around the corner and 
down the street, 
Old Mrs. Johnson is taking a 
walk. 


There’s a quickening beat to 
the turning year. 
Jonquils explode now in 
curious places, 
And the park’s own citizens 
prompt appear 
To doze with their newspapers 
over their faces. 


Sirius is| 
People go wheeling their babies Antares} 
about. “The, 


greater t) 
mind cal 
the voice 
ness wen 
whole w! 
And, always, the fragile, it igual 
hopeful old. Andin 
the lar 
house € 
like an ¢ 
speck.” 
“Yes, but some people do 
houses and some littler and ug 


The gray cat blinks at the 
noonday gold. 














Spring brings the fragile, young 
things cut, 


“Get up,” he said, ‘“‘and come downstairs. 
You should eat some supper.” I murmured 
that I was not hungry—though I had only 
picked at the fine luncheon—but I got up, be- 
ing unaccustomed to disobey, and we went 
downstairs together, through the kitchen, 
where auntie, buttering bread, said nothing, 
and into the garden. Night falls early and 
swift in the fall, the stars were out, and a sickle 
moon, and trees and shrubbery only faint dark 
masses. We sat on a wooden bench. 


“Everybody born has some 
something less than others. : 
but no appetite. Some own 
no eyes to see. Some see be: 
them without wanting to OW 
clever hands and some have 

“Who are the richest?” 

“Those who have love” 
lightly. | 
After a pause he asked, “WP 
taste?” my 
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“Ice cream,” I replied promptly. 
“Are you sure? Is it better than the taste of 
n apple? How does an apple taste?” 

This was a game we often played at home, 
describing the tastes, sounds, smells and touch 
of things. 

“It tastes like autumn,” I said, “‘like frost 
and red leaves. It is cool and wet and crunchy, 
like when you walk in snow. You taste it in 
your teeth too.” 

“Is ice cream better than the taste of bread?” 

“With butter on it?” 

“Bread and butter,”’ my father agreed. 

“Bread tastes brown and white and hard 
and soft,” I attempted, “‘it tastes chewy, like 
butternuts, and smooth like cream. Like cream 
and nuts.” 

“If you were very, very hungry?” 

“Like when your stomach feels squeaky?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, like that. Then what would taste bet- 
ter, bread or ice cream?” 

Ice cream, I thought, would taste cold—all 
the way down into the rattle. ‘I think for a 
shivery stomach bread would be more... 
cozy.” 

“T think so too,” 
nitely more cozy. 

“So, you see, between big and little, great 
and small, rich and poor, bread and butter and 
ice cream, there is proportion. To see things in 
proportion helps us to be happy. Those who 
have milk and bread and butter, a snug shelter, 
a bed for sleep, a fire when it is cold, a breeze 
when it is warm, have all they really need of 
such things. Andif not everyone haseven these, 
it means people are not helping God answer 
the prayer they pray. God intends everyone to 
have his daily bread, and earn it for himself, 
unless of course he is sick or old, and then his 
neighbors must furnish it, with love. But 
if that sort of thing were all we had, we would 
be poor indeed.” 

““What else do we have, anyhow?” 

“Beauty, my child, beauty!’’ Now the voice 
was impatient. “Beauty everywhere—in the 
sky, in people’s faces, in books, in pictures, in 
poems, in a tree. Have you read Walden yet?” 

“No, but I will, Pahpie.”’ 


my father laughed, ‘‘defi- 


H. changed the subject. “I hope you and 
Fanny will be friends,” he said. ‘People say 
she is lonely. She is an only child, you know, 
and her mother is busy with other things.” 

“She rides a horse,” I confided. ‘Every 
single day. She wasn’t home for lunch.” 

“She travels a great deal,” said my father, 
“and leaves Fanny to the servants.” 

“The man at lunch didn’t even talk,” I said. 
“Just passed things.” 

“And I suspect some of the other village 
children feel the way you once did,” said my 
father blandly, referring to the distant past of 
a previous hour. 

Pity for Fanny overwhelmed my highly sus- 
ceptible nature. No brother to romp with, no 
little sister to pet or scold, no games at the 
table, no auntie! 

“Ts envy a very bad sin?” I inquired. “Do I 
get punished?” 

“Envy is its own punishment,” replied my 
father. “But I will sentence you to learn a 
psalm: 

‘**The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.’ ” 

Readers will protest that I cannot possibly 
recall such aconversation verbatim, after many 
years. Of course they are right. What I recall 
are all my feelings, my father’s reaction to 
them, and the gist of our conversation. I have 
recalled them again, and again, throughout 
my life, in similar circumstances of frustrated 
desires and ambitions. That is what I mean by 
the moments that open windows, which never 
again are wholly closed. 

We went into the house, finally, for it had 
grown chilly outside. Auntie had laid a clean 
napkin on the corner of the kitchen table. The 
gas cast a yellow gleam and the wood range 
filled the room with warmth. The other chil- 
dren must have gone to bed. At the place laid 
for me there were soft-boiled eggs in a cup, a 
glass of milk, fresh homemade buttered bread, 
a dish of applesauce. I was ravenous. 

“Tt tastes good, auntie,”’ I said shyly. 
it here.” 

“To be sure it does, 
you do.” 


“*T like 


> she said. ““To be sure 
END 
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1, Air Conditioning — circulates 
filtered air throughout the 
coach, keeping it warm in 
winter, cool in summer. 


2. Big Picture Windows -— scien- 
tifically-tinted to turn back 
harsh rays of the sun. 


3, Foam Rubber Cushions— Mil- 
lions of tiny air bubbles, in- 
side these contoured cushions, 
cradle your body. 


4. Adjustable Easychairs—Just 
press a button, and presto! 
The easychair tilts to your 
choice of positions. 


5, Air Suspension Ride—It’s new! 
The Greyhound Highway 
Traveler Coach eliminates 
metal springs, gives you the 
world’s smoothest ride! 





That’s a pleasant 
theme song to remember 
whenever you plan a 


trip...near or far! 


Your next trip can be as carefree as 

this friendly melody —when you for- 

get driving strain, parking problems 
.and Ride a Greyhound Bus! 


Settle back in a deeply cushioned 
easychair, look out the wide picture 
windows, enjoy travel along scenic 
highway routes. At the wheel of your 
modern bus, a highly-trained Grey- 
hound driver is your chauffeur, safety 
expert, and courteous travel guide. 


Save more as you travel aboard 
Greyhound’s famous Highway Trav- 
eler Coach—with Air Suspension Ride. 
Hundreds of these coaches are now in 
service — you ride at no extra fare! 


—- 
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FREE! 


Mail to Greyhound Information 
Center, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Ill. for handsome illustrated 
map—with details on Greyhound 
Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 
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Mrs. Irene Dodd, of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


is an example of the way women can get ahead in the telephone business. 


Job right...future bright! 


Here is a familiar telephone success story. 
Since beginning as a student operator, Mrs. 
Irene Dodd has had several promotions—to 
operator in charge, supervising operator, and to 
her present position as assistant chief operator. 


Along the way she found that marriage and 
a career can go together. As she herself says, 


“Telephone work really gets into your blood. 


Every day is exciting!” 


There’s a deep satisfaction in helping people 


with their telephone calls . and in helping 


others get ahead in telephone work. 


It’s all part of telephone tradition—a tradi- 


tion of courtesy and efiiciency which makes 


sure that there will ; ilways be a well-trained 


oa force of men and women to give you 


good 


telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








A COMMUNITY PROMOTES MENTAL HEAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


“There is no formula for a good group 
leader,” Mrs. Brashear said. “But he or she 
does need poise, self-control, an open mind and 
a genuine interest in people—for the education 
in these discussions comes from the exchange of 
views itself, not from the word of the leader.” 

“Above all,’ Doctor Gildea added, ‘a 
group leader must not give specific advice. 
None of them has the training, or the informa- 
tion, to give advice in the problems of any 
particular family. The answer to problems pre- 
sented must always be the question: “What do 
the rest of you think about this?’ It is amazing 
how much good sense there is in any group of 
people who are encouraged to express them- 
selves in a friendly, accepting atmosphere.” 

The MHA list of group leaders today num- 
bers more than 60. These are the men and 
women who are available for two, three or four 
meetings a month, rain, shine, sleet or snow. 
Their backgrounds range widely. There are 
some teachers and some social workers— 
though by and large neither make good dis- 
cussion leaders because they are too used to 
being authorities. There is a sprinkling of 
businessmen who say that the discussion tech- 
niques help them in their work. And there are 
many, many “just housewives’”’—serious- 
minded, well-educated women not satisfied 
with the fund-raising jobs of other volunteer 
work or the social aspects of many clubs. 

Their training course runs about two 
months: once a week for eight weeks they 
attend the evening “school” held in the 
MHA’s spacious, comfortable office at 21 
North Taylor Street. About fifteen participate 
in each meeting and the “‘teaching,” handled 
by a paid professional, follows the same gen- 
eral lines as the discussion meetings they are 
learning to lead. 

Here they get training in talking before a 
group, an understanding of how the sharing 
of views educates, a knowledge of the ques- 
tions likely to arise, and an understanding of 
the basic principles of mental health. 

After four weeks, the group leader decides 
which of the trainees is ready for leadership. 
Usually this begins with ‘“‘recording’’—that is, 
the taking of notes during a discussion. Some 
are not ready to lead until the full course is 
up; some are “naturals” that actually need 
very little training; and some never get to the 
point where they are good leaders. 

‘*‘The poor leader cancels himself out,’’ Mrs. 
Brashear said. ‘“‘Only once in a while do we 
have to encourage anyone into other work. 
Usually a poor leader isn’t happy leading.” 

Following each discussion meeting the pro- 
gram chairman checks on how the meeting 
went, asks routine questions about the film, 
the number of people present and participat- 
ing, and deeper questions as to what the group 


THE TRUTH W 


BY BARBARA SHOOK CONKLIN 


**Bees do not gather honey 
on rainy days or when 
it is cold.”’ 


SIGN ON BEE TREE, 
Bear Mountain State Park 


Ever since pre-Biblical days 

The bee has been fit subject 
for praise, 

And all stern preachers of 
industry 


Have cried, ““Thou likewise, 
watch how the bee 


Slaves and toils with honest 
thrift, 


Strives and strains to do his 
bit, 


Surging onward ever trying, 
Never loafing or alibiing.” 
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appeared to get out of the disc 
whether any warmth was engende 
“Our aim is to modify or shape 
Doctor Gildea said. ‘“‘Upon the g 
the parents depends the behavior ( 
dren. If the parents are healthy-p 
children are likely to be healthy to 
Although the leaders train the} 
educate others, they also get a divid 
their work in the education they ge 
selves. 
“T have gained so much more j 
myself and my children,” Mrs, Al 
wife of an analyst and the mothg 
children, said. “I think the chief ¢ 
discussions do is air out your th 
eliminate your prejudices.” 
Another veteran group leader, 
Proctor, whose husband is also a gri( 
said the most important thing] 
learned was that although “‘you cor 
with a problem searching for answ 
each must find his own best ans| 
situation is unique, and what woul 
for one might be wrong for anothe| 
Mrs. Proctor and her husband, a 
turer, became group leaders after| 
discussion meetings at the nursery ( 
youngest child attended. Mrs. 
in through her interest in ment 
Others responded because of their 1 
some sort of community service. Mi 
Danysh, who gives two full days / 
well as several evenings to her job: 
the Education Committee, said 
work was more satisfying than the 
she might lead in these hours. 
“It’s hard to grasp the results of t 
work,” said Eleanore Kenney, who| 
a volunteer herself and is now exec 
tary, “but we feel its value reflected 
votion of our workers. Films dor 
arrive, projectors sometimes b 
notices don’t always get sent out, 
has a group leader failed to shoy 
The results can also be felt in 
of the people who attend these m 
woman came up to thank a group 
a meeting and, pumping her hai 
said, ““You don’t know what the 
have done for our family. My hi 
never discuss anything before- 
even conducts discussion meetin 
children!” = 
“‘They’re a real eye opener,’ anoth| 
said with feeling. “Talking makes yo) 
what you really mean—and listenij 
you understand the other person 
And a third woman summed it up} 
less others this way : “When I heard 
problems other people had I didn’ 
own were so drastic after all!” 
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But this is not necessarily ~ 
true! ; 


The bee is as lazy as I or you. 





For when the day is cold and 
wet, ( 

No nectar do the bees bees ; 

And if the sky looks a slight — 
bit gray, 

The queen. decrees, **No work 
today.”’ 


And as the rain pours down 0 
the hive, 

The bees all cozy and huddled 
inside, 

Drink honey wine from 
buttercups, 

And pity poor working men it 
between sups. 
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shadow of a doubt 
with Kotex 


{bsorbency that doesn’t fail — Kotex 
ives you the trustworthy kind of protection 
ou need. And you get chafe-free softness, 
90, for Kotex is made to stay soft while 
ou wear it. 





Tolds its shape —without twisting, roping 
pulling. That’s why this napkin retains its 
t and comfort for hours. 


Yo revealing outlines —because only 
otex of all leading brands has flat, pressed 
nds. Another important reason why Kotex 
» America’s first choice in napkins. Select 


4 . . . 
ae size best suited to you... Regular, Junior 





Not a shadow of a doubt this Kay Wynne 
coat dress by Sylvia Franklin has the ladylike 
look of Spring Fashion. In Ames’ feather- 
weight flannel, touched with white linen, 
rhinestone buttons. Also available in import- 
ed Irish linen. About $15, at leading stores. 





Made for each other— 

Kotex and Kotex sanitary belts. 

Why not buy two belts 
...for a change? 


S. PAT. OFF 


women choose Kotex than all other sanitary napkins Sia. guee 
} 













You'll be head over heels in love with the way your he 


shines and shimmers . . . silky soft, silky bright, silky 





smooth—after you’ve used new Drene. So gleaming, j 


glamorous... your silkened hair! 


New Magic Formula... Milder than Castile 


} 





Silkening magic! That’s what you'll find in Drene’s ng | 
formula! It lathers like lightning, rinses out like | 
lightning—it’s milder than castile! Magic, sheer magi 
the way this new Drene silkens your hair. Leaves it} 


as silk, soft as silk, smooth as silk—and so obedient! 


Name a ea 
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no other lather is so thick, yet so quick. 


new formula every day. 
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hether the ‘‘mother instinct” is 
yate in every woman is debatable, 
there are women who have a spe- 
| way with children. Such a one is 
(A PERROTT ROsE, but she would 
own us if we said how wonderful 
think she really is, so let her speak 
herself: “My husband, Arthur 
‘ight, and I had three children and 
took in three others who needed a 
me. These six were all grown, some 
ied, some in college, when he 
d; and I thought I had come to the 
d of the road. I wrote a book about 
these extra three triumphed over 
ficulties, and a condensation of it, 
my John, was published in the 
RNAL. I did not use the children’s 
| names, to save them possible em- 
assment, and Anna Perrott Rose 
y maiden name; but my husband 
ted perhaps most of all. I never 
pposed that without him I could 
ture to take another boy, but [ 
'—two more, in fact. Now I have 
tten the true record of another boy, 
e my husband never knew, a fright- 
and bewildered DP who lost 
fears and found his own best self 
ile leading me to regain my bear- 
is, Which for a while I had lost.” 
ightened Boy, Page 42.) 


d you ever see a dream working? 
ke a look at Mrs. Lorillard, Page 
The author is JOAN DICKINSON, 
who as Joan Younger 
has written reams of 
nonfiction for the 
JOURNAL. “My trou- 
ble with fiction is my 
characters,” she says. 
“They get out of hand 
almost as soon as they 
are named. They espe- 
cially like to argue and 
will not stick to the 
nt of the story; instead, they wan- 
off talking loudly, looking fora plot 
ha cup of coffee in it.”” Mrs. Loril- 
d doesn’t quite do that. She—well, 
“Il see. Joan’s fiction by-line honors 
husband, William Dickinson, chief 
he Philadelphia Bulletin’s Washing- 
bureau. They have four children. 


Dickinson 


believe MARION LINEAWEAVER 
he only writer of our acquaintance 
o used to be a professional skier. 
She has also written a 
half-dozen children’s 
books but is probably 
best known for her 
poetry, which has ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL 
and many other mag- 
azines. She has two 
children, a son of sev- 
enteen and a daughter 
going on fifteen— 
zhtly older than the heroes in her 
ry, Hacking Around (Page 56). But 
u will agree that only a mother— 
da good one, at that—could write 
“T still ski, play golf, swim and 
1,” she reports, “and I’m beginning 
take an interest in flowers.” Her fa- 
rite home is in Edgartown, Mar- 
Vs Vineyard, Massachusetts. 
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“How to Make My 
Orange Chiffon 
Party Pie" 


by Marie Gifford 
famous Armour 
home economist 





Party pie or family favorite... your 
crusts are always flaky and tender when 
you use Armour Star Lard. Try my 
Five-Minute Pie Crust Recipe when 
you make this Orange Chiffon pie. 





Orange Chiffon Filling. Sprinkle one 
Tbsp. gelatine over 2 Tbsp. lemon juice 
and 6 Tbsp. orange juice. Mix 4 egg 
yolks with 4 cup cold water, *4 cup 
sugar and 4 tsp. salt. Cook in double 
boiler until thick, stirring constantly. 
Remove from hot water. Add gelatine 
and fruit-juices and stir. Add 1 tsp. 
grated orange rind. Then beat 4 egg 
whites until fluffy, add 4 cup sugar 
gradually and beat to stiff meringue. 
Fold into fruit mixture and pour into 
baked shell. Refrigerate until set. Be- 
fore serving, wreathe with whipped 
cream and orange segments. 


To make single crust, measure 14 cups 
all-purpose flour, then sift with %4 tsp. 
salt. Next add 1% cup of Armour Star 
Lard and blead with flour and salt. 
Then add 21% Tbsp. of tap water. Mix 
lightly and press together. Roll out on 
pastry cloth to %-inch thickness. Fit 
into 9-inch pie pan, make high fluted 
edges and prick all over with fork to 
prevent blisters. Bake in 425° F. oven 
12-15 minutes or until lightly browned. 


You'll find it easy to make really tender 
flaky pastry if you use my recipe. It’s 
easy because Armour Star Lard blends 
quickly with other ingredients... and 
that’s the real secret of better pie crust. 
Use Armour Star Lard...the best 
lard money can buy. 

New Pie Booklet! Just write to me. 
Marie Gifford, Dept. 141, Box 2053 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Il. 
I'll send you my new 32-page book. 







America’s 
Perfect Pie 
Shortening 


Armour Star 
Lard 
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Soft-Weve is the nicer kind of tissue for today’s nicest homes 


Newer, Nicer the bathroom tinue 





you can be proud of 


Gentle as facial tissue. Women who lavish care on every 
detail of their homes choose this newer, nicer kind of tissue. 
Soft-Weve is softer, more luxurious because it’s made like 
finest facial tissue. 


Two soft thicknesses, firm and strong give Soft-Weve 
its wonderful combination of softness and strength. Be sure 
to provide this modern bathroom luxury in your home. 
Soft-Weve is another great Scott paper value for you and 
your family to enjoy. 
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Hand in His 


Hilton Village, Virginia 

Deay Editors: How would you feel if 
your doctor looked you in the eye and 
said, ‘‘ You have a cancer”’? 

When my doctor said that to me, I re- 
member trying to bite my tongue, but 
there was no feeling. My husband’s hand 
was upon my arm, but there was no 
sense of contact. It was then I learneda 
lifetime can be lived within minutes. 

“Can you leave for the hospital im- 
mediately ?”’ 

Before leaving I went out into our 
garden—alone. There were the dormant 
rosebushes with mounds of dirt piled 
high. In one border the yellow blooms of 
early jasmine and the pink of the japonica 
were competing for attention. It wasn’t 
hard to go back into the house where my 
family and friends waited in silence. Long 
ago the Master walked ina garden. It is 
as true today as it was those hundreds of 
years ago. I know, for I met Him there— 
and placed my hand in His. 

My surgeon now says I am well—and 
certainly I have every cause to believe 
him. But now the periodic checkup date is 
the most important on my calendar. And 
could I leave but one thought with you: 
Join me in this visit to your doctor. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. TEMPLE BALLARD 


THE MAGAZINE 
WOMEN BELIEVE IN 


Of the hundreds who sent for 
the JOURNAL'S 5c reprint ~Self- 
Examination for Cancer of the 


Breast” this year, twenty-six 
women have written it arrived 
just in time for them to obtain 
necessary surgery that saved 
their lives. 





We Have Met the Enemy... 


Clackamas, Oregon 

Dear Editors : Dorothy Thompson's “I 
Remember Me”’ (January) is clipped in 
my scrapbook for handy reference when 





Uncivilized? 


the screaming meemies threaten to over- 
come me. These are my “natural bar- 
barians’’—ages 144, 54% and 3%. 
Sincerely, 
DOREEN MERRELL 


Litchfield, Connecticut 

Dear Mrs. Gould: My youngest son 
was so indignant at Dorothy Thompson's 
idea of adults being his enemy or vice 
versa, he said, ‘I’m not going to talk to 
vou any more if that is how you feel.” 
Every time I hear that siren wail— 
‘Mom !’’—I know that I am wanted to 
find something lost, to solve a dilemma, 
or to provide advice which certainly will 
be weighed. 

Today's children need all the help we 
can give them. The way they are meet- 
ing their problems is an inspiration that 
often gives adults the courage to go on. 

Sincerely, 
ALMA MOORE 



































Tithing 


> Rev. Ralph L. Minker’s letter j 
January JOURNAL questioning ¢ 
contributions of JOURNAL families 
voked a lively discussion. Two 

letters, from opposite points of view 


PRO Castro Valley, Cali; 

Dear Editors : 1 would not quarrel 
the faith which only challenges y¢ 
couples to give 4 of 1 per cent of tax 
income, but I would question ¢t 
wisdom. 

I have every sympathy for ya 
couples just starting out. (We havet 
children ourselves.) But if they do 
put the tithe in their budget at the 
ginning, it will never be there. Our 
ing has increased as our salary has 
creased and I do not feel our child 
have gone without anything they nee 


Sincerely, | 
MURIEL S. BUT] 


cen Missoula, 

Dear Editor: In reading Bibl 
I find that the “tithing” menti 
the Old Testament included all 
Church support was paid out 
total collected. 

Ministers need enlightening a 
line. (I suppose Community Che 
Cross, and so on, should be,’ 
to their idea, over and above the} 

I have been active in church w 
many capacities (including ha 
finance) so if you use this letter, 
withhold my name. 2 


Magic Dress 


Per Trt 


Teacher’s pet. 


Inglewood, Calife 

Dear Editors: This dress is sevet 
five years old. My mother had it m 
for her the summer she was fifteen 
wear the first day of school. } 

The new teacher was a young, H@ 
some man just returned from the Ind 
wars—so the pupils had lots of fum 
day teasing ‘‘Grace’’ about trying 
make a hit with the teacher. She dreai 
more teasing on the way home, but 
teacher walked home with her to prot 
her. Result—they were married. |) 

Years later, when my sister was ab 
fifteen, her teacher, too, was a Vol 
man. The first Friday they had a “F 
gram’ in school she wore moth 
dress. 

Again, she was teased about pe 
attract the teacher .. . he walked h 
with her; they were married. 

Maybe one of the grandchildren } 





| 
) 










wear the ‘‘magic’’ dress at the rij} 
time. Yours, |) 
RUTH ALBERT COOP|} 
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athers like lightning — 
no other lather is so thick, yet so quick. 


® 


ilder than castile— 


28 Ges 


so mild you could use this new formula every day. 


You'll be head over heels in love with the way your hair 
shines and shimmers . . . silky soft, silky bright, silky 
smooth—after you’ve used new Drene. So gleaming, so 


glamorous... . your silkened hair! 


New Magic Formula... Milder than Castile! 


Silkening magic! That’s what you'll find in Drene’s new 
formula! It lathers like lightning, rinses out like 
lightning—it’s milder than castile! Magic, sheer magic, 
the way this new Drene silkens your hair. Leaves it bright 


as silk, soft as silk, smooth as silk—and so obedient! 





A PRODUCT OF PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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For larger cuts, 
‘“‘Canary Seed’’ Education? 3 
Chula Vista, California burns, abrasions j 


Dear Editors: Dr. Harold Dodds of 
Princeton says exactly what we parents, 
some librarians, book dealers and busi- 
ness people have found to be the sad 
truth. Children today are getting only 
half an education. 

I have a child in first grade who is be- 
ing taught about a third of the material I 
was taught. I went to the library to get 
some books to help me in teaching her 
such old-fashioned things as phonics at 
home, and the librarian told me she had 
been flooded with requests by parents for 
such books; I went to the bookstore to 
buy a primer for home use, and the sales- 
lady told me how many parents were do- 
ing the same thing. She told me several 
businessmen had been in to buy ABC 
books for their secretaries and file clerks 
who did not know the alphabet. 

At a PTA meeting I asked my child’s 
teacher about phonics. I was told that 
the first-grader cannot grasp the alpha- 
bet and its sounds. Piffle! Since then I 
have spent about twenty minutes a day 
with the child and have taught her about 
three times as many basic sight words 
as she has had in school, some numbers, 
and the sounds of the letters which she 
did grasp immediately as did my four- 
vear-old son just from listening to us! 
Should it be necessary for us to teach at 
home? Many parents haven’t the time or 
the background for doing this. 


° 
use the dressing 
I am not blaming the teachers; some- 
one foisted on the teacher colleges the your doctor uses 
ae 
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RMR, 


idea of feeding the whole family on the 

diet of the pet canary and it’s time it was 

rectified. Yours truly, 
MRS. ROBERT L. HILL 





Journal Boy Wears Well 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dear Editors: In May, 1904, Laptrs’ 
HoME JOURNALwere pictured the prettiest 
children in the country. My father was 


nsx /faty om |. TWA 


how to get ready 
for a trip to Europe 


What to take . . . Mary Gordon of TWA 
will tell you that the secret of traveling light 
is to select mix-and-match separates . . . colors 
that go together... clothes that resist 
wrinkles, wash in a jiffy, need no ironing. 
Mary Gordon’s booklet “Basic Travel Ward- 
robes” will help you be fashion-right, travel- 
right no matter where you go. 






to 


Master Robert H. Jones because it’s sterile | 
of Dayton, Ohio—then 
Z at the moment of 1¢ 


How to pack... Ask Mary Gordon of TWA 
for her leaflet on ‘Packing Tips.” It will help 
you pack in a third of the space... show you 
how to avoid repacking while on your trip. By 
following Mary Gordon’s hints, you will need 
fewer bags, be freer from clothes worries. 


How to go... Fly TWA. of course, andina 
few short hours be in Europe, where a friendly 
['WA hostess meets you at the airport 





assists you through customs . . . explains 
foreign money . . . provides shopping hints. 
In fact, TWA gives you the finest service 
abroad . . . service that makes you feel at home 
In any country. Ask your travel agent. local 





TWA office or Mary Gordon about tours that 
fit your time and budget. You'll be surprised 


how little a European trip costs via TWA. 





... And now! 





one of these, and he has never let us for- 

; get it! Let no one mention his receding 

Mary Gordon, Dept. J-54 hairline or protruding front. In all fifty 
Tra X »o T r r "eS rs i y as Be se i > 

Trans World Ai lines, 380 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. years, nothing has ple coe ee 
Sincerely, 

MRS. WILLIAM PORTMAN 


booklet . sas _ Apply 


-_ PEEASE PRINT a Another Marcia ~~ Red Cross Adhesiie 








San Pedro, California 


- oe SS a : —— Dear Editors: 1 know just how Marcia 

See Europe for $10 a Day felt, only more so. I had my thirty- ; 

Skyliner Tours of Europ Ann seventh birthday the month before I fell , 
: ZONE STATE—____ in love—for the first time and with the 


No connection whatever with Americal} 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 National Red Cross 











America’s favorite gifts—smart-looking, modern 


g-  PYREX Ware! Priced from 5¢ to $9.95. 













l',4-qt. Bread 
or Loaf Pan, 7% 


X Ovenware— ; 
Eee r Oven Cooking! 


kling, useful PYREX Ware shown 
plus 128-page “PYREX Bnge 
cookbook, in carton—only $4.99. 
her PYREX Ovenware favor- 
ely for oven use. 


ag 


=. . . 
‘America’s First Choice Fo 







e All spar 
at right, 
Recipes” 
See the many othe 
ites—made exclusiv 











Thrill Someone Special With Exciting 
NEW PYREX Dinnerware— 
16-Piece Setting Only $6.95! 


@ Beautiful, sturdy new PYREX Din- 
nerware comes in four colors... 16-piece 
setting for four, $6.95; with color bor- 
ders banded in 22-carat gold, $9.95. Also 
in open stock are new fruit dishes, soup 
bowls, bread-and-butter plates. 




















Turquoise “sane a 


a . 


What Woman Wouldn’t Love 


NEW PYREX Bakingware In Color! 
é se 5 
ae foe Bakingware dishes avail 

famingo or ]j I , 
shallow dish, 60¢; 81," ro He See 


a 8” s . round di 

Ip-at. square dish, Ish, 95¢: 
Deep Baking Casserole, $1.50: oe 2-qt. covered ae 
Dish, $1.25 "*4© oblong dish, $1.35 












IW-qt. Oblong Dish, $1.15 


8-oz. Individual Casseroles, 65c ea. 


a > Set of Four, $2.60 


Smart-Looking PYREX Flameware 
Is Sure To Please Any Cook You Know! 













i 








| @ Crystal-clear, modern PYREX Flameware 
lets you see “what's cooking.” Lock-on covers, 
stay-cool handles and hang-up rings. 


T 











Percolators Saucepans 
9-cup size, $3.95 2-qt. size, $2.75 
Double Boiler, 6-cup size, $3.45 Ily-qt. size, $2.50 







l-qt. size, $2.25 


I'p-at. size, $3.95 4-cup size, $2.75 


Color Bow! Set for mixing, 
i. baking, serving 
and storing * 






, With These 
Or Surprise Her Sets! 

| PYREX Ware : 
Gay, Color}u Set, only 


a metrigerator en 
Seca Set, only $3.50! 


{ 


@ Oven 
$3.25! Colo 





VISIT THE 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, 
CORNING, -\N. Y. 


C | 
YREX ware, a product of Costing Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


BRAND 


“PYREX’’ is a registered trade-mark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


here’s only one P 
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Dares a DOTS i connie 


Snap! its open! 
Snap! its closed ! 
ts a Snap with 





Dot Snappers are the fast-working. laundryproof fasteners that kee “Pp f 
all active sports clothes securely anchored and looking ship-shape. ‘ / 
W hen buying shorts, slacks, jackets, skirts or other separates fash- 4 
ions, look for Dot Snap Fasteners. And, for your home se wing, ask 

for the Dot Snappers Kit, with the ; 


“cyt i ; 
; 5 professional attaching tool, at 
notions counters, $1. Refill, 25¢ 


JNITED-CARR + FIRST IN FASTENERS « CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS 
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right man. Now at forty-eight I have a 
happy, healthy son and a husband who 
still brings me unexpected flowers. 

I, too, lived in a small town, taught 
primary classes, helped at home and 
dated anice, dull lad until we were classed 
asacouple and Icouldn’t get another date. 
To break the spell I went to Toronto and 
specialized in kindergarten and took a 
journalism course. There, I began to 
think I was in love with two men at 
once, neither of whom could marry 1) 
without a divorce and 2) without a new 
character. When a chance came to 
teach in Guatemala I took it. There I 
met and married Gilbert. 

My purpose in writing is to congratu- 
late you on the new series and to draw 
your attention to the fact that women 
past thirty-five may still be desirable and 
find romance. Please withhold my name 
so I can continue to seem motherly in- 
stead of grandmotherly. Sincerely, 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


Challenge to Men 


London, England 
Dear Editors: Some little time ago we 
invited your readers to join our project 
for the exchange of letters between 
Britons and Americans. We had a won- 
derful response and there are some 6000 
people taking part! But the majority are 
women. We are hoping that they will 
now encourage the men in their families 
to write to us. Do please give age, occu- 
pation, interests. Every effort will then 
be made to find a suitable ‘opposite 
number’’, though in some special cases 
there may be a little delay. 
By the way, we still have the names of 
quite a large number of women who wish 
to write to someone in America too! 


PETER HADLEY, President 
British-American Fellowship 


> Our foreign relations are still largely 
man-made, but perhaps men fail to take 
them personally, as women always do. 
Englishmen, supposedly cold, superior, 
“stand-offish,” are frequently just the 
opposite, as our own mail amply testi- 
fies. Are Americans too conventional or 
busy to respond? We want to see—and 
will forward all letters sent in our care 


promptly to Mr. Hadley. ED. 


Want a Big Family Quick? 


Bellflower, California 
Dear Editors: Most of your ‘‘How 

M4 oung America Lives’’ couples have 
children, but none has gone from one ex- 
treme to the other quite as quickly as we. 
In the space of little more than a year we 
went froma little five-room house and no 





Ready-made family. 


children to an old nine-room farmhouse 
and six boys, ranging in age from six to 
fourteen! 

We are, of course, foster parents. The 
idea for this began with the story of 
Jimmy John in the JOURNAL. Since we 
had been married seven years and still 
were childless, it stayed with me and 
simmered gently. It took a while before 
my husband, Bill, and I considered it 
seriously enough to do anything about it, 
but by the time we saw the movie, 
“Room for One More,’’ our children 
were watching it with us. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN HICKS 
>For news of Jimmy John and his 
family, see this month’s wonderful story 
of the newest Rose adoptee, “Fright- 
ened Boy”—Page 42. ED. 


Dry skin drinks 


dry skin softer and smoother at once.” 




















LADIES' HOME Joup 


this creams 
homogenized 
lanolin 


Even before a woman is 25, th 
natural softening oil of the skir 
begins drying out. Suddenly one 
day, you discover that your skin 
looks coarsened, lined, older. 

Don’t let dry skin age your face 
Begin tonight to use Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream. This special care for 
dry skin is exceptionally rich i 
lanolin—the “‘restorative”’ oil that 
keeps skin soft and supple. And 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is homo- 
genized —so its rich lanolin can 
soak in deeper, quicker. 


See quicker, deeper 
softening effects 


PRE tonto 


Dry laugh lines smooth out 


Start tonight to use Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. It is so successful in treat 
ing dry skin that more women use it 
than any other dry skin care! 


How homogenizing increases the 
lanolin benefits of Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 


Doe ~ Un-homogenized cream has 

ig Aye SI (2. coarse globules, which make it 
~ 3 pie Or - difficult for cream to penetrate 

ay x : cg to the undersurface of the skin 





_ Homogenized Pond’s Dry Skin 
BE Cream has a fine, even texture. 
: Because it is homogenized, 7 
skin can absorb this Janolin- 
richness deeper, more quickly 





EXTRA R/CH 
IN 
LANOLIN 





The Duchess of Argyll says: 
*Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is remarkable—makes 








a because wth the only sterling with “Shird Dimension B ms 


MDOES THIS MEAN IN STERLING? “Third Dimension Beauty”’* is an exclu- 

cept of design, created by famed designer, William S. Warren. Wallace 
hs are really sculptured in depth, rather than being «merely decorated 
‘faces. Wallace Sterling is modeled in all three dimensions, front, back, 
in the sides. Wallace designs, unlike others, completely encircle each 


\ 
| 


ne makes... you can actually feel the difference. 


.. create beauty never before found in sterling. Compare Wallace with 


“WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO ME?” you may ask. Well, more beauty of design 
actually goes in each Wallace pattern making it more precious, always. “How 
does Wallace compare in weight, balance, reflected lights and shadows?” may 
be your query. The full-formed sculpture of Wallace dramatizes these features 
beyond comparison . .. sets Wallace patterns apart from all others. There are 
seven breathless Wallace designs, one of which you are certain to want, to 
love and cherish forever. 
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CREATED BY WALLACE SILVERSMITHS AT WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, SINCE 1835 
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Prices for six piece place settings from $35.75 to $47.75 including Federal Tax. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.* COPYRIGHT 1954 
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ran make and serve iF: 
the very last minute! 


No cooking! Just add new Jell-O 
Instant Pudding to cold milk, and 
whip one minute. | 


Ready to eat in minutes! You can fix 
it just at dessert time. Now,no matter / 


how busy your day, it’s never too / io 


| 
‘tomake areal homemade dessert! L king f 


toss 


Oh so good! Wonderful new texture, 


light *n creamy-delicious. Nourishing [ 
> * 4 1 y s Yt rn 
for kids, too. Keep several packages \ 2 
: ; . : \ eu 
of Jell-O Instant Pu lding handy. " a 
VANILLA =—““lae 
CHOCOLATE SE 


BUTTERSCOTCH 


JELL-O 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 








A Voter’s Work is Never Done 


Two weeks after the election, Sally Kay, who 
voted for the first time in 1952, came into 
Volunteer Headquarters where a few of the 
faithful were gathering and dropped into an 
old divan someone had donated to the cause. 
Tables and chairs were disarranged and dust- 
covered; the floor was littered with old cam- 

_paign literature; a large photo of the candi- 
“date, torn in half, drooped from the wall. No 

loud-speaker blaring, no music, no phones 
_ ringing, no excitement now. 

“Well,” she said, kicking off her shoes, ‘‘our 
candidates are in. Now we can all relax.” 

“T can’t,” said her friend, Mary, who was 
busily scribbling a shopping list. “I’ve got a 
million things to do. During the campaign I 
just let everything go. The house is a mess and 
we haven’t done anything for fun in ages.” 

“The campaign was fun for me,”’ Sally said, 
“but I’m glad it’s over. Why did Mrs. Old- 
timer call a meeting, anyway? What do we 
have to do—clean up the place?” 

“Oh, let the men do it,” said Betty Wilkin- 
son. “They don’t have to hire a baby-sitter if 
they go to evening meetings.” 

“T know just what you mean,” Mary said. 
“Anyway, I’m ready to stay home every night 
for a month and catch up on my reading.” 

When Mrs. Oldtimer came in, the girls were 
deep in reminiscences of the campaign. 

“Hi,” Sally greeted her. “Pull up a chair and 

_join our victory campfire. We’re all resting on 
our laurels, so to speak.” 

“That's why I called a meeting,’ Mrs. Old- 
timer said. “‘It’s time we got off our laureis and 
Went to work.” 

“Work!” : 

“You mean politically?” 

“What work?” 

Sally said, “We won. We helped get ’em in, 
didn’t we? What more can we do?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 171 
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“Horse-drawn Cart Descending a Hill,” by Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788). 
Black chalk and stump, 10°4" x 145%”; Collection: Charles Fairfax Murray. 


S American vouth radical? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“THE high schools and colleges are infiltrated with communists.’ So 
goes the argument in some circles along with various expressions of viewing 
with alarm the radicalism of this generation. Is this true? 

Allowing for the difficulty of finding exact definitions, my impression, 
based on many visits to colleges, seminars with students and talks with 
their teachers, is that this generation of American youth is far more con- 
servative than the generation of the twenties, thirties and early forties. 

By conservative I mean that whether they lean to the right or the left 
they believe that reform is possible within the existing system, are averse to 
violence or proposals of violent implications, and are more concerned with 
security than with radical change. They are, it seems to me, less personally 
ambitious than their predecessors, less romantic and more realistic. 

Sometimes, it seems to me, considering their years, they are too con- 
cerned with security; too conformist; too realistic and unromantic. My 
generation was full of Sturm und Drang, adventurous with ideas, however 
outrageous they came to seem to ourselves in later life, and adventurous, 
also, with our own lives. We took longer chances. But the changed attitude 
of the younger generation does not argue for subversion, but otherwise. 

It is a healthy exercise for the mature to look back upon their atti- 
tudes and those of their companions in the salad days of their early 
twenties. Seeking now to recall the frames of mind characteristic of the 
postwar generation of World War I, I find that we were far more radical 
than those our age today. I speak, of course, of the young people I knew. 
They were all, like myself, university graduates. Most were heading for 
professions or higher jobs. A few were writers or artists. | do not say 
they were typical. But they were the articulate representatives of the gen- 
eration’s advance guard. What they thought today was likely to be 
thought by many more tomorrow. CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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pINeo WENTE HIS is the song of Rinso White, | 
— The soap we’ve made for your delight. 


4 X 
/) /\ It washes whiter and brighter than new 


And saves you barrels of money too. 
It’s extra rich and it’s extra kind 
And it leaves old Rinso far behind! 
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elergent -its.up to you! » 





choice; dear lady, ‘is up to you !” 


From the RINSO SONG—to the tune of “‘Boys and Girls Come Out to Play.” 





NEW! 


HIS is the song of Rinso Blue, 
Complete detergent — completely new. 
It blues your wash as it gets it clean 


It’s swell for dishes and glasses too 
This highly remarkable Rinso Blue. 





And it’s wonderful in your washing machine. 








Whether it rhymes or not, 
every word in these two songs 
is guaranteed by Lever Broth- 
ers Company to be true. And 
don’t forget, when it’s got to 
be really white, use Rinso with 
Solium — either Rinso, Soap 
or Detergent. 


BUY-LINES © 


by Naney Sasser 










AN ADVERTISING COLUMN 


LIKE TO TRY NEW THINGS and I’m glad I do .. . for 

that’s how I ‘“‘discovered”” new King-Size VICEROYS, America’s 
leading filter tip cigarette. They’re really wonderful . . . because 
VICEROYS now bring you double the filtering action to double 
your smoking pleasure! The credit goes to VICEROY’S new 
‘miracle filter which is made of Estron material (a pure, snow- 
white, 100% filter with 20,000 tiny filter traps!) . . . plus 
VICEROY’S extra length of costly tobaccos! And one puff 
proves that VICEROY’S filtering action is utterly unlike that 
of any other cigarette in the world . . . you'll notice you get 
a smooth, easy draw and the full rich taste of choice tobaccos 
... the perfect combination for a truly satisfying and enjoy- 
able smoke. What’s more, VICEROY’S filter tip keeps bits 
of tobacco out of your mouth and it’s so-o-o smooth to your 
lips. Yet King-Size, Filter Tip VICEROYS cost only a penny or two more than 
cigarettes without filters . . . so why don’t you change to VICEROYS, too, and 
double your smoking pleasure! 





OVELY LIGHTERS aren’t really a luxury . . . they’re as necessary to gracious 
L, living as comfortable furniture and attractive table settings. But, of course, pretty 
is as pretty does . . . so if you flick, flick, fick and a lighter doesn’t light, it’s not very 
practical. Chances are, however, that all it needs is a flint . . . which prompts me 
to suggest that you invest 15c in a RONSON “Five 
Flinter’ handy packet of 5 extra-length RONSON 
Flints! And be sure you ask for RONSON .. . for 
these longer-lasting, extra-length flints give a sure 
light every time! Vd also pick up a couple of cans of 
famous RONSONOL Lighter Fuel . . . its brand- 
“new patented “Switch-Spout” makes it so easy and 
pleasant to fill your lighter! Just flip it open... 
pour... and flip it closed! That’s all there is to 
it... nothing to puncture, no top to screw off or lose. RONSONOL with the new 
“Switch-Spout”’ still sells at the same low price . . » only 25c. And I’m sure you'll 
like its pleasant fragrance . . . I certainly do. So to keep all your lighters working 
all the time, get RONSONOL Fuel and RONSON Flints, today/ 





OLOR GOES TO THE HEAD this Spring . . . for Dame Fashion has found 
that sparkling, colorful hair captures more compliments than the sauciest chapeau! 
So I suggest you keep yours color-bright and full of lustrous 
lights... with MARCHAND’S Rinse. And it doesn’t matter 
whether you’re a blonde, brunette or redhead . . . one of 
MARCHAND’S 12 safe, Government approved colors (plus 
special shades for beautiful white hair) is perfect for you! 
Best of all, a MARCHAND’S Rinse takes only a few minutes 
after your shampoo but it works wonders . . . makes dull —~, 
hair sparkle with glowing beauty, gray streaks blend right : 
in like magic, and you are literally ““crowned”’ with glamorous 
glory. It washes out easily, too . . . and leaves no ‘“‘tell-tale”’ 
stains around the hair line. Furthermore, a MARCHAND’S 
Rinse removes soap film . . . keeps your hair satin-soft and a perfect darling to manage. 
Sull it costs only 25c for 6 Rinses, 10c for 2... at all Drug and Variety Stores. Try 
it today . . . all eyes will be yours tonight! 


oss) 


OW DO YOU FEEL these glorious May days . . . as gay as laughter and bright 
as the sun . . . or do sleepless nights leave you so “‘blue”’ and grouchy you want 

to snap at everyone? Well, one reason you may not be getting your proper sleep 
could be the caffein in the coffee or tea you drink. For caffein is a drug, a nerve stimulant! 
Ta ly And, while many people can take coffee or tea without 

apparent harm, for others—maybe you—it means sleep- 

) less nights, nervousness, indigestion. That’s why I urge you 
/N to drink INSTANT POSTUM instead because 






‘<~ POSTUM contains no caffein—not one smidgin! So, 

aS there’s no chance for “Coffee Nerves” to get you. You 

a save sleep and also save money for INSTANT 

ee “Rae POSTUM now costs less than a third as much as regular 

ZeSSsy coffee, cup for cup! That budget saving economy is one 

more reason for you to switch to America’s favorite caffein- 

free hot mealtime beverage. So switch to INSTANT POSTUM ... . see if it doesn’t 
result in better sleep for you! 

Pere IS A HOBBY for many women . . . because they know all the 


secrets for achieving maximum results with minimum efforts. And that brings 
me to one of my particular pets... O-CEDAR DRI-GLO, the new miracle furniture 





polish that goes on in minutes and lasts for months! All vou 
do is smooth it on, let it dry, and wipe it off. . . thanks to its 
modern, non-oily silicone ingredient, it makes furniture gleam 
like a mirror with a long-lasting “Bone Dry” shine! Dust can’t 
cling to it...and finger marks whisk off like magic. DRI-GLO’S 
“Bone Dry? shine gives furniture real protection, too . . . even 
spilled liquids can’t mar its rich beauty. And this isn’t just 
my opinion . . . DRI-GLO is guaranteed to outshine and outlast e 


any furniture 
at any Drug, 
accept this: 


polish or wax you ever used! You can get it 


Grocery, Hardware or Variety Store... or 


CEDAR DRI-GLO .. . to try before you buy. Just send 10c to Nancy 
Madison Ave New York 16, New York. 


GENEROUS SAMPLE of O-¢ 


er, 271 
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Among them I was considered rather 
hopelessly bourgeoise, and the term was in 
use by those who were not communists. I 
was, in fact, because I never could shake off 
the training of my childhood. But I gallantly 
strove to do so, since the values of my 
parents—and of my companions’ parents— 
were considered naive and quaint by those 
of my contemporaries whom I encountered 
when, in my early twenties, I reached New 
York. 

What did the bright young intelligentsia 
of the first postwar period believe or pro- 
fess? 

It was fashionable not to believe in God 
or in any divine creative force whatsoever. 
Arguing the nonexistence of God or any 
superhuman basis for morality was a favor- 
ite topic on which to hold forth in the studios, 
lodgings and apartments of Greenwich 
Village and its peripheries. 

Attitudes ranged from atheism to judicious 
agnosticism, and this among young people 
from strongly religious backgrounds. Sci- 
ence, they argued, had done away with such 
superstitions. They were not disposed to be- 
lieve anything that 
couldn’t be proved, 


such as the soul. To- | ES See eae 
COUNSELTO MOTHERS 


BY ELISE LEIDHEISER GIBBS 


day’s greatest scien- 
tists, of course, do not 
support so simple a 
rational -materialism, 
but I speak of an ear- 
lier time. They also 
scoffed at patriotism 
as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. They pro- 
claimed the only 
American idol to be 
money. The oath to 
the flag was a childish 
performance. The 
business mentality was 
the enemy of all cre- 
ative expression. Goy- 
ernment existed only 
as the ally and expres- 
sion of big business, 
and America was the 
nadir of culture. 
Sinclair Lewis had 
just written this ironic 
introduction to Main 
Street—whose_ circu- 
lation was gigantic: 


the word, 


bird, 


for flight, 


of sky, 


‘“Main Street is the climax of civilization. 
That this Ford car might stand in front of 
the Bon Ton store Hannibal invaded Rome 
and Erasmus wrote in Oxford cloisters. 
What Ole Johnson the grocer says to Ezra 
Stowbody the banker is the new law for 
London, Prague, and the unprofitable isles 
of the sea... . Our railway station is the final 
aspiration of architecture... . 

‘Such is our comfortable tradition and sure 
faith. Would he not betray himself a cynic 
who should otherwise portray Main Street?” 


ocr who could find means to do so made 
for the Paris left bank, where in the Café de 
Dome, the Rotonde, or the Closerie des 
Lilas they forgathered further to bemoan 
the coming end of American civilization, de- 
nouncing its ““‘booboisie’” so described by 
H. L. Mencken. That Mencken, like Lewis, 
was anything but a “radical,” but rather a 
man of aristocratic tastes, did not faze a 
generation who grasped in every direction 
for confirmation that American democracy 
was hopeless. 

Most of the literature of the twenties re- 
flected this mood. 

The Bolshevist revolution in Russia was 
hailed as the dawn of a new day for all man- 
kind by every young American of this type. 
Jack Reed, who died in Russia, his ashes en- 
tombed in the Kremlin wall, was their ideal 
political knight-errant, and his Ten Days 
That Shook the World the bible of the 
sophisticates, with no equally bright young 
men to contradict him. 

The communists or communist sympa- 
thizers of those days were not the dreary lot 
of today’s campuses. They were the girls 


Remember the deer-shy kiss, 

The touch of fingers light as a 

The innocent song, the need 
in the night, 

For a child is born with wings 

IKKnows in his heart the paths 

Is not for holding; do not try. 


Commit to memory the 
curving cheek, 


And smile a little whenever 
you speak. 
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with the most dates, the young mep 
tined to rise in the world, and radica 
having a wonderful time. I cannot 
that one of Yale’s most prize-decora 
dents of those days would have wri 
and Man at Yale, or a Harvard st, 
pronounced by his teachers a genius | 
Viereck) would have become then | 
ponent of a new conservatism. 

Along about this time, also, there 
spate of historical debunking to pro: 
all the founding fathers except Je 
were engaged in a conspiracy to ass 
perpetual rule of privilege. Muckre 
the exposure of villainy in high place 
the rage. 


The trade-union movement was stil 
gling for the right to organize and 
lightened were all on the side of the 
A broken head incurred in a labor ro\ 
one a candidate for higher honors 
one’s contemporaries than the posses 
a Purple Heart. 

Freud also contributed to the revoly 
ary wave, youthful readers deducit 
his works only that neurosis is the 
inhibitions; so why go crazy sup 
desires? Three 
for the living lit 

One could g¢ 
with this bey 
scope of an a 
But the first | 
War did not 
young Amer 
who went in 





to Keep Him 

the Farm After 

Seen Paree? 

The great d 
sion sobered 
body. But it 

firmed for mi 

the American sy 

was washed up. 
By this time, 
ever, and during 

_ thirties, other 

sionments had s 

The advanced 

communist gué 

gan to find ple 

flies in the f 

ointment. Few 

young and mo 

liant early procommunists retained 
faith. They either went over to the 
Democratic movement or became art 
champions of a newconservatism. 
communist or procommunist pasts t 
ardent New Dealers. Others, includin 
of those most deeply bitten by the com 
bug, found even the New Deal too radi 
opinions changed by revulsion. Them 
of communists who moved to the right 
seem quite extraordinary unless one fi 
bers that the radicals of the twentie 
libertarians—some even to 
point of license—who anticipated from 
munism more, not less, of the precious 
of liberty. 

All were anti-Fascist. The Russo- 
pact confirmed the anticommunism 0 
“renegades.’” The Russo-German wal 
the alliance of Russia with the democl 
in World War II reconverted some 
caused most to suspend—for the 
least—further criticism of the comm 
regime. And some, of course, retaine 
radicalism of the twenties and thirties. 
inclined to think that there are more 
communists among faculty members Of 
versity campuses today—holdovers fro 
radical movements of the twenties an 
ties—than there are among their stu¢ 

For this generation seems to me Vel} 
ferent from its two predecessors. Its P 
cessors were, like most youth, inf 
against their elders, who had brought) 
up very strictly. They, in turn, reared 
children with few disciplines of any | 
These children were educated by 
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ye copper makes Revere Ware the most 
efficient cooking utensils you can buy today. 
The thick copper bottoms spread the heat 
more quickly and evenly, preventing scorch- 
ing and hot spots. You save time and fuel. 
Revere Ware will grace your kitchen with 
its glowing copper and shining stainless 
steel that is so easy to keep clean and 
beautiful. There are Revere Ware Sauce 
Pans, Double Boilers, Skillets, Sauce Pots, 
Tea Kettles,Percolators and many other 
items to choose from. See them at your 
dealers. Buy Revere Ware and find out for 
yourself that copper makes the difference. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Rome Manufacturing Company Division +» Rome, N.Y. 


HERE’S PROOF THAT COPPER HAS MUCH GREATER HEAT CON- 
DUCTIVITY* THAN ANY OTHER MATERIAL USED IN UTENSILS. 


Copper & 100.0% 

| Aluminum wea 54.2% 

Cast Iron 11.9% “MEET fe PRESS” 
| Steel 11.8% ON NBC TELEVISION, 
| Glass 002% SUNDAYS 


*Taken at 100°C., the boiling point of water, 
Source: Handbook of Chemistry and Physics—34th edition. 








Mrs. Georgia Elliot, Tenafly, N. J. uses detergents regularly, yet still keeps her hands soft. 





“I wash 24,000 pieces of 
silverware a year... but I’m proud 
of my pretty hands !” 





TCs 


LOTION 


Pe 





Only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax 


Candlelight, linen and gleaming silver make 

a perfect setting for Georgia Elliot. But to keep that 
silver bright, she counts on detergents. She uses them 
to wash and polish thousands of pieces a year. 

(As many as you!) 

Detergents cut through grease efforilessly. But 


they can also rob hands of natural oils, and leave 
them rough and red. 


But not Georgia’s hands! After detergents .. . after 
any harsh soap or cleanser, she puts on pure, white 
Jergens Lotion, right way 

It penetrates instantly (doesn’t just “coat” her hands ) 
with two important softening ingredients. It actually 


Ihe ips replace necessary softening moisture. 


Neep your home detergent-bright, by all means. But 


> sure to use the world’s most popular hand « are daily 
if you want to keep your hands soft and lovable. , 


> 


Use Jergens Lotion - avoid detergent hands 
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‘““You’ve made me the happiest girl in the 
world, Henry—see that you keep me that way.” 


OURTSHIP, ENGAGEMENTS AND 

MARRIAGE, by Ernest Burgess and 
Paul Wallinwith Gladys DennyShultz, 
is an important contribution on three ir- 
resistible subjects—three landmarks in life 
closest to our feminine hearts. It is the 
work of two professors whose scientific 
findings came out last year in a more or 
less technical volume. This has now been 
rewritten in popular style by Gladys Denny 
Shultz, who, as I do not have to tell 
JOURNAL addicts, knows well how to put 
readers at their ease. (Lippincott.) 


The best book on history that has 
come in this month is, in my opinion, 
THE REASON WHY, by Cecil W oodham- 
Smith, author of Florence Nightin- 
gale. Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die. This is the story of 
two Britishers, brothers-in-law who 
hated each other; and who both 
reached the climax of their lives in the 
charge of the Light Brigade in the Cri- 
mean War. It is a picture of foppish 
England in the first half of the nine- 


% ei usr, 


teenth century; of starving Ireland, 
when the potato crop, the Emerald 
Isle’s mainstay, failed and corpses 
lay across the roadways; and of two 
vain, unsure, ruthless men... . Cecil — 
Woodham-Smith, by the way, is a 
woman. (I didn’t know it.) And how 
she can write! (McGraw-Hill.) 


“New York may not be the biggest 
city in the world, but I'll bet it’s the 
dirtiest.” . “Most of it is tumble- 
down, old-fashioned, battered and crum- 
bling.” ... ‘Merely to live in New York 
is a career in itself.” 


If you love a place—or a person— 
you're privileged to criticize. But let any- 
one else try, and you gird yourself for 
battle. It is that way with Oriana Atkin- 
son in MANHATTAN AND ME. She 
was born in New York and always lived 
there. She wouldn’t dream of living any- 
where else. But she takes Manhattan 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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‘Harvey, do you really like the 
See odes ar 
Dodgers, or is it just a pose?’ 
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BurrerscorcH SUNDAE CAKE 


Moderate oven (350°). Two 8 or 9x1” 
layer pans, greased and floured. 


21/4 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
*3 tsp. double-action baking powder 
*1 tsp. salt 
1 3/4 cups brown sugar (packed) 
1/2 cup soft shortening (such as Snow- 
drift, Crisco, Spry, Swift’ning) 
1 cup milk 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 to 2/3 cup unbeaten eggs 
*Omit baking powder and salt with GOLD 
MEDAL Self-Rising Flour. 
For altitudes over 3000 ft., write Betty 
Crocker, Box 100, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
for recipe adjustments. 


A) Pack brown sugar 
y ‘easuring cup before 


-«) Sugar should “un- 
fr} cup. 
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"3 steps we take to help you get 


EXPERT RESULTS 














Sift flour, baking. powder, salt into bowl. Add 
brown’ sugar, shortening, milk, vanilla. Beat 2 
minutes medium speed on mixer or 300 strokes 
by hand. Scrape sides and bottom of bowl con- 
stantly to guide batter into beater. Add eggs. Beat 
2 more minutes. Bake 35 to 45 minutes, or until 
top springs back when lightly touched. Cool. 


ything you bake | * 


Betty Crocker’s 


THREE STEP9O 


Day after day we test Gold Medal 
Flour with all kinds of bakings to 


insure its dependability. 


Next, we develop recipes to take 
fullest advantage of Gold Medal’s 


superior baking qualities. 


S 


Gold Medal recipes. Use these recipes... © 
so you can get expert results with & 
everything you bake. 


Then, all over the country, home- & 
makers like you kitchen test our : 





A PRODUCT 
OF GENERAL MILLS 





Frost with fluffy white cooked icing. Dribble with 
Butterscotch Sundae Glaze. 

BUTTERSCOTCH SUNDAE GLAZE... Bring to rolling 
boil in saucepan 4% cup brown sugar (packed), 
3 tbsp. butter, 2 tbsp. water, stirring constantly. 


Boil hard without stirring 1% min. Do not over- 
cook. Take from he2t. Dribble over iced cake. 
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Suit by Ceil Chapman 


THIS FREEDOM OF HOURS 





You gain extra hours when you fly to WASHINGTON ... 
hours of freedom to visit the Capitol Building, 
Washington Monument, Mount Vernon and many other 
historic shrines. Whether you're going to ‘WASHINGTON 
for business or pleasure, remember—air travel with Capital 


is dependable, comfortable, economical. Fly. a 
As b 
S—— eee 


Over 500 flights daily 
eneral Offices 


between 75 major cities Washington, D.C. 


AIRLINES 
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(which is New York), hangs it on a line, 
and gives it a good lusty beating. If you 
live in Seattle you'll enjoy this book. If 
you live in New York you will laugh out 


loud. 
e 


Another who criticizes what he’s 
fondest of is Jacques Barzun, in 
Gob’s COUNTRY AND MINE, “SA Dec- 
laration of Love Spiced With a Few 
Harsh Words.” This is a more serious 
work, from the pen of a scholar. Bar- 
zun is a French-born, naturalized 
American, privileged by this combina- 
tion of nationalities to see our coun- 
try perhaps more clearly than we see 


‘it ourselves. He is European enough to 


understand that a country of great 


HAROLD DALE 





A tornado funnel dips to earth 
near Manhattan, Kansas. 


open spaces, with floods, tornadoes 
and droughts, is bound to produce a 
different kind of civilization from the 
contained, compact communities of 
Europe. He is American enough to 
love baseball and to take a dig at 
cricket. 


Professor Barzun is one of that popu- 
lar group of highly articulate professors 
now at Columbia University, that in- 
cludes Gilbert Highet and Irwin Edman. 
His Berlioz and the Romantic Century— 
a definitive study of the man and the 
time—is a masterpiece, and this new 
work, though less probing, is brilliant 
and provocative. 


With coffee so much in the news, it is in- 
teresting to note in a U.N. pamphlet 
(United Nations Bulletin of Narcotics) 
that tea is the proper stimulant for intel- 
lectual workers, coffee for the athletic- 
minded. Or as Doctor von Knaffi-Lens so 
pithily puts it: ‘‘The psychomotor stimula- 
tion, which is not unwelcome in sport but ts 
disturbing to mental activity, is weakened 
by the volatile oils contained in tea.” 


A delightful Mark-Twainish novel 
about a small-town nine-year-old boy is 
JEFF, by Paul Hughes. During the war 
| remember reading what I considered the 
best novel about the Russian sector, Re- 
treat From Rostov. This was by the same 
Paul Hughes. What a relief it must have 
been to get back to childhood after 
Rostov! Whatafond,humorous,nostalgic 
book he has made of it! (John Day.) 


Another childhood, this one frankly 
autobiographical, is pictured in BORN 
ON SNOWSILOES, by Evelyn Berglund 
Shore. It is the incredible account of 
Evelyn and her two sisters and her 
mother, who supported themselves in the 
wilds of Alaska by trapping, hunting and 
fishing, until the girls were well over 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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My feet, ay 







Aching feet can 
lines in your fe 


@ When tired, aching wa 
every step astab of pain, et 
looks tense and drawn, 
worse, those tiny pain-lin 
soon deepen into old-le 
wrinkles ... there to stay! 


At the first sign of foot-f 
it will pay you to rub yo 
with Absorbine Jr. 


Soothing relief —fast! 


Quickly, gently, Absorb 
soothes and cools those 
spots—helps counter 7 
causing the pain—acts 

with wonderful muscle-r 
relief! 


When your feet feel bett 
feel better . . . and your fac 
it! Get a cooling, soothing 7 
of Absorbine Jr. wherever 
are sold. . 














| 
W. F. Young Inc., Springfield, 





“Gives 
fast relief 
to sore, tired 





NOW 
YOUR CHOICE 
OF 3 METHODS! 


Richard Hudnut announces 


all-new home permanent 


3 
a 


with beauty rinse neutralizer 
that guarantees hest results 


Whichever method you use. 


1. PINCURL METHOD: This pincurl permanent really takes, be- 
cause the soft waves and casually curling ends are locked in with 
Beauty Rinse Neutralizer. 


2. SALON METHOD: This is the professional way to get deep, last- 
ing, natural-looking waves and bouncy curls. And because of Beauty 
Rinse Neutralizer, there’s never any “first day frizz”! 


3. ON-CURLER METHOD: With this method you let your hair stay 
wound until dry. Beauty Rinse Neutralizer works instantly to safe- 
guard your hair. It’s the step-saving way to get firm, springy curls! 





| 


. ly wave in the 
t that gets at 

‘ry root of home 
1 nent failures 


1 them forever! $] 50 





PARIS 


PLUS TAX 


OF FIFTH AVENUE 


| 
| 
by RICHARD HUDNUT 
| 








, springiest curls! 


...With the nicest 


The most satisfactory On-Curler Method of all 
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STARBURST —brilliant turquoise and citron flash from the grey-flecked texture of the new Eclipse 
shape—a revolutionary design in contemporary dinnerware. Table for four $14.95. 


Set your table in style with this new 
color-fast...oven-safe...Franciscan Ware 


TABLE FOR 4 COSTS LESS THAN $16. 


You change your hair-do —switch your make-up —wear the new wonder 
fabrics. You move your furniture about-face, re-decorate your walls and 
windows. But is your table in a rut? Set three times a day with the same 


dishes? Perhaps you have just been waiting to find new dinnerware that’s 


right in style and color—dinnerware that’s versatile. 
You will find all this and More in this new Franciscan Ware. Here are pat- 
terns that mate with modern and blend with traditional. Interesting color 
hat harmonizes with many different table linens. Decorative serving pieces 
m double—triple— duty. This versatile Franciscan Ware has tri- 
mphed o every known test for durabflity— amazing how sturdily it 
nd chipping. Strong cleansers and intense heat in your 





‘t dim its color-fast patterns because they are 





WOODLORE — whimsical mushrooms — brown-yellow-charcoal 
rade around this sand-colored Flair shape. Table for four $14} 


‘ 





i" 


POMEGRANATE —delicately drawn on the beige-flecked Eclipse shape 
are pomegranates, symbol of a long, happy life. Table for four $13.95. 


a 
















ECHO~—festive branches in muted green, charcoal and pink on 
the new Flair shape. Table for four $13.95. 








% 








hand-applied by a new patented Franciscan process called 
COLOR-SEAL. Every pattern is color-locked right into the ware. 
And Franciscan Ware is OVEN-SAFE—you can bake in it with 
safety; serve in it with style. Shop these two pages and you 
will be surprised to find that dinnerware so smart, so durable, 
so decorative—can be priced so low. Then you'll decide that 
for style and quality —for performance and price—this new 
Franciscan Ware is exactly what you want. Buy it now at any 


leading store. 


the grey-flecked Metro shape. Table for four $15.95. 
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FRANCISCAR CHARGE oy circoine, mesean s co. Los aNceves, CALIF 


TRIO—exquisite field flowers in misty green, grey and rose, on 
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She wouldn’t dream of dressing | ____ 
without BOTH of them! 


Stopette 
and Stopatt: Stoputh, 
SPRAY DEODORANT ¥ / 
Poof Powder 


deodorant 


body powde" 


You’ve never had such a feeling 


of freshness as when you use 





these two ... together. 


\ ? First, spray Stopette, 

ea Gls the ideal anti-perspirant, 

ty : a for underarm protection. Then 
(] ; spray Poof Deodorant Body Powder 
£ to envelop all-of-you 


in fragrant assurance. 
The result is a cool serenity 
that is reflected in everything you do. 
“Even in the way you wear your clothes! 
Shouldn’t you have these famous 
Spray-Mates on your 


dressing table? 





Save 60?" 


SPECIAL SPRAY-MATES OFFER 


C Bou for only YS 


Re regular *2.35 value 

; ‘oc te pldh T rat . ‘ : ‘ 
Large sizes of both Stopette Spray 

Deodorant ($1.25) and Poof Deodorant 


Body Powder ($1.10) at a big 60c saving. Get your 
ites Packet now .. . only $1.75* This offer is limited. 
*plus tax 


JULES MONTENIER, ING. cn 
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twenty. None of them up to then had ever 
seen a town of more than three hundred 
persons and such a one only once a year, 
when they went forth to sell their furs. 


Dog sleds... bears. . . salmon. . . 
moose ... Indians . . . and wonderful 
childhood fun! (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

®@ 


The U.N. representative from Pak- 
istan, president of the 14th session of 
ECOSOC, concluded his final speech 
before that body with such a stirring 
appeal for unity that I take the liberty 
of repeating it. He alluded to the 
words of a previous speaker about the 
rising of cities on the banks of large 
rivers which led to great civilizations. 


“T also see a great city growing up on 
the banks of the East River,”’ said Syed 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 





The U.N. Building lights 


up for its anniversary. 


Amjad Ali. “This city has no moats or 
drawbridges; it has no limits or bound- 
aries; it does not fly the flag of a Caesar. 
It is not built on rock or stone but on con- 
cepts and ideologies; it is not built with 
brick and mortar but with emotions and 
feelings. It is not built with the whip and 
lash but with freedom and dignity. 
““May this open city of ideas, with an 
ever-increasing number of flags, grow and 
spread by the Indus and the Ganges, the 
Don and the Volga, the Seine and the 
Tiber, the Nile and the Euphrates, the 
Amazon and the Mississippi, the Yellow 
River and the Yalu. Let history show that 
the peoples of this century have been 
great architects of human dignity and hu- 
man freedom, great builders of material 
colossi, great inventors of engines of 
destruction which they converted to the 
uplift and happiness of mankind.” 


THE EXECUTION OF PRIVATE SLO- 
VIK, by William Bradford Huie, is the 
factual case history of an American soldier 
in World War II who was executed for de- 
sertion—the only soldier who has had to pay 
the final penalty for desertion since 1864. 
Was he sentenced to death, as he is quoted 
as saying, because he stole bread when he 
was twelve years old ? The ethics involved— 
if Army discipline can regard ethics—pre- 
sents a neat military problem told here in 
terms of a dead-end kid who never got a 
break. ( Little Brown.) 


Don’t be put off when you hear that 
a book is a “‘first novel.’? Time was 
when publishers would take a first 
novel just for its promise. No more. 
Now they are wary. They take a“‘first’’ 
only if they consider it top-notch. 
Three first novels have come in this 
spring which I would recommend on 
any count. Take notice when you see 
them on a library shelf. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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PHILLIPS’ TABL 
BRING QUIC 
EFFECTIVE REL 


IT DOESN’T PAY to tak 
chances with sour toma 
gas, heartburn, “‘fullness” 

any other symptoms of acl 
indigestion. So always carr 
Phillips’ Tablets in you 
pocket or purse—for yo) 
never know where or whe 
any of these conditions i 
liable to cause distress. A 
delightful to take as cand 
mints, peppermint-flavore( 
Phillips’ Tablets are madi) 
from one of the fastest, mos 
effective stomach neutraliz} 
ers known—and bring al i 
most instant relief. 30 tab 

lets— 28 ¢. 


PHILLIP) 


MILK OF MAGNESI 


TABLET 








Meet each 


PEN your eyes feeling very much alive — worn 
O nerves soothed, tired muscles relaxed, by deep, 
sweet slumber! That’s what the AIRFOAM-ENGLANDER 
slumber-mates promise you — for the simple reasons 
below. Goodyear, Airfoam Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


oot 





relax you completely. 





hours of deep, healthful slumber. you off to sleep. 





spring layer (2) and a staunch lower spring layer (3). 








Goop*Y EAR 


THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSHIONING 










COMPLETE COMFORT—Over half a million air THE SLEEP THAT'S THREE LAYERS DEEP — the sleepful Ce . — cl AIST OA Device! ree 
cushions to each cubic inch of AIRFOAM advantages of AIRFOAM (1) are enhanced by the famous RUSEAINEER, PRO C- TANG OMMGAI OM sinunsscervesstreicerigesrinss e719 
cradle every contour, support body-hollows, ENGLANDER RED-LINE FOUNDATION with a yielding upper 


A BOON TO ALLERGY SUFFERERS —AIRFOAM ALL-OVER SUPPORT — Supporting AIRFOAM NEVER NEEDS TURNING-for AIRFOAM LONGEST LASTING—for the AIRFOAM mat- 
doesn't develop dust, lint or fluff—or excite columns vary in width, give greatest sup- breathes with your every motion, keeps tress is scientifically molded all in one 
the common allergies. It promotes many port where most needed, literally float itself cool, fresh and sweet, plumps itself piece. There is simply nothing in it to sag, 


up when you rise! snag or break down! 
Airfoam—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Red-Line—T.M. The Englander Company, Inc., Chicago 
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Other carpeting made of nylo 
and nylon blends 









Beautiful texture, 15 stay-fresh 
colors highlight this practical blend of 







INow— see what leading designers bring you— 


Ease of care is as 


derful soft-piled 100% 





Beautiful nylon carpeting 


easy to care for...practical! 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





E » ~ gd in NYLON—one of DU PONT’S modern-living fi 








be an 


3 ocking ? 
: hed photo 
sie & Black 


Luxe 
q.ocking. 


nod have believed 


elastic 
ockings 
I look so Sheer? 


| can keep VARICOSE VEINS a secret 
 Baver & Black nylons look so much 
e fine hosiery on your legs. 





,p one but your doctor will know 
r elastic stockings. 

ei Bauer & Black nylons are so 

ryou can wear them without over- 

. till, veins won’t show through. 

| fashioned to fit smoothly at ankle 





1) because they’re fashioned, they 
riche kind of support doctors rec- 
1. Open toes to prevent binding. 
wash. Quick drying. Light and cool. 
1wonder that more women wear 






BAUER & BLACK) | 


/ylon or Cotton Elastic Stockings 


ind for free booklet ! 


- ————————— —— —-- 5 


J /& BLACK, DEPT. LH-5 
\ Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





snd me your new free booklet about varicose 
5, omfort, Relief and New Leg Beauty.” 





} Zone State 
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THROUGH MIDNIGHT STREETS, by 
Joseph W. Meagher .. . the Brooklyn 
water front, high lights and shadow, a 
man who carries destruction within him- 
self and another who is sane and happy in 
a chaotic world. (Little, Brown.) 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER, by 
David Grubb, haunting story of West 
Virginia in the valley of the Ohio, beau- 
tiful like an old ballad, strange and 
moving. (Harper.) 


THE COBWEB, by William Gib- 
son ... human relationships in a clinic 
for nervous disorders; dramatic, intense. 
(Knopf.) 

® 


If you haven’t reached the age to 
have arthritis, you may have bur- 
sitis. Anyway, there is a book: FACTS 
ABOUT BURSITIS, by William Kitay.1 
have a relative who talks a great deal 
about his bursitis, so I read into this 
book with a view to giving it to him. 
Never having had the disease, I felt 
like the little girl who was given an as- 
signment to review a book called 
Penguins. She wrote: “‘This book tells 
me more than I want to know about 
these birds.’’ (Found, like so many 
other good things, in Manhattan and 
Me.) 

e 


Memorial Duy with its sad sweet scent 
of lilac (if you come from New England) 
is just about through being a Civil War 
day. At this writing only one remains of the 
2,698,304 boys who wore the Union blue. 


U.S. ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 





Taps will sound soon 
for the last Boy in Blue. 


He is 107 years old, and the next-to-the- 
last one died not very long ago at the age 
of 104; both of them were drummer boys. 
The average age in that army was seven- 
teen. 

e 


In THE BECKONING HILL, James 
Playsted Wood has written a close-up 
story of an American family as real as the 
people across the street. This family lived 
in Troy and moved to New York. Even 
as you and I. An honest positive picture. 
(Longmans, Green.) 


MINE THE HARVEST, by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, is her last book of 
poetry. Sixty-seven poems written 
from 1939 on—a book which at the 
time of her death in 1950 she was pre- 
paring for publication. (Harper.) 


‘This book. when Iam dead, will be 
A little faint perfume of me... 


9° 












Blemishes*: ‘“Noxzema 
has helped my rough, blem- 
ished* skin look much 
smoother, clearer,’ says 
Cathy Brown, Toledo, Ohio. 
“It's a truly wonderful 
beauty cream.” 


Dry Skin: “Noxzema’s 
new beauty routine helps 
keep my dry skin looking 
smooth and fresh,” says 
Eleanor Jones, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. C. “It’s greaseless — 
does not smear my pillow!” 
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ook lovelier 


« WO days uit 


OCTORS HOME FACIAL siti. 


This new, different beauty care 
helps skin look fresher, prettier 
—helps keep it that way, too! 


If you aren’t entirely satisfied with 
your complexion, here’s important 
beauty news for you! A famous skin 
doctor worked out a different kind of 
beauty routine—with a special beauty 
cream. 
Why it’s so successful 

This new beauty care owes its amazing 
effectiveness to the unique qualities of 
Noxzema. This famous greaseless for- 
mula is a combination of softening, 
soothing, and cleansing ingredients 
offered by no other leading beauty 
cream. [t’s medicated — aids healing — 
helps skin look clean and fresh! 

Letters from all over America praise 
Noxzema’s quick help for dry, rough 
skin; externally-caused blemishes; and 
for that dull, lifeless, half-clean look 
of many so-called normal complexions. 

Here’s all you do: 


Cleanse your face by washing 

with Noxzema and water. Apply 
Noxzema; wring out a cloth in warm water 
and wash as if using soap. See how stale 
make-up and dirt disappear after this 
‘cream-washing’! How fresh skin looks and 
feels—not dry, or drawn! 


Night Cream :Noxzema supplies 
a protective film of oil and mois- 
ture—helps your skin look smoother, fresher, 
lovelier. Pat a bit extra over any blemishes* 
—it’s medicated to help heal them, fast! It’s 


greaseless, too! No smeary pillow! 


Make-up Base: In the morning, 

‘cream-wash’ again; then smooth 
on Noxzema as your long-lasting powder 
base. It helps protect your skin all day! 


It works or money back! In clinical 
tests the Noxzema routine helped 4 out of 
5 women with skin problems have lovelier 
complexions. Try it for 10 days—il you 
don’t look lovelier—return jar to Noxzema, 
Baltimore — money back! Get Noxzema 
today —40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 plus tax at 
drug, cosmetic counters. 
*externally-caused 


NOXZEMA::::. 
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Sparebots 
ight and refreshi 
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1 : either Miracle Whip 
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PD 


or Kraft Mayonnaise. 


Fiesta Salad, 
Platter 
A ( h Nn 1 € of Lu Sc10 us 
fruits—and why not 
offer a choice of dress- 


Ne w asino 
or Kraft French. 


MIRACLE WHIP 


on meena 


Miracle Sandwich 
Spread thinned with 
either Miracle French 
or Kraft French makes 
a marvelous dressing 


for seafood. 


KRAFT MAYONNAISE 


True mayonnaise at 
its inest—made of 


sibsssensesunerttcs the very choicest 


7 Padiante ] 
ingredients mixed 


| itiny smooth in 
ICE: Kraft’s own exclu- 
=e iter. You 
f ll love the de- 
Posy lightful flavor and 
cy lu» oO hness 


r & Z} Kit nen 
r D Ua NnNnaAISe. 


£ 





There's cucumber in this 
regal salad, and cream 
cheese, and Miracle 
Whip or Kraft May- 
onnaise. You'll prize 
the recipe! 


MIRACLE 
SANDWICH SPREAD 
You're missing a 
good thing if you've 
never used spicy 
Miracle Sandwich 
Spread on salads. 


Miracle Whip, 
sparked with special 
pickle relishes. Try it 
wherever you'd use 
a Thousand Island 
dressing. 


Kraft makes it of 





A dream of ama 
for luncheon! | 
the deluxe € 
Salad with rich 
Mayonnaise, 0) 
Miracle Whip.| 





KRAFT OIL 


You who make 
your own French 
dressings will ap- 
preciate this won- 
derful Kraft ‘‘all- 
purpose’”’ O7/. Your 
recipes will win 
even higher acclaim 
because it blends so 
well with other in- 
gredients for satin 
smooth results. 
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— 


just-night KRAFT DRESSING }or euoryth 

















Kraft Mayonnaise or 
Miracle Whip gives 
velvety richness to the 
mold. Serve with 
Miracle French if 
desired. 


MIRACLE FRENCH CASINO FRENCH 





h 














. SO it Robustly seasoned % ee New Casino has a 
Sjafate, with onion and gar- ot ¥ : most intriguing 
) most lic, Miracle French 7 CASINO... ' flavor—somewhat 
~-ench is the liveliest of ’ FRENCH sweet, somewhat 

Pr Of- Kraft’s three French DRESSING gic y- ee 
Pile. If dressings. Try , TT fine on fruits. It 
oamily, brushing it on ba BRA takes twelve differ- 
dren, meats before you Bf aon ent seasonings, in 
i broil or bake them, Mtl most precise pro- 
Ci) dress- and to marinate portions, to get 
"i auvor! 
“French the cubed potatoes that special flavor! 
y tprise. for potato salad. Try Casino soon. 
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IX AND 


pov EASY TO 


SURE! FO (PLEASE... 


le look what we have for your party menus! A whole 
parade of lush and lovely salads . . . and the dressings that 


will make them sure-fire hits. 


You never have a worry when you let Kraft make your 
dressings. There’s such a wonderful choice to draw on, 
a range of delightful varieties that pleases every taste. 
Kraft’s famous Family of Dressings includes the finest of 
Mayonnaise, the most popular of all French dressings, 


and the one-and-only Miracle Whip. 


So pick your salad dressings from the Kraft shelf at 


your grocer’s. No fuss, no worry—and you're set for 


compliments! 





Kraft Saiad Dressings ¢ 


i recqj a 
\ r 
\ . I9€stions f,, ! thes 
/ YOur fo Party Menus to é Salads 
e Ore ; * Too 
eo e in rq t's re free 
x 97. « Chic ft Kitch : Salads 
“go ae fCipes 


also available in Canac/ 


en 
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6-PIECE SETTING OF 


SILVER WHEAT, $32.50, INCLUDES LUNCHEON KNIFE AND FORK, SALAD FORK, CREAM SOUP SPOON, TEASPOON AND BUTTER SPREADER. 


3-PIECE STARTER SETTING, $17.35. 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE 


LADIES' HOME 


20% FEDERAL TAX 


THE NEW AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN STERLING 
... SILVER WHEAT” BY REED & BARTON! 


The first sterling pattern created forthe 
new Americana trend in design takes 
brides by storm—costs on ly $17.35 for 
knife, fork, teaspoon. 

“Silver Wheat” is the first sterling pattern to ex- 
press the dynamic trend which is revolutionizing 
American taste—the new Americana | ook. “Silver 


Wheat” is highly « 


time, exquisitely 


ontemporary and, at the same 


beautiful. A brilliant marriage 


of modern and traditional. Notice the lovely 


wheat motif — heart-warming symbol of abundant 
harvests and good living. Notice that the design 
is placed in mid-handle. See how new this looks. 

“Silver Wheat” sterling will never go out of 
style. It will always be available. And nothing 
could give your home “greater distinction. For 
“Silver Wheat” was designed by Reed & Barton, 
the great New England silvermasters who make 
fine sterling for America’s first families. 

Ask your silverware dealer about convenient 
payment plans. For free illustrated pattern folder, 
write Reed & Barton, Dept. J42, Taunton, Mass. 


Marlborough 
$31.75% 


Burgundy 
$36.50% 


Four other great Reed & Barton p 


Classic Rose 
$33.75* 


Francis I 
$39,75* 
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oung drivers learn Sood road habits 


Traffic Responsibility 
By MARGARET HICKEY 


Community youth organizations do not always 
reach the teen-agers who have the “best chance” 
of being picked up by the police, according to 
Dr. Walter C. Reckless, of Ohio State University. 
The way to fight juvenile delinquency, says this 
expert on criminology, is to form hot-rod clubs with 
the help of city officials—but giving ‘“‘youth a lot to 
say”’ about the clubs. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, the locale of this month’s Public 
Affairs feature on teen-age traffic safety, shows that 
hot-rod clubs are one practical and positive approach 
to juvenile delinquency. Glen Cove, Long Island, 
police also successfully organized an official Hot 
R@@ Association to make the sport safe and re- 
spectable. The youngsters have a “drag strip” where 
they can race one another without getting into diffi- 
culty with police officials. The police chief’s report 
is favorable: “The boys are all so busy putting 
motors together and taking them apart they don’t 
have time to get in trouble.”’ And the club president 
added, ‘““We don’t have the money, either. When 
seventy-five cents will buy me the motor part I need, 
why should I waste it in a gin mill?” Similar re- 
actions were reported from Los Angeles, where 
a hot-rod gang recently expelled two members for 
unsafe driving—more quickly than the police could 
have found out about it. 

In nearly 10,000 high schools throughout the 
country, young people are learning about their re- 
sponsibilities in our motorized society through 
behind-the-wheel training and driver-education 
courses. Good attitudes toward driving are devel- 
oped best through group activity, educators have 
found. Respect for law, fair play, and co-operation 
should be taught early in the home and emphasized 
in elementary grades because many youngsters drop 
out before high school. In Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and Delaware, studies made by state departments 
of education, in co-operation with other official 
groups, showed that school driving instruction re- 
duces the accidents and traffic violations approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

Teen-age traffic courts are another way of cutting 
down on violations and helping young people 
become better drivers. In Baltimore, Maryland, 
court opens on Saturday morning with a film on 
safe driving. Nearly every defendant attends with 
his parents. Then each case is given a fair trial be- 
fore a city magistrate. If the case merits probation, 
the errant driver is ordered to report to traffic- 
education classes twice a month. Results: of 985 
traffic violators on probation, only 34 per cent are 
repeaters; teen-agers finish their probationary 
period better drivers than when they first faced the 
court; parents are taking more interest in the teen- 
age drivers. END 


2 at School Safety Institute 


Ir was a Saturday morning, but the classrooms of Walnut Hills High 
School in Cincinnati, Ohio, were filled with young people. In Room 112 
a redheaded boy waved his hand. ‘‘Why do people always blame a teen- 
age driver in an accident?” he asked in a quiet, serious voice. ““A cop 
comes along and says, ‘You’re a teen-ager—you’re at fault.’ Are we 
really such bad drivers?” 

This was a question for Lt. Arthur Mehring, who was sitting on a 
classroom chair in a circle with thirty students. A member of the High- 
way Safety Patrol, he had helped organize four official hot-rod clubs for 
teen-agers. The blond, tanned police lieutenant even admitted owning a 
“souped-up” jalopy himself. “I think teen-agers are good drivers,’ he 
answered. “‘But they like to speed—and take chances. That’s why people 
are quick to blame. Actually they cause only a small percentage of all 
accidents. If you show your parents and police officers you have a good 
attitude, they'll have more confidence in your driving.” 

“TI guess I’ve had the wrong attitude,” a dark-haired girl admitted. “I 
wanted to drive last year before I was sixteen because all my friends were 
driving. Sure, I knew it was against the law. But I thought my parents 
were cruel because they wouldn’t let me.” 

“About this speeding,’ a boy in rolled-up blue jeans spoke up, “I 
think the girls are a lot to blame. The guys show off for them—especially 
the ones with hot rods. If the girls wouldn’t pay any attention, all that 
would stop.” 

Comments such as these are heard every year when nearly 600 
students from 65 high schools in Cincinnati and nearby areas get together 
to talk about traffic problems as well as fire, home and recreation hazards 
in the High School Safety Institute. What they have to say really hits 
home. At the end of the hour-and-a-half discussion on traffic, which 
everyone agreed had been too short, a boy ina letter:man sweater said, 
‘My parents are always telling me not to do this and not to do that when 
I’m driving. It kinda went in one ear and out the other—until today, 
when I heard the same thing from other teen-agers.” 

The Safety Institute, conducted by the Greater Cincinnati public and 
parochial schools, grew out of a Cincinnati CONTINUED ON PAGE 188 
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There’s a technique to squeezing into a parking space — 
and this teen-ager is figuring it out with the aid of a toy car 
and her driver-training instructor at a Cincinnati, 

Ohio, high school. Then when she gets behind the wheel 

of the real car, she will know exactly what to do. 
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Here’s a brand new way to keep your money. The ingenious 


t 
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igic Purse” 


that you'll find only in a Buxton has an outside coin 


through which you drop money safely inside. The bill 


yu slip out bills one at a time without unfolding purse. 
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ws for photos and cards, too. Rich. soft leather 


een. $5.00. Other French-Folds* $3.95 to $10. 
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US TAX 
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. May is the month I wish to keep. The tide of living flows into 
| gardens and yards, and every moment is something to cherish. 


Y special love is the lilac. I suppose 
ever came back to this world as 
kind of plant, it would be as a lilac. 
incoln, I think. Or would it be bet- 
to be a white lilac, with those lacy 
vite jade blossoms shining against the 
Gp green pointed leaves? 
|} sometimes think heaven must have 
a@ice picket fence with lilacs leaning 
cr it, and there they bloom forever! 
ite lilacs, white and purple lilacs 
milk-glass jar make a whole room 
liely to look at, fine to smell. Add tall 
te and purple tulips for real drama. 
dollyberry Red, having had a good 
Ss: mpoo this morning, went off to sleep 
spped in a warm towel. How Irish 
$_ was, standing in her bath and taking 
tative bites of the warm water! In any 
sual circumstances the Irish are 
s/denly grave, self-contained, curious. 
‘en they figure it out, they are wild as 
Ng birds. 
ll the dogs are due for baths and 
oshing. A good shampoo protects 
fil fleas, clears winter dandruff from 
C ts, and finishes off that April mud. 
08 really likes to be clean, too, feels 
‘Tespecting with a shining groomed 
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fost of the garden planting comes 
ny, and such an excitement. There are 
t rows laid out in the moist friable 
e}h—I love that word ‘“‘friable,” it 
j) describes the feel. Jill follows her 
Siitched string, carefully sifting the tiny 
Sls into their new home. Smooths the 
d) carefully over. Suddenly in the clear 
Sing light she has the look of a pio- 
Ni woman, for even so our garden was 
P ited in the beginning. Jill, however, 
M ld not be caught dead in a sunbon- 
n 

rom the little hard pellets come our 
»s of luscious melting-sweet vege- 
tiles, come the stocked freezer, the 
ms of jars glimmering in the fruit 
© ur. It is hard, backbreaking work to 
fe vegetables, but the crisp lettuce, 
tl slim waxy beans, the delicate ruddy 
© ots—these are wonderful. Not to 
N\ tion the rosy new potatoes—and 
tl'sweet corn—joy to come in every 
h dful of seeds. 


c 


When wind and sun are right, IT 
rush the blankets to the line. They feel 
the spring, too; they swing on the line, 
puff their cheeks, kick up their hems. It 
is a very simple joy to be able to hang 
blankets on the line, but a lovely one. 

In the evening, when I am miserably 
sewing fresh binding on the most faded 
blanket of the day, Jill is happily paint- 
ing pill bottles. Our new Audubon bird 
book is responsible, for red, it appears, 
is the hummingbird color, so the pill 
bottles are all getting very red now and 
sugar water goes in them, so we may in 
summer have a flock of hummingbirds. 

Sometimes I think we were leisured 
women before birds came into our lives. 
Now never a blizzard but we are sally- 
ing forth to fill feeders—and the squir- 
rels eat in a trice all of one helping— 
never a spring day but we are adding 
sunflower seeds to the ration. I won- 
dered this winter whether we were 
changing the habits of birds, for the 
ground feeders like juncos all took to 
perch sitting for the peanut butter! I 
would hate to disrupt the habits of mi- 
gratory birds, but they just decided to 
be chickadees in practice. 

We keep right on feeding the birds 
all year round. Few things are more 
satisfying. It isn’t much work to fill the 
feeders, put out grit and bread crumbs 
and grain, when your yard is filled with 
the beauty of flight and the mystery of 
bird song. We discontinue suet the end 
of April, as presumably the birds get in- 
sects from then on, and melting suet is 
rancid and unpleasant. 

Most of our birds, we suspect, line 
their nests with golden or black or 
white cocker fur mixed with a little 
mahogany from the not-so-shedding 
Irish. But one day last summer a pair 
of song sparrows worked feverishly to 
take out the laces from Jill’s tennis shoes 
which were drying on the terrace. We 
rushed supplies of yarn and string out, 
but never mind, they went back to work 
on the laces. 

Now guests drive out for a weekend of 
spring sun and flowers, and appetites 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 


JILL 





She stuck in her thumb, 


And pulled out PINK PLUM 


And cried, “What a smart girl am I!” 


Smart girl, indeed! For what could be 
more tempting to the lips than the sun- 
ripe, sun-sweet color of fresh plums? 
And what more effective accent to the 
whole new range of Paris blues, off- 
pinks, charcoal and black? (Nice, too, 
to know that Cashmere Bouquet’s 
Pink Plum stays pink, stays on—for 
hours—without re-touching!) 


7 Cover-Girl Colors AOL 


cashmere 


Conover girls pick Cashmere Bouquet 





<3 ea 
“We teach our Conover School stu- 
dents how to use Cashmere Bouqu:! 
Indelible-Type lipstick. They apply, 
splash cold water on their lips, then 
blot. The color clings for hours!” 


Qondy Tones (“Snover”) 


Director Conover School 


E~ bouquet 


INDELIBLE-TYPE LIPSTICK 


Super-Creamed to Keep Your Lips Like Velvet 
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By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Ps 


Marriage starts well when you have used the engagement period wisely. Talking frankly then can save trouble later. 
1 S 5 » e 


Engagement Doubts 


months ago, but I’m just beginning to 

realize what a big step marriage is. Some- 
times I wonder if I should go through with it. 
What worries me most is... ” 

This girl’s doubts are not the same as the 
emotional outburst suffered by many brides 
just before the wedding. “Bridal jitters,” how- 
ever distressing, are often no more than a re- 
action to the nerve strain, excitement and fa- 
tigue of the wedding preparations. 

But many girls, lighthearted during the early 
stages of engagement, become uneasy as the 
wedding day approaches. Often doubts arise 
from inadequate planning and discussion, and 
can soon be resolved. But if not faced squarely 
now, they may lead to serious trouble later. 

Here are the “engagement doubts’? most 
commonly discussed by girls who talk or write 
to us: 

I’mnot sure my parents approve. Perhaps they 
haven’t hada chance to decide. Naturally, they 
are reluctant to entrust your happiness to a man 
they hardly know. It’s up to you to see that they 
have opportunities to get well acquainted, to 
observe his character and personality, and to 
learn something of his background and future 
prospects. 

If they still raise objections, find out why. 
They may feel that you are too young, or that 
you should first complete your education or 
other training. Perhaps they are disturbed by 
inadequate living arrangements, the demands 
of his current work schedule, or other practical 
problems. If their worries concern temporary 
circumstances, postponement may be the 
solution. 

My parents don’t like him. If he has many 
friends and is generally liked and respected, 
conceivably they are prejudiced. Even so, their 
disapproval will impose a strain on your re- 
lationship. You two must do your utmost to 
win them over. 

Nor can you afford to disregard their opin- 
ions. Your standards, tastes and beliefs were 
shaped by them. Though you doubt it now, it’s 
possible that in the future you will agree with 
them. 

Am I ready to settle down? Probably not, if 
the question troubles you. Parties, dances and 
the attention of men friends play little part in 
marriage. If you dread giving them up, you are 
not ready to become a wife. 

Our plans are so indefinite. Absorbed in the 
excitement and romance of their new relation- 
ship, some couples neglect practical decisions. 
Yet an important function of engagement is 
making plans for the first year of marriage, in- 


( Jn plans for a June wedding were made 


cluding living quarters, financial arrangements, 
and a tentative budget. If there’s a question of 
the wife’s working, now is the time to decide it. 
Settling these matters in advance may relieve 


your parents’ anxiety, as well as your own. 


I am worried about his... If the quality you 
object to has not been modified during engage- 
ment, then face the fact that you will probably 
have to live with it. Superficial flaws (untidiness, 
lack of certain social skills),even thoughannoy- 
ing, need not disturb you if you are reasonable 
and tolerant. But any pronounced lack of self- 
control, such as excessive drinking or ungovern- 
able temper, is a serious warning. To disregard 
it, or to rely on marriage to correct it, may 
prove disastrous. ' 

Am I really in love ? \t isn’t easy to evaluate 
your true feelings. But recalling the way your 
relationship has developed may help. Have you 
seen him frequently under a variety of circum- 
stances, without quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings? Have your affection, respect and concern 
for his welfare increased? Your ease in sharing 
and confiding? Are you proud of him? These 
things may not represent your idea of romantic 
love, but they have a great deal to do with mar- 
ried happiness. If your answers aren’t reassur- 
ing, take time to be sure. 

Not all brides go to the altar with doubts. 
Long before the wedding day, the insightful girl 
has faced her uncertainties. If they are serious 
and she cannot resolve them, she is realistic 
enough to postpone marriage until the difficul- 
ties are cleared up. The same good judgment, 
courage and sense of purpose which begin her 
marriage auspiciously will keep it happy and 
serene, even though new problems arise with 
the passing years. 


Ask Yourself: 
What are My Husband’s Faults? 
No one is free from faults, but occasionally a 


wife thinks that her husband has more than his 
share. In the following list, check once those 


faults which your husband has that do not bother 


you. Check twice the ones that upset you or hurt 
your marriage. 


My husband: 
l. Is hard to cook for. 
2. Is jealous of me. 
3. Is argumentative. 
4. Chooses friends poorly. 
5. Is quick-tempered. 
6. Respects conventions too little. 
7. Is nervous and emotional. 
8. Prefers amusements I don’t like. 
9. Is less religious than I wish. 
10. Complains too much. 
11. Has interests and hobbies I don’t 
like. 
12. Is easily influenced by others. 
13. Criticizes me. 
14. Is selfish and inconsiderate. 


The average wife married more than ten 
years single-checks three faults, double-checks 
one. If these differences of faults were not evi- 
dent during engagement, is it possible that you 
may have helped bring them about? 


Can a Wile be Herself? 


Rees a young wife sought our help in 
\ dealing with what she called her “sub- 
merged personality.” Though her husband 
loved her and had never sought to dominate 
her, she had taken the point of view that a wife’s 
assertiveness would disrupt married harmony. 
Now, after two years of trying to conform to his 
every wish, whim and opinion, she felt her in- 
dividuality was disappearing: 

“I’m afraid our relationship will disintegrate 
unless I’m something more than a rubber 
stamp. But can a wife remain herself, and still 
be closely identified with her husband?” 

Certainly a wife has a right to be herself. So 
has a husband. To deny it affronts human dig- 
nity. Most counselors would agree that both 
must retain their individuality if either is to 
remain happy and satisfied with the marriage. 

To be sure, it is vital to agree on fundamen- 
tals. Basic differences in attitudes, beliefs and 
goals prevent lasting harmony. Unless husband 
and wife are understanding and co-operative, 
discrepancies in age, education and religion 
may be troublesome. 

Nor is either partner entitled to maintain in- 
dividuality at the other’s expense. A wife’s 
bridge games or committee meetings should not 
disrupt the family’s schedule; nor should a hus- 
band’s golf matches absorb all his leisure. In 
any partnership, the members are mutually re- 
sponsible for the success of their undertaking. 
The obligations of marriage must be fulfilled 
ahead of individual wishes. 

But no reasonable man wants his wife to be- 
come a colorless drudge. With a little thought 
any resourceful woman can find ways to express 
herself without neglecting her role as wife. 

Cultivate mental alertness. Books and maga- 
zines offer ideas and information as well as en- 
tertainment. Why not read intensively in some 
one interesting but unfamiliar field? 

Pursue a hobby. An unpretentious activity 
can be a creative outlet, and a tonic to morale, 
if you take pride in it. Work to improve some 
particular skilk, whether needlework, garden- 
ing or photography. 

Widen your outlook by independent social 
activities, and by occasional contacts with 
friends outside your immediate circle. 

Confide in your husband. Suppressing your 
inner thoughts and feelings is a denial of self; 
sharing them with him is both a form of self- 
expression and a way of truly identifying. Mar- 
riage should enhance the personality of both. It 
can and will, if you learn how to share. 


Do You Agree? 


Do more wives than husbands like to be 
“on the go’? 


Yes. Contrasted with “‘stay-at-home” mates, 
twice as many wives as husbands prefer to be 
“on the go.” 
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UTENSILS WITH COLOR 
THAT CAN’T TARNISH 


These truly magnificent cooking utensils are de- 

signed to give superb cooking performance and 
to add beauty to your kitchen! 

Hallite utensils are made of anextra-hard, du- 

rable alloy, even to the copper-colored covers 

) that won't tarnish. This special alloy spreads 


heat with amazing soeed—up the sides and over 
the cover, as well as across the bottom. The 
| whole utensil cooks the food, without scorching. 


Two transparent leaf* hangers are included 
with each utensil, so that you can arrange them 
like pictures on your wall 
) It's a cinch to keep Hallite brilliantly bright— 
} and the years will prove that they are styled 

not only for beauty, but for constant use. You'll 
always be proud of Hallite. 


ONLY WEAR-EVER HAS HALLITE 


Designed by 
Lurelle Guild 











Your choice: 3% qt. Covered Sauce Pa 
(shown left); 21% gt., and 1% qt. Covered H 
Sauce Pans 1034" and F 
8" Covered Fry Pans. 
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soy? | ° 


or to be your date for the club dance, 







that he’d like to come to your party, 


a girl should know 


these secrets. 





You may quote me he said: 


“The best party I ever went to was a dinner party 
before a formal. There were about five couples and 
everyone knew everyone else real well. We played 
records, ate a real good ham dinner, danced awhile 
and then went to the formal.” 

“A certain New Year’s Eve party sticks in my 
memory. We played all types of games—table tennis, 
cards and guessing games. Then we had a buffet sup- 
per and danced.” 

“Everyone just.sat around the fire singing and cook- 
ing his wieners. When we finished eating, we played 
some games that had been arranged beforehand.” 


The male consensus 


According to some high-school reporters who 
questioned their male classmates on party practices, 
boys don’t think you have to be going steady before a 
girl can invite them to a party or a dance. “‘It helps if 
you've dated at least once,’’ a spokesman said, ‘“‘but 
just knowing a boy from church or school is O.K.— 
Just as long as we know each other well enough to 
have something to talk about!”’ 

Boys admit they feel more wanted—that’s the 
word they used!—if they’re invited by one girl rather 
than a group, and by telephone or in person. The only 
drawback to the person-to-person approach, though, 
is that, “If she asks you in person it sometimes puts 
you on the spot to know if you’ll have the funds or 
not, and I kinda hate to have to hit Dad for it all the 
time. If it’s a written invitation, a fellow gets a 
chance to check and then let the gal know.” 

The boys agreed, too, the most awkward time at a 
party or a dance is the beginning. ‘You feel so silly,” 
one boy said, “if you come in with a new girl and every- 
body watches you.”’ They suggested that everybody 
try to come in groups and that the hostess have an ice- 
breaker started, or a table tennis game, or even last- 
minute party preparations that she needed help with! 


[ 

In lowa they call it “grouping,” in Wisconsin 
they call it “bunching,” and in South Dakota they 
call it “dividing into girl chin fests and boy scheming 
groups but all over the country, boys are anti- 


parties that are so carelessly planned that they splinter 





into little groups of people “who just sit around wait- 
ing for the party to end.” 

Boys complain about the “lack of variety” in 
games played at most parties. They told us they do 
like paper-and-pencil games, although charades and 
Twenty Questions are tops. Stunts, prepared by 
several of the guests beforehand, are fun too. And 
boys say it isn’t true that they don’t like to dance. “If 
there’s a selection of danceable music, sure.”” Dance- 
able music? “Waltzes and fox trots.”” Although boys 
do like jazz and the fad dances (Bunny Hop), when it 
comes to a smallish party or dance, they like to waltz. 
“Everybody knows how to waltz, so you can ask any 
girl.” What better reasoning? 

FOOD, as no one ever doubted, is the high 
spot of any boy-girl party. Many boys reported that 
they liked dinner parties, especially barbecues and 
roasts outdoors, and “mostly eating” parties before 
or after a school dance “‘best.”’ 

Boys like buffet style “because then no one 
knows how much or how little you eat.” And prac- 
tically the only kind of refreshments not listed as a 
favorite were “‘tiny wee sandwiches” and “anything 
messy or sticky—especially when we’re dancing too.” 
Favorite favorites: chocolate-chip cookies, cookies 
with frosting, cake, pie, potato salad, ham-salad 
sandwiches, barbecued ribs, fried chicken, ham, 
turkey, hot dogs and hamburgers. 


“She should keep the party rolling.” 

“The ideal hostess,” says a deep-voiced male, 
“should set a good example for her guests. She should 
never turn to her guests and say, ‘Well, what are we 
going to do?’ or put off a guest in order to finish a 
dance, or concentrate on her boy friend and neglect 
the group, or constantly remind her guests that she 
needs to keep the house clean.’’ We agree. 
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The party perfect: a blend 


of food, fun and friends. 












Now is the time to give a party, an unforget- 
table one. For sharp ideas for themes and games, 
read Sub-Deb Booklets: 2210, Let’s HAVE A 
PARTY; 2254, It’s A DaTE FOR A PARTY; 1376, 
Parties TO Give; 1515, FUN OuTpoors; 2307» 
Dance Dorn’s; 1303, Let’s DANCE; and 1377, 
GAMES TO PLAY. Booklets are ten cents each 
(send stamps). Send orders to Reference Library, 










SUB-DEB 
Edited by 


The Mostest Hostess 


“To give her guests a good time a girl should 
give them a lot of good food. I remember a horror of 
a party where the hostess made everyone bring his 
own eats!” was the comment of a Southern gentle- 
man (?). Enough said? 

Even boys, however, aren’t content to sit around 
all night eating, so plan a well-balanced party that 
includes ice-breakers, active games (charades), pen- 
and-pencil games, dancing, refreshments and group 
singing—*Good-night Ladies”! 

Follow this advice: “The hostess should be en- 
thusiastic about her own party.” If the house is 
cleaned, the pop ordered, and the sandwiches made 
ahead of time, you can relax and enjoy your guests. 
Another word or two about guests. If you're 
troubled by a show-off, give him records to sort or 
pencils to pass, then if he persists, ignore him and 
remove his audience by giving them something else 
to do; a starry-eyed couple can be prevented from 
starting a trend by asking the girl to help you in the 
kitchen, or by changing the records from sweet to hot; 
a wise guy will stop trying to run the show or lead the 
opposition if you occasionally listen to his good ideas 
or if you organize his straight man for barbershop 
harmony, or rug-rolling-back for dancing; the shy 
ones can be coaxed from the wallpaper if you never 
ask them to perform first, but save their roles for the 
last—and not dish-drying either! For a good party 
often ends in the kitchen with everyone pitching in 
to leave “the place the way they found it”—so parents 
will say yes to another! 
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_ For mammas and daughters, too... | 


a caution about cottons! 






















mple, sosmart! A ribbed cotton So sad, so shrunk! Let this be a les- 


Terrific for teen-agers! A cotton Tragedy for teen-agers! Shrinkage 
with the new collar treatment son...never buy the handsomest cot- sheath with cover-up jacket. Sonew— _ can ruin the looks of the best cotton. 


ae 


ah makes the blouse an integral ton without checking to see if it’s the straight cut of the jacket. So young Peek at her outfit now—and promise I 
of the costume. And, of course, a _trade-marked “Sanforized.” Then you —the contrasting trim. A perfect all- yourself you’ll never buy anything but i 
zht ’n’ narrow skirt! know it can never shrink out of fit. around outfit for a busy teen! a “‘Sanforized” cotton for ever after! 









5 1 smile Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of itstrade-mark “Sanforized,” adopted 
wi ly pretty for a glamour gal of Pretty awful fora girl, 4 or 40! Shrink in 19380, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage require- 
A “irly, printed cotton jumper with age is always unpleasant a eee always ments. Fabrics bearing the trade-mark “Sanforized” will not shrink more 
peilwhite tailored blouse! This out- avoidable. If the cotton you buy is than 1% by the Government's standard test. 


iW ld make a marvelous “‘mother- marked“ Sanforized”’ you know shrink- 
id-|ughter” duet, too! age horrors can never happen to you. 
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h, nothing for you to do. 





| Ask your Electrolux representative about the exclusive Control Dial 


Now you actually dial your Electrolux” Cleaner to the exact cleaning needs of your home 


lis is the ‘‘pop-out”’ cleaner you’ve heard 
);... the greatest invention in home clean- 
-jace the vacuum cleaner. ‘There has never 
anything like it for convenience and effi- 
ry. Just think! Where all other cleaners 
-uction power when they are not emptied 
ehetly the right time, the New Automatic 
srolux Cleaner can’t lose its remarkable 


sing ability ever! 


sagine! A Cleaner With a “Brain”! 

never have to think about emptying the 
+Electrolux because an automatic “‘brain”’ 
ys for you. The “brain” knows exactly 
the dirt should be emptied and then 
yesit... automatically. That’s why the 
yElectrolux—and only the New Electro- 
-can never get too full, never get “lazy,” 


never waste your time! It’s the ONLY cleaner 
that keeps getting dirt deep down in the bot- 
tom of your rugs, no matter how much dirt 
you pick up! 


Never Before Such Easy Cleaning! 


There are many more wonderful features no 
other cleaner offers. The remarkable Control 
Dial, for example, actually custom-adjusts the 
New Electrolux Cleaner to the exact cleaning 
conditions in your home, so you get high effi- 
ciency no matter what surface you may be 
cleaning. You save steps because all the clean- 
ing tools can be with you all the time. All 
rooms on one floor in the average home can be 
cleaned without changing the plug! You can 
have a cord that stays out of your way be- 
cause it winds itself up . . . automatically! 


SOLD ONLY ON 
HOME DEMONSTRATION 


by your local Electrolux man 


The New Automatic Electrolux is guar- 
anteed by the Electrolux Corporation. 
Only a Bonded Electrolux salesman 
(who sells only guaranteed Electrolux 
Products) can show you this new in- 
vention. Don’t buy any cleaner until 
you see it, and when you do, ask about 
the exclusive dial. For a free home dem- 
onstration, phone your authorized Elec- 
trolux Factory Branch or write to Elec- 
trolux Corporation at the nearest ad- 
dress below. Liberal terms. . . trade-in 
allowance. 





ELECTROLUX CORPORATION, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y.—417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Smooth it on your face, your neck, your arms; feel this creamy lather on your skin. 
It’s hard to believe that such gentle, smoothing care comes from a cake of soap...and 
not from a jar of costly face cream. Why? Because New Woodbury Soap is enriched 
with seven face cream oils and emollients, intended to help replace natural oils you 
usually wash away. Smooth Woodbury’s lather on your face—for a fresh, radiant 
complexion. Smooth it all over—for loveliness head to toe. Enjoy its lingering floral 
fragrance. Use New Woodbury Soap .. .“for the skin you love to touch’?! 


New Woodbury Soap is enriched with 7 face cream oils 
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hought backache was just a symp- 
ga woman got when she worked 
9,ard, or something.” 


4patient was a motherly looking woman 
the doctor mentally classified as being 
early forties—probably still active 
ally, an estimate presently borne out 
history which she seemed eager to im- 
1a roundabout way. 

‘hn Helen Hay,” she announced, ‘‘and I 
know whether I need a doctor at all, 
tely I’ve been worrying and my hus- 
insisted I do something or else stop 
‘hat is the nature of your complaint, 
Sday?” : 

Il, Doctor, it’s about my backache. 
seen suffering for two or three years 
Nagging pain all the time until I’m 
out of my mind. I can’t even reach 
0 pick things up without hurting. One 
a friends said she thought I had kidney 
2—that was what her sister had, she 
at made her back ache. Now, back- 
itself isn’t so important except that it 
las I very well know; but kidney trou- 
at could be bad, couldn’t it, Doctor?” 
ould be,’ admitted the doctor, ‘‘but 
ust realize there are many more com- 


7 just a symptom a woman got when 
- orked too hard, or something.” 
“ere is generally a definite cause for any 


en you don’t think I have kidney 


39 
By 


at we shall find out. Tell me, Mrs. 


> but that’s nearly twelve inches away 
0 our kidneys,” the doctor told her. 
“)s? I thought they were here, in the 
1 of my back.” 

‘ey should normally be much nearer 
!noulder blades. Do you know that the 





‘t S5afford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of 
1 containing several chapters which have not 
© lin the Journal, bas been published by Haw- 
"t ooks, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





MUNKACSI 


Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 

toask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 

a continuation of his series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 

swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 
The questions are all real but the names are fictitious. 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. 


ureters, or tubes which carry urine from the 
kidneys to the bladder, are sixteen inches 
long?” 

“No, I didn’t. I should think they’d be 
way up in my chest, then.” 

“Hardly. They lie buried in the fat of your 
back, outside the peritoneal cavity. A hori- 
zontal line drawn across your abdomen at the 
level of the navel would normally be below 
the lower edge of either kidney. So you see it 
is unlikely that the backache of which you 
complain is directly referable to them. We 
shall examine the condition of your kidneys 
thoroughly, but I will say right now that I 
expect we shall have to look elsewhere for 
the source of your trouble.” 

““Where then, Doctor?” 

“There are many possible causes for back- 
ache. Many women who have borne children 
complain of it at one time or another.” 

“Well. I have four children—and I had a 
miscarriage, besides.” 

“Both those facts are suggestive.” 

“What could a miscarriage have to do 
with having a backache?” 

“It could have left you with an inflamma- 
tory condition which might be responsible. 
Tell me, Mrs. Hay, how far pregnant were 
you when this happened?” 

“A little over three months.” 

“And did you go to a hospital for treat- 
ment?” 

“No, I didn’t. Should I have?” 

“Some doctors think that a curettement is 
important at such a time, since it removes the 
seeds of inflammation. We must check the 
condition of your internal sex organs, and we 
must look to the spine and pelvic joints. Also 
the muscles of the back which might show 
evidence of inflammation. Your posture 
seems good ——” 

“Would bad posture give me a backache?” 

“Tt certainly could. Even certain types of 
foot trouble might do it.” 

“Imagine! Here I thought you could give 
me some liniment or something to rub on 
and I’d be all right again.” 

“I’m afraid it isn’t as simple as that, Mrs. 
Hay. Backache is a very common symptom 
among women. As | told you before, its relief 
depends upon finding the cause and then 
eliminating it. I’m afraid you are in for an ex- 
tensive examination, involving some labora- 
tory analyses and X-ray work. You see, more 
than one of the factors we mentioned may be 
concerned in your trouble.” 

‘‘What is it that you want me to do, Doc- 
tor?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 183 
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If you’ve been searching for the 
perfect nylon stockings this will 
be good news to you. Naturally, you 
do not want to pay any more than you 
have to for stockings of satisfaction. In stockings 
...as in everything else... you get only what you pay for. 
In stockings particularly...because of their great delicacy... 
cheapness of construction shows up in the wearing. Wearing 
“cheaper’’ stockings can be more EXPENSIVE 

than wearing better stockings. You get MORE out 

of NoMend stockings because NoMend puts MORE 

into them. They‘re available in “FAMOUS 5” 

proportioned leg types... full-fashioned and no-seam 


@® ek in all popular gauges and deniers. From $1.35 to $1.95. 
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For name of store nearest you selling NoMend Stockings 


write NoMend Hosiery, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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eS appreciative eyes, imagine your table 


lifetime. 


the world’s finest 
translucent of all 
with the clearest 
the White House! 
superb quality, for 
the finest 


most 


vy? Of course! It 
> when Lenox has 
to acquire... by 


tores extend 


| enox, ane 


KINGSLEY, exquisite new Lenox pattern. 5-pe. setting 


(dinner, salad, butter plates; cup, saucer) $21.95. 
Do see the VW ide selection of distinguished Lenox in 
leading stores 


For pattern-price leaflets in color, the informative 


“Reference Book of Fine China,” plus name of your 
dealer,send 25¢ to: Lenox Inc., Dept. E-65, Trenton, N.J. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N May, 1904, immigrants could 
B come to America by steerage 
for $10 apiece. In Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, the Crosbys were being 
congratulated for the birth of 
son Harry, later to become known 
as Bing. The Lackawanna Rail- 
road was running its famous ad- 
Qyertisements called the Miss 
Phoebe Snow series, of which this 
was one: 


Miss Snow draws near 
The cab to cheer 

The levelheaded 
Engineer, 

Whose watchful sight 
Makes safe her flight 
Upon the Road 

Of Anthracite. 


In the May, 1904, JOURNAL, Ed- 
itor Bok continued his famous 
campaign against patent med- 
icines. Under the heading The 
Patent Medicine Curse, he says, 
**4 mother who would hold up 
her hands in holy horror at the 
thought of her child drinking a 
glass of beer (2 per cent to 5 per 
cent alcohol) gives to that child 
a patent medicine containing 
from 17 per cent to 45 per cent 
alcohol, to say nothing of opium 
and cocaine.’’ The article re- 
yeals that Kaufman’s Sulphur 
Bitters, labeled ‘*No alcchol,”’ 
contained in fact 20.5 per cent 
aleohol and no sulphur. 


Asks a parent of the JouRNAL: 
“Tell us, frankly and fully, is the 
nude in art to be condemned?” 
Answer: ““No. In the hands of 

- great artists it is impossible to con- 
demn it or do other than admire 
Te 


Margaret Sangster advises Em- 
ily: *“‘Learn a stanza of poetry 
by heart every day. You don’t 
know how rich you will feel at 
the end of the year.”’ 


In this issue the winners of the 
Prettiest Children in America 
contest were announced. Por- 
‘trait painter Walter Russell at 
length selected 112 winners from 
the 18,000 photographs submit- 
ted. 


“The first rule in entertaining 
is not to attempt more than 
one can do easily and well,”’ 
rules The Lady from Philadel- 
phia. “I would certainly not 
advise the hostess to assume a 
maid’s cap and apron.”’ 
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Since the President and Mrs. Eisenhower entertained the King and Queen 





of Greece, Washingtonians have been shaking hands with their gloves off. 


ILHELA CUSHMAN recently had 

for the weekend an old friend who 
has been spending her first winter in 
Washington as the wife of a man do- 
ing duty in our diplomatic corps. 
**Know why I’ve been sitting all week- 
end in the right-hand corner of your 
sofa?”? the friend asked Wilhela. 
“Well, it’s because in Washington 
you mustn’t ever sit there at official 
functions. Only the ranking guest of 
honor may.” [t’s also a serious matter 
at formal afternoons, she went on, 
which guest you ask to pour the tea, 
and which the coffee. The coffee is the 
higher honor. What about shaking 
hands? Wilhela wondered; Mrs. Tru- 
man and Mrs. Roosevelt having fol- 
lowed the British practice of keeping 
gloves on. It’s not that way any more, 
Wilhela’s friend explained. Ever since 
the King and Queen of Greece were 
here, the Continental custom has 
prevailed. Mamie has come out for 
bare hands. 


Remembering that her father, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, had been Mark Twain’s 
official biographer, we asked Louise 
Paine Benjamin the other day about 
the old Twain home on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue, all efforts to save it having just then 
failed. She was thirteen, she told us, the 
first time she went there for dinner and 
met the great man, who was in one of his 
famous white suits and most attentive. 
She remembers how delicious the dinner 
was; remembers most vividly the dessert, 
her favorite—vanilla mousse. And al- 
though, as she learned later, Mark Twain 
had asked her father in advance what she 
liked best, she couldn’t eat a spoonful of 
this dessert that he had ordered especially 
for her. Nor could she give the real ex- 
planation to her puzzled host. “You see,” 
Louise told us, “I was wearing my first 
corset, and by the time the mousse came 
on there simply wasn’t any more room.” 


Mother’s Day, celebrated this year for 
the 41st time, ranks second to Easter 
in greeting-card sales and surpasses 
Easter in telephone and telegraph 
volume. ... Of the 374,000 students 
who received college and university 
degrees last year, coeds were outnum- 
bered almost 2 to 1: 249,000 men, 
125,000 women. 


Dawn Norman came back from Paki- 
stan House across town and told us how 
Pakistani women make up. On their eyes 
they use surma, a preparation of antimony 
which they pass lightly along their eyelids 
with a gold or silver slide. Something like 
our gold or silver eye shadow, Dawn says. 
Then, she says, they use a paste of henna 
leaves to color not only their nails but the 
palms of their hands and the soles of their 
feet. And on their lips, for over 2000 years, 
they've been using betel leaf or walnut 
bark. But they have to put this on only 
once, Dawn told us. It never comes off. 


Surveys show that the most popular 
dog in the United States is the cocker 
spaniel, followed by beagle hound, 
boxer, collie and dachshund. .. . 
American women currently spend 
about $500,000,000 on yard goods each 
year, and buy three times as many 
patterns as before the war. Nine out 
of ten women do some sewing, while 
about half sew ‘“‘creatively.” 


The most widely celebrated church in the 
English-speaking world, and the great 
symbol of Anglo-American freedom, has 
been so badly weakened by bursting 
bombs after nine centuries of 
exposure, that it must have 
three million dollars’ worth 
of restoration to preserve it. 
The church, of course, is West- 
minster Abbey, and we Amer- 
icans are being asked to con- 
tribute one tenth of that total*; 
the people of England and the 
Commonwealth having almost 
completely subscribed the rest. 
The abbey, remember, belongs 
to everyone. Ask any American 
soldier who went through Lon- 
don. At the American 
embassy there, Bruce Gould 
was told by one of the wartime 
staff that the most moving 
thing he had ever heard or 
seen was our GIs in Westmin- 
ster Abbey before the invasion, 
singing The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. 


a 
*Send contributions to English Speake 
ing Union ( Abbey Fund), 19 E. 54th St., 
New York City. 


Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


Studies show that husbands who dis- 
cuss expenses and money investments 
with their wives are richer than those 
who do not: bachelors, on the aver- 
age, are less successful than married 
ag Sone Y 1 pound of tea yields 200 
cups, as contrasted to approximately 
40 cups per pound of coffee... .: Sur- 
veys show that four out of five married 
couples quarrel at least now and then. 
Among chief causes for arguments 
are: money, child raising, the hus- 
band’s job, in-laws, and differences 
over politics and religion (women are 
usually more religious and more con- 
servative politically than their hus- 
bands). Most quarrels take place just 
before mealtimes. .... 1 recent report 
shows that the frequency of fatal ac- 
cidents involving young drivers (un- 
der 25) is 62.4 per cent above the na- 
tional average. 


When we came on a brand-new beautiful 
assistant upstairs with an utterly bewil- 
dered look on her face, we asked her what 
was the matter. ““Why, down the hall just 
now,” she told us, *‘a tall handsome man 
stepped out of an office and said, ‘Are you 
busy? Would you mind stepping inside 
for a second?’ And inside was another 
man with a painting on his lap, and the 
tall man took me in his arms and said, 
‘Now put your arms around me as if you 
couldn’t bear to let me go,’ and I did, 
and he said to the man, ‘See what I 
mean? See the tilt of the head?’ Then 
he let me go and said, ‘Thank you very 
much. Just trying to show this illustra- 
tor what I meant. I’m the art editor, 
Bill Fink.’ ”’ 


Fashion photographer Virginia 
Thoren stopped in the other day to 
let Nora O’Leary see the green 
satin dress she’d brought back from 
Paris. Looks absolutely 1954, but cos- 
tume experts declare it to be 1875 at 
the very latest. And it easily could be, 
Virginia having bought it at the fa- 
mous old flea market for $25. “I just 
took out the bertha collar,’ she told 
Nora, “‘let out the neckline, and now 
you should see the big designers look 
when I wear it to parties.”” 
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Nora O'Leary, Virginia Thoren, old-new dress. 
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In July, 1949, the JOURNAL published Jimmy JOHN, which 
later became the book and movie, ROOM FOR ONE More. 


Of the children in it, two of the author’s own and two of 


her “extras” have married and made her a grandmother. 
One of her daughters is a teacher and counselor. So is 
Jimmy John—in a Midwestern school. The author, older 
and widowed, trying to keep in touch with her special world 
by teaching, thought she could never again venture to take 
more children. No boys, anyhow. But making “‘room for 
one more” had become a habit, and it happened to be boys 
who needed her. This is the real record of one of them: the 
Sifth “extra” to call her home his. Her husband—to whom 
she gives credit for the other children’s successes—having 
died, never knew Andris.. With patience and vision, she 
helped this frightened and bewildered DP find his own best 
self—just as she had helped Jimmy John and the others. 


I rirsr saw Andris in January, 1950, when our 
school principal brought him into the seventh grade 
where I was teaching, and announced cheerily, “We 
have a new boy today! He’s a Latvian DP orphan 
from a German war camp and his name is Andris. 
I'll tell you about him later. He can’t speak English, 
but that won’t matter. I know you'll get along with 
him splendidly.” 


With this prophetic remark she hurried out of the 
room, leaving behind her a thin blond boy who 
seemed about eleven years old. He couldn't speak 
English and I certainly couldn’t speak either Latvian 
or Russian, so we just looked at each other and the 
class stared. Repressing a wild notion of waggling 
my fingers in a sort of sign language, I simply smiled 
at him. He looked me over, then cautiously granted 
me a slow, shy smile in return. At that moment 
something clicked between us and everything that 
happened afterward in what he called the “Gentle 
House” must have resulted from that first spark. 
Without a word spoken, I think we both felt the 
sudden warmth of a new and special friendship, a 
friendship between a skinny, round-shouldered, 
blue-eyed boy and a large, fat schoolteacher with 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

Later I learned that Andris had lost both parents 
while he was still a baby. He had been brought up 
in an orphanage in Riga, which the Russians after- 
ward bombed in their invasion of Latvia in 1944. 
These orphans, still held together as a unit, were 


swept away into DP CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 





Copyright, 1954, by Anna Rose Wright. The complete book is s 


The Journals Complete-in-One-Issue Condensed 


»on to be published by Houghton Mifilin under the title of “The Gentle House 


Nonfiction Book 


















He was tough. - 
He had defied Stalin’s 


soldiers and faced deat 


| 
| 
and pain courageously—| 


but he had no 


armor against love. 
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Finally he sobbed, 
**Now I think so you nicht 


vill keep me any more. 


‘Ibe so bad 


Hi 





Crenius 





but who expects 





Hi 


a real one? 


LLUSTRATED BY , 








HROUGH the warm cuddly wrappings 
of sleep and eider down Mrs. Lorillard 
heard a voice growing louder and louder. 

“Try it today? Come see for > the 
voice said and then there was a small snap, 
and nothing. 

“Wake up to music indeed,” Mrs. Loril- 
lard said crossly, sitting up in bed and look- 
ing about her. A splash of blue broadcloth 
on the floor testified silently to the fact that 
Mr. Lorillard had already risen. 

“Oh, bother,” Mrs. Lorillard said, slip- 
ping out of bed and sliding into a corduroy 
bathrobe the color of new grass. She zipped 
up the front, brushed her hair vigorously 
and, remembering an exercise she had seen 
portrayed in a magazine, did a knee bend 
and put on her slippers. Almost marching, 
and with something of the air of an old 
Army sergeant, she moved swiftly into the 
children’s room and pulled up the shades. 
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| kK Sophisticated siren ! 


Polly was already awake, standing in the 
crib. “I want to go shabe,” she said. His 
eyes still foggy with sleep, Jacky slowly and 
meditatively unbuttoned his pajama shirt. 

“If we lived on the moon,” he said 
hoarsely, ““would they tie us in bed?” 

“Polly,” said Mrs. Lorillard, “‘you can- 
not shave with your father this morning un- 
less you put your shoes on first. The winter 
has gone, flown, and I’m not having any 
colds around here this spring.” Then with 
her voice raised: ‘John, here comes Polly.” 

Downstairs in the kitchen, she put four 
eggs in cold water, turned on the gas, waited 
for it to catch from the pilot, blew on the 
jet, waited again and watched it spring into 
flame. She stripped off four slices of bacon, 
laid them neatly across the skillet, put it 
over a low flame. 

Then she went into the powder room off 
the hall where, under a pink light and 


against a background of black and gold 
mandarins, she scrubbed her teeth, washed 
her hands. 


She was a valiant woman, that’s what she 
was, she thought to herself, putting on some 
lipstick. Up there, stranded in the arctic, 
killing a bear for food and having that baby 
all by herself. People have reserves they never 
tap. Me. What shall I do? 

She saw herself on a boat, standing by the 
prow, the wind blowing her dark hair back, her 
eyes narrowed, looking out across the hori- 
zon. “There is the right spot,’ she said 
slowly, importantly to her husband John. 
“There is water there, anda beach and wild 
fowl.” How would they get milk ? John would 
be wild if the children had no milk. 


Jacky said, “how do you cook without 


air pressure?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 159 


By JOAN ¥. DICKINSON 


oS Fearless huntress ! 
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The red carpet on the stoop 


always meant sunny days to Mamie. 
Wherever they lived, it was the 


FOR MAMIE 


“But honey,” [ke said, “I can’t come home now. . ..” 


noe eam na OE 


“Come now or don't bother to come at all.” She banged the phone. 
It was their first— and worst— quarrel. 


By ALDEN HATCH 
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If J KE was there tomorrow, and many tomorrows. 
If Mamie was not at home, he talked to the 
Douds and seemed quite happy. That was a 
special point for him. All her other young men 
seemed uneasy in the presence of her parents; 
The new President and Mrs. Eisenhower forever trying to get her off alone. That made for 
on their first day in the White House. tension, especially in such a close-knit family 
group. Ike never maneuvered for seclusion. In- 
deed, he often talked as much with Mrs. Doud as 
with Mamie. His attitude would have been high 
strategy had it been planned, but it was not. There 


UNITED PRESS PHOTO 





AMIE’S father, John Sheldon Doud, had already 
stablished himself as a prosperous businessman be- 


ore she was born, in Boone, Iowa, almost the geo- was no trace of Machiavelli in his make-up. He 
aphical center of the continent. When she was seven really liked them all. 
onths old the Douds moved to Cedar Rapids, and Equally good was his reaction to the Douds’ 


afew years later, to Colorado, because of her mother’s 
ealth. Denver was fun for the Doud girls, especially 
for pretty, popular Mamie—demure and feminine, 


manner of iiving. That is, he had no reaction at 
all; he took them as they came. The big white 


but something of a flirt. During the harsh Denver shingled house on McCullough Street, with its 
inters, the family lived in San Antonio, Texas. wide curving verandas and tall Corinthian 
There, one October Sunday in 1915, Mamie met a columns, was the finest home this young man 


oung lieutenant named Eisenhower. Ike asked for 
date immediately, but Mamie was busy for weeks 
head. However, she said that he might call some 
afternoon. “‘Fine,” said Ike. ‘I'll be there tomorrow.” Copyright, 1954, by Alden Hatch 


from Abilene had ever entered. Lucius, serving 
tea from the old English silver service, was far 


Miss Doud wore blue velvet to walk post 


at Fort Sam with her friend of one month. 1915. 


(2 the bangs even in 1923. John (now a major, 
| three), had pop’s smile at 18 months. 
f 
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Mamie, 3, wore feminine frills ; 


beyond Ike’s experience. Yet he was not im- 
pressed. He paid no heed to this lush living, 
for he was not interested in such things atall, 
nor conscious of social demarcations. Of all 
the people who profess to be democratic, he 
was that rare bird who really is. Not only 
did he never feel superior to anyone, he never 
felt inferior—logical, but difficult for most. 

It was only gradually that Mamie learned 
about Ike’s background—he had many things 
to talk about besides himself. Once started, 
though, he loved to reininisce about the small 
white house in Abilene, Kansas, where he 
was reared: of his five rampaging brothers, 
his gentle, dreamy father and his intensely 
vital mother. Mamie soon realized that Ida 
Eisenhower was the mainspring of that family. 

Ike told her that he had been born in Deni- 
son, Texas, in a small house by the railroad 
tracks. His father, David Eisenhower, drove 
an engine for the Cotton Belt Railroad. They 
had moved to Abilene when David got a job 
as chief engineer of the Belle Springs Cream- 
ery.. They had lived there ever since. 

The Eisenhowers were of German descent. 
Their ancestors had left their homeland in the 
wave of emigration thrown off by religious 





father wanted a son, dressed younger girls, 
‘<Buster’” and “Mike,” in knickers. 


persecution in the eighteenth century. They 
had settled first, and prospered, in Pennsyl- 
vania, then moved on to Kansas after the 
Civil War. They were Brethren in Christ, 
popularly known as River Brethren, because 
they believed in baptism in rivers, like John 
and Jesus in the Jordan. Ike did not belong 
to the sect: he could not believe in all its 
tenets, though he had strong faith in God. 

When Mamie asked him about the Breth- 
ren, Ike told her they were a plain sect some- 
thing like the Quakers, and like them be- 
lieved that to make war was a great sin. His 
mother, Ida Eisenhower, had an especial 
hatred of war, because she had been born in 
Virginia, and had seen the armies of the 
North and South fight through her father’s 
land; had watched men dying in the fields 
beyond the barnyard fence; had known the 
horrid smell of wounds. 

“Yet she let you become a soldier,” Mamie 
said. “‘How did that happen?” 

**Mother is a most unusual sort of mother,” 
Eisenhower said. “‘She thinks that if you are 
raised right, your conscience will tell you 
what is right for you. She would not interfere 
with her children’s decisions.” 
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In angora bonnet and 
bows, Mamie ignored 
photographer while 
Eleanor *‘ watched the 
birdie.” Adults are 
father and mother 
(1), mother’s sister, 
Eda, and father’s 
brother, Ben. 


“But why did you choose the Army?” 
Mamie asked. . 

““We were too poor for me to go to col 
lege,” Ike answered frankly. “It was the onl 
way I could get an education.” 

That business of getting an education was} 
vitally important to the Eisenhowers. Ike’s 
father was a graduate of Lane College, Kan- 
sas. So was his mother. She had used her 
small inheritance to achieve a college ed- 
ucation, which few women had, or even| 
wanted then. + | 

So, though David Eisenhower had always 
been in the lower financial brackets, earning 
at the top $1800 a year, he had been in the 
upper realm of learning, familiar with the 
classics of English literature and the Bible. 
Like Mr. Doud, the Eisenhowers read to! 
their children almost every evening. Mrs. 
Eisenhower loved music and often played for 
them on the small upright piano that was her 
one extravagance. Ike himself loved to sing; 
but the first time she heard him, Mamie’s ears | 
suffered a sharp twinge. He never learned to | 
keep on key. 

These were the only similarities in the up- 
bringing of Mamie and Ike. In other respects 
their early lives could hardly have been less 
alike. With so many children and so little | 
money, all the Eisenhowers had had to pitch | 
in. Ike had worked hard ever since he was 
seven years old, when he and his brother 
Edgar used to drag a toy express wagon full 
of vegetables they had raised across the | 
tracks to the more prosperous section of Abi- | 
lene, and peddle them from door to door. 

Besides doing his share of the housework 
and the chores of their two-and-one-half-acre — 
farm, young Ike had all sorts of jobs—as a — 
harvest hand, at the Abilene Bottling Com- 
pany, in garages, on paper routes, and sand-— 
papering horses in the merry-go-round factory. | 

When they were in high school, Ike and 


Edgar shared the job of night fireman at the — 


Belle Springs Creamery, working alternate 
nights. When he was on duty, Ike spent the 


whole night in the cavernous engine room of 
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‘rst son, “Icky,” with parents 
n 1918 at Gettysburg, where 
Ike taught tank warfare— 
with no tanks !—so well 
that he received Distin- 
guished Service Medal. Ike 
still sends Mamie flowers 
each year on Icky’s birthday. 


'e creamery. He had a broken-down easy 
j air right in the middle of the floor between 
‘Je fire doors of the huge boilers and the 
‘ining wheels and cylinders of the great 
ationary engine. A naked electric bulb hung 
om the ceiling on a long wire. By its light he 
d his homework. Later he caught cat naps. 
very hour he had to wake and tend the fires. 
those days he never got enough sleep. 
When he finished high school, Ike became 
ght superintendent of the creamery, and 
‘ld part-time day jobs as well. He earned a 
od deal of money, most of which he sent to 
H gar to help him through college. In addi- 
on he learned to play a cracking good game 
poker in the permanent poker game in the 
tsement of Joner Callahan’s drugstore. 
That way a year went by. Ike knew he was 
‘ifting. It was then he decided he had to 
ve more education. Since it took all the 
ssenhowers’ spare cash to keep Edgar in 
lege, Ike had to get it free. The only way 
is at one of the service schools—Annap- 
is or West Point. Ike went back to high 
hool and boned up, after which he took 
Mmpetitive examinations for both Army 


and Navy. He won the Navy one, which was 
his choice. Then he found that, aged twenty, 
he was too old to enter the Naval Academy. 
Meanwhile he had placed second in the 
Army examination. The boy who won failed 
his physical examination, and Eisenhower 
got the appointment. 

When Ike was graduated from the Military 
Academy, he chose the infantry and applied 
for service in the Philippines. He was told he 
could have it, and bought a full set of tropi- 
cal uniforms. Instead, he was ordered to 
join the 19th Infantry Regiment at Galves- 
ton, and got there after it had left. Such 
was his roundabout route from Denison to 
San Antonio. 


Ike’s decision had been impetuous; that 
first day at Fort Sam he knew Mamie was the 
girl for him. Love at first sight is banal to say; 
a unique miracle, when it happens to you. 
However, his courtship was not hasty. In 
military terms it was not a full-dress attack, 
rather a matter of persistent pressure and in- 
filtration. Almost imperceptibly he became a 
member of the family. 
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At first Mamie did not realize what was 
happening. Take the matter of those football 
games at Peacock Academy. As soon-as he 
arrived at Fort Sam, preceded by his West 
Point reputation, Ike was asked to coach the 
Peacock eleven. It was a good high-school 
team; he made it a superior one by throwing 
himself into the job with as much ardor as 
though he were coaching the Cadets to meet 
the Midshipmen. Ike’s enthusiasms were as 
contagious as measles. All the Douds caught 
fire from him. They went to every game that 
Peacock played, and cheered themselves 
hoarse. 

Mamie had never been a sports enthusiast ; 
she could not have cared less if the Red Sox 
beat the Phillies in the World Series, and was 
completely indifferent to the fortunes of the 
University of Colorado’s football team. But 
suddenly she found that it mattered terribly 
whether or not Peacock triumphed over West 
Texas Military Academy. 

See her in the roofless wooden grandstand 
ona somber November day, witha cold rain 
trickling unheeded down her neck, hair 


streaming 1n CONTINUED ON PAGE 137 
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By ELEANOR BAYER 


OVE for the male sex can do terrible 
things to a person. I know. I watched 
it change my sister Vivian overnight. Over- 
night, mind you! The day before yesterday 
she seemed to be exactly the same as she’d 
always been. I mean she didn’t care any- 
thing about how her hair looked or what 
clothes she wore and she was doing her 
share of five hundred words a day on The 
Plaything of Fate, the novel we were writ- 
ing. We'd sell it and run away to Paris 
and rent a studio on the left bank and be 
lady novelists, famous and tragic like the 
Bronté sisters. Vivian was always thinking 
up sensationally exciting ideas like that 
and I adored all of them. Our older 
brother, Alec, called me her “carbon 
copy” and her “‘iittle dog Tray” and her 
“straw man” and her “puppet.” 

Vivian and I used to include him in our 
plans—but he was out, completely and to- 
tally, the day he agreed to allow himself to 
be sent away to boarding school. This, 
Vivian said, was black treachery beyond 


all human comprehension. Perhaps she 


wouldn’t have felt so strongly about it if 


we'd had a mother and father like every- 
one else. But our parents were killed in an 


automobile accident when we three were 
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practically babies and we'd lived with our 
grandmother ever since. That made us 
count very much upon one another. We 
were, Vivian said, three against the world, 
until Alec’s betrayal. 

Alec was disgustingly normal. He slept 
ten hours a night and drank quarts of milk 
and even before he went to Winton Acad- 
emy was always in training for football or 
basketball or baseball. Whenever Vivian, 
who hated any kind of sports at all, taunted 
him about it, Alec would answer that at 
least he wasn’t in training to be a screw- 
ball. Then he’d point to me and say, 
“Look what your half-baked ideas are 
doing to Jess. You’re making a regular 
odd-wad out of that kid.” 

If anything made me see red it was to be 
called a kid. So I would lock the door to 
the third floor where our bedrooms were 
and then we'd have a frightful row, shout- 
ing and wrestling and throwing things. 
Later on when we came downstairs grand- 
mother would call us into the library. She 
never complained about the noise or the 
damage or asked what the quarrel was 
about. She’d just narrow her sharp brown 
eyes and say, ““Remember each of you is 
all the other CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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After all, shed 











“Our hearts and our scimitars,” 
said the Turk, 
“those are our laws.” 





mybody different?” 
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N the fog of October 4, 1777, it began to look 

as though our weary men were winning the 
Battle of Germantown. The redcoats were re- 
treating. Then from out of the mist fresh British 
reinforcements burst into view; and that was 
that. Almost at once this was the house that 
caught the eye of Sir William Howe. Nearly new, 
nicely furnished, and right on the Market Square, 
it made handsome headquarters for the English 
commander’s last winter in America. Then six- 
teen years later the house again had history 
thrust upon it when it became the Presidential 
residence of the American commander who had 
spent that fiendish winter of 1777 twenty miles 
away at Valley Forge. The discriminating eye of 


1ed that in time this memorable mansion will stand, 
later right-hand wing and minus the parking meters, 
Martha 


totally restored square where marketed. 
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EZRA STOLLER 


By RICHARD PRATT, 4rchitectural Editor of the Journal 


Washington himself had been caught by its at- 
tractions. Several mornings a week he would 
ride in to the Capitol, which was then in Phila- 
delphia, returning with relief from the hot after- 
noons of that city to the stone-cool comfort of 
this great good-looking country-village mansion. 
It was the center of that summer’s excitement, 


for not only were all the fine figures of the young | 


republic to be seen, but it was the summer when 
Martha Washington did her own marketing in 
the square. Ever since that summer it has led an 


uneventful life; beautifully lived in by succeeding | 


families of Morrises from 1834 until it was given 
in 1949 to the Government as a gift to the Amer- 
ican people—a present we now can all enjoy. 








The painting over the drawing-room mantel portrays 
the Washington family just as it was during the 
Germantown sojourn—George and Martha with 
the Custis grandson and granddaughter they had 
adopted; suggesting it might have been painted here. 
The Venetian blind belongs, and the piecrust table 
and secretary desk are notable pieces of the period. 





aiiventory drawn up by the owner of the 
4 time it was rented for the first President’s 
idence, and checked when the Washing- 
is clear that the china here in the dining- 
Het was used by them, and not one piece 
ai haschipped. All the paint colors areas they 
wilver tea set was Alexander Hamilton’s. 


This is the right-hand bedroom upstairs as you face 
') the house, and the one that Washington slept in. 
‘)} Martha’s bedroom was across the hall. The bed 
|| itself may not be the one in which Washington slept, 
but it is much more nearly his size than hundreds in 
which he did sleep, poor man. The iron vessel on 
the hearth was for his morning supply of hot water. 
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I felt carried away with a great domestic urge, almost primitive in its intensity. 


IF YOU ARE SINGLE AND DON’T WANT TO BE: 


Do you, entering a church, pass by a vacant seat next 
fo an unattached man in order to sit beside two elderly widows? 


Don’t feel that you would be conspicuous if you sat down beside him. Maybe he needs 
your good influence! Church is a safe place to meet a man too. A smart girl will some- 
times wait near.the door until some unattached young man comes along, then walk into 
church just ahead of him and sit down in a pew where there is still plenty of room for 
him. Don’t wear gloves in such a case, even if they are fashionable. Keep your left hand 
in sight so that he can see you are not wearing a ring on the third finger. Investigate the 
young people’s society of any church before you stay with it. Maybe it’s a small one 
broken up into little cliques of old-timers, or with the few eligible men already spoken 
for. It may pay you to go two or three times as far to a church equally satisfactory to 
you in other ways but with a larger and more active group of young people. 


Do you live with your parents? 


Many a girl makes a serious mistake by staying at home, especially if her parents are 
not helpful, matrimonially speaking. Mother may think no man is good enough for her 
daughter, and depreciate every one who appears; or she may be overanxious and scare 
men away by continually reminding them of what a good wife Jane will make for some 
man. Many a mother (occasionally a father) secretly hopes that daughter will not 
marry—and acts accordingly. Beyond this, if you live at home you are likely to spend 
too much of your spare time with your own family. If you have the type of family which 
can aid you with a wide circle of acquaintances, you have an advantage; but in many 
instances you will do better to move to some other city and be on your oyun. 


Do you try to hold a man 
by giving yourself completely to him? 


, ¥ I, . . y . + . Tn 
Any girl who depends on that technique is deaf to the Voice of Experience. Thousands 
of girls could tell you that it is hard to find a less effective procedure. If that’s all 
you have to offer, youd better begin to make a real study of Preparation for Marriage. 


S—RALPH STEINER 
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The American Institute of Family Relations, unde 
rection of Dr. Paul Popenoe, has for twenty-four ye 
counseled both married and single people on a nonp 
basis. Its course to aid unmarrieds has now beco 

separate branch of the Institute. Many young pec 
find that they have blocks against successful marri¢ 
which the Institute can help them to overcome. In 
hope that other family services, recognizing need{ 
such guidance, will find it increasingly possible to ¢ 
tribute facilities and counseling in their own cg 
munities, the Institute has agreed to make public 


account of one of its many candidates for marrié 


After leaving her home in the Midwest, where 
she lived with her parents, twenty-nine-year- 
old Marcia Carter, anunmarriedschoolteacher, 
arrived in Los Angeles. There she found a job, 
an apartment with four other teachers, and 
new men friends, but no satisfactory romance. 
Finally realizing her inability to marry, Marcia 
consulted counselor Mary Wilson at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations and entered 
on a Marriage Readiness Program. Her first 
steps have been to relax her overseriousness, 
add to her social skills and—most impor- 
tant—discover what emotions stand in her way 
of finding a man she can love and marry. 


7 E had an unwritten law in our apart- 
ment, my roommates and I. When 
the telephone rang we let it jingle 

three times—to keep us from appearing too 
eager. The phone was sitting on my knee, 
seemingly mute and innocent one Tuesday 
afternoon, while I contemplated dialing a 
friend, when a shrill impatient sound ex- 
ploded from it. With a great deal of restraint, 
I permitted it to jangle the regulation three 
times until it must have been fairly obvious 
to the party at the other end that I probably 
was in another room with better things to 
do than hold a telephone in my lap. At last 
I lifted the receiver. A long-distance opera- 
tor’s voice purred through: 

““Miss Marcia Carter, please. Pasadena 
calling.” 

A man’s voice said, “‘Hello, Marcia. This 
is Dick.” 

“Dick? Dick?” Oh, yes. Dick was an ac- 
countant who lived in a town fifty miles away. 
A man I had met once or twice—a friend 
of a friend. Why was he in Pasadena, and 
why was he calling me ? 

“Tm on the way back from my vacation. 
Got this far and thought of you there, and 
I wondered if you’d be able to have dinner 
with me tonight.” 

I'd made other plans. I was going folk 
dancing with the crowd, and I’d been look- 
ing forward to it for three weeks, even prac- 
ticing some happy steps an hour before. A 
silence fell across fifteen miles of wire sepa- 
rating us, and then I heard myself saying: 
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“Well, I would like to have ¢ 
you. I made some plans, but I can} 
tonight.’’ This was me accepting } 
ute date with a man I scarcely kn 

It couldn’t be he was the Mana 
No fire whistles blew, no walls py 
floors trembled. But somehow I] 
ward to being with him. The night 
had a bad dream. Someone wa 
me, “We'll have to get rid of all 
Marcia Carter,” and unrolled aj 
an endless list! The nightmare gi 
until I woke up terrified, and felt / 
depressed until I had breakfast 
for a walk. 

Dick was a comfortable man 
I remembered. I’d forgotten ho 
able, until our date that evenin 
pizza over a red-checked tableclo 
Italian restaurant at the botto 
Cienega Boulevard. He told me qi 
his vacation, and I listened. Th 
strange to me, who liked to talk, | 
much. The evening was pleasant, 
we said good night I had several d 
pressions of Dick. I wondered abe 
and guessed he was probably yo! 
I had thought. I learned later he \ 
three; I supposed him nearer thi 
cause of his prematurely recedi 
and his look of maturity. I 
liked the way his mind worked 
gentle speech. I wasn’t excited, th 
one thing, you don’t start thinking 
about a man with no proof he’d 
you enough, regularly, to drive an 
half through heavy traffic! 

I mentioned him at my next ¢ 
session. Mrs. Wilson drew out m 
easily, I scarcely knew how many 
had until I began to talk ab 
I'd dismissed Dick from my min 
I liked him. Why? q 

Maybe it was because he was fr 
town, somewhere in Wyoming. 
telligent, honest and sound, but I a 
him too well (even in an evening F= 
we’d had the same familiar me 4 
Then, he wasn’t handsome, by a 
standards anyway, though I realizt) , 
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ou Carter, who entered a Marriage Readiness course 


| 


ily Relations, found a way 


justrations, and achieve a happy marriage. 


41 :ted by too much neon, and my ideas 
‘ave been different in Wyoming, say, 
Fin Blossom, Indiana. He was no 
+/han-l am. He was good company, 
y'nd and somewhat reserved. I don’t 
that his conversation was sparkling. 
know how he’d impress other people. 
4 way, I had other things on my mind. 
Wilson and I had talked about them 
vek before. At my age, not knowing 
7/ cook struck me as surprising, all of a 
d. Dinners of frozen corn and cold 
s/2re my limit. Even when young, I’d 
ai wanted to cook. Why hadn’t I? Well, 
iver had a kitchen to cook in, one 
1 could plan a meal and actually carry 
wand sniff the fragrances and know 
(ach pot and panand spoon would be. 
t fact that I didn’t like the way I'd 
niiving began to crystallize. Modern 
yjed rooms were fine, but I longed for 
lyAmerican—the warm glow of maple, 
tzhtness of challis or chintz, the com- 
an afghan holding warmth and tra- 
I could see it all, even though I 
l@t see any man who went with it. I’'d 
been afraid that if I owned furniture, 
1 ould think I was too “‘settled,” too 
ident. Mrs. Wilson laughed heartily. 
cia, when a man decides to marry, 
ist always wealthy, and I don’t think 
i\> alarmed at all to know you had a 
‘longings. I think he’d be pleased. 
) dence or independence is all a matter 
t ude, not furnishings.” 
C ny things began to happen, then, 
Dick out of my mind. I started moy- 
th my friend Louise, to a new apart- 
would have been lonely by myself, 
‘yrmitory life, even in our pleasant 
--man apartment, wasn’t the answer. 
tise and I found a smaller, but spa- 
1) two-bedroom place on our own. 
{1 in the foothills of Hollywood, on a 
\winding avenue, it was perfect. At 
1 he hillside around sparkled with lights. 
i it unguardedly, we took it, only to 
i) later that in addition to being un- 
ed, it had no refrigerator or range in 
‘chen. Since it was I who persuaded 
! to move, I agreed to be responsible 
tying the appliances. 


*.T carried away with a great domestic 
i), almost primitive in its intensity, and 
©, began shopping, planning and dec- 
t;. First came a _ refrigerator—big 
11 for a family, I exulted. Next came a 
[new range, and finally a 9’x12’ blue 
ii rug for the maple-furnished living 
f ouise was helping to acquire. Almost 
t)} rooms were painted pink, not right 
Early American mood we had in 
50 next came a big purchase of paint, 
2 wing of ladders, a big backache—but 
ni a week the walls had turned slate 
© anary yellow and cocoa brown. We 
€ ery nearly paupers, but ecstatically 
1 | with the results! 
‘jently, busy as I was, I wasn’t out of 
1 mind. His calls had become more 


frequent. Dinner at Bublichki’s on the Sun- 
set Strip; luncheon at the French Gourmet, 
sitting in an open patio with an umbrella 
over our table; smorgasbord at Bit of Sweden 
in Beverly Hills, or steak in Burbank. His 
dinner suggestions always showed fine imag- 
ination, I thought. And to me, just learning 
to cook, his appreciation of food and skill at 
ordering inspired deep respect. After dinner 
we took walks and often ended the evening 
in my brand-new living room, talking. I 
learned new things about the man. 

He could be very quiet at times. Sometimes 
he made me feel restless, because I could 
never quite guess what was going on in his 
mind; perhaps I didn’t know him so well, 
after all. One evening when he said good 
night, I knew he wanted to kiss me, and I 
found myself talking at a great rate, and 
very impersonally, so that we said good 
night with only a light touching of hands. I 
regretted that afterward. 

Not long after, Dick asked me to a beach 
party with his sister and some friends. His 
sister liked me, I knew; neither Dick nor I 
had mentioned each other to the rest of our 
faraway family. I accepted the invitation 
nonchalantly. It was a lovely, breezy day at 
the ocean. We didn’t play a rousing game of 
volleyball on the beach or ride the breakers 
or come away exhilarated by the wind and 
the surf. We stretched out on an old blanket, 
and took turns watching through Dick’s 
binoculars the crew on a freighter anchored 
far out. It was a strangely peaceful day. I 
rubbed a bit of sand off my face, and dis- 
creetly studied Dick, lying next to me, with 
his eyes closed, as relaxed as I. 

You are Dick, | thought. Perhaps you care 
for me alittle. ?'m not sure what I think about 
you just yet. You're thoughtful. I like your 
fertile and creative mind. But I’m frightened 
by your seriousness when you discuss the in- 
dustrial revolution or the book yow re reading. 
Id rather have you tell me I have pretty legs, 
or have you tease me about the dent in my 
car fender, or ask my opinion of birth control. 
Something a little more personal. 

My eyes, behind sunglasses, traveled 
across his hair-covered chest, paused, re- 
flected a moment on the size of his arms, the 
swell of his muscles, and a very indecorous 
thought projected itself. This man, usually 
so reserved behind the freshly starched 
safety of a newly laundered shirt, now looked 
vastly different. I felt suddenly vuinerable. 
Why, Dick, I thought, I do believe I'd like to 
have you kiss me. But these thoughts were 
quelled immediately because he smiled, sat 
up, began telling me about an Indian res- 
ervation he’d visited, and a little later in- 
formed me, quite seriously, that the tomato 
was the first fruit tinned in America. 

When I saw Mrs. Wilson next week, I was 
getting confused. Somewhere along the way, 
Dick was becoming more than a casual 
friend. Something stronger, deeper, was de- 
veloping, and I was unsure of myself. I was 
fond of Dick—he was good-humored, 
imaginative and unselfish, and I discovered, 
too, that his expressions of love were honest 


= 


and uncasual.and more than a little disturb- 
ing. He put an arm around me gently, that 
day at the beach, and I had the feeling it was 
so right, so protective. He kissed me good 
night, that night, and it was somehow too 
significant. The next day, a dozen roses 
came, in a florist’s box, and I found myself 
humming like a bobby-soxer. 


ICK deserved someone very nice. I wasn’t 

at all sure I was the one. But I wanted 
to look pretty for him, to be a credit to him 
whenever we were together. The next day, 
after school, I went shopping, and found 
myself a red-and-beige-striped cotton dress, 
and a red wool stole to throw around my 
shoulders the next time we drove along the 
ocean. Shopping had become a joy that 
really had little to do with Dick—it was so 
good to choose bright colors, and cap sleéVes, 
and something sheer or crisp, even buy a hat 
because it was beautiful, and not at all prac- 
tical. 

Before now, I’d always felt too big and 
too serious, as though everything I said and 
did came out oversize and awkward. But 
now even the clothes I wore began to make 
a difference—I felt lighter, less strict and 
confined, happy and just a bit frivolous. 
(I'd never been frivolous, all my life.) So I 
felt guilty as well, and just a little ashamed 
in the thought that my family, if they saw 
me, would disapprove of my silliness. 

Thursday night Dick called, two days 
after my shopping spree, to make sure we 
had a date for Saturday. “‘I’ve been counting 
the days,” he said earnestly, in a way I once 
found ponderous, but now oddly touching 
and perhaps even a little annoying because 
his tone asked me to commit myself. I 
agreed. But after I’d hung up, I stared out 
the window at the flickering lights on the 
dark hills. I couldn’t promise Dick any- 
thing. I couldn’t lead him to believe anything 
would come of our seeing each other. That 
would be cruel. Sometimes love can hurt 
you, and I didn’t want'to hurt Dick. 

I wanted suddenly to be in my parents’ 
home, two thousand miles away. I wanted to 
feel the security of my mother’s and father’s 
routine. I wanted, strangely enough, every- 
thing I had tossed away when I came to 
California—the familiarity of their conversa- 
tion, the frequent advice they gave me, the 
affection they showed me. I wanted to walk 
through every room of the house again. I 
phoned Dick. 

“IT think I’d better take next week, before 
school starts again, to go back home to visit. 
You don’t mind if I break our date, do you?” 
I asked lightly. 

The gruffness of his voice, and his answer, 
took me by surprise. ““Yes, I do mind.” I 
searched vainly for words. Dick filled in the 
gap. “I mind very much.” Silence; then: 
“We'll get together after the trip.” 

Would we? | went to the bus station next 
afternoon, and bought my ticket. It was 
round-trip. Well, who could tell? 


(To be Concluded) 
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ABOUT MARCH: 


SANDY 


ARCIA’S greater 

psychological 
readiness for marriage 
is beginning to take 
hold. She feels a sur- 
feit of parties and 
crowd activities with 
friends who, while good 
company, don’t give 
her life any deeper per- 
sonal meaning. At one 
session, she pointed 
out that she was ‘‘on 
a treadmill to create good times, when 
I really want a placid happiness to 
share quietly.”” Her plan to move is 
part of her regained sense of direction. 
So is her urge to greater femininity 
and domesticity, two qualities lack- 
ing, and in a way forbidden, in her 
childhood. 

Cooking has always ranked high on 
Marcia’s list of her “failures” or 
“faults” as she sees them. In the 
kitchen at home, her mother’s anger 
at her mistakes became so painful to 
both mother and daughter that, up to 
now, Marcia has obediently avoided 
the kitchen sphere. Realizing she is 
no longer bound so thoroughly to the 
past, she has begun to enjoy planning 
meals, buying groceries, studying her 
first cookbooks and trying new 
recipes, with mistakes laughed away, 
as, of course, they should be. Her 


' shopping reflects the same new-found 


freedom. As a child, Marcia was 
dressed in cousins’ hand-me-downs 
or her mother’s choices, neither of 
which became her. She still fears 
criticism when she makes her own 
choice. But we pointed out, in coun- 
seling, that very-often wearing some- 
thing pretty makes one feel pretty, 
and begin to see in Marcia the first 
burgeonings of color and gaiety that 
never showed in her former self- 
effacing clothes. 

Her enthusiasm about decorating 
also adds to a happier mood. She and 
her roommate are buying furnishings 
in turn rather than pooling money, so 
that when marriage parts them (a 
good attitude!) each will have posses- 
sions all her own. Dick hasn’t com- 
mented, but I gather her interests 
haven’t gone unnoticed. I haven’t met 
Dick, nor has Marcia suggested it. 
She herself, I can see, wants to keep 
him on the side lines and is disturbed 
whenever she finds him moving closer 
to center stage. 

Why is she disturbed by Dick? 
Marcia appears to be getting ready to 
flee—and looking for reasons to back 
her up. Her memories of rejection by 
her family sitting in judgment, her 
lack of confidence in her own de- 
cisions, and her consequent fear of 
marriage—a renewed form of family 
life that might repeat the old painful 
patterns—are slowing her to a stop, 
when she should be going forward to 
knowing Dick better. Theoretically, 
she wants marriage. Emotionally, she 
is terrified by it—by the need to face 
an intimate day-and-night relation- 
ship with one man, perhaps to fail, to 
be penalized, to be hurt. All Marcia’s 
old fears are iighting up and ringing 
warning bells at once, so loudly they 
drown out the sound of wedding 
bells. 

Love can hurt, Marcia tells me. Her 
explanation becomes clearer when she 
reviews the past. Discipline at home 
(“because they loved me’’) included 
her father’s unpredictable change 
from affection to spanking with a 
switch at any minor infraction of 
household rules. As Marcia has 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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As Mrs. Wilson adjusted her embarrassing hat, Johnny told his first 
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A fellow’s mother should have gray hair and be sort of plump. 


Why did his have to be redheaded — and wear carrots on her hat? | 


Marten | mraweauer 





IS mother had carrots on her hat. She drove “Hello, dear,” she said, stepping out of the car 
up in a greenconvertible, and the fitful noon all ready to kiss him. Johnny put out his hand and 
sun shone on the shiny black straw she wore, and — she shook it instead. ‘I brought you a new bed- 
the orange velvet vegetables that circled its brim spread,” she told him. ““Let’s go up to your room 
in small bunches. Johnny Wilson, watching from and see how it looks.” 
his second-floor window in the Fifth Form House, Johnny hoped Bill had left. He’d seen Bill’s 
felt his heart sink. mother once. She had gray hair and wore glasses, 
His two roommates, Tom Marsh and Rufus and was sort of plump. That’s the way a mother 
Jones, stood on either side of him, and behind, ought to look; not like anad ina fashion magazine 
easily looking over the heads of all, was Bill Ban- or something. But Bill was still there, and Johnny 
ning, sixth-former and track-team captain. had to introduce him. His roommates, of course, 
“I guess we'll have to talk about the meet knew Mrs. Wilson, and Johnny thought they were 
later,” Bill said. “Aren’t you going down to meet probably shockproof by this time. 





















your mother?” **Undo the box,”’ she said. ““Don’t you want to 
“Sure,” Johnny said. “Sure I am.” see your bedspread?” 
He left the room, and heard Tom remark, “‘She The last one she’d given him had little boats em- 
looks more like his sister, doesn’t she?” broidered on it. Johnny used it, but on the wrong 






Johnny knew his mother looked too young for — side, so the boats wouldn’t show. This turned out 
her age, and sometimes she actually was taken for to be light brown corduroy which went, as well as 
his sister, at first glance. They were much alike, anything could, with the assortment of banners 
both of them tall, red-haired, blue-eyed and and the collection of signs that covered the walls. 
freckled. His mother was conspicuous enough “Gosh, mother, thanks,” Johnny said. “It’s 
without a carrot-trimmed hat. neat.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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My wife is a*voman of action: One evening 
a chum gave hera recipe for potatoes with corn 
flakes, garlic and cream. Next evening we had 
it for dinner. Third day I devoured the left- 
overs, best in the icebox. (As if good old pota- 
toes really need any such fancy treatment!) 


I suspect Marilyn DiMaggio’s married life won't 
be all hugs and home runs, if she persists in covering 
doorknobs with chinchilla. Wait till Joe touches one 
in the dark and screams and threatens to haul it 


into court! 
e 


In those new cottages near the open fields 
they pass around their maternity blue jeans 
and ballooning party frocks among expectant 
mothers, and save themselves a pretty penny. 
A baby can even use a modern chrome-legged 
yellow high chair for next to noth- 
ing if its pa and ma are clever about 


scheduling its birth. 
* 


Maybe I'd better not mention any 
names, but Ill wager there’s no greater 
courage than that of a fourteen-year- 
old boy phoning the prettiest girl in his 
ninth-grade class for a date. 


One of our town’s sports wears 
colored hatbands which look like one- 
time diagonal-striped neckties, ‘““Black 
bands look like a Frenchman’s mourn- 
ing band,” he argues. 

Maybe if the hatmakers adopted 
colored hatbands they wouldn’t be 
pursuing their bareheaded ex-cus- 


tomers! 
2 


“We always invite our mothers- 
in-law to dinner the same evenings,” 
confides Betty Comfort, drying her hair outdoors 
the first sunny day, “and encourage ’em to ex- 
change advice and philosophies. It’s like a 
Fountain of Youth for both.” 


I hear from a gracious New Zealand lady that 
every school class down yonder is photographed 
yearly. 

“T have eleven group pictures of my son,”’ she re- 
ports, “worth at least $100,000 each.” 

Why wouldn't that be a good project at every 
school for some juvenile American go-getter with a 
camera? 

What’s become of the old-fashioned modern 
girl who used to brag that she wanted to pay 
half the expenses on a date with her man? The 
boys complain she’s been largely replaced by 
ultramodern girls who don’t even look at the 
right-hand column on a menu to see what the 
steak costs before they order steak. 


From my friskier cronies I’ve won quite a 
few bets each year since 1947 that we wouldn’t 
be at war with the Russians by the end of the 
year. Now I’m prepared to bet modest sums 
that we'll still be at peace by New Year’s Day 
of 1960. 

e 

My chief objection to those silky washable 
shirts (quick-drying) is that they’re as warm as a 
flannel hunting shirt. But of course if you spill 
some soup on “em you can sneak off to the wash- 
room and be back in a clean dry shirt in time for 


dessert. 
& 


Maybe the deplorable side of living in an apart- 
ment is that there are so few chores for the chil- 
dren to do. . . . But we'll be glad if you cliff dwell- 
ers will send your kids to our old homestead to 
share the chores our youngsters neglect. 





“But if I said it was good, you’d 
only cook the same thing again.” 


Oddly enough, my Lady Love reproaches me 
for shooting rabbits in November (the only ma- 
tron in town who can cook ’em is a French- 
woman). But she goads me into shooting ’em in 
May, when they nibble at her bulbs! 


Our locker-room wit at the country club has 
defined a small-town biggie: He’s a man from 
whom you’re happy after church to get the big 


hello in front of your wife and kids. (Alone you 
wouldn’t care.) 
© 


When we eat giant hamburgers and salad 
off a tray in the living room, Junior and I look at 
each other in amazement: I marvel that he can 
eat his meat so raw, and he marvels that I like 
it so well done. 


By HARLAN MILLER 


I’m aghast at a shirtmaker’s boast in a letter that 
his customers own an average of “49 wearable 
shirts” apiece. I own an average of eight wearable 
shirts, five of °em pre-empted by our two sons, while 
I get along by wearing my numerous unwearable 
shirts. 

e 

We might improve modern discipline and 
morals if-our scholars copied twenty-five times 
such gilt-edged maxims as “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Even if it didn’t improve the 1954 
pupils’ behavior, it might improve their hand- 
writing. 

° 

Our youngest’s new hobby (photography) is 
turning to be more expensive than Id ex- 
pected. He spends more money photographing 
our neighborhood’s dogs than it cost Brady to 
photograph the Civil War. 


The deep thinker at our big round 
table waded into the school board at 
lunch. 

“They think they merely need to 
seat the pupils in rows and keep ’em 
awake,” he said, flattening the sphere 
of ice cream on his cherry pie, “even 
if teachers have to make faces at em.” 


A professor of our local college at- 
tacked comic books at a meeting of the 
PTA at our son’s school. The most 
embarrassed listeners in his audience 
were the parents who read comic books 
themselves. 


When a dizzy, tone-deaf teen- 
ager buysa tune or plays it ona juke 
box, he disturbs only those nearby. 
But when a disk jockey adds ’em up and plays - 
them as “top tunes,” he annoys innocent mil- 
lions over radio and TY. Possibly he’s even 
guilty of committing a public nuisance. 


When I find pasted in my daughter’s 
album every post card I’ve mailed her from 
overseas, 

... Or our youngest gets up thirty minutes 
early so he can listen to Gordon Jenkins’ Man- 
hattan Towers before school, 

... And Junior supplies four facts in half an 
hour that I can’t remember in our endless father- 
and-son debate, 

... Or my wife and I tend to phone each other 
nightly when separated, if the tolls aren’t too for- 
bidding, 

Then my chronic husbandly “‘inner rebellion” 
subsides from a boil to a simmer to a placid self- 
congratulation, since man needs but little here 
below. 
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SHE: “For Joe and me, 


sex is an ordeal, The doctors say my nervous system es ' 


is to blame, but I don’t understand—I want a baby more than anything in the world.” 


Git ies oR ; i 
rt ke » ‘Kate takes pleasure in running herself down. 


She complains about me all the time. too. but why should I let it bother me?” ; it é 


Several million marriages in the U.S. are childless, contrary 

to wishes of husband and wife. Thorough examination 

may find no physical reason. The cause sometimes seems to be 
emotional disturbance. Every reader knows of some couple, 
childless for years, who finally adopted a baby and were astonished 
not long afterward to find they were going to have 

a baby of their own. In some instances, at least, it appears 

that the emotional release, the relief of feelings 

of frustration produced such far-reaching effects that 

the wife could become pregnant. In other cases, such as the one 
here described, marriage counseling which brings harmony 

into the home may have the same unexpected but happy result. 
The American Institute of Family Relations, a national 

nonprofit organization now in its twenty-fifth year, has been 
successful in helping 80 per cent of the husbands and wives 

who came to it to improve or even to save their marriages. 

The counselor in this case was Mrs. Inez Drane. 


PAUL POoPENOE, Sc.D., Director 


Kate tells her side: : 


“My husband is crazy about children too,” 
said pretty twenty-two-year-old Kate, who 
looked like a charming, anxious child herself. 
“Maybe if Joe and I could have a baby we 
might hold our marriage together. But we’ve 
been trying for that baby three years without 
success. I’ve had the Rubin test, the oil-and- 
iodine test, every other kind of test. There’s 
nothing physically wrong. According to all 
the doctors—I’ve shopped around—the 
trouble is psychological. They say I proba- 
bly never will become pregnant unless I get 
less tense and learn to relax. 

“Living with Joe,” said she, “is not relax- 
ing. It’s like being on a perpetual merry-go- 
round. Joe thinks of our home only as a way 
station and a place to play the fool. He 
changes his clothes there so we can rush some- 
where else. Every Monday. I clean the house 
from top to bottom, polish our wedding sil- 
ver, put flowers in all the vases—I’ve got 
nothing on my hands except a wedding ring 
and time—but Joe would be as well off in a 
skating rink. Five minutes after he bursts 
open the front door our living room is a 
wreck. Joe’s sample case and his newspaper 
are lying on the floor, his topcoat is lying 
there, too, and he’s spun his hat across the 
room to see if he can land it on a lamp. 

“Two Mondays ago he upset a vase of 
flowers target shooting with his darned old 
hat. He caught the vase just before it hit the 
floor. Water splashed everywhere. Joe laughed 
fit to kill, and for a minute I had to laugh my- 
self. I didn’t laugh when I cleaned up the 
mess. Joe’s gags and his incessant nonsense, 
his kidding with me and everybody else, his 
bragging and showing off, don’t add up to my 
idea of the way a husband should behave. 
Joe’s behavior in company makes me so 
nervous I could scream. 

“Last Saturday at a formal party, he nearly 
drove me out of my mind. The hosts were 
older people and only slight acquaintances of 
ours. As usual, Joe breezed into their house on 
Cloud Seven. Just as the after-dinner coffee 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


was served, there was a little lull in the con- 
versation. Joe took care of it by demonstrat- 
ing how he could chin himself twenty times 
on the overhead beams. He dared the other 
men to try. Naturally, all of them refused. 
Joe then shook hands with himself like a cir- 
cus strong man, and took a lot of deep bows 
as though he’d performed a miracle. Every- 
body laughed at him. The other wives looked 
out of the corner of their eyes to see how I was 
reacting. I was so mortified I had to leave the 
room. Perhaps I am too sensitive and thin- 
skinned, but with Joe around I can’t help it. 
For half an hour I stayed in an upstairs bed- 
room wishing I were single again. Nobody 
missed me. They were probably watching Joe 
do something else. i 

“Other girls’ husbands don’t act like mine,” 
cried Kate. “Everybody we know—although 
they’re too polite to say so—thinks I’m mar- 
ried to a character. Some people think Joe is 
a phony, which he isn’t. Joe is talented at 
lots of things, but he blows his own horn and 
lets on he’s twice as good. 

“Nowadays I’m tense and nervous with 
Joe even when we’re alone. He has embar- 
rassed me in public too many times. Joe 
should be a bachelor. Sports and excitement, 
his business and himself, are the only things 
in life that interest Joe. He won’t go to church 
with me because he’d sooner watch TV on 
Sunday mornings. The only TV programs | 
care for are musical, but we never listen to 
any music. If I ask the neighbors in for a 
quiet evening, Joe does all the talking. Or he 
turns on the television set full blast and cor- 
rals the men around him to watch some 
hinky-dink sports event. 

“IT was born to be a homebody,”’ she de- 
clared. ‘“‘My mother died when I was fourteen, 
but I’m a great deal like her. No enthusiasm 
for sports, poor muscular co-ordination. | 
can’t even play a decent game of table tennis. 
Dancing is the only recreation which sends 
me—but Joe won’t dance. My mother took 
me to dancing school and she also taught me 
to cook. My efforts are wasted. I can spend a 
whole afternoon CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 





NOLAN PATTERSON 


“Other girls’ husbands don’t act like mine. Everybody we 
know—although they're too polite to say so— 
thinks I’m married to a character.” 





CONCLUSION 
J HAD given my cabman the address of Countess 


had that | 
wanted to return in some style. Nothing hole and 


Cassell, because it occurred to me 


corner. No awkward explanations to servants as to 


Why the mistress was coming in without mantle o1 


hat, looking somewhat disheveled and 


crumpled, 
between breakfast and lunch in the morning! Pet haps 
they had already been hunting for me for hours 

sO with Countess Cassell was not only to give my 
company | sense to 


What 


taff, than that 


was In a account, without 


words absence more natural, in the 


Ss of the domestic I should ha 


gone off to call on Lady Diana’s aunt, especially as 


Lady Diana might be feeling somewhat unwell this 
morning? [ seemed to be quite good at plotting once 
I started. Maybe it’s dangerous to begin. 

By good luck the countess was at home, and gush- 
ingly delighted to see me. She was also exceedingly 
surprised, but I gave her no explanation. It’s much 
simpler not to explain if you don’t know what to say. 

I said, “It was such a lovely morning, I went to 
breakfast with my cousin at the Belgian Legation, 

1 came to fetch home with me 
Did Lady Diana come back? She spent 


with me, but when I left the house she 


you to come 
lunch 
night 


seemed rather unwell. She was still asleep, 1), 
stertorc 

The countess had no news about her niecijlt 
seemed quite unconcerned. The invitation to 
was very natural and she accepted it with pleast 


night before. 


All went as I had planned and foreseen. Wit 


sight of me that I felt CONTINUED ON PAllE 
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JAMES ABBE, JR. 

His 

trousers are sand-colored denim, $3.98. 
His jacket is striped cotton ticking 
for beach or casual outdoor supper. 
Her 

dress is a two-piece Sanforized printed 
cotton with a bow-tie shoulder, about 


$12.00, worn with chalk-white jewelry. 


He Wears 


a charcoal-gray linen town suit, only 
$39.95. With it a Milan hat, ealf- 
skin moccasins, red foulard bow tie. 
She Wears 

a shirt-dress fashion in a dark striped 
cotton broadeloth, $17.95, by Vincent 


Draddy. Cool patent-leather sandals. 





Variety 


is the word for it. Striped cotton shirt- 
waist dress, by Pat Warren, striped 


cotton shirt worn with Mexican shorts. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Men 


come in slacks and tweed jacket, 
corduroy shorts with knitted shirt- 


sweater, moccasins or espadrilles. 


fashions 
for two 








| Mix 
_ red, white and blue —bright theory for 
Sunday paper time. He combines red 


slacks with a striped basque pull-over. 


From morning hours to party time 
0). go in for color, for the casual, 
easy look... for cottons, 
linens, stripes galore... 
girls borrow shirt fashions, 


ton adopt the mix-it code. 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


She 


is wearing her “brunch” skirt in red- 
and-white printed cotton with a pique 


shirt and black straw pompom slippers. 


Party 


time. Girl in background in 
rose print cotton by Rappi, 
young man wears linen suit. 
Gay 

twosome on the right—manin 
blazer and slacks, girl in Fred 


Perlberg’s gay fringed cotton. 








JAMES Rane jR- 
shorts for two. Her Mexican 
smock by Michel Cadoret. i 


His shirt is orange cotton. 





Black 


cotton jumper by Seymour 
Jacobson. He wears black 


cotton trousers, crash jacket. 














WILHELA CUSHMAN 


dancing dress to wear all summer long, $39.95, by Fred 
Perlberg. Her bouquet and bandeau are of white hyacinths. 


A flowerlike wedding dress for any day in summer. The tiny 
sleeves are detachable. The full skirt makes it a perfect 








Cotton-cord suit, $10.95, for motor honeymoon. 


WO Tose 


A wedding and a trousseau planned on penny-wisdom and heart- 
beats. It includes everything from the wedding dress to sandals and 
earrings. It’s packed with fashion and romance from the rose- 
‘textured organdy of the wedding dress to the pretty sea-shell clasp 
on the basket-bag. It’s all cotton . . . except the delicious pale pink 
wool coat. And it looks like at least a million! 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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Two-piece striped cotton sheer: skirt, $5.95; blouse, $3.95. 


JAMES ABBE, JR. 





Short wool coat, $17.95, goes with everything. 


Rose-printed cotton party dress, $10.95, by Jerry Gilden. 


Wedding sandals, worn also with other clothes, $4.99; wicker handbag, $1.29; 
shell clasp, 25c; cotton gloves, $1.00; straw-cloth bag, $1.66. Jewelry inciudes 
chalk-white button earrings, drop earrings and bracelet, each 59c plus tax, 





<- 


: . ; : : ar is ae rrace i cing I wn, $29.95. 
Fashion of polished cotton, printed and jeweled, is a glamour dress for pretty parties on a terrace OF dinner and dancing in town, $ 


Cotton suits. lined for crispness, have taken the town. 
Cotton shirt dresses have swept the country. It’s the 
style to dance in cotton, market in cotton, wear your 
best jewelry and prettiest sandals with your cottons. 
Baby colors. pink and blue. are the fashion shades. 


BY RUTH MARY PACKARD 





sink checks, $24.95, by Pat 


> alternoc and lunching dress. 
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Town suit in blue cotton trimmed with piqué, lined with starchy cotton, 


$49.95, by Jerry Parnis. Bamboo plastic bag, piqué pillbox by Mr. Alf. 





Paisley cotton fun dress, $2.98, by Al- 


fred Green; starfish straw bag and hat. 


— 
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Sanforized cotton shirt 
and skirt, about $12.00. 


Cardigan costume of em- 
broidered twill, $38.00. 


Chambray shirt and skirt, $16.50, by Vincent Draddy. 
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An Orlon-fleece coat adds a touch 
of glamour to any wardrobe .. . 

is practical because it washes, 

needs no ironing. Vogue Design 

No. 765, 12 to 20. The hat, of mat 
rayon jersey with bead trim, opens 
flat to pack, No. 8265. Yellow 
crease-resistant sheath dress has 
novelty plastic-bead trim at the neck. 
Design No. 8331, 10 to 18. 






there’s Magic woven into these 












4. 
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Crisp navy Orlon-and-wool suit with an 
all-around pleated skirt. The trim 
jacket buttons high to the neckline, has 
pocket detail. The pattern includes a 
sleeveless blouse. Vogue Design No. 86 
12 to 20. Pretty hat, polka-dot carryall 


POLKA-DOT BAG BY MORRIS MOSKOWITZ 


| 
| 
| 


By NORA O'LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


HE happiest vacation starts with a 
suitcase full of pretty clothes . 
clothes you know will unpack as prettily 
as they packed . . . clothes that will not 
waste your precious time by requiring 
special care. A white coat is not an ex- 
travagance when it can be washed in a 
twinkling of an eye (and needs no iron- 
ing). Pleats that stay in are good travel- 
ers. Fabrics that resist dirt and wrinkles 
are practical, beautiful. Accessories 
chosen to go with more than one costume 
are a good investment. This wardrobe 
was designed to be on the go... to 





be at home in Washington or New 
Orleans, to travel by car, plane or train. 





ashable . . 


etic fabrics 





/ suit skirt does double duty when 
. with its own blouse of fresh 
Dacron, topped by a jersey jacket 
‘cara-and-wool in a heavenly shade 
oral pink. Jacket, Vogue Design 
(8257, 12 to 18. Matching carnations. 


parkling white acetate-sharkskin 
gat dress with a diagonal line. This 
emarkable fabric resists dirt, 

eds wrinkles. The amusing buttons 
re colorful fruit shapes. Plaid stole. 







vogue Design No. 800, 12 to 20. 





wearable 


A perfect dress for sight- 
seeing. Gray-and-white 
nylon-and-silk polka dots 
piped in white. Chalk-white 
buttons parade down 

the front. Add a white belt, 
matching gloves. Vogue 
Design No. 8348, 12 to 20. 


} 
= 





A sheer afternoon dress of Dacron- 


and-nylon washes like a hankie and dries 
within an hour .. . has a scoop neckline, 
a full skirt. Add a grosgrain ribbon sash, 
a jeweled pin. Vogue Design No. 8329, 
12 to 20. Daisy earrings, giant size. 


GROSGRAIN BELT BY E. M. KREISEL 


For dancing, a lovely aqua Acrilan- 
and-rayon dress (lined to accent 


its pretty shape). The Empire bodice 

is frosted with lace and sparkled 

with rhinestones. Vogue Design No. 8341, 
12 to 18. Matching chiffon scarf. 








For the beach or the country, a play suit 


ina green challis print of Dynel- 
nylon-and-cotton. The bloomer play 
suit or bathing suit is covered by a 
matching button-front skiri. 

Vogue Design No. 8282, 10 to 18, 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices on Page 150 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or 
order by mail, enclosing check or money order,* from Vogue 
Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or inCanada 
from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly 
higher jin Canada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 


C) VOGUE 
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Hot Tomato-Cress Consommeé 


Brook Trout with Bacon or 
Salmon-Soufflé Ring 
with Dill Sauce — Cucumbers 


Peas 
Beet-and-Egg Salad with Herb Croutons 


Croissants 
Lemon-Meringue Angel Cake 
Coffee 


(Planned for 6) 
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‘THERE is no fish to my taste quite like a speckled brook trout. I’ve 
fished around and taken bass, and others of the trout tribe, including the 
splendid and often magnificent rainbow—that fish arrayed in a king’s 
regalia, decked out in the livery of a prince of the waters. There have been 
rare pompanos in my creel or on my string. They rate with me pretty close 


to trout. It’s a matter of cooking. 


So here are two fish dishes. One, Brook Trout with Bacon. The other, 
to snub the trout with if the trout do their snubbing in the brook, comes 


as bold as an army with banners, right out of 
the ubiquitous can. Your choice, madam. 
Picking up the season as well as the supper, 
there is an opening fanfare of a soup appe- 
tizer, with tomatoes and cress taking part— 
perhaps to their surprise and yours—in a hot 
consommeé. Let me tell you that it’s rea/ good, 
and here is what you do to get it that way: 


Hot Tomato-Cress Consommé 


Scatter 1 tablespoon diced, peeled tomato (only 
the firm part) and 2 tablespoons chopped water 
cress in each of the soup cups. Fill two-thirds full 
with hot consommeée. 


What may now be said. One way, and I 
think the best, that a trout should be treated 
brings out its good nature and shows off its 
more enchanting characteristics: 


Brook Trout with Bacon 


Clean the trout, allowing one whole fish for 
each serving. This depends on two things: size of 
trout, size of appetite. I can and will eat two, any 
size, any time. Only this doesn’t apply to rainbow. 
Only to brook. Wipe the trout with a damp cloth. 
Washing is nothing to them. They lived in water 
all their lives. Remove the heads but leave the tails 
on. Many cooks and chefs leave the heads on. I 
feel guilty if a trout stares at me. Off with his head! 
Season well, inside and out. Put a cooked slice of 
bacon inside the cavity of each fish. Don’t crisp 
the bacon. A little underdone is best. Lay the fish 
on a flat-rimmed pan. Pour a little of the bacon 
drippings over each fish and broil 3 to 4 minutes, 
or until brown. Turn with a spatula and broil 3 to 
4 minutes on the other side. Time depends on the 
size of the fish, but this is long enough for a 
medium-size trout. CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 





STUART-FOWLER 
If the trout won't bite, salmon-soufflé ring is a worthy 


substitute. Serve it with a sauce flavored with dill. 
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ld house... 
oung kitchen 


By GLADYS TABEER . 


, 





Earliest kitchen (now dining room) has fireplace with The kitchen was the tamily room 200 years ago— 4 


the original old iron crane and Dutch oven at the left. 
it becomes the family room onee more. j 


LOVE to drive along the winding Connecti- 

cut roads and see the old white houses, 
steadfast against time, lovely with lilacs in 
spring, beautiful with blazing maples in au- 
tumn. On the day I took the road up the hill, 
the old homestead had a warm and welcom- 
ing look. Two hundred years ago, carriages 
rolled up to the portico, children raced through 
the garden, fires burned in the great fireplaces. 

Time has mellowed the beauty of the old house, 
and the present owners are keeping alive the 
traditional hospitality. Young Doctor Jack, his 


wife Rosemary and their four children have a 
special reason for being at home here; for Jack 
was brought up in this house and now looks 
forward to bringing up his own family in his 
boyhood home. 

There was a major problem—as often in old 
houses the kitchen was just a leftover room. 
In early days all the cooking was done in the 
big fireplace in the family room. Later on, a 
small room with sharply sloping ceiling was 
commandeered, and here an old sink with 
wooden drainboards, a range and refrigerator 


Mellow pine Lazy Susan table and pine chairs at window overlooking garden 
are fine for breakfasts and snacks—when Jack is late Rosemary gives him 
dinner here. Curtains and paper for end walls have same quaint pattern. 
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were lined up haphazardly. The drainboard was 
the work surface. One lonely cabinet was the 
solitary storage space. Helping reclaim this 
kitchen was really fun; for without structural 
changes what Rosemary calls ‘“‘a miraculous 
transformation” was managed. The first step 
was to retire the outdated equipment; and a 
new sink and dishwasher, a double-oven range 
and a modern refrigerator took over. As the 
pictures show, this kitchen with modern ease of 
living keeps the spirit of the old house; it fits 
perfectly. A happy room in a happy house! 


KITCHEN 
97 x1SiS: 
DINING 


ROOM refr, — 4 
floor to ceil(= == 


ing storage 





Pull-out unit on wheels, with wood top, is handy for 
serving; a good height for sit-down work. Pushed in, 
a useful shelf remains. Turn-around shelves make 
storage space deep in the corner easily available. 


Two-wall kitchen has a lower-height cour 
sink to divide eating space from the work 
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Y td Claire, who love to cook, find the low wood-top counter 
(hl height for them. Their first adventure in the new kitcher: 


Ki gingerbread men with currants for the features and buttons. 
; 


| 

’ . . 

| Range with two ovens and four surface units, arranged with free 
ispace mid-stove for pots and casseroles, helps with big family 
|meals. Aluminum molds, finished in copper tone, do not tarnish. 





Knotty-pine cabinets, warm and mellow, were built to fit by local car- 


_penter. Plastic counter is shaped to include front edgeand back splash 


guard in one piece. Dishwasher and garbage unit in sink make short 
shift of aftermeal chores. The green tile floor is of vinyl plastic. 
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KAROLIK COLLECTION, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 





I PERSONAL TESTAMENT 


When I was just a little girl 

A very busy little girl, 

I learned to cook. 

Two things enriched those early days: 
One was the fascinating whirl 

Of her who let a little girl 

Invade her kitchen, learn her ways; 
The other was a book. 

It’s strange how old loves never die, 
Like fairy tales and cherry pie. 


2 Something to charm the high-school set is another 
milk shake. Put in a blender, or use a beater and a bowl, 
a large glass of milk. Add a pinch of salt, 2 tablespoons 
marshmallow cream and i teaspoon instant coffee. Let 
go with the beating. A scoop of vanilla ice cream in the 
glass will win a handclap. 


2B Another what to do for an afterschool pickup for the 
gang may be solved this way. Heat an 8-ounce jar of 
triple-use cheese spread, add 4 cup pickle relish, and 4 
hard-cooked eggs, sliced. Serve hot on toast. It goes 
down real easy. 


4 Up in Vermont, come cherry time, cherry pies were 
everywhere. There was rivalry among the pie makers, 
especially at church suppers. Of one let it be said ‘“‘She 
has a faculty for cherry pie,”’ that one’s reputation was 
made. 


«> And so, having a mind to cherry pie right now, you 
can achieve a reputation by this simple rule: Drain juice 
from a can of pitted black cherries and thicken it a little 
with cornstarch. Add the juice of half a lemon and a 
little cinnamon. Add cherries, turn into a rich crust—top 
with a lattice of pastry and bake like any other fruit pie. 
@ Shortcake time is ‘icumen in” and hark to this sage 
advice: Don’t use a cake. Make a rich baking-powder- 
biscuit dough. It’s a fine idea to make it with half milk 
and half cream. And this goes for a biscuit mix too. 
Makes it richer—and that’s what you want. 


71 fancy a chicken sandwich made this way: Spread 
bread with butter or margarine, then with guava Jelly. 
Then slices of white-meat chicken. I could eat a plateful! 


@% Verse I: The indispensable ham fills that lean and 
hungry void that all good providers come upon oftener 
than you think. Well—provide some thick slices of cold 
boiled ham. A good slice to a customer is about right. 
Arrange the ham slices neatly in a baking dish. 


“Girl in Red.” 
nor his subject has ever been identified; but judging by the costume, 


it was probably done about 1830-40. 


Neither the artist who painted this picture 





® Verse 11: Heat in the double boiler '2 cup cream and 
1s pound diced American cheese with a kick to it. Add 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, a little Worcestershire, a 
touch of mustard, a few grains of cayenne and a shake of 
paprika. Stir until it’s smooth as a kitten’s ear. Pour over 
the ham. Bake until you can cut the ham with a spoon or 
something and the sauce is brown. It’s top-drawer. 


1@ Canned pear halves, and/or well-drained canned 
apricot halves, filled with cream cheese and currant 
jelly, and arranged on shredded lettuce—for those who 
long for cold fruit with greens. 


IE Hot fudge sauce is dreamy on ice cream, say the 
younger set. Try variations: Make the hot sauce from a 
package of quick fudge mix, following instructions. To 
half the sauce add a drop or two of peppermint flavor- 
ing; to the other half, a half teaspoon instant coffee. 
Chocolate-peppermint or Mocha—take your choice. 


12 Keep this in mind for later on: Remove seeds and 
rind from one quarter of an average-size watermelon. 
Buzz pulp in your electric blender or mixer. Add 1 can 
lemonade concentrate, and sugar or more lemon juice to 
your taste. Freeze, stirring once. To serve, garnish with 
blueberries. Refreshing on a hot day. 


1:3 If you haven’t tried this—do: When you serve hot 
cereal for the breakfast eaters, sprinkle a layer of crisp 
dry cereal on top. Makes a nice contrast in textures—and 
most folks go for it. 


14 Guests come and guests go—some just happen in at 
mealtimes. A can of peach halves, and a small jar of 
preserved ginger on your pantry shelf—and you are 
ready for the unexpected, at least dessert-wise. For in- 
stance, open the peaches, and drain well. Allow one 
half—or maybe two—to a guest. More to come. 


1% In each half put a spoon of sirup from the ginger. 
Whip 1 cup heavy cream, flavor with ginger sirup and 
a drop or two of almond. Fold in | tablespoon chopped 
ginger and, if handy, a few chopped toasted almonds. 
Fill the peach hollows. Chill. Thin crisp gingersnaps go 
with this. 


16 Those delicious broiled mushrooms, done in butter 
and their own juice, now come chopped, sliced, and 
whole caps—as convenient as a pocket in a shirt. They 
get a big hand with steaks or chops—and in such dishes 
as meat pies, vegetable casseroles, omelets, and so on. 


BZ Chill a can of deviled ham. Shape into balls the size 
of marbles, and add to a mixed green salad. 


E48 Do you know chicken-cress soup? If not, let me 
introduce you to it. To | can cream-of-chicken soup add 


1 soup-can milk, 4 cup finely chopped water cress, 4 


teaspoon lemon juice. Heat slowly until piping hot, but 
do not boil. 


1% Variation on a baking-powder-biscuit theme: To 2 
cups of a packaged biscuit mix add 2 tablespoons sugar 
and 4 teaspoons grated orange rind. Add '% cup orange 
juice and % cup milk. Mix as usual. Roll out 1” thick 
and cut with a 1!” cutter. Bake 10-15 minutes at 450° F. 
Delicious—and wonderful for tea. 


2@ A new item on the agenda and getting—and desery- 
ing—two chapters is a vegetable scallop. Place in layers 
































in a 2-quart baking dish 1 can whole-kernel corn, 1 
pound zucchini that has been sliced and sautéed with 1 
onion, chopped, in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
and | can tomatoes, topping each layer with cracker 
crumbs, dots of butter or margarine, salt and pepper and 
a suggestion of sugar. 

21 Second chapter: Now top the whole business with 
buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven—350° F.— 
until everything is bubbling and the crumbs are nice and | 
brown. Goes well with a French loaf garlicked up, maybe | | 
a tuna salad—and for dessert a leomon-meringue pie. 


22 Here, strictly in confidence, and as secret as a to- 
mato surprise, are three heart throbs. Throb No. I: 
Sprinkle ground ginger sparingly over a toasted or | 
grilled cheese sandwich—the cheese part. 
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2:8 Throb II: Try poaching the breakfast eggs in well- | 
seasoned chicken broth. Delicious—and appetite- tempi} 
ing. 





lemon and sliced egg atop black-bean soup. Garnish i 
instead, with a rosette of salted whipped cream flavo: 
with horse-radish. Pretty radical, but most cream so 
go for it. 


25 Everyone who ever frosted a cake is a friend ¢ 
seven-minute frosting. For something special on a vers 
special cake, grind together in the food grinder, using th 
coarse blade, 1 cup walnuts and | cup raisins. Add 
to a fine, well-flavored seven-minute frosting. Dates 
sweet thought, if little Katie ate up all the raisins. 
26 For the breakfast fruit juice, combine equal parts of 
prune juice and apricot nectar, with a twist of lemon rind 
in each glass. And everything well chilled, natch. 


27 Reminder Dept. Don’t forget the second Sunday ii 
this month of May. Why? It’s Mother’s Day, of cout 


28 Start with a loaf of unsliced bread. Cut it down | 
lengthwise to make 2 loaves. Now cut each loaf into 12 
slices, almost through to the bottom crust. More to come 


29 Mix '% cup chopped parsley, ' cup soft butter or 
margarine, 2 teaspoons lemon juice and | clove garlic. 
crushed. Spread this “butter’’ between the slices an 
over the top. Place on a baking sheet and heat in a hot 
oven about 12 minutes, or until hot and crusty. 


330 From an old cookbook: “In inviting guests, it is safe | 
to calculate that out of one hundred and fifty invited, but 
two thirds of the number will be present. If five hundred 
are invited, not more than three hundred can be counted | 
upon as accepting.’’ And more than enough, if you ask 


<b. May is summer, seeing her ever-renewing face, her 
garments of sentient green, in a mirror held up to reflect | 
an ever-renewing world. It’s hard to believe that any 
untoward thing could happen or any beneficent impulse 
be thwarted when we listen to the fairies sing in the eve- 
ning of our day. ‘Oh, that we two were maying.”’ There’ 
young love speaks and all we can do is listen. I hope you 
all have May baskets. This is yours 

from your ANNIE 


By Onn Betehaldans 


TOMATO SOUP 
Asparagus and Egg Salad 





See what grand, easy meals 
you can plan around Soup! 
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BY Jone Marshall 


You don’t need a lot of time... or a lot of Vegetable Soup, with its rich array of 15 garden 





fussing—to serve tempting, nutritious meals! 
They can be quick, easy and delicious, if you 
plan them around big, appetizing bowls of soup. 

Tomato Soup, perhaps, tasting of glorious, 


vegetables in beef stock. Or that great favorite, 
Beef Noodle Soup—a combination of tender 
beef and golden egg noodles in beef stock. 

Just the thing—any one of them—to high- 


ANNE MARSHALL vine-ripened tomatoes blended with butter. Or — spot a tempting, easy menu. 


Director Home Economics 
Campbell Soup Company 





Good cooks keep a full soup shelf 
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VEGETABLE SOUP 
Western Sandwich on Whole Wheat Bread 


Tas ole a eeel a 
Fresh Pineapple and: Strawberry Salad 
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hich of these Make-ups 
is the Most Flattering to You ? 


No one make-up is ideal for all complexions—which is right for you? 


most ee ? Unless you have proved to yourself which type 


of make-up is best for you, you actually don’t know how lovely 


Campana makes all 3—Cake, Cream, and Liquid. Read on this 
page how they differ—decide which is best for your type of 





76 
Cake’... Cream... or Liquid .. 
you can look. 
C A K E e 
Yes, cake—if you like a 
frankly glamorous make-up, 
flawless even in “close-ups.” 
a: 
a ' 
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If you’re looking for a dramatic make- -up, wear 
Solitair. No other type of make-up “covers” tiny 
lines and skin blemishes so completely. W ith 

Solitair, your complexion appears comple -tely flaw- 
less. Each little imperfection is discreetly hidden, 
leaving only faultless smoothness. 


Yet—so rich in Lanolin—this non-drying cake 
never clogs pores (clinically proved). And so 
feather-light, it never looks heavy or mask-like. 


By daylight Solitair is “outdoors-v”: with the fresh- 


alluring perfection— 
alw ays flawless: a Ing. even in clos se -ups., If you 
haven’t liked other cakes youll still like Solitair 


il] Bee 


ness ol youth . by night. 


it's diff erent tt m 





Alcs by Campana aa 


. which make-up becomes you 


Rare indeed, is the woman who really knows! 





CREAM? 


Yes, cream—if you crave 


the “natural look” or if 


dry skin is a special problem! 





If you fear the “made-up look”—or if dry skin 
makes a creamy make-up especially desirable, then 
Campana’s Magic Touch is ideal for you! 

Magic Touch is a tinted cream quickly applied with 
finger-tips. You can feel its softening, lubricating 
quality as you put it on. 


Adds soft glowing Golo 
and radiant smoothness . . 


. covers little lines and 
imperfections so naturally they seem to melt away 
—looks so natural, it seems like your very own skin! 


Magic Touch makes your 
complexion appear dewy-fresh, with the slight 
sheen typical of youthful skin. Powdered lightly, 
it supplies a lovely mat finish. It’s rich in Lanolin, 
soft and pleasant on your skin, richly protective. 


ri Jou 
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aye!" MAKE-UP 


Used without powder, 


\—~ee 
6 shades—43¢ and $1.00 


skin and complexion—and start tomorrow to wear the make- 
up that makes you your loveliest self. 


And if you’re not sure—experiment! Wear each of these fab- 
ulous make-ups on successive days—let your mirror, and ling- 
ering glances, tell you. It’s so inexpensive to see “for sure” — 


so thrilling to find the perfect answer! 


Creator of Fine Cosmerics 










LADIES’ HOME Jo 
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LIQUID? 


Yes, liquid—if you can use 
a make-up so light, you 


hardly know you have it on! 














BE ogee 


If what you want most is delicate coloring and 
youthful soft look, then you want Sheer Magie! 
you apply this tinted liquid, you'll see its “dai 
color blend your complexion to flower-frt 
smoothness, actually give it the soft bloom, s 
look, of radiant youth. Little skin faults taetfl 
vanish, blended into soft harmony that makes yj 
complexion gloriously even-toned and smooth. 
Your skin feels like velvet . soft, pliable . 
actually baby-soft to the touch! Yet this make 
is sO light, you hardly know you have it on. S 
cial moistening agents create this youthful efli 


You'll find Sheer Magic is a completely new 


perience in make-up. Try it and see! 


| Sheer Magic 


LIQUID MAKE-UP 


6 shades—only 79¢ 
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THE QUAKER BRIDE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60 













¢d pop out. It was a pleasure to me to 
an expression of complete stupefac- 
Matilda pulled herself together by the 
ad reached the bottom of the stairs. 
n me, madam,” she said, stepping 
“but have you had breakfast?” 

Jes, thank you, Matilda. It was such 
viorning I went out and had breakfast 
,-ousin, Madame Van de Weyer.” 
<ot loath to convey that information. 
d no questions. I knew I should find 
x out quite soon enough. 

¢intess and I continued upstairs, talk- 
lly, and I took her along to my bed- 
> door was wide open, the room was 
yed made. The door into the dressing 
ajar, and I could see that the bed in 
<, was neatly made up and was empty. 
if Lady Diana or of Ahmed or of 
yuntoward. Except that—yes—there 
; hing! Every drawer had been pulled 
§ little open, and when I looked at 
+ were all empty. My handkerchiefs, 
jc, Slips, sachet, petticoats, all had 
gily swept away. And when I opened 
{ doer, the closet, too, was empty. 
Japs and fichus and Quaker dresses 
| appeared. So I had exactly nothing 
2[ stood up in. 

a ° . 

jolt was something to take notice of. 
puntess Cassell’s attention to it, and 


Hoh’d and ah’d uncomfortably I rang 
Matilda answered the bell. 

Ja’am?” she said with oily politeness. 
sited something?” 

; everything!”’ I said. ‘What has been 
) Where are all my things?” 

madam, it was Mistress Tabitha’s 
aybe you'd best ask her.” 

(that without delay,” said I. 
(ountess Cassell by the arm and led 
he passages with me. She hung back 
iit I gave her no chance to object. I 
er all the time, all the way we went, 
§charms of the house in spite of its 
wloom, how its first impression of 
and austerity was relieved by some 
ming rooms. 

more sunshine in would be a great 
td I, “but Mistress Tabitha’s room, 
‘see, is always bright.” 

, there as I spoke and I opened the 
vent directly in. I drew the countess 
a. 


























in with me. Matilda, following us tried to push 
in also, but I turned round and said: 

“T will excuse you, Matilda!” 

She gave me a black look. “Very well, 
madam,” she said. And discreetly withdrew. 

Tabitha, taken by surprise, was seized with 
a fit of coughing. While she was still unable to 
speak I got in the first word. 

“Well, Tabitha,” I said casually, “we have 
come to see how you are! And I’ve also come 
to ask what has been going on in my room 
while I was out to breakfast?” 

“Were you out to breakfast, mistress?’ said 
Tabitha, struggling with her cough. “I never 
heard of a mistress going out to breakfast 
without any warning to the household!’ 

“You forget | am an American,” said I. “If 
a lady in Philadelphia wants to go out to 
breakfast with her cousin, why, she just goes!” 

“Without asking her husband’s permission, 
ma’am?”’ said Tabitha. 

“That’s between the lady and her husband,” 
said I, ‘though in this case her husband was 
not present. What I want to know, Tabitha, is 
what happened in my room? Why has there 
been a clean sweep of all my clothes?” 

“Well, I gave orders (since you was not 
there, ma’am, to be asked!) to get your things 
and look them over for the laundry. It’s 
laundry week this week, and we does every- 
thing over.” 

“Clean things as well?” said I. “Things 
freshly laundered, starched and _ ironed? 
Matilda has been taking very good care of my 
caps and fichus. But even they, as well as my 
petticoats and handkerchiefs, are gone.” 

“Well. ma’am, Matilda took some to 
launder and she took one to the dressmaker to 
be copied so as you could have a fresh set.” 

I broke into peals of laughter at these in- 
genious answers. And the countess, always 
good-natured and ready for merriment, joined 
me. Tabitha could not bear to see me so gay 
and carefree. She had to break that up at any 
cost. Even if it meant giving herself away. 

““Well, madam, if you force me to it,” said 
Tabitha, her cough now under control, “I'll 
tell you straight. I was being polite on account 
of the countess being here. But another version 
is that your husband said that you'd eloped 
with the gardener, and he ordered all your 
things packed up to be stood in the drive in 
trunks till we had an address to send them to.” 


' “7 forgot the salt.” 





THE CONQUEST . 


OF 


TUBERCULOSIS 


S Rak story of our fight against 
this disease is one of the most 
heartening in the annals of health 
progress. Among other things, it 
shows what people can do through 
organized efforts to attack a disease. 

Fifty years ago, tuberculosis was 
the leading cause of death in our 
country. If it had continued to kill 
at the same rate as in the early 
1900s, more than 300,000 Ameri- 
cans would die of the disease this 
year. 

Our fight to control tuberculosis, 
however, has been so successful that 
its aunual toll in the United States 
has dropped to about 20,000 lives. 


Despite the dramatic decline in 
the death rate, the number of tuber- 
culosis cases remains high. Today 
more than a million Americans are 
affected by the disease . . . and over 
400,000 of them have tuberculosis in 
an infectious form so that it can be 
spread to others. 


Worse still, at least 250,000 of 


these potential spreaders of tuber- 
culosis are not under medical super- 
vision. These cases account for many, 
if not most, of the new victims dis- 
covered each year in our country. 
The number of cases with active, or 
probably active, tuberculosis found 
in 1952 was over 85,000. 


How can we reduce the tubercu- 
losis death rate still further and pre- 
vent the dévelopment of new cases? 
Here are some of the ways which 


authorities recommend: 


1. See your doctor for regular 


health examinations and follow his 
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advice about how to keep in the best 
possible physical condition. The 
higher your level of health, the better 
your resistance will be to tuberculosis. 


2. If you notice any of the possible 
symptoms of tuberculosis—persist- 
ent cough, constant fatigue, loss of 
weight, pain in the chest—consult 
your doctor promptly. Through an 
X-ray of your chest, he can usually 
tell whether tuberculosis of the lungs 
is present. Early discovery is the best 
road to early recovery. 

3. If tuberculosis occurs, your 
doctor will recommend treatment... 
probably in a hospital «. . where the 
most modern care can be given. 
While rest in bed is still an impor- 
tant method of treatment, doctors 
now have many new weapons to 
combat tuberculosis. Among these 
are surgical operations which give 
diseased lung areas extra rest and 
often hasten recovery. 


There are also new anti-tubercu- 
losis drugs which doctors sometimes 
prescribe singly or in combination 
with other forms of treatment. In 
many cases, these bring rapid im- 
provement. 

Once the disease is brought under 
control, you can usually resume your 
normal way of living, with periodic 
check-ups to make sure the disease 
does not become active again. 

If everyone observes these and 
other safeguards and precautions 
recommended by health officials, 
the number of tuberculosis cases 
could be even further reduced. 


Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Ce. 

1 Madison Ave., 

N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your 

booklet, 554J, ‘*Tuberculosis.” 


Name 
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“That was a bit premature,” said J. “But 
that again I can discuss only with Mr. Ash- 
ton.” 

“It was Ahmed as gave it away,” said 
Tabitha with oily malignancy, “though he 
didn’t intend to: he tried hard not to. Mr. Ash- 
ton all but twisted his arm off right here in this 
roam in front of me! First one of us asked a 
question and then another. I can’t talk that 
finger lingo, but Ahmed knows your name all 
right. He can see my lips move, and the word 
‘mistress’ or ‘Mrs. Ashton’ and ‘where.’ He 
couldn’t pretend too long that he didn’t know 
what we was asking. We finally made him nod 
his head at ‘gardener’ (that’s the word Mr. Ash- 





TASTES SO GOOD... 
COSTS SO 


ton kept on asking in the finger talk—‘gar- 
dener,’ ‘gardener,’ and Ahmed would shake 
his head and shake his head but he nodded it 
at last)—when Matilda gave me the hot tongs! 
She held him close to me here and I myself —— 
I'll stop, mistress, you’re too sensitive to hear 
these things. You look like as you would 
faint!” a 

“I think I do need some fresh air,” said I. 

“In the garden?” shrieked Tabitha after me 
as I went. Her cackling laughter pursued me 
down the passage. “The master may have 
something to say to that!” 

Her words and laugh pursued me because I 
had left the door open for Countess Cassell 








WHOLESOME HOMEMADE FROSTEE 
/4-14-/4,.. Smooth.. So Easy to Make / 


Delicious Frostee takes about 
5 minutes of your time, your 
refrigerator does the rest. 
You get fresh homemade 
goodness every time, because 
you make Frostee with whole- 
some fresh milk. Costs only 
pennies a portion! Four excit- 
ing Frostee flavors — vanilla, 
chocolate, orange, lemon. Try 
‘em all and you'll serve ’em 


often! 


COOL! LIGHT! 





REFRESHING! 





to follow me and the countess had not closed 
it. I heard it shut as we got to the more lighted 
part of the passage and looked back. Yes, as I 
expected. It was Ahmed, appearing as usual 
from nowhere. Ahmed had closed the door, 
and now stood in the dark corner. I called him 
softly but he did not come—of course! He 
could not hear. I went back and drew him into 
a lighter place. He read in my face my horror 
at what I saw. His left arm hung useless and 
limp in the sleeve with his hand turned back at 
an unnatural angle. His face Tears 
poured out of my eyes. 

“Oh, Ahmed,” I sobbed, “‘go to bed. I will 
put salve, I will bring bandages. You need 
help and care. I'll give it you!”’ 

His large, suffering animal eyes were on my 
face as if he treasured my tears and knew my 
sympathy, but he shook his head violently and 
scuttled away into the dark passages. I tried 
to follow, but the passages forked beyond 
there. | could not tell which way he had gone. 
Perhaps my help would only get him into 
further trouble. I went into my boudoir, my 
refuge, and sat trembling and sick. If Matilda 
spied on me there through the half-open door 
she had her triumph. I, too, was tortured. 

| had forgotten the countess. But when some 
fifteen minutes had gone by, she came in more 
stealthily and with less bustle than was her 
wont. 

“Cheer up, dearest Mrs. Ashton,” she said 
kindly. “I know you’re upset. And we won’t 
talk about it! But there’s one thing I can do, 
and that’s provide you with a dress. Look!” 

She was carrying a bundle wrapped in a 
sheet, and when she opened the sheet I saw 
three dresses and accessories shaken out upon 
the floor. One green and white, one rose- 
colored, and one yellow and black. 

“I’m afraid I’ve taken a great liberty, Mrs. 
Ashton, but you must remember I know this 
house very well, and I’m a very old friend. It 
came on me that there was a lot of Lydia’s 
dresses up in the attic. Here they are, and there 
are several more for you to choose from! I 
believe you’re very near Lydia’s size. Of course 
she was brunet and you are most gloriously 
blond. But you could wear any color!” 

She had fastened the door securely behind 
her, and covering my surprise, with her cheer- 
ful chatter, she shook out the dresses on the 
chairs for me to choose. 

The lunch gong sounded through the house. 
A soft musical Indian note. The countess 
folded the dresses up quickly and pushed them 
under the sofa. 

“We will hide them here until after lunch,” 
she said, ‘‘and then we'll get dressed at your 
leisure whenever you like!”’ 





ites lunch was a gesture of indifference on 
the part of the kitchen to two women who 
were not only unimportant but unexpected. 
Cold ham, salad, rice pudding and stewed 
plums. The afternoon clouded over. I longed 
to go into the garden, but I realized prying 
eyes. The whole house seemed to be listening, 
waiting, watching. I began to feel an oppres- 
sion of suspense for Luke’s coming. But it 
was incumbent on me to entertain my guest. 
We went to the drawing room after lunch and 
I allowed her to teach me Patience, which 
amused her more than it did me. Then I rang 
the bell and ordered the little kitchenmaid 
who appeared to bring us an early tea. And 
tea duly arrived, served by John. 

Having successfully got rid of such a large 
part of the afternoon, I took the countess up 
to my boudoir and we foraged under the 
couch and got out the dresses. I chose the 
yellow one. I wanted, for a change, to be com- 
pletely gay. We took the two other dresses 
along the passage and hung them up in my 
bedroom closet. I washed, and did my hair, 
while the countess took over the dressing room 
for the same purpose. I expected to hear her say 
something about Lady Diana, but she did not, 
and I discreetly asked no questions. I felt more 
and more oppressed, but I was more and 
more certain that I had done the righ: thing in 
coming back. No one seemed moving about. 
The servants might all be taking a holiday. I 
remembered what Patsy had said about their 
gathering downstairs for parties of their own 
when they thought that they would not be de- 
tected. Perhaps that was all! Odors from the 
kitchen when I crossed the front hall gave 
































































LADIES’ HOM 


evidence that dinner was in p 
good and as elaborate as usual. I wy 
for Luke, sealed it, and left it on 

the front hall. It was just a line; — 


Luke: 1 have been warned that the 
a raid tonight. Yours 

The countess and I were playing I 
my boudoir. I rang the bell ¢ 
kitchenmaid answered it. I told her | 
a headache and was not coming do} 
ner that night and ordered a tray of 
of milk and some toast or so} 
that, fruit maybe, served here in my 

At last there was a sound of an 
riages driving up, the front door op 
closing, masculine voices in the hal 
them I could hear my husband’s, If 
hard not to go down, but I did ni 
scene in front of other people. The 
Cassell, however, of course wel 
saying politely and discreetly that 5 
sorry that | had the headache and| 
see me later. As the door opened and 
her, I thought I heard Lady Diana's 
low, but I would not leave the dog 
listen. The more I detached myself, 
scene downstairs, the better. 


I sAT down in a comfortable che 
book. But the clock chimed the h 
and no tray of dinner, however 
brought up to my room. I was ef 
nored, neglected. The time dr; 
suffocating sense of suspense g 

I noticed then how I missed e 
pressive presence of Ahmed. I 
used to having him about, to 
from book or work and seeing 
watching, never moving, yet 
alert. I could only hope that s 
giving him kindly aid, care and 
of pain. I reassured myself, or tri 
ing to myself that he was too valua 
husband to be neglected entirely 

I gave way at last and set my 
welcome any visitor—or a dinne 
was healthily hungry—so I hea 
sounds of what was going on 
carried to and from the dining r 
of dishes, the smell of savory 
best cooking in London!”’) But aft 
surely dinner was over, the gue 
did not go into the library, as 
across the hall. I heard their loitering 
the men’s voices; I heard Countess C 
Lady Diana’s lighter talk and laug 
moved across into the drawing r fh 
apparently they settled down for Q 
versation, a little music. I reaso} 
this was my husband’s answer to 
If the raid came, they would only 
fectly normal and harmless party ir 
I was surprised how hard it was 
down and join in. Lord Rivers, young 
what were they thinking of my abs i 
they not missing me? I was missin 

I could not be quite sure, as Ik 
attention on my book and half o | 
going on below, but I thought t | 
curred! I thought some unexpecte 
came in late, between ten and e 
were shown into the drawing roon 
door was opened for their entry I 
heard my husband’s voice in haus 
barrassing polite inquiry as to wha 
do for them at that hour of night. B 
not be sure because, before they 
arrived, many of the guests had left. 
were brought to the front door. 
called. Lord Rivers went away, you! 
Lady Diana. Yes, only some half dé 
left if—as I surmised—the secret age 
police did come. 

Soon everything was silent. Eve 
gone. My clock had barely struck ele 
I heard John going through the hous 
up. My husband at this hour, if not¢ 
with some of the guests, would go 
library to work on his accounts. B 
there were no accounts to work 0 
Then where was he and what was 

John passed my brightly lighted dé 
ing his candle, and glanced in. 

“You're not ready yet, madam? 
back in half an hour, or would 
later ?”’ 


| 
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It’s his favorite sauce... 
good reason to keep it handy 
for more flavorful meat, fish, 
soup, cheese dishes, etc. 


EE | Recipe Book, ‘Dishes Men Like.” 
* Write Lea & Perrins, Inc., 241 
St., New York 13, New York, Dept. J-5. 
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pu are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
irch, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
y will be interested in this modern Folding 
Equet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
@)unts to institutions and organizations. 
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His tone was precisely that of the orderly 
servant who has been kept up beyond his 
hours by inconsiderate employers. One would 
never suppose that John was getting off to 
bed hours earlier than usual. 

I was nonplused. The countess also had 
deserted me! I was alone. And it suddenly 
came over me that I was afraid to go to my 
bedroom. 

“You need not trouble,’’ I said to John. “I 
will lock up here myself. You need not come 
back.” 

“T will come back, madam,” said John. “I 
have to go the rounds outdoors. Then I will 
come back if it is your pleasure. Any time 
that you choose is all right with me, madam.” 

I heard John going down the back stairs, 
the only uncarpeted stairs in the house. I 
might not have heard him had my ears not 
been sharpened to attention, and the house 
so preternaturally still. 

Now what next? 

I stood in the middle of my room waiting. 
Waiting for what? 

The party was over. I would go and look 
for my husband. 

Leaving the lighted room behind me with 
its door wide open, I went down the stairs into 
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“The most exciting and absorb- j 
ing story since Gone With the 
Wind. | think our readers will love 
it, and that the beautiful Kather- 
ine is destined to be as well known 4 
as Scarlett O’ Hara.” i 

That is one editor’s comment on 
Anya Seton’s great new book, 
which re-creates a fascinating, 
colorful, eventful world so real that 
it seems here and now. Miss Seton 
does for the Lancastrian wars of 
England what Margaret Mitchell 
did for the South, by telling in fic- 
tional form a story that is all the 
more vivid and memorable for be- 
ing true. The JoURNAL is proud to 
present 
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the darkened house. A candle burned in a 
lantern on the chest in the front hall. I paused 


; | at the foot of the stairs and listened. The front 


door was barred up for the night with chain 
and bolt in place. Was Luke in the house or 
out? I turned into the drawing room and sat 
down in the dark room. It is calming to sit 
alone in the dark. I sat there and collected 
myself. 

Presently I heard Matilda softly calling my 
name in the upstairs hall. 

“Madam! Mrs. Ashton!” 

I realized no one knew where I was. Momen- 
tary relief and release were in the thought. 

How long*did I sit there, protected and 
hidden by the simple darkness? | know my 
thoughts traveled far over past weeks and 
months, and I blamed myself for blindness, 
stupidity. But into the future I dared not let 
them run. 

Suddenly there was noise in the garden. 
Vague, violent commotion. Running steps, 
voices. John hurried heavily through the hall, 
unfastened the front door, rushed out leavihg 
it open behind him. A raid! Another larger 
police raid, was my first thought. 

I went out into the hall, lighted only by the 
dim lantern. And of a sudden my name rang 
through the garden on a shout. 

“Rose! Rose!” 

It was my husband's voice. 

The night around me was velvet black, but 


I saw an intermittent glare in the direction of 


the lily pond. I stepped back into the hall, 
| threw a man’s cloak over my bare shoulders, 
took the lantern from the chest, and walked 
into the garden. I heard voices, men’s rough 
voices subdued. I heard scuffling. | came out 
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through the dark path into the lily-pond lawn 

as if coming onto a stage lit by torchlight. 
My entrance was the cue for silence. Every- 

body looked my way. The half-dozen men 


were, I suppose, the night guards. A set of 


burly toughs. Two of them held Red Cain. 
Two others and the garden boy held torches. 
Red Cain was the only person in the place who 
looked calm. He was captured and surrounded, 
but he had never looked so much the master. 
His eyes met mine the instant I stepped into 
the lighted circle. He smiled. 

His deep look, his smile, his calm said as 
plainly as words, “Rose, here we are! Don’t 
let anything they do make you afraid!” 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPA! 


The sudden silence was uncanny. I turned 
to my husband. 

“You were calling me, Luke?’ I said. 

“T was. I don’t want you to miss this. It will 
interest you.” 

“I have been looking for you!”’ I said. 

I was now in the full circle of the torch- 
light and my cloak fell back. My husband 
suddenly glared at me as if he had seena ghost. 

‘‘Where did you get that dress ?” 

It was he, not I, who was thrown off bal- 
ance. It was he, not I, who was afraid! 

I did not think my husband’s question 
needed answering, and I did not realize that 
my silence was baffling to him. He had been 
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Only NABISCO makes FIG 
NEWTONS CAKES, the 
golden, tender cookies 
all folks love. Inside, we 
put only plump, juicy 
figs, the very best, like 
all ingredients in all the 
pure NABISCO cookies. 


Any imitations of this 
dainty cookie never taste 
one half so good as our 
original NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS. The crisp, gold- 
en wafers are filled with 
creamiest fondant, the 
kind kids simply adore. 


in the middle of an interrogation of Red Cain. 
He now savagely addressed him. 

“Take off that wig! . . . I said—take off 
that wig!” 

Red put his hand to his head, as one gentle- 
man who obliges another, worked his fingers 
in and out here and there and finally pulled 
off a well-made and close-fitting wig of rough 
red hair. It was that hair which had at first 
sight made him look a young roughneck of a 
raw gardener. Underneath it, his own hair, 
smoothly brushed, cropped and oiled flat to go 
under the wig, was a dark chestnut, almost 
black. With the wig off, and his fine head re- 
vealed, he was one of the handsomest men in 








We take great pride in 
our famous old recipe 
for NABISCO VANILLA 
WAFERS. It calls for only 
wholesome ingredients, 
like creamery butter. 
And the wafers are crisp, 
airy — simply delicious. 


‘| shall stay and see this.” 
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England. He refrained from looking at 
face took on an immovable gravity. The 
a general grunt of surprise, followed 
indrawn breath-of silence, as everyong), 
in this transformation. Then my hy 
spoke again: 

“You recognize him, John? Yes, half, 
Honorable Walter Cain Rayle, who {le 


your master’s check for two tho e { 
pounds. Seize him... . Truss him up. . | 
him over that bench. . . . Now, Johnjim 


off your belt and let fly, buckle end, 
Honorable Walter never got a licking bie. 
this'll be one to remember. . . . Don’t |Ip 
my dear! For every word of protest fro 
your friend will get two extra strokes.’ 

Ah, my bravery, my vanity, my tr 
was short-lived! 

“Please! Please!”” I covered my fae 
turned to go for help, but my husband g; 
me fiercely by the arm. 

““No, my dear Rose. It is my will the 


“Why?” 

“Because . . . let us say that I ha 
covered—oh, I see it, my pet, in your 
your blanched cheeks, your terror—¢ 
of punishing you!” 

“What for ?” 

“What for?” He mimicked my stiff li 
would be hard to explain to you. For al 
of daily unconscious slights! I believe | 
beat you in vain, beat you to death, a 
would die like a martyr, defying me st 
to the last. ““But now I’ve found a y¥ 
bringing you to heel—like Ahmed! .., 
was to have been your whip, but she 
me. This is better. . . . Watch! Watch 
Ah, poor fellow, he can’t control his g 
they will soon be shrieks. . . . That | 
shrewd stroke! The blood begins to fly! 

“Luke, do you want to make me hate 

His painful grip on my arm increaset 
his teeth bared like an animal’s. 

“Yes, my dear, you have guessed it 
is a corroding poison. / have felt it fra 
childhood, when I hated my abominat 
ther. The Honorable Walter feels hate 
worse than the strap and it will last k 
You, my pearl of purity, shall be inoc 
with it.” 

He laughed, harsh, shrill and long, a 
were the devil himself. He shook me Vid) 
with his laughter, as he rocked to ani 
And I suddenly saw him as a lost soul i) 
In agony of torment. Desperate and sic} 
furious anger and horror evaporated d 
were in a sickroom with a delirious 
He felt me relax in his grasp. He tht 
savagely from him, and I lost my balan 
fell just as Ahmed hurried into view 
tures proclaiming guests. : 

It was Lord Rivers and Lady Diana. 

‘“‘What’s going on here, Ashton?” said 
Rivers. | 

“T’ve caught the spy—the informer! 
my husband. 


Bi: there was a general stampede. | 
toughs were not the kind who could 
recognition by a man like Lord Rivers 
disappeared promptly into the cony 
greenery. I had got -to my feet, and 
Diana linked her arm in mine. Red Ca 
the Honorable Walter Rayle—got up 
turned to face us, casually putting on hi 
He was pale but calm. In spite of wh 
husband said, not a groan or sound had 
from him. 

“Ts that true? You’re the informer? 
Lord Rivers, addressing him. 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Cain cas 
words and manner attracted Lord 
closer attention. 

He took the torch from the garden ba 


i; 


| 


held it up close to Cain’s face. i) 
ain’t you Abel RB rT 


i‘ 


“Why, dammit, 
young brother?” 
“That’s who I am, sir,” said Cain. 
“Ay, you have the very look of your|— 
grandfather!”’ said Lord Rivers. 
“Whatever he may have of his 
grandfather’s look,” said my husband, |/® 
a convict on ticket of leave, which ha : | 
expired. I shall keep him locked up f 
night and deliver him tomorrow to the||h~ 
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2 A few minutes over low heat, 
OF heat it and Kraft’s Cheez Whiz be- 
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“J would not have guessed that you and the 
law were on such friendly terms,” said Cain. 

“Your spy work has done you little good,” 
said my husband. “You and your wig! Where 
is that wig? I must produce that in evidence! 
Why, you low-down scoundrel, you hire your- 
self out to me to work in my garden, take my 
wages, and pry around into my private affairs! 
No British jury is going to take warmly to a 
fellow of that kidney! Add that to your 
forgery, and your expired ticket of leave, Ill 
wager transportation for life is the least you'll 
get, my young cockerel!”’ 









New Jet Process 
Explodes Pure Coffee 


Into Tiny Gems of Nescafé! 


Yes, Nescafé’s Jet Process brings 


better flavor than ground 
coffee—cup after cup! It’s pure, 
choice coffee exploded into tiny 


gems of rich coffee goodness. Coffee 


so flavor-full, you’ll say it’s the 
most deliciously satisfying coffee 


you ever tasted! If you don’t agree 


that thisnew 100% 
better flavor, 
ground coffee, 


jar to Nescafé, Box 


© 1954 The Nestlé Company, Ine, 


coffee Nescafé has 
cup after cup, than any 
just send the unfinished 
428, White Plains, 
N. Y.—and you'll get your money back 


Cain looked at him attentively. 

“T have another opinion as to what a jury 
may think of what I have to tell!” he said. 

“The police have raided my place here twice 
and found nothing suspicious,” said my hus- 
band. ‘‘Your word—the word of a convict— 
will be unsupported by evidence!’ 

“I have been collecting some evidence,” 
said Cain. ‘My own doom is certain. Have you 
ever reflected that it is hard to intimidate a 
man who has accepted the worst?” 

“But this is very tall talk, Rayle,”’ said Lord 
Rivers. ‘“There’s something behind all this. 
You mean that to bring Luke Ashton to jus- 
tice, and get the rest of us in hot water, you'd 
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gor 


face the almost certain risk of being sent 
for life to the hell of Botany Bay? You’ve 
got a hold on us, we admit! All right, use 
it for your own ends. Collect some blackmail. 
What say, Ashton? We'll buy him off. Get 
that wig on again, man, and emigrate to 
America!” 

“1d swear, for all the devil’s bravado, that 
that’s the scheme at the back of his mind,” 
said Luke. ‘‘I think I can put my finger on the 
companion he has chosen to emigrate with! 
Someone who knows the country !” 

“Thank you, Riversholme. I’m not ready 
to emigrate yet. But don’t paint things too 
black. Botany Bay is not necessarily hell. It’s 





So Rich, You Save 
Up To 25¢ A Pound 
Over Ground Coffee! 


| prepared. The marking was done wh 
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becoming a colony. My cousin, Diar 
me a letter to the governor, and I’ve 
interesting job there making a botan’ 
den for the governor. He is my ye 
friend. When my brother Abel died 
England last year the governor gave me 
of leave to come back and settle up 
heritance. Friar’s Court is the chief pa 
inheritance. That’s why I’m here.” 

“Your brother lost Friar’s Court t 
fair play at cards,” snapped Luke. 

‘‘Whether it was fair play or not is 
tion,”’ said Cain. ““But I have someth 
more interesting to bring before a ju 
jury than marked cards. I have mat 
nected with certain lost clock weights 
note written in smudged ink on pape; 
wrap a skein of silk, sounds he an 
watchman on a barge out in mid-riy 
certain stormy, winter night. A nighto 
you would not suppose people woul! 
out to throw rubbish into the river. 
dated night, seven years ago.” 

There was a startled silence. Luk 
was in shadow. I saw bewilderment 
own on the faces of Lord Rivers and 
companion Lady Diana. 

“Clock weights?” said Lord. 
““Marked cards seem to be more to thi 
I must confess I’ve had my suspicions 
score.” 

“Prove it,” said Luke. His voice y 
“Prove it. I call Lord Rivers to with) 
we always played with new sealed pag 

“And the old packs were carefully) 
by you each night,’ said Cain. * h| 
first piece of evidence! This job was ¢ | 

were abroad. I shall charge—and pre 
you bought hundreds of packs 
marked them, and had them sealed 4 

“T shall put my partner, Lady Dia a 
stand to witness for me,” said Luke 
forget her honor is bound up with mi) 

Lady Diana let go my arm and sta 
ward. F 

“IT had almost no. suspicion of suc 
ery!”’ she said. “I didn’t see how ite 
done. But let me say this, Luke. I wil 
the witness stand and I will tell the jl 
my cousin Walter Cain Rayle commil 
forgery as a mere youth. Oh, I amm 
blame; I can’t help gambling. I am agi 
But you know how when I had pl. ve 
my fortune, you took advantage of my 
to set my fortune against my pers 
cards. And I lost! My young playm 
learned of it because I appealed te 
his brother to lend me the money tot 
self off. Abel would not lend me the) 
And young Cain forged his brother’s ¢ 
save me. He thought it would pay 
worst gambling debts, and he knew th 
I could tear myself away from the t 
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Pate this sweetheart of a dessert! 
—it’s marvelous made with tre e-TIp en e d peaches" 


Me geen 5 
fruit given every hour it needs on the tree to bring 
you finest flavor, texture and color in the can 































le GUARANTEE you “the world’s best-liked 
peaches” we maintain the world’s largest army 
of peach patrolmen. 

These peach experts visit every single orchard 
every single day of the harvest. Their duty: to 
make certain our peaches are ripened long 
enough on the tree to bring you perfect flavor, 
color, and tenderness in the can. 

That’s the growing part of our peach story. 
Now try the wonderful eating part. 

PEACH SWEETHEART 


4 egg whites (at room temperature) 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Ya teaspoon salt Ya cup tart jelly 
1 teaspoon vinegar 1 No. 2% can DEL MONTE Peach 
1 cup sugar Halves, thoroughly drained 


Beat egg whites till foamy; add salt, vinegar and 2 tablespoons 
of the sugar. Add vanilla. Continue beating, adding remain- 
ing sugar 1 tablespoon at a time until stiff peaks form. Draw 
shape of a heart (9 inches across widest part and 9 inches 
down center) on a large piece of brown wrapping paper (or 
shape in a 9x9 inch square). Lay paper on cookie sheet. Spread 
meringue all over heart, pushing it out toward edge to make a 
rim 14 inch wide and 2 inches deep (the bottom of heart shell 
will be about 1/4 inch deep). Bake in a very slow oven (275°F.) 
60 to 70 minutes. Cool slightly, and carefully remove from 
paper. At serving time spread inside of heart with a layer of 
tart jelly. Arrange drained peach halves on top. Garnish with 
whipped cream, if desired. Serves 6. 
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could before long pay him back. But you know 
what happened! . . . I don’t know whether 
Cain fully knows. . . . I got the money from 
him—thinking it was from Abel—I cashed the 
check, I took the money to you at your club, 
and offered it to you. And you said to me, 
‘Why pay back all this money? Give me back 
a thousand, and use the other thousand for 
the gaming tonight!’ I could not resist. It was 
my weakness. Luke plied me with wine... . I 
was excited. .. . So I gambled away what my 
young cousin had risked his liberty and his 
honor to get for me; and I lost. I lost every- 
thing. .. . Yes, everything. . . . Cain’s brother 
had him arrested for forgery. He pleaded 
guilty, and got his sentence of ten years’ 
transportation. His life had been ruined. It’s 
my fault. It will be a relief to me to go before 
a court and tell it all out to the world!” 

“What do you mean?” said Luke. “If you 
tell this fantastic story it won’t undo your 
cousin’s forgery. But it will be your ruin.” 

“It’s time for Cain to be freed from my 
burden,” said Lady Diana, but I heard her 
voice wavering. “‘All I can say, Luke, is that 
if you force me into a court of law to witness 
for you, this is the witness that I shall give!” 

“Don’t worry, Diana,” said Cain affection- 
ately. “Ashton is not going to call you to the 
witness box. The marked cards are a minor de- 
tail to me. Let Riversholme attend to that. My 
charge against Luke Ashton when I go to a 
court of law is going to be a charge of murder.” 

He then turned away through the dark arch- 
way. I went with him in imagination back 
through the dark garden path through the 
twilight of the kitchen garden and out at the 
back gate. My imagination could not follow 
him farther. 

The word he had spoken hung in the air 
like an invisible sword of Damocles. 

Lord Rivers said, ““That’s a charge indeed. 
There’s something more behind all this. But a 
man is deemed innocent until he’s proven 
guilty. So—Lady Diana, allow me to drive 
you home.” 

“Come to my house, Rose!” she said, al- 
most in a whisper. 

Lord Rivers nodded with urgent approval. 
They had moved one on either side of me, to 
bear me away with them. Lord Rivers was still 
holding the torch, and as he came nearer, it 
illuminated my husband’s face. His expression- 
less eyes stared like a man who has received an 
incalculable shock. He was defeated and the 
game was up. His big gamble had lost. He was 
a ruined man. An unreasonable pity that car- 
ried with it the relics of my old affection rose 
in my heart. I had linked my life with his out 
of my own free will. As I had said to myself 
before, one should take the consequences of 
one’s own actions, one’s own choices. I saw 
Red Cain resolutely taking the consequences. 

I had fled my home once already with hate 
and loathing and condemnation in my heart. 
I had felt what they were like. I had experi- 
enced the hollow feeling of mere escape, the 
turning of one’s back upon one’s problems. 

“IT must stay with my husband,” I said. 

They turned toward the house for their car- 
riage. Luke and I followed them. The torch 
had been thrown down like the other one, 
quenched in the lily pond. A moon had 
floated out from the clouds, and the garden 
was bathed in a pale greenish radiance. My 
husband was Carrying my lantern. Except that 
none of us was speaking, it seemed a normal 
end to an evening—two guests being escorted 
to the door by their host and hostess. 
Leon RIVERS did not have to call for his 
carriage. It was there waiting for him before 
the house. Someone had lighted the big lan- 
tern beside the door. Ahmed had probably 
brought the word, though he had now dis- 


appeared. 

Lady Diana made a little movement of her 
eyebrows at me, as she was handed into the | 
carriage, as if to say, Won't you change your 
mind ? Even Lord Rivers looked round with a 


half-extended hand as 
you in too! 

[ simply said as normally as possible, 
“Good night. J hope to see you soon!” 


if to Say 


“The first thing in the morning. dear Rose.” | 


tid Diana very clearly 











Let me hand | 


“Yes the first thing in the morning,” said 
Lord Rivers, “‘you’ll see us here again!” 

“And to what am I to attribute the honor of 
so early a visit from the Duke of Rivers- 
holme?” said my husband. “Are you coming 
as a friend to examine with me the curious 
events of the evening? Or are you coming as an 
accuser, having already made up your mind 
on the word of a handsome convict who +e- 
sembles his grandfather?” 

“Say I am coming as a friend of your 
wife’s!”’ 

“TI have much indeed to thank my wife for.” 

“More perhaps than you know,” said the 
Duke of Riversholme. “My thoughts run 
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something like this. I do not wish to see your 
wife disgraced. That is, sharing your dis- 
grace. ... My opinion is that all that was said 
here tonight had better be kept out of the 
law courts and out of the press. I believe the 
Honorable Walter Rayle will share this 
opinion. 

“T have a plan that is forming something 
like this. Your wife’s cousin, Madame Van 
de Weyer, is fortunately most influential with 
the Queen. I hope and believe that Madame 
Van de Weyer can be moved, for your wife’s 
sake, to present the case of young Walter 
Cain Rayle to the Queen in such a light that 
the young man may receive the royal pardon. 
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And I think that Lady Diana’s name 
never come into it!... We cannot barga 
Walter Rayle to leave the country, but 
that will be his choice... . And as fort 
here, I enjoy it! You have not always ¢ 
me, because I have sometimes won! J a 
pared to support the continuation ¢ 
club, under perhaps a committee of m 
ment which will offer reasonable gua 
of as much straight dealing as one coul 
expect in any gambling association! 
cheated occasionally is one of the risks 
run on the racecourse, roulette table, 
or any other form of chance. Fate itself 
times cheats us. Fate has cheated you te 
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But in your wife you have turned up 


} what about Mr. Rayle’s parting 
»” said my husband. 
Rivers got into the carriage and then 
d out of the open window. 

*t know what he meant,” he said, 
am inclined not to inquire. Some 
brawl, perhaps, with faults on both 
5me heated blood over gambling 
0 I guess rightly? Window weights, a 
‘+k in the river? Ashton, you have your 
‘] have seen them. Things are some- 
at we think them into being, and will 
as we make them. I am not going to 
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acknowledge—or to allow anyone else to 
acknowledge—that the lovely Mrs. Ashton is 
the wife of a murderer! Walter Rayle is an 
angry and an injured man. But I think he, too, 
is vulnerable on that score. For Rose Ashton’s 
sake we will all agree to let bygones be by- 
gones. Tomorrow, Ashton, can mark a new 
start—if you will have it so!” 

“IT wish you good night then,” said my hus- 
band suavely. “Until ten o’clock tomorrow!” 

“Until ten o’clock tomorrow!” said the 
Duke of Riversholme. “Good night!” 

We watched the carriage out of sight. Then 
Luke picked up the lantern and brought it 
into the hall. Set it down on the chest. 
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“And so my wife has turned up trumps!” 
he said, looking at me. ““And, thanks to her, I 
have a grand new start.” 

He roared with laughter. 

“And the best of the joke is,” he went on, 
“it’s true!” 

He was locking and bolting up the door as 
usual for the night, with the big bolts top 
and bottom, the chain across the lock. I knew 
it was always done, yet the thoroughness of 
it, and the oddness of his behavior, gave me a 
touch of nerves. 

Lantern in hand, he went into the other 
room, glancing at the fastenings to make sure 
that everything was secure. He particularly 
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examined the French windows that led out of 
the library. He even went back into the kitchen. 

‘““Wait for me in the library,” he said to me, 
in his usual cool tone. 

So I sat down and waited there while he 
finished his rounds. 

The bedroom candles had been put ready 
on the chest, and I had lighted mine and car- 
ried it with me into the library. The closed-up 
room seemed both chilly and airless. The 
candle burned with a straight-up flame shaped 
like a leaf, tapering from its pale yellow base 
to a faint blue tip. Looking around the 
shadowy room, I recalled meeting Lady Diana 
here for the first time. And I remembered also 
overhearing Lady Diana saying softly to her 
intimate, who was my husband, strange words 
of warning. ““Take care, Luke! That woman 
will be too clever for you!” 

Well, I had not been too clever. I had been 
very stupid. Since I trusted, I closed my eyes to 
anything that might awaken my distrust. But 
now that my eyes were fully open, now that 
there was surely nothing else to learn, I found 
my memory had recorded all the evidence 
that my loyalty had refused to accept. 


leone came in. He put his lantern down be- 
side the candle. The light of the candle caught 
his eyes in a peculiar way, and they glittered 
like a snake’s. He did not say anything, and 
for some reason I could not. 

A Swiss clock hung on the wall, one of those 
with a carved top and no clock case. The brass 
pendulum swung to and fro in the open, catch- 
ing on each swing the light of the candle in a 
momentary gleam; tick, tock, tick, tock. The 
weights, one higher and one lower, as the 
clock imperceptibly unwound, were shaped 
like pine cones and were made of bronze. My 
husband walked across the room to the clock 
and unhooked the two weights. He brought 
them back and laid them on the table. He then 
sat down. The room was very still. The clock, 
of course, had stopped. I felt as if my heart 
had stopped too. 

“You are very quiet, my dear,” he said. He 
had been fingering one of the weights, and he 
laid it down. ‘I suppose you are looking for- 
ward to bed?” 

He leered at me with that glitter-eyed flash 
over the candle flame. 

“Well, I’m sorry to disappoint you—but 
we've a lot of things to do tonight. We’re 
going to do a flit. When your friends—and 
mine!—come back at ten o’clock tomorrow 
morning, they won’t find us here. I am for 
France on the morning tide. One of the first 
things I did on coming back to Friar’s Court 
was to purchase—with your money, my 
dear!—a yacht seaworthy enough for the 
Channel. She lies now tied at Wapping Stairs 
wharf, and several boatloads of goods have 
been conveyed to her already. A trunk with 
your clothes is on board. Perhaps you missed 
them from your wardrobe? My roulette table 
has gone, too, you see.” 

He moved to the bookcase and touched the 
spring, and down came the shelf of books, the 
screen, but nothing but a hollow was behind. 
He touched the springs and sent it up again by 
the pulleys. 

“Yes, your warning of the raid was kindly 
meant, but had the police come right in here 
they would have found nothing. London has 
become too hot to hold me, largely owing to 
the interest taken in you, my dear. I used you 
and Lady Diana as bait for the highest circles, 
and you succeeded beyond my wildest dreams. 
But unfortunately some of your other con- 
nections were not of the right kind to benefit 
me. It was a definite misfortune that you should 
be related to the president of Baring’s Bank. 
Oh, I don’t accuse you of telling tales! You 
have been most discreet. . . . Ah, how your 
discretion irritates me—that you never put 
yourself in the wrong!” 

He picked the weight up and banged it on 
the table with startling effect. | shuddered in- 
voluntarily. But he continued quite quietly. 

“It was Sammy Coburn gave me away 
there. He banks with them; they’re his trus- 
tees. You gave me warning of tonight’s raid, 
which you no doubt learned about when you 
were with your cousins at the Belgian Em- 
bassy. And thank you very much for nothing; 
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of it already! I have my spies, too, you 
5). Well, I’ve made a good harvest. Friar’s 
elt has paid me very well. And now it’s 
; o cut loose and get away again, and per- 
iysettle down in some pleasant Continental 
s§ to enjoy my money. It will take you, 
-yut of temptation’s way—permanently!” 
yvas shocked and stunned at the news. I 
»jed my face to shut out his malevolent 
n, and to shut in my torrent of feeling. 1 
x nade my choice that night to stay with 
sband. But I realized now how much I 
,epended on my friends. I had not thought 
ng whirled off into the unknown, into a 
ry where I not only had no friends but 
. not speak the language! I had enjoyed 
i; on the Continent during my honey- 
0, but in a holiday spirit, and I had had 
with me there as 
chion and a safe- 
a. A fear of the fu- 
puch as I had never 
(n rose up within 
e| remembered that 
yisband was a man 
edible violence. 

} watched me. After 
or two he 


~~ 


6 again. 
* shall be ready in 
¢ anhour,” he said. 
here’s any little 
m you want to take, 
way pick it up and 
t ready. I will lend 
a cloak. All we 
have to do is to 
Jown the dark gar- 
syou know your 
where well!—out of 
= ttle door in the 
-you know the lit- 
9 or!—and across 
=)ad, and down the 
7/0 the river, where 
r wboat is awaiting 
it before you and 
st collecting our 
ps and final odds 
dnds, we have just 
ore thing to do— 
-iust go and say 
oby to Tabitha. We 
a lave to leave her 
a 1. But the gardener 
dhe gardener’s boy 
d; diminished do- 
<> staff will take 
ocare of her and of 
| ce as long as is 
“1; paid for, my 
by your money! 
along then, let’s 
bw and bid her 
y by.” 
: 
, 
\ 


BY 


house— 


walk— 


through it. 


roof 


medleys. 


drop of my blood cried, No. 

go to my boudoir and get my papers 

said I, playing for time. 

Pe can get them afterward,” said my 
d. 

| stood up, waiting for me. 

" at was I afraid of? A feeble old woman? 

: husband? Yet my trembling legs 

"} not obey me. I felt the unreasoning 

ra person feels when lost in a dark forest. 

1\a sudden I saw that Ahmed had come in 

Cvas standing in the shadow behind my 

Snd’s chair. His dark lustrous eyes were 

© and were fixed on mine. It came to me 

dinly that Ahmed had heard what my hus- 

fad said. Had heard! In the fairy stories, 

° st traveler sees a tiny light far off. I felt 

i.hmed were my tiny light. Ahmed would 

th us across the Channel, I was certain. 

ould not be without a friend! ... I was 

jssession of myself again. I looked up at 

/ isband’s face. 

‘ory well,” I said. 

at that moment John came hurrying in. 

! not known he was in the house. 

“here’s someone at the front gate, sir!” 

tas flustered. 

! husband turned round sharply. 

“tho is it?” 

‘Jhink it’s that Sir Samuel Coburn, sir.” 


LINES WRITTEN 
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A LOOSE SHINGLE 
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He bought his love a salt-box 


And she was pepper to it! 


A mansion with a widow’s 


And she danced waltzes 


A house with seven gables— 
She was the Seven Deadlies. 


He bought her a three-quarters 


And she hummed two-four 


He bought a modern ranch-style 
With roof he thought might suit 
Since it was also wall and door 
Combined with laundry chute. 


At last he came to realize 
With all of this for proof— 
Some women can’t be happy 


Unless they raise the roof. 


“We're not showing a light, are we?” said 
my husband, looking around at the curtained 
windows. 

“No, sir. And I took away the lantern from 
the front. I didn’t unlock the gate, either. But 
he’s making a fair noise, him and his coach- 
man. Seems he won a bet at a cockfight, and 
came straight round to pay a debt to you, sir.” 

“Drunk?” said my husband. 

“Roaring drunk, sir.” 

My husband hesitated. He was evidently in 
a state of indecision, such as I had never seen 
him. 


I, best get rid of him,” he said. As he left 
the room he turned round to me. ‘““You go on 
up to Tabitha, Rose. I’ll be there in five 
minutes.” 

I went upstairs. I thought if I were quick I 
could take this moment to write a note to give 

to Ahmed to tell Cain 
of the plan to flit. | went 
to my boudoir first, 
therefore. But the door 
was locked. Ahmed was 
close behjnd me. I went 
along to my bedroom. 
That door was also 
locked. Every door that 
I tried upstairs was 
locked. The feeling of 
panic reasserted itself. 
But I remembered my 
new secret. Ahmed 
could hear! Was I mis- 
taken? I stooped down 
to hisear and whispered. 

“Take a message for 
me to Red Cain. Tell 
him the plans and where 
Iam!” 

Ahmed touched my 
hand, as quick and light 
as a butterfly. Whether 
that meant that he heard 
me and gave assent I 
could not tell. But he 
did not move from my 

, side. I understood at 
any rate that he was 
unable to go with my 
message now. In fact, I 
knew myself that the 
house was thoroughly 
locked up, and my hus- 
band and John could 
be heard even now 
treading over the gravel 
coming back to the 
front door. I went along 
the passage to Tabitha’s 
room. 

There was a candle 
at the head of the stairs 
and another at the turn 
of the passage. But the 
little corner outside her 
room with the little twisted stair that went up 
to her door was as pitch dark as usual. I 
tapped lightly and went in, leaving the door 
open behind me because | heard my husband 
coming up the stairs. 

Tabitha’s room was not so bright as usual. 
The fire had died down to a bed of red coals, 
and there was only one lamp alight. Tabitha’s 
big shadow on the wall went right up to the 
ceiling. The room had always looked to me 
like a witch’s den, and it looked so more than 
ever. 

“Why, Tabitha,” said I, ‘I think you ought 
to be in bed! Do you sit up so late?” 

“Tonight’s a special night, mistress,” said 
Tabitha with a peculiar tone. 

“Yes, my husband has just told me that this 
is to be good-by!”’ said I. 

‘‘Aye, mistress, aye, mistress,” said Tabitha, 
“it’s good-by. This is the last time poor old 
Tabitha will see her pretty young mistress, and 
this is the last time the pretty young mistress 
will see poor old Tabitha!” 

She said it like a chant. 

I made an effort to be natural. 

“It’s a great surprise to me,” said I, “‘not to 
say a shock.” 

“Yes, it kind of upsets your plans, don’t it, 
madam?” said old Tabitha. “‘Lady Diana, and 
the Duke of Riversholme, and that handsome 
Honorable Walter Rayle, they'll be mighty 
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surprised and upset when they comes round 
tomorrow and finds you gone!” 

She burst into her never-pleasant-sounding 
laughter. 

I heard the faint click of the door closing 
and looked round. I gave a violent start. It 
seemed to me that myself stood there. Cer- 
tainly a Quaker apparently stood there—a 
young woman dressed from top to toe in old- 
fashioned Quaker garb, the dainty gauze fichu, 
buff-colored dress, well fitted over her shapely 
figure. She took a step nearer, and I saw it was 
Matilda. Her black hair under the cap was 
carefully crimped, and smoothly parted. Little 
black corkscrew curls hung down each side. 
She looked very handsome. She had never 
looked more evil. 

“I’m to impersonate you, madam!” she 
said. ‘How do I look?” 

I thought she meant impersonate me in the 
house, to delay knowledge of my departure to 
early visitors. Red Cain or Lady Diana or the 
Duke of Riversholme might see this figure 
moving about the garden at a little distance, 
perhaps, and be deceived. But since discovery 
could not be long delayed, would it be worth 
the trouble? And that’s what I said. 

“Ts it worth the trouble?” 

“Oh, well worth it, ma’am!”’ said Matilda. 
“You see I’m going to travel as Mrs. Ashton, 
and everybody knows as Mrs. Ashton is a 
Quaker! Anybody who sees me go aboard or 
get off at Calais will think as it’s you, ma’am. 
The newspapers will put in a note—‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashton has arrived from England. Mrs. 
Ashton looked handsome as usual in her 
quaint Quaker garb. Her husband is obvious 
very proud of his Quaker bride!’” 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ I said. 

They both laughed heartily. Matilda quite 
doubled over with laughter. Then pulled her- 
self straight again. 

“What do you mean?” she said, mimicking 
my accent. ‘Oh, what do you mean, Matilda? 


i sAT down in the armchair beside the fire, 
opposite Tabitha. I sat down because I would 
not let them see that I was trembling. 

“It’s time to tell her straight,’ said old 
Tabitha. “It was most unlucky for you, dear, 
that your Patsy went nosing about and found 
them clock weights missing.” 

As if her words were a signal, Luke came in, 
and shut and locked the door.- 

It came to me then, as clear as light, that it 
was their intention that I should not leave that 
room alive. 

For an instant I was choked with fear. 








‘But I get bored just talking to children all the time.” 
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Then I cried inwardly to heaven to he’ 
and I became icy calm. My senses had 
been so alert and acute. Tabitha’s eyes 
me of crisis by the direction of their loo 
their intensity. 

“Don’t get behind me, Matilda!” 
without turning. “I’ve something to s 
you. Come out here where I can see you. 

“I’m the only one who gives orders 
said Luke. 

They were all still, all looking at me. 

“Luke,” I said, “‘it is my last duty as ¢ 
to tell you that the Queen knows about I 
I understand that now. You’d be wiser 1 
try to kill me. Your stories of my disap 
ance won’t go down with anybody.” 

They all leaned toward me at Lydia’s 1 
as if moved by a spring. 


I GAVE up hope of rescue, they had 
me. I was in the middle of the web, the s 
had me. Not Tabitha, but my husband 
God, take from me the horror. Forgive 
sin of hate. Help me to be brave to die. 

So I stood up to meet them. 

And the movement saved me. 

The heavy iron poker that was to 
down on my head fell harmlessly on the 
of the chair, splintering the heavy woudl 
before Matilda could recover herself—f 
forward over the chair back out of balay 
or my husband seize me—as he stood| 
apart, knees bent, hands out to finish 
pected work—Tabitha burst into flames 

Her horrible screech seemed part of a 
as if she had willed herself into sponta: 
combustion. I pulled up the hearthrug 
rolled it round her. 

Luke was at my side in an instant, ¢ 
me with his greater strength and the 
tough patchwork quilt seized from the| 
He enveloped Tabitha completely, and 
ried her to the bed like a mummy; 
shouted: 

“Matilda, get the ewer! Pour water o 
fire!’ 

But Matilda was petrified. 

I ran to the washstand in the dark 1 
took the heavy, brimful ewer in both hy 
and splashed water on the flaming chain 
fire hissed out, and stifling acrid billo} 
smoke filled the close shut-up room| 
should probably all have died of suffoe; 
but aid was at hand. } 

Running feet—the door broke in| 
hatchet blows—Red Cain burst into they 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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cook as perfectly, give you as many modern features. Yet the new automatic Gas 
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‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88 
‘1? said Cain. He did not wait for an 


ix. Life-giving air rushed in. 

og!” said Cain again, groping for me. 
e in his arms, close against his breast. 
4 you just now in the garden!” he said. 
t you went toward the Thames door, 
you, lost you in the maze of paths.... 
Se back here ?” 

atilda’s masquerade had paid. 


to him a moment silently, smoke- 
‘lyes streaming with smoke-induced 
my heart was filled with the joy of 
life. Then I turned to the poor old 
n the bed. But I saw it was terribly 
s/s Cain held up the lamp. An awful 
i eath by fire. Her inflammable lace, 
ing skirts had given the leaping 


, dered, and turned away, stumbled 
ying on the floor at my feet—and fell 
ruees Beside my husband. 

u), a doctor!” 

fe was purple, and his breath came in 
i gasps. I loosened his cravat, unbut- 
I) coat. Someone passed me scissors 
S ms shirt. I put my ear to his bared 


2 
ye 


mT 


: heart!” I said. 
4) spirits of ammo- 
{ +The corner cup- 


“Water, quick! 


Jaye a wry smile. 
# Rose,” he said. 
mse. I’ve had one 
}. in India. They said . . . a second 
Msh me.... Cards aren’t heavy.... 
3 1 could cheat death too!” He gave 
sigh and stiffened in death. 
wanted to speak. 
id fallen with his hands flung out in 
m, palms up. I suppose his last at- 
esture. I took his hands upon my 
mfully burned and disfigured by per- 
ne good action of his life; and the one 
which he and I had worked together 
me good cause. My tears fell, not for 
ath—that I could not pretend—but 
) life. I thought how queer it was that 
we hands, guilty of cruel acts, and 
Ybelieved, a few moments ago to 
jne life out of me, had given them- 
ctive good will to save the life of his 
* The one person who had ever—he 
"shown him kindness, who had been 
rin blackest crime for his sake, and 
>had developed an infant-unshakable 
i} that was his only anchor still. . . . 
n lifted me up tenderly and took me 


1 lemon and sliced cucumber. No 
at you do, have lemon—and cu- 
en if you have to go to Jerusalem 
| a. And another elegant condiment, 
aii and accompaniment is the mys- 
}/d compelling pickled walnut. 


*. 1 for a day. If youreally want to eat a 
itis superb best, fish a lively stream, 
J ly fire, coal it down, and, in an iron 
_ discarded and disdained at home, 
“some slices of salt pork. Clean your 
dy in the pork fat as many as you can 
before you count). 
© ocket or box exhume some buttered 
i them oyer the coals on a sharp 
| and pepper the trout, grab some 
ck if you’re lucky, and go and sit in 
ind eat. You eat a luncheon that no 
| Inut could improve. A meal that no 
of could equal. 





(se made to keep. You know the 
~|-called—saying, ‘Promises are made 
} 


If you would avoid suspi- 
cion, do not lace your shoes 
in a melon field. 

—CHINESE PROVERB 


Afterward they found Ahmed’s body under 
the heavy skirts of the charred chair, un- 
touched by fire, but suffocated by the smoke. 
His face wore an ecstatic triumphant smile. 
His one good hand was clasped round the 
slender handle of a long wrought-iron shovel, 
and in the shovel were a few burned-out cin- 
ders. 

What had happened was clear. Lying 
hidden under the tent of the chair, he had 
pushed the shovel gently into the bottom of 
the grate, gently pulled it back. The chair was 
so close to the fender. And no one was looking 
that way. . 


Walter Cain Rayle and I were married in 
the spring from my cousin’s lovely house at 
East Sheen. Even the Queen agreed (and sent 
unofficial word by Madame Van de Weyer) 
that in my case the customary year’s mourning 
would be not only unnecessary but even in- 
sincere. Apart from the Queen, however— 
who was told everything except what involved 
Lady Diana—none of the story of Friar’s 
Court got out to the public. The inquest and 
the newspapers reported merely an orgy of 
revenge of an ill-treated Hindu slave, who had 
hidden underneath an old woman’s chair with 
a shovelful of hot coals, and so the valance 
of the chair and the old woman herself caught 
fire; and in the resulting confusion the Hindu 
himself had perished. The master, overexert- 
ing himself in a_ heroic 
effort to save his old nurse, 
had died of a heart attack. 
Such a story was not even 
a nine days’ wonder, ap- 
pearing as a small item in 
newspapers which were car- 
rying the terrible news of 
the Indian Mutiny, the mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore, the siege 
of Lucknow. 

Cruelty and hate seem to find such ready 
instruments in mankind that my husband says 
he sometimes wonders if God does not prefer 
the vegetable creation! Such an amount of 
creative affection seems to him to be expressed 
in the mysteries of the flowers and plants that 
he himself skillfully cares for. The Queen has 
given him an appointment at Kew, where he 
is one of the directors of a marvelous botan- 
ical garden. 


4 LOOK to returning before long to Philadel- 
phia, but as Cain says, human beings, like 
plants, must not be too often uprooted. If 
sometimes in dreams I visit a moment of dark- 
ness and terror at Friar’s Court, I wake always 
to this strange assurance—that I cannot find it 
in my heart to regret any cotirse of events, 
however terrible, which brought me to the 
haven of my husband’s arms. The doctrine of 
purgatory has much to recommend it. May 
Luke’s time there (if he be there) be shortened 
by the fact that Walter Rayle and I would 
never but for him have met and found our 
happiness together. END 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 


to be broken.”’ It may be so; but I made one a 
short spell ago that was made to be kept. And 
it is—as you will see if you keep on reading. 
It deals with that second fish dish on the 
menu, but meant to be a stand-in if the old 
luck stands you up and doesn’t come across as 
you have every reason to expect it to. Seeing 
it’s the first of May and fishing season is open 
and everything beckons in all outdoors. Any- 
way, here she is; so if the trout won’t bite and 
they stay downstream, see what you can turn 
out with a 


SALMON SOUFFLE RING 


Drain two 1-pound cans of salmon and 
save the liquid in the cans to use later in the 
sauce. Remember this is an oily fish. Melt 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine, add 3 
tablespoons flour and make a smooth paste. 
Add 1 cup milk and cook over low heat, stir- 
ring all the while, until thick and smooth. 
Season with 1 teaspoon salt, and pepper to 
taste. Mix the sauce with the flaked salmon 
and add 2 tablespoons lemon juice, | table- 
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spoon grated onion, 2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley, and 3 eggs beaten until very light. 


Stir all together well, and turn into a ereased 


l-quart ring mold. Set the mold in a pan of 


hot water and bake in a moderately slow 
oven, 325° F., for 50 minutes. Turn out and 
fill with buttered peas. Serve with dill sauce. 
This is enough for six ample appetites. W ell, 
I mean six ample servings, you understand 


She grows it. You know that I have the 
most imaginative assistant ever was. And a 
cook, she is, who can turn a graham griddle- 
cake into a chef’s miracle piece. And produce a 


dessert worth setting in front of the President 
after a snowbound siege with all fires dead. 
She also goes for gardens and grows herbs and 
things. 

Her name is Louella Shouer. You know 
her well, But I know her better. For she has 
been my right hand up above the elbow for 
nigh on to eighteen years. See what lovely dis- 
positions we both have? Eighteen years! And 
we’ve never fired each other once. 

And Louella grows herbs. Garden or win- 
dow, it’s all up her alley. And to make the 
salmon ring taste better and better, here’s 
Louella’s dill sauce. I’ve wanted to pay her a 
tribute, and these few words are it. 


DILL SAUCE 


Melt 3 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Stir in 3 tablespoons flour until smooth. Add 
14 cup liquid drained from salmon. (Better 
strain it to be sure there aren’t any pieces of 
skin or bone lurking in it.) Add | cup light 
cream. Stir in the double boiler until thick 
and very smooth. Don’t let goa lump. Season 
with 14 teaspoon salt and a good dash of 
pepper. Add 1 tablespoon chopped fresh 
dill or 114 teaspoons dried dill. Just before 
it is ready to serve. stir in 2 beaten egg yolks. 
Reheat but be careful not to overcook, as the 
yolks will curdle. Do the whole works in a 
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double boiler. Serve with the hot gs; 
peas. It’s better to my mind to mag 
with some of the sauce, or saued¢ 
using all ofthe sauce. But for redhey 
known to ourselyes (original ob 
and because of garnishes and so 
sauce is alongside in its own cute bo 
see. 

There are radishes, reclining or 
longue of that me-too weed name 
The radish to bite the tongue, but 
cool and soothe like the magic ung 
cucumber! 


a 


Salad in free verse. A salad is g 
salad. So it is in free verse. The trouk 
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i. Sore economical —Dollar- 
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Agiflow action works with Whirlpool’s 
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is that I should remember what co: 
don’t. It would be a wonderful thi 
free verse and remember what come 
I don’t care what teacher says, I cai 
verse. 

Howsumever, as they say in my hd 
I can and have made a free-verse 
added a line you didn’t know, mayt 
croutons. 

And here’s where more of Loue 
do their stuff. 





BEET-AND-EGG SALAD 
HERB CROUTONS 


Prepare a salad of mixed crisp sal 
Just before serving, toss with Fre 
ing and 3 hard-cooked eggs, slice 
canned julienne beets, drained, 
croutons. Toss until everything 
with dressing. Be professional, eb 






Herb Croutons 


Toast 4 slices bread, trim off th 
and cut the bread into 14” cuba 
1 cup. Melt | tablespoon butter or 
in a skillet. Add 14 teaspoon each t 
marjoram. Toss and turn the toas 
cubes with the herb butter over 
heat. This will coat and keep 
losing face. Cool and add to your g 


just before serving. 


. 


What a team! To put together, 


cake and a lemon-pie filling and he 
out a dessert that becomes a family 
quite a turn, if you ask me. Why, do | 
everyone—from the kiddy-car set to! 
when she gets home from her rumbé 
I'll bet you thought I was going to} 
matism! Well, not about our grand 
taking riding lessons, too, and wed 
tion her having to borrow five bucks 
policeman who stopped her to pa 
for speeding—she and the whole 
crazy about the dinner or suppe 
called around here 





LEMON-MERINGUE ANGEL 


Bake an angel-food cake in a 10” 
using your favorite receipt for . 
to a ready mix, if you’d rather. 
take it out of the pan and cut into 
layers, horizontally. Be careful a 
hack through it. You know how 
you don’t co-operate with it. F 
package lemon-pie filling according 
age directions. Cool. 
It is easier to fill and frost the ¢ 
creased baking sheet, because you 
to brown it in the oven. Spread t 
lemon filling between the layers, en 
a layer of cake on top. Then ma 
ringue, using 4 egg whites, a pinch o 
14 cup sugar. Spread meringue on 
sides of the cake. Sprinkle with 
canned moist coconut. 


















or serrated knife for cutting. 
if your knives aren’t sharp and y 


stepladder. 


Bake for 12 minutes in a modera\ 
350° F. Cool before serving. Use “ 


Lot’s wife. She got in trouble and 8% 


careful. Otherwise it’s easy as fal 





Look, listen and dream. And 
come to the end of the day. Perhi 
that was all outdoors, with the ineff 
of nesting birds and the glittering 
water on its way to a distant river. 
will await you now, God’s sweet sl 
ting out the noisy world and brin 
dreams as Midas dreamed or Jo 
dreamed on Patmos. Your 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 


g a snazzy meal for Joe straight from 
ench cookbook and discover when he 
s home that we are dining out that night. 
4d no warning, although the Los Angeles 
one system still functions. 
we eat at home two evenings a week it’s 
ider. And then we don’t eat on time. J 
know when to expect Joe. Last Thurs- 
made a cheese soufflé. It was perfect at 
p.M. When Joe came home at nine-thirty 
> canned beans, and Joe was very funny 
Madame’s Magical Manufactured baked 
] wasn’t one bit amused. 
be honest,” said Kate, “I must admit 
often delayed by business. He is a sales- 
he’s a knockout at that—and conse- 
y he has to run around town a lot with 
ers. But Joe doesn’t know what tele- 
s or clocks are made for. His sense of 
yas left out of him at birth. 
1 his days off, Joe can go to the grocery 
ifteen-minute errand. Hours may pass, 
y hours, before I see his face again. He 
s) talking to somebody, fooling around, 
yjsing a new real-estate development, 
Jee isn’t in the real-estate business— 
i errand, his wife and his home skid 
jyut of his mind. Two weeks ago he went 
FE’ a quart of milk I needed for a custard 
id four hours later he came back with a 
olanation of the merchandising methods 
ry. He had forgotten the quart of milk. 
ssibly Joe doesn’t mean to be inconsid- 
t he i is sweet about apologizing. But he 
tesn’t grasp the things which drive me 
frenzy. After three years of marriage my 
syns are a mystery to him. Sometimes 
€ a mystery to me. 
‘ynow that I’m made sick by embarrass- 
nnd worry,” she said, “but I do not know 
yy hen Joe cuts up in public I agonize. 
i Joe is late I worry about him terribly. 
j/ire traffic accidents and office-building 
sind acute appendicitis. Soon I get fran- 
) cat pounds, spots float in front of 
, my throat closes, I have stomach 
nis. Then nausea sends me running for the 
fom. Joe is completely unable to under- 
: hat he is responsible for my being upset 
5 
‘ and I are as different as two people can 
+ will do anything to keep the center of 
e. | was meant by nature to stay on the 
ee es. I like to watch people instead of hay- 
n watch me. Maybe Joe was meant by 
Ww to hold the spotlight; anyway, he as- 
n ‘s0. He and I are always the last guests 
e a party, the very last. When our hosts 
© empty the ash trays and ferry the 
to the kitchen, I’m still pulling on Joe’s 
Frequently he stops on the doorstep to 
ya corny wisecrack he’s already made 
r mes during the evening. Then he roars 
bi ughter. Joe always laughs at his own 
<e That simply slays me. 
“Singe as it seems, our family backgrounds 
p hilar. Joe’s father is a well-known the- 
‘ic lawyer here in Hollywood; my father is 
sulessful lawyer too. Joe and I and my 
Olr went to the same university. My 
Ot}r—you’ve probably heard of him, a 
etl star—introduced us. Joe played on 
= \sity too. Both my in-laws are darling; 
it, nfortunately, they encouraged Joe as a 
ly | excel at practically any game or sport 
i in mention. Personally, I am convinced 
y sband’s early training went to his head 
id ave him too much self-confidence, 
be}s I have too little. Joe wasn’t quite as 
10\'t football as my brother, but then Butch 
as \l-American three years running and is 
W)aying in a professional league. Joe can 
“ate socks off Butch at tennis. Joe is also 
ipelit swimming, badminton, boxing, golf, 
til, basketball. And he certainly makes 
eye rest of the world knows about it. 
“pry Tuesday and every Friday Joe 
/a(}s a neighborhood basketball team in the 
ehthool gym just for the fun of it. On 
MLiay mornings he coaches a kid softball 
®0\Joe always yeils louder than anybody 
8© | their games. He says it’s his will to 
,ind a good thing. I say it’s pure bad 
‘Se}Other people agree. At games I can 
} 


is 
Ss 
ot 









sense them glancing in my direction, whisper- 
ing about my husband. You can hear Joe 
cheering his team a mile away, and you can 
also hear him booing the other team. He calls 
them dopes and drips, and worse names than 
that. When Joe gets excited, his language goes 
straight out the door. Once at a softball game 
he got into an argument with an umpire and 
was ruled off the field. Another time he had a 
fist fight. I don’t go to games with Joe any 
more. 


“T do go to parties with him,” she said. ““We 
visit Joe’s parents every week. When they 
happen to be alone I get on fine. But Joe’s 
father knows half the celebrities in Holly- 
wood. At first I was thrilled to be in the same 
room with a famous movie star or a famous 
director, although I wanted to keep my dis- 
tance. Joe pushes me at the celebrity, the 
celebrity looks bored, I congeal, and Joe 
promptly begins to show off. Invariably he 
talks about himself or manages to ring in a 
play-by-play description of Butch’s latest foot- 
ball exploit. In the three years of our marriage, 
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while I'd like to be considered a person in my 
own right. 

“A great deal of our partying is necessary,” 
Kate conceded. “Part of Joe’s job, the major 
part, he says, is to entertain his customers in 
style. Since he’s on an expense account, we 
frequently get to go to very glamorous places. 
I’ve got to the point where I dislike glamour 
almost as much as I dislike sports. 

‘““When we enter a restaurant or a night club, 
and everybody stares at us, an iron band 
seems to clamp around my throat and my 
stomach ties in knots. I feel like a—a nothing. 


Joe has never failed to introduce me as Butch’s 
little sister. I love my brother. But once in a 


I feel as cold and lonesome as I felt when my 
mother died. My mother has been dead eight 
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your present kitchen needn’t be hopeless. 
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ing your drab kitchen into a showplace. 
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for modern kitchen planning. 


Want to do it yourself? 


Another new Republic booklet makes it 
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own beautiful Republic Steel Kitchen. 
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4 | Own Republic Steel Kitchen...for 25c e nclosed. eal 
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MELODY Electric Wall Clock is adapt- 
able to any room, any color scheme. 
Melody mounts flush on wall, excess cord 
is neatly concealed. Removable case ring 
comes in a variety of colors. $6.95. 
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BELFAST Electric Wall Clock has a 
sturdy metal case with smooth flowing 
lines. Large, easy-to-read numerals. 
Choice of ivory, white, red, green. $4.95. 





ORB Electric Wall Clock is small, 


neat 


and handsome. Five-inch dial. Easy to read 

and the metal case is oh-so-easy to keep 

clean! Ivory, white, red or yellow. $4.75. 
Prices do not include tax and are subject to change 


WESTCLOX 
Ebatriec Clocks 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 
La Salle-Peru, Illinois 
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years now, but I still miss-her,” Kate said. “T 
often have dreams about her. Just the other 
night I dreamed I saw my mother riding away 
from me in an old-fashioned coach, and through 
the glass windows of the coach I could see my 
mother was crying. When I woke up, I was 
crying myself. I try to talk to Joe about my 
feelings, but he doesn’t understand. 

“T shouldn’t have married a man like Joe. 
Probably I shouldn’t be married to anybody. 
I know I’m too self-conscious and tense and 
nervous for my own good. I have always 
longed for a home and children, but I fully 
intended to stay single until I was thirty. Even 
in college,’ she remembered, “‘I would have 
sudden fits of nerves over nothing in particu- 
lar. For no reason I would dodge across the 
street to keep from meeting somebody face to 
face. It might be a friend but I would feel like 
running and hiding somewhere. I was uneasy 
about ‘dating. Joe thought I was silly. When we 
fell in love—he swept me off my feet, wham— 
I wanted to postpone our marriage. He 
wouldn’t hear of it. I was right. He was wrong. 

“I'll tell you something very personal,” she 
said, flushing. “I can’t bear to see Joe walking 
around our house in nothing but his shorts. 
I’ve bought him two bathrobes, which he 
won’t wear. He thinks 
my modesty is ridicu- 
lous. When Joe is in 
the shower or the tub, 
he often yells to me to 
bring him a towel— 
and just because he 
knows I will open the 
doora little crack, look 
the other way and toss 
the towel inside. The 


HOW WOULD 
YOU SAY IT? 
Edited by John M. Henry 


By the time a wise man is old enough 
to afford to marry, a fool will have 


loves Kate, but she refuses to believe it. She’s 
beautiful, she’s kindhearted, she’s a lady. 
Kate has a special little glow, all her own. In 
the crowd of screwballs and prima donnas we 
operate among—I’m something of a loud- 
mouth myself and well I know it—Kate is like 
a breath of spring air. That may sound fancy, 
but it’s the fact. 

“Kate is a hard girl to understand. She 
complains about me all the time,’”’ Joe said 
cheerfully, ‘“‘but I don’t let it bother me. My 
mother used to complain about my father and 
it didn’t worry him. They’re still married, and 
what’s more they’re happy. When Kate starts 
riding herd on me I try to kid her into a differ- 
ent frame of mind or else I think about some- 
thing else. Kate is moody. I’m not. Kate 
broods. I don’t. Kate seems to take actual 
pleasure in running herself down. I’m the op- 
posite. I like to build myself up. 

“Kate thinks I’m the world’s worst show-off. 
At that, she may be right. Occasionally at par- 
ties I do go a little haywire. Sometimes I give 
the impression I’ve temporarily slipped my 
bonnet. Nobody minds. Nobody except Kate. 
As I often tell her, we wouldn’t be invited 
places if people didn’t enjoy our company. I 
get a charge out of an audience. I like fun. I 

like people, all kinds 
of people. Is that bad? 

“It’s a funny thing,” 

he went on, “‘but I can 
get along dandy with 
everybody but my wife. 
Up to now, I’ve been 
shot with luck. I like 
my parents and they 
‘like me. They saw to it 


I had real spending. 


fact is that I like peo- 
ple—all people—bet- 
ter when they’re wear- 
ing clothes. 

“Sex upsets me too,” 
Kate said, and now 
her voice was low and 
ashamed. ‘“ForJoeand 
me, sex is an ordeal. It 
always has been. Sex 
causes me pain, ex- 
treme pain. Joe is not 
to blame. It’s all my 
fault. According to the 
doctors, my nervous 
system is responsible 
for the trouble. That 
means I’m to blame. 


chiidren old enough to support him. 
—JAMES CORNWELL 
in Stanton, Nebr., Register 


Any housewife will tell you the most 
difficult meal for her to get is break- 
fast in bed. —HENRY TRYSLA 

in South Sioux City, Nebr., Star 


All | am or ever hope to be, | owe. 
—MARY LOUISE WRIGHT 
in DeWitt, Ark., Era-Enterprise 


The only easy way to enjoy a beauti- 
ful, productive garden is to live next 
door to one, and cultivate your 
neighbor. —MRS.RICHARD FISHER 

Times, West Branch, lowa 


Texas diapers aren't any bigger than 


Wisconsin diapers. —LEROY GORE 
in Sauk City, Wis., Star 


money asakid. We had 
a swimming pool and 
a back-yard gym that 
was constantly in use. 
I could lick any kid in 
theneighborhood and, 
to my dad’s delight, I 
did. Just automatically 
I became boss of every 
gang I belonged to: 
I’ve got plenty of com- 
petitive spirit. My re- 
port cards at school 
used to say I was the 
‘leader type.’ 

“T’ve got no worries 
now—except Kate. 
For aman my age, I’m 


Apparently my mus- 
cles contract at the 
wrong time and the 
contractions produce 
the pain. I just don’t understand. I want a 
baby more than anything else in the world. 

“I have tried and tried. Even when I feel 
warm and loving—there are times I feel very 
loving toward Joe—the pain swoops down. 
Joe has done his best to help me, but finally I 
have given up the idea of ever enjoying sex. I 
have given up the hope of ever having a baby 
with Joe. 

“T think a divorce is the only fair way out 
for both Joe and me. Joe deserves a different 
kind of wife. He will soon find some girl 
who won’t be unnerved by his temperament, 
and with whom he can start a family. Later 
on, years from now, perhaps when I’m thirty, 
I may find a quiet, dignified man with whom 
I can feel relaxed and easy. Then, with my 
nerves in order, I can get married again and 
have a baby and enjoy the peace and happiness 
of a real marriage.” 


Joe tells his side: 


“This divorce talk has certainly rocked me,” 
said Joe, an attractive young man of twenty- 
four, who was at the moment unusually sub- 
dued. The sometimes merry blue eyes directed 
at the counselor were earnest, sober. “It’s true 
our marriage isn’t perfect. But I think we 
should keep on trying to improve it instead of 
calling in the lawyers. Kate herself doesn’t 
really want a divorce, whatever she told you. 
She came here in one of her moods. 

“IT don’t want to lose Kate,”’ he said. “And 
that’s for sure. Why, I would walk around the 
world for Kate. I love the girl. Everybody 


climbing fast into the 

big time. I earn $9000 

at the moment. My in- 

terest in sports hasn’t 
hurt me; it’s been a definite help. I’m the head 
salesman for a line of Pacific Coast sporting 
equipment, a fact Kate may have neglected to 
mention. I’ve also been helped,” he said, ‘‘by the 
gags and wisecracks that set her teeth on edge. 
My customers expect a few laughs from me. If 
I didn’t deliver, they’d think I was losing my 
grip. My boss, who is vice-president of our com- 
pany, ribsmeand I ribhimright back. Not long 
ago ata dinner party my boss got talking about 
my. ambitions and asked me what job in the 
company I eventually wanted. ‘Your job,’ I 
said, ‘and I don’t mean eventually. I want your 
job at nine o’clock tomorrow.’ Kate had the 
vapors over that one. She thought my answer 
wasn’t dignified. 

“It beats me,” he said, “‘that Butch’s sister 
would have practically no sense of humor and 
would be dead set against sports. Kate says I 
yell too loud at games and get into fights. 
Shucks, other people yell. Maybe I do like to 
win more than some—I sure hate to lose—but 
that’s my disposition. 

“Kate claims she can’t play games because 
she’s poorly co-ordinated and awkward. That 
simply isn’t true. Kate is a whiz at dancing. 
Her mother had the idea one athlete per family 
was enough. Consequently Kate wasn’t taught 
any games. That doesn’t matter to me. Female 
athletes have never raised my temperature. I 
would be perfectly satisfied just to have Kate 
watch me at games, but she won’t even do 
that. I would gladly watch Kate dance at par- 
ties. She refuses to dance, since I can’t dance 
with her. I don’t know how to dance. I’ve 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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BETTY CROCKER OF GENERAL MI 


Springtime 
Greetings— 


I’ve been doing a little re 
lately—surprisingly enough, 
cake! Seems somebody went ¢ 
her way up and down our fair) 
And she came to the conclusio; 
cake, as served on American t 
is usually part of a team. 

You know... cake and ice ¢} 
Cake and peaches. Cake and| 
bet. And sometimes people | 
the other way ’round. “Won’) 
come in for coffee and cake?” | 

I can’t think of a pleasanter 
to nominate for a good-eati | 
than the Marble Cake in the 
ture across the way. ; 

It looks so pretty and it tas 
good and you can serve it wi 
icing. Not that an easy fud 
does it any harm! Or a scoop 
favorite ice cream. 7 

To make that mouth-wat 
marble cake across the way, | 
all you do: Make yellow batt 
directed on my Betty Cr 
Yellow Cake Mix package (mz 
sure you add your own good | 
eggs). Pour 2% of batter into . 
Then, for about 30 seconds, | 
into remaining*batter a mixtu 
1 square unsweetened chod 
(1 oz.), melted, 2 tbsp. warm w 
1 tbsp. sugar, 14 tsp. soda. | 
here and there over light batt 
pans. Cut through batter with | 
several times for matbled effect 

Hundreds and hundreds of 
cooks everywhere write that 
favorite basic two-egg cake in| 
house now is made with my f 
Crocker Yellow Cake Mix. 

Bakes up into a high, light be) 
of a cake, that’s for sure. 
wouldn’t it? We put our own 
best SOFTASILK Cake Flour, 1 
especially for cake baking, inte 
mix. And wonderful vanilla fiz 
ing. And fine, rich shortening. 
the good things you’d use yo 

So when you’re hungr 
Marble Cake—or Coconut Ca 
or Yellow Cake with Chocolate 
—or any one of your old fa 
plain-cake recipes — just pick 
package of Betty Crocker Y 
Cake Mix. Youw’ll like it! 


=s IN 


PERFECT? Yes, we DO mean perfect, 
be the judge. If a cake you make witha 
Crocker Cake Mix is less than perfect, 
Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis, 

and General Mills will send your money 





ary time 


you bake 


2...after cake... after cake! 
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always been too busy horsing around with the 
fellows to learn} 

“TI went for Kate in the first place,” Joe 
said, “‘because she was shy and standoffish and 
wasn’t bowled over by my attractions. In col- 
lege I got somewhat fed up with girls chasing 
me, and | was in the humor to do a little chas- 
ing myself. Kate’s brother, who is my best 
friend, mentioned that Kate didn’t particularly 
want to meet me. I got interested, very.” 

Joe flashed a reminiscent grin. 

“To meet Kate, I had to chase her thirty 
miles. The night Butch phoned her sorority 


house we were coming, Kate panicked. She 
ran outside and jumped in the first handy car. 
As we were arriving, we passed Kate’s car 
racing in the opposite direction. We took out 
after her and finally ran her down in Long 
Beach. Then all three of us got together and we 
got to laughing and Kate let me drive her back 
to the sorority house. After we were married— 
I was all for marriage; she wasn’t—I thought 
Kate would get over being so stiff and shy. She 
told me about her nervousness, but I thought 
marriage would be a sure cure. So far, it hasn’t 
worked out that way. 

“Kate must have talked to you about our 
sexual problem,” Joe said to the counselor. 





crafted in solid, solid dives for your. lifetime pride, Yet asi 
place setting costs only $29.75, a teaspoon only $3.70; ser ving 
picces from a low $4.00, Ready to enchant a nation’s 
brides — of this or any Spring — at conveniently 
located TOWLE stores across the country. 


“She doesn’t blame me for it and I don’t 
exactly blame her. I just get baffled and dis- 
couraged and keep on hoping she will change. 
Or else I get disgusted with her and with my- 
self too. Kate isn’t a cold girl, that I know. 
Very often she wants to be affectionate and 
loving with me, but it always turns out she 
can’t be. When I take her in my arms she is 
sweet and responsive, very feminine. Then, 
suddenly, I can feel her tighten up. We both 
are interested in starting a family, but, dumb 
as it seems, Kate almost acts as though she 
was scared of being pregnant. She fights her 
tension. Sometimes I think she fights too 
much, concentrates too hard on bracing herself 


-piece 
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against pain. It makes us both self-co 
From working in athletics I’ve learne 
thingabout people’s different pain 
olds, and I’ve-decided Kate’s pain t 
is low. Still and all, she can be an awf, 
She howls to high heaven if she cuts he 
I have to be Johnny-on-the-spot 
bandage and the sympathy. Any trifld 
her stomach. Her mother used to let 
out of school if she had a headache or st 
ache, and she was babied in every o' 
Kate didn’t know how to comb her o 
when her mother died, and she wag 
fifteen years old. Maybe Kate’s mothe 
her proud of her constant jitters. 
“Needless to say, the situation doe 
light me. I’ve never been unfaithful to 
although several times I’ve been 
Kate doesn’t know that. When I’m te 
go and work off steam on the basketba 
or a baseball diamond. I try not to n| 
many demands on her. I doubt K; 
enjoy sex or become pregnant until s 
better control of her nervous system. 
her so. The doctors have told her th 
but nobody has told her how to stop b 
way she is. Kate simply does not kn¢ 
to loosen up and have fun. I keep hop 
will change when she gets a little olde} 
“Since I’m willing to accept Kate’s 
he said, “it seems to me she should) 
mine. I don’t consider myself a bad gu) 
However, if it will help Kate, ’'m wil 
string along with your suggestions and 
and tinker with my own personality. i 
to be less of a Joe Blow and if Kate w 
games with me again I will prove I 
out of fist fights. I can do anything 
do. What I wish, of course,” he said ij 
sion, “is that you would tell Kate hoy 
being tense and nervous and how td 
Then she could be happy and that) 
make me happy.” 






The marriage counselor say 


“Kate and Joe were so-called Holl 
brats, products of an excitable toy 
sports, television and the movies mi 
counselor said. ““They were an enga 
and from the first I felt sure they love 
other and were needlessly drifting} 
Kate’s love for Joe was pretty clearly 
by her determination to make him co 
ble in his home, by her desire to bear 
child, and, of course, in her anxious ide 
tion with his public behavior. She ha 
ideas of what a marriage should be—to) 
My guess was that Kate didn’t like 
enough. There were numerous definite 
one in particular struck me. Kate was | 
critical of Joe’s shortcomings. Over 
people are often inwardly criticizing then) 

‘Kate’s and Joe’s upbringing wasn’t 
so similar as they fancied. With his fam) 
in most of his boyhood ventures, Ji 
placed first. She grew up in the shado 
older brother—with her mother, so § 
lieved, as her sole ally. Her mother 
Eastern-bred woman, who had vigoro 
liked the easygoing manners of the We) 
who was less than enthusiastic about t 
of her Western husband. In Kate’s 
home, the sports-minded father and so 
to the football or baseball game wh 
mother and daughter went to dancing 
or to a concert or lecture. At a very i 
sionable age—fourteen—Kate lost her! 
and her ally. [t was small wonder s 
grief-stricken, alone. 

“Then she married Joe, a fun-lovin 
going, self-assertive young man, W 
noisy, exuberant and, at times, too ap 
tive of his own virtues. Joe and his er 
noisy friends, even his parents, 
Kate. They liked and admired her, ¥U 
were too busy and self-absorbed to sa 

“Tn the beginning,” the counselor wé 
“T thought Kate’s exaggerated shyne 
sensitivity, her prudishness masquerad 
modesty, even her sexual block, might 
plained by these things. It seemed quite 
ble that Kate was seeking with her ff 
illnesses to gain the attention her ego 
and needed. Her sexual rejection 0 
which of course punished her, too, coult 
been an unconscious expression of reser) -™ 
at the inferior role she was convinced) 


‘ 
; 
Al1954 






AI personality changes. The project inter- 
‘him. He didn’t want to fail at marriage 
- anything else. 

stead of blithely admitting to his faults, 





GED “‘Oven-Minder” 
plest Ever Developed 
Automatic Cooking! 


Just set the Minute Minder 
for the cooking time required 


and set the temperature for 
my) the heat required. 
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i© HOT Your dinner is now cooking 
nwill turn off automatically. The Lux 
Wate Minder Man also reminds you 


Wi cooking’s done with his exclusive 
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> \ If you want your cooking to 
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up by business, he telephoned Kate. When he 
left the house on a fifteen-minute errand, he 
didn’t disappear for hours. By his actions he 
demonstrated what was the fact—his wife and 
his home meant something to him. Obviously, 
this built up Kate. She soon reacted by be- 
coming less critical of Joe when his time sense 
did fail. When Joe praised her—my prescrip- 
tion called for at least one compliment a day— 
Kate responded by praising him. 

“With the co-operation of his parents, Joe 
did his best to make Kate feel important and 
at ease in their circle. He dropped the tactless 
habit of introducing her as Butch’s ‘little sis- 
ter.’ That was one reason, a very natural one, 
for her hostility to Joe’s preoccupation with 
sports. Her common sense told her, once she 
stopped to think, that sports were important 
to Joe’s happiness and his business career. 
When Joe offered to teach her to play tennis, 
Kate accepted the offer. She didn’t become 
very proficient, but she acquired more under- 
standing and tolerance for her husband’s in- 
terests. Joe took a few home lessons from 
Kate and thereafter began to dance with her 
at parties. He discovered he enjoyed it. 

“Inthe matter of spectator sports inthehome, 
the two arrived at a satisfactory compromise. 
They divided the use of the television set, with 
Joe sometimes listening to music for Kate’s 
sake and Kate sometimes watching baseball 
and football for his sake. Small as it was, this 





mutual consideration brought them closer 
together and prevented many arguments. 

“After Joe promised to harness his language 
and to curb his will to win—by his own ac- 
count, he hadn’t been exactly a graceful 
loser—Kate started going to sports contests 
with him again. There, as well as at parties, 
she endeavored not to keep a sentinel eye on 
her husband every single minute. At my sug- 
gestion, when Kate went to parties with Joe 
she went prepared with five different topics to 
talk about. This helped her to be less self- 
conscious, to circulate at social gatherings. 

“For his part, Joe espoused a policy of 
moderation in monkeyshines. He made stren- 
uous and reasonably successful efforts to chan- 
nel his seemingly inexhaustible stream of wise- 
cracks and gags to his business life where his 
humor was appreciated. Frankly, there had 
been occasions when Joe had bored his after- 
hours friends as well as embarrassing his wife. 

“Very rapidly, within a couple of months, 
Kate and Joe were having fun when they went 
out together. Kate was much more relaxed. 
She freely admitted that she valued her mar- 
riage and loved her husband. Nevertheless, the 
couple’s sexual relationship remained unhappy. 

“By then it had become apparent that 
Kate’s personality was burdened by some hid- 
den problem, that where sex was concerned 
she suffered from strong feelings of fear, shame 
and guilt. Although she badly wanted a baby, 
she was afraid of sex. Kate took a psychologi- 
cal test—devised by Robert Milton Taylor here 
at the Institute to explore people’s emotions— 
which indicated to her that she did feel guilty, 
ashamed and afraid. There were also clear in- 
dications that her crippling feelings dated 
back to her very early years. 

“While Kate and I were analyzing her an- 
swers to the test,”’ the counselor said, ‘a dra- 
matic thing happened. Suddenly an unfortu- 
nate, frightening, long-forgotten experience 
came to the surface of her mind. As a child of 
four or five Kate had been sexually molested 
by a teen-age boy, the son of family friends. 
| This incident Kate had kept hidden from 








her mother and from everyone else. In a sense, 
she had kept the incident hidden from herself, 
for it left her conscious memory and took root 
deep in her subconscious. Her ‘forgetfulness’ 
had a price tag: she carried into her maturity 
a damaged, fear-ridden personality. A childish 
episode, important only because of its effect 
on her, very probably explained the nervous- 
ness and tension which so long had caused sex 
to bring her pain instead of joy. 

“When Kate brought that memory out of 
its dark hiding place, she found release. Her 
tension and fear gradually melted away. Her 
feeling of guilt was gone. Inside a few weeks, 
Kate telephoned me happily to report that her 
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relations with her husband had become pleas- 
ant. Later on, I had an excited phone call. A 
miracle—or so Kate and Joe considered it— 
had occurred. Kate was pregnant. 

“Kate and Joe’s baby girl is now three 
months old. No young couple could be more 
pleased and proud. They have the only grand- 
child on either side of the family. Kate’s ill- 
nesses are a thing of the past; as she puts it, 
she is too busy to be sick. These days Kate and 
Joe share the boasting, an agreeable form of 
boasting. The topic: Our Baby.” 





Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled and 
condensed from actual records by 


DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 


ould a quick look tell you 


Fostoria’s “Rose” is made by hand? 
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VEN supposing you don’t rec- 
k ognize handblown crystal on 
sight, (and you probably do), 
there’s no mistaking the hand- 
work in this design. Fostoria’s 
Rose is cut by hand, petal by petal. 
(She loves me, she loves me’ not, 
she loves me!) The single flower, 





bold and beautiful, is rendered on 





a graceful, bell-like shape — and 
notice the 
Rose fits into any decor, tradition- 
al or modern—a wise choice for 
gifts, or for yourself. Suggested 
place setting illustrated, $17.50*. 


turned-spool stems. 


In open stock because it’s made 
by the Fostoria Glass Company, 
in Moundsville, West Virginia. 


*slightly higher in the West 
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“Sweet Embraceable Shoe 


Thé See 


THE BIZARRE 








How pretty you look, how coolly you walk in these new, enchanting sandals! For their 
light, little straps embrace your foot—so sweetly. And their slight little heels support 
you—so gently. Yes, here’s the loveliest look in fashion’s bag of tricks... the touch 
that brings summer to all your wardrobe. See these and other sunny styles... now at 


THE DAINTY your Red Cross Shoe retailer’s. 








FEATURED IN CANADA AS GOLD CROSS SHOES 


{merica’s unchallenged shoe value. S S 9S S | DS} 
Styles from to 
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PRODUCT HAS » CONNECTIO WHATEVER WI > wan = ; . m istril 
V ITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS e The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. These shoes are manufactured and distrib\ | 
Gold Cross Sho by B & L Shoe, Ltd., in Eng 


ye Bros., Ltd fustralia by ‘‘Gold Cross She fust.), Pty. Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S.A.), Ltd., in New Zealand by Duckworth, Turner and C ey 





BEAUTY BIOGRAPHY No. 2 





Anna Eterginio 








Her boys wanted a “glamorous mom.”’ Anna wanted 


to “please the boys. *? Here is a beauty story in which 


every member of the family starts out in the cheering section 


and winds up on the winning team. 


BY DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


os 


| Dear Mrs. Norman: 
_ My brothers and I are faced with a 
| problem. We don’t know a thing about 
- doing over a woman. We want a glamor- 
| ous mom as a gift to dad and ourselves. 
Why? Well, here is our story. 
a Weare tired of seeing her in plain black. 
Ronald, my big brother, doesn’t like the 
_ shade of lipstick she wears, and we don’t 
like her hair up because the curls go flat. 
| She’s not fat, but if she lost a little weight 
| she’d sure have a nice figure. It’s getting 
so we find something wrong with every- 
' thing she wears. Mom does try so hard to 
_ please us and understand why we take an 
interest in her. But she needs help. 
; A lot of the television and movie stars 
| are in my mother’s age group. Recently 
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“Can you suggest a 
hairdo to 

replace her nest?” 
Fred: Jr., 15. 


**Mother’s 
ultimate hope was 
to wear a 

Size 14.” 

Ronald, 22. 





“We want 
her to smile a lot.” 
Richard, 10. 





dad said to mother, 
make—to see you 


gayer clothes and looking as pretty as we 
know you can. Stop dressing like an old 


lady!” 


Can you help us? We boys will pool the 


money and pay mot 


If you could only tell her what would be 


becoming in hairdo, 


We notice city ladies, regardless of age, 
look glamorous. This is the gift we want. 


Mom is 5’3” tall 
and brown eyes. At 
have more pep. She 
us. It was fun. 


Sincerely, 
Fred Eterginio, Jr. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


“‘T never dreamed I could wear these gay little half-hats !”’ 
says Anna. Other beauty awakenings: 

the right dash of color in clothes and make-up; 
new silhouettes for her hair and her figure. 


“ 





“T have one wish to 
dressed in younger, 


her’s fare to see you. 


make-up and clothes. 


and has brown hair 
one time she used to 
*d kid and play with 


: Y husband and the boys are so 
sweet,” Anna Eterginio told us. 

“Tt’s natural for them to want to have 
pride in me. But hair, figure, make-up— 
they’re all wrong. It’s my own fault. My 
days are too busy. Until the family spoke 
up, I never took time out to glance in the 
mirror and see what it was doing to me. 
And then I agreed. What good are the 
scrubbed floors or the meals-on-time 
when mamma ends up feeling and looking 
completely exhausted? I want to do my 
part. I just don’t know where to begin.” 
‘¢*We want you to sit at the table with 
us!’ “I’m ashamed to admit I even eat 
standing up in the kitchen. That’s how I 
gained so much weight. I don’t realize 
how much | eat while I’m on the go. I try 
to diet, but then I lose interest and quit. 
It’s like the mixed nuts and fruit for a 
fruitcake. Last month I ate them all. I’m 
only 5’3”’ tall and I weigh 145. My doctor 
wants me to lose at least ten pounds.” 
“How about asking the family to 
help?” we suggested to Anna. “If all of 


you work at it, those ten extra pounds 
could be lost in less than six weeks! Ap- 
point Fred Jr. your official weight- 
watcher. Have him escort you to the 
scales each week and write down on pa- 
per what you have lost in pounds and 
measurements. Promise yourself never to 
eat except at regular mealtimes when you 
are at the table with your family—assign 
Ronald to hold you to your promise! 
Let Richard be the family ‘taster’ while 
meals are being prepared. Your husband 
can be calorie-counter, holding you to 
the 1200-a-day your doctor has allowed. 

**Makea real effort to cut out the obvi- 
ous weight-building ‘extras’ such as rich 
desserts, cream sauces, oily salad dress- 
ings, too many starches. Experiment with 
ways to bake or broil meats and vege- 
tables you ordinarily fry. Substitute 
skimmed milk or buttermilk for whole 
milk; fresh fruits or simple gelatin des- 
serts for puddings and pies. As _ the 
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camps, finally reaching Germany, where they 
spent the rest of World War II. After the war 
they found themselves in the British Zone of 
Germany and were brought to the United 
States, financed by the Church World Service, 
and placed in various foster homes. Andris 
reached New York in July, 1949. He had had 
one semester in a New Jersey public school 
when he was transferred to our nearby private 
school in January, 1950. 

The American home in which Andris was 
placed by a child-care agency was a luxurious 
one with a cultured family made up of a num- 
ber of adults. This family planned to adopt 
Andris, but in accordance with New Jersey 
law a year must elapse before the adoption 
could become legally complete. In the mean- 
‘ime they were doing everything they could 
to start him on the road to a good education. 
Perhaps they were a little too eager to push 
him ahead, for before he could orient himself 
in his new surroundings he was given both 
piano and violin lessons, and he was con- 
stantly prodded to be quicker at speaking 
English and at learning to read and write it. 

Language, for Andris, was a rolling snow- 
ball that gathered new words from each 
nation he rolled through. While in Germany, 
he and the other Latvians in his group clung 
fast to their own language. They did not 
learn to speak German, but merely added 
German words and phrases to their own 
speech. After the war they were brought to the 
United States before they had incorporated 
any scraps of English into their dialect beyond 
the occasional use of the broad English a. 
Andris had been in America six months before 
entering our school, but even so his English 
was at a standstill. As for me, | remembered 
remnants of enough school German to serve as 
patches over some of the holes in our attempt 
at conversation. 

Our school is set in a pleasant wood with a 
brook running through it where fat white 
ducks paddle and quack. Friendly dogs wan- 
der around the playgrounds and into and out 
of classrooms. There is a miniature stable 
where a patient saddle horse and a small pony 
live. 

On that first morning, while our class was 
busy with written work, I took Andris out to 
ride the pony. He thought it was fun, but he 
was learning such words as “‘horse, pony, tail, 
saddle, duck, dog’’ very quickly. He fed the 
pony and learned to say ‘eat, sugar, carrot, 
bite, teeth, tongue.” It was a happy and suc- 
cessful lesson. He returned triumphantly to 
the classroom, where I made him a little pic- 
ture book by drawing a boy, a girl, a pony, 
duck and dog, which made him laugh. I 
printed the words under these pictures and he 
sat down to learn to read and write them. 

He learned very quickly and I thought what 
a pleasure it was to teach a child who was so 
bright and so eager to learn. At that time 
he worked very hard, driving himself on. He 
wrote in a clear, precise, European script, but 
no matter how neatly he wrote his new Eng- 
lish words, Andris always copied everything 
painstakingly to improve it, earnestly insist- 
ing, “I must better write!’ A perfectionist, 
quite obviously. 

When it was his turn to clean the black- 
board, he not only erased it but washed 
it thoroughly, and dried it so that it showed 
no streaks. Moreover, he did it swiftly with no 
false motion and no dawdling. 


H, showed a remarkable power of concen- 
tration. No matter what disturbance went on 
in the classroom or what commotion arose 
outside, when Andris was studying nothing 
distracted him. He kept his mind and his eyes 
on his work. He was proud and happy in his 
success and he was always businesslike. 
Andris had already been taught number 
combination and could add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and do short division. He was char- 
acteristically accurate in his arithmetic. | 
started him on long division and he under- 
stood it readily. This amused me, because 
there is an old-fashioned saying among school- 


teachers that if a child is lacking mentally he | 


can never master long division! The rapidity 








with which he learned this confirmed my 
belief that he was bright. 

Then I received a surprise. I was told that 
according to official tests made in examining 
these DP children upon their arrival in Amer- 
ica, Andris was shown to be a “slow learner” 
with a low I.Q. of 65. Nothing could have 
astonished me more. I objected violently to 
this classification, but I could not argue it 
down. I thought, of course, that some mistake 
had been made, due probably to his lack of 
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understanding English. I intended to check 
up on this, but at this point | became ill and 
was whisked off to the hospital for a session 
that kept me away from school for a month. 

On my return the students called out greet- 
ings of “Hi, there!’ and “Hope you feel 
better!’ Then, with no further concern for 
me, they all went about their business—all, 
that is, but Andris. He stood there, silent, 
staring at me with tears pouring down his 
cheeks. 

“Why, Andris!” I cried. ‘What's the mat- 
ter? Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

He nodded, unable to speak for a moment, 
then said, ““You are not dead?” 
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“Why, no, I’m not dead! I’m fine!”|} 
“T think you be dead. Bombed dez 
wept. 
“Well, I’m not! And anyway, wap 
have bombing in the United States.” 
“This I am not so sure,” he said sker 
I learned afterward that if anyo 
happened to be late or absent Andris 
for granted that such a person was de 
I once said, ‘My goodness, I wonde 
Paul is, he’s so late for lunch.” 
“Dead, I guess,” said Andris in a ma 
fact tone. ““Bombed dead. What else?’ 
But the first time I heard him ma 
remark, it was not in a matter-of-fact | 
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_ but with tears and emotion upon my un- 
ected return! 
-ndris was not only a very thin boy, but 
as round-shouldered as if the weight of 
world bowed him down. Whenever he felt 
scially disturbed, his shoulders slumped 
e than ever. That morning he was so very 
d-shouldered that he looked positively 
pbacked. 
heer up!” I said. “Look, 
bed. I’m alive and well!” 
t this he suddenly straightened up. With 
ders back, he stood stiffly erect. Then he 
‘xed his heels smartly together, bowed very 
- from the hips and kissed my hand. 


I’m not 
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“T glad you be not dead,” he said. 


Something had happened to Andris while 
I was away. When he first came to us he had 
been much too meek and subdued, too obedi- 
ent to be natural, too subservient before au- 
thority. Now this was changed. 

Away went his concentration, away went 
his precise and industrious work habits, gone 
was his meekness! Not to mince words, Andris 
was too “‘fresh.”” He burst into daring dis- 
obedience and even ventured into the joyous 
adventure of impudence! Limited as his vocab- 
ulary was, he soon added such phrases as ‘‘So 
what?” . . . “The heck with it!” 


The very minute you begin to realize that mental impressions are not 


The faculty sighed and made patient re- 
marks about pendulums swinging too far. 
Someone said: 

““Now that Andris finds himself released 
from the pressure of all that rigid European 
discipline, he is like a deep-sea diver popping 
up from the depths to the surface too sud- 
denly, he’s got ‘the bends’!”’ 

It is true that Andris did not know how to 
handle himself in freedom, but there was 
more to it than that. For one thing, I was 
still puzzled about that low I.Q. I checked 
and found that it was not just a simple mis- 
take. Andris was actually considered a “‘slow 
learner’ with so low a mentality that he could 
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not be expected to accomplish much in life 
but unskilled labor. 

Naturally this was a shock to the cultured 
and well-to-do people who planned to adopt 
him. They could be kind to a simple-minded 
orphan who needed help, but the prospect of 
a son of the family with such limited intelli- 
gence was a bitter’ disappointment. Perhaps 
Andris sensed this. He began to give them 
other reasons to feel dissatisfied. 

From the beginning it was plain that Andris 
had the backing of a family that was anxious 
for him to make progress—too anxious, per- 
haps. At home he was surrounded by critical 
adults, all of whom felt free to comment and 
correct his behavior. He became fidgety and 
cross. From being merely cross he grew ir- 
ritable and began indulging in rages and tan- 
trums. In fact, he was soon a real behavior 
problem. 

At school, however, he still submitted to 
my teaching him. He began fractions and 
understood them easily. He forged steadily 
ahead in his reading. In less than one school 
semester he covered over three years of ele- 
mentary reading drill. It was impossible for me 
to consider him a “slow learner,’’ and because 
of his generally unsettled state our school did 
not test his I.Q. at this time. We felt that no 
true picture could be captured of him in his 
disturbed state. 


i. Andris did well in his lessons, he cer- 
tainly did not behave well in school. He threw 
spitballs, laughed uproariously in class and 
was a menace at the lunch table. 

I suppose his war-camp experience had 
taught Andris to grab all the food he could 
and to wolf it down as fast as he could, so 
when he first came to school he would lean 
far over the table and snatch all he could lay 
his hands on, including food from other chil- 
dren’s plates. This he would pile up at his 
place, protect it with encircling arms and 
hunched shoulders. Then, lowering his head, 
he shoveled food into his mouth with both 
hands, gobbling it down ravenously. 

After he learned that there was plenty of 
food for all, he improved in his behavior and 
for a while he sat up, awaited his turn and ate 
properly with knife, fork and spoon. In fact, 
he surprised me with the daintiness of his 
table manners when he was calm. But now, 
all of a sudden, he fell back into his old ways. 
He grabbed, gobbled and ate with both hands 
again. More than that, he threw food at other 
boys’ heads and blew milk into their faces 
through wet straws. He laughed at reprimands 
and became what is technically known as a 
““pain in the neck.” 

Although we could understand that his 
inner confusions caused these eruptions of un- 
pleasant behavior, still they were hard to bear 
and were demoralizing to the other children 
who laughed joyously at the startling change 
in him. This, of course, made him worse. 

I will say for Andris, however, that he was 
never mean or sly, and whenever I spoke 
sharply to him he would subside for a while 
with the Americanism, “O.K. O.K. O.K.” 

Next, his violence began to show on the 
playground. I stopped him one day when, in 
a fury, he was twisting the head of a younger 
boy exactly as if he were unscrewing the lid 
of a quart jar. 

‘**Here, here!’ I cried out in alarm. ““What 
are you trying to do?” 

He answered in a grimly businesslike way, 
“TI am going to kill this boy.” 

He meant exactly what he said. Violent 
death was no novelty to Andris. I fear that he 
would have wrung that child’s neck like a 
chicken’s if I had not stopped him. We kept a 
close watch over him after that! 

Not only in fights but in play his violence 
showed itself. Andris did not know how to 
play any of our games and he would not try 
to learn for fear that he might not succeed 
and would be laughed at. He sat oi! by him- 
self, balky but observant. Then, one day, it 
finally dawned on him that the idea in basket- 
ball was to get the ball and keep it from the 
other side. Suddenly he sprang up and rushed 
out on the court, hitting, kicking, punching, 
pounding, tripping up feet, thumping stom- 
achs, slapping faces, even biting hands, until 
he captured the ball and galloped wildly away 
with it! He was such an unexpected tornado 
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that both teams broke down under laughter 
and bruises. Andris had acquired an interest 
in sport, but it was a long time before he 
learned good sportsmanship. 


Of course the school kept in touch with his 
home during this time, and after my illness I 
was invited to his house for a conference. It 
was a large, beautiful estate where he lived 
then. I thought what a pity it would be if this 
child could not make good here and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered. But our 
young DP misbehaved so continually that his 
patrons were losing, patience, and at the rate 
things were going it was plain that Andris 


would be rejected before his trial year was up. 
On the other hand, there was much to be 
said for Andris, who was doing some rejecting 
on his part too. This family was too adult, 
too critical and formal for a boy’s comfort. 
It seemed to be a case of people wanting a 
child and not knowing how to manage one 
when they got him, especially when they had 
this fierce and bewildered DP on their hands. 

Andris became supersensitive about criti- 
cism and constantly imagined that he was 
under discussion. I was told that he had 
developed the annoying habit of creeping 
stealthily into a room and hiding where he 
could listen suspiciously to grown people’s 
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conversation. Dragged from his hiding place 
and sent out of the room, he would shriek, “‘I 
know you talk about me!” 

This was a danger signal of serious emo- 
tional trouble ahead. 

Andris kept the family in a continual state 
of anger and resentment against what they 
felt was his unreasonable and ungrateful be- 
havior. Earnest appeals to him to act as a 
good son made no impression. This is not sur- 
prising, for after all he had been raised in an 
orphanage and war camp, and the terms father, 
mother, son meant nothing whatever to him. 

In my interview with his foster parents, I 
heard these complaints: “He appreciates 
nothing, absolutely nothing, that is done for 
him, and while he made himself useful at 
first, he’s reached a point now where he 
wouldn’t lift a finger to save your life! He 
refuses to do everyday chores, yet he keeps 
on demanding more pocket money, more 
gifts. Besides that, he flies into the most dread- 
ful tantrums and we’re afraid he may hurt 
someone seriously in one of these spells.’ 

As to his I.Q., he was supposed to be un- 
able to reason from cause to effect. In fact, he 
didn’t seem to be able to reason at all. 

Finally the admission came, “There is a 
lot of good in this boy and we would be fond 
of him if he would let us, but he has reached 
such a state that we’re afraid we can’t handle 
him. He seems to get along well with you. 
What do you advise?” ; 

To sit down and tell somebody how to 
manage a child is about as futile as trying 
to explain conversationally how to play a 
church organ. You can learn the theory and 
you can practice, but what you really need is 
a “knack.’’ I went home heavyhearted, for 
the situation, as it stood, seemed impossible 
to solve. “Knack” was missing! 

It was not long after this that Andris came 
to school one morning looking white, sick 
and more round-shouldered than ever. His 
eyes were red and swollen with dark, ugly 
circles under them. 

“Why, Andris, what’s the matter?” I ex- 
claimed. ““You don’t look well enough to 
come to school. Do you want to go home?” 

““No, no, I can nicht go back there. Ist not 
my home any more.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“They say I can nicht stay there,” he told 
me. “I must go away. I nicht know vere. I 
vant here stay.” 

He put his head down on his desk and 
instantly fell sound asleep at nine o’clock in 
the morning. The class was sympathetically 
quiet. Suddenly he woke up and rushed out 
of the room. One of the boys said, “I'll see if 
he’s sick,’ and followed. In a few minutes 
they returned, Andris looking green. 

“Food come back up,”’ he said. 

I notified the office and Andris, protesting 
weakly, was driven home. The message came 
back that he had been in a tantrum and an 
uproar most of the night before and had not 
slept or let anyone else sleep. There was a 
rumor he had threatened somebody with a 
knife. That sealed his doom. 

Andris was sent away and the whole school 
mourned. He had been rambunctious, but he 
was a colorful character and unforgettable. 


From time to time news reached us that 
Andris had flourished his knife at someone 
else and was sent away from another home 
also. In his next place it was said that the 
housemother had slapped his face, whereupon 
Andris had dashed out and seized a stone 
which he threw at her head, luckily missing 
his target. He was removed from that home 
in short order. 

Now I am not going to say in a righteous 
way that this woman should not have slapped 
him. I don’t doubt that he provoked her and 
brought it on himself. But I will say that it 
was poor technique. A slap in the face is in- 
sulting and simply stings the victim to fury. 
She should never have slapped Andris because 
it only made him worse. Experience taught 
me later that when Andris needed quelling, 
you'd better not waste time slapping him. 
You had to knock him down. 

That sounds brutal, but you must remem- 
ber that he had lived in a brutal place where, 
he often bragged, he “‘got a beating every 
day.” 
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“T was the bad one in that camp in 
many,” he confessed to me long aftery 
and he confessed it with a spark of p 
in his eyes and the twitch of a mischie 
smile on his lips. “There was an offid 
he said, ‘‘and he take off his belt and 
me too hard, every morning, and sok 
scared me too bad with long, sharp kr 
on guns.” 

From this you can see that you we 
your breath if you tried to reason gently 
this child when he was “‘bad.”’ Unless yo 
him he thought you didn’t mean what 
said. In fact, he thought you were a soft 
Andris did not reason perhaps it was b a 
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sot been trained to do so. He was now 
another temporary home. 

- g deeply concerned about Andris, I 
ay off in May and drove to see him. 
oye up in front of the house where he 


sagging. He looked forlorn. 
he turned and saw me he let out a 


urled himself into my arms, laughing 
ting and hugging me. Suddenly the 
turned to tears and he cried as if a 
broken. He shook so hard that I held 


ugged him I said to myself, Now don’t 
1 fool! No! You can’t take him home 
))! You're too old to tackle a young boy 
Jus this one. It would change your whole 
‘ying. Besides, you can’t afford it. 
giving myself this sound advice I 
yself say, “There, there, Andris. 
ry so hard. Do you want to come 
th me?” 

spasm of tears he bobbed his head 
sne and hiccuped “Yes!” 

and get your things, then.” 

- ised_his head, ground his knuckles 
eyes, dashed the back of his hands 
lis nose, then he gave a yelp of 
1 raced up the street. Soon he came 
1 ack with his bags bumping against 
9 bags that he had kept already packed. 
kw you vould come!” he said. 


\/are people who had charge of Andris 
plained that I could not have him. 

d me exactly what I had already told 
lind very sensible advice it was. They 


eecially as my husband was dead and 

2 lacked the vital ‘‘father figure.” 
h they said made good sense. Moreover, 
ime hesitation of my own. I recalled 
cen I went home from teaching school 
leon my face exhausted, in bed. These 
d been drummed into my ears: “You 
t| young as you once were. You’ve got 
a) yourself and get more rest.” 


ny husband’s death two years before, 
spared myself” conscientiously; in 
ad nearly rested myself to death. It 


4en why not let me try it? He isn’t 


aITTLE girl: “I don’t mind hurrying, 
Other, if you'll only let me hurry 
ow.” 


‘A BC of Parenthood: Always be 
dnsistent. 


The difficulty between parents and 
jolescents is not always caused by the 
ct that parents fail to remember what 
‘owing up was like, but that they do. 


“He’s not the ordinary heel; he’s been 
ered.” 


One man declares he can tell a 
oman’s character by what she com- 
mes in a salad. If she consistently 
ses things in the same category she’s 
sgical, if she doesn’t she’s scatter- 
rained. 





the first foster child I’ve raised besides my 
own three. Let me have him and see how it 
works out.” 

The welfare people said, “This is very 
irregular,” and I admitted that they were 
right, but I added, ‘‘He’s an irregular child 
and I’m a very irregular woman. We'll try to 
work things out together.” 

“But we can’t put a boy in a home where 
there is no man in the family!’’ they objected. 

To this I replied, ‘‘I have a man in the fam- 
ily!’ And I did—at least he wore long pants. 


ercriy a few days earlier, an older boy 
named David whom I had known ever since 
he was seven years old had come and begged 
me to let him live at our house because he had 
been pushed around from one place to another 
throughout his childhood and had never had 
a real home. Now he was through high school 
and had a job and he wanted to come to me. 
I had raised his brother, Jimmy John, who 
was away at college at this time, so I told 
David, “All right, go up and sleep in your 
brother’s bed.” Fortunately, he was on hand 
to act as a “father figure.” 

So it was settled and Andris was allowed 
to come home with me. 

This venture was more of a gamble than 
my other experiences with plain American 
children, but the very uncertainty made it 
more interesting and more exciting. I did not 
tell Andris that I wouldn’t care to have knife 
blades flashed at me or rocks thrown at my 
head, but I did say, “You know my house isn’t 
big and grand like the one you were staying in 
before.” 

He replied, ‘No worry. Big house no mat- 
ter. I vant a gentle house.” 

I did not know then what he meant by a 
‘gentle house,” for he did not have words at 
that time to make me understand. 

There is this to his credit, that in spite of 
transferring from a mansion to our smaller, 
plain and rather shabby house, he never once 
‘“‘high-hatted”’ us or was critical of our home, 
and I think it would have been only childlike 
and natural if he had been. From the very 
beginning he announced frequently, “Old 
things I like, old houses, old people, old cars.” 

I think by ‘‘old” that he really meant 
familiar, comfortable things, for he was tired 
of feeling new and strange. He was patient 
with our shabbiness although once he sighed 
and said of my poor car, “Ach, I think this 
old car vill nicht make the hill up.” 

On another occasion he saw a poverty- 
stricken woman, old and bent, shuffling 
slowly along the street, and called out to me, 
“Stop! Stop the car! That poor old lady! Oh, 
oldness makes me alvays to cry! Take her in 
the car, she is so sad. I ask you please to ride 
her’ 

This was the kind of boy I had taken. 
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When planning to build a house it 
might be a good idea to follow the 
architect home and note the kind of 
house he lives in. 


A pair of parents became hopeful 
when their son changed his usual “Just 
a minute” to “Just a second.” 


Many successful people, if honest, 
would have to account for their suc- 
cesses the way the small boy explained 
how he made a bull’s eye every time, 
“First I shoot, then I draw a ring 
around the hole.” 


Style is not what, but how. 
Boy to mother: “I’m not afraid to 


ride with you any more since you had 
that wreck and missed the tree. 





As we drove back toward my home in the 
May sunshine, I wondered what my daugh- 
ters, “Trot” and “‘Teensie,”’ would say to hav- 
ing Andris move in and disturb the peace 
of their home. My son, Tim, newly gradu- 
ated from medical school, was interning in 
a hospital. 

David said promptly that it would be ‘‘fun 
to have a kid in the house.” Trot, who worked 
and lived at home, said, ““Well, he’ll be some- 
thing alive around the house anyway.”’ She 
liked Andris immediately and he liked her, 
calling her ‘“‘Trotcha,” an ending which I sup- 
pose was some form of intimacy and endear- 
ment in his language. 
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My other daughter, Teensie, was away at 
college. Things had happened so rapidly that 
I had not written her even about David. She 
put through a long-distance call one evening 
to talk to “anybody” at home and was 
greeted by a thick foreign accent saying, 
“Allo, allo!” 

Much _ bewildered, 
this?” 

“This be Andris.” 

““Oh, excuse me, I must have the wrong 
number.” 

She tried again. This time another un- 
familiar voice answered. 

“Who is this?” she asked. 


she asked, “Who is 
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“This is David speaking.” 

“David! What David?” 

“Why, the one who lives here.” 

“Oh. And who answered the phone a min- 
ute ago?” 

“That was Andris.” 

“And who is Andris?” 

“Why, he lives here too.” 

A muddled conversation then took place 
until she finally got me on the wire. ‘““What’s 
going on down there, ma? I called to find 
out how many of you are coming to my 
graduation, and I understand that you and 
Trot are coming, but unfortunately David 
can’t get time off for it. Who, may I ask, is 





David? I also hear that Andrew is coming 
with you. How very nice! But who, in heavy- 
en’s name, is Andrew?” 

When this was cleared up she said, “Well, 
David sounds harmless, but dc we have to 
keep a mad Russian in the house? Oh, 
mother, really!” 

Andris had to go with us to Teensie’s 
graduation because it was impossible to find 
anyone to baby-sit with him. As the outdoor 
graduation ceremony began, Andris wandered 
around trying to find a place where he might 
see better. All the faculty, candidates for 
graduate degrees and other bigwigs in gowns, 
mortarboards and colorful hoods sat in a 
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AND LOTIONS, TOO, 
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beauty-wise. And why waste money 
on inadequate “‘short-cuts’’? 
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Used in the daily ‘“‘Rule of 
Three,” of Dorothy Gray, they 
cleanse, stimulate and lubricate 
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quickly as any single product. 
Result is the kind of radiant, 
glowing loveliness that endures 
through the years. 
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. LUBRICATE... 
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. and beauty is yours! 


dignified semicircle on the raised platform, 
while the graduating class filed slowly up the 
steps and advanced toward the college presi- 
dent and his basketful of diplomas. 

As our Teensie, class president, swept for- 
ward in cap and gown, with stately step, 
Trotcha whispered to me, “Do you see what I 
see?” 

There—sitting calmly cross-legged on the 
platform floor just behind the tail of the 
president’s academic gown, and right in the 
line of march—was. . . Andris himself. 

Teensie marched on, and Andris, on the 
floor, underfoot, looked up at her and smiled. 
He understood that her nickname meant 


natural beauty! 
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“small.” In his mind an inch was so 
small. | 
“Allo, Incha! Good luck!’’ he ren 
from his seat on the floor. | 
With great poise and composure she 
down at him and whispered, “Hello, 
and calmly stepped over him to rece! 
diploma. 
For some reason nobody put him ¢ 
he remained there, quietly, for a won 
through the program. “I had good se} 
told us afterward. i 
“You sure picked yourself a unigu 
number when you got him, ma,” said 
graduate. | 
All I could answer was, “‘Yes, he’s 
irregular child, but the way I look at 
I’m going to have a child in my old 
might as well have one that’s a lit 
different.” é 



































































Qu: unexpectedly I began to feel 
It was like old times with a boy in 
I wasn’t tired any more! If Andris ha) 
just an ordinary well-behaved child, I] 
have found my interest lagging and | 
creeping up. But Andris always ke 
amused, astonished, angry, delighted “ 
ply in suspense. We never knew | 
would do. One moment he might wee 
real pity over some poor old cro | 
street and the next minute he migk 
around and bite us. I remember the fir 
he bit me. | 
He had mended an old toy fire en 
that it would squirt water again. Na 
wanted a fire for his engine to put 
built the fire all right. It was a roarin 
in our back yard and it threatened 
of control. There had been a long dr 
the town fire department had for' 
bonfires under penalty of a heavy 
rushed out with water buckets an 
and by working frantically soon had | 
spark spanked out. 
Then Andris flew into the first tan 
had seen him exhibit. He had been wi 
week. “I mad you put out my fi 
screamed, and sank his teeth into 
He left a clear circular print of all 
I tried to explain quietly why w 
have a bonfire, but he could not b 
with. He was dancing up and down ii 
and as I held him fast and tried to 
kicked most of the skin off my shins. 
and I let him go. 
“You be no fair!’ he screeched. * 
I can vork fire engine unt now you no 
You lie!” | 
Then I understood. He was fig 
justice. I really had promised ine 


Oo 


time” he might try out his fire engine. 
wouldn’t let him. He was no simp 
able to reason. He reasoned very 
merely lacked the vocabulary to undé 
why he couldn’t have a fire that day. 
never heard the words “‘drought,” “f 
partment,” “prohibit” or “‘danger.” 
understood was that he had been chea' 
It seems, in looking back upon his tal 
now, that most of them had rebellion ) 
injustice as their common denominat; 
course all tantrums result from frustrati 
analyze his tantrums further, And ig 
cially resented frustration arising from ! 
ness. It might not seem to be unfairt 
us, but if it seemed so to him, it set | 
hair-trigger temper. 
But in the heat of that first battle wi 
I did not stop to analyze him too cle 
saw that he thought me unfair and I 
shins hurt, and there was an ache w 
had bitten “the hand that fed him. 
then I did have some curiosity as t¢ 
caused the tantrum I was watching. I 
that he did not understand, but it wasn 
to enlarge his vocabulary while he 
ing and biting. 1 
“I like not America!’’ he shrieked. 
to my Latvia I vill go! I go mow unt in 
to taken me to my country!” j 
“All right,” I said. ‘Go straight d 
street and turn left. It’s quite a walk.” 
He whirled around and ran, with h 
all streaked with tears turned desperat 
ward Europe! 
I remembered when my small b 
years and years ago, once announced t 
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4 us all and was going to run away. I 
ed his suitcase for him, saying, ““Good-by. 
us a card,” and it spoiled his trip. He 
went around the block and came home 
supper. So I thought that if I turned 
is loose, he would come back. I can 
of nothing sillier than shutting a tan- 
up in a room where a child can kick the 
down and thoroughly enjoy distressing 
hole family. I thought it would do 
is far more good to let him run his 
m off down the street. 
t our house was not yet Andris’ home 
e did not hurry back to it. Time ticked 
usk came and supper was ready, but no 
appeared. Both Trotcha and Incha 
off in the car to hunt for him while David 
a bicycle to scout nearer home. I sat by 
lephone, thinking that perhaps I ought to 
ne police to hunt for the boy, when a little 
4 like a mouse in the cellar caught my ear. 
vestigated, and there underneath some 
on chairs, flat on the cellar floor, lay 


He had spent his entire allowance on me, 
and I answered, “Yes! I like, I kiss, I keep.” 

He could not bring himself at this stage 
to say he was sorry when he did wrong, but 
he always showed it by bringing some peace 
offering of ‘‘a little prasent.’’ I was careful to 
keep him reasonably supplied with pocket 
money so that he would have no temptation 
to steal to buy his ‘‘prasents.”’ He enjoyed giv- 
ing gifts even more than buying treasures 
from the dime store for himself. Every time 
he gave me something, he watched my face 
anxiously and asked, ““You like? You keep?” 
Then, to confirm the answer, he demanded, 
“You kiss ?” 


is. 
be here all time. You did not know,” he 
| 


\ had not ventured far from home after 
‘de must have lain there, hidden and 
| ess, for over two hours. 

“have some chocolate cake if you want 
+ I called in an everyday, ‘‘nothing’s-the- 
wr” voice. 

I crept up the cellar stairs, very dusty, 
(et himself be settled in a chair at the 
jen table. I did not risk trying to wash 
a1 merely gave him milk and cake. 

Tow you find me?” he mumbled. 

h, I just thought you might be there and 
ung - 

jag silence. Second piece of cake. 

F under leaves from Russians hid,” he 
‘vith his awkward German construction. 
Jore milk?” I asked. 

lj took a long drink. “Long time I can 
no move, no sneeze. Bolsheviki scare 
‘Long knifes on their guns. Bombs kill 
childrens I play vith. I see them dead. 
: ‘times ve hide, quiet, quiet, or ve all be 


finished the cake, sat still a minute, then 
i on, “One time ve all be eating cabbage 
boards for tables outdoors. Airplane 
+ zzzz-ut! unt shoot, ta-ta-ta-ta! Then 
Ache, all children knocked dead. I be not 
but I cannot eat any more that day. I 
unt hide unt I pray so hard I threw 
ny food.” 
wonder he knew how to hide in our 
[it was not the only time he hid there. 
fternoon a motorcycle cop dashed down 
rreet, the motorcycle giving a series of 


1 
explosions, pop ! pop! pop! like gunfire. 


; 

; 

«niform and the noise terrified our DP. 
ed into the house gasping, “‘Politzei!” 
lunged down the cellar stairs. 

I next day [ coaxed Andris to our street 
1 to talk to the school-crossing police- 
sd) lammy. He approached the officer 
u usly but bravely. He was actually shiv- 
r with fright and he squeezed my hand so 


+ that my wedding ring cut my finger. 


: Tn his new world—your love gives him 


dris clung to me, his hands ice-cold 


1s only a few days later that I saw | Confidence, helps him grow in mind and 
ee ponnicd on’ the fearsome spirit. At the same time, he depends on 


O\cycle where it was parked by the curb. : k hi 
: RA ee ; eep him 
in/merica politzei ist friend,’ he explained. your gentle, een cae re P 
ncly after that he became very “‘fresh”’ to physically comfortable. 
ne laffic cop, having lost his fear of uni- One very simple way you can add to 
of) His Americanization had begun! your baby’s daily comfort is by choosing 
Aliris ran away in fury on another after- | }js bathroom tissue for “tender skin” 
ages did not return until after nine | softness. The New ScotTissue is sure to 
elk at night. Long after dark he came | | oot with his approval. Now softer than 
eng in the front door. It was lucky that ; : kin, it has 
4 : ‘ ever for his thinner baby skin, it has 
dinot begin to scold him, for he ran for- ates 
greater body too, to prevent tearing 
and shredding. 


al with a package in his hand and put it in 
ny 5. I opened it to find a bright red wallet 

Get the New ScotTissue today. It Is 
your best choice for baby—your wisest 


vi) picture of Hopalong Cassidy on it. 
buy for the whole family. The big 1,000- 


*brang you little prasent,”’ he explained. 
Yi like? You keep?’ he asked anxiously. 

sheet roll goes further, lasts longer— 
another great Scott value. 





os“ 


ove it,” I said, and kissed the wallet as 
ny ther used to kiss the little presents we 
Yher. The kiss convinced us that she 
mz) our gift. This had always pleased us 
¢ now pleased Andris. 

[. yu like? You kiss? You keep?” he asked 
ap by. 


‘ 


One day when he had been exceptionally 
difficult to live with, he finally repented and 
sobbed, “‘Now I think so you nicht vill keep 
me any more. I be so bad, you send me avay?”” 

“No, no,” I comforted him, ‘‘/ like, I kiss, 
I keep!” 

His tears flashed into a rainbow of laughter. 


By this time Andris had made such a firm 
place for himself in the family that our house 
would have seemed much too dull and lonely 
without him. We called him “‘Andris”’ until the 
day he showed us a picture of Latvian scenery 
on an old and cherished post card. The mes- 
sage on the card called him ‘“‘Andritins.” I 
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guessed that this name ending was a diminu- 
tive, probably meaning “‘dear little Andris,” so 
I called him Andritins, which made him laugh. 

“How is this?”’ he asked in surprise. “You 
speak my language?” 

For a while we all called him Andritins 
until the ‘tins’ dropped the ““Andri” as a 
tadpole sheds its tail. After that we fell into 
the habit of calling him ‘‘Tins” or, as nearly 
as we could pronounce it, “Tinch” or *‘Tin- 
chy.”” He thought this very funny, but it 
pleased him, for the nickname reflected our 
affection for him, and he knew it. 

In spite of feeling more at home with us, 
Tinchy often had dark, gloomy moods and 
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He likes to be kept cozy and dry. And every 
time you change him he will appreciate the 
gentler softness of the New ScotTissue. You 
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outbursts of temper. He kept threatening to 
go back to Germany. Strangely enough, he 
seemed to blot out the hardships of war there 
and remember only the pleasant things. “Ist 
so beautiful in Germany,’ he mourned. 
“America ist nicht beautiful. In Germany are 
many roses, so sweet along fences, unt trees 
there reach leaves over streets like roof.” 
Whenever Tinchy was asked if he didn’t 
want to become an American citizen when he 
grew up he always answered, ““Nyaw! Nyet! 
No! Never! I go back to my Latvia unt fight 
Bolshevikis, unt make them let Latvia be 
free.’ We respected his loyalty. We did not 
expect a Latvian patriot to be fickle enough 





to shift allegiance to another country too 
readily just because he was safe and comfort- 
able while his own nation was in bondage. 

David said, “The trouble with that kid is, 
he’s homesick, and I can tell you it’s an awful 
thing to be homesick without any home to be 
homesick for. Believe me, I know. He’s not 
bad when he gets those tantrums, he’s just 
slowly going crazy.” i 

| kept remembering Pearl Buck’s choice of a 
school for her child where the motto was: 
‘Happiness First, Then All Else Follows,” so 
we eased up pressures on Andris and tried in 
every way to make him happy. For one thing, 
I surmised that he was homesick in his stom- 


ach. | felt the same way when I was exactly 
his age and was brought north from Virginia. 
How I fretted for hot buttered biscuits, fried 
ham, corn bread, farm-fried chicken, home- 
churned buttermilk, cornfield peas and water- 
melon! 

Tinchy loathed our. white bread. “Ist no 
good black bread in America?” he would ask. 
“White ist ugly! Ugh! Unt too soft! Uck!” 

I hunted and hunted until I found the black- 
est pumpernickel in town. I gave him this with 
pot cheese and he was delighted. He liked all 
sorts of cheese. Tomatoes, he said, ‘‘ist hor- 
rrrible!’” He despised steak, expensive steak! 
He gagged and spat it out with loathing, but 
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best dinner I never did eat!” 
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fish pleased his palate, so—for a while 
ate fish. 

One day he hinted, “I suppose gs 
nicht know how make potato soup?” 

When I made some, with plenty of 
he shouted with joy. “Ist betterer tl) 
crrrream!” he cried. ‘Oh, good potate 
Mmmm, mm!” 

He sighed happily, shutting his eye 
let it trickle over his tongue. Potat| 
struck some chord of happy memo 
never tired of it, and whenever he was ¢ 
a dish of it would put him instantly in 
humor, but he did not like candy and 
not touch it. 

Tinch had lived on the plainest rati¢ 
had never used sugar. Perhaps that is 
son that, in spite of being underfed 
the war, he had a perfect set of teeth 
and even, without a single cavity. Yet!| 
not have the habit of brushing his| 
Tinch had never been used to drinkial 
either. He much preferred coffee, but 
have a passion for oranges and we subs 
orange juice as a drink until he learned 
milk. 













































le first American product that 
charmed his palate was our national h 
Next in favor was ‘“‘strrrrrrrawber: 
crrrream,” and to express his delight 
always gave his trilling r’s an extra lon 
Runner-up as favorite dessert was bl 
pie, which he called “blueberry pipe.”| 
time he had discovered ‘blueberry pil 
could, and did, eat everything with 
gusto, exclaiming, ““Deeeee-licious! i 


} 
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I wish that I could report that as s 
Andris enjoyed American food he cea 
tantrums, but this was not so. We hac 
him in May, but his tantrums explode 
odically like a geyser all that long hot su 

If we had supposed that the uproar 
the bonfire was a full-sized tantrum, w 
very much mistaken: That was just | 
sample. He began developing bigger an¢ 
tantrums and finally produced a “king 
one that must hold a marathon rec 
lasted from half past five until a quar 
midnight and in all that time he ser 
until at last his voice cracked and he 
barely whisper. He ran out-of-doors 
howling up and down the street, 
couldn’t catch him because he zigzaggi 
darted too quickly into bushes and 
lawns into the gathering darkness. __ | 

The thing that had set him off was é 
sense of unfairness. David had jump 
Tinchy’s bicycle to ride uptown to b ry 
of bread for supper because Tinch wd 
go. Tinch was tired and hungry and bé 
begin with, so for the sake of peace 
in and let Dave run the errand. Now} 
would lend his bicycle willingly whl 
David asked to borrow it, but that & 
David just spun off on it in a hurry 
asking permission. That detonated t 
trum! /t wasn’t fair to take the bike 
asking ! 
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Tinch ran screaming up the street after 
him, but David rode rapidly away. When 
David came back with the bread Tinchy 
would not eat supper. He stayed out-of-doors 
and ran hiding from bush to bush, screeching 
until the neighbors called up to find out what 
was the matter. 

This went on and on. I decided to ignore 
him, but I didn’t go to bed when bedtime 
came. I busied myself spraying winter woolens 
with moth repellent. I was doing my spraying 
out on the sun porch and Tinchy kept creeping 
close to the screened windows, sometimes 
yelling, sometimes squalling like a tomcat. He 
was infuriated by my indifference. 

Determined to make me notice him, he 
suddenly startled me by jumping inside the 
door. Ducking his face to keep the spray out 
of his eyes, he pranced forward and back in 
front of me. 

“Stop that!” I cried sharply, but he charged 
forward just as I flourished the spray can to 
ward him off. He ducked but caught a whack 
from the can which cut the back of his head 
and made it bleed. Away he ran, shrieking 
into the dark. 

At about midnight my next-door neighbor 
telephoned to say, “I’m going to get my boy 
out of bed and have him call Andris in to 
watch television. Then you can come over and 
get him.” 

Now an odd thing happened. Defying us 
all, Tinch stood in the middle of the street 
giving hoarse catcalls, but when Next-Door- 
Tommy called to him to come and watch 
television, Tinchy answered in a perfectly law- 
abiding way, “I nicht can come if Misiss no 
say so.”’ Even in his fury Tinch remembered 
that I had limited his television sessions with 
Tommy and had censored his programs. Now 
in the middle of a tantrum in the middle of 
the night, in the middle of the street, he 
paused to obey me! When Tommy told him, 
“She says it’s O.K.,”” he went, but not before, 
and thus betrayed, I caught him. 


H. was a sight to behold, his face swollen 
with tears, his face, neck and clothes smeared 
with blood from the cut on his head. He put 
up a fight at going home and Tommy’s father 
had to help me, but when I asked him for 
more help in getting the kicking, squawking 
child upstairs, to wash and put to bed—for 
the others in our family had gone out some- 
where and had not yet returned—Tommy’s 
father refused. He explained afterward, “I 
hated to let you down, but to tell you the 
truth I didn’t dare put my hands on that kid 
for fear ’'d break his darn neck. I don’t see 
how you had the patience to put up with 
him.” 

The next time Tinchy erupted into a tan- 
trum my doctor son was with us for a week- 
end. Sunday breakfast was going to be a little 
late and Tinch was hungry. 


DEATH ON BLUE HILL 


BY INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


The old woman lay on the 
crumpled feather bed 

With the patchwork quilt 
pulled over her head. 

‘o sound bu 1e flies and the 

N 1 but the fl 1 th 
noisy clocks 

Till the pet banty shuffled the 
straw in its box 

nd the old man spoke of the 

And tk Id pol f th 
coon she had cooked, 

And the last words she spoke 
and how she had looked. 

He had no tears; I wiped mine 
away. 

It was a day like any other 
day. 

I fried potatoes, set out coffee 
and bread; 
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“IT know,” I sympathized. “Just he 
set the table and Ill give you your bre 
right away before the rest of us eat.” 

“T vill nicht eat before you. I vill nj 
table, that ist for vomen to do.” He t 
I was unfair and started screaming, 
vill, nicht vill, nicht vill!”’ 

This time I ‘‘set him apart from the 
group,” as they say. In plain words, 
him up in his room out of the way. 
then about half past eight. Thumpi 
head violently against the wall in a rh 
bump, bump, bump, he screamed gs 
until after twelve o’clock when we co 
dure the noise no longer. My doctor so 
went to give him a sedative pill, which 
a renewed outburst. 

“Go avay, Doktorr! Go avay!” 

“Here, fellow, swallow this pill and 
feel better.” 


Tixeav promptly spat it in the docto 

“If you won't take a pill I shall have 
you some medicine with this needle’ 
doctor explained gently. The hypod 
pricked his arm before Tinchy could} 
and soon the boy was sound asleep a 
ears could rest. 

It became plain that not all Tinchy 
trums were obvious rebellion against in 
He sometimes varied the pattern. | 
worked himself up to such a revolt agai 
authority and all commands, that even | 
ple request like ‘‘Wash your face”’ or * 
your hair’ would set him off. 

“Doktorr” loaded the hypodermic f 
to use in an emergency, but when tha) 
came Andris slapped the needle, drove | 
his palm, bent it double in his fury, jem 
out, flung it on the floor and stamped 
until it was thoroughly smashed; then y 
heel he ground the powdered glass in 
bedroom floor. We had to call a town ¢ 
that time. 

The next time was a Wednesday, 
doctors take a day off. There was nd 
tor to be had. Finally, we wound Tin 
in a piece of clothesline, like winding | 
with string, and put him in the car and} 
to the hospital. If there is any one thin) 
makes a tantrum worse it is restrain) 
under the circumstances we had to res 
it on this occasion. It took us, a nu ‘ 
two interns to give him the hypo that ¢ 

After a peaceful spell Tinchy flew C 
handle again and when put in his ro¢ 
tore up everything that would tear, and ji 
up and down on the wreckage. Davig 
futilely trying to pacify him, the girls refu 
bother with him, and I was too tired to) 
him. Luckily David’s brother, Jimmy 
was at home from college, and he was m 
sterner stuff. He gave Tinch’s arm a 
“*hammerlock” twist and held him un 
doctor came. Five times in four months’ 
to call a doctor to “‘give him a shot” to 
him. 


] 


The old man must eat, though 
his wife is dead. 

He started remembering. . . . 
They met by chance 

The first time he went toa 
platform dance... 

The boy they had lost... . 
Then the strangers came, 

The sons and their wives to 
ery and exclaim, 

The smooth undertaker, 
talking under his breath; 

This was the end. This was 
really death. 

I folded my apron. 

“Do you have to go?”’ 

At the door: “If I can help, 

will you let me know?” 
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! 
‘course we were careful to explain that 
sedle was not punishment for “being 
<but just medicine because he was really 
-ivhen he felt so “mad.” The explanation 
d to satisfy him and he never had any 
of the needle, and never fussed in the 
4 n later years when he had to have in- 
sas before going to summer camp. 
a was the one who made the tantrum 
on clear to Tinchy. She teased him 
ch aturedly, ““Well, well, I see we have 
“ oys in our house. One is good and one 
tl. Twins! Andris is good and Karlis is 


i She had picked up this other name from 
a g him talk about boys in the DP camp. 
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“Tell Karlis to go away, Tinch! We don’t 
want him here!” 

“I be not twins! There be no Karlis!”’ 

“Oh, yes, you are twinsies all right. We 
love Andris but that Karlis is a little stinker!” 

“No! Look! Only one boy!’ he would in- 
sist, half amused, half fretful. 

He resented the idea of a double, but when 
he seemed on the verge of a storm Incha would 
say, ““Here comes that horrrrrible old Karlis. 
Go away, Karl! Stop bothering Tinchy!” 

Sometimes this made him laugh himself 
into a good mood. Then Incha would cheer, 
“There! We got rid of him this time!” 

She never lost patience with Tinchy. I did— 
often—but when he kicked or bit her she 
merely shrugged and said, “Oh, skip it. He’s 
just displaced. That’s all that ails him.” 

On the other hand Andris often surprised 
us by being an extremely good sport when 
things went against him. For instance, he was 
hurt quite badly in a friendly roughhouse 
with some boys, but he did not complain. 
“That be accident. Nobody’s fault. No vorry.” 
Another time, after we had gone to the shore, 
the boys went swimming and David acci- 
dentally knocked Tinchy’s wrist watch off the 
dock. In vain everyone dived for it. It was 
gone forever. Tinchy did not think of scolding 
David. ““He not mean to,” he said. 

This pleasant spirit vanished when Karlis 
took command. One summer night after we 
had gone to our seashore shack, he staged a 
wild performance. I had just bought a new 
sailboat and we were all going down to the 
river after supper to see it. Tinchy wanted to 
come too. I said, “Of course. Come along, but 
it’s blowing up very cold. Run and put on 
your jacket so you won't get the shivers.” 

He was at the stage when he wouldn’t take 
an order. “I nicht vill vear yacket!’’ he 
snarled, and we were off to the races! He 
didn’t see the sailboat that night and neither 
did I. He wouldn’t wear a “‘yacket,” and he 
wouldn’t go to the river. He just stayed at 
home and screamed. It was hard on the neigh- 
bors, hard on his throat and very embarrass- 
ing for us. A friend of ours asked, half help- 
fully, half humorously, ““Why don’t you do 
what the cops do? Lick him with a length of 
rubber hose. It doesn’t bruise.” 

I never tried it, but it seems to me we tried 
everything else including prayer. Of course we 
had sought the help of a psychologist by this 
time. He agreed that Tinch might go into a 
convulsion if shocked at the high point of one 
of his tempers, but did suggest throwing water 
in his face at the very beginning of the “‘spell.” 


Nee next time Tinchy started biting and 
screeching, it was bedtime and Trotcha was 
holdimg him in his room so he wouldn’t smash 
things or run out-of-doors disturbing the 
neighbors. As his voice began to rise in a 
wild crescendo, she said, “‘Now would be the 
time to try that water cure.” 

We were in our seashore shack with its 
rough board walls and floor like a barn. There 
was nothing water could hurt. I dashed a 
glassful of water in his face and Tinch went 
into a wilder rage. He had not reached his 
peak, however, so I filled a two-gallon scrub 
bucket with cold pump water and drenched 
him. He stopped yelling, gave a gasp, spat, 
and tuned up again, louder than before. | 
poured another two gallons over his head, and 
that drowned the tantrum. Spluttering and 
muttering, he went to bed, cursing us in three 
foreign tongues. “Ha, ha! You know not vat 
lam saying about you in my secret language!” 
he taunted us. 

Four gallons of water flooded the bed, bed- 
room, his clothes, Trotcha’s and mine, so we 
never tried the water cure again. Too much 
slop for too poor a result 
The next day, still sullen, he leveled a gun 
at Trotcha, took careful aim and said, ““Now 
1 am going to kill you!” 

a tov gun, but it was a little too 


It was only 
realistic f © comfort. ‘He might get a real 
eday, T supne: .,” said Trotcha. 
Ai — fov's bee ne of his knife?” Incha 
asked. 

“Why bother to keep him?’ our friends 
asked “Believe me, I’d get rid of that kid so 
fast he wouldn’t k what happened.” 

We kept him because we loved him, be- 
cause we believed he was a truly superior 


person underneath his disturbed surface. We 
felt that his explosive behavior was only a 
temporary phase, and—if we could just live 
through it—he would “straighten out” by 
and by. 

Finally, however, Doktorr said, ‘“‘Mother, 
you'll have to get rid of him or you’ll blow up 
and bust with hypertension.” 

I wrote Tinch’s welfare agency that while I 
could manage an ordinarily rambunctious 
boy I was not qualified to do psychiatric 
nursing. I was afraid we might hurt him in 
trying to restrain him when he was violent. 

The prompt answer came back from the 
very co-operative welfare workers that they 
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weren't so afraid of our hurting him as of his 
injuring us! They began making arrange- 
ments to send him to an institution for “‘dis- 
turbed children.’’ Now that the decision was 
made, we couldn’t bear to have him go! Our 
own “Doktorr’” said, “That institution is 
overcrowded and understaffed. If he went 
there, that would be the end of him. You’ll 
have to keep him, mother. He’s too good a kid 
to throw away.” 

“But what about my hypertension?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, you'll have to struggle along without 
it,’ he laughed. “You’d be lost without 
Tinch, anyway.” 
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This time we tried keeping a careful record 
of Tinch’s conduct, charting his “good” and 
“bad” peaks on a graph. We thought this 
might show that he had tantrums when he 
was hungry or tired, but in this he was not 
at all consistent. He often flew into a fury 
after a full meal or a good night’s rest. Some- 
times he had a tantrum every day or so. Some- 
times he went a whole week without one. The 
graph showed no regular pattern, only a con- 
fusing scribble. One encouragement the chart 
did offer: his outbreaks appeared to be com- 
ing less frequently. Occasionally he succeeded 
in going a full two weeks before giving way. 
When two weeks seemed the best he could do 


he surprised us with a three-week stretch of 


peace. That looked like progress! 

Of the two things that were able to relieve 
Tinchy’s nervous tension, one was his pet 
rabbit and the other was a doll. He had 
begged for a rabbit, a white rabbit, and had 
spent a good deal of time building an excel- 
lent cage for it. So we gave him one, and with 
his quaint use of English, Tinchy named _his 
pet ‘Darling Snowball.” When the world 
went wrong, Tinchy would sit on the ground, 
cuddling Snowball and talking endlessly to 
the rabbit in his ‘‘secret language.” 

His other source of comfort was a big plush 
soldier-boy doll, about a yard tall, ina gaudy 


At Last! The make-up 
that keeps its promise! 


Only Creme Puff makes you 


look so pretty so quickly = an. 


stay so pretty so long! 





blue-and-yellow Graustark uniform, com- 
plete with high shako and strap beneath his 
chin. He was one of those useless and uninterest- 
ing souvenirs that you win ona seashore board- 
walk by hitting some carnival target. For 
Tinch the charm of his soldier was that he was 
plump and softly comforting like a Teddy bear. 

Although Tinchy was eleven years old he 
would seek the comfort of this doll whenever 
he felt low in his mind. He took his soldier 
to bed with him and whispered his troubles to 
it in his confused dialect. Then, though he 
might go to bed angry, he would usually fall 
peacefully asleep with ‘Soldier’ hugged in 
his arms. We had sense enough not to tease 
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him about “playing with dolls,’ beca 
could plainly see that it served an imy 
emotional outlet. We grew fond of the 
fast plush soldier because he could 
pended upon to quiet Tinchy’s nerves. 

If, however, Tinchy’s temper tornad' 
got well under way, we found nothing 
it until I made a discovery one hot sy 
night. Tinchy blew a gale when Trotcha 
him to wash his dirty bare feet before 
between clean sheets. She finally got hi 
bed unwashed, but he bit her savage’ 
kicked her in the face with his wind 
legs, until finally I lost my temper, to 
seized the broom. 

“Enough of this!’ I roared. “I’m sic 
tired of such nonsense! You behave 
self!’ and I whaled him hard. 

This was language he understoot 
scrambled back into bed and lay quie 
shock of the old broom handle prove i 
therapeutic than the water cure. It rea 
the trick. 

Educators tell us that discipline g 
child “‘a sense of security.”’ In that cas 
haps the broomstick made Tinchy fee 
and secure. At any rate, he was much 
anter after that, but it was too much \ 
pose that he was permanently sanctified 
Tar first summer with Tinchy val 
wholly filled with warfare. There was 
of fun and affection for him. He lea i 
swim and sail. He made friends with chj 
on our street and played hard with them, 
all enjoyed riotous games of hide-ang 
and “kick the can” at our house at du 
that when Tinchy finally came to bed . 
happy but tired. | 

One night, after he was in bed, I bri 
him a glass of milk and a jam sandwic! 
was a great treat to him, so I spread it 
He picked up half of this sandwich and 
it, looking at it curiously. 

“Why you give me this?” he asked. 

“Oh, you played so hard I thought 
might be hungry and would like ‘a| 
smackerel’ before you went to sleep.” | 

He kept examining the bread with p 
attention. Then he said, ““This be funny { 
You give me breakfast unt you give me d 
today unt supper, too, unt now you gi 
milk unt two pieces bread with butter 
much jam. Why? When we be bombed (| 
Latvia unt go to Germany, on the way a 
have to eat in a whole day, for many, 1 
days, is ju’t this much bread.” He lifte 
one half a slice. ““Ju’t that—no more. 
piece bread like that. No jam. No butter 
so hungry! We cry, we beso hungry. Onet 
so small’’—he held his hands apart to sho 
size—‘‘little, tiny baby, so little, so cute, it 
no teeth, it cannot talk. All it get to eat 
little piece bread. It can nicht chew that t 
even wet in water. It can nicht eat, 
crrry unt crrry unt by unt by that little bal 
dead. I like that little baby unt I see it dea¢ 
I cry too. I shut my eyes now, I see it tin 
so dead, dead, dead. So sad. I crrry.” 

Even then, tears scalded his eyes. 
baby could not live with only bread. Al 
children so hungry so many times unt 
you give me all this bread, enough for 
days, unt jam unt milk when today I have t 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Very young boy feeling most mis- 
understood: “And I’m not going to 
live in this family any more. I’m just 
going to eat and sleep at home!” 

From a growing boy: ‘Mom and | 
get along neat. You see, I’ve learned 
how to handle her. i never demand; 
| just suggest and does she fall for it!” 

A boy who has just arrived in his 
teens admitted: "I’ve learned a lot 
this past year. Now | know you get 
judged by your manners and it is a 
good way to do, although it isn’t too 
fair.” _KATHRYN COFFEY GLENNON 
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es ate. America ist a kind country,” he 
, “unt,” he added, “you be kind too.” 
"was the longest speech he had ever made, 
also his first good word for the U.S.A. 
Yow all the happiness of his playtime was 
led by memories which drove sleep from 
eyes. He went on, nervously, “Sometimes, 
sang to that baby, like this,” and he sang 
tle lullaby in Latvian. “You know that 
¢?” he asked. 
Not that one, but some others. If you ‘lie 
f now, I'll sing them to you so you'll go 
leep.” 
tantly he snuggled down and reached 
to hold my hand. “Sing,” he said, and 
ed his eyes. I sang, and soon he was fast 
ep. After that, even though he was “going 
welve years old” he often hinted, at bed- 
>, “Tonight you will sing, perhaps?” 
in vne night he began to show signs of a bad- 
{per tempest and I gave him a warning 
k with the broomstick. He ran sobbing 
is room. When I heard his bedspring 
ak I went and tucked him in. He hid his 
1d under the bedclothes. 
Tinchy,” I said, “you know I don’t hit 
because I’m mad at you.” 
know,” he snuffed. 
| don’t hit you because I’m a mean old 
g. You know I love you dearly.” 
know.” 
1 not hitting you with the broomstick. 
hitting the badness to knock it out of you 
use you are too good a boy to have bad- 
‘in you like a worm in an apple.” 
[ know. Ist O.K.” 
sat down by his bed, uncovered his head, 
ied back the blond hair from his hot fore- 
i, and kissed him good night. He reached 
s hand to take my hand and as I sat 
» his and patting his shoulder, he fell 
ears still wet on his eyelashes, and his 
holding mine. He could accept his 
x and go to sleep because he under- 








































y was easily frightened, especially at 
Thunderstorms terrified him. 
bers!”* he would cry, running into my 


ot a bomber, just a storm,” I said. 

a while he outgrew his fear so that ifa 
torm came up in the night and I went 
his windows he would murmur drows- 
O.K. I am not scared one bit. But I 
, if yeu vant to, you can leave your 
en a little into my room. Give me air,” 
ould say manfully. 

‘though Tinchy conquered his fear of 
hiderstorms he remained very-much afraid 
ombing. I drove him to New York one 
hen I had to go to the city on business. 
yught I would give him the treat of going 




























ONE OUT OF 
12 BABIES 


Atleast nine million Americans—one 
out of 16—are suffering from mental 
or emotional disorders. We see the 
effects in broken homes, juvenile 
criminals, suicides, alcoholism, and 
physical illnesses caused by worry. 

Nearly half our hospital beds are 
filled with mentally ill patients, yet 
more space and equipment are 
needed. Of the babies born this year 
in the United States. one out of 12 
will need help in a mental institu- 
tion sometime during his life. Many 
will receive the help they need, oth- 
ers may not be so fortunate. 

Much has been done toward pre- 
venting and treating mental dis- 
orders, but there still remains a vast 
area of darkness that must be pen- 
etrated before we and our children 
are free of this threat. You can help 
by giving to the 
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to the Planetarium. As we were walking along 
the street toward it, a plane zoomed over our 
heads, from LaGuardia Airport, I suppose. It 
made a tremendous roar, and Tinchy screeched, 
“Bombers! Bombers! Lie down!” He flung 
himself flat on the ground under a bush near 
the sidewalk. 

I stooped to reassure him, but he seized me 
by my fat ankles, jerked my feet out from 
under me, and rolled me frantically under a 
bush saying, “Lie down, lie down when bomb- 
ers come, unt hold your head on!” 

Passers-by on Central Park West paused a 
moment at the sight of an overweight woman 
with her feet in the air and her skirts flying 





up, as she fell in a heap under a bush with a 
terrified child holding her head on! 

War nerves jingle-jangle for too long a 
time. I believe the thing that saved Tinchy’s 
sanity was his religion. The first day that 
Tinchy came to us and unpacked his bag, it 
was not his toothbrush, pajamas or alarm 
clock that he first took out. Before anything 
else, he unpacked his most treasured posses- 
sion. It was a crude little Russian icon, a pic- 
ture of the Madonna and Child on varnished 
wood. He nailed this firmly to the wall at the 
head of his bed. It is there today. 

In front of this icon he stood and said his 
prayers devoutly, in Latvian, every night. 
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He seems to have been brought up in a 
Lutheran orphanage, but somewhere along 
the way he acquired deep reverence for the 
Eastern Orthodox ritual. I felt that I probably 
should try to teach him Bible stories and give 
him some religious instruction, but with our 
language barrier I was not sure that I could 
make such abstract thought clear to him. I 
need not have worried. He had already re- 
ceived far better training than I could ever 
have given him. 

He often begged at bedtime to be allowed 
to sit up in bed, propped up on his pillow, 
for a little while, looking at the pictures in 
my big Bible. 
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“Do you want me to tell you some of those 
stories?” I asked. 

He patted the edge of his bed. “Sit down,” 
he said, “unt I vill tell these stories to you.” 

Turning the pages of the big Book slowly, 
he examined each picture closely and told me 
every one of the familiar hero stories of the 
Old Testament, then went smoothly into the 
New Testament. 

““Now comes the Jesus part. I love Jesus,” 
he said and told His story in close detail. 


“Now comes the sad part,” he said, de- 
scribing the Crucifixion. 
“But it doesn’t stay sad,” he cheered me, 


and explained the resurrection. 
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It was not what I expected of a child from 
a war camp. I salute the unknown teachers 
who gave this boy so clear a conception of the 
entire Bible and imbued him with a devoutness 
that kept his spirit strong. It was a remarkable 
feat in teaching, although I am willing to 
grant that, in teaching Andris, “the seed fell 
on good ground.” 

Prayer played its part in Tinchy’s entry into 
the United States. For days and days the 
orphan immigrants were herded together, idle 
and waiting for arrangements to be carried 
out. Tinchy said, “Ve vait unt vait unt noth- 
ing happen unt there be nothing to do. Ve go 
crrrazy unt all childrens cry unt cry unt cry. 
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ends garter runs 


forever 


INVISible 


So I say my prayers very hard, Please Jesus 
make me so I can serrream louder than any- 
body else so somebody vill notice me unt do 
something to get me out of this place. | prayed 
and prayed unt I scream unt scrrream. I 
scream louder than anybody else can scream 
unt soon somebody come unt say, ‘Here, 
boy, come vith me’ unt put me on a bus unt 
then, good things begin to happen. Very kind 
of Jesus, I think, to help me holler so loud,” 
he finished. 


Between religion and the broomstick Tin- 
chy’s tantrums grew fewer. However, just be- 
fore Labor Day he blew up into the worst ex- 
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plosion of all. It was his final tantrum, alth¢ 
we couldn’t know it then. 

I was busy at the shack that afternoon 
the others went to the beach for one of 
last-of-the-season’swims. Suddenly the pli 
rang and Trotcha’s voice said, ‘I’m ca| 
from that hot-dog place on the boardw 
Tinch has just had the tantrum to ead 
tantrums, and I’ve sent him home with Ji 
John in the motor scooter. I don’t 
whether they'll ever get there or not. 
was screaming like a siren, and thro\ 
everything he could get loose out onl 
road. He’s probably tossed the wheels awa 
this time. I’m kind of unprotected in my b 
ing suit, and he bit my arm like a saber- | 
tiger before Jimmy John and Dave ran up 
smacked him off. Believe me, ma, that | 
hurts and it’s swelling up. I bet I'll be ni 
around on all fours barking and fizzing at 
mouth with rabies. Oh, well, never a dull 
ment with the Reverend Mr. Tinch aroun 

“What started him off?” | 

“He wanted to go into the ocean with 
rubber raft, and the surf is too rough tol 
He can’t swim well enough to battle wi | 
I wouldn’t let him go in and I told him i 
too rough and dangerous for him, but he 
I wasn’t his boss. He just grabbed the | 
and was running in when I stopped him| 
he bit me.” | 

“Why didn’t you let him try it and g' 
good scare?’ I asked. 

“Because I didn’t know whether I could 
him out again or not. That surf’s onan 
page and it’s nothing to fool with.” 

“Tl see you later,”’ I said. “Here they of Ci 
now. The wheels are still on.’ 

I met the boys in the yard and said, “Wy 
Tinch, what’s your side of the story? 
heard Trotcha’s, over the telephone.” ry 

We walked into the house as he answe 
“She nicht vill let me in vater go.” f 

“Well, she told you it was too rough 
isn’t safe and you might drown.” Ey 

“Ist not too rrrrough for me,”’ he bi 

“Trotcha says it’s rough and she’s a 
swimmer.” 

“T be strrronger than Trotcha,” he s 
trilling his r’s defiantly. 

“Oh,” I said. “And you are stronger t 
the Atlantic Ocean, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I be strrrronger than Atlantic O 

“And stronger than I am, of course.” 

“Yes. I be strrronger than you too.” | 

When I was young my older brother tai 
me some jujitsu. It has proved useful 
several times in my life. It came in handy { 
day. No sooner had this defiant boy sneere 
me than I threw him on the floor so hard | 
fast that he skidded across the room on) 
shoulder blades and fetched up with a whl 
against the opposite wall. 





- 


Hi lay there a moment, blinking. Then 
said, ““How you do dat?” 

“That’s my secret. So you think you 
stronger than I am, do you?” 

He got up and answered slowly, “No. 
not so strrrong as you. But I be strrronger 
ocean.” 

“This I must see,’ I answered. ‘‘We’ll 
back to the beach right now. Get in my caré 
don’t try throwing anything out the wind 
either, or 7 might throw something out 
it might be you. I’m so strong, you kno 

He rode meekly back to the beach and 
looked at the surf. It was very rough. 

“IT nicht go in. Too rough now.” 

“You wanted to go in, so go in.” 

“No!” 

“Oh, yes, you will!’ I took him firml 
the neck and the seat of his bathing t 
and, kicking off my shoes, I rushed him i 
that surf even though I had all my clot 
on. He screamed as huge waves hit him. 7 
was the water treatment on a giant scale! 
surf was thunderous, but I churned al 
dragging our gasping and choking re 
David convoyed us, swimming anxio 
alongside, but Trotcha, who was a be 
swimmer than any of us, sat on the beac 
watch and laugh. 

Finally I pulled the howling Tinchy thro 
the foam and turned him loose out behind 
breakers where the water was calmer. “ 
go ahead and swim, you're’ so strong,’ 
dared him. “I’m going back and watch yo 
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‘In’t go, don’t go!” he squealed. He kept 
yg water frantically, wasting no breath 
“Take me out.” 
ce yourself out,” I said, floating easily, 
J thes awash. “I don’t need to take you 
ause you are stronger than the ocean. 
to see you swim.’ 
j managed to keep afloat just enough to 
¢ is mouth out of water. David and I 
nd him carefully. 
J) 11 die, I vill die!’ Tinchy gasped. 
Ys, you might,” I said. “That’s what 
a was afraid of. She didn’t want you to 
,, but you wouldn’t listen to her.” 
Vid not know! Now I know unt now I 
), you’re not drowning yet. Go ahead, 
nond maybe you won’t.” 
cht can! I be not so strrong as ocean. 
| e me out. I so scared! Take me out 
ekly, queeeckly!”” 
Id his chin up out of water and said, 
—ake you out will you tell Trotcha she 
; : and you were wrong?” 


| 


I tell her!” 
d you are sorry you were bad and you 
222 

yp? 

‘Il tell her you know she was just 
bB you safe from drowning?” 
iat : 
4 right, come on then.” I took him under 

and swam in, David faithfully beside 

ond a hand if needed. 


_ oad ond Tp A 


7 
i p the welfare people who were afraid 
«too old to handle an eleven-year-old 
| uld have seen me that day. 
yn we reached the beach Trotcha ran 
© meet us. Tinchy walked straight up 
iL nd said, ““You be rrrrright uat I be so 
1 ong! Ist too, too rrrrough for me. I could 
hit . I be not strrrong as ocean. I 
ri) I be bad to you.” 
hh he kissed the arm he had bitten. 
rag could be fairer. It was the very first 
ele could bring himself to admit that he 
ong and was willing to apologize. That 
i al step forward. 
1 Tinchy turned to me. Now, I certainly 
—" to know all the answers in child 
g, and the older I grow the fewer hard- 
i cinions do I have left. But there is 
eory that I cling to and it is this: the 
€ reason with a child is right at the 
nat of his misbehavior. There is no use 
y ing until afterward and then saying, 
hoy the way, you remember that time 
2re bad three weeks ago come Thurs- 
ell, in regard to that, ’'m going 
-” and so on. Strike while the iron’s hot, 
jen it’s stone cold, I say, and that is the 
s| why I had plunged into the water on 
sir of the moment, with all my clothes on. 
| “hy now noticed what a dripping mess I 
s.[e put out his hand and patted my wet 
sind said, “I sorry I get you wet, but,” 
a} ed, “I learn, J /earn!” 
J erstanding such as that made it pos- 
lo have patience with him and even to 
ial amusement and ple: sure in teaching 
1 Ithough I must av. rh that sometimes 
ching was a bit ragged! 
[ ocean episode, however, was not yet 
sid. Tinchy declared that never, no never, 
uj he swim again. This was a bad attitude 
Stivate, so I talked to him about it. 
‘}u know when an airplane pilot crashes, 
1) to go up and fly again as soon as he 
1 he won’t stay frightemed. If a boy falls 
!) bike he must pick it up and ride it, not 
t away and say he Will never ride a bike 
u) I’m sorry I had to seare you, but you 
Too smarty and couldn’t be told. Ali of 
hie to learn to be afraid of the ocean when 
3s gry. Onlya fool thinks he’s stronger than 
: |). You aren’t a fool and you must know 
ou can trust the water sometimes and 
Un it, and sometimes no. Todavy, no, it 
$}o rough. Tomorrow perhaps it will be 
i to play in. You must learn when you 
‘im in it, that’s all.” 
‘ill nicht swim when too many peop!e on 
i see me,”’ he objected. 
“ir enough,”’ we all agreed. 


I next evening, when everyone had gone 
f to supper and the beach was deserted 


| went swimming with him, diving for 





clamshells, playing tag and having a catch in 
the waves with a rubber ball. Tinchy was a 
little hesitant about going into the water at 
first, but it was low tide and calm, and he 
was a surprisingly good sport. Once in, splash- 
ing about with all the family around him, he 
had a good time 

When he came out he said, “Ocean be kind 
today. Now I see vat you mean. Do not fool 
vith him when he ist mad!” 

The ocean had done something for Tinchy. 
After that day he never had another tantrum. 
Oh, he lost his temper at times, of course, but 
never again did he go into one of his old 
hurricanes of fury. Moreover, his fright in the 
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ocean left him with no undue nervousness. 
In another year he had earned not only his 
Scout lifesaving badge but his Life Guard 
rating as well. 

It was not long after this that I noticed 
something about him that surprised me. On 
one of the last sunny afternoons of that vaca- 
tion I saw Tinch standing at the edge of the 
water, looking out to sea. He wore only his 
blue bathing shorts. His skin was a beautiful 
golden tan, and his fair hair was bleached 
tow white by the sun, but the striking thing 
was that he stood as erect as a soldier, 
shoulders back, head held high, chin up. 
There was no longer a slumped, round- 
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shouldered, hangdog air about him. Uncon- 
sciously he had straightened up physically as 
he began to straighten out emotionally. I sup- 
pose there is no use telling a child to “stand 
up and throw your shoulders back”’ until he 
feels straight inside. 


The ocean cured Tinchy of tantrums, but 
we had to wait quite a while before something 
else put an end to his biting. This happened in 
a most unexpected way and “Darling Snow- 
ball” accomp!ished it. 

This bunny grew up from a soft, cuddly 
ball of fur into frustrated celibate adulthood 
and forthwith changed into a fierce wild 
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We couldn’t do it. Not one of us. There was 

something too revolting and animallike about 
setting our teeth in a child’s flesh. But the 
rabbit had no such compunction. He would 
just as soon bite T inchy as not, and I am sure 
that Darling enjoyed biting me! He bit me if 
| fed him and he bit me if I didn’t feed him 
on time. 

I was bitten twice that same day, on my 
ankle, destroying another pair of nylons. That 
was too much for Tinchy. “Now,” he an- 
nounced, “I give this bad, bad rrrrrabbit 
away!”” 

It is a matter of record that since the day 
Snowball left us, Tinch himself did no more 


beast. You would never suppose that a white 
rabbit, symbol of meekness, could become so 
savage. He wasn’t “darling” at all! He flew 
at us and bit us when we fed him. If Tinchy 
picked him up, Snowball kicked him like a 
mule. One day Tinchy came hopping into the 
house alternately sucking and shaking one 
hand. 

“Snowball bit me,’ he whimpered. The 
rabbit had often nipped him before, but this 
time he really sank his rat teeth into poor 
Tinchy’s hand. 

People had often asked us, “When that 
boy bites you, why don’t you turn around and 
bite him right back?” 


So handy in kitchen and bath 
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biting. He recognized his own improvement 
and several times remarked, “‘I think so, that 
bad Karlis go back to Germany. Ist gone! I 
nicht see him a long time now.” 


Fall came and school began. It seemed best 
to transfer Tinchy from the private school 
where I taught to the public school a block 
from home. This gave him a new start without 
reminders of last year’s unhappiness. 

It seemed better, too, not to have Tinchy 
in the same school with me, in order not to 
confuse the home-school, mother-teacher rela- 
tionship. I did not want Tinchy to feel tied 
to my apron strings. On the other hand, it 
wasn’t wise to let him come home to an empty 
house at lunchtime and after school. Fortu- 
nately I was blessed with a wonderful “part 
timer” who held the fort at home while I was 
in school and who always cheerfully reported, 
“T don’t have any trouble with Little Stalin. 
He behaves real good.” 

Nevertheless, I didn’t dare to push this 
luck too far, so I cut my teaching to three 
days a week in order to be on hand when he 
burst in calling, “Anybody is home?” 

Tinchy, on his part, was most satisfactory 
in taking responsibility while I was away. Our 
arrangements worked out very well. 

Tinch, who could only read through a third 
reader, was put into the fifth grade, which was 
not too far ahead to discourage him, nor so 
far behind as to insult his twelve-year-old 
manhood, for he had now had a birthday 
with twelve pink candles on his cake. 

He had every opportunity to advance at 
his own rate of speed. In fifth grade he had 
a wonderful teacher who understood his diffi- 
culties and sympathized, but remained se- 
renely firm. Tinchy started his school year 
enthusiastically and came home to report, 
“We write stories in school.” 

“What did you write?” 

“Well, we must about vacation tell—all 
what we do.” 

He produced his composition, rather crum- 
pled, from his hip pocket: 

“Ts somr I lern sum und pla walibal und 
horchous.”’ 

“Read it out loud,’’ we begged. 

“O.K. Says, ‘This summer I learn to svim 
unt play volleyball and horseshoes.’”’ He re- 
garded his masterpiece with pride and in- 
quired, ““You think so, I write waliwell?” 

“Very, very well!’ we applauded. 

Sometimes I would leave Tinchy a little 
note to find when he came home from school. 
He cherished these and kept them all in a box. 
Finally, he felt inspired to leave small notes 
for me. I cherished them, too, and I keep 
them to this very day. Here is one of them: 

“Danka var mus pa my biskle ripr.” 

Obviously this is to be translated, “Thank 


you very much (for) paying (for) my bicycle 
repair.’ oo 








ices did not mind changing schools in 
the least, and in those first few days he trotted 
off willingly every morning, and every morn- 
ing as I went to our front door to see him off 
he would pause, snap his heels together, bow 
low from the hips, kiss my hand and say 
earnestly, ‘““Good-by. Trrry to have a happy 
day while I am gone.” 

I told him I would try to, but never did I 
presume to kiss him good-by in an ordinary 
American way. In these farewells he was much 
too regal for that! He knew his royal manners 
and maintained his standards. One night we 
took him to some romantic picture at the 
movies and he shouted out loudly, ““How is 
it that man in picture knows not it be wrrrong 
to lift a lady’s hand up high to kiss it? Bow 
low, you Dumkopf, to where her hand ist!”’ 

Tinch was now well launched in public 
school. He was happy until one day there was 
deep damage done to his dignity, and-in con- 
sequence his behavior suffered a severe set- 
back. The very kind teacher of another class, 
happy in the thought that she had a pleasant 
treat for “‘Andy,” brought an adult Latvian 
friend of hers into his class and asked per- 
mission for her to speak Latvian to him. 
Tinch stood up and bowed, delighted to hear 
his own language, and delighted, too, no 
doubt, to show off in front of the class. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. She spoke 
to him and—he didw’t understand her ! 
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‘gi listened to him in a puzzled way and 
4r}understand him either. He spoke rap- 
yind she did not know a word he was 
They tried again but only ended in 
sfion. Up to this point Tinchy might 
dalvaged his dignity, but now the guest 
an unfortunate move. She announced, 
ish, “This boy does not speak Latvian 
jan or German. He uses some sort of 
that I never heard before, and he 
understand me when I speak to him in 
S| er languages.” : 
i made Tinchy “lose face’’ before the 


eee TTY pares 


s/ t was a horrible experience for him. He 
nto tears and screamed, “‘I can speak 
guage unt you know nothing!” 

: 1 he raced home, sobbing, and seeking 


morning he was in a savage mood. 
4ned on his teacher and defied her when 
ed him to do some everyday task. “‘I 
hill,” he snapped. 
sbre noon the school office sent for me 
ne and take him home. He was round- 
i ered and scowl- 
jen I got there. 
)You come to 
neck off?” he 
d. “Go ’head. 
e vith brroom.” 
"n we reached 
Tsurprised him. 
ise is an effective 
I, did not “cut his 
Soff” or beat him 
+t broom. I kissed 
yd gave him his 
t plush soldier, 
jam sandwich 
glass of milk. 
iidefiance melted. 
Kyw not why I be 
4. he wailed. 
Jo,” I answered, 
Ny; his nose. “*Yes- 
i that woman 
Gyou cry in front 
liclass. Of course 
dn’t like to have 
ys and girls see 
iy. Who would? 
idn’t want them 
’ me cry either! 
today you had 
a tough to show 
: ‘ou aren’t acry- 




















‘ell, you aren’t a 
G y atall, and they 
t. None of them 
go to school in 
" and read or 
© your language! 
oman was so 
» she couldn’t 
it either. Don’t 
orry. Everybody in the class likes you 
Ininks you are very smart to come to 
lca and go to school.” 
he must have worried, for he suffered 
ite retrogression in his English and in 
havior. There were times, now, when 
dke what he thought was English and 
uld not understand him at all. 
/ emotional upheavals were reflected in 
l other way. Whenever he grew deeply 
‘py, he retreated into three sets of under- 
) When Tinch had first come to our little 
© school, he insisted on wearing three 
shirts and three pairs of drawers and 
‘not be parted from them. It seems that 
vas an old DP custom, and whenever 
ca displeased him he went back to his 
t habit. 


ideas. . 


: 
: 


in we explained that it had been cold 
‘ope in wartime, while America’s peace- 
steam heat made so many clothes un- 
sary. As Tinchy grew happy with us, he 
-d-himself of this habit, one shirt at a 
dut he would put them all back on again 
felt forlorn. 

ais blackest moods he would refuse to 
English at all and would shut himself up 
room, muttering Latvian to himself, un- 
ast we would open his door and find him 
tat on the floor sighting along the barrel 
»y gun and mumbling something that un- 


That community is already in process 
of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible en- 
emy; where nonconformity with the 
accepted creed, political as well as 
religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specifi- 
cation or backing, takes the place of 
evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has 
become so timid that we dare not en- 
ter our convictions in the open lists to 
win or lose. Such fears as these are a 
solvent which can eat out the cement 
that binds the stones together; they 
may in the end subject us to a despot- 
ism as evil as any that we dread; and 
they can be allayed only in so far as 
we refuse to proceed on suspicion, 
and trust one another until we have 
tangible ground for misgiving. The 
mutual confidence on which all else 
depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance 
upon free discussion. | do not say that 
these will suffice; who knows but we 
may be ona slope which leads down 
to aboriginal savagery. But of this | 
am sure: if we are to escape, we must 
not yield a foot upon demanding a 
fair field and an honest race, to all 
—JUDGE LEARNED HAND 


ee meant, “I am going to shoot you 
all!” 

What might be mere play for some youthful 
Hopalongs was a deadly purpose in this DP. 

Finally Tinch would cheer up and return to 
English, but his progress was so slow that 
when people asked, ‘‘How is his English com- 
ing along?” Trotcha would answer, “Not very 
well, but our Latvian is improving.” 


ae aside, Tinchy’s English was improv- 
ing too. As he became more and more sure 
of us and more and more fond of us, Tinchy 
would break into spurts of Americanisms like, 
“You can say dat again!” . . . “Yes sirree 
bob.”.. . “You ain’t kiddin’!’’ One day while 
working with him over a jigsaw puzzle, 
Trotcha tried to push in a piece that almost 
fitted but not quite. Tinchy corrected her: 
“Close, but no cigarrr!’’ We all burst out laugh- 
ing, and how he enjoyed applause! 


All this time Tinchy balked at learning to 
read. Of course, since he did not speak English 
well, it was hard for 
him to read it. He 
would not let me help 
him. He would not 
study at home. 

“Home ist home, 
nicht school,” he in- 
sisted. “Boys nicht 
study in home.” 

From this, nothing 
would budge him. A 
friendly teacher made 
her contribution to his 
progress by tutoring 
him without charge, in 
school, during their 
free periods. He gave 
her a little grudging 
attention, but he did 
not want to be both- 
ered with reading and 
would not try hard. He 
made very little head- 
way. Tinchy was now 
twelve years old and 
felt that he was so far 
behind in school, “no 
use to trrrry. I be too 
dumb,” he said. 

I encouraged him 
to buy comic books, 
hoping this would lure 
him into reading, but 
it did not work out 
that way. He could 
guess the story too 
easily from the pic- 
tures without bother- 
ing with words, and 
he said they were 
silly. He would look at 
those that belonged to 
other boys but he refused to waste his own 
money on them. 

Then our grocery store put a cheap ency- 
clopedia on sale. Each week a small new 
volume appeared at seventy-nine cents a copy. 
For some unknown reason, Tinchy, who 
flatly refused to learn to read, took his weekly 
dollar allowance and bought one volume 
every Monday afternoon. There were sixteen 
in the set and he bought them all. 

“But, Tinchy, why spend your money for all 
those books when you can’t read, and won't 
even try? What are you going to do with them 
all?’ we asked. 

“Ist a good thing to have books,” he said, 
with dignity. “Someday, maybe, I look in 
those books unt find yes, I can read. Who 
say no?” 

Hopefully, each week, he would open a 
volume and stare briefly at a page, saying, 
‘“‘Let me see if I can read today. Nope.” And 
he would snap the book shut and put it back, 
only to try again a week later. He seemed 
certain that some bright day he would open a 
volume and start right in reading it. As for 
his easy little reading books or the prettily 
illustrated fourth readers—those he scorned. 
“They are for babies,” he declared. 

Then, in a way, his hope almost came true; 
at least his hope that he could read by spon- 
taneous combustion. We were driving in the 
country on a Saturday afternoon_to see the 





last of the autumn foliage, when something 
in the scenery made its impression upon 
Tinchy’s mind. Suddenly he shouted, “Turrrkey 
sandviches, sixty-five cents!”’ reading it froma 
signboard without thinking. This startled him. 

“Oh, look at that, now! I read! I read, not 
trrrrying! Vords ju’t yumped out of my 
mouth. They scare me!” 

We cheered and he felt encouraged, but it 
was a long time before words yumped out of 
his mouth as an everyday routine. 

Unable to read, Tinch was handicapped in 
all his studies, but he continued stubbornly to 
reject help from home. Inferior in lessons, he 
tried to build up a feeling of superiority by 
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acting tough and fighting on every possible 
occasion. s 

Every day he fought. And every day he was 
beaten to a bloody pulp. He never won a bat- 
tle. Perhaps, if he had won, he might have 
been satisfied and stopped fighting after a 
while, but he never had this satisfaction. Day 
after day he would come home and report 
gloomily but honestly, “Two fights today. My 
nose make blood.” 

I tried to teach him not to fight, but it was 
hopeless, and at last, in despair, I said, ““My 
goodness, if you must fight, it does seem as if 
once—just once—you could manage to beat 
the other fellow.” 
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This was a bad thing to say. The very next 
day he armed himself with his German knife, 
announcing: 

“Today I kill that boy!” 

I was terrified. It was only after the greatest 
effort that I got him to leave the knife at home 
and promise not to fight “that boy” at all. 
Now there was this about Tinch: he was al- 
ways a man of honor. He was not at all free 
in making promises, but if he once gave you 
his word he kept it. You could depend on 
that. So he most honorably did not fight that 
particular boy. 

“T fight another one,” 
estly. “You are not mad?” 


he reported hon- 





“Oh. Tinch, I begged you not to start a 


fight” 

“I no start! He bump his foot, bee-anche, 
into puddle unt make mud to yump in my eye 
unt he say, ‘You vant fight?’ So I fight. Not 
my fault.’ 

“But I.told you to keep the peace. You 
want peace, not war, and peace should begin 
on the pl 1yground.” 

“No worry,” he soothed me. “Big ninth- 
grader make us shake hands. That be funny 
thing!’ he laughed. “You fight, you shake 
hands. Never I hear about such thing before. 
But we shake unt now we be good frands,” 


he finished. 


He observed an armistice for a whie, but 
not for long, and his classroom behavior be- 
came worse and worse. At last I suggested 
that the teacher send home a note reporting 
his conduct every day. No sooner was this 
system instituted than he took pride in bring- 
ing home good reports and I received notes 
saying, “Very good today.” “Good be- 
havior today.”. . . “Good co-operation.” He 
could not read the hard words, but he recog- 
nized ‘‘good”’ and was happy. 

Then one afternoon he came back with no 
message. He kept it hidden. I suspected that 
it was a bad report, but he would not give it 
to me. At last, tired and impatient, I raised 
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my voice and had plenty to say. He |] 
his palm to hush me. 

“Sh-h-h! I like not that loud talk y 
not vish to hear so much yub, yub, yu 
is note.” He pulled it from his po 
know not what means. Look. Tells a 
have no accident, unt I scared you be 

I read the message: “Excellent cond 
day!” 

How happy he was when he unde 
Needless to say, for a long time, in out 
if anything was exceptionally good y id 
it ‘‘accident.” 

Tinchy now tried hard to behayalll 
home as well as at school. When I wa 
he did not take advantage of my abs 
more to defy Trotcha. Instead, he toc 
matter of his behavior with her in a re 
way, saying, “Do not pick on me all t 
to vash my hands unt comb my hair ut 
my shoes or I am afraid I might get} 
operly. So please do not lose my t 
Trotcha.” 


While Tinch was happy, his condu¢ 
tinued “‘accident” and he even condes| 
to oblige his tutor by exerting himself] 
in reading. In the meanwhile he sta: e| 
build a bookcase for his set of encycld 
He built it in the school woodsho| 
worked on it a long time. When it y 
ished it turned out to be, not a small 
for himself but a splendid big one fi 
was installed as a valued feature of ow 
room and it stands there now, holding 
books on its shelves, and on its top a 
cabinet photograph of Tinchy himself, 

Tinch loved to work with tools and hi 
was so carefully done and so beautifu 
ished that Incha predicted, “If he| 
learns to read he’ll do marvelous shop 
and support us all, so heck with hangi 
Phi Beta Kappa key on him!” 

Having bought and paid for his boa 
of his own money, Tinchy now saved] 
buy tools. Every hammer, chisel, saw, 
or screw driver that he purchased he che 
and polished and put in safekeeping < 
were a crown jewel. He salvaged my hu 
old ones, and these he tenderly oile 
rubbed free from rust. 

“I take care of your father’s tools for 
he told me. The word “husband” wasn 
from his vocabulary. : 

Tinchy did not collect tools merely 
and polish them. He used them. He m 
everything that was broken about the 
beginning with spindles in the staircas 
isters that had been as loose as a bab: 
ever since our grown-up children hace 
youthful banister sliders. He even mend 
front doorbell which the boys had lo 
taken apart to see how it worked. 


| 
| 
| 


THINK that one reason why Tinch’ 
our house was that it wasn’t too perfed 
more he worked patching it up, pé 
woodwork, bracing loose cellar steps, 
screens and leaky faucets, the more the 
tle House” seemed to belong to him. O 
a while, in mending something, he wre¢ 
beyond repair, but he tried his best to 


Over and over again people assur 
“He'll turn out all right if you just loy 
enough.” 

We loved him, but I believed he'd 
find himself when he /oved us and this h 
began to do, for I think he had just 
us before. | 

Tinchy showed his growing fondness 
in an eager desire to help us even at hi 
risk. For instance, when I told him 
going to take the broom and sweep thé 
leaves out of the rain gutters outside a 
bedroom windows, he said, ““No both’! 
bother” or ‘Don’t bother.) ““No b 
feex.”” He not only ‘‘feexed” and 
“queeckly, queeckly,” but he climbed 
attic window and crawled all around th 
side of the house on the frail rain 
three stories up, balancing perilously a 
the slanting roof as he swept. 

When I saw him I gasped and crie 
“Come down, at once!” 

When he obeyed I scolded, “Don 
ever do that again! You might fall a 
yourself! You scared me to pieces!” 
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He laughed heartily. ““Why you so scared? 
Nobody care if I fall.” 


“T care. I was frightened!” 

“You care if I fall?” he asked in honest 
surprise. 

“Why, of course I care! If you were killed 
I'd cry my eyes out!” 

He squealed with delight, “That be funny 
thing. Nobody never care if I be killed or not. 
Say it again!” 

“Vd cry if you were killed. It would be 
awful!” 

“Say it again! I like hear that!” 

I said it again and then he tried a new one. 
“Why you say, ‘Be careful, be careful,’ when 
I ride my bike?” 

“Because I don’t want you to be hurt in 
traffic.” 

“You care?” 

“Of course I care. Very much.” 

He laughed. “Say it again,” he begged. 

“Well, you mind, now, what I say about 
that roof. I was scared to death to see you up 
there!” 

“T know. I scared too! I so scared I say my 
prayers,” and he crossed himself. “I feexed 
good, though,” he boasted. 

“Never take that chance again,” I com- 
manded. 

He held up his palm for silence. ““No worry. 
Your father ist dead unt I vill take care of 
your house for you,”’ he promised. 

He always kept his promises and he kept 
this one. 

One rainy day, having nothing special to 
do, he said, “I make nice surprise for you.” 


SOOCSSSH OOO 


Abraham Lincoln did not expect the 
ravens to feed him. This was his 
philosophy: ‘A man should work, 
do his best, lay up something for 
the future, and help his fellow man 
when he can.” 


SSCSSSSOSOSSS 


He cleaned the attic, systematizing all odds 
and’ends of furniture and trunks into orderly 
groups, then he put a ten-cent-store padlock 
on the door and gave the key to me. “Ju’t a 
little prasent so nobody go mess up your 
arrick.” 

Tinchy would far rather clean house than 
play. He really did not know how to play, 
but he derived as much enjoyment from work 
as most boys find in sports. For some reason 
he felt that the garbage was his responsibility 
and he never forgot to put it out. If I tried to 
touch the can he would call out, ““No both’! I 
feex. Ist my yob.”’ This was not like the report 
I received from his first foster home, that “he 
wouldn’t lift a finger to help you to save his 
lifer 

As I had worried about his safety, Tinch 
decided that he must worry about me in re- 
turn. If I drove off in the car alone he would 
call out, “Careful you not be hurt!” When I 
returned he would race out to meet me, ask- 
ing, “You be O.K.?” 

If I was quiet he would ask, “You feel all 
right? You sad?” When I laughed, he felt 
relieved. ‘““You so laughing, now I know you 
all right!” 

Then he took to worrying about my health. 
“You not tired? You not sick?” he would 
ask, out of a perfectly clear sky. 

Several times he remarked, “You be very 
old unt soon you must die. I do not vish you 
to do so.” 

When I stayed in bed three days with a 
horrible cold he ran his legs off waiting on me. 
He lugged up trays with my breakfast and 
lunch which he prepared very ably, by himself. 
He made good coffee and tea, never burned the 
toast, scrambled an egg perfectly and made 
good sandwiches. He shrugged away my 
thanks, saying earnestly, “Your father ist dead 
unt I vill take care of you.” 

He spoiled me! I grew to depend on him too 
much, I fear. When anything went wrong I 
said, “When Tinchy comes home, he'll fix 
it,” and he always did. Once I was taking care 
of a tiny baby and it cried and cried and cried. 
Finally Tinch walked in and rocked it to 
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sleep! That boy could do anything! Whenever 
I went ona trip he packed my suitcase so well 
that when I unpacked a dress, skirt or jacket 
there was never a wrinkle. It was more than I 
could do! 

It was often said that Tinch had “‘personal- 
ity plus” and then the discussion would arise, 
“What is personality?” I think it comes from 
response. Tinchy always gave quick response 
to people. He paid close attention, gave 
friendly replies and remembered other people’s 
interests, hobbies and jokes and referred to 
them the next time. He was quick to help and 
almost too quick in giving “‘little prasents.” 
One of the pleasantest things about him was 
the way he always ran to meet me when I 
came home, giving me greeting and response 
to my news or problem. I never entered a 
room that Tinchy did not spring to his feet, 
not from automatic good manners but with 
the query, ‘““What you may want? Anything I 
can get it?” 

I had made him welcome, so he always wel- 
comed me. 

As I watched Tinch growing good-natured, 
helpful, industrious, contented and affection- 
ate, I thought to myself, Your father is dead, 
too, and I will take care of you! Thus we 
formed a little committee of safety for each 
other. 


In spite of Tinchy’s great willingness to do 
whatever needed to be done, there was one 
thing against which he drew the line. He 
would not polish his shoes. In vain we ex- 
plained that shoes were expensive and polish 
kept them from wearing out too soon. That 
made no impression upon him. If I raised my 
voice and ordered him to brush his shoes he 
did not fly into a tantrum any more, but he 
would grudgingly do a sloppy job and then 
scuff around, silent and sullen. 

In everything else Tinchy was quick to lend 
a hand. He mended broken kitchen chairs 
with new screws and heavy glue. He mended 
broken plates with china stickum. I often 
wondered how he knew how to do s® many 
things and when I asked him he answered, “I 
look, I think, then I do.” 

Tinch even climbed up on the garage roof 
and nailed shingles over a leak. Pounding 
happily away, he called down to me. “I vish 
I not have to go to school! I vish I stay home 
all day unt get my vork done. So much to do! 
So much to do!” 

But he would not shine his shoes. 


Tinchy used to grieve for me because ‘““my 
father was dead,” almost as if he had known 
my husband, but his sympathies also extended 
beyond our home. One evening we all went to 
visit my son, the ““Doktorr,” who was intern- 
ing in a hospital named for the saint who is 
called the ‘Son of Consolation.” In the lobby 
Tinch noticed a large box on one wall. 

“What is this that it says?” he asked, tracing 
the gold lettering on the box with his finger. 

“Tt says, “Give and pray for the sick poor,’ ”’ 
I read. 

When this was explained, he took it very 
much to heart and promptly dropped in a 
quarter left over from his allowance. When 
“Doktorr” appeared, Tinchy was missing and 
young Doc asked, ““Where’s the little squirt?” 

“Praying for your sick poor,” I answered, 
and there he stood, down the hall, by the box, 
hands folded, head bowed. 


Evry time we called at the hospital Tinchy 
stepped aside, dropped coins in the box and 
in a matter-of-fact way made his devotions, 
earnest and unself-conscious. Each time he 
asked anxiously, ‘“‘Doktorrrr, you have yet 
money enough for your sick poor?” 

This was the compassionate side of his 
nature which was not always in evidence. 
You never knew what to expect of him. Once 
in the dead of night I woke up to see him 
stealthily creeping into my room. Warnings 
about, “Watch out that he doesn’t stick a 
knife in you!” flashed to my mind. I pretended 


| to be asleep but watched him closely, think- 


ing, / wonder what that little rascal is up to 
now, 

He tiptoed to my bed in the dark and I said, 
“What are you doing, Tinch?” 

He held something in his arms. 
blanket from his bed. 


It was a 
He spread it over me. 


“It be cold unt I cover you up, cozy and 
warm,” he said. 

That was the nearest he ever came to stab- 
bing me. 

It happened that I had done the same 
service for him some time before. He had gone 
to bed sick with a cold. When I covered him up 
in the night he woke with a start and cried out 
sharply in fright, “What you do?” 

“‘Sh-h, it’s turned very cold and I’m cover- 
ing you up, cozy and warm.” 

‘‘How is this, that you think of me ven 
you should be sleeping?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, Tinch. All mothers 
cover up their children in the night when it 
turns cold.” 

He scrambled out of bed in his pajamas, 
clapped his bare heels together, bowed very 
low, in the middle of the night, and kissed my 
hand. “That be so sweet of you,” he said. 
Then he made another promise: “All my life 
I vill cover you up ven it be cold unt I vill take 
care of you if you be sick or sad.” 

Tinchy himself, in his compassion for me 
and for the sick, the old and the poor, qualified 
as a Son of Consolation. 


Tinchy had no keen feeling for words, but 
he did like the term ‘cozy.’ Often he would 
snuggle into an armchair in the evening and 
look around the room and say, “‘This be nice 
unt cozy.” 

He was always content, almost too content, 
to stay at home. One day his home seemed 
threatened and he nearly collapsed with grief 
and terror. The cause of this was Trotcha’s de- 
cision to buy a television set. Tinchy was not in 
the house when it came and we decided that 
the best place for it was in the dining room. By 
the time Tinchy came back, the furniture had 
been shifted around to make room for the TV. 
He stood still, looking at it, quite stricken, 
then crept out of the room. We were still busy, 
moving things around, when we caught sight 
of him, a silent, forlorn heap on the living- 
room davenport, his head in his hands, tears 
trickling through his fingers. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Tinchy?” 

“You spoil my home, you spoil my home. 
Change, change, all is changed. I do not know 
it any more!” 

He cried so hard in such real grief that.we 
put everything back in the old places to calm 
him. We left it that way for twenty-four hours 
until he felt steadier. On the following day we 
pretended not to know how the television 
wires could be connected with inconveniently 
placed wall sockets. This challenged him. 





“She’s gone. You shouldn’t have phoned first.” 
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“I feex!”’ he said. 

In his interest in “‘electriss”’ and in t} 
who climbed on the roof to put up t 
tenna, he forgave the television for “sp 
his home and became its most ardent d 
He then, on his own initiative, helped | 
the furniture around to make a “tel 
corner.’ Ensconced at last in an arme 
fore the pictures, he sighed with satis 
and said, “This be cozy.” 

Of course we were afraid that all the 
ing and murder on the TV screen woul 
him still further, but he only laughed 
objected to all the shooting. 

““No worry, Misiss,”’ he said. ““Men 
rrrreally dead. Ju’t play. They get up a 
next picture. You vill see.” 


i CONTINUED to object to his watch 
much violence, but he continued to be 
and cool about it. 
“Look, Misiss. No worry. I know 
from bad. Good man ride white hon 
never die. Bad man ride black horse 1 ul 
die. It ju’t a game. Not real.” : 
No matter how much bang, bang h 
he no longer screamed in his sleep as | 
when he first came to us. + 
Then one evening I saw the diffe 
Scenes from the Korean war appeared | 
screen and Tinch knew that these were 1 
thing. That night he could not sleep, 
was really frightened! He came into 
in his pajamas and climbed up on my b 
“War ist so bad,” he cried. “You 
how bad! I did not know before that wa 
come to America!’ He bounced wildl 
bed and shrilled, “If war come to A 
will take bread knife unt stick it, so 
my heart unt die! I mean it! I vill. 
nicht vill live through another war nt 
mean!”” 4 
It was a cry of despair from a twelve 
old throat. His eyes were black and glass 
fear. | 
“That picture say Bolsheviki trrrry | 
America too! Now I will do somethi 
United States. I understand what Bolsh 
say. You do not know, but I know their| 
will help FBI men. I will listen to Russia’ 
unt tell American police what the 
America is a kind country unt I will nil 
those bad, bad Russians hurt it! I wil 
care of America for you.” ‘ 
I asked him if he would like to be 
ican citizen when he grew up, and as 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120 
said, ““Nyet! I have my own country. I must go 
back unt kill those Russians unt drive them far 
away from Latvia.” 

He was only a twelve-year-old boy, but he 
sounded very old. 


Russian news distressed Tinch so much that 
sometimes only a retreat into religion gave him 
any comfort. Faithfully he stood up and said 
his prayers in Latvian before his icon every 
night, and faithfully I stood with him. Recog- 
nizing the cadence of one prayer, I said it with 
him in English. 


“You know my language?” he asked. 
“No, but that is the Lord’s Prayer and it 
sounds the same in every language.” 

“Say it, then.” 

In Latvian and English we said it together 
every night. This was before his native language 
left him. One evening he began the prayer in 
English and trailed off into Latvian, but each 
night, of his own accord, he added more-and 
more English until he said it so all the time. 

Once he reprimanded me sharply. ‘How is it 
you do not know how to cross yourself?” 

I had automatically used the Anglican and 
Roman left-to-right motion. He used the 
Eastern Orthodox right-to-left gesture. 


“T will teach you,” he said. 
Obediently I threw myself into reverse to 


please him and used the Orthodox custom in- 
stead. I felt sure that the Lord God Who made 
both 
blessed myself from east to west instead of 
from west to east for a change, to satisfy a dis- 
placed boy. 


East and West would not object if I 


Tinch liked our church at once. The Epis- 


copal ritual was enough like the Lutheran and 
Orthodox to make him feel at home. Church 
satisfied him. He watched the boy choir with 
interest. | knew that he ought to join it, for 
then he could feel himself a part of the service. 
But here he was handicapped, for Tinchy had 
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the harshest, most rasping voice I eye 
To make it worse, he really couldn’t 
tune. He was so devout, however, 
seemed cruel to-deprive him of the choir 
perience which leaves a lifetime impre 
consulted both rector and choirmast 
confessed that: Tinchy had a voice 
screech of a rusty hinge, but I stressed 
for a more active part in the church 
than merely sitting in a pew trying to 
a sermon in a strange tongue. 

Both men said, ‘A boy is more im] 
than music,” and they took him in. He 
but he liked it. 

When Tinch had first gone to churd 
me he had rebelled against kneeling, 
must stand ven you prrray,”’ he said, 
gradually gave in. 

How quickly a child can adopt new 
Only a few Sundays after he had j Join} 
choir he came home and reported indig 
“There be a new boy in choir unt I mus 
him vat to do. Unt vat you think? 
knows not to kneel! I say to him, ‘Hoy 
that you know not how to kneel! Get| 
queeckly, queeckly!’”’ 

Tinch told us, importantly, that he 
alto,” although he had no idea whe 
meant. What ‘“‘alto”” meant to us 
muffling of monotone squawks so they 
not demoralize a choir. 

Now though Tinchy was a faithful ch 
he balked at Sunday school and he ball 
very good grounds. “‘I nicht vill go,” 
flatly. “You vant know vat they talk 
Football, unt dancing. I say to them, ‘Va 
talk about these things in God’s house? 
say, “You no like football?’ I say, “Yes, 
soccer at school on Monday unt I ver 
player too. We beat six grade. That is} 
football is. At school. Not in church 0} 
day.’ Unt I tell you something more. TI 
bad in God’s house unt throw things. 
vill go!” And he wouldn't. I didn’t blam 
The next year he attended the choirboy 
in church school and liked it. 

Choir discipline and ritual were thij 
understood. They carried him through h) 
year and brought him to the point of w 
to be confirmed, and confirmed he was, 
great satisfaction. “I never belonged tt 
thing before,” he said. 

Then one day he came to me and said, | 
I am going to tell you something unt it| 
ing to make you mad / I must quit choi 

At this period he was always too rej 
“quit” anything if he felt the slightest pl 
displeasure. I said, “‘I am disappointed t/ 
you talk about quitting so easily. I thoug! 
liked choir.” 

“I do not like it,” he growled. “‘I love 
I must quit.” 

“Why? Were you kicked out for being 

““Nyaw, nyaw, nyet!”’ he drawled his 
Russian no. “I be not bad in church. V 
think! But I must quit.” 

“Why?” 

“The choirboys be paid money unt j 
cheating.” 

“Well, you knew the choirboys wert 
and you never called it cheating befo 
| told him. 

“Oh, but now I listen to those boys ur 
sing, ah, ah, ah, ah !So high, so beee-yoo¢ 
Unt then I hear my voice unt it ist hor 
Unt for this Iam paid unt that is cheatin 
vill nicht cheat God!” 


=f 
1} 
| 
| 
| 


i sAID, “If God gave you that voice, th 
can’t complain if it’s the voice you } 
praise Him.” 

“But not be paid for it,’ Tinch conté 

He talked things over with the choir 
and was finally satisfied in his own min 
he was not paid for singing but for sortin 
stacking music and other choir duties. H 
tape recordings of the choir concerts very 
fully and kept happily busy in service 
church. He loosened up in an American ’ 
last and gleefully joined other choirboys 
ing one another joyously with wae 
in the parish house. When his voice 
changed and settled into a boyish baj#®"' 
“quit choir” to become an acolyte, 6 
was not a churchman only; religion ren] 
as real to him on Monday as on Sunda 

His voice finally settled so that he cou 
in a very deep and pleasing way, and his 
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«~e, becoming more and more agreeable, 
«d much of his charm. 

yallemale choir was a good thing for 
because he was under too much petti- 
-> both at home and at school. For this 
) saw to it that he joined a Boy Scout 
+ aider a truly wonderful scoutmaster. In 
“ictivities he found satisfactions that he 
rid in school. All the other boys in our 
jvad been Scouts in their day and we had 
> agles in the family. Now Tinchy was 


-d in their wake, but it was harder for — 


tn for the other boys because he had to 

ze all the Scout Laws in a strange 
>. He persevered and did it. 

ry pronounced “obedient, cheerful, 

t obee, chiff and triff. As for “reverent,” 
iid, “A Scout is rent.” 

. rt does rent mean?” David quizzed 

1: scowled reprovingly and replied, ““Do 

-sh in church.” 

Mit is obedient?” 

yd what you be told.” 

Cyerful?”’ 

le unt no fuss!” 

TD ifty?”” 

viey in the bank.” 

erew them all and so became a Tender- 

sted his climb “up the ladder of 

42” and began to prove that he could 
ve up to Scout Laws. 


I, RTENTLY, Scouts did Tinchy the service 
2 ighim from his unholy delight in guns. 
4: n, in his tempers, he had pointed agun 
dsaid, “I am going to kill you.” It was 
, to be sure, but there was real mur- 

s heart. People often said, “Why don’t 
> his guns away from him, for mercy’s 


¢ them away only meant that he 
or swapped for new ones and the 
was ever present that someday he 
, a real one. The thing to do was not 
gy guns away from him but to take 
yie desire to use them. So I told him, 
e/guns are yours and I won’t take them 
, but I want you to grow up and have 
enough to take them away from your- 
Yu don’t have to throw them away, but 
Him away where you don’t use them any 
scause you are too old for them. They 
fclittle baby boys.” 
f iers use them,” he argued. “Soldiers 
babies.” 
S liers are in a war, not in a cozy home.” 
ht he succumbed to this argument and 
{ guns away in the attic. It took another 
Vore he came to me and said of his own 
|, “You be rrright. Guns are not good. 
$ now. You are good to me unt I vill do 
© ng for you. Here, take my guns. Throw 
nivay.”” 
le /was a greater triumph than if I had 
© confiscated them. I did not throw them 
y did not even hide them. Once, just 
2 asked permission to hold his “‘sixes” 
a hand as he sat and watched Westerns 
e vision. Then he gave them back to me. 
he seemed controlled in his gun play 
! oe something I dared not try be- 
. et him learn to shoot with a real rifle. 
s did under close supervision and good 
rion in Scout camp. I gave him five dol- 
~~ ammunition and J knew that I was 
ira chance. 
Ln to handle a rifle properly,” I said. 
o wouldn’t let you do it if I didn’t believe 
tu have outgrown your bad war spirit 
i shooting. Let me know how you get 
n [ want you to learn safety rules in han- 
if} rifle.” 
‘ue end of his first Scout-camp summer I 
ss ned him. ‘“‘What about rifle practice? 
u spend all the five dollars on .22 car- 
EP” 
‘Taw! You think I vaste so much money 
st st away—bee-anche !—unt ist gone? No 
© bob! Other things I rather buy.” 
‘I \n’t you shoot after all?” 
1 yes. I shoot some. But I never can hit 
g 40 I think, heck with it. Rather | would 
cy” 
(was when he was an older Scout. 
B the first time Tinch was supposed to 
Mut over a weekend with Scouts he did 
‘ nt to go. 


eet thee iieetien tanh’ chiles ieee eee ceeeneeel 


ere! 


“T vill miss you if I go 
will miss me?” 

“Yes, Tinch. I always miss you when you 
are away. The house seems too empty and 
quiet.” 

“Then I will not go! I will not make you 
sad!” 

“Oh, but you must go and come back and 
tell us all about it. You’ll have fun.” 

“TI am scared to sleep on grrround where 
snakes can eat me!” 

“Don’t be silly!” 

Reluctantly, he packed his duffel bag. He 
put his icon in carefully with toothbrush, soap, 
towel and clean socks. The thought of snakes 


, he protested. ‘““You 


made him backslide and he started out for 
camp wearing, cautiously, two pairs of under- 
pants. This showed definite progress, since his 
three-pants era. As he stepped out on our 
porch he paused, put out his hand and stroked 
and patted the porch railing. Then he spoke, 
almost in blank verse: 

““Good-by, House, my dear dear House, 

You are my home. 

Try to be here, when I get back. 

You are a Gentle House.” 

“What is a gentle house?” I asked. 

Tinch was indignant. “How is this, you do 
not understand English? Then let me see what 
words I must peek out to tell you. A gentle 
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house is a place where people are kind unt it is 
a place where you feel so safe.” 

It was the best compliment our old house 
ever had! 

I drove him to the station where other Scouts 
in a confusion of duffel bags, frying pans, 
flashlights, sheath knives, hatchets and sleep- 
ing bags were milling around on the platform. 
As the train came thundering down the track, 
Tinchy turned desperately to me. 

He had never called me anything but Misiss. 
To him the words ‘“‘mother”’ and “‘son” meant 
only one thing, his icon of the Madonna and 
Child, but he had heard a new word which he 
deemed a term of special respect and he tried it 
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out now for the first time. As the conductor 
called ‘All aboard” and the boys scrambled up 
the car steps, Tinchy threw his formal Con- 
tinental hand kissing to the winds. He flung his 
arms around my neck and gave me a hearty 
American hug and kiss. 

““Good-by, ma’am,” he said. 
here safe when I get back.” 

Coming home from his week end in Scout 
camp he reported, “I cooked!” 

“What did you cook?” 

“tT cooked the pancake!” 

“Good!’ we applauded our little chef. 


“Trrry to be 


**Anything else?” 
“Oh, yes. I cooked beside-the-egg.”” 





He saw that we looked a little blank al- 
though we always tried hard to understand 
and save his face. Sometimes we nearly rup- 
tured an appendix bottling up our laughter. 
So now we tried to look intelligent. He 
scanned our faces anxiously. 

“You must know beside-the-egg! First is 
thin pieces, long, like this, unt white. Then in 
the pan turns brown. Gives grease. Smells so 
good. Lies beside the egg.” 

“Bacon!” we shouted. 

He was so happy to be understood! 

You can see that it was more than the usual 
triumph when he achieved the Scout rank of 
Second Class. 
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Life went merrily on though Tinchy still 
could not read and would not try. He was, 
however, very dependable about watering the 
fifth-grade plants and feeding the class goldfish ; 
he continued to be quite good in arithmetic 
and he actually enjoyed geography. At home 
he was most companionable and kept his 
temper so well that a little backsliding was to 
be expected. 

It was in December that he “backslid” and 
erupted like Popocatepetl—if Popocatepetl is 
still erupting. Trotcha unintentionally set him 
off by urging him to shine his shoes. He began 
screeching in his old, bad way, “I vant not! I 
nicht vill! I nicht vill!”’ 

This time / flew into a temper and shouted, 
“Oh, you vant not, you nick will, eh? Well, let 
me tell you something, mister! Christmas is 
coming and I do not 
intend to have it spoiled 
by you and your Nick 
Willies! Nick Willie this 
and Nick Willie that! 
Just you try one little 
Nick Willie and out you 
go and all your Nick 
Willies with you, and 
we'll have some peace 
around here! 

To my great surprise, 
‘ze burst out laughing. 
““Nick Willie!’’ he 
laughed. “Ha, ha! Nick 
Willie, Nick Willie, that 
be so funny!” He went 
into such a fit of giggles 
that he rolled over and 
over on the rug waving 
his legs in convulsions 
of merriment. 

Then and there ““Nick 
Willie’ died a-laughing. 
It was the last we ever 
heard of him. Oh, of 
course, like any boy, 
Tinchy had some tem- 
pers and balky spells after 
that, but somehow he 
lost his punch when Nick 
Willie left him and we 
settled down to peace 
on earth at last. But this 
did not mean that Tinch 
would polish his shoes. 

With Nick Willie out 
of the way, Tinch threw 
himself enthusiastically 
into plans for Christ- 


wild earth 


hearth, 


knee— 


wise; 


asleep, 


weep, 


away. 
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ae The men who roved this once 


Far back in time as man ean see, 
As children, slept beside the 


Were lapped upon a mother’s 


Whether King Solomon, the 


Or Absalom, the vain and fair; 


Samson, the strong, with 
sightless eyes; 
Or Daniel in lions’ lair. 


And Jesus, toc, lulled fast 


By Mary in the manger lay; 
She kissed His eyes when He did 


And soothed His little hurts 


And when came night, how 
vexed they were 


To leave their toys, and go to 


How happy, on a pillow fair, 
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I remembered that I had kissed the 
long Cassidy wallet, the first present } 
gave me. “I kiss. I keep,” I said. 

He was satisfied. He wrapped it up 
paper, but before he put it away for C 
he noticed that the ribbon was wrinkle 
so he took it off and ironed it carefully 
tying up the box again. Then he hid j 
for Christmas with a pile of other g 
wrapped and ready. 


Scoeny after Thanksgiving he had tic 
present for everyone in the family and 
friends up and down the street and aro 
corner. He had put down his roots 
town! These gifts he kept hidden awd 
every now and then he brought the inkw| 
from its hiding place and put it in my 

““You open 
would beg. 

“No, let’s keer 
Christmas!” 

“Open now 
*head.” 

“But if I hay! 
present now I 
have any left for 
mas.” 

“No worry! 
*nother prasent fe 
then. Open this 
wrap again.” 

So I would 0, 
and he would enj 
pleasure. 

“You like?) 
keep?” he always 
anxiously. “You 

Then he woul¢ 
it away to wrap) 
again until next 
and this little 
went on and on 
Christmas morni 
self, when he u 
it again with a 
phant flourish. [2 
ping my broken 
tain pen in it n| 
write about it and} 
Tinch. 

In those days | 
Christmas he toc 
greatest pleasure 
ting everything 
for the great day 
dragged the Chr 
tree onto the sun 


| 


mas. First he used up all To lay a tired head! “Be safe there 
his hoarded allowance 3 said. He found the 
on a gift for me. He had O God, remember me. And, in to support the 
wrapped this carefully Thy love, teach me, the all I can, “Was broke. I fee 
in beautiful Christmas In mind and heart, at length to worry!” 


paper with lovely red 
ribbon and he had hid- 
den it before Hallow- 
een, but the secret was 
toomuchforhimtokeep. 
Before Thanksgiving he 
brought out his present 
and laid it in my lap. 

“For Christmas, but you can open it now.” 

“Oh, no, not now! Keep it and surprise me 
on Christmas morning.” 

“But I want you to see it now.” 

“It’s wrapped up so nicely. I don’t want 
to spoil it!” I protested. 

“Is all right to open. I wrap again. Open, 
open, tell me if you like! If you no like, I get 
another prasent for you.” 


win 


man. 


H. stripped off all the pretty ribbons and 
paper and proudly unveiled a large cut-glass 
inkwell. He felt that I needed it because I al- 
ways dipped a broken fountain pen into a 
bottle of ink. The handsome glass inkwell was 
a “real antique.”’ He had seen it in an antique 
dealer’s window and felt that it was an appro- 
priate gift for me because I ‘‘wrote” and be- 
cause he admired its glitter when sunshine 
broke into gay rainbows on the prisms of cut 
glass. 

“It’s beautiful!” 
sun to admire it. 

“You like? he asked. 

“T love it!” 

He hesitated a moment, then hinted, ““You 
kiss? You keep?” 


I cried, holding it up in the 


The strength and grace to be a 























It was the t 
tree I could find, 
the size of any 
ever had before; 
it was set uprig 
scraped the ceili 
spread out wide 
grant branches. 

Tinchy knelt before it, looking up. ‘ 
at tha-a-a-at!”’ he marveled. ‘“‘That be m 
tannenbaum. Monster!’’ he repeated, 
a new word. 

Tinchy set about trimming the tre¢ 
showed an amazing artistic feeling fi 
decoration. Then we let him set up the ¢ 
It had never been arranged more effec; 
He worked and worked over the light 
get a soft but direct beam shining down 
the Infant in the manger. He showed rea 
ing, but his feeling became too much fo 
as he watched a television drama of Mar 
Joseph in Bethlehem going from place to 
and being told ‘“‘No room.” 

He put both hands over his face and 
trickled through his fingers. “It be so 
Why, why nobody take them in?” 

Then he grew nervous about King 
and tears rolled down his cheeks again. * 
bad, bad man! I ’fraid he hurt baby Je 

I was certainly relieved when the 
Family with their little donkey got al 
to Egypt, but Tinchy sobbed as they wé 

“They are safe now,” I comforted hil 

“No, no,”’ he wept. “There is yet the} 
I feel so sad for Him.” 
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ried to coax him away from the picture 
| disturbed him so, but he would not stir 
atched it all the way through, his face 
nd wet with tears. He sang in the choir at 
‘Christmas Eve candlelight service and 
hristmas morning too. By afternoon he 
/s0 imbued with religious feeling that he 
, “Would it be all right to look at cow- 
nictures on television now or is that not 
~ on Jesus’ day?” 

yoking at his flushed face, I thought cow- 
| might be a healthy relief for too intense 
gious fervor. 

we moved on through the holidays into 
w Year, 1951. 
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In spite of Tinch’s progress, and in spite of 
the encouraging fact that his tantrums and 
“Nick Willies” had ceased, he still fought 
continually and when spring got into his 
blood Tinchy burst into more violent fighting 
than before. Hitherto he had merely fought in 
school and on the playground, but now he 
extended his battlefields. He fought in choir 
practice, on the church lawn, in the street, in 
Scout meetings, on Scout hikes and in camp. 

There was something truly pathetic about a 
boy who was not in a position to yell, “Ill 
tell my pop on you and my pop can lick your 
pop!” His father was dead and there was no 
man to fight Tinchy’s battles for him. ““Dok- 
torr,” David and Jimmy John were all away 
from home so Tinch could not even shout, 
“T'll get my big brother to knock the stuffing 
outa you!” 

But Tinchy did the best he could with the 
poor material at hand. Flattened out on the 
playground one day with an enemy knee on 
his chest, he bawled, “You come home with 
me and my Misiss will beat you with a broom- 
stick unt pick you up unt throw you out the 
window and you will be dead!” 

This was his pretty picture of the woman 
who was too old to handle a twelve-year-old! 

All through his fifth-grade year he fought, 
and we decided to have a psychiatrist try 
curing him of punching noses. I thought this 
would be a simple thing for a psychological 
wizard to do. But the psychiatrist was dis- 
couraging. Recurrent rages, he said, present 
one of the most difficult conditions to cure. 
Tinchy might need shock treatment, which is 
often effective in stopping rage. Or Tinch 
might have a tumor pressing on his brain. 
Again, rages like his are sometimes a sign of 
subepilepsy. It was hard to tell. I was sick at 
heart. I had had no idea that his condition was 
so serious. 


Tae: doctor cheered me a little by saying 
that, after all, it might be only an emotional 
phase resulting from war experiences, in which 
case it would not be so hard to relieve him. 
The first thing to do, the doctor said, was to 
have an electroencephalogram taken of 
Tinch’s brain waves to test him for epilepsy. 
Three weeks later the report on the test came 
through. Tinchy was perfectly normal! It 
seemed like a reprieve from the gallows. 

Our psychiatrist proceeded to treat Tinchy 
for mere emotionalism behind his closed office 
doors. I have no idea what went on, but Tinchy 
went to him once a week and finished within 
a month. 

Then Tinch went away to summer camp. 
The treatment, whatever it was, proved to be 
magic. Tinchy not only did not fight all sum- 
mer, but he has never had a real fight since. He 
enjoyed life in camp and every day or so he 
sent home a post-card report. When I praised 
him for this faithful correspondence, he said, 
“Tf we do not show letter home at dining hall 
we do not eat.” 

Thus vanished any fear that he was too 
much of a sentimental mother’s boy! 

One of Tinchy’s post cards read, “I vrk 
marabags naswek.” 

It took us a long time to decipher that one, 
but it says, of course, ‘‘I (will) work (on) merit 
badges next week.” 

Looking at his spelling, | moaned, “‘My 
gosh, I bet he hasn’t any I.Q. after all.” 

I drove up to camp one Sunday to visit our 
Scout and while waiting for him to come down 
from the woods, I talked with some of the 
scoutmasters. While we were talking a visiting 
mother greeted her son, near us, with effusive 
hugs and kisses and loud exclamations. The 
men all growled, “Imagine kissing a feller like 
that, right out in front of all the other guys 
and embarrassing him. Now you,” and they 
turned to flatter me, “you would never, never 
do such a fool thing to embarrass your kid!” 

At that moment Tinchy appeared on a cliff 
above me and let out a whoop, “Oh, ma’am! 
You come! I so glad to see you!” 

He bounded down like a mountain goat and 
charged into my arms, hugging and kissing 
me fervently, expressing his welcome loudly 
and openly in front of all Scouts, Scouters, 
fathers, mothers, small brothers and little 
sisters. Out of the tail of my eye | caught sight 
of my flatterers watching Tinchy and stran- 
gling with laughter. 








“You can’t blame me for embarrassing 
him!’ 1 told them later. 


June, 1951, began Tinchy’s second summer 
with us. Before his camp opened my intern 
son, the “‘Doktorr,” became engaged to a 
Virginia girl and he wanted us to meet her 
before the engagement was announced. Ac- 
cordingly, Trotcha and I—for Incha was on a 
job away from home—drove to Virginia. We 
had to take Tinchy and we dreaded it, because 
when he was tired he was apt to be impatient 
and irritable. We all wanted to make a good 
impression on new in-laws and we feared our 
young outlaw might cause a disturbance. “‘Re- 
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member now, we’re taking Andris on this 
trip, not Karlis,” Trotcha warned him. 

“Oh, Karlis be gone to Germany,” he an- 
swered impatiently. 

So we took him along. 

When it was time to meet Doktorr’s girl, 
her sisters and her parents, Tinchy in sharply 
creased trousers, starched white shirt and new 
blue corduroy “yacket,’’ presented a very 
attractive appearance. Trotcha and I hoped we 
looked half as well, and off we went to call. 
For a long time we all sat about in a two- 
family conclave and talked grown people’s 
talk. 

Tinchy began to twitch. 


It’s so easy it’s fun to use Windex Spray! Swish! 
Spray it on. Whish! Wipe it off. Your windows are 
sparkling-brightin half the time it takes other cleaners. 
Windows, mirrors, all kinds of glass surfaces stay 
bright longer because there’s no waxy film to attract 
dust afterward. Windex Spray is a thrifty cleaner, too. 
Even more economical in the large 20-0z. size. Get 
Windex Spray today at your grocery, drug or hard- 


ware store. Also sold in Canada. 


So fast, easy, thrifty it outsells all other glass cleaners combined! 





PRODUCTS OF THE DRACKETT COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“7 can’t elope yet—I just remembered this is the day of 
the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Wouldn’t your conscience bother you if you left danger- 


ous sewer germs lurking in every drain? And germs 
breed in muck that liquid disinfectants can’t budge. 
Drano’s churning, boiling action dissolves the muck— 
and keeps drains germ-free and free-running. Put Drano 
inevery drain for about a penny a drain. Also makes sep- 
tic tanks work even better. Get Drano today at your gro- 
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cery, drug or hardware store. Also available in Canada. rea 


There’s nothing like DRANO—to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 
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“Run outside if you want to, and find some- 
thing to do,” I suggested. I should have had 
sense enough not to urge him. 

We were sitting in a very pretty living room 
with a large open fireplace, which, since it was 
June, was empty except for polished brass 
andirons. Suddenly—bee-anche, as Tinchy 
would say—down the chimney there tumbled 
all sorts of trash, twigs, pebbles, pine cones, 
and even the dead limb of a tree. I looked at 
Trotcha and Trotcha looked at me. Then she 
slipped out the door and I heard her voice in 
the yard. 

“Tinch! What are you doing up there?” 

“Ju’t dropping something down this hole.” 








“Well, stop it and come down.” 

Tinch’s voice echoed down to us through 
the chimney. “‘I ju’t trying to see if this be true 
you tell me about old man go down chimley 
on Christmas. I drrrrop sticks down unt yes 
there is hole all vay to floor but this thing 
be too little for fat man to go through.” 

“You come down this minute!” 

“Trotcha, I vill tell you something,” af- 
nounced Tinchy from the rooftop. “‘I think so 
I cannot get down this hole. And I vill tell you 
something else. I cannot get up either. I sorry 
but I think so I be stuck.” 

This misadventure of Tinchy’s endeared 
him to Doktorr’s heart, for Doc had been 


feeling very tense in his nervous desire for 
everybody to like everybody else. There had 
been, of course, a little stiffness among us, as 
was natural with strangers meeting one an- 
other for the first time, with a good deal at 
stake. ‘‘But ole Tinchy broke the ice,” Doc 
laughed. Nobody could feel stiff or tense after 
our chimney-sweep Santa Claus, somewhat 
the worse for wear, scrambled to the ground. 

Tinch was so pleased with his unexpected 
social success that afterward he said, “‘I think 
so, Virginia is my fav’rit state. I do not get 
scolded there like in New Jersey. I do not 
quite understand that Virginia language, but 
I like it. Sounds so soft and kind.” 


FINEST RICE | 
COOKS FAST AS ANY! 


Natural white rice that costs less—gives you up to 3 times 
as much rice per package as artificially processed brands 


Of course you want rice that’s easy to prepare— but you 


don’t want to lose the rich flavor of natural white rice— 
and you don’t want to pay more for less! 

That’s why River Brand and Carolina Brand rice are the 
first choice of good cooks, thrifty cooks! You’ll see and 
taste the wonderful difference. They’re fluffier, tenderer, 
whiter, so much tastier. You get up to 3 times as much rice 
per package. And they cook in only 14 minutes! 

Ask for River Brand or Carolina Brand Rice. Perfect for 
soups, thrifty main dishes and delicious desserts. 
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RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 
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RIVER BRAND 
—the popular low-cost 
regular grain rice. 








- AMAZING NEW 14-MINUTE METHOD! 
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1 Combine 1 cup Carolina 
Brand or River Brand Rice, 
1% cups cold water, 1 tspn 
salt, 1 tbspn butter or marga- 
rine in heavy saucepan (about 
3 quarts). 


2 Turn heat high. When be- 
ginning to boil, reduce heat to 
medium low. Stir once with 
fork. 


3 Cover tightly and cook 12- 
14 minutes or until all liquid 
is absorbed. 


@ SHRIMPS CREOLE, one of the many 
delicious recipes on every package 


CAROLINA 
—the King Size 
extra long grain 
rice you've been 

hearing about! 


©1953— RIVER BRAND RICE MILLS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. * Houston, Texas « Memphis, Tenn. « El Campo, Texas « Eunice, La. « Jonesboro, Ark. 









































LADIES' HOME Jou 


Tinchy returned to New Jersey neve 
less, and found himself that fall in the 
grade of his public school. He continue 
enjoy geography and this year was even b 
in arithmetic than before. In soccer he ¢ 
manded real respect from the boys and w 
loud demand, in games, to play “gol 
Better still, he now developed a sense of ¢ 
sportsmanship. 

Tinchy showed progress in all these th 
but he had not advanced in reading. Aga 
had a tutor, but his work was like runnin 
a treadmill. He appeared to make great e 
to advance, but actually he stood still ; 
very same old place. He still refused to 
at home or receive any help from me. 

“Boys do not do school in home,”’ he 
flatly, and that was that. 

In one thing he was miles ahead of hi 
year’s record: he did not fight any more 
revealed the two sides of his character in 
ing part in class activities. Because of 
extreme neatness and his ability to syste 
and bring order quickly and intelligent 
of the utmost disorder, he was appointed 
librarian. He soon had the shelves stacke 
firm alphabetical order, cards with titles 
names and dates of borrowers were né¢ 
printed and accurately filed. So much for 
work of Andris. But ‘‘Karlis” returned, 
sumably from his German hideout, 
brought tactlessness into the classroom. 
an earnest young bookworm asked to take 
a supplementary reader, Karlis ref 
abruptly and barked at him, “Oh, no, 
you! You can have no book. Last time 
brrroke the back of one poor book unt I} 
harrd time to mend. You get out unt do 
hurt my poor books again.” 

“They are not your books!” 


Koes replied, ““While I take care of t 
they are mine. Who say no?” 

No one said no. Nobody dared to. Butt 
was no fighting, only firmness. Tact wé 
long time in coming to the “‘twins”’ Andris 
Karlis. 

At the end of the school year, Tinch’s si 
grade report card read, ‘“‘Shows better gr 
habits.” But its high spot was, “Shows 
markable willingness to take correcti¢ 
Now we wete really getting somewhere! 

But still he would not polish his s 
Sometimes as a special treat or surprise i 
he might polish mine, and when he d 
thought I had a brand-new pair. But he wa 
not touch his own. We rarely bothered 
about it any more and most of the timé 
scuffed around with feet like a hobo’s, 
though he was beginning to stand in fron 
a mirror to comb his hair. 

So the summer of 1952 rolled around an 
did not need to polish his shoes, for excep 
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HAZARDS OF 
CAKE BAKING 


Light oven; get bowl, spoons, ingre- 
dients; grease pan, crack nuts, re- 
move 18 blocks and 7 toy autos from 
kitchen table. Measure 2 cups of 
flour, get baking powder; remove 
Johnny’s hands from flour; wash 
flour off him. Put flour, baking pow- 
der and salt in sifter; get dustpan 
and brush up pieces of bowl Johnny 
knocked on floor. Get another bowl. 
Answer doorbell. | 

Remove Johnny’s hands from bowl; 
wash Johnny. Get one egg; answer 
phone. Take out quorter inch salt 
from pan; look for Johnny. Take 
greased pan and empty of layer of 
nutshells. Slap Johnny’s hands; pick 
up pieces of bowl pulled off by Johnny 
as he fled. 

Wash kitchen floor; wash table; 
wash walls; wash dishes. Call up 
baker. Lie down. 
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van you have your sugar and 


| 


Es 
| 


our appetite is what 
regulates your waistline 


‘ar blood sugar level helps 
é late your appetite 


| 


han you need 





: igh you are more quickly 
sisfied on fewer calories 


Nhen your blood sugar level 
s low, your appetite goes up— 
you re apt to eat more calories 


en your blood sugar level 


your waistline, too? 


Iw medical research findings 
yes—every healthy person can 





| Here’s how a sensible use of sugar and the good things containing 
| it can raise your blood sugar level—help you stick to your diet 


earch scientists at a leading university 
2 discovered that, if you are a healthy 
son, your blood sugar level plays a 
ct important part in your body’s own 
eht-control system. 

‘hat this means to you, if your weight 

jormal, is that you can go right on 
ying as much sugar in your foods and 
erages as you always have—without 
Crying about it or any other food “‘mak- 
fyou fat.” 
‘ut if you are overweight, a moderate 
yof sugar in your diet may actually be 
(> effective in helping you reduce than 
yalorie artificial sweeteners. 


Nature’s “‘hunger regulator”’ 


[re is only one kind of calories that can 
‘ie you fat. These are the extra calories 
get when you overeat. And one of the 
it effective things you can do to help 
+) from overeating is deliberately to eat 
‘rink something sweetened with sugar 
‘| before a meal, or during the early 
| of a meal. 

he scientific reason for this, just now 
ming more clearly understood, is that 
': blood sugar level acts as a hunger reg- 
jor. When it is low your appetite is 
‘ed up to a hearty, heavy meal with 
‘nd helpings. When your blood sugar 
‘Lis high, your appetite is slowed down 

one-helping pace. 


Eating a big meal, even if it contained 
no sugar at all, would eventually raise 
your blood sugar level to the point where 
it would “‘shut off’? your appetite. But 
the big idea is to raise it quickly —before 
you’ve already eaten too much. 

Sugar is absorbed almost instantly— 
faster than any other food. That’s why 
even an 18 calorie teaspoonful in your cof- 
fee or tea can make it easier for you to 
turn down several times as many calories 
later on. 

Helps make a small meal more satisfying 
There is still another reason, based on a 
quite different nutritional principle, why 
overweight people are often told to include 
a simple dessert in their drastically cur- 
tailed calorie allowance. It is the fact that 
a meal that contains some sugar has a 
greater satisfaction value than the same 
meal without sugar. The sense of satisfac- 
tion stays with you for a longer time, helps 
to keep you from getting as hungry be- 
tween meals. 

No “magic’’ short cuts to losing weight 
Many people feel that using a sugar sub- 
stitute or giving up their favorite dessert 
is all they have to do to solve their over- 
weight problem. Actually, reducing isn’t 
that easy, although anything that will 
make it easier for you to stick faithfully 
to your diet (as sugar can) is a big help. 





Losing weight does require dieting, and 
your diet should be planned by a doctor. 
He will tell you that there are no ‘“‘magic 
secrets” or safe and sure “short cuts” to 
reducing. But follow his advice and you 
will lose weight. 

You will have to eat smaller meals, but 
you won’t have to give up any good food 
that is important to your health. To deny 
yourself sugar would be to make weight 
control more difficult than it need be. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York 5, New York 


18 CALORIES 


Surprise you that there are only 
18 calories in a level teaspoonful 
of sugar? Compare this with the 
2,500 a moderately active woman 
(123 lbs.) uses up every day. An ™ 
average 154-pound man won’t 


gain weight ene 


on 3,000 cal- ¢ 
Ce 


ories a day. 


All facts 
in this message apply 
to both cane and beet sugar. 
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a couple of weeks at Scout camp in the hills, 
he ran barefoot in glorious freedom at the 
seashore. 

Seventh grade got off to a miraculous start 
for Andritins. In social-studies class they be- 
gan, either by chance or design, with the 
study of Latvia! For the first time Tinch knew 
more than anybody else in the class. Now, in- 
stead of being ‘‘queer” and “‘foreign,”’ he was 
an authority. He sang his national anthem in 
-half-remembered Latvian, and if he skipped 
some words nobody knew it. He did oral 
arithmetic briskly in Latvian. He showed Lat- 


vian pictures. He sang a harvest song and 
practiced it at home, trying to teach Trotcha 
and me the words. 

Yes, he knew all about those Baltic States! 
He knew Finland. He had really sailed on the 
Baltic Sea and it was there at sea where that 
little baby died who could not eat dry bread 

“even wet in water.’ He told the class about 
life in wartime over there, but curiously just 
as he forgot his native language, so he began 
to forget the war. One day he came home and 
consulted me. 

“I must tell story in class. 
We have to tell true story.” 
know not what to tell.” 


We all must. 
He sighed. “I 


“Tell about how the Russians made all of 
you burn your Latvian flags and you hid 
yours. That’s a wonderful story!” 

““What is this story you tell me? I remember 
not!” 

“Oh, Tinch, you couldn’t forget that. You 
were so afraid of the Russian soldiers’ bayonets, 
but you dared to hide your little flag.” 

“Well, this one I tell you. I remember only 
one thing about those soldiers. They fed us 
honey unt it be so good! Never we had honey 
before. That I remember, no bayonets.” 

“Many a time you told us how all you chil- 
dren marched out of Latvia waving little 
Latvian flags. The Russians made you march 





Betty Crockers ‘LoveLicur.”. the new cake all America loves! 





“T always find that 
Softasilk Cake Flour 
gives my cakes extra 
lusciousness and 
wonderful lightness !”’ 
—Mrs. H. Super, San 
Francisco, Calif. 





“The cake is excep- 
tionally tender and 
moist... and, like all 
my Softasilk cakes, 
stays fresh so long!” 
—Mrs. D. A. Stiers, 
Dayton, Ohio 





“It’s the silkiest- 
textured cake I ever 
baked! And so easy 
to make!’’ —Mrs. 
Josephine C. Strang, 
Omaha, Nebraska 





THE MAGIC OF SOFTASILK Nis * POSSIBLE!” 


Betty Crocker’s “‘LoveLight’’ Yellow 2-Egg Chiffon Cake 


2 eggs, separated 

114 cups sugar 

21% cups sifted 
SOFTASILK 
Cake Flour 


action baking 
powder 
1 tsp. salt 
1/,; cup WESSON OIL 
1 cup milk 
3 tsp. double- i! tsp. flavoring 


| 

| 

| Heat oven to 350° (moderate). Grease 

| generously and dust with flour 2 round 
layer pans, 8” x at least 11/2” deep or 9” 

| x11”, or one oblong pan, 13 x 914x2”. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Now, just 3 easy steps! 
1. Meringue is the key to this cake 


Beat egg whites until frothy. Gradually 
beat in 142 cup of the sugar. Continue 
beating until stiff 
to stand in peaks. 


and glossy enough 


High altitude adjustments 
25 to 30 minutes; oblong, 35 to 40 minutes 


2,500 ft. to 4,500 ft., 21/4 tsp.,; 


4,500 ft. to 6,500 ft., 








2. Only 2 minutes batter beating 
Sift remaining sugar, SOFTASILK Cake 
Flour, baking powder, salt into another 
bowl. Pour in WESSON OIL, half of milk. 
Beat 1 minute, medium speed on mixer 
or 150 vigorous strokes by hand. Scrape 
sides and bottom of bowl constantly. 
Add remaining milk, egg yolks, flavor- 
ing. Beat 1 minute more. 


3. Simple folding of meringue 
assures fluffy texture 


Just fold meringue into batter by cut- 
ting down gently through batter, across 
the bottom—up and over—turning bowl 
often. Pour into prepared pans. Bake 
layers 30 to 35 minutes; oblong, 40 to 
45 minutes. 


Increase oven temperature 25°. Bake layers 
. Use following amounts of baking powder: 
11/2 tsp.; over 6,500 ft., 


| 
| 
l 
3% tsp. | 
_l 





| Each package of Softasilk 
| makes up to 6 big cakes! 





“Its name really de- 
scribes it. Such a 
lovely, light glamour 
cake, but so easy and 
economical !’’—Mrs. 
Margaret Stivers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


**Softasilk always 
gives me such high, 
light cakes...this time 
a real Chiffon with 
only 2 eggs!””"—Mrs. 
W. B. Berry, Tu- 
junéga, Calif. 


“Tt’s so unbelievably 
high, airy and light. 
Just melts in your 
mouth!” —Mrs. Dor- 
othy B. Stone, Des 
Moines, lowa 


Says 


of General Mills 





“No cake mix can 
make a ‘LoveLight’! 
YouneedSOFTASILK 
Cake Flour and my 
new recipe to bake 
a cake with the 
thrilling height, airy 
lightness and melt- 
ing delicacy that 
gave ‘LoveLight’ its 
name. It’s a love of 
a cake to bake...to 
eat... when you use 
SOFTASILK !”’ 


SOFTASILK 


CAKE FLOUR 


The world’s most modern cake flour 











_ persisted in referring to him as “‘that Ri 
| boy.”” 


| from under the noses of an armed “‘Bolsh 


| dinavia, Germany and the Netherlandj# 
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past a big bonfire and throw all your fig 
and you all cried and cried and were so 
of the long sharp ‘knives on their guns 
you hid your flag ty 
“In my matematika book!” he 
““Now I know! Bolshevikis let us kee! 
schoolbooks unt I hid my flag in arit 
unt bring it safe to America. Ha, I fool 
brown eyes! Now comes back! Ha! Gi 
honey to make us think they be good un 
bee-anche, into fire with our flags. I d 
like people who be too sweet unt the 
sour!” 
His face puckered into a ferocious 
at this recollection and his adolescent 
shot indignantly from hoarseness te a sd 
How merciful it was that, as time well 
the hardships of his life were pushed - 
back of his mind and pleasant thoughts 
up in front. Germany, for instance, was 
with roses, while Russian soldiers in 
fed honey to delighted orphans. Rose 
honey, roses and honey, these supp 
blood and steel in his mind as Amerie 
the Gentle House erased unhappiness 
the blackboard of his memory. 
Thus his terrors slowly faded away. / 
peaceful day on the beach during his s 
summer with us, Tinch and the other bo 
engaged in a sort of snowball fight wit 
white jellyfish that had been washed up ¢ 
sand. Just as Tinch slammed a hand 
jelly in a loud and successful smack on t 
viting surface of a bare and sun-tanned 
a flock of airplanes zoomed overhead y 
terrific roar and shrill whine. Tinchy d 
even look up. With a squeal of glee he di 
a jellyfish flung at his face. Then the 
were gone. 





D., you notice all those airplanes, Ti 
1 asked with curiosity. 

“Jets,” he said briefly, without raisi 
eyes. | 

Even jets had no power to frighten hij 
had forgotten his terror of bombs. | 

Tinchy managed to remember the bu) 
of the flags. He stood up in school ang 
this bitter story dredged up from the bi 
of his mind. I felt that it was a good thir 
him to recall it, even though it mad@ 
scowl, for this story made plain to his so 
mates that he was a Latvian patriot a 
enemy of Russia. Too often he had bee 
mented by shouts of ‘“Yah! Little Stali 
back to Moscow!” Even kindhearted p 







He put an end to it that day by t 
dramatically how he had defied the Red 
carried the flag of Latvia triumphantl) 


guard, while others tried but failed and 
They could not call him Russian after 
I thought about his tantrums and wi 
simple thing it must have seemed on 
defy us, he who had defied Stalin’s s 
while he was still a little boy. 
Tinch’s academic success in the study ¢ 
Baltic States continued triumphantly into 


knew more about Germany than others 
class, for he had lived there. It restor 
soul to be at the head of a class for a chile 

All of a sudden it became very importé 
him to do well in his lessons. Now ther(/@ 
no more balking about studying at ik 
With all my other children, in their day, | A 
to lay down the law: ““You must be in B® 





and start your homework before sup 
Tinchy, without any urging, came 
straight as the bee to the hive. When I rei 
home from my school, at four o’clock, they 
sat, surrounded by books. 

Seventh-grade subjects were complilF 
for Tinch at first. Trotcha and I took 
reading his textbooks aloud to him as/f 
were a blind student. He would listen int} 
with all his old concentration, nod his |} 
thoughtfully and say, ‘‘Very innusting.|P 
| had the same deadly seriousness abou 
lessons now that he showed in house fi 
ing and carpentry. Gone was his indiffe 
and impatience with study. If it had not 
for this change of attitude I should have f) 
it very tedious to teach seventh grade a 







— 
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EW CORN 


(You can even see the difference) 





BRAND 


UP TO NOW 







NEW NIBLETS eon 


gives new Niblets Brand 





ow natural flavor and color never found before in canned corn 


<r i 
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You see it. You taste it. And you know it’s true. Here is NEV PROCESS 


corn that looks and tastes like it was picked just minutes 


ago from the stalk. The secret is a new ‘‘fresh-flavor”’ 
process. The Green Giant now quick-cooks his corn 
in 7 minutes (instead of 35)—just as quickly as you 


| would cook garden-fresh roastin’ ears right in your own 
. kitchen. See the difference . . . taste the difference at 
. your dinner table tonight! WHOLE KERN EL CORN. 


WITH THE GREEN GIANT ON THE LABEL Pl Mi hs ae ee ES 





ven Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota 
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lightwoight- 
Steam’n Dry Iron 


“CLICK “it's Steam... “CLICK it's Dry 


Do PROFESSIONAL HOME PRESSING with the only iron recommended 


AND DESIGN 
ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


oS ENDORSED for its 
outstanding perform- 
ance in steam pressing 
all types of fabrics, 
general excellence in 
ease of use and speed 
of operation for all 


pressing in the home.” 


by experts. Do all your ironing faster and easier. The Universal 
Steam ‘n Dry [ron eliminates damp pressing cloths, irons most 
everything without dampening . . . switches from steam to dry with 
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in school and come home to teach seventh- 
grade subjects to Tinch at night! 

“What changed you?’ I asked. 

“Junior high is hard,’ he answered. “I 
must work there. Little grades are for babies.” 

So that was it! 

His change of attitude immediately brought 
results in good marks, not only in lessons 
but in conduct. He had outgrown “‘babyish” 
misbehavior. He won an honor certificate for 
“extracurricular activities,” and most impres- 
sive of all, at least to him, he was made a 
playground safety officer. Tinchy was adjust- 
ing to all sides of school life. 

In the meanwhile Tinch’s sense of security 
rose. It had received a boost from my sister, 
who gave a birthday dinner for her twin boys, 
Richie and Charlie, the same Charlie who 
“sot kicked out of the movie.” 

“We're just having the family and nobody 
else,” she said. 

“Then I cannot go,” Tinchy told me. 

“Why, of course you are going!”’ I said. 
“They expect you and have a surprise for 
you!” 

“No. She say only family. Nobody else.” 

“Well, youre family!” I cried. ““You are my 
boy and /’m family just as the twins are her 
boys and she’s part of the family.” 

“What is this!” he cried in amazement. 
“You mean it? I am really family?” He ca- 
pered with delight. ““Always I want brother,” 
he said. ““Now look! I have twin brothers! 
What you think of that?” 

Beginning with the second semester in the 
winter of °53, Tinchy did not require so much 
help in having his lessons read to him. 

“T read now for myself,’ he assured me. 
“You help me with only hard words.” 


How come, all of a sudden, you can read?” 
T asked. 

““Now this thing I will tell you. I have real 
home now unt I am family. Now I am happy. 
Now I will learn your English for you and 
now I will read.” 

There was the answer. Read he did, and 
write, too, although sometimes he was granted 
the privilege of taking his tests orally since his 
teachers acknowledged his grasp of subject 
matter and excused his spelling for a while. 
In that second semester, based on the regular 
six-week report cards, Tinchy made the 
academic honor roll three times in a row. He 
got his name in the paper for doing it, which 
amazed and thrilled him. 

So he did have an I.Q. after all! 

One of the most important points of 
Tinchy’s progress, to his way of thinking at 
least, was his appointment to be a playground 
safety officer. As badge of office, Tinchy wore 
a gorgeous blue-and-gold arm band. So proud 
was he of this band that he had no intention 
of wearing it only while on duty. On the first 
night he had it, he asked, “I want to know this 
one, ma’am. Ist O.K. I wear my arm band on 
my pajamas all night?” 

“Perfectly O.K. I believe it’s often done. I 
know Doktorr wore his to bed when he was 
your age.” 

“Then this one I will. I ju’t want to know.” 

Now came a lesson in democracy. 

Tinchy’s task was to see that everyone dis- 
mounted from his bike before entering the 
schoolgrounds, to prevent running over first- 
graders or crashing into other junior-highs. 
When Tinchy spotted a ninth-grader riding il- 
legally, he ordered him, too imperiously, to 
“Get off your bike!” 

The offender coolly rode on. 

“You get off! I give you ticket!” Tinchy 
warned, scribbling on his Traffic Violation 
Form No. 1. 

The boy rode back and tore the ticket up 
and flung the pieces on the grass. Tinchy 
yelled in rage, “I give you ’nother!”’ 

“You can’t give me a ticket,” said the boy. 
“Don’t you know who Iam?” 

A crowd had gathered and another boy 
said, ““That’s right, Andy. You can’t give him 
a ticket.” 

“Why I cannot give him ticket?” Tinchy de- 
manded. “He rrrride on school sidewalk. He 
will not stop when I say; so—ticket!” 

“But I’m a Student Government officer,” 
said the boy. 
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“T care not!” shrilled Young Europe. 
all are the same. Officer or not, in A 
you do wrong, you get ticket!” 

“Well, you can’t give me a ticket, and 
better not try it,” the officer boasted. 

“You can knock people down vith bi 
accident like anybody,” Tinchy argued, 
I will give you ticket. Here, take it!” 

Again it was torn up. 

““Now I go to Brrrrintzabal of this s¢ 
unt tell this thing.” 

“You do and I’ll beat your ears off.” 

“Beat them, then! I go.”’ And he mar 
indignantly into the principal’s office. 
“‘What’s the matter, Andy?” 
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» oken English it was explained. “Unt 
i in America ist nobody too grrrand to 
ket if he do wrrrong,” “Andy” 


are absolutely right and we’ll see that 
ics done,” the ““Brintzabal” assured him. 
4 Inference was called and the problem of 
e | privilege” discussed to Tinchy’s com- 
ie tisfaction. He had met democracy head 


i) irness to the ninth-grade politician it 


responsibility. He might have obeyed 
cpus cop if Tinchy had been less pomp- 
d imperious, but Tinch was so over- 
in his bossiness and self-importance 
spoke with an arrogance the ninth- 
4 could not accept, just as he had for- 
ipfrended when in office as librarian of 
hgrade. It was not the actual command 

tone of voice that made the ninth- 
d i evolt and made other boys back him 
‘tone of voice, the tone of voice! How 
ss his sound alone, far more than the 
1g of words, stirs up trouble or calms it 
n inchy, though right in principle, in- 
ad others by the unbearable Prussian 
wace of his commands. This was pointed 
{iim#in the same discussion session that 
daned unfair “special privilege.” 
‘interesting to see how Tinchy changed. 
ool opened the following Septem- 
d Tinch again took his post on the play- 
as safety officer, this time as an 
srader, he had trouble with a younger 
o would not obey safety rules. 


+ him four times to stop but he will not 

dne,” Tinch said. “I could give him four 

3 but I did not.” 

Vy?” I asked. 

| is new. Unt his father is a cop.” 

![ thought. Now he’s handing out special 

ive himself! So \ quizzed Tinch. “‘What’s 

ner being a cop got to do with it?” 

Vs one [ will tell you. His father is real 

¢aan unt I am school traffic cop. When I 
ime here, I think politzei shoot you 
eir guns if they want to. Now I see they 
ep kids from getting hurt in traffic or 
s someone else. Same, me. | am not to 
uys around ju’t because I am cop. I 

Jeep kids from hurting unt getting hurt. 

(his new kid does not understand. But 

Ther is the one to understand. That is 


> said that he was by no means devoid | 


his business! So I go to my friend, that cop, 
unt I say, “Your boy does not know play- 
ground traffic rules. I do not have good luck 
teaching him this thing, unt I think so you are 
a big cop unt you are his father unt better 
you make him know he must mind school 
cops so he will not get himself hurt. Your boy 
think I am just bossing him.’ So this big cop 
say, “Thank you. Good idea,’ unt he tell his 
kid unt now that kid mind me O.K. unt no 
fuss. I think four tickets would only make 
him mad unt he would then not mind, ju’t to 
tease me. But this way his father show him 
what is right unt then he do right. That thing is 
what I want, not ju’t to pass out tickets!” 


No true record of a boy would be complete 
without mention of girls. 

Tinchy liked girls and they liked him. 

“I think they be so pretty in all their color 
dresses,” he said, “‘unt I like their hair. Ist so 
soft unt shiny.” 

At this time I did not send Tinchy to danc- 
ing school, because he was much too unruly 
and unpredictable. I feared that, if encour- 
aged, sex might rear its temperamental head 
too soon and it would complicate matters so 
that I might not be able to manage him. He 
would have to grow a little better balanced 
before I dared to launch him in society. 

“Society”’ pivoted on the dancing class and 
he was left out. When he was in sixth grade 
one little girl, however, had invited him to 
go with her to a dancing-school party and he 
might have enjoyed it, but he was too shy to 
go even when she offered him fifty cents, her 
week’s allowance, to be her partner. He re- 
fused gruffly, insisting, “I nicht can go. I must 
stay home and work.” 

I fear his little friend pictured me as a very 
cruel stepmother to work a boy so hard he 
could not go to the ball! 

I would have let him go to the party, but he 
was not in the mood for it then. When he 
reached eighth grade I realized that the time 
had come for him to learn to dance, and he 
loved it! His attitude had been “girls be 
pretty but they are nuts.” When he reached 
junior high he did not call them “nuts” any 


more. 

Toward the end of the year he came home 
one afternoon and heard the same old ques- 
tion, “How was school today?” 

He answered, ‘“‘Fine. School was fine to- 
day.” Then he added, in his quaint English, 
“Today I was darling, ju’t darling all day.” 
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Juicy Florida grapefruit sections 
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“Good for you!” we laughed. 

“It makes me feel so good here in my 
stomach to be darling,” he said, rubbing his 
middle, ‘‘that I think beginning now, I will be 
darling all the time.” 

“That'll be grand!” we cheered, but he 
stopped us with upraised palm. 

“Wait, I not so sure. When I am darling too 
long, sometimes I get too tired.” 

“Well,”’ said Trotcha, “you don’t want to 
overdo.” 


It was in the spring of 1952 that the Scouts 
were told to prepare for the July, 1953, Na- 
tional Jamboree in California. 


ow.. Millions ot Americans 


“Tinchy’s got to go,” Doktorr insisted. 
“Best thing in the world for him. Show him 
America, that’s just what he needs. Sign him 
up right away.” 

So I “signed him up” and paid the fee to 
hold a place for him. He qualified because he 
rated high in camping, had excellent character 
recommendations by this time and further- 
more was within two badges of Eagle, the 
tiptop high-honor rank. 

“But I do not wish to go,” said Tinch. 

“Why not?” we howled. 

“T will tell you why. I do not know all the 
languages of all those countries between here 
unt Pacific Ocean. I speak New Jersey. I speak 


it waliwell now unt I understand it if spoke 
to me. Also, I understand Virginia, too, but 
of course I cannot speak that. But I do not 
know these other countries’ languages unt I 
do not know how California talks. I could 
not speak to them when I got there unt I could 
not understand what they say to me. I think 
so, | have too many languages anyway unt I 
rather stay home.” 

He could hardly believe that ‘‘all those 
countries” spoke English. ““You mean it? 
Well, well, well, my good goodness, America 
be funny place with only one language!” 

To clarify his idea of U.S. geography he 
now mailed a dollar and some box tops and 
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received miniature license plates of 
states. This and a cutout picture p 
the U.S.A. braced him for the trip. 

One of the features of this Scout tray 
was for the boys to work and earn as 
as possible of the $350 required for t 

I urged him, “We want you to go, 
You will see how big and beautiful A 
is. You will find that parts of it are 
beautiful as Germany, although you 
think so yet. We want you to kno 
United States. It’s a good place and 
place, and I hope you come back fro: 
trip willing to be an American citize 
you grow up.” 

Tinchy was doubtful about this, but 
willing to work and earn. That was soi 
he liked! He worked that summer 
lawns, and when winter came he shif 
shoveling snow. After a good night’s s 
he would hop out of bed early to clean 
before breakfast. He shoveled fast, I fe 
earn a fee before the snow could melt! 
times he earned as much as $5 before 
time to go to school. Always he shovel 
walks first and he would never take a 
for it. 

““No! No pay. Your father is dead 
will take care of your walks for you,” h 

He scrubbed and waxed linoleum for 
bors. He ran errands. Altogether he ¢€ 
over $100 and he saved generous gifts 
he had another $150. We filled in wi 
needed. He took his money and paid 
portantly, toward his trip. 

At last the great day came. His unij 
were marked and packed. His camer! 
treasures to swap were ready. A map 
United States which Trotcha had givel 
was folded up and ready for travel refe 
Then he confided in me. | 

“‘T must tell you something. I am not} 
in any boat under that big falls I see in 
Too dangerous. I will not go.” 

Why, Tinchy, all the Scouts will go} 

“I care not. Too dangerous. Unt I a 
swimming in Pacific. I do not knoy 
ocean.” His eyes held a mischievous | 
and he said, “I think so, maybe I am | 





strrrong as Pacific Ocean!” 

I laughed. “‘Now, Tinch, the Paci 
quieter than the Atlantic. That’s how i 
its name. Pacific means peaceful.” 

“Well, I am not taking any chance 
Unt I tell you another thing. This { 
Salt Lake I hear about. I am not goil 
thatthe ; 

*“But you can’t sink in it.” 

“T might get in unt Salt will not let 
out.” : 
“Tinch! How silly can you get?” 

“Go head. Be mad, then, you want to. 
I tell you something else unt you be ma 
I will not go near hot water yumping up ¢ 
ground. Unt I will not fool with live wild 
in that Yellow Park. I will not even get a 
bus to look at those bears unt I tell yo 
so you will know.” 





B.:. Tinchy, what’s the use of going i 
won’t do anything or look at anything 0 
trip?” | 

He laughed. “I will tell you the t 
ma’am. I am scared. J am chicken!” 

He laughed again. He was not har 
return of the Nick Willies, he was Si 
admitting that he was afraid of the Wild \ 

Trotcha reported that Tinch, in packin 
handbag, had put in his icon, the first t 
as one of the chief necessities with his te 
brush, pajamas, soap, towel, clean socks 
“one lone pair of mentally adjusted underpa 

Just as Tinchy turned to climb aboar¢ 
special train he said, ‘‘Good-by, ma’am. | 
tell you something. I am ju’t a little bit hy 
sick for you. I wish I will see you tomorrt 

“Never mind, Tinch, I’ll be here when 
get back,” I told him, ‘‘and Ill miss 
too, while you’re gone. But have a good 
and write !” 

“I will write every day,”’ he promised, 
couldn’t believe that possible. He kep| 
promise. I should have known he would||€ 
really wrote us every day. 

His card to Trotcha from Niagara 
“You know wat happed to me? States 4 
erment say I no can go in Canada wit 
paper.” 
































= next card, to me, reported mysteri- 
_ “J am happy in Canada.” 

s mystery was cleared up later. Our 
»y John had gone along as a Scout coun- 
| and he told us. It seems that when the 
were to cross over the border into 
aida, each boy was asked by customs 
Fails, “Where were you born?” 

| the query, Tinch spoke up. “In Latvia. 
)ussia has my country now unt I think so 
< ama Russian subject.” 

at sent the fat sizzling into the fire! There 
.d much consulting of officialdom while 
» d deal of telephoning went on. Probably 
s then and there it dawned on our Latvian 


per.” In this wide world he was a no- 
and belonged nowhere, and he knew it. 


sing a Scout and the trip proceeded. 
en came another card to Trotcha from 
ejrand Canyon: “You be right. Great 
4 n is buttifal buttifal buttifal’; and to 
> U.S.A. is O.K. Never I see such Buttifal 
Jore we knew it, Tinchy was due home 
-. I drove to town to meet his train. 
nag all the crowd he saw me, far down the 
7 station platform, and came racing to 
naimself violently into my arms, hugging 
issing me fervently. 

his shoulder, who should catch my 
=ut my friend, the scoutmaster, who two 
3 ago had told me, “I know you would 
\ embarrass a boy by kissing him in 
12!” I gave him a wink but put my full 
ion on Tinchy, who was telling me his 
tures. 




















w, ma’am, I will tell you something unt 
ill be glad. I go in boat to falls. I swim 
. I swim in Salt Lake. It is true you 
t sink. I sit on that water unt I read that 
Trotcha gave me to see where over the 
have traveled unt I see where I am on 
ake. True! You laugh? I watch hot 
yump up so high as house in Yellow 
nt I see wild bears unt I am not afraid! 
all over being chicken!”’ 

, Tinchy, that’s wonderful! That alone 
the price of the whole trip!” 

u want hear more?” 

e do.” 

‘Vell, I did not fight or fuss with any boy 
boree. If I feel mad coming, I keep my 
ap shut. How you like that?” 


ee ee ee ee ee 
. 
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In Devon, in Devon, the horses 
are showing! 

The saddle-bred stallions are 
racking high 

While the chestnut mare with 
her mane free-flowing 


Arches her neck and passes 
them by! 


Nicolette, Nicolette, 

How could my heart forget 
Devon and May? 

Pony and Thoroughbred, 
Hoofbeat and bobbing head, 


Red roan and bay? 


In Devon, in Devon, the horses 
are showing! 

The sleek eager hunters stand 
restless, and wait 

For the stirring sound of a clear 
horn blowing 

Them into the ring for the 
brush jump and gate! 

And out in the sunshine a 
gleaming black 

Reciting his leads to an 
adamant rein 


“T like it fine!” 

“Well, now, I tell you something else unt 
this be so funny you will laugh! I polish shoes 
now. I polish like mad!” 

I did laugh and it delighted him. 

“Scouts must have inspection every day,” 
he explained. ‘Shoes must shine, so’’—he 
shrugged his shoulders—‘I shine. Why not? 
But this thing I tell you now is funny. I spend 
all my money for Christmas presents out 
West. I have no more cash—so—I see boys do 
not like to shine shoes. I say ‘I will shine them 
for you, you pay me,’ I shine so many, I get so 
much money, listen’’—he shook the change in 
his pocket and laughed. “‘More in my wallet!”’ 

“Why wouldn’t you ever do it before?” I 
asked. 


Bretuse In Germany I must shine officers’ 
boots. High boots. I hate it! I shine, shine, 
shine unt if I do not rrrrub harrrd I am hit. 
One officer hit me with his belt. Buckle end. 
So. I say when I go to America never will I let 
anybody make me shine shoes again all my 
life.” 

“But you shine them now?” 

“Yes, but nobody make me,” he told me. “I 
do it myself. Unt now I shine my own shoes 
too. Look.” 

He put out first one brown toe and then the 
other. 

“Buttifal!”” I praised him. 

“So now I have seen America unt I have 
one more thing to tell you. America is so big, 
so safe, so buttifal. I look out car window unt 
I think yes, I will be citizen here unt get that 
paper when I be old enough because the way it 
is now, I am a man without a country. You 
like?” 

“Yes, I like!” 

“You want me go back to Latvia or you 
rather I keep here?” 

“Here!”’ I said. 

Then I laughed, remembering his old say- 
ing, and he laughed, too, as I answered: 

“T like, | keep!” 


So today, after four years in his Gentle 
House, there stands Andris, straight and tall; 
fifteen years old now and no longer displaced 
but very much at home; willing and glad at 
last to face life as a future citizen of the 
U.S.A. Whatever his career in America the 
Buttifal may be, it is sure and certain that it 
will be an honorable career, and—it won't be 
dull! END 


IN DEVON 


BY JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


Goes cantering down to the 
woods, and comes back 


With lilaes fallen into his mane. 


Nicolette, Nicolette, 

Merry and delicate, 

Lost to me now! 

What joy can Maytime bring 

To one remembering 

4 purple bough? 

In Devon, in Devon, the horses 
are showing! 

The fine-harness classes are 
rich to behold, 

And loud plays the band—but 
the daylight is going; 

And hard pound the hooves— 
but the breezes grow cold. 


The floodlights go up and the 
horses prance 


And See the bright chestnut? 
See her dance? 

And Devon, 

In Devon, 

The horses, the May! 


I break a cool blossom and walk 


away. 
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The Cocktail Veil ’54— interpretation by John Frederics 
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WMoisture-Shield “formula 
to heep underarms DRY! 


For sure protection, and for long-lasting protection, you 
can trust gentle, new Fresh Cream Deodorant. 


Fresh has a special ‘“Moisture-Shield’” formula. Tests in a 
leading university laboratory show that new Fresh has up to 
180% greater astringent action than other leading cream 
deodorants. It’s this astringent action that keeps your 


underarms dry. 


e Trust your loveliest clothes to Fresh. 

@ It’s fluffier! Never sticky or gritty. 

e Fresh is guaranteed not to lose its effectiveness — 
or your money back. 

© Be lovely to love always —use Fresh every day. 


Fresh is also manufactured and distributed in Canada. Fresh is a registered trademark of The Pharma-Craft Corporation 
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A baby’s personality is shaped from 
the start by the attitudes of his par- 
ents. Affection is as vital as calories. 


True Love 
‘Makes 


Them Grow 


One of the most fascinating facts of infancy is that a tiny baby, who can’t talk, 


sit, stand, or even hold his head steady, can still recognize love and respond to it. 


HE one thing that is vital in bringing up a 
child is good parents who love him truly. 
With such a start he can probably put up with 
some degree of poverty or other social disad- 
vantage. He can probably make the best of 
mediocre schooling. He will probably grow up 
with a good personality, capable of achieving in- 
dividual happiness and responsible citizenship. 
Such a stable person will have a good chance of 
picking an excellent wife and of getting along 
with her without benefit of marriage counseling. 
When their children come along, these parents 
will probably be able to do a good job without 
the help of child-study courses or psychiatrists. 
Yet a large percentage of our people are in- 
effectual or unhappy and they make everyone 
else miserable. There is too much cruelty and 
hatred and suspicion and fear. There are too 
many mentally ill people. The number of mar- 
riages that end in divorce suggests a disturbing 
degree of immaturity in the supposedly adult 
years. There are too many criminals. When in- 
dividual cases are studied carefully, we can usu- 
ally find clear causes, most often beginning in 
childhood, which theoretically could have been 
prevented if the means had been available. 

The baby is quite helpless for a good part of 
the first year, except for the workings of the or- 
gans inside his plump abdomen, the loud cry 
which he uses for any discomfort and a sucking 
mechanism that will almost take the skin off your 
finger. To me the most fascinating fact of in- 
fancy is that a baby a couple of months old, at a 


time when he can’t talk, stand, sit, reach with his 
hand or hold his head steady, still knows how to 
smile and does so delightedly when his mother 
greets him. He is clearly intended to love and to 
evoke love from the beginning. Even stuffy peo- 
ple fall into baby talk with him. 

Is this just sentimental talk? No. It is a fact 
that infants who have long been starved for com- 
pany and affection—for example, in coldhearted, 
understaffed institutions—wither in body and 
spirit. They lose all joy in doing things and see- 
ing people. At a year of age they may spend their 
days lying sadly on their backs, rolling their 
heads from side to side. If the neglect lasts too 
long, they grow up apathetic, unloving people. 
Love is as vital as calories. A baby’s personality 
is shaped from the start by the attitudes of his 
parents. Everything that can be done to help 
parents feel comfortable and loving will be bene- 
ficial to the baby; anything which makes them 
feel tense will be unfortunate. 

In his first year a baby acquires his basic sense 
of trust—trust in his parents’ loving ministrations, 
and through that, trust in himself. In the period 
from perhaps one to three years he gets his sense 
of independence. He learns to walk and he never 
stops walking. He explores, he feels the shape of 
things, he climbs, he shakes everything that isn’t 
nailed down, he tastes paper, specks of dust, the 
dog’s tail. 

He gradually goes longer distances from his 
mother, testing the world, testing and exercising 
his own skills. He is building self-confidence. 
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But he is not sailing off into space like a re- 
leased balloon. He is more like a man learning to 
swim by pushing himself backward from a dock 
but holding tightly to a rope with which he jerks 
himself in at the first twinge of anxiety. The bold 
explorer rushes crying for his mother when a 
stranger approaches too suddenly. This is the age 
when a mother complains that her baby cries 
whenever she leaves the room. 

When this underlying dependency is ignored, 
the results may be serious. A sensitive two-year- 


old who is left at a nursery school before he has | 


had time to learn to feel secure with the teacher 
may become much too frightened to go back. If 
the mother of such a child leaves him for several 
weeks in the care of an unfamiliar substitute, he 
may become so frantically dependent when she 
returns that he cannot let her out of his sight and 
cries in terror when put to bed. The one- to two- 
year-old is not only acquiring a general sense of 
freedom and independence—he is finding the 
exact degree to which he wants to be separate 
from and close to his mother. 

He becomes arbitrary about his food likes 
and dislikes. He takes a personal and posses- 
sive interest in his bowel movement; he makes 
a big issue of it if someone else tries to inter- 
fere too bossily in this private matter. He learns 
to say “no” not only when it is something he 
doesn’t want to do but when it is something he 
does want to do. 

The child between one and three is particularly 
vulnerable to the attitudes of his parents. If he 
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is regularly shamed for his accidents in the 
general and in the sanitary sense, he acquires 
a sense of shame and unworthiness. If he 
is excessively dominated, he becomes defiant 
or submissive. If he is constantly warned 
that the parent will no longer love him unless 
he behaves differently, his whole person- 
ality will be poisoned with uneasiness and 
antagonism. 

By the age of three or four the child can 
afford to fuss less about his independent rights 
and can turn more positively to people and 
ideas. He is enthusiastic about the people he 
loves and the things they do. He is curious and 
intensely creative. Each new experience fires 


his imagination and he feels he must re-create 
the drama, with himself playing a major role. 
His emotional closeness to people makes him 
experience both their triumphs and their in- 
juries. 

The boy becomes increasingly aware that his 
destiny is to become manly, in the pattern of his 
father and other admired males. He plays at 
driving cars, shooting guns, building sky- 
scrapers, going to work. The girl who is dé- 
voted to her mother takes joy in turning to 
doll care and other feminine duties. 

As the boy comes to identify himself with 
his father and the man, he also takes a more 
romantic view of his mother and is apt to in- 


sist when three or four that he will marry her 
someday. Though this arouses some feeling of 
rivalry with his old man, it does not seriously 
impair their good relationship when the father 
is both manly and loving. In fact, it seems to 
help the boy learn to enjoy rather than fear 
competition. But if the father has been uncom- 
fortable with his son all along and the small 
boy has been insecure, too tightly tied to his 
mother, the competitive situation may be 
painful for him. When such attitudes become 
crystallized, they contribute to many neuroses 
in later life and impair the growing boy’s 
capacity to compete in the world of men and 
to become an adequate father in his turn. 
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Toddlertown skippers 


Colorful Carter cottons cruise sweetly 
through sudsing .. . stay gift-sweet 
without ironing. Easy-on Jiffon® 
necks make dressing a breeze... 
Nevabind® underarms won’t 


chafe or bind! Treat your crew 


to smooth and pretty sailing , 


knits. They’re Carter-Set 
... will not shrink 
out of fit. 


Starting clockwise 


with the captain 


NEVABIND GOWN. Snap- 
fastened at front, with new 
Handy-Cuffs, tie bottom. 3—6 mos. 
Rosebud print. $1.75. Baby pastels. $1.50. 


TOPPER SET. Snap-fastened jacket and 


plasticized pant. Nevabind sleeve. White 

stripes on red, blue, green or yellow. 6 mos.— 

1% yrs. $2.75, 

ONE-PIECE. SUN SUIT with adjustable snap- 
fastened shoulder strap. Elasticized legs. Blue, 
grey, red, yellow. 6 mos.—4 yrs. $1.50. 

RAGLAN JACKET. Snap-fastened front closing. Ribbed 
collar and cuffs. Blue, grey, red, yellow. 6 mos.— 

4 yrs. $1.50. 

JIFFON-NEVABIND SHIRT with water-repellent Diapenda ®) 
tapes. White. 3 mos.—3 yrs. Pastels. 6 mos.— 
1% yrs. About 79¢. 


GIRLS' ONE-PIECE SUN SUIT. Smocked bodice—gently elasti- 


cized at back. Elasticized legs have 


ruffle trim. Green, lilac, pink, 
yellow. 6 mos.—4 yrs. $1.50. 


The William Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass. 
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LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


Similarly, the little girl who has neve 
along easily with her mother may, in 
period, become more hostile to her and | 
to her father, not only to adore him roms 
cally but to pattérn herself after him. 
whose attachments and ideals becom 
in this manner are apt to have trouble 
stable marriages and find little satisfe 
rearing children of their own. 

When we add these first three phase 
childhood together, the all-important con 
denominator*is, of course, the parents—¢ 
parents, truly loving parents. You know wi 
say truly loving. I mean not only lots of | 
but the well-rounded, easygoing kind of ]} 
There are also lopsided varieties. 

In the period from about six to twel 
the child is no longer satisfied with” 
believe grown-up activities. He finds it an 
greater challenge to try to act like the o 0 
boys he sees. He wants to dress like them, | 
his hair cut like them, use the word “ain 
they do. He deliberately turns sloppy n 
table manners and in his personal appear ra 
He says, “So what!’ When he is out in 
world of school or the neighborhood, hei 
the lookout for opinions of other author 
to use to provoke arguments with his Pare 
He wants to prove them wrohg, not so 
for their good as for his own: Jjustificatior 

As he strives to become independent 7 
parents’ supervision, the child feels et ¢ 
{ pulsion to be more conscientious as a i 
vidual. He enjoys rules, and turns ‘ais 
that are all rules and strictness, like hops 1 
and mumblety-peg. His conscience is worl 
overtime—it even makes him step over crs 
in the sidewalk. 

Let no one be misled by all this into 
that the child is really ready for emancipat 
Underneath, he still looks to his a 
his basic security. Nevertheless, he is certs 
ready to be influenced strongly by the sch 
the church, the Scouts, especially in mattel 
group standards, social acceptance a nd 
sponsibility to the group. . ‘| 

In adolescence the boy or girl, with 
most new body and new feelings, m 
himself all over again. His “grown-up 
brings out his rivalry with his parents 
side of him aspires toward an idealized 
turity. Tht other side, frightened by his ij 
perience, clings to childhood dependence. 
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loudly protests that it is the parents whe 
not trust him or'let him grow up. Frien 
and “‘crushes”’ have a new importance and 
tensity.) Ajaee ‘ 


Miaxy educators and others who work } 
adolescents feel that our society has done| 
to solve the needs of this age group, ever 
the theoretical basis, than it has the n 
other ages. Anthropologists who have # 
how the adolescent is helped to find a pI 
place in the adult community in many 0 
parts of the world also think so. With} 
justified belief in education, we keep them 
pils at least until the age of sixteen or eigh 
years. Usually, however, we do this ina fash 
that denies them an adequate sense of ace 
ance into the grown-up world and of dign 
participation in it. They are forced to ¢ 
solidate with one another instead of wi 
The more exaggerated manners of the bok 
soxers, the zoot-suiters and the Joe Coll 
are not harmful in themselves, but they she 
be reproaches to us that we have divertet 
much energy and desire to belong away f 
valuable channels. 

There are no good reasons, aside from 
immense inertia of our institutions and 
toms, why we cannot improve this situat 
Emotional disturbances are  unfortul 
enough at any stage of life. In adoleseé 
there is a greater likelihood that they wil 
“acted out’ in antisocial, delinquent beha 
This not only pushes the child outside the | 
at an age when acceptance by the group is 
ticularly vital, but, often embroils him in 
undiscriminating processes of the police, 
courts and ‘corrective institutions. ‘ 

Good parents do not try to possess the¢ 
or to keep him a babyish plaything, or to f¢ 
him to act out their ambitions. They res 
the child as a person and enjoy seeing his 
tentialities unfold. Parents who truly lovet 
children go further and consider them not 
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their own, but as held in trust for the com- 
munity. 

There are, of course, many difficulties in be- 
ing a good parent. First, there is the anxiety 
which so many feel, especially when faced 
with caring for their first child. One root of 
this is inexperience. In simpler societies, girls 
and boys take care of their younger brothers 
and sisters from early childhood right through 
adolescence. There is never a chance to forget 
how to hold a baby’s head, what to feed him, 
how to make him behave. 

Our respect for scientific authority has also 
created anxiety in that it has robbed young 
parents of a natural confidence in their ability 
to take care of their children and made them 
vulnerable to every shift of scientific discovery 
and opinion. In simpler days parents never 
doubted that they knew what was right. Now 
they must ask, ‘“‘What’s the latest theory?” 
Anyone who works with parents finds mothers 


who are resentful, either frankly or covertly, of 
their role as housekeeper and child rearer. One 
reason may be rivalry with a brother or an- 
tagonism toward mother developed in early 
childhood. Another factor may be that most 
of our schools, from kindergarten through col- 
lege, focus so largely on the world outside the 
home (commerce, science, technology, the arts, 
communication, politics) that it is difficult for a 
girl not to get the idea that the only contribu- 
tion the world respects is in those fields. For 
boys, too, the schools neglect out of all pro- 
portion the importance and satisfaction of hu- 
man relations of family living, of rearing fine 
children. We must find ways in the home and 
new educational methods that will keep alive 
the delight in children usually present in child- 
hood, and to bring the boy and girl to adult- 
hood with the feeling that there is no more im- 
portant, honorable and soul-satisfying job 
than having and caring for children. 


RED’ CARPET FOR MAMIE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 


untidy wisps as a Texas norther whipped it. 
Her smart velvet hat was a sodden wreck; her 
voice a croak except when it rose to a shrill 
scream as Peacock scored. Had she stopped to 
think about herself she would have been horri- 
fied by her appearance, though blue eyes bril- 
liant with excitement and flushed, rain-wet 
cheeks were hardly unbecoming. But self was 
clean forgotten as she triumphantly cheered 
Peacock—cheered ‘“‘Ike’s boys”’ to victory. 

Mamie told herself it was because Peacock 
was such a game little school. 

Things began to get serious around Christ- 
mastime. To Ike, who had never had any 
money at all, a second lieutenant’s pay—less 
than $150 a month—was riches. He was by 
habit frugal with himself, but nothing he could 
afford was too fine for Mamie and her family. 
On her nineteenth birthday, November 14, 
Ike was asked to the family dinner—so far 
had he moved in a month. He arrived with the 
biggest box of candy he could find. At Christ- 
mas he really outdid himself. Mrs. Doud, 
Buster and Mike each got a fine silver com- 
pact on a chain. For Mamie there was a heart- 
shaped silver jewel case 
beautifully wrought. It was 
so handsome that it looks 
appropriate on Mamie’s 
dressing table in the White 
House. 

So far Mamie had been 
drifting happily on the ris- 
ing tide of her affection for 
Ike. Meanwhile her other 
beaux, seeing what everyone 
but Mamie saw, began to slide away. They 
had a few disgruntled remarks to make to the 
effect that “Brass buttons always get them,” 
and a pointed reminder that San Antonio was 
known as “the mother-in-law of the Army,” 
because so many girls married into the service. 

Brass buttons had nothing to do with it, 
Mamie knew. Her feeling for [ke went far be- 
yond externals. It was compounded of such 
things as delight in his conversation and home- 
spun humor, admiration for him as a person 
and strong physical attraction; all of which 
added up to a warm happy feeling of com- 
pleteness when they were together. Still she 
put off the moment of decision. It was so nice 
to drift. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doud finally woke Mamie 
from her pleasant daze. They were watchful, 
anxious as ever devoted parents are. On the 
one hand, they were extremely fond of Ike. 
Certainly he was the finest young man who 
had ever paid attention to Mamie. There was 
no question about the strength of his feeling 
for her: he was transparently, chivalrously, 
totally in love. Shrewd businessman though he 
was, Mr. Doud took due cognizance of that. 
So genuine and deep an emotion was no light 
weight in the balance. On the other hand— 
there were so many things on the other hand. 

That Ike came of very plain people was the 
least of these—the Douds were no snobs. 
That he had no money, and never would make 
any in the Army, was not a controlling factor, 
but it touched the scale; for who could tell if 
Mamie, who had butterflied it so gaily in 


of men. 
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Man is not the creature of 
circumstances. 
stances are the creatures 
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lovely clothes and luxury, could stand the 
grind of comparative poverty? Knowing their 
daughter, the Douds thought she had the stuff 
it took. But if she did not, it would be pitiful 
to watch her break; it would be unfair to Ike. 

Worst of all in the Douds’ reckoning was 
that Ike was an Army man. That meant that 
Mamie would never have a home of her own. 
There would never be a friendly Lafayette 
Street where she could make a place for her- 
self and know the security of permanence 
among old friends. They envisioned, truly 
enough, the long succession of starkly ade- 
quate Army quarters and run-down rented 
houses, the many moving days, the anxieties 
of raising children on the run, the boredom of 
those small, introverted communities of Army 
posts; the lonely months when Army wives 
must wait and worry. 

Reviewing the serenity and happiness of 
their own lives together, the Douds could not 
wish such a life for Mamie. Yet could they 
choose for her? In the end they decided they 
could not. Instead they paid her the highest 
compliment parents can offer their child. They 
put it up to her. 

Inalong talk with Mamie, 
Mr. Doud painted the pic- 
ture as black as he could. 
She listened thoughtfully. 
For all her gaiety and fri- 
volity, Mamie had the 
strength of character to face 
facts. She knew now that 
she loved Ike. The question 
was would she be good for 
him, would she be able to help him in his 
chosen career? She was no coward, but she 
was afraid—that she might fail him. 

Mr. Doud had one more point to make. 
“We may be drawn into this war in Europe,” 
he said. ‘‘In which case Ike will be among the 
first to go. He may come back wounded, ut- 
terly shattered; he may not come back at all. 
You must think of that, too, Mamie.” 

Strange though it may seem to a generation 
who have watched their soldier husbands and 
sons go off to three wars, Mamie had not 
thought of that. The war in Europe, incredible 
and terrible, seemed a million miles away from 
Texas. 

“Do you think we will have to fight, Pooh- 
Bah?” she asked. 

“Not even the President knows that,” her 
father answered. “He is trying with all his 
strength of will and soul to keep us out, but 
events may be too much for him.” 

It was then that Mamie knew that she must 
marry Ike. Thus if he went to war she would 
somehow find the strength for waiting. The 
one unbearable thing would be never to have 
called him her own. Her qualms about her 
capabilities as an Army wife were stilled by 
that decision. She could do the necessary 
things because she must. 

“T will make him a good wife,” she said. 

It was the real beginning of maturity. 


Circum- 


—DISRAELI 


Mamie made her decision in January, 1916, 
but Ike did not hear the good news until 
Valentine’s Day, which was the next time he 
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proposed. It was the most wonderful day of 
his life. It still is. 

Mamie’s first engagement ring was her own 
class ring with their initials engraved inside; 
this for secrecy. A little later he gave her a 
round cluster of small diamonds. 

The die cast, Mamie was as anxious to be 
married as she had been evasive in reaching a 
decision. She became acutely aware of the 
country’s glacial drift toward war. Mamie 
read the papers with intense concentration, 
desperately trying to forecast the future. 

No matter how much they like the man of 
her choice, parents are always anxious for 
their daughter to wait awhile; to make sure. 


The Douds were no exception. However, 


Mamie could not wait. The terrible urgency of 


the times pressed upon her. Mr. Doud was 
firmly for a year’s engagement; but Mrs. Doud 
understood her daughter’s heart. Of course 
Mike and Buster were on her side. Victorian 
father or.no, Pooh-Bah could not withstand 
the pressure of all his women. 

Mamie did not care how she was married 
so long as it was quickly. Mrs. Doud held firm 
for a real wedding. ‘‘It will be only once for 
you, | know, Mamie,” she said. “So we had 
better do it right.” 

As the early spring flushed the fields around 
San Antonio and set the flowers rioting in all 
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its gardens, the Douds prepared to return to 
Denver, There was so much to do before the 
date, which was to be July 1, 1916. 


There was consternation in Denver when 
the news of Mamie’s engagement reached 
town. Ex-beaux mourned in the houses of their 
second-best girls, who consoled them a mite 
gleefully. Though long faces were the fashion 
among the gentlemen, the greatest dismay was, 
unexpectedly, among Mrs. Doud’s—and 
Mamie’s—older friends. They thought she was 
plumb crazy. 

The reason for their chagrin lay in the almost 
forgotten mores of the last days of American 
serenity. During the long peace the profession 
of soldiering had fallen into disrepute. There 
was some reason for this, since Americans had 
wishfully come to think of war as an anachro- 
nistic relic of the barbarous past. Also, in our 
small peacetime Army under the stultifying 
rule of seniority an officer did not have to be 
brilliant to rise in his profession; he just had to 
live long enough and be careful to do nothing. 
Even many of America’s favorite military 
heroes—Washington, Jackson, and more re- 
cently Theodore Roosevelt—had been gifted 
amateurs. Thus Americans, especially in the 
Western states, were 
suspicious of anyone 
who chose the profes- 
sion of arms. 

In that tradition 
lived the ladies of La- 
fayette Street. For 
once they were all of 
one mind. “An Army 
man!” they said. “A 
nobody from Kan- 

. He’s called Ike 
something or other. . 
An outlandish 
name. . Why did 
Mamie pick him?... 
No money... no posi- 
tion. . . not even a 
home. ... Always bat- 
ted about from pillar 
CONPOSts eae 

That last was true, 
though they may be 
excused for not fore- 
seeing that the last 
post would have such 
stately pillars. 

They were not mali- 
ciouseven though they 
may have enjoyed the 
chance ‘to gossip and 


the inevitable human satisfaction of watching - 


others make an error. They really loved 
Mamie, because, by unanimous testimony, she 
had always been thoughtful and sweet to 
them; because she gave them that ultimate, 
rare tribute from youth to age of really liking 
them. So their dismay was genuine; their 
anxiety truly felt. Of course they had not yet 
met Ike. 


H. came to Denver on leave in May. Mrs. 
Askling, sitting with Mrs. Bird on the latter’s 
front porch, saw a husky figure in a tightly 
belted uniform and a brown, visored cap with 
gold insigne swing casually off the Eleventh 
Avenue car, and march down the street look- 
ing up at the house numbers. They quivered 
like pointing bird dogs. 

The next day Mamie, anxious to show Ike 
off, brought him to tea at the Birds’. It had 
turned warm, and they sat on the front porch 
with its brown linen swing, green wicker furni- 
ture and the tasty potted plant. Young Edward 
Bird was there, and his small friend, John 
Askling. The two boys glowered at this strange 
man called Ike who had come to take their 
adored Mamie away. 

However, Mrs. Bird was charmed. All her 
prejudices against the Army melted away in 
the warmth of Ike’s smile. When they had gone 
she pronounced the edict that stilled the wag- 
ging tongues if not the doubts of Denver: “If 
Mamie Doud selects him, I would back her 
choice. Mamie knows what she is doing.” 

To set the final seal of her approval on the 
marriage, Mrs. Bird gave a card party in 
Mamie’s honor. The round table in the dining 
room was splendid with fine silver and spar- 
kling cut glass on an exquisite lace tablecloth 
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which Mrs. Bird had made herself. Th! 
ot deviled-ham and egg-with-may. 
sandwiches were cut in the shapes 0 
spades, clubs and diamonds. The inc 
fruit salads of white grapes and banan 
covered with marshmallows, sprinkle 
nuts, all mixed up in whipped crea 
topped by a maraschino cherry. Des 
sisted of a rich. array of cakes of Mrs 
own baking. 

Virtually all the ladies of Lafayette 
its environs and purlieus were therd 
played a game, now lost to history bu 
appropriate for the occasion, called 1 
euchre. 


E isennower always has luck will ¢ 
weather. On D day, the storm abated 
time to allow his troops to land throy 
roaring surf, and scale the cliffs at 
Beach. In the Battle of the Bulge, thes 
through the dense clouds and fog at t 
chological moment to allow the Alliec 
smash the German Panzers while t 
above Bastogne blossomed in gaily 
parachutes carrying the supplies that 
beleaguered garrison. The occa 
inauguration as President of the Unite 
was a lovely A 
set in the 


some trop 
forms Ike ha¢ 
when he th 
was going to { 
ippines came 
starched and 
white, brass || 
gleaming, tr 
pressed to a | 
edge. On his sh 
straps gleamec 
ver bars of a fit 
tenant—he ha) 
promoted that 
arrived at the | 
too early for 
mony. As het 
nervously fror 
to foot while | 
dressed upstaij 
Doud said, “Fd 
en’s sake, Ike, 
easy and sit ¢ 

eo canta h 

“Why not?” 

His broad grin momentarily erased tl 
ried frown. ‘“‘Spoil the crease in my 

In her room, with the familiar bir 
maple furniture suddenly become as str 
though she had already gone away, 
carefully pulled her wedding dress of 
net trimmed with Chantilly lace over ne 
Mrs. Doud eased it down while Bus 
Mike hovered bright-eyed with exci 
Downstairs the rustle of arrivals and t 
mishmash of conversation were punctu 
a ping, ping, twang and a ripple of scale 
harpist on the landing tuned her instt 

Mamie’s nerves were as tight as|& 
string. It was not that she was suffer|| i 
usual bridal doubts about marrying ol 
she was as sure then as always—it wi 
that she wanted everything to be perfec}! 
laughter booming through the floor 
stroked her nerves like a soothing hé}. 
guess we’re ready, momma,” she said.||_ 

As Mamie came down the stairs c/jf! 
her bouquet of Cecile Brunner roses atl 
of the valley, the faces of all the peop 
turned up at her. The house seemed cr 
but there were really not many there, iy 
ily and their closest friends. Pooh-Bah, 
very solemn and distinguished in his fr 
and high winged collar, was ‘andi 
foot of the stairs. Beyond she could 
parlor fireplace, banked with pink glad 
was waiting there. She went toward hi 
ing happily... . 

More people came in for the recepti 
the wedding. Mamie and Ike receive 
standing on the Red Carpet at the to 
stoop. It was very gay, with people spi 
the veranda and all over the lawn. The 
tunes of the harp seemed just the right || 
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Creole Barbecue 
Sauce 

Polonaise Sauce 

Clear Lemon Sauce 

d Butter Sauce Chocolate Cream 

Shrimp Sauce Sauce 

Fluffy Hard Sauce 


FREE! BUTTER-RICH 
SAUCE RECIPES 


nt to enhance your reputation as a good 
wk? Send for the 10 delicious sauce rec- 
ils listed above. (Types for seafood, meat, 
| iltry, vegetables, and desserts.) And be 
I. you use top-quality Meadow Gold But- 
tin each. It’s the churned-fresh butter 
1 keeps its delicate flavor and aroma, even 
ihe melting point. A must in fine sauce 
a ery! Why not try this spécial Hollan- 
ase sauce over broccoli tonight? 


| S 
| Recipe for 


jupreme Hollandaise Sauce 


4cup Meadow Gold Butter 

_ Meadow Gold egg yolks, well beaten 
4 teaspoon salt 

_ Jash of white pepper 

_ tablespoon lemon juice 


m Butter Sauce 














: felt butter in top of double boiler. Beat 
_ gg yolks with egg beater or electric mixer 
ow speed) adding butter gradually. Cook 
_ adouble boiler over hot, not boiling, water 
- ntil thickened, stirring constantly. (It’s 
oiling water that causes separation.) Re- 
aoye from heat and stir in salt, pepper and 
mon juice. Serve immediately or cool and 
e-heat over hot, not boiling, water. Note: 
sauce should separate, beat in 2 tbsp. 
oiling water, drop by drop. Serves 4. 


| Shiny aluminum foil wraps each 
‘juarter pound of Meadow Gold to keep 
it fresh ’til the second you serve it. 
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paniment for a summer wedding. However, 
there was a dissonant diversion as Mamie’s 
small boy friends, Bob Baker, Ed Bird and 
John Askling, put on a sort of shivaree by 
marching through the alley beating tin dish- 
pans. 

Soon it was time to cut the cake. The dining 
room was crowded now, with people sipping 
punch or coffee, and eating little sandwiches 
and ice cream. Almost time to change for go- 
ing away. 


They were ready to go, coming down the 
stairs. In the hall, mobbed and kissed. The 
Red Carpet was a path ahead to the Packard 
twin-six waiting at the curb with Lucius at 
the wheel. 

Mamie hugged all her family. Then she was 
running to the car in a shower of rice; jumping 
in. Ike thumped down on the seat beside her. 
Lucius roared the motor and they started with 
a jerk. 

So they drove away on the first lap of the 
long, incredible road they would travel to- 
gether. 

A Denver matron, standing a little tearful 
on the steps, summed up the sentiments of the 
irreconcilables in a_ valedictory mutter: 
“There goes Mamie. And she could have mar- 
ried anybody in Denver!” 

Because of the tension on the Mexican Bor- 
der, and the rising peril of war with Germany, 
Ike had only ten days’ leave. He and Mamie 
spent a two-day honeymoon at Eldorado 
Springs in the mountains west of Denver. 
Then they took a train for Abilene, Kansas. 

As the Union Pacific train rattled down the 
long slope of the plains, Mamie was more 
nervous than ever again in her life. The ordeal 
of entertaining kings, queens, prime ministers, 
famous generals, or facing the roaring mobs 
of Election Eve, was never so great as the 
prospect of meeting Ike’s parents. For Mamie 
knew how close were Ike’s family ties, and she 
felt that the success of her marriage depended 
on making the Eisenhowers like her. It was the 
first strait test of whether or not she could 
make Ike a good wife. 

The hour could not have been worse. They 
were due at Abilene at 4 a.m. As the train 
jerked out of the station at Salina, on the last 
lap, Mamie wondered how anybody could be 
friendly at that hour. The other people in the 
car, trying to sleep or moodily staring at noth- 
ing, looked wan and sweaty under the dim 
yellow bulbs. She felt as grimy as they looked, 
drained of vitality, yet as jumpy as a cat ina 
thunderstorm. She almost screamed as the 
brakes went on and the conductor opened the 
door in a shower of cinders to shout raucously, 
**Abil-e-e-e-en!” 

The station was dimand deserted. Ike gaveall 
but one of their bags to the sleepy telegraph 
operator and took Mamie’s arm. “We've got 
to walk,” he said gaily. “It ain’t far.” 

They trudged up an empty street lined by 
rickety stores and warehouses, then crossed 
the tracks. Ike pointed to a dark mass with a 
high chimney sticking up among the stars. 
“That’s the creamery where dad works,” he 
said. ‘‘He’s chief superintendent now.” 


Nae street was wide and very dark under the 
maples. A sputtering gas lamp made a pool of 
bluish light at the corner. Ike turned her left 
and marched confidently along in total dark- 
ness. 

“There’s a light. 
triumphantly. 

Sure enough, Mamie saw a pinpoint of light 
ahead. Ike walked so fast that she was almost 
running to keep up. They hurried across a 
little lawn, and Mamie smelled the heavy sweet- 
ness of honeysuckle. Reaching ahead of her, 
Ike pushed the side door open, and she stum- 
bled into a little room crowded with pleas- 
antly worn furniture bathed in the yellow light 
of a kerosene lamp. 

Quite suddenly it was not hard or frighten- 
ing at all. Ike’s mother, looking just like her 
picture, with big blue eyes and hair piled up on 
her head under a little mobcap, was hugging 
her. David Eisenhower kissed her lightly on 
the cheek and squeezed her hand. They 
wanted to be friendly just as much as she did. 
Mamie knew suddenly it was all right. 

Mrs. Eisenhower had coffee going on the 
stove. They sat around the kitchen table talk- 


They’re up!”” he shouted 








ing like one family that has just been re- 
united. Only Ike’s father was silent, but when 
Mamie looked at him she won his shy, sweet 
smile. 

Then Ike’s young brothers, Earl and Milton, 
sleep-tousled in pajamas, peeked in the door. 
“Come on in and meet Mamie!” Ike boomed. 

Slowly and very shyly they came up to shake 
hands. Mamie jumped up and gave them both 
her hands. “‘Now I’ve got some brothers like I 
always wanted!” she said. 

They did not get any sleep at all. The neigh- 
bors were invited for a formal wedding break- 
fast at nine o’clock. David Eisenhower pro- 
vided small corsages for Mamie and Ida. The 
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people all came wearing their best Sunday 
clothes and their party manners. The formality 
lasted just about fifteen minutes. Then it broke 
down under Ike’s high spirits, and Mamie’s 
warm delight in meeting her husband’s folks. 

It was none of your niminy-piminy break- 
fasts. Scrambled eggs, and ham grown and 
cured on the Eisenhowers’ little farm. Piles of 
golden griddlecakes. Steaks for those who 
wanted them. Thick yellow cream for the 
home-grown peaches, and country butter for 
the hot biscuits. Mamie, who always ate 
heartily, stuffed herself to Ida Eisenhower’s 
great delight. A girl with an appetite like that 
must be all right. 
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In Kansas in the summertime you must ex- 
pect thunderstorms, maybe even a cyclone. A 
humdinger brewed up between Ike and Mamie 
before they had been married a week. The first 
small thunderhead showed above the horizon 
when Ike announced that he thought he’d 
walk downtown and look up some of the boys. 
Mamie did not think too much of being left all 
afternoon in the hot little house; but she sup- 
posed men, even Ike, had to have some free- 
dom. He promised, “I won’t be long, honey.” 

It was an endless afternoon, under the heavy 
blanket of Kansas heat, so different from the 
crisp air of Denver. Mamie tried sitting in the 
parlor; that was insufferable. The kitchen with 
its coal stove was next door to Devil’s Island. 
Finally she went up and lay on her bed in a 
pool of perspiration. She heard the boys come 
in. David Eisenhower returned from work. 
She got up and went downstairs. It would be 
cooler on the porch and she could see Ike 
coming. 

Six o’clock was suppertime. Ike still was not 
home. Quite frantic, Mamie turned to Ida for 
comfort and support. 

Ida was annoyingly philosophical. “I expect 
he’s down to Joner Callahan’s playing a little 
poker,” she said. 

“Have they got a phone?’ Mamie de- 
manded. 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t call.” 

“T would!” said Mamie, eyes flashing. 

She got Ike easily. Mad as she was, it was a 
relief to hear his voice. Then what he said 
made her even madder. 

It seemed he was sorry, but he was behind 
and couldn’t leave for a while. Mamie would 
not take such nonsense. He was to come back 
this minute! 

Ike was very patient. “You don’t under- 
stand, honey. I can’t quit now. I’m loser.” 

‘Come now or don’t bother to come at 
all,’ Mamie yelled, and banged down the re- 
ceiver. ““That will fetch him,” she said a little 
smugly. 

“Don’t get too upset if it doesn’t,” Ida sug- 
gested. 


L. was past two o’clock when Ike finally 
came in. He tiptoed upstairs and opened the 
door of his room. “‘It took a while longer than 
I thought, but ———”’ he began amiably. Be- 
hind him the door was slammed with a crash 
that shook the little house. 

Just what happened in the guest bedroom 
after that, nobody knows but Ike and Mamie, 
and they won’t tell. But according to the signs 
and symptoms observed by the rest of the 
family, it must have been a battle royal. The 
principals admit that it was the worst fight 
they ever had. 

Like those, perhaps less violent, Kansas 
storms, it cleared the air. Ike was much too 
kind a person callously to cause distress to 
anybody, let alone a person he loved so dearly. 
He learned about women that night—the 
fundamental facts that a small thing may hurt 
them more than a great one; and that while 
you can be firm with a wife, maybe even a 
mite selfish, you can’t be casual. 

Mamie also learned a few things that she 
never forgot. She had the kind of sense that 
could be realistic even with herself. She ad- 
mitted to herself that she was ‘‘a spoiled 
brat’’—spoiled not so much by her parents, 
though they had given her a wonderful life, as 
by her beaux, who like male sweet Alices had 
trembled with fear at her frown. A husband, 
she learned, at least this Ike, could not be 
bullied. She always says that was when she 
made up her mind that her husband was the 
head of the house. In her heart she was glad. 

So the Battle of Abilene was one of those 
rare encounters in which both sides gain some- 
thing. Certainly it is a fortunate marriage 
when the first fight is the worst. 


Army life was not so bad as people said, 
Mamie decided in those first months at Fort 
Sam. It is true that their quarters were pretty 
cramped. Ike was the junior officer on the 
post; as such he rated two bare rooms and a 
bath. There was only one closet. The furniture, 
according to Mamie, was “‘horrible’’: some old 
Government chairs with leather seats that Ike 
managed to borrow, and a kitchen table. 

But Mamie had a walnut bedroom suite and 
some nice wedding presents, including an ex- 
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arsa month. Most important of all 
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e on any place she inhabited. No 
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hey were comfortable, and the win- 
dd out on the fine green lawns of the 

































) have been head of the house, but 
¥s Secretary of the Treasury. On the 
yf their first month together, Ike 
#r his pay check to her. That was the 
) followed always; nor ever ques- 
t she did with the money. He hated 
and even tried to make Mamie buy 
1 She was willing to get shirts, neck- 
wear and handkerchiefs, but at one 
h evolted. ““You’ve got to buy your 
I can’t try on trousers for you.” 
,y Mamie managed their finances 
that Pooh-Bah had taught her well. 
r ll their lives did she get into debt, 
jmetimes by the end of the month 
lance was down to two figures—on 
j, sidé of the decimal point. 
sy enough at first. Ike’s promotion 
Jitenant raised his pay to $161.67 a 
seemed like riches to them, and, in- 
“s many years before they again had 
tra cash to spend. This was because 
wjead was extremely low. Ike had all 
uniforms. Mamie had her trous- 
was no rent to pay, and they could 
‘officers’ mess for thirty dollars a 


re, however, serious disadvantages ; 
le, the little red ants that met 
the very threshold of her married 
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Tuts noisy table nuisance that sounds like a broken 
threshing machine when it eats is a Chomper. It 
chews its food with its mouth open and smacks its 
lips so that you would almost think it was fighting 
its dinner instead of eating it. Eating is much more 
pleasant for everybody if there are no Chompers 


around. 
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The Eisenhowers each had bought an enor- 
mous, old-fashioned wardrobe trunk—Ike 
still uses his. As the trunks were being closed 
that last hurried day in Denver, a present of a 
fine fruitcake arrived. Mamie popped it into 
a drawer of her trunk and sent it on its way. 

While she and Ike visited at Abilene, the 
trunks went on to Fort Sam, where they were 
placed on the veranda of their quarters, there 
to stand waiting for nearly ten days. When she 
arrived and opened the fruitcake drawer a 
squeak of horror startled Ike. The cake was 
literally pullulating with ants. 

Mamie gingerly picked the thing up, and 
was about to throw it as far as she could, 
when an old Army wife intervened. ‘Don’t 
throw it away,” she said. ‘‘Just stand it in the 
sunshine and all the little ants will go away.” 

Mamie followed her advice. The ants fol- 
lowed their sun-hating nature, and the Eisen- 
howers ate their fruitcake after all. 

Mamie had led a life sheltered from insects 
in almost bugless Denver, and had lived in 
San Antonio only in winter. The tropical 
Texas summer found her embattled against 
hordes of cockroaches, flies and those omni- 
present ants. Everything edible had to be 
hermetically sealed. So much as a crumb on 
the floor brought the tiny invaders marching 
in battalion front. When the Eisenhowers’ 
Texas friends sent them several boxes of 
candy the problem became acute. Mamie 
solved it by hanging the boxes by their ribbons 
from the ugly brass chandelier in the parlor, 
making it look like a weird sort of Christmas 
tree, but effectively foiling the ants. 

Though Mamie won the battle of the ants, 
Ike lost to the mosquitoes. Not at Fort Sam, 
where they were well under control, but on a 
practice march with the regiment, he became 
the target for the day. He returned to Mamie 
with his face looking like a bad case of measles. 
However, what he caught was malaria. 

That ended the Eisenhowers’ practice of 
eating out. Mamie had enjoyed the pleasantly 
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the eyes, delight the taster. (With 
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casual atmosphere of the mess, but even she 
was tired of mass-cooked food. Now Ike felt 
too ill to go to mess—furthermore, he never 
liked to take a meal out if he could get home 
cooking. That brought up the question of who 
would home-cook it. Mamie says that she was 
very expert at making fudge—so Ike took 
over. 

Mamie bought a little wooden icebox which 
she set up in the bathroom. Naturally she often 
forgot to empty the pan underneath as the ice 
melted. Her derelictions would be called to her 
attention by a tide of water seeping under the 
bathroom door and spreading across the 
parlor. 

She also rigged up an electric grill, a hot 
plate and a chafing dish, and Ike did the rest. 
It was fun eating off their pretty wedding- 
present china with the bridal silver. Because 
Mamie was eager to learn for her husband’s 
sake, her cooking soon became rather better 
than adequate, but she never acquired Ike’s 
artistry. Nor did she attempt his two special- 
ties—steaks and vege- 
table soup. 

As Ike made it, the 
soup was a three-day 
job. First he made the 
stock and set it to cool. 
The second day, he 
scraped off the grease, 
then cooked up a batch 
of vegetables in it until 
they were virtually re- 
solved into their ele- 
ments. On the third day 
he put in fresh vege- 
tables, cooked them for 
no more than half an 
hour, and served. It was 
a wonderful brew. 

In other ways Mamie 
conscientiously set her- 
self to be a good Army 
wife. This involved 
learning the protocol of 


ride, 


shows 
she chose 
flights, 


plights. 


an intricate pattern built 
up through more than 
a century of Army reg- 
ulations plus the even 
more important unwrit- 
ten customs of the sery- 
ice. The basis of the 
whole business was 
Rank with a capital 
R. Mamie learned that 
the wife of a major— 
even though she were 
pock-marked, snaggle- 
toothed and _ almost 
totally illiterate—was 
ipso facto a much more 
important person than 
the beautiful young 
bride of a first lieutenant. For an officer’s 
record, that secret, sacred dossier of his whole 
life in the service on which depend promotion 
and opportunity, is written by his superiors. 
And what they think of him is often, though 
probably unwittingly, based to a considerable 
extent on how their wives feel toward his wife. 


miles. 


Mi ase realized that with her pretty clothes 
and her youthful good looks—she had no false 
modesty—she must walk especially carefully 
among the older wives lest she irretrievably 
damage her husband’s career. To her eternal 
credit she accepted the situation with the be- 
coming humility of a novice. Add to her 
pleasant deference to the older women the fact 
that she really liked almost everybody and 
showed it in her generous unaffected way. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of many men and 
women both older and younger than she, she 
became one of the most popular women in the 
Army. 

The young Eisenhowers went out a good 
deal during that first winter. Fort Sam was a 
gay post, and in addition there were Mamie’s 
friends in San Antonio. To repay people, they 
first tried giving a series of dinners at the St. 
Anthony or the Majestic hotel. Somehow such 
parties were never satisfactory to them. En- 
tertaining in hotels seemed a sterile sort: of 
hospitality. So they switched to extremely in- 
formal little buffet suppers in their quarters. 
Those gay Sunday-evening suppers, with 


NIGHT COACH 


By PRISCILLA AUSTIN 


In dim fluorescent gloom they 


The soldier and his bride. 
Her palely fragile face already 


The violet of fatigue. This life 
Of swift arrivals, and as sudden 
Alerts and orders, unpredicted 


But he, from days of training 
marked by sun, 


Has strength for two. With 
deference for none 


He’s pulled his bride against 
his shoulder, 


One arm flung back, the 
better to enfold her. 


They ride; one sleeps, 
The other vigil keeps 
These black, interminable 


Steadfast, she smooths his 
hair, and smiles. 
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Mamie playing the rented piano and 
body singing at the top of his lung 
what if Ike was three keys down?— 
successful that they produced Mamie’ 
maxim in entertaining: ““‘Most people 
rather have hash in your home than p 
in a restaurant.” 

Because of its friendly atmospher 
warm hospitality, Ike and Mamie’s 
apartment became known at the 
“Club Eisenhower.” It was the first of a 
series of ‘Club Eisenhowers’’ thro) 
every part of the world where Ike’s cared 
them. 


Mi ave’ indoctrination into Arm 
though comparatively easy, 
peaches and cream. Behind the no 
tine life and the pleasant round of | 
gaieties loomed the steadily darkening s|| 
of war. As Germany intensified her subs 
campaign in defiance of the comity of | 
and President Wilson’s grave warning 


Was i 


dreaded questio) 
came not ‘‘if? 
“when ?”” | 

Even before wi 
declared, Mami 
her share of anxiel 
waiting. At the | ‘ 
August Ike was o| 
on detached 4d 
inspector-instruct 
militia on the M) 
Border. His bai 
was the TIllinoi | 
tional Guard at | 
Travis, Texas. By 
at dawn, he coule 
mute to his pos Y 
many a night he d 
get home until mi 
or not at all. | 

Even when | 
at Fort Sam, 
could not alwa' 
easy. Because 0 
strained relations 
Mexico, while th 
tional Guard line 
long arid borde 
General Pershin| 
American tr 
through Chihuah| 
pursuit of the f 
leader, Pancho 
the Mexican popu 
of San Antonio w’ 
usually turbulent. 
tary police cons) 
patrolled the stree 

One night whe 
had this duty, hi 
leading a patrol o1 
tamoros Street, 
was the sinkhole of the city. He ma 
briskly down the narrow roadway lin 
somber, darkened houses that seeme 
serted until a splash of light through a sl] 
blind or a shriek muffled by adobe 
hinted at the volcanic life within. Sud 
his sergeant jerked him backward. 
same instant came the crack of a rifle 
bullet zipped angrily past his nose. 

The sharp-eyed sergeant, seeing an 4 
man lurking in a doorway, had saved 
life. Though Ike led the shouting pat 
swift pursuit, the man vanished into the1 
warren behind the blank facades of the he 
Oddly enough, considering his professio 
was the only time that Ike was unde 
until he landed in Algiers as Command 
Chief of the Allied invasion forces in ¥ 
War II. 

Though he had intended not to tell Mifl 
Ike looked so excited when he came in thé 
knew something had happened, and 
quickly acquired wifely expertness soon 
the truth out of him. After that she sle 
more when he was on night patrol. 

Another cause for anxiety was Ike’s 4 
take the flying course being given for o 
at the old Balloon School in San Anti 
Mamie hated airplanes then and, indeed 
most of her life until she finally had to get 
to them. She had vowed to herself ne 
interfere in Ike’s career, but this was diff 
She was not going to have him risking hi 
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in those miserable little contraptions of wood 
and canvas tied together with piano wire. And 
she had an ace up her sleeve to stop him. 

When he finally announced his determina- 
tion to apply for the course, she announced 
with even firmer finality that she was going to 
have a baby. Ike joyfully surrendered. 

All these worries were minor compared with 
the awful imminence of war. Throughout the 
month of March, 1917, Germany was clearly 
winning on the Continent as weary French 
and British armies staggered backward under 
the terrible mass attacks of the Wehrmacht, 
and the U-boats ranged the winter seas sink- 
ing every ship they sighted. Mamie knew that 
it could be only a matter of days now before 
America must accept the challenge of bar- 
barism. She did not question the hard neces- 
sity nor harass Ike with her anxiety. But dread 
lay like a cold lump in her stomach. 

The pleasant life at Fort Sam ended 
abruptly on April 1, 1917, when Lieutenant 
Eisenhower was ordered to join the 57th In- 
fantry training at Leon Springs, Texas. There 
was no place for women in that hastily built 
encampment. So Mamie remained in the sud- 
denly empty little apartment at the fort. 

The following evening, April 2, 1917, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson solemnly asked Con- 
gress to declare war on Germany. 


Mi aane’s loneliness, in her first real separa- 
tion from her husband, led her to a rather 
desperate act. There was Ike only twenty- 
seven miles away at Leon Springs, but so held 
by the pressure of wartime work that he could 
not get off to see her. And there was the Douds’ 
new Pierce Arrow sitting in the garage back of 
the house on McCullough Street. The hitch 
was that, though Mamie had learned to drive 
Creepy with its steering tiller, single control 
and one brake pedal, she had not the faintest 
idea how to manage a real automobile. That 
did not stop her. 

On a Saturday afternoon early in May, she 
went to her father’s house, the blank windows 
of which proclaimed it closed for the summer, 
to reconnoiter. She hailed a neighbor and got 
him to give her a quick lesson in the intricacies 
of the formidable brass gearshift and emer- 
gency brake, the clutch, brake and gas pedals. 
The next morning she was up at dawn ready 
for her deed of derring-do. 

It was only six o’clock in the morning, with 
the red sun stretching the shadows long across 
the misty grass, and the cool of the night still 
in the air; McCullough Street was sound 
asleep. Mamie opened the garage doors and 
climbed to the high leather seat of the Pierce. 
Her feet barely touched the pedals; the 
wooden steering wheel seemed immense. She 
started the engine after two or three tries. As 
the car trembled with power she sat quaking 
with fear. Very cautiously she maneuvered the 
gearshift into what she hoped was reverse. It 
was, and the great car backed slowly into the 
empty street. With a horrible clash of gears 
Mamie shifted into first while it was still 
moving backward and was off on her wob- 
bling way. 

She had planned well, for there was hardly 
a person in sight on all the road to Leon 
Springs—a lucky thing for them. Mamie knew 
the road and never once had to stop until she 
came to the gates of the camp. There stood 
Ike, warned ahead of time, peering anxiously 
down the road. He saw the car coming very 
slowly and uncertainly. Mamie, wild-eyed, 
yelled, “Jump in quick, Ike! I don’t know how 
to stop!” 

Ike was not long at Leon Springs, but he 
made some fine friends there—Johnny Walker, 
now Maj. Gen. John Walton Walker, and Art 
Nevins, an engineer fresh out of Officers’ 
Training Camp, who stayed in the Army to be- 
come Brig. Gen. Arthur S. Nevins, and Ike’s 
lifelong friend and adviser. 

Like every officer of the Regular Army— 
and most of the volunteers too—Ike was 
frantic to get overseas. He was regimental 
supply officer of the 57th. On July 1, he was 
promoted to captain and expected to go with 
his regiment when it sailed for France. In- 
stead, on September 20, 1917, he was ordered 
to the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia. 

It was a bitter blow to him, and to Mamie as 
well. Just three days later her son was born, 
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sert could be fresh fruit cup with crisp ginger- 
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and Ike was not there to see him. However, 
Poppa and Mamma Doud came rushing down 
from Denver to greet their first grandchild. He 
was christened Dwight Doud Eisenhower. But 
Mamie called him Icky. 

Poppa, still ‘quick with the checkbook,” 
gave Mamie an allowance of $100 a month 
from that time on. 

Fort Oglethorpe, expanded to ten times its 
normal complement, with thousands of train- 
ees in flimsy wooden barracks, and their wives 
fighting for accommodations in the town, was 
no place for a mother with a young baby, so 
Mamie stayed on in San Antonio. On Decem- 
ber 1, Ike got another disappointment—orders 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, as instructor 
to provisional officers at the Army Service 
Schools. He was too good at teaching men for 
his own good—or so he felt, wondering if he 
ever would get to France. 

What he considered the final blow to his 
career fell when, on March 1, 1918, he was 
appointed to command the Tank Corps at 
Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. It was, 
he knew, a sign of great confidence for so 
young an officer, a mere captain, to be put in 
command of a training center which at its 
peak held 30,000 men. But it was not war. And 
how could an officer who had taken no part in 
the battles in France hope to rise in a postwar 
Army? 

Furthermore, though his intelligence told 
him that he was serving his country as he best 
could—and he had no choice in the matter 
anyhow—he somehow felt that he was shirk- 
ing the danger and the dirt, the hardships and 
terrors that his fellow cadets of just three years 
ago were facing so gallantly. Ike was most un- 
happy. 

Mamie was delighted. Now she could be 
with Ike again. 

When she broke camp at Fort Sam to start 
the long trek that was to take her through 
thirty-odd moves in thirty-five years, Mamie 
did a very foolish thing. One of her older 
friends said, ‘‘You’ll be always on the move; 
don’t clutter up your life with a lot of things. 
Travel light.” 


0. this advice, Mamie sold her pretty bed- 
room furniture, the rug and all the other pieces 
she had acquired About $900 worth of furni- 
ture went for $99. For years afterward in 
shoddy rented houses and bare Government 
quarters, Mamie regretted her bargain. 

The Eisenhowers rented furnished a charm- 
ing old house on Springs Avenue in Gettys- 
burg. It was built of the dark red brick typical 




















“Tt was the ninth inning. The score was 
tied and the cover came off their baseball.” 










































LADIES' HOME JOURNA 


of the town and had watched the Confedera 
and Union armies surge up and down thé 
broad, shady street in the heat and terror q 
those July days in 1863. 

Once again Gettysburg was full of troop 
As the wife of their commanding office 
Mamie felt very close to them—like the Ped 
cock Academy football team, they were “Ike 
boys.” 


I: Captain Eisenhower was faced with re 
sponsibilities beyond his years and rank, gs 
was twenty-year-old Mamie. The Command 
ing Officer’s wife had to entertain all the to 
brass, the big-shot politicos and the importa 
industrialists who came to inspect Camp Col 
A great many came, for here was an exper 
ment unique in the annals of the America: 
Army. Tanks had been invented by the Britis 
and used in warfare for the first time a littl 
over two years before. Everyone wanted to se 
how the American forces were being traine 
for this startling innovation. 

Mamie welcomed the generals and senators 
the Cabinet secretaries and presidents of co 
porations to her house, and gave them the bes 
food she could fix up. She was not overawed 
maybe she did not know enough about thei 
importance to be—so she treated them as wel 
come friends, and, being Mamie, really like 
them. So, of course, they had a good time an 
remembered her long after she and Ike ha 
lapsed back into the comparative obscurity o 
Army routine. There was always, both befor 
he became famous and afterward, a sort 
glow in their memories that Mamie’s unaf 
fected friendliness engendered. 

Meanwhile Ike was having a terrible tim 
with the Tank Corps. Thousands of youn 
men had volunteered for this service. They 
were eager to learn the techniques of mode | 
mechanized warfare; they were loaded wi 
élan. Nobody could ask for a finer group o 
men to command, Ike knew. The only troubl} 
was that he had no tanks! 

Indeed, at first, he did not even have qua 
ters or supplies for the half-trained men whe 
arrived in the long troop trains. They pitche 
their khaki tents in the ‘Wheat Field” wher 
the last Confederate charge at Gettysburg hag | 
wilted under the terrible fire from the Unioig) 
troops on the gentle, wooded hills beyond, J 
was bitterly cold in March and Ike’s boy} 
crouched around small campfires miserabl 
and unfed, for the expected rations did not r 
rive. Ike was with them until late every night} 
sending out foraging parties to buy food fron} 
the farmers, and straw, which was warme 
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than cots to sleep in; bolstering his men’s 
morale by telling them frankly what had gone 
wrong and how he was trying to remedy it. 
When he got home, cold and weary, he paced 
the parlor floor talking to Mamie indignantly 
about “those poor hungry boys.” 

Such conditions could be remedied, and 
were, very quickly. The tank problem was an- 
other matter. Arguments about tank construc- 
tion between the Bureau of Ordnance and 
civilian manufacturers, and changes in design 
even after the machine tools had been set up, 
so delayed production that not one American 
tank ever got to France in World War I; they 
were just beginning to trickle off the assembly 
lines when the Armistice was signed. The 
single American tank brigade that saw action 
under Col. George S. Patton, Jr., was equipped 
with French tanks. 

After some months, Ike finally got a tank, a 
French Renault type called a ‘‘Whippet,” 
capable of carrying two men. With that he was 
supposed to teach 30,000 men tank warfare. 

Thus Major Eisenhower—he had been pro- 
moted to temporary rank on June 1, 1918— 
had two tremendous problems. First he had to 
devise a system of training troops in the use of 
something that was not there, and secondly, to 
keep up the morale of men who had expected 
so much and found so little. Mamie’s problem 
was to keep up the morale of Major Eisen- 
hower. That they succeeded was proof of ex- 
traordinary qualities in them both. 


The system of theoretical training plus 
field maneuvers with imaginary tanks that Ike 
devised was so successful that Colonel Patton, 
who received his trainees in France, was able 
to lead them into battle after a minimum of in- 
struction with the real thing. At Camp Colt 
the men, feeling that they were really gaining 
knowledge, responded to Ike’s quality of 
leadership by giving him their best. 

As for Mamie, she matured magnificently. 
Sharing her husband’s frustrations and 
anxieties, joking him out of discouragement, 
restoring his weary body in the fine old- 
fashioned way of feeding him good food and 
providing a warm and happy home to come 
back to, she played her full part. Very tardily, 
in fact nearly ten years later, so slowly do the 
mills of the Army grind, Ike was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with the citation: 
While commanding officer of the Tank Corps 
Training Center, he displayed unusual zeal, 
foresight, and marked administrative ability in 
organizing, training, and preparation for over- 
seas of technical troops of the Tank Corps. 

Ike certainly deserved it; but perhaps young 
Mamie, the erstwhile butterfly of Denver, who 
learned so quickly how to entertain the Very 
Important, take care of a young baby and com- 
fort and fortify a husband, ought to have had 
a citation too. 


The months at Gettysburg made a real part- 
nership out of the Eisenhowers’ marriage. At 
Fort Sam, they had still been honeymooners, 
and during the first year of war Ike had been 
away at the different camps. But at Camp Colt, 
where Mamie shared her husband’s problems 
and successes, they became the team they have 
been ever since. 

Mamie even learned a little about the tech- 
nical side of Ike’s profession. On Sunday after- 
noons he liked to drive with her around the 
old battlefield, explaining the disposition of 
the forces on those two-queerly named ranges 
of hills, Seminary Ridge and Cemetery Ridge. 
Most important of all, she came to understand 
her husband so well that she could even fee/ as 
he did. 

It was natural to rejoice when he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel (temporary) on 
October 14, 1918. The next test was harder. 

It was about November 1, and she was 
watching for Ike as she always did in the late 
afternoon. When she saw him swinging gaily 
up Springs Avenue, she knew he had good 
news. He slammed in the door and strode into 
the room waving official papers in his hand, 
eyes brilliant blue, cheeks glowing with happi- 
ness. ‘““My orders for France have come!”’ he 
said. “I go November eighteenth.” 

Mamie had dreaded this moment so long, 
had anticipated a thousand times how her 
heart would sink and her whole inward self 
crumble. 
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Nothing of the sort happened. So close had 
she and Ike become that, for this first moment 
at least, she felt only joy in his happiness. 

“I’m so glad, Ike,” she said. 


And meant it. 


Ike never went to France. The Armistice 
that ended the terrible four years of mass 
slaughter was signed on November 11, 1918. 
He was truly glad it was all over, for he is one 
of the few professional soldiers who hate war 
with all their hearts. But, as he went to Camp 
Dix, where according to his orders he should 
have embarked, he could not shake off a sense 


of frustration. 


aos: were sad days for Mamie, déspite her 
relief at the ending of the war. On November 


6, she had received word 
at Gettysburg that Bus- 
ter, who had been ill of 
an infection of the kid- 
neys, was very much 
worse. Taking Icky, she 
started immediately for 
San Antonio. When her 
train reached Chicago a 
telegram told her that 
Buster was dead. 

Feeling terribly alone, 
she changed her destina- 
tion to Denver, where 
Buster was buried in the 
family plot. Mamie 
stayed in Denver while 
Ike was at Camp Dix, 
and from December 22, 
1918, to March 15,1919, 
at Camp Benning, 
Georgia. She had to do 
something to relieve her 
lonelinessand boredom, 
so, womanlike, she 
changed her hairdo— 
cutting the famous 
bangs. It was a lucky 
thing for her that when 
he saw them, Ike ap- 
proved. 

In March, Eisenhower 
was ordered to Camp 
Meade, Maryland, com- 
manding the Heavy 
Tank Brigade. Mamie 
and Icky joined him 
there. 

In their bare, barnlike 
quarters at Camp 
Meade, Mamie longed 
for her pretty furniture. 
There was literally noth- 
ing in the apartment, 
which was flimsily parti- 
tioned off in what had 
been a _ barracks. Ike 
found some broken- 
down furniture on the 
camp dump and fixed it 
up so it was at least sit- 
table. Mamie made a 


dressing table and bench out of some packing 
boxes covered with cretonne. They slept on two 
Army cots obtained from the quartermaster’s* 
stores and cooked over an oil stove in a dis- 
used shower room. In spite of all that, their 
quarters became a “Club Eisenhower.” 

That Mamie was still somewhat unsophisti- 
cated in the ways of the Army is shown by a 
story of this time that she tells on herself. The 
Secretary of War, inspecting Camp Meade, 
stopped by the Eisenhowers’ quarters, while 
Ike was on duty in the field. Making polite 
conversation, the Secretary asked, ““What does 


able. 


MOUNTAIN: MEDICINE 


By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


To mend their every hurt, to 
heal all their ills, 


The forest-wise folk of our 
green Southern hills 
Turn to old pharmacopoeias, 

open wide 
On the tip-tilted shelves of 
each mountainside. 


To ginseng and mullein and 
shonny-haw-bark, 


To daffy-down-dilly and to 
Noah’s ark, 

To boneset, spikenard and 
robin-runs-away, 

To hackmatack, hurr-burr 
and Queen-for-a-day. 


To ease their every ache, to 
lessen each pain, 


Our woods-taught hill folk 
turn time and time again 


To mountain panaceas, green 
cure-alls which grow 

But seldom, or never, in valleys 
below. 


To maypop, mistletoe. wild 
cherry and white pine. 

To star-grass, sassafras and 
strawberry vine, 

To elder flowers, balsam buds, 
catnip, too, 

To simpler’s joy and true-love 
and shoo-fly, shoo! 


by almost a third. 


observer he had taken part in the gre 
tank attack at Cambrai in Decemb 
when the German lines had been sm 
hundreds of Jumbering, fire-breathi 
sters. His intense absorption in milita: 
combined with imaginative audacity 
perhaps, the most brilliant young offi 
Army. His very saving grace was ad 
though bawdy, sense of humor. 

In his turn, Patton respected Eisen 
ability proved by the well-trained 
had come from Camp Colt. 

Mamie liked Bea Patton immensely 
two young daughters, one about 
She looked pretty and plump and 
Actually she was a little gam 
a woman, completely imbued with @ 
do-or-die spirit and afraid of nothin : 


1920. This reduced the Eisenhowers’ 


In the summer of 1920 Ike was 
leave, so he took Icky and Mamie to 
Douds in Denver. Mamie found it w 
to be home. After the lush but ime 
countryside, the sweep and clarity 0} 
loved plains and the uncompromisif 
deur of the Rockies were a refreshing 
of beauty. The house on Lafayette 
seemed especially comfortable after th 
ren quarters at Meade, and being wé 
was certainly an agreeable change. 
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your husband do best, Mrs. Eisenhower?” 

Mamie answered brightly, ““He plays an aw- 
fully good game of poker.” 

When Ike heard about it he asked, between 
despair and laughter, ““What possessed you to 
say such a thing to the Secretary, Mamie?” 

Big-eyed and innocent, Mamie replied, “‘I 
took it for granted he knew you were a good 
soldier.” 

Almost the first people the Eisenhowers met 
at Meade were Colonel and Mrs. George S. 
Patton, Jr., who became their firm friends. Ike 
looked up to Patton with respect tinged with 
unrancorous envy. Georgie had done all the 
things Ike had wanted to do. As American 
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Pattons had been transferred to Fo 
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company. However, Christmas was 
Mamie intended to make it very s 
Icky; now that he was three, he co! 
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home, the woman who was taking care of Icky 
told her that the child seemed feverish. Mamie 
had the camp doctor come immediately. He 
said Icky had a bad cold. 

Christmas Day was sad. Icky, hot and fret- 
ful, was kept in bed, with only a glimpse of his 
Christmas tree waiting all shiny with tinsel and 
stars and real candles in the parlor. Mamie was 
developing a heavy cold, and when she was not 
taking care of Icky, lay in her room with a 
migraine headache. Ike, moving from one to 
the other, was valiantly cheerful. 

Two days later Icky’s face turned crimson 
and his temperature soared. The doctor gave 
the frightening verdict—scarlet fever. 

Three decades later, with the discovery of 
sulpha drugs, little Icky would have been in no 
danger; but in 1920 scarlet fever was about the 
most dreaded plague of childhood. An ambu- 
lance came to take Icky to the post hospital. 
Mamie, herself, with a high fever, was dressed 
and ready to go. But the doctor feared that she 
might have caught the disease and ordered her 
into quarantine. 

For a dreadful week Mamie was forced to 
stay at home while her son fought for his life. 
Everything that medicine then knew was 
brought to help him. The greatest specialist in 
the country came from Johns Hopkins to 
stand almost helpless beside his cot. Ike was at 
the hospital day and night. It was no use. On 
January 2, 1921, Icky died in his father’s arms. 


Mi vce never knew how she withstood the 
terrible train ride to Denver as she brought her 
son home. Somewhere she found the courage 
to go through the heartbreaking business. And 
Ike was with her. By the force of his love and 
tenderness he carried her through her morass 
of misery. 

Nor has he ever to this day forgotten to send 
Mamie flowers on Icky’s birthday. 


The Eisenhowers spent another dreary year 
at Camp Meade. It was a time of discourage- 
ment and drift. Mamie was lost and unhappy. 
The miserable little apartment seemed the 
loneliest place in the world when Ike was not 
there. Thank God, some kindly friends had 
taken Icky’s toys away before she came back 
from Denver, but the place was still full of him. 

Even Ike was despondent. Pacifist sentiment 
in America was reducing the Army to a mere 
skeleton force. There remained little incentive 


for ambition, nor much hope for the future. If 


he were lucky he could look forward to the 
dead end of being retired as a colonel, which 
made him wonder if he had not made an awful 
mistake in choosing this career, and if he might 
not yet recoup by taking a job in civilian life. 
Only nobody offered him a job. 

On January 8, 1922, Ike was graduated from 
the Tank School, commanding the 301st Tank 
Battalion. Now, at last, a break came in their 
period of stagnation. It was indirectly due to 
Georgie Patton. 

Almost two years before, Patton’s close 
friend, Maj. Gen. Fox Connor, at that time 
Chief of Staff to the dissolving American Ex- 
peditionary Force, had paid a visit to Camp 
Meade. Patton made a point of introducing 
Ike to him, and indubitably told him of his re- 
spect for Eisenhower’s ability. Fox Connor 
took a hard look at the young officer, liked 
what he saw and made a mental note. 

Late in 1921, General Connor was given 
command of the 20th Infantry in the Panama 
Canal Zone with the directive to revamp the 
defenses of the Canal to meet the threat of the 
Air Age. He needed a good man as his execu- 
tive officer, so he wrote to Eisenhower. 

When Ike received the letter enthusiasm 
stirred again. However, he first asked Mamie 
if she would mind a tour of duty in the tropics. 
“Tt’s up to you, Ike,” she said. “I'll go wher- 
ever is best for you.” 

A few days after Ike’s graduation from the 
Tank School they sailed in an Army transport 
for the Canal Zone. 

Camp Gaillard, where the 20th Infantry was 
stationed, was at the Culebra Cut—which the 
French called Gaillard—near the Pacific end of 
the Canal. The Eisenhowers reached it early 
one afternoon, driving out from the Pedro 
Miguel locks on a dirt road between the Canal 
and the jungle in a Model T Ford, which was 
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jeep of World War I. General and Mrs. 
“nor greeted them with friendly warmth 
+ took them to see their new quarters. 

ne of Mamie’s favorite sayings is, “I’ve 
in everything from shacks with cracks to 
‘ces.” The house at Gaillard was one of the 
. ties of her collection. It had been built by 
rench more than thirty years before when 


attle against heat and yellow fever to 
4 >a canal across the much tougher Isthmus 
nama. The house stood on stilts near the 


al. It was two stories high, made of thin 
king with a sheet-iron roof that fairly vi- 
» 2d in the heat of the tropical sun. Since it 
s ways hot in Panama the windows had no 
| ; but were protected by lattices and screens. 
nie made the galleries into charming out- 
K sitting rooms with grass rugs on the 
k's and white orchids hanging in baskets 
1 the ceilings. 
jat first night the Eisenhowers had dinner 
t e officers’ mess and met many of the men 
women who were to be their closest 
r ids for the next two years. When the sun 
e uddenly behind the round jungle-covered 
‘i , the soaking, sodden heat was blown away 
puff of cool air; and by the time they 
¢ hed their new home it seemed almost cold 
) omparison. 
iP she got ready for bed Mamie wondered 
i | the legs of their Army cots stood in little 
1 of kerosene. She soon found out; for these 
rn petroleum moats were inadequate pro- 
> on against the omnipresent bedbugs. Each 
’ the cots had to be taken out and flamed. 
; soon as the lights were put out Mamie 
~me unhappily aware of the weird wild 
ds that filled the night. A hundred feet 
iy the neat clipped lawn of the house was 
short by the tangled curtain of primeval 
e. Behind it prolific tropical life pursued 
tiocturnal affairs with squeals, squawks, 
, growls and the subhuman chittering of 
keys. To these was presently added a sound 
a Saw rasping on the timbers of the house. 
amie shot bolt upright in bed. ““What’s 
h Ike? It’s eating the house.” 
>robably a rat,” her husband answered 
ingly. ““We’ve just got to ignore these 
Or we won't get any sleep at all.” 
is was good advice, but it took practice; 
2 were so many things to ignore. Besides 
7 ungle sounds and the bedbugs, there were 
“roaches as big as hummingbirds, all sorts 
i iders, a few snakes and a complete collec- 
id of lizards. You dared not use a white 
a loth because it would soon be black with 
Worst of all, to Mamie’s thinking, were 















































ne bats were not natives of Panama. The 
>ich had imported them in the hope that 
would eat the swarms of yellow-fever 
Mquitoes that were more deadly than an 
uly with repeating rifles. For their aerial 


was on her second or third night in 
ama that Mamie was waked by a swish of 
and scrabble of feet on the wall. She 


il, honey, it’s against the law.”” 

_aW or no law, you kill that bat!” 

‘¢ knew an ultimatum when he heard one. 
Eijumped out of bed and looked for a 
‘pon. His dress sword was hanging on a 
h k. He drew it from its scabbard and started 
‘l\ursuit of the enemy. Mamie, peering cau- 








tiously from under the bedclothes, saw her 
husband in his pajamas racing around the 
room making frantic passes with the glittering 
blade while the bat, darting and swooping, 
evaded him with exquisite aerobatics. She felt 
the cot shudder as Ike jumped on it. The sword 
flashed in a tremendous lunge followed by a 
squeak and a thud. 
“Got him!” said Ike. 


An Officer’s first duty is to care for the men 
under his command. An officer’s wife, as 
Mamie now fully realized, has a similar duty 
to the wives and children of the troops. The 
20th Infantry was a Puerto Rican regiment, 
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with American officers. A great many of them 
were accompanied by their wives, who in- 
creased the population with carefree fecundity. 
It would probably be an exaggeration to say 
that there were more children than troops at 
Camp Gaillard, but it would not be too far 
from the truth. 

Conditions of life for the women and chil- 
dren were pretty primitive at best. At worst 
they were very nearly impossible. Due to the 
fact that Camp Gaillard was on the west bank 
of the Canal while the railroad ran along the 
east side, and there were no bridges, all sup- 
plies had to be brought in by pack mules over 
the dirt road carved in the sheer sides of 
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Culebra Cut. Every few weeks, with a roaring, 
quaking sound, a few acres of real estate would 
slide into the Canal in a confusion of trees, 
rocks and clouds of dust, carrying the road 
with them. When this happened the camp was 
cut off from food and other necessities, some- 
times for a whole week. 

Then it was up to Mamie and the other of- 
ficers’ wives to see to it that the Puerto Rican 
women made the best use of their rationed 
food and that small children somehow got 
enough canned milk to drink. The problem of 
caring for women in childbirth was acute. 
Mamie and other members of the Women’s 
Club finally persuaded General Connor to lend 
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them an abandoned house. They scrubbed and 
painted it, installed Army cots and turned it 
into a makeshift hospital in charge of the 
chaplain’s sister, who was a trained nurse. 
From that time on the soldiers’ babies were 
born there with modern care. 

The ladies of the post also started a Sunday 
school where each of them taught in turn. At 
all times Mamie had to be ready to advise 
those of the soldiers’ wives who were in trou- 
ble and to comfort the sick 

It is not surprising that she was good at her 
job, for, though she was still very young, her 
common sense and cheerful friendliness made 
her an able counselor. 

As for the children, tumbling around in 
flimsy clothes—or total lack of them—which 
the climate as well as poverty prescribed, 
Mamie Joved them all. And they knew it. 

At this time Mamie felt especially close to 
her regimental wards, for she was going to 
have another baby. She had known it back in 
December, but by that time Ike had accepted 
Fox Connor’s offer and Mamie would not per- 
mit him to change. She had insisted on coming 
to Panama, for she would not allow her preg- 
nancy to separate her from her husband, nor 
prevent her from taking her full share of the 
duties and difficulties of a tropical post. 

Her father and mother came to visit her that 
winter. They thoroughly enjoyed life on the 
rim of the jungle, but Mrs. Doud put her foot 
down hard at the idea of Mamie’s having her 
baby in such a primitive place. In April, when 
the rainy season set in and tropical downpours 


| machine-gunned their sheet-iron roof, while 


the jungle steamed like a Turkish bath, Mamie 
surrendered with a grin. “I do have a craving 
for some fresh Denver asparagus,” she said. 

John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower was born in 
Denver, on August 8, 1922. Just as soon as he 
was old enough to travel, he was indoctrinated 
into Army life. Mamie took him away from 
the comfortable house on Lafayette Street and 
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the doting Douds. With his bassinet, hig 
densed milk, his hamper full of diapers 
posables were not yet invented—and 
multifarious impedimenta required fo 
health and happiness, they boarded an . 
transport bound for Panama. She took a| 
from the Denver General Hospital with) 
Made fearful by little Icky’s death, she ke ) 
until John was three and a half years oll 

As the ship came alongside the do} 
Cristobal, Mamie saw Ike grinning and 
ing. In his fresh white uniform, she thoug 
looked thinner, and his face had lines sh) 
never noticed. When he took off his c} 
wave it, she looked squarely down of 
crown of his head and observed that his 
was a lot thinner too. . | 

Then she was carrying John down the 
gangway. Ike bounded halfway up it { 
her. He poked the baby in his half-shy,| 
fearful man’s way. 

“Can I carry him?” he asked. 

“You sure can,” said Mamie. 

The next two years were happy and 
for the Eisenhowers. Mamie settled doy 
the life as though she had been bred il 
tropics. However, she never got used 
wonder and beauty of the brilliant scenery 
jungle, a vivid green ocean over which] 
hilltop house seemed to float like a captivé 
loon, the intense blue of the water an¢ 
flamingo hues of a tropical sunrise; it 
a child’s painting in raw primary colors 
she took a childlike delight in it. 

The days passed in a pleasant round of 
structive activity. Though John took a | 
time, she did not skimp her obligations t) 
children of the camp. Marketing and h 
keeping were difficult. She dared not buy 
local food, but depended entirely on the} 
Exchange. Nearly everything they ate 
canned, though occasionally fresh lettuce 
root vegetables came by ship from the § 
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There was, of course, no fresh milk. John was 
raised on powdered milk. 
There was fun to be had too. They often 

went to the ancient city of Panama, with its ae of rR ee 

mellow sixteenth-century squares and the sea oe: 
wall of great granite blocks which Don AI- 
i 1 Z fonso Mercado de Villacorta had built in 1673 
minis _ as a protection against piratically inclined 
British sea captains. America had brought 
sharp contrasts to the city. Opposite the great, 
age-yellowed cathedral, the canopy of a movie 
theater advertised Rudolph Valentino in E/ 
Sheik. The narrow streets which passed be- 
tween austere seventeenth-century Spanish 
houses that were like personal forts with thick 
walls and small, barred windows, at no visible 
boundary suddenly changed into neat grass- 
lined avenues with concrete sidewalks and un- 
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over the broad gates of the locks. Then you 
took the train on the east bank. However, Ike 
invented a better system. With Mamie and 
several fellow officers he drove the Model T 
Ford carefully out onto the steel grille of the . 2 e e 
lock gates. The two gates met in a very shallow For fit without fidgets swite be to 
Vv, which nevertheless was too sharp an 
angle to turn. Ike drove the front wheels as far ee 
as he could onto the opposite gate. Then every- E xq UISI te - 2 rm 505 
body got out and helped to lift the rear end of 
the car around. After that tour de force, they 
had motor transport to Panama City. 
Mamie thoroughly enjoyed the horse shows 
in Panama City, where the officers often ex- 0 = 
hibited their mounts. General Connor’s 
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Blacky was a great favorite. Otherwise there 
was very little outdoor life at Camp Gaillard, 
because of the ferocious insects. When she 
went riding with Ike along the bosky jungle 
trails in the early morning, Mamie wore spe- 
cial thick-soled riding boots. Even on horse- 
back you were not safe. 
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San Their other amusements were the same as at as shown 
2 any Army post: card parties, buffet suppers Others to $3.00 


and hops on Saturday night. The Connors 
were the Eisenhowers’ closest friends. They 
had two daughters, Florence, aged eleven, and 
Betty, a grown-up nineteen. Since Mamie was 
nearer Betty’s age than Mrs. Connor’s, they 
became great friends. One of the events of 
their last season was Betty’s marriage. 

An even more important occasion for the 
' Eisenhowers was when General Connor was 
ordered to present Ike with the Distinguished 
Wa CY? of wear! Service Medal. The award was made with all 

Y ° military pomp on the parade ground at Gail- 

lard. It seemed to Mamie that Connor was al- 

most as happy to present the medal as Ike was 
to receive it. 

In the winter of 1923 Mike came to visit 
Mamie. At twenty she was still a tomboy, but 
a very attractive one with plenty of feminine 
charm. At dawn she rode with Ike and Mamie, 
and flirted gaily with the bachelor officers in 
the evening. 

Then one afternoon, Ike came home beam- 
ing with pleasure. “Swede Hazlett just turned 
up in a submarine,” he said. ““He’s going to 
stay with us here.” 

“Who is Hazlett?” chorused Mamie and 
Mike. 

‘Lieutenant Commander Everett Hazlett to 
you all,” said Ike. ““He’s the guy from Abilene 
who talked me into joining the Army.” 

“And I’m supposed to welcome him?” 
asked Mamie. 

“If | hadn’t, you’d never have met me,” Ike 
pointed out. 

“O.K. We'll roll out a red carpet.” 

They were very gay while Swede was there. 
There were several parties at the Union Club 
in Panama, where they ate and danced in the 
soft out-of-doors on a terrace overlooking 
Panama Bay. They had picnics, and other | eee Sa ; : 
CHER * STRONGER © LAST MUCH LONGER | expeditions along the Canal. One day Swede For nearest store, write Dept. J5, 159 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. - Chicago 54 - Los Angeles 14 - Toronto 
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took Ike for a dive in his submarine. Mamie 
was not too enthralled by that, but as usual she 
did not voice her anxiety. 

Between times the two men had long dis- 
cussions about the techniques of the two 
services and how they should supplement each 
other. On other evenings there were serious 
stag poker games—none of your deuces-wild 
nonsense, but scientific draw poker. Hazlett 
records that they were a minor financial dis- 
aster for him. Apparently Mamie was quite 
correct in her evaluation of Ike’s ability at 
cards. 

When Swede sailed away in his narrow 
little craft and Mike went back to San Antonio, 


New miracle way 
to ‘cream’ 







the Eisenhowers settled back to a routine that 
was mostly work. 

Mamie had noticed the change in Ike when 
she came back from Denver. He was no longer 
discouraged or casual about his career. He had 
rigged up a workshop on the second-floor gal- 
lery of the house, and there he spent many 
evenings:studying and planning, working out 
military problems on his large-scale maps. 

His intense preoccupation with his work, 
Ike told Mamie, was due to Fox Connor’s 
dark vision of the future, in which the general 
disagreed with most of his fellow countrymen. 
Those were the days of the great disarmament 
conferences, when all the principal naval pow- 


your coffee! 





ers agreed to limit the size of their fleets. Ger- 
many in defeat was prostrate and bankrupt; 
Russia chaotic in the early stages of her sinis- 
ter Marxian experiment; and Japan craftily 
appeared as eager for peace as the western 
democracies. It seemed incredible to most 
Americans that there would be another war 
in their lifetimes—if ever. 

General Connor thought differently. In a 
prophetic vein, based on reason rather than 
occultism, he foresaw the rearmament of 
Germany, the resurgence of Russia, and the 
fantastic imperialistic ambitions of Japan. “If 
those three, or even two of them, unite against 
America,” he told Eisenhower, “we shall not 
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be fighting for ideals as we did in the ] 
but for our very lives.” 

Fox Connor believed that this te: 
versal of our seemingly secure positio: 
would happen within fifteen or twent 
He would be too old to be of any use 
said. It would be up to the younger 
Ike’s generation. ‘““We will be disa 
unready in our foolish way,” he said 
men like you who have given your w 
to military science can help us when t 
comes.” 

Then he added with terrible urgency 
sure you are ready when America call 
for her need will be desperate.” 

One night they talked thus in Ike’s 
study, until a red sun bounced over the 
hills to fill the sky with crimson light 
came down, Mamie, looking very tou 
pretty with sleep-heavy eyes, was bri 
John’s six-o’clock bottle. 

“No wonder you get so tired,” 
“sitting up all night talking. It isn’t w 

“Tt is worth more than getting tir 
said, and Mamie felt a sort of exaltatic 
him. “If Connor is right, it may b 
everything we believe in and love.” 

“Well, you can’t get much sleep no 
in and watch John have his bottle.” 

They stood together beside the cot 
ing John suck powerfully on the nip 
was going to be a big guy like hig 
Mamie thought. 

“T suppose he’ll be ready for the P 
fore we know it,” she said. 

“Eighteen years,” Ike muttered. “ 
be just about it.” 

““What’s it?” Mamie asked. 

Ike grinned in a funny way. ‘‘Noth/ 
said. ‘‘I’'d better try to get a little rest) 


Throughout their last rainy s 
Panama, Ike worked his body almost 
a bone bag. He frequently complair 
pain in his right side, which the 
thought was chronic appendicitis. 
would not let up. He wanted to qualif) 
General Staff School at Fort Leave 
which an officer must attend to be eli] 
high command. Mamie did not inte 
knew that Ike’s consuming drive was 
sonal ambition but a sort of dedicati 

In September, 1923, Ike was pron 
major, and his orders came for hon 
arrived back at Camp Meade on Od 
Ike’s new assignment must have seem¢ 
silly to a man burning with an acolyte} 
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serve his country; he was ordered toc 
3rd Corps Area football team! 

Mamie went to all the games 
(rather older) boys played, and cheel 
scientiously, though her heart was ni 
in it, any more than was his. 

However, Fox Connor was behind 
ing every wire he could reach to get 
much-sought-after appointment to t 
eral Staff School. He had become co 
devoted to the Eisenhowers, not onl 
of his belief in Ike’s abilities but also b 
of his admiration for Mamie and the \ 
mosphere of her home. 

When the football season ended 
more, Ike got orders to Fort Logan, C 
as recruiting officer. The explanation 
a letter from Panama: 
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“The new way +o 
‘cream’ it Is 


+o Pream’it | 


(Fort Logan) is a good place to m 
Nice for Mamie to be with her folks. Mi 
nil desperandum. Fox Ci 


“He’s such a thoughtful old dear,’ 
said when Ike showed her the letter. 
to kiss him.” 


Acccustomen as she was to vicissi 
housing, Mamie gasped when she 
cavern she was supposed to inhabit 
Logan. It was in the old officers’ 
built back when Denver was a minil 
The rooms were bare and enormo, 
ceilings sixteen feet high. How to maki 
out of that echoing mausoleum? 
Luckily she had been accumulati 
furniture. There was a fine old Sherat 
the Eisenhowers had saved for mont 
at Fort Meade. Mother Eisenhower 
Mamie a lovely old spool bed that Ike 
father had taken across the plains |F 
first moved to Kansas. Other things] 
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jired one at a time, always for cash, in- 
g the teapot and cream pitcher of a sil- 
jervice that Ike was buying for her piece 
. In addition there was some pretty 
furniture they had picked up in Panama. 
th all Mamie could do, the place was still 
forlorn. The furniture was lost under 
towering ceilings. Then she had an in- 
‘tion. She had bought some bright Jap- 
|: parasols in Panama. Now she hung them 
e down from the gaunt brass chandeliers. 
gave the illusion of bringing the ceiling 
to a reasonable height. The apartment 
‘sulously seemed gay and cozy. 
as nice for Mamie to be near the Douds 
_ Never had they been so close; for, as 
(ind Mamie had matured, there was no 
r the sense of age-gap, that most difficult 
‘er between parents and children. Ike 
to tease his peppery mother-in-law, 
he now christened ‘““Miss Min.”’ Pooh- 
nd Ike took up golf and often played to- 
tr. On fine weekends they all went on 
s among the splendid red rocks of the 
ills. The Douds usually insisted that two- 
old Johnny come too. Mamie laughingly 
_ the ancient complaint, indubitably in- 
d by Neanderthal mothers, that his 
~iparents were “‘spoiling Johnny rotten.” 


f Mie’s old friends took Ike to their 
#5, and there were many small, pleasant 
2s, which the Eisenhowers returned by 








x buffet suppers at their transformed 
ent at Fort Logan. 
yas all very gay and pleasant, but under 
ace contentment Mamie knew that 
e/as steaming. The urgency of his calling 
1 pon him. He wrote for the problems used 
‘ er years at the General Staff School and 
ued them to tatters. As June boiled into 
1e felt he had to do something. 
2 first that Mamie knew about it was 
)| she got a call from Fitsimmons Hospital 
2 that Major Eisenhower had had his ap- 
out and was, in that irritating, hospital- 
phrase, “resting comfortably.” 
*: tore down to the hospital. “What hap- 
11? Why wasn’t I notified?” 
, still groggy from ether, muttered, 
Jn’t want to worry you, honey. Thought I’d 
Jit out when there was nothing doing. It 
kick up when I was real busy.” 
) recovered from the operation rapidly, 
ot from his discontent. Then one day he 
sd into their quarters and pushed a tele- 
‘at Mamie: 




























MAKE NO MOVE DON’T EVEN 


FOX CONNOR. 


Javenworth. It was wonderful to see Ike’s 
Jat face. Also it was wonderfully and fear- 
ot in Kansas. 
s time Mamie drew a small, compara- 
modern apartment in Otis Hall. She was 
A brick monstrosity across the way 
the “Beehive” had over 100 apartments; 
dall had only twelve. It was easy to get 
at ay out to play in the safe grassy yard. Her 
ure, moved by the Army, which was the 
ing that made this peripatetic life possi- 
© as ample for the tiny rooms. 
‘Tt of all the Johnny Walkers—he had 
ee with Ike in the 57th at Leon Springs— 
€1ext door, and the Leonard Gerows—he 
een at Fort Sam the day they met—were 
3 in the Beehive. 
‘t Leavenworth was one of the Army’s 
1€) posts, and therefore well appointed and 
fayus, with a beautiful Officers’ Club. Its 
mt rawback was that it was also the Alca- 
af the Army, where prisoners guilty of 
#f/s crimes were confined. Every once in a 
+h a desperate man would break out of the 
ding cell blocks. Then the siren would 
ha| the sky with its warning wails. Mamie 
Mine other women would gather up their 
iijen and huddle together fearfully until 
he Inger was past. 






[oe ee bet ee) 


alarms life at 


might be considered swank, Mamie 
it better to stick to the unimaginative 
“|, (Standard Operating Procedure) of 
‘ll veal loaf and tomato-aspic salad, with a 





ham on the side. They made up for it at the big 
spreads at the Officers’ Club where a fine 
turkey dinner with all the trimmings cost less 
than a dollar. On Saturday night there was al- 
ways a gala club dance. 

Such gaieties were a rare treat for Mamie; 
most of the time Ike was too busy to take her. 
She thought he had worked hard before; now 
he seemed absolutely possessed. The minute 
six-o’clock supper was over, out came huge 
books and piles of papers. Often Mamie 
would wake up at one or two in the morning 
to find her husband still fighting his theoretical 
battles, while the mounds of cigarette stubs 
littered every ash tray. 
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extra freshness that makes such a big, big 


At this point Ike got a remarkable demon- 
stration of how the best war plans may be 
fouled up even in the middle of peace. He and 
Johnny Walker were serving on Gen. Hanson 
Ely’s staff. They were working out a theoretical 
problem, while one of those lurid Kansas 
thunderstorms added realism by simulating a 
bombardment. It suddenly became too real 
when a bolt of lightning struck a telephone 
wire over which someone was talking, knock- 
ing the general and his entire staff out cold. 

In May, the pleasantest month in Kansas, 
Ike was no use to anybody. The final examina- 
tions were approaching and his absorption in 
his studies became demoniacal. Frequently he 
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worked all night. All Mamie could do was to 
try to keep Johnny quiet and force her hus- 
band to take ten minutes out to eat. 

When examination time finally arrived she 
was amazed that Ike was suddenly calm. He 
explained that he had done all he could, there 
was no use worrying. 

He was quite right. Pitted against the sifted 
and winnowed best brains in the Army in a 
course of such severity that many fine officers 
broke down under the strain, Eisenhower was 
graduated first in hisclass. It was not that he had 
the most brilliant mind or retentive memory; 
it was because the fierce compulsion of his new 
convictions drove him to do better than his 
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Powder 


A nifty-jiffy treat made with French's Garlic Powder! 


GARLIC BREAD 
V2 cup butter or margarine 
14 teaspoon French’s 
Garlic Powder 
1 loaf French Bread 
French's Paprika 
Cream butter and garlic powder. 
Slash bread diagonally to within 
% inch of crust. Spread butter 
mixture between slices and over 
top. Sprinkle loaf with paprika. 
Place on baking pan. Heat in mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) 10-15 minutes. 
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best. Of course, Mamie was not at all surprised. 
She expected such things of her Ike. 

There was a fine party at the Muehlbach 
Hotel in Kansas City to celebrate, given by 
Arthur Eisenhower, now an official of the 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co. Ike insisted on 
singing fifty-one verses of Abdul the Bulbul 
Ameer. Then he went to Abilene to the first 
complete reunion of the Eisenhower brothers 
in twenty years, while Mamie went back to 
Leavenworth to pack for another move. 

This time it was to Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Except for scrub pines and damp heat instead 
of prairies and aridity, it was much like Fort 
Leavenworth—or Meade or Logan, for that 
matter. It was amazing how the Army could 
reduce any climate or terrain to a uniform 
pattern of mediocrity. Mamie began to think 
that the more she moved, the more it was the 
same thing. 

However, the next shift was a real novelty 
for her. Ike’s orders read: 


You will report to headquarters Battle Mon- 
uments Commission, Washington, D.C. for spe- 
cial duty preparing book, A Guide to American 
Battlefields in Europe. 


Mamie had never expected that her husband 
would be ordered to write a book. Anything 
was possible in the Army. 

In Washington, Mamie, for the first time in 
her life, lived like a normal housewife. She 
found a big, old-fashioned apartment in the 
Wyoming Apartments at the corner of Con- 
necticut Avenue and Columbia Road. It had 
three sunny, high-ceilinged bedrooms, a living 
room, dining room, and a large antiquated 
kitchen, which she loved. Their furniture 
suited it beautifully except that the rattan stuff 
had to be replaced with real parlor furniture, 
which Pooh-Bah helped her to get. The floors 
were brightened by a few good Oriental rugs 
which Ike was beginning to collect. 


Mi awe found life in Washington very 
pleasant. The Gerows were stationed there, 
and the Johnny Walkers lived in the same 
apartment house as the Eisenhowers. Other 
Army friends made their apartment a center of 
gaiety. In addition, Ike’s youngest brother 
Milton, who had just graduated from Kansas 
State College, had a job with the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. Milton was en- 
gaged to Helen Eakin, of Kansas, who was also 
living with her family in Washington. 

On July 1, 1927, Ike and Mamie celebrated 
their eleventh anniversary in their new apart- 
ment, and Ike had the tenth and last diamond 


““Sound as a dollar, doc? Is that the 
best encouragement you can give me?” a 
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set in her wedding ring to which he hag 
a stone each year. } 

Mamie was not allowed to go to the 1m 
party she gave at the Wyoming. She 
the food, iced the champagne and arran 
flowers. Then she retired meekly to he 
It was Milton’s bachelor dinner 
course, strictly stag. 

The next day, October 12, he was ni 
Ike was best man for his brother, and | i 
thought he looked immoderately hand { u 
his dress blues, with the Distinguished 
Medal on his broad chest, and his han 
gold-hilted sword at his side. Helen ar 
ton used it to cut their wedding cake. 















Mieaxwane, Ike had finished the G 
the Battlefields, on time, despite the 
choate mass of material which the co: 
had dumped in his lap. Mamie was ve ih 
of the letter that Gen. John J. Pershi 
was head of the Battle Monuments 
sion, wrote, praising Ike’s “‘superior ¢ 
and “unusual intelligence.” 

From Battle Monuments, Ike wen 
the War College in Washington, where it 
pleted his formal education in military g | 
though that was only the beginning o}fy, 
ing. He was graduated on June 20, 192 in 

Mamie wondered with a sinking , 
what desolate spot his next orders wou | 
them. It sank still further when Ike 
looking rather grumpy for him. “T 
choice of going on the General Staff | 
Washington, or I can go back on the} 
Monuments Commission to revise the 
That would mean we have to go to 

“Paris!” said Mamie, with sparkling) 

“I’m an Army officer, not a dé 
Baedeker,” Ike grumbled. “I want tot 
troops.” 

“A free trip to Paris! Take it, Ike!” 

“Do you really want it so much?” | 

“It would be very broadening for Jo 
Mamie said, and as Ike grinned, she 
with something less than prescience, “ ' 
never get another chance to go to Paril 

Ike thought it over. Mamie had ne | 
fered with his career before except abd} 
ing. She had been a good soldier. This 1 
least he could do for her; and maybe he” 
something worth while on the old battl 
which, if Fox Connor was right, might 
new ones of another war. 

“O.K.”’ he said. “‘Paris it is.” 

There were hearty congratulations a) 
farewells. Only Johnny, who was reaily 
ing up, seemed depressed at the thou 
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leaving ‘his best friends, who included Majors 
Gerow and Walker and Dr. Sam Beach. 

Mamie had kept up the family practice of 
reading aloud to her son and he had thus 
heard about the rites of blood brotherhood. 
Shortly before they left Washington he came 
into the living room where Gerow, Walker 
and Beach were talking with Ike and Mamie. 

“Td like you to be my blood brothers,” he 
said solemnly to his friends. “Will you?” 

“Why sure. You show us how.” 

John trotted off and came back with a darn- 
ing needle and some iodine. 

“We got to mix our blood,” he explained. 

Mamie intervened to sterilize the needle. 
Then she watched, half proud, half fearful, as 
John, with his small blond eyebrows knitted 
in a frown of intense concentration, hacked 
away at his finger. She!says that it seemed 
hours to her before a bright crimson drop 
appeared. The men each gravely took the 
needle in turn. Their blood was mingled with 
John’s. Always after that they wrote to him as 
Brother John. 

Early in July the Eisenhowers sailed for 
Paris. 

NEXT MONTH: 


“[’m going to command the 


whole shebang!”’ 


ABOUT MARCIA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


noted, too, her mother’s love was tempered by 
strictness and restraint. To a degree that sur- 
prises Marcia, she carries over the same per- 
fectionism to those she might love. In Dick’s 
courtship of her, her criticalness can easily be 
used to stifle any more tender emotion. He has 
the qualities she wants in a husband, but she 
can summon an ideal image he won’t measure 
up to. Marcia can’t define her perfect image 
(it seems to be a combination of all heroes 
of all novels, of all daydreams), but she feels 
she doesn’t see it in Dick—no whistles blow, 
no floors tremble, she gets no stunning sig- 
nal that she has met the one mate for her. 
We still have some juvenile phantasy to work 
out here. 

She is looking for reasons to reject Dick— 
and cannot find them logically. One point she 
makes is that he is less a conversationalist than 
she is. Because she is a teacher, able to verbal- 
ize, she may put overhigh value on the same 
quality in other people. But conversation is 
not the full measure of a man; for Marcia 
herself says she listens intently to all he does 
have to say, and realizes how much there is 
between the lines in any relationship between 
two people. About Dick’s appearance, she 
shows another reservation by wanting a man 
so outstanding that, displayed back home, he 
will be electrifying. ““Dick wouldn’t knock 
them dead,’ Marcia tells me, but she cannot 
expect any man to win for her a height of 
family enthusiasm she feels deprived of. 
Marcia’s family, with all their virtues, are not 
given to enthusiasm in any case. In Marcia’s 
mind, Dick measures up well. She is putting 
him to imaginary tests by other people whose 
standards he doesn’t know, and she doesn’t 
agree with. No wonder Marcia is confused at 
this point! She is in grave danger of running 
away from marriage once again. 

There is really a deeper question bothering 
her, I would say, as to whether she should 
marry anyone—that is, whether she is allowed 
to marry, for she has been deeply indoc- 
trinated with the idea that she would not make 
a desirable wife. She is willing to renounce 
Dick for Dick’s own good. Here the ties that 
bind many unmarrieds to parents, in too de- 
pendent a way, for too long a time, may tighten 
in a damaging way. Marcia’s better judgment 
tells her she merits a life of her own and is of 
an age to judge and embark on one. But with 
severe doubts on whether her family will ap- 
prove, she is swaying between one need and 
another. 

In counseling we do not recommend so 
much as we listen and question, to clarify emo- 
tions and aid in any way we can. | received an 
impulsive note from Marcia saying that she 
had decided to go home. She is about to make 
a crucial choice. We shall have to wait and 
see what it will be. 
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FRENCHWISE HAMBURGERS 


1Y2 Ibs. ground chuck or 
shoulder beef 
1 teaspoon French’s Onion Powder 
1 teaspoon French’s Savor Salt 
legg 
2 tablespoons French‘s 
Prepared Mustard 
Combine ingredients; pat into 5-6 
cakes. Spread halved tomatoes with 
equal parts of mayonnaise and 
French’s Mustard and broil with 
hamburgers. Serve with boiled 
onions glazed in a little brown 
sugar and butter. 
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Looks good? Wait till you taste it! 


FRENCHS MUSTARD 
does something wonderful 


Jor Hamburgers / 


French's pure yellow Mustard blends 
better because it’s creamier... 
smoother. 


French's rich mustard goodness does 
not fade out in cooking. 


Get a jar tomorrow and see what 


a wonderful flavor difference 


French’s makes! 


NEW RECIPE LEAFLET 
“10 Ways to Cook Hamburger!” 


FREE! 


The R. T. French Co. 
1958 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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BY RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


May is a great month for party giving, I think. Perhaps it is because this 
is my birthday month and I am a crazy one for birthdays—mine and every- 
one’s—but there are other reasons. June is close on our heels, children will 
be home from school and we’ll be thinking about vacations and all the 
special summer activities. Well, goodness! As if we needed an excuse for a 
dinner party, so here goes. 

On an appetizer tray we'll have olives, radishes and celery curls, with the 
honor spot given to slices of stuffed dill pickle, one of the most popular cold 
appetizers | know. There can be a terrific variety of stuffings and I have 


given you several in the past, but here’s another to tuck in your files. The 
main dish will be barbecued beef and mushrooms broiled on skewers. This 
is a version of the adaptable shish kebab—simple to do and delicious to eat. 


We ive extra barbecue sauce which I like so well I could eat it with a 


ind have. Saffron rice combined with chopped green pepper makes 


fect accompaniment. The hot vegetable NTIP N PAGE 1 





STUART 


The advent of spring should be celebrated. Serve guests this colorful meal of beef with mushrooms, rice and tomatoes. Ginger tarts make a delicate finish. 


With guests invited and dinner almost ready, 
take time to arrange fresh spring 

flowers. Here tiny lilac blossoms, rosebuds 
and minature i vy are arranged in small 


cups which fit onto a brass stand. 
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Give summer salads the light, light touch 
of your own French dressing, made with 
delicate Wesson Oil. You make it in just 
one minute to suit your family’s taste 
exactly. You serve it really fresh. You 
vary it in seconds with favorite seasonings 
to keep your salads welcome every day. 


Mild, pure Wesson Oil has the special 
delicacy you need to bring out fresh salad 
flavors. And your homemade Wesson 
dressing costs less than bought dressings 
and keeps well right on your pantry shelf. 


Try one of these Wesson dressing ideas 
tonight. Or start exploring on your own. 


SUMMER SALAD BOWL 


Tomato wedges 

Carrot curls 

Cucumber slices 

Hard-cooked egg slices 

Canned luncheon meat, in strips 
Salad greens 


Serve with your own Wesson 1-Minute 
French dressing. Wesson’s sparkling 
delicacy"brings forth all the fresh, en- 
ticing flavors. 


FROSTED TOMATO 


WESSON 1-MINUTE SEA-BREEZE SALAD Toncson eee: 
FRENCH DRESSING Shrimp spread with cream 
ie oe cheese (softened) 
atercress Paprika 
| 2 teaspoons salt To % cup Wesson dress- Ripe olives Greens 
| 1 teaspoon sugar ing, add 2 tablesp. chop- To'% cup Wesson dress- 
ped green onion, | teasp, ing, add one teaspoon 
/2 teaspoon pepper prepared mustard, and chop bed chives or horse- 
/2 teaspoon paprika 1 teasp. horseradish. rade 





| 1 teaspoon prepared mustard 
/, cup vinegar 
/2 cups Wesson Oil FRUIT BOWL 


Orange wedges 
Grapefruit wedges 


HEARTY BUFFET 


Succotash (drained) 
Ham (cut in strips) 





ombine and shake well in covered 


r. Shake again before serving. Sliced bananas piento Greens 

: : ; Pj te chonk Green pepper 

‘ore in covered Jar on pantry ineappie chunks To % cu f\ Wesson 
. o 7 cup o ss 

elf. Makes 2 cups. Only you and Strawberries dressing, add 14 cup of 


‘esson Oil can make a dressing 
light and fresh and good tasting. 


To % cup Wesson dress- 
ing, add | tablesp. honey 
and 1 teasp. celery seed. 





cottage cheese. 








Wesson Oil 


| America’s Favorite Salad Oil 
and Liquid Shortening 





Look for 
this good news 
at your grecer’s 





EASY RECIPE 


1 No. 2% can cling peach slices 
8 to 10 maraschino cherries 

2 packages lemon-flavored gelatin 
1% cups hot water 


Drain peaches. Overlap slices in 
1’2 quart ring mold. Outline ring 
with quartered cherries. Dissolve 
gelatin in hot water, add ginger 
ale. Spoon a little gelatin into mold 
around fruit. Chill. Chill remain- 
ing gelatin until thickened. Beat 
until fluffy with rotary beater. 
Chop remaining peaches, fold into 
gelatin with nuts. Turn into mold 
over clear layer. Chill until firm. 
Unmold on salad greens. Serve 





acamrticmmncen ge EEE 
5 o<)* oe ori Saal : ey : 


spring’s most romantic salad! 


© Seah Wading Hing 


with golden clings from California 


* 1s a 





1 12-02. bottle ginger ale (1% cups) 

Y, cup chopped walnuts 

Salad greens 

Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise 


with Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise. Serves 8 to 10. 
No fruit’s so perfect for party 
dishes as showy, summer-luscious 
canned cling peaches! And think 
how easy it is to spoon out these 
well-shaped, tender beau- 
ties for family desserts, 
salads, meat garnishes. 
Be sure the label says 
“yellow cling peaches.” 
Your thriftiest fruit buy! 


Cling Peach Advisory Board 








California 
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will be baked tomatoes filled with cucumber, 
bacon crumbles and other things, and hot 
Parker House rolls will take care of the staff- 
of-life department. For dessert, ginger Bavar- 
ian tarts, which are sweet but not cloying. The 
crust is made of vanilla wafers and the filling 
is light and spicy, a delightful combination of 
taste and textures. We'll decorate the tarts 
with a border of sliced strawberries and put 
some luscious whole strawberries beside them 
on the dessert plates. 
These recipes will serve six people. 


STUFFED DILL PICKLES 


Cut the ends from 6 big dill pickles and re- 
move all seeds and pulpy insides with an 
apple corer. Put them in a refrigerator dish, 
sprinklé with 1% cups light brown sugar and 
stick 4 split cloves of garlic here and there 
around the pickles. Do this two or three days 
ahead of time and turn 
them over frequently. 
The pickles will give 
off a lot of juice and 
become crisp and firm. 
Now for the filling. 
Press 1 package 
creamed cottage cheese 
through a fine sieve 
and blend with 1 ean 
deviled ham and 14 
cup chopped pecans. 
Soften 11% teaspoons 
unflavored gelatin in 
3 tablespoons cold 
water for 5 minutes. 
Set over boiling water 
until gelatin is dis- 
solved. Combine it 
with cheese mixture. 
Drain pickles and stand 
them on end on sev- 
eral thicknesses of 
paper towels. Stuff with 
the filling, inserting 
a silver knife several 
times to remove air 
bubbles. Wrap each 
pickle in waxed paper 
and store in refrigerator 
until they are thor- 
oughly chilled and the 
gelatin has set. To 
serve, cut into chunks 
about 14” thick and 
put them on your ap- 
petizer tray with olives, 
radishes and celery 
curls. 


hand. 
filled 
thrilled 


him 


and pour, 
shore 

nor she. 

as one who 
more, 


and more. 


BARBECUED BEEF 
AND MUSHROOMS 


‘Tomakethesauce,com- 

bine 4 pound butterormargarine,2 cloves gar- 
lic, minced, 41% tablespoons grated onion, 14 
cup catchup, 6 tablespoons vinegar, 34 tea- 
spoon salt, 114 teaspoons paprika, | 4 table- 
spoons soy sauce, 34 teaspoon sugar, 11% tea- 
spoons Tabasco, 114 teaspoons monosodium 
glutamate and 114 teaspoons cornstarch 
blended with 14 cup cold water. Simmer to- 
gether about 5 minutes and cool to lukewarm. 
Now for the skewers. Trim fat from 3 pounds 


. . . . ” 
sirloin of beef and cut meat into 11%” squares 


about I” thick. Wash | pound medium-size 
mushrooms, remove stems and dry. Marinate 
heef squares and mushroom caps in the sauce 
for an hour. Alternate mushrooms and beef 
on the skewers, starting and ending with a 
mushroom cap. | always do 8 skewers for 6 
people so that there will be enough for small 
second servings for those who want them. 
Broil 10 minutes for rare and 12 minutes for 
medium, turning skewers so that the meat 
will brown on all sides, and brush frequently 
with sauce. To serve, push beef and mush- 
rooms off skewers onto hot platter or plates, 
keeping each skewerful intact. Garnish lib- 
erally with water cress or parsley and heat 
and serve remaining sauce in a bowl. 


SAFFRON RICE WITH GREEN PEPPER 
Wash thoroughly 2 cups rice and place it 
in a 5-quart saucepan with 314 cups water, 
| teaspoon saffron, 2 teaspoons salt and 2 
tablespoons butter or margarine. Cover, put 


THe TRAVELER 


BY GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


He knocked. He watched her 
look and stand 

With her bright vessel in her 

He watched her muse as erystal 

Her vessel, and his fingers 


For hers, and the long thirst in 


Became desire to drink her too. 


He watched her turn, and smile 
Spirited back from what far 

Of thought he did not know, 
Then, “‘Yours,”’ she ventured, 
Had the whole sea to give. And 
Her brimming glance implied, 
From where her hand had 


touched the rim 


He drank, as never man before. 
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over high heat and bring to a vigorous 
When steam begins to escape, turn heg 
and cook until rice is tender, about 14 mi 
All water should be absorbed. Add 
chopped green pepper, 2 tablespoons } 
or margarine, | teaspoon salt and Y, 
spoon black pepper. Toss lightly wit! 
forks until well mixed and keep hot 
gently boiling water until ready to serve 
waiting period over boiling water will 
the green pepper sufficiently. 


BAKED TOMATOES 


Cut off tops of 6 medium-size tom 
scoop out pulp and invert tomatoes to ¢ 
Peel and remove seeds from enough 
bers to make 21% cups, diced. Sprink 
cumber with 114 teaspoons salt, 1% teas 
freshly ground black pepper and 1% teas 
oregano. Add 10 slices cooked crisp b 
crumbled (about, 4% cup), 2 tables 
chopped parsley, 34 cup soft bread er 
and 4 cup f 
chopped tomato 
Toss together and 
for seasoning. Sp 
insides of tomato 
with a little peppe 
salt and fill high) 
cucumber mix 
Bake in a moder 
350° F.— oven ford 
15 minutes. 


GINGER BAVAR 
TARTS 


For the crust, r 
boxes (434 ounces 
vanilla wafers 
very fine. Add 4% 
soft butter or 
garine and 3 t 
spoons granul 
sugar and mix 
oughly with P| 
blender. Pat in 
smooth-sided tart} 
being sure to ma 
thick coating on 
sides. Bake 8 mi 
in a moderately 
375° F.—oven 
won't work with f 
pans. Cool in the 
Filling. Soften 
velope unflavored 
tin in 1% cups | 
milk for 5 min) 





| 
| 


Place over bol 
water. Add 4% 


sugar which has 
mixed with 34 teas 
powdered ginger 
4 teaspoon salt 
stir until sugar 
gelatin are dissolved. Beat 3 egg 
slightly and slowly stir into the 
small amount of the hot liquid. Retu 
to double boiler and add 3 teaspoons cho 
crystallized ginger. Cook over hot—not 
ing—water, stirring constantly, until mix 
coats the spoon. Remove from heat. 
until slightly thickened. Fold into 3 s 
beaten egg whites and then fold : 
cup heavy cream, whipped. Spoon 
into vanilla-wafer shells and chill until 
‘To serve, loosen carefully around top € 
with a thin-bladed knife and transfer 
to dessert plates with a spatula. Gat 
with a border of sliced strawberries and 
some big ripe strawberries on each plat 
| 









| 1 
Service. I’ve never suggested that you 
dinner plates in the kitchen before you t 
them to the table, but it is an easy out of 
no-help problem, and this meal certainly ||! 
itself to that form of service. The reason isi 
this food looks pretty after it has been ser“ 
the beef and mushrooms, the stuffed tor 
and the heap of yellow rice flaked with 
make a colorful combination—and look 
never to be ignored. After each plate is A] 
can be put into a low oven or on a heatin 
vice and all can be carried to the table pi , 
hot. But however you serve the dinner, dj 
forget to preheat your dinner plates. Nf 
good food has been ruined by cold plates 
I would care to shake a fork at. 





AY, 1954 


MRS. LORILLARD 
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' She whirled. The eggs were just coming to 
boil; the bacon was just crisping; the coffee 
perking. 
“Set the table, would you, honey?’ she 
id. “And I'll let you shake the orange juice.” 
She put on the toast, rolled four vitamin 
lls out of the bottle, got out two coffee cups. 
“Two minutes,” she cried. ““Two minutes 
fore breakfast.” 
“Do minutes,” Polly echoed from upstairs, 
Jo minutes for breakfast.” 
“Mother,” Jack said, ““do you think you 
ould be happier where there was no pull of 
avity?”’ 
“Jack, is that another rip in your trousers?” 
e said, looking at him. ‘Honestly. The third 
e this week. That dingus on the cloudmaker, 
suppose. Well, get me the black thread. 
ou can’t go to school looking like that. And 
night bring home your cloudmaker and Ill 
“nooth out that edge.” 
“Good morning,” John said, accenting the 
od cheerily and kissing her on the ear. His 
‘ce was rosy and smooth; his hair slightly 
‘\mp. The fragrance of his shaving lotion and 
ollys mixed with the smell of bacon. 
“Kiss me, kiss me,” Polly said, peeking 
ound John’s knees. 
“Here we go,” said John, swinging her up 
her chair. 
“Now stand still,’ Mrs. Lorillard said to 
k. “I don’t want to sew you too.” 
“H’m,” John said, opening up the morning 
per. “Another tax. Why don’t they come 
zht out and say they’ve got to have it and 
eyre going to get it someway or another 
d skip the details?” 
“I saved four dollars last week,’ Mrs. 
brillard said, biting off the thread. “‘There 
Ju are. With ten minutes to eat.” 
‘You, baby,” said John, smiling at her, 
‘rea financial genius. Four times fifty-two— 
*s see, more than two hundred dollars. That 
juld get us to Florida. If we drove.” 


Palm trees, Mrs. Lorillard thought. She, 
th dark glasses on, driving a yellow con- 
tible. *‘ This looks like the perfect place,” she 
id to John, his golfing cap cocked over his 
es. ‘This is where the next resort will spread. 
two years 





ATCH out, Polly,” Jack yelled. “We're 
king off. Br-r-r-r SSSS.” 
“What you doing?” Polly said. 
+“Come on, Jack,” John said. “I'll drive you 
f far as the gas station. If you don’t minda 
tle earthbound transportation.” 
“Polly, don’t you budge,” Mrs. Lorillard 
id. “You are not going anywhere until I’ve 
nk my coffee in peace.” . 

“Mom,” Jack said. “I need two bits for a 
/ tebook.”” 

“Your old notebook, the one you lost, is 
1 the hall table,’ Mrs. Lorillard said. “I 
nd it under your bed.” She put her arms 

ound John and kissed him. “‘Have a good 

y, darling,” she said. ““Anything to go to 
ye cleaners?” 


_= «™" 


IN HONOR 
OF HEROES 


; @ Once a year Americans observe 
Poppy Day in remembrance of all 
our war dead. The red crepe paper 
flowers worn on that day, made by 
patients in veterans’ hospitals, not 
only have considerable value as oc- 
cupational therapy but also are a 
source of funds used by the Amer- 
-| iean Legion Auxiliary to help vet- 
erans and children in need. They 
are a fit memorial for those who 
died fighting for this country. You 
can do honor to them by wearing a 


Poppy on 
POPPY DAY: MAY 29 


— ae SS OOS Selle 


John shook his head and kissed her again. 

“Kiss me, kiss me,” said Polly. 

“You,” said John, giving her a bear hug, 
“you're just like your mother.” 

“TIl have that whole report typed by this 
evening,” Mrs. Lorillard said. “I’ve only two 
pages to go and I'll finish them during Polly’s 
nap.” 

“Great,” said John. “‘Hold the fort.” 

“Here comes Jack Lorillard,’ Jack said. 
“Dum, dum, de, dum dum. Watch it, fellows.” 


SOMETHING NEW 
is CooKING! 


Try Franco-American Spaghetti in these 
new recipe dishes for meals you'll love 


“Polly,” said Mrs. Lorillard, ‘if I let you 
read the funnies, can I read the editorials?” 

“Im going to school tomorrow,” Polly 
said. “‘Aren’t I, mamma?” 

Mrs. Lorillard nodded absently. 


Gracefully, coolly, she greeted the reporters 
clustering around her. “This is what we'll do,” 
she said. “We'll locate here.” With a pointer, 
she reached out and touched a huge map. The 
reporters moved in toward it, scribbled in their 
notebooks, turned and looked at her. “It’s a 
natural,” one of them said. “It has taken con- 
siderable time and thought,” she said, “but 
we've found it. In six months a 





Chances are you’ve often served Franco-American 
Spaghetti as a main dish or as a “side” dish. That 
marvelous tomato and Cheddar cheese sauce is a 
long-time favorite! But you’ve a new treat coming 
when you combine Franco-American Spaghetti with 
other foods in these new recipe dishes. They’re so 
quick, so thrifty and so new and different they’ll 
give a real lift to your meals! 


Invented by a Deep-Sea Fisherman 


Ys, teaspoon basil (optional) 
1 cup drained, flaked tuna 
(7-oz. can) 


2 cans Franco-American 
Spaghetti 

1 cup chopped celery 

Combine spaghetti, celery and basil in a 14% quart casse- 
role. Arrange tuna on top. Cover; bake in a hot oven 
(400° F.) about 30 minutes. This lets Franco-American’s 
wonderful tomato and Cheddar cheese sauce mingle 
all through. 6 servings, at about 13¢ each. 





The Secret’s in the Seasoning 


2 oz. sliced dried beef 1 can Franco-American Spaghetti 
1 tablespoon shortening 1 cup cooked green beans (unsalted) 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


Cut dried beef into small pieces; cook lightly in short- 
ening till edges curl. Stir in spaghetti, green beans and 
Worcestershire sauce. Heat thoroughly. You’ll be de- 
lighted to discover how easy it is to make lots of delicious 
and different dishes like this with Franco-American 
Spaghetti. 3 servings, for about 17¢ each. 
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“Big girl,” she said. ““You’re a great big 
girl. You, too, can go to school in January.” 
“January,” Polly said. 


Three whole hours, every morning, Mrs. 
Lorillard thought. i shall paint, she thought. 
The easel in the playroom. An old smock, some 
brushes. Churchill looked out the windows of 
the Waldorf and captured the scene below. 
“Yes,” she said, “I took a few lessons. But 
when I was a girl. Not lately. I'm only a 
beginner.” She glanced round the gallery. Peo- 
ple were looking at her curiously. She lifted her 
chin and looked off into the distance, seeing 
something they could not see. 




































































So Good— So Many Ways 
you'll want to buy 3 cans 


With FRANKFURTERS .. . Brown sliced franks 
with chopped onion, add a can of Franco-American 
Spaghetti for a quick and hearty meal. 


With GREEN PEPPERS...Saute sliced peppers in 
butter, add Franco-American Spaghetti and heat. 
You might add sliced onions, too. 


With LEFTOVER ROAST... Add diced cooked 
meat to Franco-American Spaghetti; top with but- 
tered bread crumbs and bake in a hot oven. 


With CHICKEN ... Top spaghetti with sliced or 
diced leftover chicken. Cover saucepan and heat for 
Chicken Franco-American! 


Spaghett 


TOwaro sauee win CHEE 


As a Change from Potatoes 


Franco-American Spaghetti tastes 
grand with fish and practically any 
meat dish. Nice and quick—just 
heat and serve. 









*Franco-American’’ is a trademark 
i 7 e'So 


owned by the makers of Campbell's Soups 









Z-.en gas range 
inches wide! 


only 





Bake at one temperature! Roast at another! 


new 
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Two-oven convenience at single oven price! 





Perfect meal timing’s a cinch with two sepa- 
rately controlled Universal ovens to help you. 
No matter how great a difference in tempera- 
tures your recipes call for, it’s wonderfully easy 
to make everything come out together—with- 
out juggling and shifting to keep things warm. 


Ss 


ae 


er" 


the goal of 
the 
In their place, 





Easy-to-keep-clean beauty is 


every Universal design. Gone are all 
hard-to-get-at dirt catchers. 
l niversal’ Ss ole aming one -piece porcelain 
enamel top, remové ib le burner bowls and many 


other fe: itures mz ike cle aning quic k and easy. 


Chevette 


o 


AS RAN GE S Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 12, Ill. 


You save precious kitchen space without 
sacrificing any of the cooking features you 
want. Your new Universal has everything— 
full-size smoke-proof and fire-proof broiler, 
four big top burners with lifetime guarantee 


and all the modern automatic conveniences. 





So much value for so little money, this 
new Universal is priced far below other two- 
oven ranges. You actually pay less for all the 
lifetime construction and dependable quality 
that Ranges 
favorite of good cooks for over 82 years. 


have made Universal Gas the 


Only gas gives the easiest, 


coolest, cleanest cooking 

of all—for less. You bake 

best, roast best, broil best, 
Y cook best with gas on a 


Universal Gas Range. 


she said, hearing the phone ring. 
A Cub 


“Bother,” 
“Hello. ... This is Mrs. Lorillard... . 
party? All of them? Here? Well ——” 

She turned her left hand this way and that 
and decided she needed a manicure. But not 
until she had finished with the vegetable gar- 
den. No sense wasting it. 

‘All right,’’ she said. “Tuesday week... . 
Yes, I understand. Twenty. . . . Will hot dogs 
be all right? And cake?’ She nodded, she 
smiled, she put the receiver back on the hook. 

“Polly,” she said, “if it rains, we will just 
have to move your dolls out of the playroom. 
Twenty boys and twenty dolls will never do.” 

She started picking up the dishes off the 
table, while Polly reached tor the silverware. 

“If you are very careful,” she said, “I will 
let you pour the soap in.” 

“I will be bery, bery careful,” Polly said, 
looking at her solemnly, her pansy-blue eyes 
as round as buttons. 

“Someday,” Mrs. Lorillard said, laughing 
and ruffling her hair, ““someday Ill let you do 
the dishes every night. Won’t that be fun?” 

Her hands in the sudsy water, the steam 
rising in her face, Mrs. Lorillard paused. 


Her pith helmet was hot on her head, but it 
was not yet noon. Before them lay the jungle, 
the green, lush vines 
tangling around their 
feet.““John,” she said, 
raising her gun waist- 
high, ‘‘there he 
comes.” There was 
the crack of the 
rifle. No, she 
thought, shaking her 
head. I don’t think 
I'd like that. If I 
don’t even like tak- 
ing off fish. Besides, 
what good is it? 
People ought to do 
things that help other 
people. 

Maybe I should go 
back to school. Be 
trained for some- 
thing. Be useful. I 
could study nights. 
She stood in the door- 
way, pulling on her 
gloves. Beside the fire, 
Jack sat, scrunched 
down on his spine, 
his feet ona hassock. 
“You will be all 
right,” she said, smil- 
ing at him. “Ill be 
back in two hours.” 
A white uniform, 
belted at the waist. 
Sturdy shoes, with shoelaces. But who ever 
heard of nursing classes at night ? 


“Family Play” 


““Come on,” she said to Polly as she put the 
last dish in the drainer, “‘let us go get dressed 
and then you can play in the sand pile while I 
do the washing. I will race you upstairs and I 
will beat you.” 

She let the child jump from the stool into 
her arms and start up the stairs and then, 
noisily, she pretended to chase after her. 
“Hurry,” she cried, “hurry, I’m going to 
catch you.” 

The laughter bubbled up and overspilled 
and Polly went rolling on the floor like a 
kitten. ““Meow, meow,” she said, crawling 
into her room on all fours. 


Mis. LORILLARD took out Polly’s blue over- 
alls, her red T shirt, her blue socks and her 
red shoes, and, lifting the child onto her lap, 
began to dress her. 

‘“‘Dress the dolly too,” Polly said. Sighing, 
Mrs. Lorillard dressed the dolly. ‘“‘Dress the 
Teddy bear,” Polly said. Mrs. Lorillard put a 
T shirt on the Teddy bear. 

“Now,” she said, walking into her own 
room and shedding her bathrobe, ‘‘I will put 
on my clothes.’ She put on a blouse and skirt, 
stepped into her moccasins. She whisked up 
John’s pajamas, her own robe, a shirt from 
the chair and hung them up in the closet. She 
shook the bedclothes vigorously and then, 
working first on one side, then on the other, 
made up the bed. She pulled up the spread, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


© Gay baskets of flowers and May- 
pole dancing have long been a part 
of May Day celebrations. But May it 
1 is also Child Health Day—with 


the 1954 theme. 


Why not begin the summer months 
with a picnic or outdoor games for 
your family? Let sun, fred air and 
fun together help keep your children 
fon and strong all year round! 





Polly’s spring coat came first. 
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whacked the pillows against the wall t 
them properly, and tucked them in. T 
went into the bathroom and, lifting the 
hamper, poured out a stream of 
clothing. 

“Today is Monday,” she sang to 
“*Monday is washday. Tuesday is ironi 
Wednesday is baked beans.” 

“Today is Monday,” Polly said. “T. 
Monday, mamma.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Lorillard, “‘if y 
get your bucket you can play in your s 
and make me a cake.” 


Sur flung the pillow slip of clothes o 
stair rail and took the child by the ha 
gether they jumped downstairs. In the 
Polly picked up her bucket and togeth 
went out into the morning sunshine. 
““A lovely day,’ Mrs. Lorillard said 
hounds of spring are on winter’s t 
There was a pool, she remembered, at t 
of the hill, and a big sycamore tree. T 
warmed them, and John’s voice, as 
there, reading, stretched out on the 
rolled over her in delicious, thrilling . 
music. Up on the campus they coul 
people walking, talking, going to class 
bell ringing, but they were alone. Th 
where he first 
me, she thoug 
the sun. 


Polly said, sw 
her bucket. 
“And just 
for hanging 
wash,” Mrs. 
lard said. “Be} 


” 


chine was i 
room off the 
en. It was a 
one, and it d 
off through ¢ 
pipe that hd 
over the fau 
the sink. At | 
tried to. Mrs. 
lard frowned | 
“You,” she 5 
fiercely, 
you dare break! 
today.” 

She put the 
in one by on 
kled on the 
closed the toy 
justed the dri 
hose, turned 
knob and thd 
the washer chi 
into action, patted the top in approval 

“If I have to take you apart once aj 
she said, ‘I will throw you away.” 

While it huffed, puffed, roared and s 
she tidied the living room. The coffee 
needed a new coat of lacquer. “Friday 
said, inasmuch as that was the day 
spent with her grandmother. The wit 
behind the couch needed new curtains 
T musi 
thought, put the sewing machine out wh 
can see it and be reminded. 








Black velvet trousers, a gold shirt, 4 
cigarette holder. “‘I would use aquamarin 
just a touch of rose,” she said, wavin 
holder in her slender fingers. ““And open th 
wall.’ The woman handling the swe 
squealed with delight. ‘‘Just the thing, 
cried. “It will be perfectly ——” 


There was suddenly, shrilling throug 
living room, the screech of brakes. 
Lorillard ran out the front door, dow 
sidewalk. | 

Pressed against one curb across the § 
tilting toward the lightpost, one car Sal 
the cross street another car pulled to a! 
and a small, gray-haired man climbed s 
out. 

In the front seat of the other, a girl s2 
hands on the steering wheel, tautly still, 
ing straight ahead. As Mrs. Lorillard i 
her, she whispered softly, ‘Where 14? 
baby?” 














































§ 1954 


rs. Lorillard felt her heart give a sicken- 
rch. She leaned in the window to touch 
hirl’s hand. Then on the floor she saw the 
wool bundle. 
‘here she is,”’ she cried. She did not dare 
the door. Slowly the girl reached down 
picked up the bundle. With trembling 
rs she turned the blanket back, and a 
|| face appeared, its lips puckered. 
e sweet thing,’ Mrs. Lorillard said 


iy. 

tyerything all right here?” a policeman 

) poking his head in the opposite window. 

‘ybody hurt?” 

te girl smiled shakily. “I don’t know,” 
aid. 

Yan you walk?” the policeman said. 

‘ome into my house,” Mrs. Lorillard said. 

call your doctor.” 

e girl’s eyes held a mute appeal and Mrs. 
-Jard reached her arms through the win- 
) and took the baby. Slowly the girl got 
yf the car. 
she all right?” she said. 

‘et’s go see,” Mrs. Lorillard said. Turn- 
4 er head toward the policeman, she called 
1 “Six-oh-one, officer, when you want us.” 
‘gether they went toward the house. Still 
¢ing the child in her arms, Mrs. Lorillard 
@ to the phone. The girl gave her the num- 
The nurse who answered said twenty 


i es. “Mrs. Lorillard, one-handed, put on 
i 
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all happened so suddenly,” the girl 
i “May I call my husband?” 
‘+s. Lorillard nodded. She looked down 
r ly at the baby, half asleep in her arms, 
hen peered out the window. There were 
sand cakes on the edge of the sandbox, 
(, flash of blue overalls. 
‘ e’re all right,” the girl said, almost sob- 
- “The doctor is coming to look at baby. 
in’t mean to, Danny, I didn’t mean 
|—” She paused and then looked wildly 
wt her. “Where are we?” she said. 
Ys. Lorillard took the phone and spoke 
into it for a minute and passed it back 
girl. 
sll him good-by,”’ she said. “I think he’s 
‘hurry to get here.” 
"e doctor got there first. He laid the baby 
Je couch and unwrapped the blanket. He 
od his legs and arms and poked his 
dich. The baby wailed; Mrs. Lorillard 
und; and the girl hid her face in her hands. 
ood lungs,” the doctor said. “Not a 
fh. You need me worse than he does.” 
} reached in his bag and pulled out a bot- 
f pills. 
»mething new,” he said. “Quiet you 
). How'd the other man come out?” 
J2 doorbell rang and a man walked in. 
ce t his arms around the girl and stroked 
fair. The doorbell rang again and the 
»man walked in. “Lady,” he said, “you 
ded in the nick of time.” 
t down,” said Mrs. Lorillard, “and I'll 
etme coffee.” 
‘op by next week sometime,” the doctor 
i/o the girl. “Just to be on the safe side.” 
i¢ aved his hand and went out. 
T's. Lorillard went into the kitchen. “Four 
ut’ she said. Behind her, noisily, the wash- 
giachine suddenly emptied into the sink. 







{> swung the X-ray machine into place, 
mg at the girl in the hospital robe. “Lie 
il) she said. ‘“‘We must check the fibula. 
f is where the trouble usually is.’ The girl 
1 at her bravely: “I'm not afraid,” she 
ai One minute, two minutes, three min- 
#@... Her white coat was stiffly starched 
wicared out at the waist. The mask around 
er outh pinched slightly, but she ignored it. 


I. coffeepot stopped percolating. The 
va'ng machine stopped roaring. “Coffee 
FE g up,” Mrs. Lorillard said into the 
le |, 
ithe living room, the policeman put his 
10! 00k away. The husband sat on the couch 
bes) the girl, who had the baby in her lap 
8O\one finger caught in his tiny fist. 
‘‘e’ve been needin’ a stop sign there a 
on ime,” the policeman said. ‘‘Cute little 
ll) you’ve got.” ' 
_*>e, thanks,” said the husband, taking a 
“af if coffee. “I sure could use it.” 





“Thanks for everything,” the girl said, 
looking deep into Mrs. Lorillard’s eyes. 

When they had gone, Mrs. Lorillard rinsed 
out the coffee cups and put them in the 
drainer. Then for a moment she stood, deep 
in thought, staring at the telephone. 

With her hands trembling slightly she 
riffled through the phone book and then began 
to dial. 

“City Hall?’’ she said. ““Could I speak to 
the traffic engineer?” 

There was a pause. 

“Mr. Purcell,’ she said, “this is Mrs. 
Lorillard, of the P.T.A. at Wilson. I thought 
maybe, well, you were so helpful at the school, 


I wonder if you could help with a stop sign?” 
She nodded vigorously. ““At Radnor and Fifth. 
There was almost a very bad accident this 
morning. Yes, at least twenty-seven children 
on the street.” 

Her eyes grew wide with delight and amaze- 
ment. 

“You will? By next week? Why, that’s won- 
derful. I can’t thank you enough. Everybody 
will be so pleased.” 

She lowered the receiver on the hook and 
just stood there. She felt limp with unbelief 
and exhaustion. 

“Imagine,” she said. “Imagine. I actually 
did it. I actually got us a stop sign.” 


Armour Star Franks 
give you beefsteak energy plus 
the goodness of juicy pork! 


Just look at these plump, juicy Armour Star Franks! They’re 
chock-full of protein-rich beef and full-flavored pork...so 
nutritious...so packed with energy! So get Armour Star 
Franks—they’re made fresh in nearby kitchens, from U. S. 
Government-inspected beef and pork. For an extra- 
delicious “‘picnic’”’ supper, indoors or out, serve a tray full 
of Armour Star Franks—Coney Island style. Just slip an 
Armour Star Frank in a bakery-fresh bun and add plenty 
of crisp, chopped onion and Armour Star Chili without 
beans. Good? You're ready for “seconds” before you've 


had your second bite! Best franks there are, they're PA: 
Armour Star! \ ve 
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She sank into the chair by the door. 
I'll tell John, she thought, after dinner, over 
coffee... . No, after the children were in bed. 


At the dressing table, watching in the mirror 
John emptying his pockets. *““By the way,” she 
said casually, brushing her hair, “I called City 
Hall today and got that stop sign everyone has 
been talking about.” He turned toward her 
slowly, admiringly. ‘“‘Patsy, you didwt,’ he 
breathed. “Darling ce 





She gave a little shiver of delight. ““Imag- 
ine,” she said. ‘I actually got something done 
for a change.” END 












GREER GARSON, starring in the MGM production in color, HER TWELVE 


PA 





Besides being beautiful, Greer Garson is intelligent believes in it, like 9 out of 10 Hollywood stars do. 
(recently lectured on Shakespeare), talented (proba- Miss Garson’s complexion is a good recommenda- 


bly won more awards than any other film actress) tion for using Lux Toilet Soap. If you find Lux | 
and has a will of her own (she’s from Ireland). 





isn’t all a good soap can be, Lever Brothers will Lux 
, i ‘ : mt A 
We’re very pleased that one way she asserts that return what you paid for it. Fair enough? | Toler 
will of her own is to insist on Lux Soap at the studio 


SOAP 
Tune in on the stars “live” from Hollywood, every 


and at home. Greer’s used Lux for years now—she — week on Lux Video Theatre and Lux Radio Theatre. 
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T is the day before the wedding and the atmosphere within and 
without the Allhoff house in Normandy, Missouri, on the out- 
| skirts of St. Louis, is supercharged. Although it is still spring, the 
day is ominous with thunder and dripping hot. The bride-to-be, 
twenty-three-year-old Mary Jo Allhoff, attired in hair curlers, blue 
jeans, and a sweat shirt with “St. Louis University” scrawled 
across her bosom, is directing the opening of wedding presents. 
This is difficult, as she has no voice. Two days previously she ran a 
high fever with a sore throat; she still has laryngitis. 

Helping Mary Jo are her two younger sisters, Jacquie, twenty, 
Bubbles, sixteen, and her slim, delicate-looking mother, all wear- 
| ing hair curlers. Running underfoot is six-year-old Junior, the 
baby of the family. ““Won’t somebody help me play with my 
Erector set?” he begs. 
This was the price he 
| exacted for consenting 
to be ring-bearer in the 
wedding. Nobody both- 

ers to answer him. 
From behind a moun- 
tain of empty boxes, tis- 


eine 


Mary Jo Allhoff and Don Schmidt, of St. Louis, Mo., meet an sue paper, nut dishes, 
ay candlesticks and coffee 
| exciting day that transforms them to Mr. and Mrs. makers comes the whir 


wal 
if 


*“T’m nervous,” Don admitted shakily, 
solicitous of Mary Jo in satin 


i 





By BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 


and rose-point lace—‘she looks so wan.” 








9 A.M. ceremony was held in St. Ann’s Church, 
all as planned. Unplanned: a swooning bridesmaid. 
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/) / 
’ Vy MiNi of a sewing machine. It is Aunt Lottie Gray at work, 


a gentle, pink-cheeked widow friénd of the family. 
For seven weeks she has sat at her machine in a corner of 
the sunroom outfitting the bride and her five bridesmaids. 

“Have the orange blossoms arrived?” she asks, peeking 
around a giant mixer. 

Mary Jo shakes her head, then announces in a strangled 
whisper, “Aunt Lottie must go. Up to the front bedroom.” 
The sewing machine is lugged upstairs, and also the day 
couch where the family dressmaker has been sleeping. In the 
process of moving them the overhead fixture in the upstairs 
hall is smashed. Tempers flare and sharp words fly as more 
stair flights are laboriously traveled as empty gift cartons 
are carried to the cellar. 

It has been a difficult week for everyone. Tuesday night 
Mary Jo attended her fourth shower until one A.M. (The hit 
of the evening was a slinky black satin-and-lace nightgown 
from “practical” Aunt Lottie.) On Wednesday night the 
Allhoffs held a spinster dinner. A dozen of Mary Jo’s closest 
friends enjoyed pizza and admired her trousseau, which she 
has been assembling for two years. Thursday was devoted to 
removing the furniture from the downstairs of the Allhoffs’ 
roomy red brick house on 7208 St. Andrews Place, to make 
room for the reception guests. CONTINUED ON PAGE.166 


Bride and groom, both 23, met in teens, had 7-year courtship. Letters 
flew from Don, 2 years in Army, off in Orient, Mary Jo, a 
medical technologist, diagnosed case: love prescription: marriage. 


Mary Jo’s dad, Francis Althoff 
‘Now I know what it means to be 
Father of the Bride”), bore day 


stoutly (has 2 more daughters 





aaa 


at home). Businessman in feed, 





coal and building supplies, he 
selected house for Don, Mary Jo. 
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\relation) sewed for 7 weeks on 
i 
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Vhere are the orange blossoms ? 
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Mother of the bride, sisters Bubbles and Jacquie, 
urge head of house to remember handkerchief, hat, wallet. 
On schedule: a breakfast for 56, a reception for 600. 


. 
vt 


Gentle Aunt Lottie Gray (no 





gown, 5 bridesmaid dresses, 
trousseau, decoration, while 
crises mounted: 

Who broke the light? 

What about Junior’s socks? 


While St. Louis weather soared to 90°, Mary Jo pressed, 
packed 3 suitcases ; speechless with laryngitis, gestured passionately to 
family in pantomime. Happily, by wedding day, throat had cleared. 


And weather report— 
rain—dampened spirits. 


Photographs by JOE DI PIETRO 


Gala reception began on Allhoffs’ lawn, 
but 4:30 shower stampeded 

all to house (sky-watchers saved 

the cake), where guests dined 

on fruit salad basketed in watermelon, 
pastry puffs, fancy sandwiches. 

At 5, newlyweds fled to waiting car. 


Mary Jo and Don, ‘feeling light-headed all day,” rejoined party after 
visit to 3 aunts. Courtship was marked by one quarrel; she followed 


J, 
4 
Yi, mother’s rule of accepting first date offered for evening ; he phoned late. 
7 po After engagement, all was smoothed, dates were steady. 
HOW AMERICA LIES Gites enfisementialt no 








LIES 


After wedding, new Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt departed 
in Allhoff Chevrolet, reached Miami, Fla., in 4 days, 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164 Now it is Friday and in 
a few hours the wedding rehearsal will take place. 
For weeks Mrs. Allhoff, Mary Jo’s mother, has 
fretted over the rehearsal dinner. According to Emil 
Post, she announced, the rehearsal dinner is usuall 
given by the bridegroom’s family. The Schmidts, 
however, declined because they have a small house 
and no dining room. Mrs. Allhoff phoned a down 
town hotel, found that dinner for eighteen guests (the 
wedding party) would come to $100. She could not 
give the dinner herself, as her dining room was bare 
in expectation of upward of 600 people invited to the 
reception. The bridegroom’s cheerful suggestion of 
simple refreshments such as ice cream and cake 
brought only violent headshakings. Finally the matte 
was settled by three attractive spinster aunts of Ma 
Jo’s offering to give the dinner at the home of Grand 
mother Allhoff. This satisfied everyone. 
‘‘Weddings can snowball,’ Donald Schmidt, the 
bridegroom, confided to CONTINUED ON PAGE 19} 





























“Sun, air and rest were all wonderful. But the best 
was going back to a home of our own.” Savings, 
$4000, went toward house in new development. 
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Now! Enjoy the luxury of Festive Forest Green 
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30-Piece Hostess Set. smartly packed in gift carton. ..about $4.29 


™ FOUR 914” DINNER PLATES ¢ FOUR 614” SALAD PLATES *« FOUR SOUP BOWLS 
FOUR CUPS * FOUR SAUCERS « FOUR GOBLETS * FOUR SHERBETS « SUGAR « CREAMER 


© aig dwac'tet * 


Each of these glasses is available in complete sets of 8... about Lf9s. smartly packed in gift cartons. 


_ Dinnerware and Stemware in complete sets! 


18 PIECE HOSTESS SET 
in gift carton... about $2.49 


FOUR CUPS « FOUR SAUCERS « FOUR 
DINNER PLATES ¢ FOUR SOUP OR CEREAL 
BOWLS « SUGAR « CREAMER 


22 PIECE HOSTESS SET 
in gift carton... about $3.29 


FOUR CUPS * FOUR SAUCERS « FOUR 
DINNER PLATES * FOUR SOUP OR CEREAL 
BOWLS * FOUR GOBLETS « SUGAR e 
CREAMER 


All these pieces are available, individ- 
ually, in open stock at very low prices. 
For example, cups, saucers, 10¢ each. 


T’S truly a gay occasion when you 
set your table in.jewel-bright forest 
green glass tableware. Everything 
matches beautifully—plates, cups, 
saucers, goblets. Matches in color, and 
pattern, too! And see how cleverly the 
crystal-clear base of the stemware sets 
off the deep, rich emerald body. 

Even if you have an “everyday” 
set of dinnerware, you'll want one of 
these Forest Green: Hostess Sets for 
parties, evening spreads, buffets, tele- 
vision snacks...or to give as extra- 
special gifts, At these amazingly low 
prices, it’s the value of a lifetime! 

Forest Green Hostess Sets are 
available wherever glass is sold. If 
your dealer does not have them, he 
can get them for you by writing 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
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Or individual glasses can be bought in open stock for around 25¢ each. 
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» «©, 
©" Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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A PRODUCT OF ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO 





‘*When next-door neighbors George and Marge Mallen drop over, or we give 
a dinner for relatives, the terrace gives us elbow room.’ Breezeway door 





Terrace took 330 patio blocks for center, 146 bricks along edge, 
2 weeks’ labor. Don and his dad used free hours after work. 














Peppermint-striped canvas, 
with grommets for lacing, 
cost $46. Schmidts built 
simple wood frame; pipe 
one would cost $90. In win- 
ter, canvas top stores away. 


opens on back yard; so does kitchen door, for food transporting. Plastic 
dishes are kept in barbecue shed; it also holds a handy grill on wheels. 


oung Home-Builde 


“Buying a house for now and for keeps, we can 


put into it both our salaries and any spare time we haye,”’ 


say Mary Jo and Don Schmidt. * By MARGARET DAVIDSON 


ARY JO and Don returned from their 

honeymoon to anew, white house in Bissell 
Hills, 20 minutes from St. Louis. More fortunate 
than most young-marrieds, their very first home 
(made possible by long saving, and helped by 
Mary Jo’s job while awaiting a family) has 
“room enough to really settle down in!” Both 
families helped ready it for the years ahead. 


“OUTDOORS is an extra room—our new 
patio.”’ Don and his father leveled the ground, 
paved it with 8”x12” patio blocks of pink-red 
cement bought locally at $14 a hundred. “We 


Short lengths of canvas, 
laced to a 3-panel folding 
wood screen, give Mary Jo 
and Don a movable shield 
against hot sun, a_ shelter 
when breezes grow cool. 


Grill goes at left side, 
dishes at right, in easily 
built shed. Work surface 
is green plastic. Top (open 
here) closes on slope, so 
rain drains away. Tall 
wood fence gives privacy, 
baffles a draft but lets in 
breeze; boards alternate. 


packed the blocks firm into wet sand. Then ina 
trench around, we sank building bricks to hold 
the design in shape. Next came a canopy, to 
shade some space for our barbecue meals.” 

“Then furniture,’ Mary Jo took up. “Our 
canvas-and-aluminum chairs, bought at sales, 
looked much fresher with new canvas covers 
(a home-sewing job) slipped on in place of the 
old.”’ For table and dining bench, tops made of 
redwood planks went on bases of flue tile, 
from Mary Jo’s father’s company. ‘‘St. Louis is 
a big tile-producing center. So we set out little 
pines, too, using open-end tile as planters.” 
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“INDOORS, our breezeway was a screened 
| passage between house and garage. Now it’s a 


permanent extra room.” First change was re- 
placing screens with aluminum-framed win- 
dows (Don’s choice: “You don’t have to paint 
them every year’’), with panes that slant open 
like awnings (Mary Jo’s choice: “You wash 
them without going outside”’). Walls are glow- 
ing green-gold, with paint made for asbestos 
shingles. The floor became grass-green, using a 
special paint for cement; over it Don shook 
brush drops of white, yellow and red, dabbed 
in larger dots with frayed ends of rope dipped 
in paint pail. At the windows went 3 sparkling 
shades of white wood and clear plastic. 


Breezeway’s coffee table matches window seat: Don topped both with green plastic, smoothed 
over adhesive with a rolling pin. That magazine holder on wall? Bright cotton—with pockets ! 
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LINES 


Under stairs went storage cabinets. In low 
space a wheeled pull-out bin holds boots, rub- 
bers. Next come boxed items, extra dishware ; 
then slots for card table, Don’s golf bag. Next 
large section holds canned goods, cleaning 
supplies. In last: out-of-season clothes hang 
on bar and shelves hold hat and shoe boxes. 


“DOWNSTAIRS is the !aundry and storage 
area, and someday we'd like to add a raths- 
keller—that’s St. Louis language for game 
room. We were lucky; our basement had water 


connections provided by the builder. One of 


our friends, a plumber, helped us install washer 
and tub. Opposite the laundry, all that space 
under the stairs was wasted.” Thrifty Mary Jo 
shook her head. “Perfect,” Don figured, “‘for 
storage.”’ So cabinets were made of new non- 
warping chip board, legs set beneath to make 
up for uneven floor and protect against mois- 
ture. Mary Jo can now stock household needs 
in bulk to save money and time, a help any 
bride holding an outside job appreciates. 


& pa ae nt ce 


First part of cellar readied was Mary Jo’s 
laundry center. Cabinet tub is a new ma- 
terial: lightweight plastic reinforced with 
glass fibers—*Strong,” adds Don; “boats 
have been made from it.” Big help is a 
wheeled cart with plastic lining Mary Jo 
uses as a hamper nearby, unloads into 
her new automatic washer twice a week. 
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Pups can be prompted. .. . 


When there’s a dog in the house, accidents 
will happen. But a help in house-training 
your pet is a liquid that not only cleans up 
hut deodorizes and discourages repeats. 


Old but good trick: to be sure a coffeepot 

used on grill or campfire will be 

easy to clean, just rub soap over bottom & 
and sides before using. Soap, soot ( 
and stain all wash off together. 





For a terrace planter, Don and 
Mary Jo used a large terra- 
cotta chimney pot with a 
twisted ropelike design— Sees 
just the right size for a small WAN) 

tree getting a start in life. = % ’ 


Schmidts’ kitchen has a dishwasher, so they 
selected the kind of plastic dishes that can go 
into it unharmed by high temperature. 


When that evenin’ sun goes 
down in St. Louis, 

night lights go up on 
Schmidts’ terrace. Most 
spectacular are kerosene 
torches mounted on posts 
with pointed ends that 
push into the ground. 
Cone-shaped torch has 

~ nonspill design— 





narrow at top and wide 
at bottom. 


A billion dollars a year is the damage done by 
moths. Good news is a permanent mothproofing 
applied when woolens are dyed, well worth the 
few extra cents it costs. Moth-treated wool 

garments, rugs and yardage are usually tagged. 


If you store un-mothproofed small items of 
clothing, seal them in bags or 

cartons and keep them 48 hours in 

a freezer. After that, still sealed, 

they ll be safe for the season. 








Long prongs for lawns ( try saving 
it three times) will sturdily hold 
a badminton net, sun umbrella, 
or screen of the kind 
Schmidts made. Legs of 
the prongs push deep into 
the grass; cuplike top holds a pole. 
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Readers Digest 


Reports: 


ONLY NEW COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


with Miracle Anti-Enzyme Ingredient GARDOL 





HAS THE CLINICAL PROOF! 


(Proof that Brings New Hope to Millions for 


LIFETIME PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECAY!) 


QUICK FACTS FROM 
THE READERS DIGEST ARTICLE 


pastes?” December, 1953 


44What About Anti-Enzyme Tooth 


most effective anti- 


1 e Re ade rs D ige st aes ee ingredient 


d was developed in the Colgate laboratories. 


teste 
(i: Colgate’s miracle ingredient Gardol (Sodium ) 


5 ; a 
Lauroyl Sarcosinate)—found in no other leading too 


paste! 
says— One of the foremost 


2; Reader's Digest dental authorities interes 


=~ Se . . . . ly to 
ere" redient binds itself effective ; 
pees a peener below the decay level in 95 per cent © 
cases tested. 


(min ordinary toothpas 


te ingredients, effective only for 
on't rinse off—won't wear off — 


minutes, this protection w 
all day or all night! 
says—Even 12 hours after 


5; Reader's Digest brushing, this new Colgate 


i mes 
anti-enzyme discovery continues to guard against the enzy 


that cause decay. 
brushings guard against 


syst daily morning and night 
(secy soning enzymes every minute of the day and 


night! 
s—In full-year clinical tests, 


4, Reader's Digest eipewised by leading dental 


t of 5 of the people who used New Colgate’s 


with Gardoi developed no new cavities at all! 
Distinguished dentists examined this evidence and agreed 


7 —New Colgate’s with Gardol gives the surest mec 
against decay ever offered by any toothpaste! 


authorities—4 ov 


ys—New Colgate Dental 


5; Reader's Digest Cream with Gardol is the only 


eness in actually 


toothpaste with clinical proof of its effectiv 
reducing the formation of new cavities. 


NOW! NEW 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
CONTAINS GARDOL 
(*SODIUM N-LAUROYL Py 

SARCOSINATE) 4 — 


] 
ton “LIFETIME PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH-DECAY ENZYMES 






HACKING AROUND 


*CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56 


“Tt sure is,” agreed Bill Banning. 

“Good,” Mrs, Wilson said, folding up the 
spread with the boats. “I never know what 
boys are going to like, but I’m learning. Now, 
I’m just here for the day, and I can take six 
out to lunch.” 

‘Swell!’ Johnny said. “‘Everybody’s in their 
rooms now. Shall I go and ask them?” 

“There are two boys I have to take,”’ his 
mother said, ‘‘because they’re sons of a friend 
of mine, and I promised to see them. Naturally 
I want Rufus and Tom.” She turned to Bill 
Banning. ‘““Won’t you join us?” 

Johnny felt himself blushing. You didn’t 
just casually ask the captain of the track team 
to lunch with insignificant fifth-formers. 

“Id like to very much,” Bill said. “Thank 
you.” 

“Who are the two you have to take?” 
Johnny asked his mother. He hoped they 
wouldn’t be creeps. 

‘Dudley and Arthur Kemp,” his mother 
said. “‘Do you know where to find them?” 

Of course he knew where to find them. In 
the Lower. Dudley was in the second form, 
and Arthur in the third. It was bad enough, 
Johnny thought, for him and Tom and Rufus, 
but what would Bill Banning think? Going 
out to lunch with babies. But Bill couldn’t get 
out of it now. 

Morosely he trudged over to the Lower and 
extended the invitation. Dudley and Arthur 
weren't bad little guys, but, gee! Johnny could 
hardly remember when he’d been that young 
and that small. This was going to be an awful 
day. Not that he wasn’t glad to see his 
mother. He loved her 
deeply and privately 
thought she was very 
pretty. But she cer- 


tainly didn’t fit in Those who compare the age in which olate bar. The 
around school. their lot has fallen with a golden age parcels were al 
Back at his room which exists only in imagination, may same shape. H 
with his little guests talk of degeneracy and decay; but no ened by this disco 
in tow, he found the man who is correctly informed of the Johnny began to} 
others talking about past will be disposed to take a notice. The other 
track. Mrs. Wilson morose or desponding view of the tually seemed i 
was asking stupid present. —LORD MACAULAY enjoying the gg 


questions. Bill was an- 
swering her politely, 


AODADBOOOBORaC é 
but even he probably QVOOOQDOOOO0O000 vores, he a 


had his limit. 
Mrs. Wilson said, “And throwing the 


‘| hammer—it’s not a real hammer, is it? What’s 


it made of?” 

“Mother!” Johnny interrupted. ‘‘Isn’t it 
about lunchtime? Let’s go.” 

“All right,’ she said. “Everybody ready?” 
She stood up, tall and thin in her black silk 
suit. Her hair flamed beneath the carroty hat. 

“Why don’t you leave your hat here?” 
Johnny suggested. “It'll be hot in the hotel. 
No use being uncomfortable.” 

She laughed gaily. ““Of course I’m going to 
wear my hat,” she said. “It’s brand new— 
my—Easter bonnet. Anyway I took a room 
at the hotel for the day, for leaving things in.” 

Lunch was all right. Johnny felt that every 
eye in the dining room was fixed on his mother, 
but the food was good and everybody had two 
sundaes for dessert. Arthur and Dudley didn’t 
talk at all except when spoken to, and Bill 
Banning didn’t show that he was embar- 
rassed by his companions. The afternoon 
would be O.K., too, because they’d all go to 
the baseball game. 

“No game,” Bill said. ‘‘Look, it’s raining.” 


Vie rain came down in torrents. “‘What a 
shame,” Mrs. Wilson exclaimed. “I was look- 
ing forward to the game.” 

“There’s a good movie,’ Rufus said. 

That would have saved the day except that 
Dudley Kemp piped up, “The lower school 
isn’t allowed to go to the movies.” 

“You can go,” Arthur said politely. ““We 
can go back to school.” 

Sensible kid, Johnny thought. He was grate- 
ful to Arthur. 

**Nonsense!”’ exclaimed his mother. ‘‘We’ll 
all do something together. Any suggestions?” 

Hopeless. What could they all do together? 
“Oh,” Johnny said, ‘“‘we’d better just hack 
around.” 
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Mrs. Wilson Watched them hack arou 
hotel lobby for exactly fifteen minutes, 

“You're making too much noise,” sh 
tested. “I’m afraid you’re disturbing p 
Let’s go up to my room and you ca 
magazines.” 

Trailing after her, Johnny wondered 
magazines she had. Women’s magazin 
guessed. He couldn’t remember the 
but they all looked terribly alike. He lj 
significantly by the newsstand, and his 
took the hint. She let each boy have hi 
and once upstairs, they sprawled acro 
bed and lay on the floor and had a prett 
time for about an hour. Then the mead 
began to be used up. 

Mrs. Wilson took her umbrella an 
justed her embarrassing hat. ‘‘I won’t be] 
she said. _ 

She wasn’t. She came back with a pa 
and began to undo it. Nervously Je 
watched her. 

“Now,” she said, ‘“‘we’re going to 
pencil-and-paper games, and I have p 


O: all the terrible ideas. As if they had 
organized, like at a kids’ party. Jo 
humiliation was complete. He didn’t 
dare to look at Bill Banning, but ther 
nothing he could do. 
Resigned to his fate, he accepted a pa¢ 
pencil, half listening while his mothe 
plained Categories, Geography Game, 
Averages. He eyed the little pile of wra 
packages on the bureau and wondered 
unsuitable things she’d dreamed up for p 
He won the 

en et tei game himself, ang 
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his prize was a ¢ 


and when Bill 
a ning chose his 
to pick something 
little boys could understand. Mrs. 
smiled at him, and Bill smiled back, al 
as if there were some kind of understa 
between them. Of course Bill was oretta 
a man. Well, no, he was only a year ¢ 
than Johnny himself, but he acted like a 
and Mrs. Wilson was treating him like on 
Johnny looked at his mother curio 
She’d driven a hundred and fifty miles ant 
had another hundred and fifty going h¢ 
She was pale, and had circles under her 
This couldn’t be much fun for her, Tol 
realized. She came to school to see him) 
she always invited his friends out to a mea 
cause she knew it pleased him. Maybe 
dressed to please him too. At home she ust 
wore blue jeans and a sweater, and ney 
hat, except in church. 
At the end of the afternoon it ceased rai 
and they drove back to school. The rect 
wife was in her garden, cutting flowers, 
Mrs. Wilson stopped the car. ‘I’m going j 
pay my respects,” she said, “‘and have a cu 
tea. I'll come around to your room afterw 
Johnny, to say good-by.”’ 
The boys thanked her and piled out ofi 
car, and the two younger ones left for 
Lower. As the other four walked off, Joh 
heard the rector’s wife say to his mother 
love your hat, Mrs. Wilson. It’s a real con|> 
sation piece, and so becoming.” 
“Gee whiz!” Johnny exclaimed. “Wott 
certainly go to terrible lengths to flatter 6) 
other, don’t they? That hat 3a | 
“Well,” said Bill Banning, ‘‘not everyb 
could get away with it. My mother, f’rinsta 
she’d look crazy in a hat like that, but yf 
mother looks sharp in it.” 
“That was good fun,’ Rufus said, “6 
afternoon. I didn’t mind missing the movil 
all. Want to play squash, Tom?” They drill 
off. 
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“I’m. going to the library,” Bill said. 
“Thanks a lot, John,” He hesitated. ‘“‘My 
mother,” he went on, ‘“‘would have her feelings 
hurt if I didn’t kiss her hello and good-by 
when she comes to see me. I’ve discovered 
women get their feelings hurt awful easy. Well, 
so long. See ya.” 

During the next half hour Johnny made a 
discovery too. He knew why Bill Banning was 
liked and respected, and why he seemed older 
than seventeen. 

When his mother left, he kissed her right 
in front of all the guys who were looking out 
the windows. 

“Why, Johnny,” she exclaimed, smiling. “I 
thought you considered yourself too old for 
that.” 

He squared his shoulders. Standing straight, 
he could look down at his mother about half 
an inch. ‘I used to think that,” he said, “when 
I was younger. Little kids are kind of self- 
conscious. But the fifth form—well, it’s pretty 
mature.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, not smiling any more. 
“Perhaps they are. Well, it’s time to leave, 
Johnny. I hate this drive, but it’s worth it if you 
had a nice time.’ She really looked very tired. 

She took off her hat. Her bright hair was 
flattened from wearing it, and she fluffed it up 
with her hands, in a relieved way. She tossed 
her Easter bonnet onto the seat of the car; one 
bunch of the little carrots squashed up against 
the door. 

Johnny reached in and straightened it 
gently. “I had a wonderful time—we all did.” 
And then he told his first mature lie: “I like 
your hat, mother,” he said. “‘It isn’t everybody 
who could get away with it.” 


A VOTER’S WORK 
IS NEVER DONE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


“Plenty,” Mrs. Oldtimer said. “If we stop 
now, the political machines will begin to grind 
again. Any government, city, state or national, 
will fall into the hands of a few self-interested 
and often dishonest politicians if all good 
citizens do not keep alert and politically ac- 
tive.” 

“Hear, hear!” 

“IT am not going to make a speech, girls. 
I’m only saying we are not through. Some of us 
are only beginning—high time too. There’s 
a city election coming up in six months—have 
you all forgotten that? In less than two years, 
the congressional campaigns will begin. But, 
aside from that, public officeholders run for 
office every day by doing the job we elected 
them to do. Or they should. We must see that 
they do. We can do most right here in Our 
Town. Maybe it isn’t as exciting as a presi- 
dential election, but it’s the grass roots. It’s 
the stuff that makes democracy work.” 

“I am so tired of being a grass root,” Betty 
Wilkinson sighed. 

“Then you are a tired grass .root—and 
that’s what the machine politicians thrive on.” 

“But isn’t it up to the leaders of Our Town? 
I’m sure they won’t let any crooks boss them.” 

**No, it’s up to you—to all of us. We’re all 
leaders. And it is the officeholding representa- 
tives of Our Party we want to watch. Do you 
know how they are voting? Are they doing 
what you think they ought to do?” 

“Well,” Mary said, ““we can always write 
to our congressman. I had a pencil here some- 
place.” 

“Don’t think they don’t read their mail,” 
Mrs. Oldtimer said. ““They also keep an ear 
to the ground and watch how the local elec- 
tions go in our neighborhoods. Now, who do 
you want elected as a member of our school 
board? And who is willing to do something 
about it?” 

“Oh, why was I born a woman?” Betty de- 
manded of no one. “I could have been born a 
mouse.” 

“Who do you want me to stab with this 
pencil?” Mary asked. “The point is still 
sharp.” 

“T get it,” said Sally Kay, slipping on her 
shoes. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. You can count me in.” 

—THE EDITORS 
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ANGEL CHARLOTTE RUSSE 


NTIL I married and had my own 

kitchen I had never made a cake. 
Mother was such a good cake baker and 
baked so often I just never got around to 
it. But the fun and pleasure I missed! 
Now I bake a cake at the drop of a hint. 
Many of my recipes are mother’s and 
you can imagine how proud I am when 
mother, Don and my friends praise my 
productions lavishly. 


As you can see from the grin on my 
birthday-boy’s face, Fudge Cake rates 
high with Don. Most men do like choco- 
late cakes best, don’t you think? 


Fudge Cake: Cream )%cup butter or mar- 
garine and gradually add 2 cups sugar, 
beating well after each addition until very 
smooth and creamy. Add 2 well-beaten egg 
yolks and 4 squares unsweetened chocolate, 
melted. Sift 2!4 cups cake flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder and 4 teaspoon salt. Add 
alternately to creamed 

mixture with 


FUDGE CAKE 





114 cups milk. Beat well after each addition. 
Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Fold in 2 stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into two 9” 
greased layer-cake pans lined with greased 
waxed paper. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., 30 minutes. Turn out on racks. 
Cool’ and frost with 7-Minute Coffee 
Frosting. 

7-Minute Coffee Frosting: Place 2 egg 
whites, 112 cups sugar, 4 teaspoon cream 
of tartar, 13 cup cold water, | tablespoon 
instant coffee, 14 teaspoon cinnamon and 
pinch of salt in the top of a double boiler 
over hot water and cook over moderate 
heat, beating constantly with rotary beater 
or electric mixer until mixture forms peaks, 
about 7 minutes. Remove from heat. Add 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat until mixture is of 
spreading consistency. Frost layers and 
press 34 cup chopped pecans or walnuts 
around the edge of the cake. 


My mother has made Coconut-Eggnog 
Spongecake for as long as I can remem- 
ber. It’s practically a family 
tradition. Naturally, it was 


the very first cake [ learned to make in 
my own kitchen. 


Coconut-Eggnog Spongecake: 


Scald | cup milk. Beat 11 egg yolks with 
electric mixer or rotary beater until very 
thick and lemon-colored. Add 2 cups sugar, 
slowly, beating well after each addition. 
Sift 2!4 cups cake flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder and '% teaspoon salt. Add dry in- 
gredients alternately with the scalded milk 
and 11% teaspoons vanilla. Fold in !2 cup 
melted butter or margarine and mix just 
enough to make smooth. Pour into two 
9” layer-cake pans lined on the bottom 
with waxed paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., 30-35 minutes. Cool in pans 
10 minutes before turning out. Split each 
layer of spongecake and fill with eggnog 
custard. Set in refrigerator until almost 
ready to serve. Frost the entire cake with 
whipped cream or your favorite boiled 
icing, tinted a pale green, and sprinkle with 
canned moist coconut. 


Eggnog Custard: Soften 1 envelope un- 
flavored gelatin in 4 cup cold milk. Heat 





34 cup milk in top of double boiler over hot 
water. Beat 2 egg yolks with 12 cup sugar 
and add to milk slowly. Cook until it 
thickens slightly, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat and dissolve gelatin in the 
hot custard. Flavor with | teaspoon vanilla 
and 4 teaspoon nutmeg. Cool until slightly 
thickened. Beat 2 egg whites stiff. Beat | 
cup heavy cream until stiff and fold into 
beaten egg whites carefully. Combine gela- 
tin mixture with cream mixture. Chill a few 
minutes longer, folding to blend the mixture 
if necessary. 


When we have a fancy frosted cake we 
have that and nothing else for dessert. 
With ice crear or berries and cream we 
like a plain cake without frosting— 
preferably one that slices thin. My Gold 
Loaf Cake is perfect in this department 
and keeps moist and nice for a week when 
wrapped in aluminum foil. 

Gold Loaf Cake: Cream % cup butter 
Or margarine with 1 cup sugar until light 
and fluffy. Add 4 egg yolks beaten until 
thick and lemon-colored, 1! teaspoon 


GOLD LOAF CAKE 
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Fudge cake took top honors when friends gathered at Don’s surprise birthday party. 
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sonth and that calls for a special cake! 


vanilla and 1’2 teaspoons grated orange 
rind. Sift 1°4 cups cake flour, ’2 teaspoon 
It and 2! teaspoons baking powder. Add 
© creamed mixture alternately with ‘2 cup 
ilk, beating well after each addition. Pour 
into greased and floured loaf pan, 812” x 
416” x 244”. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° 
., 0-60 minutes. Turn out and cool on a 












Don likes to be home when I make 
jlantation Dessert Cake. He has to be, 


arm. The spicy aroma simply fills the 
Ouse and now that the windows are 
pen the neighbors know when I am 
aking it too. 


Plantation Dessert Cake; Sift 2 cups 


_ flour, %4 cup sugar, ’2 teaspoon cinnamon, 
_ % teaspoon ginger and \ teaspoon cloves. 
_ Cut in 6 tablespoons butter or margarine 
until mixture resembles coarse corn meal. 
Place about % of the dry mixture in the 
-\bottom of 8” square cake pan and pat 
5 out evenly. Combine *4 cup hot water, *4 






N TION DESSERT CAKE 


cup molasses and 1/2 teaspoons baking 
soda. Pour half of liquid over crumbs. 
Sprinkle with remaining crumbs and then 
drizzle remaining liquid over top to give a 
marbled effect. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350° F., 25-30 minutes. Cut into squares 
and serve warm with a tart lemon sauce and 
top with a fluff of whipped cream cheese. 


The party-est cake in my collection is 
Angel Charlotte Russe. Whenever it’s my 
turn to have the bridge club at my house 
someone always says, “Oh, Mary Jo, 
have the hollowed-out cake!”’ It sounds 
like quite a production but it’s really very 
easy to make and I can fill it the day be- 
fore and keep it in the refrigerator. 


Angel Charlotte Russe; Bake an angel- 
food cake in a 10” tube pan using a 
packaged mix. Cool and slice horizontally 
through the cake about 1” from the top. 
Hollow out the deep layer, leaving a 1” 
wall. Fill this trench with the follow- 
ing mixture: Whip | cup heavy cream 
until stiff and fold in }2 cup crumbled dry 


STUART 


ORANGE LAYER CAKE 


COCONUT-EGGNOG 


By MARY 30 SCHMIDT 


macaroons, 2 tablespoons chopped mara- 
schino cherries, 12 marshmallows, cut into 
small pieces, '2 cup toasted blanched 
chopped almonds, }2 teaspoon vanilla and 
a pinch of salt. Put top on cake and chill in 
refrigerator until ready to serve—at least 
1 hour. Frost with 112 cups sweetened and 
flavored whipped cream to which '2 cup 
drained chopped maraschino cherries and 
a few drops of red food coloring have been 
added. 


Next to Fudge Cake both Don and I 
would probably vote for Orange Layer 
Cake as an “often cake,”’ as we call it. 
We'll have this one for our anniversary. 


Orange Layer Cake: Cream % cup 
shortening, | teaspoon salt and | tablespoon 
grated orange rind. Add 1’ cups sugar 
gradually and beat well until fluffy. Add 3 
eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly after 
each addition. Sift 2’ cups cake flour and 
3 teaspoons baking powder. Combine 
11 teaspoons rum extract with ’% cup 
orange juice, 2 tablespoons 

lemon juice and 





SPONGECAKE 


enough water to make | cup. Add dry in- 
gredients to creamed mixture alternately 
with the combined liquids. Pour batter into 
two 9” greased layer-cake pans, lined 
with greased waxed paper, or 2 heart-shaped 
layer pans. Bake in a moderately hot oven, 
375° F., for 25-30 minutes. Cool and fill with 
Orange Filling and frost with Orange Rum 
Frosting, boiled or 7-Minute Icing, fla- 
vored with orange rind and artificial rum 
extract. 


Orange Filling: Mix 4 cup sugar, 


2 tablespoons cornstarch, 4 teaspoon salt 
in a saucepan. Gradually add *4 cup milk, 
and cook for 5 minutes, stirring constantly 
until thickened. Pour a little of the hot 
mixture into 2 well-beaten.egg yolks, stir- 
ring well; then pour the egg mixture into the 
hot filling and cook another 5 minutes. Re- 
move saucepan from heat and add 4 cup 
Orange juice, 1 teaspoon grated orange 
rind, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and | 


tablespoon butter or margarine. Stir well. 
Cool. Makes *4 cup filling. For a fluffy 
filling, add 1 egg white, beaten 

stiff, to the cooled filling. 
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MOTHER NEEDS HELP! 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99 


pounds drop you will be rewarded with a 
happier family, as well as a prettier figure!” 
‘“‘Mom, your face is too young for that 
hairdo.’’ “The trouble is,’ Anna said, patting 
her pompadour of curls piled high on her 
head, ‘I’ve worn my hair this way for so long, 
I can’t imagine it any other way.” 

‘““A good reason to try something new,” we 
assured Anna. ‘‘An unbecoming hairdo, no 
matter how easy to keep, isn’t worth the pins it 
takes to put it up. The success of any hairdo 
depends on how attractively it frames your 
face, highlights good features, camouflages 
poor ones. For instance, your pompadour 
does create an effect of added height—but at 
the expense of being overly severe. If the front 
hair is cut short, it can be set in curls to brush 
high on your forehead and you will have a 
more flattering illusion of height. The sides and 
back can be tapered and shaped to curl softly 
up and away from your face and then, since 
your hair is fine, finish up with a really soft 
permanent just for the 
ends. Come on, let’s try 
it. The whole effect will 
be more youthful. And 
think of the hats you 
will be able to wear.” 


“‘That lipstick doesn’t 
do a thing for you.’’ 


“‘Let’s see, was it Ron- 
ald who said that? He’s 
right! Your lipstick has 
too much blue in it for 
a brunette. Let’s try one 
of these lighter, brighter 
reds with a pink under- 
tone. But first just the 
slightest film of make- 
up lotion for your face 
and neck. These creamy 
bases protect and help 
soften the skin. How 
about rouge? Just a 
touch. Blend it very gen- 
tly until all that is left 
is a faint pink glow. Now 
to brighten the color of 
your eyes and your 
lashes, a little dark 
brown mascara. Notice 
the brush is barely 
moist—the color goes 
on more naturally this 
way. Start the brush on 
the underneath part of 
the upper lashes and 
use short, upward strokes. Now, we’ll finish 
up with the bisque powder—a dash of lip- 
stick—and that’s it! A little make-up each 
morning will do a lot to cheer up your face— 
and your family!” ; 


warmth 


Listen. 


“(We want to see you in bright colors.’’ 
“T try on the bright young clothes, but I feel 
unsure of myself and habit forces me back to 
the ‘safe’ dark dresses,’ Anna said. “‘Then the 
money is gone and everybody’s face, including 
mine, is a mile long. It is depressing to be in 
black all the time.” 

“Looking cheerful in your clothes isn’t a 
matter of stepping out in a dress all fire-engine 


red or royal blue! Often the right touch of 


color in becoming accessories is all you need to 
turn a drab dark dress into something dra- 
matically pretty! Here, let’s give you an idea 
by trying some of these scarves and flowers. See 
how your dark dress perks up the minute we 
add a flattering color close to your face. 
Green? No, doesn’t doa thing for you. Purple? 
Not lively enough. How about this pale pink? 
Very pretty against your skin. Let’s add a 
deeper pink rose and fasten it with this little 
pearl pin. Now, slip on this veiled half-hat and 
these short white gloves. There—in two min- 
utes your plain dress has changed into a be- 
coming costume! 

‘Be as selective with your house dresses as 
you are with your party dresses. Look for 
medium-to-small prints or solid colors in 
slenderizing styles, instead of the splashy- 
flowered wrap-arounds that tend toadd weight. 


‘and seersuckers, polka-dot cottons are 


EVEN AFTER DEATH 


BY JUDITH ANDRESS 


Even after death 
spring came— 
Came with a sudden rush of 


On the sun-speckled leaves, 
And in the children’s voices 
And the lovers’. 


Yes, grief was still there, half 
hidden in a passing 
shadow— 


But it could no longer bear 
the bright-ribboned 
laughter, 


Or the kites in the sky— 
Nor stain the grass. 


Can you hear the dawn? 


Then borrow God’s ears 
Or the sparrows’. 


_old ones are big. When we kiss her she 
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Brighten them up with gay aprons, ora p 
colorful, as well as comfortable, flats. F 
laundered striped percales, checked ging 


ways to add a note of cheer from mornij 
night!” 


These notes from Anna and her q 
audience reassure us in our belief that be 
unselfishly sought, can bring happines 
harmony into any woman’s home. 


FROM FRED, JR., 15 years ol 


It’s worked miracles. Dad was so p 
with mother’s appearance and so happ 
has promised to dress to please him. 
brother gave her a red robe; his girl 
gave her a blue sweater. Dad says these « 
are a good start. There wasn’t a docto) 
could keep mom ona diet. But our intere 
given her the urge to help herself. She sti 
Italian food, but prepares hers without t 
and oils. No frying—no bread—no de 

(It hasn’t been ea 
her to cook usma 
‘ French fries and 
and not toucha bit 
once she weakene¢ 
finished a crust 0 
pie my brother 


she wil/ look ina 
dress! 


FROM RON 
22 years old: 


As a result of ye 
terest in mother 
pearance, there ha 
a remarkable t 
formation in bot 
physical and men 
titude. Previous 
visit to you she wa 
or less dejected. 
was reflected in hi 
quent listless and) 
ferent moods. My} 
and I are wise in 
ing that whena wo 
looks are enhance 
not without her 
tion improving als 

The final resul 
beyond our fo 
dreams. Mother’s 
mate hope was to 
Size 14 dress. She has attained her goa 
Eterginio family is pleased and proud te 
our own glamour girl in the house. 


FROM RICHARD, 10 years ol¢ 


My mother looks good in the morning 
face is rosy. Her hairdo is better than thé 
she had. Mother is getting all new clothe 


“Look out for my make-up!’’—then w 
tend to smear it, just to have fun wit 
She smiles a lot and it makes us happy, b 
is giving us a lot of vegetables. 


FROM ANNA: 


You were right, I was able to lose t 
pounds in just one month. For the first t 
two years, I haven’t spent part of the ¢ 
bed. My measurements are: bust 37” (} 
good bra); waist 27”; hips 37” (with a 
fortable lightweight girdle). 

This morning I ironed eight starched 
baked apple cakes, did the cooking f 
days, washed and waxed the floors. L 
neighbor called to me, “Anna, you're h 
clothes! You must be full of ginger. I's 
lose weight too!” 

As for the make-up, I practice each da 
am getting better, but at times it’s ni/f 
right. Each member of the family wil : 
suggestion and it ends up with all of us }p! 
ing! My husband is so pleased with me, it/f 
barrassing at times. He calls to friends 0}? 
tives, “Wait till you see Anna!” It took mp 
critics to make me wake up—and live! 
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A basic beauty question from ‘Form fk 


hich figure type are you? 


Stout 
































Junior Straight Hip 





Full Hip 











Average 





47 out of every 100 women are 
dissatisfied with the way their girdles fit, according 
to a recent impartial study. To assure 
_ you perfect fit, Formfit makes a wide range of 


styles and designs for every figure type! 


Fi cuce glamor and comfort begin with perfect fit in a girdle. But 
remember — no two women have exactly the same figure, so no one 
type of girdle can fit all women perfectly. That is why 47 out of 
every 100 are not satisfied with the fit of their girdles. And that is 
also why Formfit-makes Life Girdles in such a wide variety of styles 
and designs! 


Nobody — but nobody — gives you as great a selection as Formfit. 
So, no matter what your figure type, you're sure to find a Life Girdle 
that fits as if made for you alone. And it’s this wonderful personal- 
ized fit that flatters your figure so comfortably! 





So if you are among the 47 out of every 100 women who are dis- 
satisfied with the fit of their girdles, go to any of the better stores 
| and be fitted in a Life Girdle. You'll see your tummy flattened, your 
| waist slimmed, your hips smoothed—with comfort you never 
| dreamed possible! 

#2671 Girdle shown, nylon taffeta front and back panels, leno elastic sides, 


$13.50. Other Life Girdles from $7.50. #578 Life Bra shown, fine cotton 
batiste with all-over stitched cup, $2.50. Other Life styles from $1.25. 


About It’’—This new, informative Formfit 

booklet shows how you can determine your 

figure type, and how to make the most of it. 
. No cost or obligation. Mailed in plain enve- 
lope. Write to The Formfit Company, Dept. 
| S-54, 400 S. Peoria, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


FREE! “Your Figure Type—What To Do 
| 
: 


"HE FORMFIT COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
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By HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


VI ARY JO is one of those fortunate 


brides who saved for her first living 
room and so was able to buy everything at 
once. She did a great deal of looking before 


she made her final decisions and as a result 


is happy with her selections. Other young 
couples who buy a few pieces at a time can 
arrive at the 


ame satisfactory results if 


they have a master plan to start with 


Like most modern brides, MaryJowanted 


furniture simple in shape and modern in 
style, but the whole effect softened with 
gracious touches of traditional, in the gaily 
patterned fabric from which she took her 
color scheme, the lam; d accessorie 

he result is a young-looking room with 
the at-home feeling new roomsseldomhave 


Into this small room go all the comfortably proportioned pieces family living rooms should have. The modern furniture 


u 


with simple lines is supplemented by a carpenter-built bookcase, console and desk, made to fit into avai 
spaces. The beautifully patterned fabric and the gay color scheme add the traditional flavor that gives the room charm. 


Small, 18’x11’ living rooms present ar- 
rangement problems too. A sofa, a club 
chair for the man of the house, an easy 
chair for Mary Jo and another for guests, 
together with a coffee table, a desk and 
lamp table, left littke room for the car- 
penter-built units needed for storage. 

Actually, there were twoorthree locations 
in the room where space could be gained: 
back of the club chair in the corner, 
directly under the window, against the left 
wall. So we designed and had a carpenter 
build three useful pieces to fit into them. 
lhe book and magazine shelves were made 
the depth of the available and 
ceiling. The below 
holds games, letter files, scrap books, etc. 


space 


reach to the section 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


In place of a too-deep table in front of the 
window, we built a console cabinet to hold 
more books and magazines, as well as a 
reading lamp. Mary Jo keeps her party 
china in the closed, middle section. The 
rounded desk takes up little room and 
doesn’t cut off traffic between the front 
door and the rear of the house. All our 
home-styled pieces are free standing and 
movable, not being attached to the wall. 
The natural finish is a plastic spray. Under- 
neath the gay slip covers is the permanent 
upholstery which Mary Jo wanted to keep 
new and fresh. The colors are in the same 
greens, yellows and blues as the slip covers 
so that the effect is the same, whether 
they are on or off. 


COST OF FURNISHINGS 








Sofa. 2h. 2. SL ee 
ArmiChair’ 3 es 190.00 
Pull-up Chair...» . 99308 
ClubsChairie Cue eee 114.50 
Desk: Chair’... 37 8 3 = 
Magazine Table... . 70.00 
Coffee Table ©. 0. Bre 79.00 
Rug—9 x12’ fie 126.00 
24 yds. Drapery and Slip 
Cover Fabric at $4.95 ayard. 118.80 
Console 

Materials & Labor . . 106.00 
Bookcase 

Materials & Labor 218.00 
Desk—Materials & Labor. 98.00 

Total $1663.30 


Accessories were wedding presents. 
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reflects todays taste 
i in light refreshment 


ERE’S a fashion note for women that is a boon to men. Styles 
for the coming season will continue to stress the slender 


silhouette—and the same for every season after that. 


So more and more the lighter, less filling foods will be favored 
at home and in eating places away from home. And men as well as 
women will reap the benefit in better, more youthful looks, in 
better health, in added years of life. 





That is the modern, wholesome trend—towards a more sensible, 





“% lighter diet—with which Pepsi-Cola has steadily kept pace. é 
Ey And that is why Pepsi is today more popular than ever. = 

= -  Today’s Pepsi-Cola. reduced in calories. is never heavy, never 

a too sweet. It is the modern, the light refreshment. It refreshes 3 
a without filling. ; 

i Z 


. You can get Pepsi-Cola in the familiar economy size that serves 


i 


two people, or the smaller single-drink bottle. 






Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 





Pepsi-Cola 
| refreshes without fi ling 
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Does your face look 
in a HEAVY make-up ? 


Most complexions begin to need flattery— : 
younger than you think! Yet so many \ 
women try to hide growing “‘age” signs in _\ 
heavy make-up. And almost invariably a 
complexion smothered in heavy make-up 
becomes 
Now, if suddenly you feel your prettiest in 
soft lights, soft colors—it’s time to soft-tone 
your complexion in the powder base designed 
for you! Before powder, smooth on a film of 
airy-light Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Then 
hours later, give your face this mirror check. 


a coarsened, ‘ 


” complexion. 


Unlike the heavy make-ups—there’s no streaking * 


or discoloring because Pond’s 


Vanishing Cream is completely greaseless. 


Never a cakey look—this superb Cream can’t dry on your face. Never 
an accenting of lines around eyes and mouth—skin flaws are 
diminished, your face looks finer textured, powder clings for hours! 


ps Coit Feat 





“ve never felt comfortable in the artificial look of heavy make-ups. That’s 
why I’m particularly fond of sheer, natural Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Just a 
touch holds powder exceptionally long ... protects my skin, too.”’ 


dirt and flakiness that dull your skin. A 


al before you go out— 


me quick smoothing facial! 


“Whenever I want to look my very best, I give 
myself a 1-Minute Mask with Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream,” says young Mrs. Curtis Roosevelt. 
“This quick Mask is the most effective treatment 


I know for toning and lightening my skin!” 
Glamorize your complexion today. Cover face, 
except eyes, with a thick Mask of Pond’s Vanishing 

Cream. Leave on one full minute. The Cream’s 
“‘keratolytic” action loosens, dissolves off clinging 


After 60 


seconds—tissue off. See new radiance in your skin 
. how much lighter, clearer it looks! 


SEE— on your hands — Pond’s Vanishing Cream’s ‘‘kerato« 
lytic” action! Chappings dissolve off. Hands look silky, white. 


older 











BEYOND ALL HUMAN COMPREHENSION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50 


has.’’ She’d say that every time we had a fight, 
and we had lots of them, so you can imagine 
how that feeling penetrated into the core of us 
and stayed there. 

That’s the reason Vivian was so giantly 
wounded when Alec decided to go away to 
school. Grandmother explained to her over 
and over that being devoted and loyal didn’t 
mean living under one roof for the rest of our 
lives, but Vivian wouldn’t believe it then. It’s 
a different story now, of course. Now it’s 
Vivian giving me that line about not having to 
live under one roof. It’s enough to make one 
bitter. 

That was quite-an act she put on yesterday 
afternoon on the terrace, wearing lipstick and 
high heels and telling grandmother she wanted 
to go away to boarding school—Miss Price’s, 
no less!—next September. Grandmother had 
been urging and ordering Vivian to go there 
for one whole year, so you’d think on hearing 
this announcement she’d have swooned or 
something. Instead she just nodded and went 
on drinking her before-dinner sherry as if 
nothing had happened. 

“You know why?” I cried. ““You know why 
she suddenly wants to go to Miss Price’s, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, honey bunch,” said grandmother, “I 
know. Vivian has finally realized the advan- 
tages of a good education.” 

“Like hell she has!” 

“Jess!’? Grandmother glared at me. “‘Jess, 
go straight up to your room this minute.” 

“Damn it!’ I roared again. “‘Vivian has fi- 
nally realized the advantages of being fifty 
kilometers from Winton 
Academy—that’s what 
dear Vivian has finally 
realized!” 

“Twenty-five miles, 
dear,’ Vivian corrected me 
in her new prissy-sweet 
voice. ““You’re in the 
United States of America, 
not in France.” 

That, considering our ruined project, was 
practically the unkindest cut of all. I went 
inside and slammed the screen door hard after 
me. Then I ran up tne stairs to my room and 
flung myself on the bed. I was too outraged to 
cry. I just lay there panting and cursing; and 
believe me, by the time your brother gets to be 
seventeen years old you can learn some truly 
fancy curses. 


I BLAMED Alec for the whole thing anyway. 
Though of course he wouldn’t have done what 
he did if Vivian hadn’t driven him to it. Even 
I quaked sometimes at the way she acted when 
he brought classmates home over the long 
weekends. Grandmother insisted she dress for 
dinner when we had guests and Vivian obeyed 
her to what Vivian called the letter of the law. 
She’d wear a dress, all right, but with an old 
riding belt buckled around the waist and 
grubby moccasins on her feet. Sometimes she’d 
comb her long hair back from her face so 
tightly that her eyes slanted upward like a 
Chinese girl’s. Alec’s friends sure would blink 
when they saw her. And her conversation! 
Honestly, you never heard anything like it. 
She’d either rattle along entirely in French, 
which she was very good at, or if she talked in 
English it was about things none of those boys 
had the least notion about—what did they 
think of Freud, of Existentialism, of the 
cinema techniques of Rossellini? Did they 
consider Mahatma Gandhi a true saint? 
Sometimes she would go through a whole 
meal without saying anything at all—just turn 
a pained stare on one face after another. 

One of the worst things was that Alec 
couldn’t get her to invite any girls over. 

“Every girl I know is boy-crazy,” Vivian 
said. 

“That’s just fine,” Alec said. ““That’s ex- 
actly the way we want them.” 

Then she’d toss her head and say she wasn’t 
on speaking terms with anyone in her class 
because there wasn’t a single intellectual or 
sensitive spirit in the lot. 

“And anyhow,” she demanded, ‘‘what’s 
wrong with Jess and me?” 


The truth is always the 
strongest argument. 


“sation Alec was having with granding 
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“You!” Alec.shouted. ““You’re no 
you're an odd-wad! Look at that get 
walk around in, for Pete’s sake.” 

“My mind,” Vivian said icily, “‘is 
on a higher plane.” 

“Putting on that creepy, arty act—sh 
off with all that high-brow drivel that 
everyone stiff.”’ 

“Everyone ?”” Vivian inquired, raisin 
eyebrows practically to her hairline. ‘ 
typical prep-school muscle-bound bird 
characters you bring around?” 

“Be careful what you call my friends 

“Don’t you know anyone different?” 

“What do you mean, different?” 

“Oh somebody”—Vivian flung o 
arms and gazed at the ceiling in des 
“somebody strange and picturesque 
agination and fire and passion and a 
Somebody besides those common o 
athletic jugheads.” 

“Shut up,” Alec said, “they'll hear ya 


| 


Vieux walked across the room and p 
hand on my shoulder. “Just what are 
grievances against my sister?” | 

“Jess is a child with braces on her tee 

“Take them off, Jessie,” Vivian orde 

The kind of braces I wear have extr¢ 
on them which sort of loop out of my 
and snap onto an elastic band whicl 
around my neck under my hair. The on 
I’m ever supposed to take them off is 
eat. But I did what Vivian told me to ¢ 

““Now!”’ Vivian’s eyes were blazing. 
what’s pao with her?” 

““Nothing’s wrongs 
her yet—if she kee| 
tagging after you sh 
an odd-wad too. Ri 
she’s just a kid.” | 

Honestly, I saw | 
—SOPHOCLES “Whom do youl 
want to spend yo 
with?” screamed 
“Marilyn Monroe?’ 

“Oh, shut up,” Alec said. | 

I ran over and locked the door and 
really had a peachy pluperfect row. | 

When we were through with dinner hl 
ning the boys played table tennis in the 
ment and then they went to the movies : 
After a few such weekends Alec ge 
and came home alone. Then Vivian wa 
her gayest and best and we’d go back te 
everything together, just the three of 
was good weather we’d take a picnic lun 
ramble around in the park all day. If it| 
we'd stage elaborate Grand-Guignol ¢ 
on the third floor. We had some fine tif 
right, but Vivian said it didn’t take a seeil 
dog to see that Alec’s heart wasn’t in it 
old way. She’d beat her fists on her kne 
wail, “Winton Academy’s ruined him. 
could only blow up Winton Academy! 

Honestly, in the light of what’s hag 
in the past two days that’s about the 
hilarious utterance of the century, 

One Sunday morning I overheard a ¢ 





the breakfast table. He was accusing 
not doing anything about Vivian, and 
mother said there was nothing she cot 
“You could take her to a psychiatri 
“For pity’s sake, why?’? Grandr 
sounded indignant. “I managed to brin;{f 
my own children without a psychiatris| 
“That’s old-fashioned.” 
“The remedy for Vivian’s old-fas) 
too.” 
“But she’s almost sixteen years old,/ 
groaned, ‘tand she’s just as weird as sI|ev@) 
was.” 
“She'll change,” grandmother said. 
“When, I'd like to know?” 
“‘When she starts to notice boys.” 
“Starts to notice boys!”’ I heard Al 
clatter on his plate. “I tried bringil/™ 
friends here—it makes her worse than|? 
“You just haven’t brought one who’s\ 
her fancy. It’ll happen in time.”’ ‘ ( 
There was a long pause as they went 
ing. Suddenly Alec asked, “Exactly wha? 
of a boy does it take?” 
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discover the 
ew difference 
comfort with 


“Magic Web” lets you decide 
nuch support you want at any 
.. firm when working. . 
sisnug when playing... or 
* for that “girdle off” feeling. 
Hith just a flick of the fingers 
\mever touch the lacing on a 
DP. Camp “Magic Web” adjust- 
assures you of even figure flat- 
fit from waist to thigh. And 
{it weight varies periodically you 
jad “Magic Web” automatically 
the change ... no need to 

nother foundation. 


v 


vill find your new Camp the 
really adjustable foundation 
fave ever worn... $7.50 to 


- at better stores everywhere. 


j i Find out the facts about figure con- 
} 


j 
i \\ trol . . . especially if you are ‘‘Ove: 
Send for this free booklet. 


_ CAMP 


t AMP & CO., Dept. L5, Jackson, Michigan 
ec © of Scientific Foundations for Daily Wear and 
‘vical Supports for the Medical Profession. 











“Oh, Vivian’s in a very self-dramatizing 
phase right now,” grandmother said. ‘‘She’s 
full of scorn for anything and anybody fa- 
miliar. She wants everything to be bizarre.” 

“Who would she like me to bring home for 
the weekend?’ Alec asked. “Genghis Khan 
or Attila the Hun?” His voice sounded grim. 

Grandmother laughed. 

Then a few months went by and spring 
came. Finally this past week there was a note 
from Alec saying he’d arrive Friday with one 
of his classmates. In our novel when the char- 
acters got mad they always turned scarlet or 
purple, but I noticed Vivian turned a sort of 
greenish-white. 

“Tam not mad,” she huffed, “I am indiffer- 
ent. Completely and totally indifferent.” 

So on Friday there she was as usual sitting 
around in jeans and a sweat shirt with her hair 
in snarls and a big ink smudge on her cheek 
when Alec and his friend arrived. I gave them 
one look and thought it was Halloween or 
something. I was too startled myself to watch 
Vivian’s face. When I finally glanced at her 
she was blinking her eyes at the boy Alec 
brought home, instead of vice versa. 

Honestly, he was something to see. A bright 
red fez was perched on top of his black hair 
and he wore a pink velvet jacket em- 
broidered in gold. His ballooning striped satin 
trousers seemed to be held up by a wide sash 
wound around his waist. On his feet he wore 
slippers with long toes that curled up. 

Grandmother, I noticed, looked—well, I 
would say “astonished” except that grand- 
mother continually insisted she had lived too 
many years to be astonished at anything any 
more. Perhaps “‘alert”’ is the word. 

“Hi, everybody,” Alec said. ‘‘This is Sulei- 
man Bey; he’s a native of Turkey.” 


A. that this Halloween character bowed 
low, raised grandmother’s hand to his lips and 
kissed it. ““My lady,” he said. Then he did the 
same thing to Vivian. He had to bow very, 
very low for that because she was still sitting 
cross-legged on the floor as if she were para- 
lyzed or something. Then he did the same 
thing to me. 

“Suleiman Bey lives in Istanbul, Turkey,” 
Alec explained, ‘“‘so it’s a bit difficult for him 
to go home for weekends.” 

The character shook his head. ‘*Too far. 
I am deeply happy guest in your household.” 
He started tugging at a big square carton 
he had brought in with his luggage. “I have 
brought gift for my gracious hostess.” 

We watched in dead silence as he took off 
the rope and wrappings and opened the box. 
Then he picked out of it the most giantly 
hideous animal’s head you can imagine. It 
looked like an evil cartoon of a pig except 
that it had nasty white tusks sticking out at 
all angles and spiky brown hair all over its 
snout. He laid it on grandmother’s lap. She 
looked down at it with tremendous alertness, 
but her voice was as calm as ever. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 

“Tt is wild boar. Very ferocious.’ Suleiman 
Bey nodded. “I more ferocious. So my head 
still on shoulders.”” He broke into gales of 
chuckles. “I kill him with gun in Anatolia. 
Brilliant hunt. Much blood. Much excite- 
ment. I bring him for your trophy room.” 

“Then you'll have to take him back,” I said. 
“We haven’t got a trophy room.” 

“We can hang him in the library,” Alec 
said. 

“A humble gift,’ Suleiman Bey said. “I 
think to myself it will adorn your gracious 
household.’ He turned and peered in a long 
funny way at Vivian. “Alec, my friend, you 
did not tell me your household was already so 
brilliantly adorned.” 

Vivian showed her first sign of life. She 
stopped staring at the Turk and stared at the 
rug. 

“Come on, Suleiman,” Alec said, “I'll show 
you your room.” 

Before dinner that night Vivian and I read 
the entire Encyclopaedia Britannica article 
on Turkey, It was thirty-two pages in fine 
print. 

Suleiman Bey appeared downstairs at seven 
in full costume, still with that inverted red 
flowerpot of a hat on his head. When Vivian 
and I filed in he went through all that hand- 
kissing routine again and in the dining room 
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... and your hair grows lovelier 


Conti’s olive oil castile 
restores the NATURAL OIL BALANCE 


of your hair 


Your first shampoo proves it. Conti Castile Shampoo 

is scientifically good for your hair. End detergent 
dryness with its natural oil conditioning. Made with 
imported olive oil, Conti recaptures the bright 

natural luster .. . the caressing softness. Your hair 
takes and holds waves beautifully, without damage 

to hair coloring. Why have dry, wispy, hard-to-manage 
hair? Conti Castile Shampoo will make it lovelier. 


Regular size, 57¢. 





CASTILE SHAMPOO 


made with olive oil 


USED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS. “Conti is our regular 
salon shampoo,” says famous Emile—Rockefeller Center. 


“It is a favorite with leading hair stylists everywhere. 
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he was ever so polite, seating grandmother 
and then dashing around the table to seat Viv- 
ian and me. It was soon apparent that grand- 
mother hadn’t bothered to bone up about 
Turkey by reading, but intended to get all her 
information directly from our guest. She fired 
questions at him so fast and he was so busy 
answering her that his soup was whisked away 
before he could even taste it. 

The same thing happened during the rest of 
the meal. Grandmother kept on cross-examin- 
ing him and this poor Near-Eastern odd-wad 
was too polite not to answer. 

But when he talked about how he would go 
home when he was a grown man and marry 


two or three dozen wives and set up a harem I 
decided that hunger had made him groggy. 

“You can’t mean that,’ I said loudly. 
“Polygamy has been outlawed in Turkey.” 

Suleiman Bey looked startled. Then he 
shrugged. ‘‘In some parts of country, yes, but 
I—I come from remote part. We carry on 
traditions.’ He turned his big gray eyes on 
Vivian. ‘Ali those Turkish women I would 
trade,” he said sadly, “for one American wife. 
I find American females so brilliant.” 

“And by the way,” I interrupted, leaning 
across the table and pointing my fork at him, 
“why do you wear a fez? The fez has been 
outlawed in Turkey since 1925.” 








I will give my mother a Cricket to dance for her, 


a Rabbit to hop for her, 


a Robin to sing for her, some Flowers, and a Blue 


Butterfly. But if I were a world child of any age 


I would give her a St. Marys Blanket. 


It’s the best thing to carry love on Mother's Day... 


all warm and soft, all strong and lasting and beautiful. 


My mother wears the beginning of a St. Marys Blanket 


on her sweet back all the time in her lovely fleece... the finest 


thickest, bounciest and most beautiful fleece in all the world.. 


‘IN BED, DOUBLE BED AND KING SIZE BLANKETS © BABY BLANKETS « 


ST. MARYS FABRICS e 


Suleiman Bey frowned. ‘‘In some parts of 
country yes,” he said again. “I come from part 
very distant, very wild, very remote. We are 
fierce people. We do not care for laws. Our 
hearts and our scimitars—those are our laws.” 
He gazed at me through narrowed eyes. “You 
know much about my country. How is that?” 

“Vivian and I looked it up in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.” 

“Ah.” Suleiman Bey nodded amiably. “‘I 
am familiar with set of volumes. Most bril- 
liant. But limited.’ He wagged his finger at 
me. “Limited!” 

That night until about ten o’clock we sat in 
the library while Suleiman Bey entertained us 
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ST. MARYS, OHIO 


THREE WEAVERS HANDWOVEN THROWS 


.down to the second-floor landing and 













































LADIES' HOME 


with a play-by-play account of ho 
killed the boar. To hear him tell it yo 
he was the bravest hunter and finest 
ever walked upon this earth. He a 
whole thing—striding up and down { 
and dodging around the furniture to 
how he stalked the animal, then getti 
on all fours, grunting and snuffling, 
how the animal stalked him, finally 
and shouting “Boom!” like a maniac 
trate the kill. : 

On the way upstairs Vivian saic¢ 
“Wasn’t that the most exciting, mos 
taking, most pluperfect story you eve 

“Just peachy,” I said. 

Talk about the Britannica! She 
so limited she thought I was agreeing 


The next day we took Suleiman B 
to the park for a picnic. I was disapp 
see that he wore ordinary slacks and a 
It would have been funny to watch hij) 
ble among the boulders in those fan 
toe slippers and slide down ravine 
satin pants. But it turned out I had | 
sensationally funny to watch any 
way he treated Vivian. He held her 
steady her where the path was bum] 
go ahead up the cliffs and brace himse' 
a tree so he could lean down and pull 
He even carried her piggy-back 
crossed the creek! Vivian, who needé 
as much help as a mountain lion, | 
into the act. She pretended to be the 
clinging vine. 

Later when we were eating lunch i 
up and began to shower. Sulein 
stripped off his sweater and put it ove 
like a hood so that it covered her h 
shoulders. She thanked him and hj 
close to her. My eyes popped. Ho} 
thought she’d gone mad! In the first p) 
had a sweater of her own. In the secon 
she always liked the rain on her hair} 
face. She always said it made her 
with the elements. if 

Finally it rained so hard we decid 
home. We got soaked on the way a 
when I, walking behind Suleiman 
ticed a very queer thing. Little black 
were running from his hair and down 
They ended up on his white shirt w 
made definite dark gray stains. 

At home I changed into dry things a 
into Vivian’s room and flopped on 
Vivian was in her underclothes, run 
through her closet. | 

“What are you looking for?” I cal 

“For a dress,’ she snapped, “‘for on 
dress. You’d think at my age I’d be alll 
have one decent dress in case I hay 
somewhere.” She came out holding 
thing with a rose on the belt. She had 
once months before to our cousin’s V 
The wedding pictures showed her in 
ing woodenly with her feet apart and 
ful scowl on her face. “I suppose,’ 
said, “I could cut off this juvenile 6 
It might just be passable.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“Nancy Kendall’s dance.”’ 

“You aren’t going ?” 


O.,, well’’—Vivian poked at the 
‘Alec and I thought we’d take Sulei 
He says he wants to get Americanizi 
club dance is a very American custo 

I opened my mouth and closed it. 
opened it again. “Tell your friend as 
is an American custom too. When his 
wet in the rain today the water that s 
off it was black.” 

Vivian gave me a pitying look. * 
truly a crazy kid.” 

mod (nec home 

“Yes, you are.” 

“All right then.” I jumped up and 
over to lock the door. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” Vivian said. “I 
time to have a row with you now.” 

At dinnertime that night I sent wor 
with Alec that I had a chill and wasn’t 
At nine o’clock I heard a car drive u 





them go. Suleiman Bey was dressed j 
Alec in a dark suit and Vivian was 
them in the blue dress with a white j 
grandmother’s over it. Someone in 
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called out and Vivian burst into the looniest 
giggle you ever heard. 

After grandmother had given me an aspirin 
and gone to bed I crept down to the kitchen 
and ate a giantly thick turkey sandwich. All 
things considered, I would have preferred 
chicken, but there wasn’t any. Then I went 
into the library to get a book and there was 
that boar’s head propped up on the mantel- 
piece. I lifted down the hideous thing and 
glared at its mean little beady eyes. I recalled 
Suleiman Bey’s elaborate story about the 
hunt. Life is certainly stranger than fiction, 1 
thought, if that bird killed this beast. | ran my 
hand over its sharp tusks and poked my fingers 
into its repulsive open snout. There was a 
crumpled piece of paper inside. By twisting 
and wriggling my fingers I just managed to get 
hold of it and draw it out. I smoothed it open. 
It was a yellow-colored bill form. At the top 
was printed “‘Brattle’s Theatrical Supplies, 
Boston, Mass.,’” and then in carbon-copy 
handwriting, Mr. C. B. McGillicuddy, Winton 
Academy—for rental : one mounted head, $5.00, 
one sultan’s costume, Size 38, $15.00. 





D.. you ever feel a crash in your head like 
thunder and then a flash like lightning and 
then in a split second see everything illumi- 
nated like a landscape before a summer storm? 
I have. And that night was when. 

I rushed up to Alec’s room and pulled the 
Winton Academy yearbook off the shelf. In 
five minutes I found what I wanted. ‘‘Varsity 
Football,” it said under the photograph and 
then the three rows of names and then in the 
second row on the left were the words 
“Chester Burge McGillicuddy III, left tackle.” 
The face on the left of the second row was fa- 
miliar, all right, just as ’d known it would be, 
and the hair attached to it, just as ’'d known 
it would, too, showed up practically white in 
the picture. A towheaded Turk wouldn’t have 
done at all. A Turk indeed! Honestly, this 
isn’t hindsight. I thought there was something 
peculiar about that bird from the very first 
minute—something besides his clothes and 
accent. I may be a “‘child” with “‘braces on my 
teeth,” but I am old enough to know that life 
is not stranger than fiction—not my kind of 
fiction anyway. 


I didn’t get a chance to see Vivian alone un- 
til late the next afternoon. Apparently at the 
dance the night before, my sister and brother 
and guest had become involved in plans to 
have lunch, and play tennis at someone’s 
house. My sister—who, you may remember, 
hated all sports—spent the morning in the 
back yard swinging a racket according to 
Suleiman Bey’s instructions and_ listening 
wide-eyed to every pearl that dropped from 
his lying lips. 

When the tennis game was over the boys 
went directly to the train. I waited until 
Vivian had taken a shower and then went to 
her room. She was dressed and sitting in front 
of the mirror putting on lipstick. I threw the 
yearbook down on her dressing table. 

“Tt’s the eleventh of May,” I said, “but 
April Fool anyway.” Triumphantly I put my 
finger under the face in the photograph. 

Vivian peered down at it for several seconds, 
then she looked up at me with a grin. “‘Isn’t 
he cute?” she asked. 

“Don’t you recognize him?” 

“Of course. It’s Suleiman Bey.” 

“His name, as you can plainly see, happens 
to be Chester Burge McGillicuddy III.” 

“It doesn’t happen to be. It is.” She giggled. 
“Chester confessed the whole thing to me 
last night. I haven’t laughed so much in 
years.” She put down the lipstick. “Oh, Jess— 
he’s the most brilliant dancer. We had the 
most brilliant time.” She started to brush out 
her hair as if she were beating a rug. “I’m 
going to get my hair cut tomorrow,” she an- 
nounced. “One of those Italian cuts. Chester 
says it'll make me look sultry and dramatic.” 
She leaned toward the mirror. “Chester says 
I'd look brilliant to him in any haircut.” 

“And does Chester say he’s on the varsity 
football team—left tackle? That’s what it says 
here in this brilliant yearbook.” 

She had the good grace to look somewhere 
else besides at me. “Oh, well,” she said. 

“You don’t find him muscle-bound?” My 
voice was truly sarcastic. 





“But he has a mind,”’ she said. 

“Oh, sure—a double-dealing, double-cross- 
ing mind.” 

“It wasn’t a hundred-per-cent lie. He’s been 
in Turkey. His father had to go there on busi- 
ness once and he took the whole family along. 
Chester was two years old.” 

““A lie is a lie,” I snorted. ““He played a 
low-down dirty trick on you.” 

“No,” she said, “he was playing a role like 
an actor. When you went to the movies and 
saw Laurence Olivier pretending to be Hamlet 
you didn’t think it was a dirty trick, did you?” 

I gasped. “‘There’s a giantly vast difference 
between Laurence Olivier and Chester.” 


Be good to your 
carpets and rugs 


Says DON McNEILL 
ABC Breakfast Club 
Radio and TV Star 
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“We'll see,” she said. ““Chester’s going to 
study to be an actor.” She got up and walked 
over to her typewriter. There was a sheet of 
paper in it and she started pecking at the keys. 
‘““Next term he’s going to be president of the 
Dramatic Club at Winion. They give three 
plays a year in co-operation with the Dra- 
matic Club at Miss Price’s. I wouldn’t mind 
being a member of the Dramatic Club at 
Miss Price’s.” 

“Not likely,’ I sniffed, “since you don’t go 
there.” 

Vivian swung back the carriage of the type- 
writer with a frightful bang. “I am going, 
though. Next September.” 
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“Vivie!’’ I rushed to her and grabbed her 
arm in a vise of steel. I mean my fingers were 
like steel. ‘‘You’re joking!” 

“No, ’'m not, Jess.” 

“But what about me? What about The 
Plaything of Fate and Paris?” I’m not ashamed 
to admit I burst into tears. ““Why are you go- 
ing to Miss Price’s, Vivie? Why?” 

“Tam in love,’’ she said. 

To my dying day I’ll not forget how she sat 
there at that typewriter with her mouth 
painted and her hair brushed and her face not 
like her real face at all and how her eyes 
glowed in that strange way as she said, “I am 
in love.” 
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I stared at her. ““What do you mean?” 

“1 don’t know, Jess. I don’t know what it 
means. It just happens.” Suddenly she pulled 
away from me and ran out of the room. 

I was aghast, truly aghast. I didn’t know 
what to do. I just stood there gaping at the 
typewriter: When my eyes began to focus I 
looked at the sheet of paper in it. She had 
written Chester Burge McGillicuddy, Chester 
Burge McGillicuddy, over and over and over, 
lines of it—just his name, nothing else. 

After a moment I ran downstairs and out 
onto the terrace and that was when I told 
grandmother why Vivian wanted to go to Miss 
Price’s and swore and got sent up to my room. 


COLORS © REGULAR *® SNUG FIT °« 
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oo. Sig Fit Sheet: 


That night for the second time in a row I 
didn’t appear at dinner. Later I heard Vivian 
come upstairs and I heard her pause in the 
hall. There was a small clatter as if she were 
putting a tray of dishes down on the floor and 
then she went into her own room. I lay in bed 
faint and starving, but I wouldn’t have dreamed 
of touching the tray. 

After a while I heard my grandmother com- 
ing up. “Jess,” she called. She opened the 
door. I squeezed my eyes closed and lay rigid. 
“Jess, may Icome in?’ I didn’t answer. “‘Honey 
bunch’—she walked over and switched on 
my desk lamp—‘honey bunch, I’ve got to 
talk to you.” 
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I sighed loudly and opened my eyes, 
something happen in my brain as i 
replica of myself was scurrying around 
shutters. Bang! Bang! Bang! All 
thought, everything is locked and ba 
ahead and talk, for all the difference it 
to make. 

She came and sat down on the edge 
bed and I could see she was breathing] 
if the climb to the third floor had b¢ 
much for her and when she reached 
hand and covered my own I could see, 
that light, that it was a wrinkled fragill 
Though I knew her age I realized for | 
time that my grandmother was very o 
curiously that was the first thing she s| 

She said, “I’m a very old woman an 
are some things I know more about th 
do, honey bunch, and one of them igs 

“Why don’t you go and talk to Vivid 
my own ears my voice sounded cracl 
someone walking on icicles. “I’m s 
the only one around here who’s intere 
that particular subject.” 

“You mustn’t be angry with Vivian,’ 
mother told me. 

“‘She’s a fool,” I stated flatly. 

“People who are in love often seem 
to those who aren’t.” 

““How can she possibly love that t 
masquerader? That fraudulent fake? 
no pride. No pride at all!” 

‘*Pride isn’t the most important thin) 
world,”’ grandmother said. | 

“Does one have to give up all one’s 
dignity for love? If that’s the case I 
of it. Not ever.” $ 


| 



























Soepenw I realized it was ludicrou) 
to carry on a deep conversation wit! 
wires billowing out of my mouth. I sat| 
unsnapped my braces and flung the 
night table. 

“Dignity isn’t all that precious,| 
bunch,” grandmother said.“ Vivian has | 
that already. And every time she falls 
she’ll learn something just as true.” — 

“Every time!” I wailed. ‘Is this 
thing going to happen over and over?) 

“Of course. Once it’s started. But 
years from now, Vivian will fall in love 
matter what else happens to her, no} 
how life turns out or what people co 
go, that time will be forever. That’s wh 
pened to me and that’s what will hay 
you too.” 

“To me?” I cried in amazement. “No 
Never. How do you know?” 

“‘Because I’m very old and wise.” St 
grandmother laughed. ‘““Don’t look 
mented, honey bunch. It’s quite the b 
there is in life, you can take my word 
what I came up here to tell you. You 
be angry with Vivian now that her rea 
ness has started.” I sank back down fl 
covers and turned my head away. 
changes people,” grandmother said. — 

“Brushed hair and lipstick!” I said, 

“It makes one try to look as beat 
possible,’ grandmother said, “‘but 
changes one inside.” 

“For the worse,” I whispered bitter 

“It seems so now, honey bunch, 
Vivian wants to go away and you'll m 
But later you'll realize that the more sl 
one person the more love she’ll have f 
one else. Remember that fairy story w 
read about the fabulous wine jug, a 
every time wine was poured out of it, 
up again? Remember how no matté 
number of people drank from it, it was 
full?” 

I nodded. 

“Love’s like that,” grandmother 7 

“But the jug had a spell cast upon i 
magic.”” 

“*So is the person who loves.” 

I moved my head slowly from side 
“It’s beyond all human comprehens 
said. 

Grandmother stood up and smoot 
sheet over me. ‘You'll understand]? 
long,” she said. “You'll be wanting 
beautiful yourself someday soon.” She 
her lips to my cheek and went out. 

I guess I cried for quite a while. 

But just before I went to sleep I 
braces on again. 
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TELL ME DOCTOR 


5h CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


st let me get down on this card the facts 
r personal history—family, menstrual, 
earing, and so forth. Then I will call the 
and have her take you to the laboratory 
+e tests and X-ray pictures before I make 
‘amination. After that I suggest that you 
t to lunch. When you return I think we 


“have the facts assembled.” 
ee hours later when Mrs. Hay returned, 
-octor’s desk held a heap of laboratory 
and X-ray pictures. 
4id you find out what is making my back 
1” she asked. 
“am sure I have,” the doctor told her. 
42 is the complete story: There is nothing 
g with your upper organs—heart, lungs 
especially kidneys. The last are in 
yal position and are performing their 
pion effectively. 
* ere are the X-ray films of your spine and 
sl joints. Your spine is straight and there 
, evidence of any arthritic changes. Nor is 
€ any sign of involvement of the disks of 
‘between the vertebrae. In other 
the X-ray examination wag entirely 
ives4n your internal generative organs 
the tubes and ovaries essentially nor- 
¢ The uterus, however, is definitely out of 
i) 99. 
' was told, several years ago, that it 
aipped backward, but it didn’t hurt me 
9 


‘0, I can well understand that it did not, 
1 backward displacement does not neces- 
i.cause backache,” the doctor explained. 
) probable, however, that that uncorrected 
‘ig was the beginning of the condition 
71 has since developed—in other words, 
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YVorkmen of ancient Rome built 
aany an arched vault which, from a 
jreek term for “curved,” they called 
era. Popular usage eventually 
ade the term stand for any type 
vamber. 
With that meaning in mind, English 
tientists of the sixteenth century 
orrowed the old Latin word. They 
id discovered that a convex lens 
Jixed in one end of a darkened room 
‘ould be made to throw the image of 
external object on the opposite 
all. They knew of no practical use 
such a dark chamber, but gave it 
sonorous Latin name — camera 
bscura. 
| Eventually a miniature camera 
' bseura was devised. Small enough 
| 10 be carried from place to place, it 
vas a sealed box with a lens in one 
nd and a view hole in the top. Artists 
sed it in sketching, but no one had 
ny idea that the little “dark cham- 
er” would ever have commercial 
portance. 
About 1800, Thomas Wedgwood 
te lad an inspiration. It was known 
hat light rays affect silver com- 
| pounds. Inventors had made many 
| 1ttempts to devise a method of bring- 
(ng an image to focus upon a layer of 
" netal in such fashion that a picture 
_ would be burned into it. Wedgwood 
/ decided to place a light-sensitive 
_ olate into a camera obscura. His ex- 
' deriments with the little “dark cham- 
2er” proved that photography was 
ore than an idle dream, and the 


approaching the vaginal orifice. This is drag- 
ging down with it the bladder and the rec- 
tum—a condition which almost invariably 
causes backache. The nerves in that region are 
notably sensitive.” 

“What caused this, Doctor?” Mrs. Hay 
wanted to know. 

“It is a frequent occurrence in women who 
have borne a number of children, particularly 
when they have not had sufficient attention 
afterward.” 

“Then the doctor who confined me ——” 
the patient said. 

“‘He didn’t agree to take care of you for the 
rest of your life, did he?” 


new 
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Stretch out on a U. S. Koylon Foam Mattress and 

know the joy of total relaxation from the moment you 
lie down. Designed on an amazing new principle 
of bed-making, U. S. Koylon Foam outmodes 
the hard and soft mattress, and creates a 

wholly new concept of sleep: Total support 
for total rest. That’s right. No more 
pressure on the back of your head 


.shoulders... hips... knees 
...or anywhere else. U.S. 
Koylon supports every ounce 
and inch of you. What’s more, 
it soothes every nerve and 
rests every tired muscle as it 


Invest in a U.S. Koylon... 





sleep is worth it. 


makes unbroken contact with the 
curves and hollows of your body. It is 
this unique ability of U.S. Koylon to 
give complete, upward support that frees 
vou for total sleep, total refreshment. 
your 


““No-o, of course not. But 

“And you told me that you have been suffer- 
ing for a number of years, but have avoided 
seeking medical advice.” 

“I guess that is true. Well, what can be done 
now?” 

“A number of surgical procedures have 
been devised to remedy this condition. Per- 
haps the best, from an anatomical standpoint, 
is entirely vaginal in its scope. It involves total 
removal of the uterus, a loss which should not 
be serious to you since you have a sizable 
family, according to modern standards, and 
at best a very short time remaining in which 
to consider additions. In your present con- 
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dition, a pregnancy would be precarious any- 
how. 

“T would suggest that you bring your hus- 
band in to the office so that the three of us talk 
the situation over. I will explain the results of 
the tests and examinations to him just as I 
have to you. Don’t you think that would be 
best?” 

Yess] do.” 

“Very well, then. Tomorrow is Saturday, 
but I can meet you two here at any time before 
noon. Is that satisfactory?” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 


Another article in this series by Doctor Safford will 
appear next month. 
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sides with thousands of air- 
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with perfect sleeping com- 
fort on both sides. And a 
SA . is Page designed Founda 
tion is the only foundatior 
fora U.S. Koylon mattres 
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1. The long-loved tale . . . silky-soft, 
luxuriously smoothing and soothing 

- with the fr agrance that’s fresh as a 
garden in ‘the rain. Ask for April 
Showers REGULAR Talc. 39¢ 


2. New! Deodorant Form 

Exciting, “two-purpose” version of this 
famous, fragrant talc. Wonderful i ingre- 
dients have been added for all-over 
body deodorant protection. Ask for 
April Showers DEODORANT Talc. 50¢ 
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MALCOLM G. DUNCAN, ARCHITECT; PHOTOGRAPH BY RUDOLPH E. LEPPERT, JR. 


Here’s a house planned so that children 
and parents can work apart, play together 


and use every square inch for living. 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Easy maintenance gives the fam- 
ily more time to enjoy this 
house. Exterior walls are natu- 
ral weathered cedar siding, 
which becomes more beautiful 
with every season—and no 
painting required! Cedar siding 
is expensive, but the initial 
price is saved many times over 
by the lowered cost of upkeep. 
The movable windows are easy- 





BY CAROL L. MERCADO 


operating metal casements, with 
built-in screens; fixed windows 
are store-window plate glass. 
The terrace outside the living- 
dining room is a perfect set- 
ting for fair-weather entertain- 
ing, rainy-day play. Its con- 
crete deck is a continuation 
of the foundation slab; the 
roof supports carry a screen 
of roses in summer. 
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PORCH 


The three active children living 
here have their own entrance— 
through the garage, where bi- 
cycles are parked; into the play- 
room with its own scrub-up 
corner; then to their own rooms, 
by-passing adult areas of the 
house. The floor along this 
path is childproof plastic tile, 
shows little trace of the heavy 
traffic. Wall partitioning in the 
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Easy to care for 
inside and out, 
everything that’s 


reachable is washable. 


children’s rooms is bulletin- 
board material, made for pin- 
ups. The largest bedroom has a 
movable center wall, can be di- 
vided into two sleeping rooms, 
each with its full share of built- 
ins and closets. The study, par- 
ents’ private retreat, has its own 
fireplace, doubles as a guest 
room. Living-dining area makes 


the most of a wonderful view. 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


really rage. Chinese Pepper Steak is one of my 
favorites. For 4 servings, I cut 1 pound round 
or flank steak into strips about %” thick, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. I brown the 
slices in 2 tablespoons salad oil along with | 
medium onion, chopped, and | clove garlic, 
minced. I stir this while it browns and when it 
is nicely brown add 2 green peppers, diced, and 
1 cup bouillon. This simmers, covered, for 
about 10 minutes. Then I add 1 cup drained 
canned tomatoes and simmer 5 more minutes. 
Meanwhile I mix 12 tablespoons cornstarch, 
2 teaspoons soy sauce and 4 cup cold water to- 
gether and add to the meat mixture. I cook, 
stirring, until mixture is thickened, and serve 
with flaky hot rice. 

Now that the wonderful powdered meat 
tenderizer which makes any cut of meat think 
it is a T-bone steak is available, we keep a 
container of it with the seasonings. Sprinkled 
on less expensive meat cuts or on the tail of a 
steak, it works wonders. 

When unexpected guests drive in, we add an 
easy dessert to our supper. A tablespoon of in- 
stant coffee stirred into a package of butter- 
scotch-pudding mix before adding the milk 
does make a difference. Or I make va- 
nilla pudding and spoon it hot into serving 
dishes with alternate layers of instant coffee 
(4 teaspoon dry instant coffee is about right 
for each layer). I like to add instant coffee to 
frostings for teacakes and such too. Keeps the 
oversweet flavor down, adds a tang of good- 
ness. 

I understand the new theory of dieting is 
that a little sweet raises the blood sugar, what- 
ever that is, and is all to the good. We find it 
does help. 


Last November ninth, we lost the poet con- 
sidered by many one of the greatest of our age, 
Dylan Thomas. Reading his poetry on a cool 
May evening, it seems to me especially tragic 
that when we need the authentic voice of 
poetry so much in our troubled times, he 
should have collapsed and died so young— 
without even a chance “to rage, rage against 
the dying of the light.”’ He left his wife, whom 
he passionately loved, and three children, and 
it is a sad comment on our civilization that 
even a great poet must die poorer than a 
church mouse. One could wish poetry might 
be enough of a contribution to warrant a 
modest living. 

Now we can have lunch in the Quiet Garden 
every day—unless it rains. Today a bluebird 
went by on urgent business, the white tulips 
were all out, purest ivory, and the lemon 
thyme underfoot smelled spicy and sweet. 
Thank goodness there are no calories in looking 
at things, | thought, eating my boiled egg and 
lettuce leaf! 

May is the month I wish to keep, it is so 
beautiful and so comfortable. As we drive 
along the blossoming country roads in the 
twilight, I believe nothing could be lovelier 
than May in New England. 

Lilacs and dogwood, plum and flowering al- 
mond, narcissus and pansies, apple and peach 
blossoming, one glory succeeding another. 
The pear trees lift pure white spires to the 
spring sky, the apple trees make a canopy. 
Then there is the iris, too, honey-colored by 
the old well, and pale purple by the garden 
fence. Iris has its own succession blooming, 
early and late. The fancy varieties are regal 
and handsome, but I like the plain old-fash- 
ioned iris that has belonged in gardens so 
many years. I like it better than orchids—per- 
haps because iris means May in New England 
and orchids mean beautiful ladies in city 
streets. 

Warm sunny days, cool crisp evenings and 
moon-pure nights—and all the misty green in 
swamps and thickets. The shuttered closed-in 
days are over again, we come out. The tide 
of living flows into gardens and yards, along 
the meadows and brooks. Every moment is 
something to cherish, to savor. 

White lilacs in the moonlight, white fire of 
moonlight over the apple trees, white little 
house under giant sugar maples—and Little 
Sister and Hollyberry Red waiting by the 
front door. We are deep in spring! END 
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“Want to make exciting 
decorations for your home 
... gay gifts for children and friends ... or 
maybe you'd like to cover your car doors? It’s 
easy to do—and fun too — with Boltaflex! 

“This wonderful plastic material can be cut, 
stretched, tacked... sewn right on your own ma- 
chine. You get results that do you proud! And 
Boltaflex won’t chip or peel, resists staining, scuff- 
ing and fading . . . wipes clean with a damp cloth! 

“Boltaflex is at your favorite store in a brilliant 
array of colors and textures at bargain prices. It’s 
so easy to do it yourself and save with Boltaflex!” 
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Lucky boy... your son, whose mother knows 


how to dress him like 


“one of the gang”’ 


in Lee 


Riders, the authentic western cowboy jeans! 


Trim-looking Lee Riders are 
Sanforized to stay his size, 
washing after washing. 
They fit the western way 

. . low on the hips, snug 
on the legs. 


Lee’s exclusive Cowboy 
Denims are extra close- 
woven to take worlds of 
wear and tear, save you 
mending. Insist on the 
label you can trust... 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Kansas City, Missecuri 
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IS AMERICAN YOUTH RADICAL? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


experiences—the experience of the depression 
and of World War II. These experiences 
tended to make them, not romantic rebels or 
“flaming youth,” but far more realistic than 
their parents, and, I think, more timid. 

Meanwhile American democracy had un- 
dergone profound changes. The right of labor 
to organize is no longer disputed. The univer- 
sal and uncritical sympathy of the liberal- 
minded for every strike and every labor policy 
no longer exists. For better or worse, the inter- 
vention of the state in economic life is estab- —————— 
lished. The unemployed are insured, at least 
for some weeks; various forms of public and 
private social security and pension: schemes 
protect, to some extent, the aged. 

There is no Utopia on the horizon. Italian 
and German Fascism, which also claimed to 
have solved the social problem, have col- 
lapsed; and communism has utterly failed to 
establish the promised material paradise even 
with the sacrifice of freedom. The young 
American intellectual is not heading for Paris 
excepf as a tourist, a member of a Government 
agency or armed forces. . 


Tue: young American of today assumes far 
heavier responsibilities, and earlier, than did 
his father. He marries earlier, starts a family 
earlier. How these early marriages will work 
out in the long run is questionable. But respon- 
sibility for a family does not make for radical- 
ism but increases the desire for security. 

There was considerable anxiety in Washing- 
ton lest the GI bonuses would be spent in 
riotous living. They were not. They were spent 
for education—and the GI was a very serious 
student. They were spent to buy homes. And 
only 22 Americans went over to the commu- 
nists in the Korean war. Vastly more volun- 
teered for the International (communist in- 
spired) Brigade to fight on the side of the loy- 
alists during the Spanish civil war, and many 
of them returned completely disillusioned. 

Today, on the campuses and in high-school 
forums, socially conscious students are not 
discussing among themselves atheism, the 
shackles of marriage, the hopelessness of the 
American system, and the merits of com- 
munism, but the problems of democracy. 
discussions revolve around specific 
things, such as interracial relations; crime and 
juvenile delinquency; municipal government; 
the possibilities and limits of the United 
Nations; McCarthyism; and—the communist 
menace. And the solutions or ameliorations 
proposed are within the American system. 

American history today is not being scorn- 
fully debunked but pridefully revived. 

True, there is an enormous incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. But there is also a serious 
awareness of it among juveniles themselves, 
who attribute it, in part, to the laxness of the 
parents. I don’t know how many young cou- 
ples I have heard say, ‘““We are not going to 
bring up our kids the way we were. They are 
going to behave themselves.” 

There is certainly less sympathy for devia- 
tion from community mores than there was 
in the immediate past—more conformism. 
Nor do | attribute this to the Cold War. After 
World War I the hunt after subversives was at 
least as vehement and it was more indis- 
criminating than it is today. It also produced a 
more vehement reaction. One need only com- 
pare the relative public indifference to the 
Rosenberg case with the interest aroused in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti affair. It rent the nation. 
It so bitterly divided Boston society and even 
families into factions that friends and relatives 
would not speak to each other. Yet the evi- 
dence against the two anarchists, accused and 
convicted of murder, was so strong that years 
afterward one of their own attorneys, a man 
who had fought for them for seven years, ad- 
mitted that he had finally been compelled by 
the evidence to concede to himself their guilt. 
(Upton Sinclair in The Institute of Social 
Studies Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 2, 1953.) 

No one knows how the youth of this genera- 


tion would respond to another serious depres- | 
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postwar generation has lived for fifteen ye 
only in an inflationary boom economy. Ift 
passion for security were frustrated, their 
action might be grimmer than that of th 
predecessors, the more so because of 
general conviction that government can 
vent and control such catastrophes. 

But at the present moment, American yo 
is not relatively radical. If it becomes sq 
will be because the resurgence of faith 
democracy is frustrated. E 
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Rebuffed at first questions about sex, a child may 


SUZANNE SZASZ 


gather false information. If old enough to frame a 
question, she is old enough to receive an answer. 


cling your child about sex 


ROM time to time we read in the 
spapers about a controversy over 
education in the schools which has 
oken out in some community. Often 
‘ling runs high, with those for and 
se against believing strongly that 
_»y are in the right. . 
When I am asked my own views 
_/out turning sex education over to the 
iools, I answer that it depends upon 
individual situation. What kind of 
(Idren are involved, from what kind 
_/families ? How is the sex education to 
imparted? 
-/n short, children have a right to get 
-»ir knowledge of sex from adults 
ose own attitudes are normal and 
althy. If parents are unwilling or un- 
eto give it, then I would rather chil- 
~n get it from other qualified adults 
nn from misinformed companions. 
jt what I would like best is that all 
ents should understand the need of 
ir children to learn about sex, and 
ould take it upon themselves to an- 
>r this need. 
erhaps you are tired of hearing 
‘Dut the duty of parents to impart sex 
Ormation to their offspring. But the 
t remains that there are still many 
‘ents who ignore the subject entirely, 
ji questions evasively if they 
)5wer them at all. 
~ | am not going to tell you that lives 
‘1 be ruined when a child’s natural 
‘iosity is thwarted in one of the fore- 
- ‘ng ways. Fortunately for the human 
€, a great many manage to get things 
nightened out in their minds and 
-i)w up to be happy, normal adults. 
it many are lastingly harmed. 
As a doctor, I know that a consider- 
‘© proportion of the emotional dis- 
‘bances for which the adolescent pe- 
















By DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President, Chicago Board of Health 


riod is so famous are due to the fact 
that boys and girls do not understand 
the changes taking place in their own 
bodies. Not knowing anyone to turn to 
for information, they develop secret 
fears and anxieties about sex. A consid- 
erable part of the mental illnesses and 
breakdowns that occur in later adult 
life can be traced to these early fears 
and anxieties. They also account for a 
host of lesser ailments. 

In my own talks with parents, I have 
found that the commonest mistake is to 
ignore or sidestep the earliest questions, 
asked by tiny children. ‘‘He’s too young 
to understand,” a mother tells herself. 
Yet a child old enough to frame a ques- 
tion is old enough to receive some kind 
of answer. Rebuffed at the first ques- 
tions, the youngster is likely to try to 
figure things out for himself thereafter, 
with not very good results. 

The second common mistake, made 
by those who have let the early oppor- 
tunities slip by, is to realize rather sud- 
denly that they have been neglecting 
their duty (maybe they read an article 
like this one); so they take the boy or 
girl aside and pour out the whole sex 
story in a solid, indigestible chunk. 
Early adolescence is a time in the child’s 
life when many parents are impelled to 
do this part of their parental duty in 


one fell swoop—or maybe they fob it off 


on the family doctor. By the early 
teens, the average youngster will long 
since have picked up his own informa- 
tion in his own way. The young child 
will be unable to absorb a concentrated 
dose of sex information. The older one 
is likely to be either secretly amused or 
scornful. In either case the experience 
is usually an embarrassing one for both 
parent and child. Actually, sex educa- 
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Theyre brand fee ARROWS ARC 
just for boys, Mom! 


They’re made especially for boys who 
give their clothes rough-’n’-tumble treat- 
ment. These new Arrows haye real dura- 
bility to last until your son outgrows 
them. They’re tailored with care, and 
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the famous good-looking Arrow collars. 
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Knit shirts with harmo- 
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fancy sport shirts as well as neat-looking 
dress shirt styles. Left, a printed cotton 
sport shirt in blue on a tan background, 
$2.95. Right, one of many Mexican pat- 
terns in a choice of colors. In long sleeves 
as shown, $3.95; short sleeves, $3.50. 
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tion should begin at whatever age the child 
first becomes aware of toilet functions, for this 
is the beginning of sex consciousness too. He’ll 
ask questions about his genitals and his body 
products. He should be given the right names 
for things, and in as easy and casual a way as 
when he is given the names for his nose and 
eyes. When toilet training itself is carried on in 
an easy, relaxed, loving way, a healthy en- 
vironment is thus created. Mother and child 
will be able to take curiosity about reproduc- 
tion in stride when the time for that arrives. 

There is a kind of informal timetable for the 
development of natural curiosity with regard 
to the body and its various functions. A nor- 
mal child becomes intrigued by his own sex 
organs around the age of 2'2 and distinguishes 
the sexes by clothes, voice and hair style. Soon 
after this he will show an interest in bodily dif- 
ferences between boys and girls, an interest 
that is intensified around the age of 4. This 
is also the time when the average child finds 
babies fascinating and wants to know where 
they come from. From then on there are 
periods of curiosity about various phases of 
sex, perhaps periods of sex play or experimen- 
tation as well. It is the child’s own way of 
finding out things he really needs to know in 
order to grow into a healthy-minded adult. 
When curiosity has been satisfied, it subsides 
for a time. Your part is to answer questions 
as they pop out, whatever they may be. Above 
all, avoid intimating that the youngster is do- 
ing anything wicked or disturbing. 

But I realize how much easier it is for me to 
say this than for many parents to do it. An 
astonishing number of grownups still carry 
prudish or furtive and unwholesome attitudes 
toward the human body and various of the 
functions it must perform. To my mind, 


YOUNG DRIVERS LEARN GOOD ROAD HABITS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


judge’s experience on the traffic-court bench. 
It seemed to Judge Otis R. Hess that very few 
‘“‘good”’ citizens took traffic laws seriously. He 
wondered why a man who would never admit 
to stealing would actually boast about speed- 
ing and getting away with it. Perhaps, the 
judge thought, the automobile has become an 
important instrument in our lives so quickly 
that people haven’t had time to realize its 
danger. One solution might be to reach young 
drivers. 

In 1944 Judge Hess discussed the traffic 
problem with the police safety director and 
public and parochial school leaders to see 
what could be done to get high-school students 
interested in safety. The result was a Traffic 
Safety Institute held in 1945 
for 500 students at a central 
hotel. Everyone was so en- 
thusiastic that the following 
year school officials decided 
to include other phases of 
safety too. As a meeting 
place they chose a high 
school, so there would be 
plenty of space for small 
discussion groups. Over 
the years community in- 
terest has grown. Today the Safety Institute 
has the help and co-operation of many organi- 
zations, among them the Safety Council, fire 
department, gas-and-electric company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P.T.A., Public Recreation 
Commission, automobile club—of which Judge 
Hess is safety chairman—and Board of Health. 
The cost of the Institute—approximately 
$1500—is covered by the fund of the Junior 
Town Meeting, a local radio and TV program. 

Another way the schools are helping the 
young people realize their responsibility on 
the highway is in behind-the-wheel driver 
training, one of the most popular high-school 
classes. There’s a waiting list at every school 
that offers the course. Senior students like the 
idea of getting expert driving instruction and 
many think it should be “required.” At Hughes 
High School, for example, Instructor Robert 
F. Meier has been stressing “rational” driv- 
ing. ‘Don’t make your passengers hang on for 
dear life,’ was the advice friendly, soft-spoken 
Mr. Meier gave George and Myron during 
their tenth and final lesson. To remind them to 


When we are out of sym- 
pathy with the young, then 
1 think our work in this 
world is over. 

—G. MACDONALD 
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this is the greatest stumbling block te 
carrying Out sex education in the way 
people now know is the correct one. 

If this is your frouble, suppose you ask 
doctor to recommend a good book o 
education for small children. Read it 
to yourself until you can repeat the et 
rassing parts without blushing. If you 
read the answer from the book if the chil 
a question. This may be easier than to 
your own answers. As you gain confi¢ 
you will be able to answer questions na 

My rules for carrying on sex educatior 
it begins at 2’ or so are: P 

1. Always call body organs and fun 
by their right names at any stage of| 
child’s development. : 

2. Never be evasive, no matter howe 
rassing a child’s question may seem tq 

3. Try to suit the amount of inform 
you impart at a given time to your ¢ 
level of comprehension. But when in ¢ 
tell a little too much rather than not e 

4. Display exactly the same kind of i 
in your child’s curiosity about sex as 
curiosity about where milk comes from, 

5. If you don’t know, say so frankly 
make it a project for the two of you to d 
the information. 

If you do not treat sex interest in yo 
as something furtive and apart, you enab| 
to place it in its proper perspective in h 
I have found that many parents, who! 
tried honestly and devotedly to carry on 
plan, have gained a better perspective ¢ 
themselves. There is one thing you can 5 
of: Giving your youngster a good sta 
ward sound knowledge of sex is one 
most important things you can do for his| 
mental health and happiness. 
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start and stop slowly and evenly, he ba 
an empty milk bottle on the floor d| 
George drove the first half hour 
Meier at his side, while Myron obse 
the back seat. Myron’s turn to dri 
come in the second half hour. George § 
off smoothly, came to a stop light, | 
twice to the right and twice to the leit | 
starting with the green light. ““Excellent 
Meier observed. “‘That’s good defensive 
ing.”’ Defensive driving, Mr. Meier é 
plained earlier, means always assumit 
other fellow is going to err. He was DI) 
too, that the milk bottle remained up: il 
Both George and Myron were | 
about parking for their driver’s tests. Af 
ing to Mr. Meier, 
ing is a lost art—“] 
hardly any place to 
any more.”’ He open 
glove compartment 
took out a board and 
toy cars to illustrate 
get into the parking 
“First, line up fe 
tires with the rear t 
the car ahead; secon¢ 
the wheel quickly, 
the hand-over-hand technique; third, 
your rear wheels are back against thi 
pull forward to straighten out.” 
At the end of the course George and 
received the completion cards given 
“satisfactory” students. Many insurancé 
panies exempt graduates of the co 
the extra premium for drivers under 
five. | 
Most students are quick and eager to 
although a few have picked up bad habit} 
their parents, such as getting out of the 
the traffic side or making turns into the 
lane. Very rarely is there someone who 
get the idea at all. One time Mr. Mei 
telling a student about a friend who wi 
cially careful about parking. “‘He ¢ 
backed in slowly to be sure not to scraj 
tires against the curb. That way they 
longer,” Mr. Meier explained. The ‘| 
snickered. “‘What’s the matter, was he 




















wad?” 
Through its hot-rod clubs the police 
ment is reaching more than 200 t 
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nicians and dentists recommend 
}re‘s Why... 
jacin is like a doctor’s prescription. 
t is, Anacin contains not just one 
bt a combination of medically 
ved active ingredients. No other 
foduct gives faster, longer-lasting 
Def from pain of headache, neu- 
rgia, neuritis than Anacin tablets. 
Ey Anacin® today! 


—] INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


#w drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
renting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
€vche skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
it and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
OUTGRO is available at all drug counters, 


WANTED HAIR ? 
'S OFF because IT'S OUT 


a wink, superfluous hair eliminated. Com- 
temoves all hair from FACE, arms and legs, 
«| future growth. Leaves the skin petal-smooth. 























= EPILATOR 
igic, Milady’s skin becomes adorable. For the 
wn or the heaviest growth. Seems miraculous, 
0:39 years experience proves it is the scientifically 
: way. Odorless. Safe. Harmless. Simple to apply. 
f): to ordinary hair removers. For 15 years ZiP 
was $5.00. NOW ONLY $1.10. Same superior 
B), same size. Good stores or by mail $1.10 or 
d. tax. Above guaranteed, money-back. 


. Box E-11 SOUTH ORANGE, N.J. 
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FOR LESS THAN Ic A DAY 


*You can protect a 75 cu. ft. 
closet for a whole year with only 
1 APEX MOTH VAPORIZER, 
refilled every 3 months with 1 
lb. of APEx Motu CrysTats or 
NuGGETs. Use as 
directed on label. 
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drivers. Twice a year the hot-rodders hold 
speed contests on a drag strip of their own, an 
old airport runway where they can safely tread 
heavy on the gas. The clubs stress safety fea- 
tures on cars and require all members to main- 
tain a perfect traffic record. As Lieutenant 
Mehring pointed out at the Safety Institute, 
it’s not the hot rod itself that’s dangerous, but 
the use it’s put to. Far more dangerous on city 
streets are the ‘“‘junkers,’’ or run-down used 
cars with dim headlights and faulty brakes, 
which many young people drive. 

Last year 3 out of 57 traffic deaths in Cin- 
cinnati involved teen-age drivers. One of the 
three killed was a sixteen-year-old high-school 
boy driving a junker declared unroadworthy in 
the police ““Safety Lane” inspection. The boy 
was told to get his left brake fixed before going 
home. Instead, he went for a drive along a 
parkway, where he cut in front of another car, 
skidded when his brake locked, and crashed. 
The boy’s mother admitted to police she had 
known about the defective brake, but right- 
eously asked, “What are you police going to do 
to prevent accidents like this?” 


Tie High School Safety Institute is ene an- 
swer. Although only a few students from each 
school participate, they carry the “‘play it safe” 
message back to their schools and families. In 
1953 more than half the schools held safety as- 
semblies for the entire student body, at which 
delegates presented demonstrations or skits on 
traffic, home, fire and recreation safety. Many 
delegates told of their experience in interviews 
in the school paper. Several groups of students 
discussed the Safety Institute with their parents 
and teachers at P.T.A. meetings. At home, 
nearly every parent got a “repeat perform- 
ance” of the whole Institute. Several students 
gave their parents a driver’s quiz on traffic 
rules—and graded the papers so stiffly that 
very few passed. For parents who laughed it 
off as, “Oh, well, ’ve been driving for years,” 
the teen-agers had a ready answer: “But there’s 
a lot more traffic on the roads today, so it’s 
important to follow the rules.”” One father 
complained to Lieutenant Mehring, “I have to 
be careful when I drive now. Charlie will jump 
me if I do one thing wrong.” 

The Institute also included a ““model home”’ 
demonstration given by fourteen students to 
emphasize safety in the home. That evening 
family dinner tables were abuzz with discus- 
sions. Eleanor, a pretty, fifteen-year-old blonde 
who was wearing her first pair of high heels, 
asked her younger brother, ““What would you 
do if you woke up and found the house on 
fire?’’ Burt had a quick answer, “First of all, 
I'd put on my pants.” Eleanor was distressed. 
“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. You’d wake the family 
first, thenthrow something around youand turn 
in an alarm.” 

Across town, Mrs. Nixon, a housewife who 
took pride in her home baking, was about to 
pop some extra rolls into the oven. She twisted 
a piece of paper towel, set a match to it, then 
started to turn on the gas. Sixteen-year-old 
Bud jumped up from the table. “Wait a min- 
ute, mom!”’ he exclaimed. “That’s no way to 
light an oven. Let me show you.” Bud doused 
the paper towel in the sink, lighted a match, 
then turned on the gas. 

When Marilyn got home, she took a look at 
the papers and old boxes lying around the 
basement and decided to clean up. ““We’ve got 
a real fire hazard down there,” she told her 
surprised parents. Betty, a determined fifteen- 
year-old, warned her mother not to use butter 
on burns any more because “It’s not anti- 
septic.” 


One parent who is really excited about what | 
the youngsters are doing is Mrs. Jack Jossel- | 


son, a P.T.A, safety chairman who has been 
talking about safety for years. Mrs. Josselson 
regularly discusses traffic accidents at the din- 
ner table with her daughter and twin sons. 
“It’s negative and gruesome, I know, but it 
gets the point across.” At home Mrs. Jossel- 
son is “practicing what she preaches” to the 


P.T.A.—a sort of family safety council to deal | 


with driving problems and fire hazards around 


the house. It’s something every family ought to 


do, she says, but unfortunately doesn’t. In the 
High School Institute, Mrs. Josselson feels, the 
youngsters have started something the P.T.A. 
could easily copy. ““Why not a Safety Institute 
for parents too?” END 





For a good Spring tonic, try — 


|_| Shreds and patches 





[_] Sulphur and molasses 


Has Spring turned the gang into social 
sluggards? Get ’em stirring—on a Hobo 
Hike. Boys to be rigged in old, beat-up togs; 
girls in jeans ’n’ jackets with gay, sewn-on 
patches. Bring a kettle. Have everyone tote 
a can of eats, for stew; then use the emp- 
tied tins instead of plates. It’s fun! And 
instead of being a mope-at-home on “‘those”’ 
days—choose Kotex. You'll be comfortable 
with this softness that holds its shape! 


Which would improve this duet? 
[] Clothes harmony [_] Aharp [_] Ear muffs 


Vocally, these hopefuls may rate. But to 
style-sharp eyes, her outfit’s off key. What’s 











If asked to both, which bid to accept? 
[_] A big college week end [_] Your high school prom 





That big-time bid has a neon-edged allure! 
Well, college frays may come and go—but 
you still have to “‘live”’ at dear old Central! 
Pass up prom night? Not if you’re smart. 
Even if it’s calendar time. With extra 
absorbent Kotex, you can wear your filmiest 
formal: you get non-fail protection . . . and’ 
those flat, pressed ends prevent outlines! 





wrong with that newsworthy print? Nothing 
—ifshe’d worn an “‘unbusy” hat! Follow the 
single feature plan, costume-wise. Just as in 
buying Kotex you select the one size that = eek 
does most for you: Regular, Junior or Super. More women choose KOTEX 
than all other sanitary napkins 
a ag a fea gt ey ew ee ee, OT M REG S PAT OFF 
( (em Have you tried new Delsey* toilet tissue? It’s the only one that’s 
(7 | fine and firm and soft—like Kleenex* tissues. Each tissue tears 
| | 
| evenly —no shredding, no waste. Delsey’s double-ply for extra 
strength, too. And now Delsey is available in your favorite bath 
towel colors: pink, yellow, green, blue—as well as white. Ask 
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for Delsey where you buy Kleenex tissues. 
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DIAPERS 


Curity Diapers absorb fully... their 
thirsty surgical weave soaks up mois- 
ture like a sponge. They’re cloud- 
soft, too, with exclusive woven-in 
Foldlines to make folding easy for 
you. And their laundering story is 
something to make you cheer, be- 
cause Curity Diapers... 


Wash Easier — Their open weave 
means quick-cleaning ease in Ivory 


Flakes, Ivory Soap or Dreft. 


Dry Faster — Indoors or out, Curity 
Diapers dry faster, smoother and 
softer. 


Wear Better — Curity Diapers are 
made of full-weight quality gauze 
for longer wear, lasting good shape, 
easier care. 

You'll find Curity Diapers at your 
favorite infant’s department... lead- 
ing diaper laundries also have them. 
Don’t forget — Curity has wonderful 
gift diapers, too. 






SEE THE 
NEW 


Curity 
NIGHT 
DIAPER 


Mail the Coupon 
for Regular Diaper 


S KENDALL MILLS— Division of 
The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J54 


Enclosed is 25c (coins only) for full-size Curity 
Diaper and literature on Curity Nursery Products. 
(Only one diaper to a family.) (Print clearly.) 


Ss 
, 
S 
S Name 
; 


yy —_.___... State 
Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. 
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a dreamy quilt to make 


NCE upon a time there were 

fairy godmothers. And still are. 
You can be one if you enjoy seeing 
beauty spun out of a silver needle. 
For here by Marion Cheever White- 
side (special designer for f.g.’s) is a 
quilt for bassinet or carriage easy to 
sew, and a soft stroke of fortune for 
any baby you love. 

On blue taffeta squares are animal 
pets to take anyone’s heart. There are 
pink taffeta squares between. And the 
edge is fluted so airily it might have 
come from a confectioner’s window. 
Best of all, the instructions are simple. 
Even an amateur will find the animals 
easy to whip together by tracing the 
pattern cutouts on scraps of fabric, 
appliquéing, tucking cotton inside to 
make them stand out. 

For example: there are kittens of 
cuddly wool jersey with rose percale 


tongues, chicks with legs stitched in 
yellow floss, curly-tailed pigs, a white 
piqué lamb, gold-footed ducks, a 
fawn—dapple him by stitching, or use 
beige percale with tiny white polka 
dots. Others in your zoo are a kid, 
flannel rabbits with tails of swans- 
down (captured from a powder puff), 
tumbling bears, a pony, calico cat and 
shy cinnamon-colored puppy. For the 
quilt, youll need | yard of pale blue 
taffeta, 21 yards of pink taffeta, un- 
bleached muslin, white wool inter- 
lining, cording for the edge. Finished, 
it’s 22”x32” and color perfect for 
a favorite baby, boy or girl. 

For pattern—No. 2619—simply 
send 25¢ to Reference Library, LADIES’ 
Home JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
We'll put it in the hands of your post- 
man promptly. He and we, too, like 
to see babies gifted with a happy start. 





LADIES' HOME Jq 


| 
“Buy me Q-Ti 


or I'll raise 
the roof!’’ 


For a really fine swab, the 

est of everything must be use 
Take the cotton in 0-Tid 
for example. It’s finer thé 
the silkiest baby hair. Throuj 
a secret process developed 
‘Q-Tips’, it is refined to su 
a fineness that there’s nothi 
gentler in cotton swabs, 









More doctors and mothe 





have used ‘Q-Tips’ ie: 
i 
...more babies have beff« 
cared for by ‘Q-Tips’ 








aN 
... than all other cotton 


swabs combined! 


e sterilized by the best hospital 
e swabs can’t loosen or leave lit 
e “silkenized” super-refined cot 
¢ trusted over a quarter of a cel 





IT’S A MAKE-UP ARTIST, TOO! 
For a soft, alluring look, blend 
on eye-shadow and rouge with 
‘Q-Tips’. Use to apply perfume, 
bleaches, nail preparations; to 
erase tiny smudges and smears. 












Also ovata 
Q-TIPS(®)...Made by Q-Tips Inc., Long Islan 
Toronto, Canada » Paris, France 

















































. “For two weeks Mary Jo tells me 
had terrible insomnia. She tosses on her 
until four or five A.M. worrying about a 
1 details. Then she gets up at six A.M. to 

{ass and then to work. I’m really scared 
her cracking up.” 
int with fatigue, the bride pauses to ad- 
wedding presents spread out on a 
table. With one finger she lovingly 
her “good” silver, Reed and Barton’s 
sis I, a pattern she chose in her eighteenth 

‘I chose it because it was the heaviest- 
ng pattern,”’ she says, “and also because 
father’s name and J feel sentimental 
that.” A practical choice, everyone 
i, since it is the same pattern her mother 
the day before the wedding Mary Jo 
umulated a carving set, a dozen shrimp- 

forks, an oyster server, a pickle fork 
and a half place settings. 
xt to the Francis I silver is her ‘“‘every- 
silver-plated set, a Christmas gift from 
Farther on is her good china, Spode’s 
e, and her kitchen dishes, a twelve- 
t of Russell Wright modern which she 

herself three years ago. 
ary Jo plans things ahead,” says her 
sr, “Several of the cotton dresses she’s 
on her honeymoon Aunt Lottie made 
ars ago. Mary Jo 
ut them away and. 
them. She likes un- 
nd different things. 
lesigns most of her 
s, doesn’t she, Aunt 
2 And everyone was 
about her engage- 
yarty. So original. 
Jo had medical-lab 
printed up to read: 
- Jo Allhoff and Don- 
ichmidt, Diagnosis: 

R: marriage. Signed, 
‘ir Cupid.” We had 
indred and fifty peo- 
that party. 
only,”’ she adds, “‘we 
on the weather.” 
worriedly at the 
‘or the thousandth ~ 
chat day. “The yard 
ity big for five or six hundred people, 
fit rains ——” 

t Lady of Fatima won’t let us down,” 

“rs Mary Jo, starting up the stairs. 

be three years ago that Don proposed. 
¥; asleep in front of the television set,” 
srancis Allhoff, Mary Jo’s father who 
‘feed, coal and building-supply business. 
and broad-shouldered with an easy 
ine and the pallor of a man who sticks to 

k six days a week, sometimes until mid- 

Vl remember I was dead beat and was 
ig a quiet snooze when I heard Mary 
| Don come in from a date. Must have 
fter midnight. I opened one eye and 
W1 fires away, ‘Mr. Allhoff, what do you 

~ me?’ A fine question to wake some- 
p to ask! Don’t know what I mumbled, 
next thing you know it looks like a 
'g in the family.” 
er since Mary Jo first met him seven 
go it’s always been Donald,” says Aunt 
“She never talked of anyone else.” 







‘T. 


9 















uple met at a high-school dance in 
Both were attending Catholic acade- 
§/Mary Jo the nearby Incarnate Word and 
he Christian Brothers’ in Clayton, 
S!ri. Mary Jo, who is almost five feet ten, 
‘acted by Don’s height and his quiet 
~. “He seemed so, well, refreshing after 
life-of-the-party boys I knew.’’ Don 
* nember of the speech team at school 
| 1memorized one hundred different sub- 
1 extemporaneous talking. But he 
d no words to ask this attractive, in- 
girl for a date. So Mary Jo asked him 
mM her dance the following weekend. 
‘io shall I bring?” he asked naively. 
i asking you to bring me,’’ Mary Jo told 
§ little pained. 
tot the nicest girl tonight,” Don told his 
‘~~ when he got home that night. “She 


At the close of life the 

_ equestion will be not how 
much you got, 
much have you given; not 
how much have you won, 
but how much have you 
done; not how much have 
you saved, but how much 
have you sacrificed; how 
much have you loved and 
served, not how much were 
you honored. 


—NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 
from Leaves of Gold 
(Coslett Publishing Co.) 


THE BIG WEDDING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166 


wasn’t stuck up at all.’’ He was whistling as he 
ran up to bed. 


Ax only child, Don relates that baby sitters 
were unknown in his childhood. ““Mom and 
dad and I, we always did everything together.” 
Before he was drafted into the Army, he had 
never spent a night away from his parental 
roof, nor had he ever set foot in a train, bus or 
plane. Commenting on his two years’ traveling 
in uniform about the United States, Japan and 
Korea, he says, “It was a wonderful experi- 
ence. Wonderful. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything.” While training in Japan with Army 
Intelligence, he volunteered to teach English 
at a convent school in his spare time and in 
this way gained an entree into Japanese 
homes, barred to most GI’s. 

During the two years Don was away, Mary 
Jo completed her hospital internship and 
graduated from St. Louis University with a 
B.S. degree in medical technology. Then she 
got ajobrunning a laboratory for nine doctors 
practicing group medicine at the St. Charles 
Clinic. She wrote to Don daily, knit him 
twenty-six pairs of Argyle socks, and phoned 
and visited his mother several times a week. 
All this time both Don and Mary Jo were 
saving madly for their marriage. 

“When Don came home 
from the Army he had 
$2400 burning a hole in his 
pocket,” said his mother. 
‘“*He had worked and saved 
for two years before he was 
drafted, you see. One day 
he mentioned the beautiful 
new convertible car a friend 
of his had bought. He 
wanted a car of his own 
so badly. “Well, Donald,’ 
I told him, ‘it’s either get- 
ting married or getting a 
new car.’ He never said an- 
other word.” 

A similar choice had 
faced Donald when he 
graduated from high school 
and found that his parents 
could not afford to send him 
to college on his father’s 
salary as carman and inspector for the M. K. 
& T. Railroad (the Katy). His mother offered 
to go to work. Donald wouldn’t hear of it. He 
got a full-time job, enrolled in night school. 
At the present time he has one and a half 
years of college credits. He plans to go back to 
St. Louis University for three night sessions a 
week and should graduate in another four 
years. During the daytime he is supervisor 
of Purina-Ralston’s printing department. 
Eventually he hopes to become a grain buyer, 
confidently expects to be earning $6000 a year 
by the time he’s thirty. 

Now, Friday, the future grain buyer dashes 
up the Allhoffs’ front steps, a tall, serious- 
looking boy of twenty-three whose high cheek- 
bones and dark horn-rimmed glasses give him 
a Dave Garroway look. His hands are shaking 
violently. ‘‘“Where’s Mary Jo?” 

Junior informs him that she is upstairs pack- 
ing her suitcase—or, rather, suitcases. For 
their week’s honeymoon in Florida (a friend 
of the Allhoffs’ lent them a house), Mary Jo is 
taking three large suitcases, plus tennis racket, 
beach equipment and several coats. As the 
oppressive heat wave sends the temperature 
into the nineties, she continues to press every 
article of clothing before cramming it into the 
suitcases. 

“Mary Jo has so many clothes that when we 
move into our house I expect to have to ham- 
mer a few nails out in the garage for my stuff,” 
says Donald. 

Just two days ago they made a down pay- 
ment of $4100 on a new house, leaving in their 
joint savings about $1000 for furnishings and a 
car. Both felt strongly that they wanted to buy, 
not rent. Mary Jo has spent all but about two 
months of her twenty-three years in the red- 
brick house on St. Andrews Place. Donald 
was born in the white frame bungalow where 
his parents still live. The $12,150 house Mary 
Jo and Donald chose after weeks of looking 


but how 
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CONOVER SCHOOL 
Beauty Director 


(ouch, Joes 


“| know, from personal experience with 
countless Conover students what this 
complexion care can do. Try it—and 





























“When Lynn Connor came to the 
Conover Career Girl School,” 
says Candy Jones (Mrs. Harry 
Conover) ‘she was upset by the 
way she looked under harsh 

TV lights. I was sure Lynn’s 
skin—dry in some places and oily 
in others would thrive on 
wholesome complexion care.” 


“T advised twice-a-day beauty- 
washing with Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. We taught Lynn to cream 
this gentle fragrant lather over 
her face with her fingertips, 
and her skin actually seemed 
to look lovelier every day. 
Now—as you can see—her 
complexion has that 
natural glow, that 
smooth, soft look so 
important to any 
woman but especially 
to an actress!” 


Th se ubclboscne 
beculy-care |" 


says lovely TV star 


Complexion and big bath sizes 
Lynn Connor 
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and comparing is on Nectar Drive of the Bis- 
sell Hills development, a half hour’s drive for 
both of them from work. ‘‘Dad really picked 
out the house,” explains Mary Jo. ““All I wor- 
ried about was the color of the shutters. He 
looked for the important things like proper 
drainage and shape of the lot and so forth.” 
The house is a one-story ranch style with two 
bedrooms, attached breezeway (which can be 
converted into an extra room at no great 
expense), garage and full basement which they 
hope to turn into a rathskeller. 

Upstairs at the Allhoffs’ house Mary Jo is 
finally pushed away from the ironing board. 
She bathes and changes into a filmy café-au- 





lait organdy. She combs her heavy brown hair 
into asleek page-boy and sets on top of it a 
pale pink sequined hat. “This is the hat mother 
bought last summer in La Jolla for my wed- 
ding,” giggles Mary Jo. “Then she decided it 
wouldn’t do. She’s acquired more expensive 
clothes that way.” 

With a roar and a meshing of gears the wed- 
ding couple depart for the rehearsal. Don 
drives his family’s car with one arm around 
Mary Jo. She holds his hand with her right one 
and left-handedly shifts gear for him each time 
he steps on the clutch. 

The wedding is to take place at St. Ann’s 
Catholic Church in Normandy. It is a new 
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church of radically modern design with a vast 
abstract stained-glass window in rich reds, 
oranges and cerulean and marine blues. ““Some 
people think St. Ann’s looks like a theater 
lobby. Personally, I like it,” says Mr. Allhoff, 
who was a member of the building committee. 

Two priests are present at the wedding re- 
hearsal. One is the Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S. J., 
president of St. Louis University, who knew 
Mary Jo well when she was a student there. He 
will celebrate High Mass. The other is the Rev. 
Frederick Sprenke, Mary Jo’s pastor, who will 
read the marriage service. He looks amazed 
when Mary Jo tells him that tall hurricane 
lamps will be tied to the end of each pew 
bordering the middle aisle. 

“What!” he cries. ““A candlelight service at 
nine o’clock in the morning?” 

Mrs. Allhoff puts her hands to her head. “‘If 
he only knew the trouble I had getting them! 
I consulted four florists about this wedding. 
Our biggest headache was the bridesmaids’ 
bouquets. Mary Jo chose pale blue and white 
for their gowns because this is the Blessed 
Mother’s month and those are the devotional 
colors. Well, she got the idea that red geranium 
bouquets would be stunning and different. 


NEXT MONTH 


Sam and Elaine Wolf, of Riverside, 
Connecticut, are a “success story” in 
the American tradition and there’s 
nothing underprivileged about the 
way they live. But—and it comes as. a 
shock and surprise to them, as well 
as to their contemporaries—they are 
not overprivileged either. 


With a job in Manhattan, a house 
in the suburbs of Connecticut, a 
living cost higher than in most 
parts of the country, running ex- 
penses can still be met. But to- 
day’s skyrocketing prices plus 
medical crises out of the blue can 
suddenly ring up an astounding 
total. Read 


YEAR OF CRISIS 


BY JOAN YOUNGER 


HOW YOUNG AMERICA LIVES 
in the June JouRNAL 


Four different florists told me geraniums 
would never hold up. They suggested red car- 
nations. Mary Jo refused to consider carna- 
tions. Then she wanted hurricane lamps 2 

“Oh, daddy,” calls Mary Jo huskily, ‘did 
you order the limousines for eight-forty a.m. 
tomorrow?” 

“They'll be here unless the owner needs 
them for a funeral,’’ kids her father. 

The rehearsal goes smoothly and then, with 
Father Reinert, the wedding party, including 
five bridesmaids and five ushers, repairs to 
Grandmother Allhoff’s house. Grandfather 
arrived in New York from Germany in the last 
century. He chose St. Louis from a list of U.S. 
cities because the cost of a ticket there equaled 
the money in his pocket. By 1904 he had the 
ice concession at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 
In 1907 he established the feed, coal and build- 
ing-supply business which is now run by Mary 
Jo’s father and uncle. His widow still lives in 
the square three-story brick house where she 
raised eight children. 

Mary Jo is losing her voice again. Don looks 
pale and rather drawn. Still there is a lot of 
laughter and good-natured banter in the dark- 
paneled dining room. After a light supper of 
fruit salad, cookies and coffee, Mary Jo and 
Don distribute a pile of beautifully wrapped 
presents—gold carryall compacts for the 
bridesmaids, leather wallets for the ushers. 
Amid many ooh’s and ah’s Don gives the 
bride a string of real pearls he brought from 
Japan. She gives him a rosary and a leather 
jewel case. ““How do you expect a new husband 
to have any jewelry?” he asks, kissing her. 

The party breaks up around midnight. Back 
at St. Andrews Place the five bridesmaids (two 





LADIES' HOME JO 


You can make all of your 
gifts more beautiful with 
Dennison Gift Wrappings. 
Smart designs and lovely 
colors in gift wrapping 
Papers, matching seals, 
cards, tags and ribbons. 


Look for the Dennison 
name on all the gift wrap- 
pings you buy. Then you'll 
be sure of getting the 
finest in quality — the 
latest in style. 


For gift wrapping ideas, 
get illustrated book — 
“HOW TO GIFT WRAP — 
THE DENNISON WAY’”’ at 
retailers or send 25¢ to: 





¢ 
‘ . 
Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


DS! Scholls y 





Combine Style Distinctily 
FF with Scientific Design 


& 
tigen? discover what real walk 


ease is like when you step out in y| 
first pair of supremely comfortable, fa 
flattering Dr. Scholl’s Shoes. Made 0} 
Dr. Scholl’s scientifically designed laj 
their glove-like, foot-cradling fit ma) 
them ever so kind to your feet. 


Dr. Scholl’s Shoes are made in all si 
for all types of feet Women’s, Ss 
styles 2% to13, AAAAA to EEEEEE 
Men’s, 5% to 16, AAA to EKEEE 
Expertly fitted at Dr. Scholl’s Foot C 
fort® Shops and Shoe and Departm 
Stores in principal cities. If not obtaf) 
able locally, write for catalog, Dept. 4) 
Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Illin 
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ry Jo’s sisters) are given their final fit- 
by Aunt Lottie. Then two bridesmaids 
or home and the others polish their 
put up their hair, reminisce, and help 
ottie sew a border of rosebuds on a 
atin tablecloth for the reception. At 
M. the dressmaker rubs her eyes with 
and starts to remodel the sleeves of a 
she expects to wear to the wedding. 
by three-thirty a.M., the last light 
pp ed off. At seven A.M. everyore gets up 
No breakfast is served because of High 
at ‘nine. “I’m starved, I’m starved,” 
$ sixteen-year-old Bubbles, trailing 
d in crinoline. ; 
orgot to buy any black socks for Junior,” 
Mrs. Allhoff frantically. ‘““With 
sers and black shoes, white socks 
awful. Here, Junior, let me fix your 


the ring-bearer complies with a sigh. 
et paid for all this trouble?” 


1 over Mary Jo’s head. Aunt Lottie 
ard to ease the gown down with little 
tugs. Out of earshot of the bride she 
r mother, “It touches the floor in front. 
Jo’s fost weight, a Jot of weight. Have 
blossoms arrived for her veil?” 
o’s uncle air-mailed them from Cal- 
on Thursday,” replies Mrs. Allhoff. “I 
should have bought them right Be 
Louis.’ 

bridesmaids flutter about the bride, 
in twenty-two yards of satin. The dress 
ry delustered satin, with a panel of lace 
and a scalloped train, was copied by 
ttie from two wedding gowns costing 
h which Mary Jo admired in a chic 
| salon. “We saved a hundred dollars 
it ourselves, not counting the cost of 
rose-point lace from Mrs. Allhoff’s 
ng gown,” says Aunt Lottie. “And of 
e the material is far superior.” 


range 


Jay is lovely—fresh, blue-skied, scented 
2arly roses. The bride stands straight be- 
le mirror but her eyes show the strain of 
of sleepless nights and planning. 

nad the funniest dream last night,” 

he bride. “I was just about to start eae 
sle at church when Aunt Lottie appeared 
egan to pull off my dress. ‘I spent so 
; time on your clothes I’ve got nothing 
myself,’ she said, and left me standing 
in my underthings!” 

$ time to go! The limousines are wait- 
cries someone from downstairs. With a 
of taffeta, the slither of satin, the stac- 
E ap of high heels, the girls sweep down the 
2 nd out to the waiting cars. Aunt Lottie, 
y clutching a small box of dressmaker 
‘limbs in next to the bride, the last to 


he church the HRigerode, waits at the 


0 Peldim his bride. There is little contrast 
en his face and his chalk-white jacket. It 



















© During the first year of marriage, 
+ Don and Mary Jo worked out their 

first household budget. Fixed costs 

were to be taken out first (install- 
|ment on home, insurance, telephone, 
church, ete.). Next food and savings 
would be deducted, then would 
‘}come recreation, finally luxuries. At 
the end of a year, Don was earning 
$300 a month gross, and his salary 
met all living expenses. Govern- 
ment allotment paid for his tuition 
and books at night school. Mary Jo 
‘eurrently works 3 days a week, 
earns $200 a month gross, and her 
‘salary is used for savings or special 
"expenses in setting up housekeeping. 
Out of Don’s salary each month 
‘jcome all the essentials: 


is May 23, 1953. This is the day he has waited 


‘for, prayed for, hoped for, saved for, for al- 


most seven years. It is the dream, the flame, 
which sustained his lonely heart through 
months of boredom, moments of great fear in 
a strangé war in an alien land. 

Down the sunlit and candlelit aisle the wed- 
ding procession slowly approaches him. The 
bridesmaids in white net and blue taffeta look 
like pale moths as they sway toward him with 
agonizing slowness; their bouquets of deep 
red roses seem to burn and flame. At last Mary 
Jo appears, unbelievably poised and lovely, on 
the arm of her father. Her face is hidden by an 
illusion veil. Donald grasps her arm in three 
different places. Finally they mount the altar 
steps together. 


Noir of their voices is audible in the 
responses. Toward the end of Mass, one of the 
bridesmaids starts to crumple at the altar rail. 
A spectator speeds toward her from the third 
pew, half carries her out of sight to a room at 
one side. Donald is surprised to learn of this 
later. 

Now the couple kiss, start back down the 
aisle. At the first pew Mary Jo pauses, em- 
braces first her mother, then her father. Don- 
ald, grinning from ear to ear, steps over to the 
groom’s side of the church and gives his 
mother an exuberant hug, pats his father on 
the shoulders. 

“Trust Mary Jo to think up something dif- 
ferent like that,” says Aunt Lottie. “Such a 
sweet, thoughtful girl. Look, all the aunts are 
crying. And look at Bubbles!”’ 

Convulsed with wild sobs, Bubbles is led 
back down the aisle by a grinning usher. Mrs. 
Allhoff hurries over, her pretty forehead 
puckered ina deep frown. “I could see a whole 


_ half inch of Junior’s white socks at the altar!”’ 


“Food at last!’ says the recovered Bubbles 
as they reach the Glen Echo Country Club 
for a wedding breakfast. Donald is kissing 
Mary Jo as if she were made of china and say- 
ing over and over, “‘Isn’t she beautiful?” 

“He hasn’t eaten a bite in two days,” com- 
ments his mother. 

Fifty-six persons have been invited to the 
wedding breakfast. Mary Jo vetoed creamed 
chicken—“‘too messy to eat.”’ Instead, she or- 
dered broiled grapefruit, chicken and ham 
under glass, fresh asparagus and strawberry 
parfait. Mr. Allhoff picks up the check for 
$4.50 per person, not including wines. “No 
more than two glasses of champagne and 
no cousins,” Mrs. Allhoff had ruled. “We 
have dozens of them.” 

To hungry Bubbles’ dismay, it is a full hour 
before the fifty-six immediate relatives of the 


“Schmidts and Allhoffs assemble. One place is 


empty. An aunt, expecting a baby, was 
whisked off to the hospital from the country- 
club steps by the same gentleman who rescued 
the fainting bridesmaid. 

After breakfast, the wedding party is suf- 
ficiently revived to drive to visit three sisters of 


HOW THE SCHMIDTS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


Food . . $40.00 
Clothing . ‘ 10.00 
Home installme: nts : 66.00 
Fuel, light and water 16.00 
Telephone . 7.00 
Insurance 6.00 
Medical insurance Sand 

provision for dentist 5.00 
Church ope . 8.00 
Charity, C ionimmuiaity C the st . 2.00 
Appliances 

(stove and refrigerator) . 45.00 
Car (gas and repair s) . 20.00 
Household cleaning supplies 3.00 
Dry cleaning. ....... 2.00 
Club fees , . 2.50 
Newspapers and magazines . 275 
Cigarettes 3.25 


Recreation (ine Judes home 
entertainment expenses) 
Income tax, Social Security. 
Retirement savings plan 
(at work) 5.00 


Total . . $300.00 





Mr. Allhoff who are nuns and therefore not 
allowed at public functions. Mrs. Allhoff goes 
home to see how arrangements for the after- 
noon reception are progressing. 

When Mrs. Allhoff first consulted a caterer 
she was a little uncertain about the size and 
scope of the reception. For one thing, she did 
not know how much they could afford to 
spend. “Go right ahead. I know you want 
everything nice,” said the father of the bride. 
She was relieved when the caterer suggested, 
“Have the reception in the early afternoon, 
after lunch. Then people will have to plan to 
go somewhere else for dinner and they won’t 
eat so much.” 


- 
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At that, it takes almost two hours for the 
caterer to prepare and carry up the refresh- 
ments from the Allhoff basement. There is a 
watermelon cut into a basket and filled with 
cubed melon, banana and pineapple. There are 
tiny sandwiches of ham, anchovy, cucumber, 
asparagus and cheese, and small pastry puffs of 
creamed chicken. Prunes are stuffed with 
cream cheese and pecans and decorated with 
red and green coconut. There is a cabbage 
stuck with radishes on toothpicks, and a whole 
eggplant on a platter bearing celery. A con- 
versation piece is a horse and wagon made en- 
tirely of French bread, and a log-cabin effect 
has been achieved with raw stalks of rhubarb 





Cheerful homemakers choose 





Betsy’s lovely old plantation house is a handsome symbol of the 
Old South. The southern delicacies that come out of her kitchen are 
cooked according to recipes that date back to pre-Civil War days— 
but today an electric stove does the work. Yes, Betsy most successfully 
combines the traditional and modern‘imher home. Her bedroom 
furniture has been in her family for generations, and her sheets 
are the same brand that her grandmother treasured—Pequots. 
But Betsy has added the modern touch of color. For a gracious 
compliment to proud tradition she chooses Pequot’s 
pastel green—a shade delicate as Spanish moss. 





Tina lives in a trailer with her army 
lieutenant husband. It took plenty of 
ingenuity to decorate these cramped 


quarters. Tina used Pequot color to 
put personality into her home on 
wheels. She picked Pequot’s warm 
orchid to make budget-wise drapes 


and slipcovers to mate h the sleep-wise 
orchid sheets on her studio couch. 


Ellen’s rose covered cottage is the per- 
fect setting for this old- fashioned girl. 
Her little gem of a house is furnished 
with polished antiques and fresh 
flowers. And in her bedroom, Ellen 
has that same fresh as a flower look 
because her canopied four-poster bed 
wears peta! soft Pequot dusty rose 
sheeis. 


Pequot Mills 








“All about Sheets’’ is a valuable, informative booklet every woman should 
have. Send 10¢ to cover mailing to: Dept. L-3 Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 
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MARY ROSS BOGGS 


RUTH ROSS BOGGS 





BETTY ROSS BODE 


WILMA ROSS BUCKLAND 


Four Telephone Sisters. 


This is the story of four sisters who have found satis- 
fying and rewarding careers in telephone work. 


One after the other, as they graduated from high 
school, Betty, Ruth and Mary Ross followed sister Wilma 
into ‘The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of 
West Virginia. Wilma and Betty began as telephone 
operators, later transferring to office work, while Ruth and 
Mary started as clerks. 


These capable young women are attractive evidence 
that there’s plenty of opportunity in telephone work! 


Since joining the company in 1943, Wilma has had 
five promotions. Betty has taken four upward steps. Ruth, 
beginning as a clerk in the Accounting Department, has 
been promoted three times, while Mary is looking forward 
to the same successful career. 


It’s a certain sign the telephone com- 


pany is a good place to work when sisters 
follow one another into telephone careers! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











curled at the ends, surrounding a pile of car- 
rot sticks. 

In the large, rose-bordered back yard, an- 
other caterer sets up tables and chairs and 
opens his portable bar. “‘A gin drink, a bour- 
bon drink, soft drinks, but no beer,”’ Mis. All- 
hoff instructs him, to the manifest dismay of 
several portly German uncles morosely hold- 
ing highball glasses. Also in the back yard is 
the coffee-and-punch table, attended by pretty 
girls in garden dresses. 

The wedding cake is a masterpiece, every- 
one agrees—four tiers high and beautifully 
decorated with confectionery bells, ribbons 
and freesia. It is set up on a table outdoors 
by Mrs. Machatschek herself, who made the 
wedding cakes for The Veep and for Stuart 
Symington’s daughter. She would prefer to 
have the cake indoors and sends many 
anxious looks skyward for birds. 

By three-thirty the receiving line has been in 
action for an hour. Mrs. Allhoff still looks 
fresh and lovely in her Howard Greer in sand- 
beige chiffon; next to her, Mrs. Schmidt, also 
in beige, shifts her weight on her new stiff- 
looking high heels and smiles and smiles. 
Mary Jo notices her swollen ankles, offers her 
a chair. She refuses cheerfully. ““Emily Post 
says to stand.” 

“Id tike to tie Emily to a post,”’ says Don- 
ald fiercely. 

Still he does not insist upon his mother’s 
sitting. For the wedding, Donald has let Emily 
Post take over. But his ideas on marriage are 
very definite. To begin with, he does not want 
a career girl for a wife. Right from the begin- 
ning he intends to support his bride on his 
salary of $275 a month (before taxes). Mary 
Jo’s salary is identical—*‘Thank heaven it 
isn’t a dollar more,” she says. ‘“‘Donald’s so 
sensitive on the subject.” All her earnings will 
go for major purchases. Donald will shoulder 
all living expenses, including their $65-a- 
month mortgage payment, and save as well, 
“even if it’s only a dollar a month.”’ After a 
year, if Mary Jo hasn’t quit “‘and if the sheriff 


_isn’t after us for unpaid bills,” Donald intends 


to become so un-co-operative about the house 
that his wife will be too tired to keep up both 
a job and a home. 


Wir asked what he would do if the chil- 
dren arrive before he’s ready to support them 
(he wants about six), Don says, with quiet 
firm faith, ““God doesn’t close one door but 


“Do mothers ever worry how their chil- 
dren will turn out? Their figures, | mean!” 


LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


He opens another.” They plan to ate vi 


A.M. Mass together daily. “It starts th 
right.” 

“And,” Donald adds with his big one- 
smile, ““we’re going to have a dog as so 
we get a fence.” 

At four o’clock the skies darken an 
thunder begins to roll. Mary Jo and Do 
out to cut the wedding cake, then retu 
the receiving line. At four-thirty the 
pour. All the food on outdoor tables is r 
into the cellar, where a lively parcel of g 
who have not yet worked their way upsta 
see the nuptial couple help themselves tc 
sandwiches and cake. Meanwhile the 
on the main floor of late arrivals and re 
from the back yard is bone-crushing. } 
midst of the confusion a messenger arrive 
Aunt Lottie calls triumphantly, “The on 
blossoms have arrived!’ 





A FEW minutes before five Mary Jo d 
pears upstairs as she and Don had pla 
Mrs. Allhoff is lending them her new Che 
for the honeymoon trip to Miami. Don 
to drive his new bride two hundred miles 
night before stopping. “‘Or else we’ll neve 
to Florida.” 

As the guests crowd to the windows 
flock out under the dripping skies to wi 
the getaway, Mary Jo appears at the top ¢ 
Stairs in a svelte navy gabardine suit mac 
Aunt Lottie. There is a chorus of cries a 
sister Jacquie catches the bridal bouqu 
moth orchids and lilies of the valley. Thr 
a shower of rice the married couple race fe 
car. Junior runs after his oldest sister 
opens the car door and leans out to give 
big hug and kiss. 

The maid of honor, Jacquie, dry-eyed 
now, bursts into hysterical sobs as she see 
sister drive away as Mrs. Donald Schr 
Another bridesmaid leads her gently ups 
to the big front bedroom. Mary Jo’s pil 
suitcases is gone and in their place, on hei 
with its plain white cover, is the wedding fl 
just as the bride left it, beautifully fo} 
Everything about Mary Jo’s girlhood roc 
neat and in order except for a little tra 
spilled powder on the dresser. 

“A perfect wedding,” breathes the b 
maid who fainted. 

“‘Maybe tomorrow I'll have time to 
sighs the bride’s mother, removing her 
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Shown, 8 of Gorham’s 18 timeless patterns: (A) “Camellia” 


* (B) “Chantilly”* (C) 


“Strasbourg’’* (D) “Melrose’’* (E) “Gold Cipher’’* (F) “Greenbrier’’* (G) “Lily of the Valley’’* (H) ‘“Rondo’’* 


There’s more to choosing your sterling silver 


than picking the prettiest pattern 


be you’ve always thought, as long as it was ster- 
it didn’t matter whose pretty pattern you picked. 
you should know that all sterling is not the same. 
that there’s more to choosing your flat silver 
picking the pretty pattern. 

e sterling Gorham* uses, for instance, is of a 
less that exceeds the Government standard for 
ing. This means Gorham silversmiths start with 
tling that has more precious silver in it. Then 
build into this finer sterling a glowing beauty 
seems to come from deep inside. It’s a glow no 
ce finish can fake, a glow that grows even more 
tiful with daily use through the years. 


There’s solid strength there, too, all the way 
through. You see it in the truly functional shape of 
each fork and spoon, and in such exclusive Gorham 
features as the seamless one-piece knife handle. 

Then, when it comes to patterns, you should know 
that nobody offers you a wider and more varied 
choice of pretty patterns than Gorham. And all these 
Gorham patterns have a depth of detail that does not 
erase with use: all Gorham designs have that timeless 
quality you look for in a sterling pattern you'll want 
to live with all your life. 

We believe you'll want to visit your jeweler and see 
this finer Gorham Sterling with the deeper glow, and 


that you'll decide a Gorham pattern is the one for you. 

Budget payment plans are available. Ask your 
jeweler about them. Prices for a Gorham Sterling 
place-setting of 6 pieces start at $29.75, Fed. Tax incl. 


. ete 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1833. 


TRADE MARKS ©1954 BY THE GORHAM CO., PROVIDENCE, R. 4, 
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AS CLEAN AS J7DE 


- yet is so mild ! 


ef Millions more women use TIDE than any 


other washing product in the world. 


. 





NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES CLEAN! 


Test after test against every known kind of soap and 
detergent proves this over and ain! Until Tide 
was invented, it just wasn’t possible to get your family 
wash so clean. And toda Tide has even greater 
cleaning power. Greater mildness, too. Tide is milder 
for your hands than any othe! gent known. And 


Tide is truly safe for all your bri; ible colors. 


NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES WHITE! 


Never before Tide, was it possible to get your clothes 
so white... or to keep them so shining white week 
after week. And today’s Tide has even greater whiten- 
ing power ...a miracle whitening action that leaves 
your household linens even more dazzling white. Get 
Tide today—there’s just nothing like it. (Tide is made 
by an exclusive, patented formula.) 


Peggy tried deterg 


Sut when shed seen 


Sooner or later ste 
almost everyone 
turns to Tide 


= FOR CLEAN, CLEAN CLOTHES 
ct EET, 


ent 2S , 
nd Z, 
how Tide could clean 


"Tide's for me, 






Detergents 





She shouted, 



















Gaara by 
Good Housekeeping, 
Cor y 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE MAKERS 
OF 25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS 


Good reason, too! In these automatic washers, no 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet is so mild 
washday soap, no other detergent known... an¢ 
includes low-sudsing products. Test after test p 
it. No wonder, in every leading make of auto! 
washer, more women use Tide for clean, clean cl¢ 
than any other product! Try Tide in your auto 








Now...enjoy sweet treats and 
protect your teeth from cavities 


New white Ipana with WD-9 inhibits tooth-decay acids* 





| ow you can eat the sweet things you like—and need for quick 
nergy, a balanced diet—and stop worrying about unnecessary cavities. 
b Many foods, including sweets, form tooth-decay acids. But now, with 
‘ew white Ipana containing acid-inhibitor WD-9, you can guard your 
2eth against these acids. 

| 


_ For WD-9 in Ipana’s exclusive new formula is one of the most effective 
hhibitor WD-9 is an active anti-enzyme and bacteria destroyer. 






ugredients known to prevent the formation of tooth-decay acids. Acid- 
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ew minty flavor encourages children to brush teeth. 
o strong, medicinal taste im new Ipana with WD-9. And it 
‘hakes your mouth so fresh and clean that even one brushing 
An stop most unpleasant mouth odor all day long. 





*To get the best results from new Ipana with acid-inhibitor WD-9, use 
it regularly after eating. Thus it acts before tooth-decay acids can do their 
damage. 

Brushing with new Ipana after eating really works. A 2-year clinical 
test with hundreds who ate all the sweet things they wanted proved that 
brushing this way can prevent most tooth decay. 

So remember, while no dentifrice can stop all cavities—you can protect 
teeth from sweet foods by brushing with new Ipana containing WD-9. 


Don't cut down sweets ... do cut down cavities with new Ipana® 
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PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


New white [PANA 
with Acid-Inhibitor WD-9 
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Meet a new salad with a double future- | 1 


vowmesie Dineapple with balanced flavol| 


ve 












true-to-the-fruit goodness because DEL MONTE 
Pineapple is picked only when tartness and 
sweetness balance perfectly 






First step in making Dex Monte Pineapple the best 
you ever tasted is to grow it plumper, juicier and more 
flavorful than pineapple ever grew before. 

This calls for growing our own selected strains of 
superlative fruit—and pampering them within an 
inch of their lives. Then, to clinch matters, we pick 
and pack only when natural tartness and sweetness 
balance perfectly. 

Result ? True-to-the-fruit tropic flavor that’s today’s 
“brand” news in pineapple. Just invite any one of the 
five handy styles of Det Monte Brand Pineapple 
to your house, and see! 



















CHANGEABOUT SALAD 


(Top it with cheese, and you have one delicious salad. 
Top it with carrots, and you have another!) 












1 package lemon-flavored 1 cup finely sliced celery 
gelatin 1 No. 2% can DEL MONTE 

1% cups boiling water Sliced Pineapple 

7/s cup evaporated milk Lettuce 

3 to 4 tablespoons lemon juice 1 cup shredded cheese or 

Ya teaspoon salt carrots 

3 tablespoons sugar Cherries and nuts, if desired 







Dissolve gelatin in 114 cups boiling water. Set aside to chill 
till syrupy. Chill undiluted evaporated milk in refrigerator 
tray in freezing compartment till soft crystals form around 
edges of tray. Pour into a bowl and whip till it begins to 
thicken (about 2 min.) ; add lemon juice, salt, and whip till 
very stiff (2 to 4 min.). Fold in sugar, celery and syrupy gel- 
atin; mix thoroughly. Divide equally into 6 to 8 lightly oiled 
individual molds (or 114 qt. ring mold). Chill 4 to 6 hours. 
At serving time, unmold and arrange with pineapple slices 
on lettuce. Sprinkle salads with shredded cheese or carrots. 
Garnish with cherries and nuts, if desired. Serves 6 to 8. 














BRAND 


QUALITY 
SLICED 
CRUSHED 
CHUNKS 
TIDBITS 
JUICE 


D e| Mo : THE BRAND YOU KNOW PUTS FLAVOR FIRST 
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atherine (Page 34), the story of 
<atherine Swynford and John of 
saunt in medieval England, is one of 
few historical ro- 
mances of which the 
author can say: “I 
have based my story 
on actual history and 
tried never to distort 
time, nor place, nor 
character to suit my 
convenience.” Kath- 
erine is real—of that 
readers will have no 
doubt—and what can 
we add about Katherine? The author, 
AN¥A SETON, is the daughter of two 
_ writers, Ernest Thompson Seton and 
Grace Gallatin Seton. She reports, 
‘I wanted to be a doctor, not a 
‘writer, but marriage and mater- 
ity intervened. Aside from medi- 
ine and writing, my chief passions 
are cooking, historical research and 
aking trips anywhere—in anything.” 


i. 


_ Anya Seton 


HILLARY B. WauGH, whose short 
story on Page 40 tells how one bright 
young man won his girl with a Back- 
hand Approach (never 
fear—it’s tennis and it 
almost didn’t work, 
anyway), is himself a 
tennis fiend. “But I’m 
not very good at it,” 
he says. He was born 
and raised in New 
Haven, Connecticut, 
and after college joined 
the Navy Air Corps. 
“Since the war, I have 
spent most of my time over a type- 
writer.” He has had five detective- 
mystery novels published and still 
found time to win as his bride—and in 
the conventional manner—a student 
at Smith College who serves as the 
model for many of his herojnes. 


llary B. Waugh 


| FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES’ novel of 
. taurder and intrigue, The Royal Box 
(Page 36), is the latest on the author’s 

long list of successful books. At least 
five of her novels have each sold more 
than a million copies 
in the United States 
alone. She has never 
broken her self-made 
rule of doing her writ- 
ing on the actual scene 
of her story, and at- 
tributes a large part of 
her success to. this 
method, combined 
with “‘the willingness 
to work extremely 
long hours over indefi- 
nite periods.”” She holds degrees of 
Litt. D. from Bates College and 
George Washington University, and 
in 1951 received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters from the 
University of New Hampshire as a 
“distinguished author, ambassador of 
good will, interpreter of American 
life.” Her husband, Henry Wilder 
Keyes, who died in 1938, was once 
governor of New Hampshire and also 
served in the United States Senate. 
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MOVING 


FROM MOVERS 
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WHATEVER YOU NEED 


LOOK IN THE 


‘YELLOW PAGES’ 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE ol Tre fol 4 





Taste the difference when the freshness 
and flavor are locked-in this way! 


“New-Fashioned” Diamond Waxed Paper keeps your food at its tempt- 
ing best because it’s made with a special strong, clear paper extra- 
heavily waxed .. . waxed on bovh sides .. . waxed through and through! 


There’s a big, thrifty 125-ft. roll in the smart box with handy cutting edge. 





Diamond Paper Napkins — these Diamond Paper Towels — these 
soft, white. sturdy napkins add a paper towels are strong — wet or 


1 ‘ t : 
pleasant touch to any meal .. . and dry. Yet they give you the absorb- 


they’re priced for everyday use. In ency and the gentle texture you 
a handy 80-napkin dispenser box. want. In a thrifty roll of 150 towels. 
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A GREAT NAME MATCHES, LUMBER, AND PAPER PRODUCTS — 
XPERIENCE FROM 1835 METHODS OF TODAY... FORESTRY FOR TOMORROW! 
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They Blew In! 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dear Miss Brookman: A local Salva- 
tion Army officer assumed command of 
the Kalamazoo Citadel a year or so ago 
and discovered that the S.A. band had 
dwindled down to a couple of ancient 
trumpets and a tambourine. 

Ina burst of genius, he placed an ad in 
Musician, the international paper read 
by all S.A. bandsmen, offering citizen- 
ship, a home and a job in Kalamazoo to 
any qualified bandsmen in Europe who 
would like to begin life in the U.S. 

He expected to get a dozen or so re- 
plies. He was swamped. 

You are probably aware that S.A. 
bands are big things in Europe. Our man 
got off toa head start with a Scotch S.A. 
bandmaster, Andrew Stewart. 

The local man got Stewart a jobanda 
home and the two men began sifting out 
the applications. They took none but 
married men whose musical and per- 
sonal records were known to Stewart. 

Then the big switch began. With the 
help of the S.A. immigration unit in New 
York, the musicians began to head for 
Kalamazoo. They came in single families 
and in groups. 

As they arrived each head of the fam- 
ily got a job and each family got a home. 

Some sixty or so men, women and 
children have arrived to date, and a few 
more families are still awaiting visas. 

The men are playing away with the 
revived band, and even to a square like 
me they make good brass-band music. 

The wives are being organized into a 
singing unit. 

The kids, slews of them, are in Kala- 
mazoo schools, learning about cowboys 
over TV and having a whale of a time. 

Local industries, too, are happy to 
have these nondrinking, nonsmoking, 
steady family men as employees. 

Asastory of one man’s dream it makes 
a real impression. Sincerely, 


DAN RYAN 


Can This 
Marriage .. . 1965? 


Mt. Vernon, Washington 
Dear Editors: All the ladies in our 
family enjoy the LApirs’ HOME JouR- 
NAL. The other day my little eight-year- 
old was curled up in a big chair, and I 
looked over her shoulder to see what was 
so absorbing—and she was reading Can 
This Marriage Be Saved? Well, if this 
present generation cannot make a suc- 
cess of marriage it isn’t that they have 
been without help! Sincerely, 
MRS. L. D. PECK 


Begins in the Cradle 


Paris, Arkansas 


Dear Sir: Fashions are fashions and 
women are women, the world over. This 





It’s for me! 


comes, model and all, from Paris... 
Arkansas! Sincerely yours, 


JAMES KAFKA 


Two Years, Four Moves 
One Baby Later 


New York 

Dear Editors: A service life is, 
deniably, an experience. 

For example: My husband and I 
married just after we both gradud 
from Miami University in June, 1§ 
We started Navy life immediatel 
might say simultaneously with par 
hood, for I became pregnant in Aug 
Since June, 1952, we have lived in f 
different places, from California 
Rhode Island; have been separated 
great regularity, and have a darling t 
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Former June bride and Navy bal! 


month-old son. Our future schedule 
be much the same, moving and scan 
tions, even another baby, if the Na 
gives us enough time! (Time together 
I may be so bold.) Sincerely, 
CAROLINE LOCHR]} 


Bread Next to Babies 





East Hampton, New Yo 
Dear Editor: Ever since our weddi 
day, which was Christmas of 192 
Arnold has told me that I should lea 
to bake bread: “‘ Much more importa 
to bake a good loaf for your husbai 
than to write a book.’ My mother | 
one of those oldefashioned cooks wl 
use a little of this and a little of thi 
and could never teach me. ; 
I finally started in, with your ‘Gi 
Us Good Bread” article in hand. At 
p.M. the three loaves were out of t 
oven. Arnold came home soon afterwar 
Nothing I have done ever pleased hit 
more (with the exception of the babies 
It took the L.H.J. to move a mow 
tain. Best to you, 
JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRA) 


English Kitchen Steps Ou 


Worceslershire, Englan 
Dear Sirs: Thanks to the JOURNAL Wi 
have one of the most attractive kitchen 
for miles around. I have collected th 
colored photographs of kitchens fron 
the JouRNAL, and when I came to plat 
my own I found them wonderful help} 
American kitchens have such personality 
they are so friendly! Over here they 
haven't yet passed beyond the laboraj 
tory stage. We seem to lack color, anc 
what there is is usually cream and 
green! Incidentally, mine is now pink, 
royal blue and white. 
Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET S. MORGAN 


HI 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Dear Sirs: People are still talking) 
about Pearl Buck’s wonderful feature|y 
about her retarded daughter. It was 
readable and inspirational and pet-| 
formed a public service. Ip 
Her story, like a number of articles 
which have appeared in the popular peri- 
odicals, was about the individual who is 
so seriously retarded as to require institu- 
tionalization. But a much vaster prob- 
lem is that of our slow learners within 
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‘““Slow Learners?’’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 













9 washday soqp-no other detergent known — 


JOTHING ELSE 
WILL WASH 
S CLEAN AS 


iy IDE - yet is so mild ! 
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Millions more women 







use TIDE than any 
other washing product 


| in the world. 
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Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeeping 
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PAS anvenristo THE 


Nespas y soaps ? Jane tried ém al 


And every new detergent. 
Sut none matched Tide -and so she Cred, 


"Please send some Tide! Its urgent /” 


/ Gooner or later .:, 
Je 
almost everyone _. 
v turns to Vide 


“= FOR CLEAN, CLEAN CLOTHES! 
—, 
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NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES CLEAN! 


Test after test against every known kind 
of soap and detergent proves this over 
and over again! Until Tide was invented, 
it just wasn’t possible to get your family 
wash so clean. And today’s Tide has 
even greater cleaning power. Today’s 
Tide has greater mildness, too. Tide is 
milder for your hands than any other 
detergent known. And Tide is truly safe 


for ail your bright washable colors. 


NOTHING ELSE BEATS Tide 
FOR GETTING CLOTHES WHITE! 


Never before Tide, was it possible to get 
your clothes so white ... or to keep them 
so shining white week after week. And 
today’s Tide has even greater whitening 
power . . . a miracle whitening action 
that leaves your household linens even 
more dazzling white. Get Tide today— 
there’s just nothing like it. (Tide is made 
by an exclusive, patented formula.) 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MAKERS 
OF 25 AUTOMATIC WASHERS! 


Good reason, too! In these automatic 
washers, nothing else will wash as clean 
as Tide, yet is so mild—no washday 
soap, no other detergent known... and 
that includes low-sudsing products. Test 
after test proves it. No wonder, in every 
leading make of automatic washer, more 
women use Tide for clean, c/ean clothes, 
than any other washing product! Next 
washday, try Tide in your automatic. 


See how much better they are... 


i115, EKCO 


Looking for a gift—for a wedding, Mother’s Day, or 





just something to lift your own spirits? Here are two wonderful choices! 
Two sets of genuine stainless steel Flint Kitchen Tools . . . the only 

kitchen tools so good they’re guaranteed for 15 years! Either set makes 
a beautiful, lasting gift that’s useful every single day. Ask for Flint Kitchen 


Tools—and see how much 





better they are! 












4-PIECE FLINT KITCHENETTE TOOL SET 
... three basic kitchen tools, with a stain- 
less steel rack to hang them in sight... 
and in easy reach. 


In colorful gift box $5.95. 


7-PIECE FLINT DELUXE TOOL SET... to 
drighten the kitchen and lighten her work. 
dang on wall in sight...and in easy reach! 


n colorful gift box $13.95. 


Gift packaged Flint 
Kitchen Tools, strainers, and 
wall racks—all in stainless steel 

are available individually 
from $1.75 up wherever fine 


housewares are sold, 


-.»» the greatest name in housewares 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY e CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Also sold in Canada by Ek 





Products Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


the public schools, who are slow because 
ot limited mental capacity. In our very 
thinly populated state of Wyoming, 
there are an estimated three thousand 
slow learners (1.Q.’s of 70 to 85) besides 
the more seriously mentally retarded. In 
more populous areas the figures are truly 
astonishing. 

What makes the problem of the slow 
learner great is that he is so little under- 
stood. While this group are educable and 
become useful citizens, they require 
special training and handling. I am 
constantly astounded at the need for 
education in this regard. For instance, 
one of the well-rated teachers in our 
town recently made this statement: ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t waste time on the stupid pupils. 
You can’t make anything of /hem, any- 
way.’ Oftentimes, the backward child’s 
failures are due more to attitudes of this 
sort than to the child’s limited ability. 

As a former teacher and the mother of 
a slow-learning child, I know how very 
much can be done for the “‘stupid” child. 
I know he can be happy, useful, con- 
fident and socially intelligent. Or he can 
be crushed and miserable and inadequate. 

Proper handling and training of the 
backward child hinges on an _under- 
standing of the mental and behavior 
traits of the child and on an acceptance 
of the situation by his parents. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET HILL 


> For news of a new book offered by 
Bancroft School to help parents teach 
such children at home, in places where 
special classes do not exist, or to supple- 
ment them through the summer, see this 
month's Under-Cover Stuff. ED. 


Baby-Sitting Pool 


Moundsville, West Virginia 

Dear Editors: | was very interested in 
Mrs. Marion Russell’s January letter 
about entertaining with small children. 

When we plan a festive dinner, we hire 
a baby-sitter. We bring our children and 
bed them at one another's homes. We all 
help pay the sitter’s fee. 

The share plan has become so popular 
that we share everything—parties, din- 
ners, outings, etc. Sincerely, 

MRS. DAN BIHLER 


® Other mothers’ suggestions ranged 


from better training for little party pests 


to an organized neighborhood Parent- 
Sitters Association, paid in reciprocal 
services. ED. 


Boxers, Bullfighters, 
Senators Study America 


Lima, Peru 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: 1 stopped 
by the Peruvian-North American Insti- 
tute and talked with the director, Dr. 
Taylor Peck, an old friend of yours. 

The Institute is anything but a dull 
place. It not only approaches English 
and life in the States from a scholastic 
angle, but sponsors social events where 
one meets students who are housewives, 
teachers, business and professional men. 
It also has on its rolls a boxer, a bull- 
fighter and a senator. It may surprise 
you to learn that the idea for the [Insti- 
tute came from the Peruvians. The per- 
manent staff consists of three full-time 
Americans, about twelve part-time 
teachers hired locally from among resi- 
dent Americans, and about thirty Peru- 
vian teachers. 

I've gone a bit overboard about it be- 
cause I feel the work it is doing is so 
important to our country. It is dispelling 
many myths about the United States. 
The Institute has compiled a list. You 
will be surprised to learn that: all 
Americans are blondes; all Americans 
have swimming pools and cars; Amer- 
icans lead a frivolous life without a 
spiritual side; Americans have no family 
life; they are only interested in dollars; 
all American secretaries are rich and 
have luxurious apartments; U.S. women 
are not conscious of moral values. 

One must not underestimate the in- 
telligence of the Peruvians, however, 
just because they believe some of these 
things. American movies are quite pop- 
ular. We Americans take movies in our 
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stride because we know they are come- 
dies, Westerns or gangster films, and so 
on. The Peruvian takes them quite 
seriously. 

The tourist who fails to drop into the 
Institute is missing one of Lima’s inter- 
esting show places, where Americans 
also may learn much about Peru. (After 
all, understanding is a two-way process.) 

Of course Doctor Peck has the right 
idea—the best way to know the country 
is to travel in it. So why not accc pt his 
invitation and come down for a visit? 

Cordially, 
MARY A. GARDNER 





Health Education ... 
Best Coverage 


Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Editors: 1 want to congratulate 
your magazine for coming out first on a 
survey I did for a social-studies class at 
New York University. 

My topic was, ‘“Which of the popu- 
lar women’s magazines has the best ma- 
terial on health education?” 

Your writers, Clifford R. Adams, Dr. 
H. N. Bundesen, Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
Dr. H. B. Safford and others cover the 
physical, mental, emotional and social 
aspects. I am delighted to find that you 
are bringing such complete health 
knowledge to so many women. 

Sincerely, 
TOBA L. HAUPTMAN 


> In July, famed Dr. Benjamin Spock 
begins a regular monthly page for Jour- 
nal mothers. ED. 


Young Explorers 


Galion, Ohio 

Dear Editors: Writing you is my own 

particular steam valve. Ten minutes in 

your company and I can get rid of all 

kind of kinks—like the puppies chewing 

up my best shoes or the boys boiling 
something all over the stove. 


What mystery more 
Intrigues a youth 
Than a bee, a bug, 
A brook or a bush? 


This is my favorite snapshot. I 
couldn’t resist a caption. 

Yours most sincerely, 

SARAH HELEN HUBBARD 


THE MAGAZINE 
WOMEN BELIEVE IN 


Slockport, Cheshire, England 

Dear Friends: Please may I 
throw myself on your mercy? I 
will explain. 

In December you were kind 
enough to put in your paper an 
appeal for greeting cards and mag- 
azines. 

Well I have had an enormous re- 
sponse (as you anticipated). I have 
got enough cards to last me two 
years. 

I wonder if you could spare me 
just a tiny space among the letters 
to thank everyone for their extreme 
kindness and explaining that it is 
quite impossible for me to thank 
everyone personally, but I shall 
write to as many as I can manage. 

What really hurts me most, dear 
friends, is that I cannot manage 
to reply to all the kind letters 
which folks have sent. They just 
breathe love and helpfulness. 

Yours very sincerely, 


MRS. LILIAN CLARK 
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BIG MONEY-SAVING FROSTEE OFFER ! 

















FILLED WITH 30 FIVE-OUNCE 
DIXIE CUPS PLUS BONUS REFILL COUPON WORTH 10¢ 


A REAL BARGAIN / 


YOURS FOR 


ONLY 


—plus the front from one 
package of Lipton Frostee 
Dessert Mix or Sherbet Mix 





f / / 
ATTRACTIVE TONVENIENT | io RKSAVER 


Women everywhere will want this handsome, useful Dixie Cup 
Dispenser! And no wonder! Attached to the kitchen wall, it 
keeps handy Dixie Cups right at your fingertips. It’s modern... 
bright...and colorful! Holds a full economy-size refill box of 
50 Dixie Cups. Send for yours today. 


body Loveo FROSTEE 


Tastes so good...costs so little! And delicious 
Frostee takes about 5 minutes of your time... 
your refrigerator does the rest. Wholesome 
fresh milk is all you add, so you get fresh 
homemade goodness every time. For fun... 
make or serve Frostee in Dixie Cups. A big 
hit with youngsters—grown-ups, too! 


» Super for serving Frostee Milkshakes 
- Perfect for Juices and Soft Drinks 
{deal for Lunches, Parties, Picnics 
» Avoids Broken-Glass Problem 

Saves Washing Glasses, too! 
) So Handy...So Sanitary! 
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USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


LIPTON FROSTEE, BOX 352, NEW YORK 46, N.Y. 


Please send me postpaid one Dixie Cup Dispenser filled with 30 five-ounce Dixie 
Cups plus bonus refill coupon worth 10¢. I enclose 25¢ well wrapped (no stamps), 
and the front from one package of Lipton Frostee Dessert Mix or Sherbet Mix. 
(Limit one Dispenser to a family.) 
NAME 
ADDRESS —— 
CcitTyY— FEC ZONE STATE 
(or Province) 

Please allow four weeks for delivery. 

; “as a DA? 
This offer void in any state, territory LIVE IN oe : 
or municipality where prohibited, Send order to Lipton Frostee, 
taxed or otherwise restricted. Box 2370, Toronto, Canada 


HURRY! OFFER SUBJECT TO WITHDRAWAL WITHOUT NOTICE 
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Looking not at all like most modern public buildings, the Fitchburg Youth Library in Massa- among architects and students. A contribution to today’s community planning, it serves ry 
chusetts has an openness of design, a beauty of décor which haye made it a conversation piece library, community center, exhibition gallery and theatre all in one. Carl Koch, Arch ati 


SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE AN ARCHITECT ? | 


by Piet ro B el [ u sch i E ALL LIKELIHOOD, your son will never make a fort| 


as an architect. Very few men do. But he can na 


Dean of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology another type of wealth that will probably mean mor 
(As told to DONALD ROBINSON) him than all the money in the United States Treas 


Again and again, if he goes in for architecture, y‘ 
son will experience the kind of thrill that came t¢ 
young man I know. This chap was attending the open 
ceremonies of a hospital he’d designed for a large m 
western city—it was his first big job—when he say 
poorly dressed woman crying. 





“What’s wrong, lady?” he asked. 


“I’m so happy,” she wept. ““They’re transferring | 
husband here from one of the old hospitals, and I } 
know he can get better in a place as beautiful as thi 





And your son will often get the sort of thrill an are . 
tect friend of mine had after he designed a new chul 
on the Pacific Coast. One of the parishioners came up 
him and said, ‘*Your church makes me feel near to Go¢ 


Moments like that cannot be measured in dollars 


There is enormous gratification in an architect’s wo 
No other art can give its practitioner such a sense 
completeness. The buildings an architect designs 1 
only can be seen and felt, they can be lived in and ust bh 
And they add to the world’s store of beauty. 


uh 









Just think of the Lincoln Memorial in Washingta) } 
a rambling arrangement of office, house, car shelter and guest house—all Radio City in New York and the State Capitol 
under one roof, It is an excellent example of modern Northwest architecture and a good example of the new answers Lincoln, Nebraska. Think how much lovelier those cit)[ 


architects are supplying for the problem of designing dwellings to meet ever-changing family needs. are because of them 


This ranch house in Yamhill, Oregon, is 
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If they’re fine enough, the structures an architect 
eates can last for centuries. It is more than 6,000 years 
ce the Pyramid of Sakhara was built in Egypt but the 
ramid and the name of the young architect who de- 
med it, Imhotep, live on. 


Most significant, the architect has the satisfaction of 
owing that he is helping people to live, work and play 
gether better. 


Today, architecture offers wonderful opportunities for 
ung men. It is difficult to believe, but there are less 
an 20,000 licensed architects in the United States. A 
py who chooses architecture as his profession is almost 
e to get an interesting job (paying about $50 a week) 
ediately upon his graduation from college and, if he 
ability, he can be certain of advancing rapidly. The 
ances are, as I’ve said, that he won’t become a million- 
re. However, after eight or ten years’ experience, he 
ould be making a comfortable living with an annual 
‘come of $9,000 or $10,000. (Some architects make 
ore than $100,000 a year. But not many.) 


In recent years, the field of architecture has expanded 
tly Once architects concentrated largely on rich 
en’s mansions. No more. Now, they spend most of 
eir time on housing projects, airy, spacious factories, 
ad office buildings, school buildings, health centers, 
opping centers and airports, to mention but a few. 


As the field has grown bigger, it has become even more 

imulating. No two jobs are ever the same. I spent 28 
ars as a practicing architect, before I entered the 
demic world and I can vouch for that. 


While I was a working architect, a friend inquired of 
e, Don’t you ever become bored with your work?” 


“How could I?” I replied. “One month, I may be 
ping a new bank and have to design vaults that no 
andit can get into. The next month, I may be doing a 
opping center and devising ways to make marketing 
ore pleasant for women. Each assignment represents 
. )i exciting challenge. Even if it’s merely a small house, 
Ys an adventure to discover the kind of shelter that will 
*st fit that particular family.” 


‘I must warn you, though, that the calls made on an 
chitect are vast. An architect does a lot more now than 
aw a picture of a handsome building. He must arrange 
le space inside in the most effective fashion, be it for a 
dspital, an airlines terminal or a munitions plant. He 
ust plan for corridors, stairs, elevators and parking 
yace. He must determine the right construction method 
ad the best materials to be used. He must see to ventila- 
on, heating, wiring, plumbing, air conditioning and a 
sousand other things. 


|The architect today must be a combination of business 
an, organizer, technician, planner, economist, sociolo- 
"st, surveyor, landscaper, engineer and artist. And he 
_ ust be a keen psychologist, too, if he is to understand 
“hat his client really needs. 


| : ; : : 
| It sounds imposing, doesn’t it? But, remember, if a 
an can do these things, a full and useful life awaits him. 


| How can you tell if your boy is suited to be an archi- 
ct? Ask yourself and him these questions: 


| Can he draw? An architect does not have to be a 
') Rembrandt but he must be able to sketch neatly and 
| accurately. 


L Can he visualize? He should be able to describe, in 
_ words and sketches, buildings he’s seen. His school, 
for example. Or a friend’s house. 





Does he have a grasp of dimensions? An architect 
must have a good eye for the size and shape of things. 


_ architect should not design a railroad depot to look 


‘ 

| 

| } Does he have a feeling for what is appropriate? An 

| 
{ like a gas tank. 


THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S 





St. Stephen’s Church in Columbus, Ohio, illustrates the 
desire of today’s architects to depart from the older, tra- 
ditional types of church architecture and to strive for 
greater simplicity through the sensitive use of modern 
materials. Brooks and Coddington, Architects. 


5. Is he good at mathematics and technical subjects? An 
architect must know his engineering. A mistake can 
cause a building to collapse. 


6. Can he synthesize? An architect must be able to cope 
with a wide variety of information and come up with 
the correct solution. 


7. Is he persevering? It takes a colossal amount of 
detail work to develop the plans for a building. 


8. Can he work under pressure? An architect’s work 
comes in spurts and he frequently must labor 16 or 
18 hours a day to meet deadlines. 


During the war, a housing emergency arose near 
Portland, Oregon, and I was asked to turn out the 
plans for a 940-unit housing project in 40 days. 
Normally, it should have taken several times that. 


I made it. People would have gone homeless otherwise. 


9. Is he a diplomat? He must be able to “sell’’ himself 
to people. An architect must have a client before he 
can build anything. 


Most of all, your son should have imagination, enthusi- 
asm and common sense. They must be in equal parts. 
The man with too much imagination and too little com- 
mon sense will never get anywhere. And vice versa. 


At what age should your boy decide to be an architect? 


That’s hard to say. A few boys with relatives or friends 
who are architects pick architecture while they still are 
very young. Most boys, however, don’t make the plunge 
into architecture until they’ve had a year or two of col- 
lege and have had an opportunity to weigh various 
careers. Then they enter an architectural school. 


This brings up the vital question—how does a boy 
become an architect? 


It can be done without even going to college. By 
working eight years in the office of a registered architect, 
in most states a high schoo! graduate can qualify himself 
to take the state examinations and win his license. 


Some of our most successful architects have come up 
in this manner. I cannot say that I recommend it, though. 
In my opinion, an architect needs more than practical 
experience. He must also havea deep reservoir of culture. 
He must understand yesterday’s architecture to create 
the architecture of today. To my mind, an architect 
cannot afford to be an uneducated man. 


So, I would urge your son to go to a good college of 
architecture. There are 50 in the United States, and 
most are excellent. They give a five-year course which 
usually leads to a Bachelor’s Degree in Architecture. 


Worried parents often ask me, “Is it a difficult course?” 


The answer is ‘‘No.”’ Any boy with talent, intelligence 
and stick-to-itiveness can pass. 


“Ts it very expensive?” I’m constantly asked that, too. 


The answer here varies. Tuition at some colleges runs 
as high as $900 a year, to which must be added another 
$1,000 for room, board, books and materials. But many 
of the state universities have low tuition fees, and the 
private institutions all offer scholarships to outstanding 
students. Furthermore, an ambitious boy can raise a 
large part of the money he needs. He can work after 
school, and during the summer can earn both money and 
valuable experience in some architect’s office. I am posi- 
tive that lack of funds will not prevent a gifted, energetic 
boy from getting an education as an architect. 


After a boy has finished coliege, he still must get three 
years’ training in an architect’s office before he can take 
his state examinations. 


These examinations are difficult. A high percentage of 
those who take them fail. But the good man can get 
through. 


You've noticed, I suppose, that I’ve directed my re- 
marks to boys. I cannot, in whole conscience, recom- 
mend architecture as a profession for girls. I know some 
women who have done well at it, but the obstacles are 
So great that it takes an exceptional girl to make a go 
of it. If your daughter insists on becoming an architect, 
I would try to dissuade her. If she still insists, give 
her your blessing. She may be that exceptional one. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 


Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are the 
keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task is to 
inspire, guide and make possible. In the course of building 
his career many people will make contributions : teachers, 
researchers, specialists of many kinds. 


One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 


“earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent. It is 


never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help you to 
make sure that the future you plan for your child will 
become a reality. 
Booklets available on other careers 

This article on Architecture is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Law, Medicine, 
Teaching, Aeronautical Engineering, Public Service, 
Farming and Journalism. Each is available in booklet 
form and will be sent to you on request. You'll also find 
additional help in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four 
Years at College.” Just write: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 8-J, New York 10, N.Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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The Best Cooks way~ QUICK MEAL 


2 QUICK-TO-MAKE DISHES made more delicious with STOKELY’S Finest FRUITS 









For deep-down goodness in a deep-dish pie 


make it always—and only—unth 


Stokely’s Finest Peaches 














SLICED YELLOW CLING 


PEACHE 


HEAVY SYRUP_ 












Five delicious fruits, 
uth flavor enhanced 
by a heavy syrup— 
Stokely’s Finest Fruit 
Cocktail. A gay 





start... a grand finish 


... to any meal. 
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“Landscape with a Farmstead,” 


by Jean Antoine Watteau (1684-1721). Chalk, 8 3/8" x 12 15/16". 


Collection Charles Fairfax Murray. 


ommercialism takes —and wears —a new look 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON © 


““Commercialism”’ has been blamed 
for most of the faults in American life, and 
buying and selling associated with rapacity, 
its principle being defined as buying cheap 
and selling dear. The struggle to attract the 
public eye in an advantageous location has 
been blamed for land speculation, the in- 
flation of real-estate values, and the creation 
of commercial and residential slums. The 
commercial spirit has been described as the 
antithesis of the aesthetic, defacing beautiful 
landscapes with screaming billboards, blot- 
ting out the sky with lurid neon signs. 

Commercialism has been accused of cut- 
throat competition, and Socialists and other 
social reformers have declared private com- 
merce incompatible with co-operative plan- 
ning. Thus has the case against the tradesman 
been built up. 

As in most cases, there has been an element 
of truth in the accusations, as usual unbal- 
anced by other truths. The trader has been the 
great opener-up of the world, the bridge be- 
tween human cultures, and between country 
and city. The salesman has been the purveyor 
of news as well as wares. 

More than any other group, merchants cre- 
ated the city and urban civilization, with all its 
graces and amenities. Trade is, by nature, in- 
ternationally minded and democratic, cutting 
across national and class divisions. 

The tradesman has been the first to adapt 
himself to changes in ways of life, as he seeks 
to render essential services at an economic 
profit. He has recognized that mass produc- 
tion is impossible without mass consumption, 
and that it is more profitable to sell a thou- 
sand dresses, men’s suits, chairs, knives and 


forks, mechanical refrigerators, and all the 


other necessities and luxuries, at a tiny profit 
per unit than to sell a dozen at an enormous 
profit. He has been the advocate of widely 
distributed purchasing power. 

Tradesmen have been quick to grasp the 
problems created by the fact that large num- 
bers of women work outside their homes, 
while the number of women willing to work 
as domestics at wages possible for the average 
family has declined. Hence the production of 
packaged mixes, ready-to-bake breads, canned 
and frozen vegetables, and nowadays whole 
prepared and frozen meals. 

Merchants of all business groups are closest 
to the public, quickest to ascertain its needs 
and desires, and to advocate industrial changes 
to fulfill them. 

Late in March I made a trip from New 
York to Detroit only to visit a project about 
which I had heard and was curious. It is 
prosaicaily described as a “shopping center,” 
and that is what it is—together with several 
other things besides. Inasmuch as all cities— 
or almost all—have originated as market 
places, ene might even call it a tiny city, ex- 
cept that in this case the market center has 
come last, to serve residential suburbs within 
twenty minutes’ driving distance, inhabited 
altogether by more than 400,000 people. 

It is not the only project of this kind in the 
United States. I know personally of six others 
already in existence, and nine others being 
planned. But it is the most ambitious of such 
mercantile centers in America or the world, 
its only approximate rival so far being the 
Cross County Center in Yonkers, New York. 
It occupies 1,300,000 feet of building space. 


It is as old in concept as the Greek agora, 
the fourteenth-century Great Cloth Market in 
Leeds, England, or the market squares of a 
hundred and more medieval European cities. 
And it is as new as the twenty-first century. It 
is extremely practical, and it is perfectly beau- 
tiful. It is a model of enlightened planning, 
and of social co-operation—between mer- 
chants, architects, sculptors, artists and civic- 
minded citizens—and it is entirely the creation 
of private enterprise; in fact, the creation of 
one great Detroit department store, J. L. 
Hudson Company, a family enterprise which 
has capitalized and financed it to the tune of 
$25,000,000 for no other reasons than that 
much-deplored “profit motive,” the capacity 
to think ahead, and the very human desire to 
create something admirable and worthy of 
repute. 

“Northland,” as this supershopping center 
is called, lies between five highways diverging 
from Detroit, the highways being arteries to 
numerous separated suburbs. Between the 
highways and before the suburban towns be- 
gin lay undeveloped land, and the first and 
most enlightened move of the planners was to 
acquire a huge piece of it—nearly a square 
mile—to protect the center, provide for future 
enlargement without having to meet real- 
estate values inflated by the development it- 
self, and provide a handsome landscaped set- 
ting for the new community center. Nor did 
they put the center on the highways, but well 
back from them, with a landscaped park in be- 
tween. The grounds with their internal con- 
crete roads cover about a quarter section of 
land—161 acres—of which buildings and in- 
terior landscaped 
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King Sigo, 
Vegetable Plate | 


With their pick of 
vegetables, let 
them have their 
pick of dressings 
— Miracle Whip, 
Kraft Mayonnaise 
or Miracle French. 
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, ay Weston 
, Crab Salad, 


Bean sprouts give 


Man-style! 
Hearty with meat, 
chicken and 
cheese strips— 
and dressed just 
right with either 
Kraft French or 
Miracle French. 


Stow Salad 


Man-pleasers, 
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Qhrimp 






everyone! Shrimp, 
tomatoes, lettuce 
and Kraft’s thou- 





a far-eastern 






xe ‘ touch to this new- 





comer from the 
west. Simply su- 
per with Miracle 
French or Casino. 
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Fry MIRACLE WHIP 

ot eaiaell 

ia. ll - First choice with 
men—more popu- 
lar by far than any 
other dressing for 
salad is Kraft’s 
original creation 

e€ one and only 


racle Whip. Find 














KRAFT MAYONNAISE 


True mayonnaise at 
its finest—made of 
the very choicest 
ingredients mixed 
satiny smooth in 
Kraft’s own exclu- 
sive beater. You 
will love the de- 
lightful flavor and 
luxurious richness 
ot Kraft Kitchen 


Fresh Mayonnaise. 


Just-night KRAFT DRESSING hor evo 





| Sandwich Spread 
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MIRACLE 


SANDWICH SPREAD 
Easy way to give 
salads the spicy zest 
men like is by using 
Miracle Sandwich 
Spread as a dressing. 
Kraft makes it of 
Miracle Whip 
sparked with pickle 
relishes. Try it in 
potato salad, and 
deviled eggs. 


sand island type 
dressing—M/racle a 
Sandwich Spread. 








KRAFT OIL 


If your man likes| 
to make his own) 
French dressing, get| 
him a bottle of| 
Kraft ‘‘all-purpose”’| 
Oz/. He'll be de-| 
lighted at the way) 
this wonderful Oil| 
blends with other fit 
ingredients and|f 
gives satin smooth|f 
results. 
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Counuda 
Gold Salad, 


Orange slices and 
Onion rings! A 
contrast in flavor 
that new Casino 
French sets off to 
perfection. 





















NO COAX/NG, NO FUSSING, ; i : 
WHEN YOU SERVE THESE FAVORITES... sine 


sss Let him do the 
ue tossing—with 
oes Casino or Kraft 

=™*:s French—and 
"*2 listentohimcheer 
wots Kraft’s version of 
nt this famous salad. 





If you’ve a man to please, you want to take a 
good look at this line-up of salads. They’re sure- rePyt Eas 
fire favorites, everyone . : 
the dressings. 

Actually, the dressing is almost more impor- 
tant than the salad when it comes to pleasing men. But you 
don’t have to worry. You'll suit them, sure as Christmas, with 
dressings made by Kraft. 


Kraft’s famous Family of Dressings includes the all-time, 


.. both the salads and heh he ke Reh * 





unrivalled masculine favorite— Miracle Whip. It includes three 
man-pleasing French dressings, spicy Miracle Sandwich Spread 
and the finest of mayonnaise. A really wonderful choice! 

So pick your salad dressings from the Kraft shelf at your 
grocer’s. No fuss, no bother, and compliments for sure! 


DP Aw woe 
Make it with #eepae ya? 
either Kraft May- ea ee 
onnaise or Miracle te ee 
Whip. Youngand | 24% 2 


old, they'll call Selameeetres 
for this favorite ~~ : E 





A real he-man 
main dish salad, 


? . 7 . = 
again and again. % 4. % 2 made rich and 
Sis ines 
‘ : oe ees satisfying with 
: Ee == Miracle Whip or 
— ; % i BR a ek Kraft Mayonnaise. 
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MIRACLE FRENCH z 


Pere el sm 


KRAFT FRENCH CASINO FRENCH 


New Casino has a 


Creamy-thick so it 
doesn’t separate, 
Kraft’s is the most 
popular French 
dressing ever offered 
for sale. If any of 
your family, special- 
ly children, think 
they don’t like 
} French dressing, 
} try Kraft French for 
‘ a happy surprise. 


‘y them all! 





KRAFT 


ORENCH | 
RESSING | 


CREATED OF 


POOH COmpine mca” 








Robustly seasoned 
with onion and gar- 
lic, Miracle French 
is the liveliest of 
Kraft’s three French 
dressings. Men love 
it on tossed salads. 
And outdoor cooks 
win fame when 
they brush it over 
hamburgers before 
broiling. 


vw 


3 
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FRENCH 
y DRESSING 


* han 4 
BS xhtynl OF 4 


most intriguing 
flavor—somewhat 
sweet, somewhat 
garlic-y—especially 
fine on fruits. It 
takes twelve differ- 
ent seasonings, in 
MOSt precise pro- 
portions, to get 
that special flavor! 
Try Casino soon. 


Kraft Salad Dressings 
are also available 
in Canada. 





are in a nice little leaflet free at your store. Or write 
to Kraft Kitchen Recipes, Box 5756, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


are just off the press! ““THE SALAD 
BOOK’’—by Marye Dahnke, Director 
of Consumer Service for the Kraft Foods 
Company—has 320 pages of salads for 
every occasion, is superbly illustrated in 
full color, and costs only 35¢! On sale 
at bookstores and wherever ‘Cardinal 
Pocket Books”’ are sold. 
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How to Wrap Meats for Freezing 







Your Guarantee of Quality 








Rolls are 15, 18, 
24 inches wide. 
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To Preserve ALL The Natural 
Flavor and Juicy Tenderness 


LOOK FOR THIS... 






Start with good meat, wrap and seal tightly 
to shut out air. Follow freezer manufacturer’s 
temperature recommendations. Don’t store too 
long. (Date packages and use oldest first.) Do 
this and you'll always have good results from 
your home freezer or refrigerator freezer com- 
partment. 

For the wrapper, use KVP Freezer Paper. It 
hugs the meat, guards against moisture loss and 
freezerburn. (Wrapping instructions with every 
box.) 

KVP originated freezer paper — has kept it 
the leader in low-cost protection. Look for it in 
locker plants, retail stores, markets. 


Paper Wacds SAVE TIME — SAVE WORK 


Shelf Papers * Freezer Papers * Heavy and Fancy Waxed 
* KVP and Mrs. Hayward’s Dusting Papers * Pie Tape * 
Baking Cups * Place Mats * Cookery Parchment 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. © PARCHMENT, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

courts and malls occupy 22. No cars and no 
trucks enter the center itself. It is entirely 
reserved for pedestrians—and baby car- 
riages. All warehouses and stockrooms are 
underground. 

Customers leave their cars in 70 acres of 
well-planned parking lots. Raised walks keep 
the passengers’ feet off the parking lot. 

And when the passenger has left the park- 
ing lot, he is in a shoppers’ paradise! Here 
he can walk a full mile under covered colon- 
nades to protect him against rain and snow, 
high enough to shut out no light from or 
view- of the stores themselves, these so 
grouped that the customers can buy gro- 
ceries in one mall or court, compare various 
items of men’s or women’s wear in shops 
close to one another, and window-shop 
through such expanses of plate glass that he 
(or usually she) can see not only what is in 
the windows but much of what is behind 
them. The shopper in winter finds every 
store uniformly heated; in summer, all uni- 
formly cooled. 

Northland—which flies its own flag, a 
white (wind rose) sunburst on a blue ground, 
and, of course, the Stars and Stripes as 
well—is not one market place but a series of 
ten connected courts (piazze they would be 
called in Italy), terraces, malls and lanes. 
The largest of these—the “‘courts’’—like the 
“terraces” are squares, the courts open on 
one side; these one enters from the parking 
lots. Malls are twice as long as they are 
wide; lanes are smaller. But characteristic of 
all of them is that their central areas are 
beautiful gardens. Fountains spray water 
into the air; everywhere there are solid and 
handsome oak benches 
where one can sit and 
gossip or smoke, and in 
every court or mall a de- 
lightful piece of modern 
sculpture attracts the 
eye—and suggests meet- 
ing places for families 
dispersed on separate 
shopping sprees. 

Most of these sculptures are abstract, and 
many of them mobile, moving and creating 
new forms as the breeze wills. Victor Gruen 
(and his associates), who designed and car- 
ried out the whole project, wanted no heroic, 
static or dramatic sculpture, but only what 
is modern, gay, a little challenging and al- 
ways amusing. Sculptures and fountains are 
by such well-known modern artists as 
Marshall Fredericks, Malcolm Moran, Lily 
Saarinen, Arthur Kraft, R. Hall Jennings 
and Gwen Lux. 

J. L. Hudson, whose 25-story department 
store in Detroit is the world’s tallest, has the 
largest branch department store in the world 
in Northland, but it is only three stories tall 
and a large part of the top floor is an open- 
air terrace for its 3000 employees. The whole 
effect, possible because of land space, is 
horizontal. Shops and stores have elevators, 
but most buying is done on the street level. 


Neer are shops for every pocketbook and 
they are arranged for the shoppers’ conven- 
ience—cheaper stores being together. But all 
have such extraordinary elegance of arrange- 
ment and display that nothing /ooks cheap. 

I find it amazing that shopkeepers were 
willing to abandon so many of the practices 
they normally use to bring in business. No 
shop is allowed paper stickers on its win- 
dows, advertising special items. No shop tries 
to outbid its neighbor by huge and glaring 
signs. J. L. Hudson’s great department store 
carries all the things that are in other shops, 
and this is a Hudson project, but it has not 
so arranged and routed the streets that every- 
one has to go past or through Hudson’s. 
Competition is confined to quality, display 


and price. The spirit is co-operative as well 
as competitive. Each seems to want all to 
succeed. 


But Northland is far more than a shopping 
center. It has two auditoriums for lectures 
and concerts, and a series of clubrooms with 
a superb and well-equipped kitchen which 
can be obtained by civic and fraternal groups 
at the cost of the porters and electricity. In 


The fate of empires depends 
on the education of youth. 
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the clubroom area, space for a picture 
lery has been provided. In this lovely ce 
one can lunch or dine at any one of 
restaurants, drop clothes at a cleaner’s, 
have shirts laundered while one shops 
take them home clean. One can do 0 
banking, post one’s letters (there is a bra 
of the U.S. Post Office), have one’s 

dressed, shop for all the week’s groce 
and never have to carry a package! Theea 
beaver supermarket and department-s 
shopper need only ask for a ticket wit 
number and all his purchases will be ¢ 
veyed on a moving belt to a package pic 
on the periphery of the parking lot, ther 
be assembled under his number until an 
tendant packs them all into his car. 


I. one’s child skins his knee or a shoppe 
taken sick, there is a small infirmary 
Hudson’s, and even a few hospital beds, 
a physician and two nurses in attenda 
Designed for employees, it is also at the 
ice of customers who have had mish 
There is always music in the air, fa 
sweet and gay. All the surroundings creat} 
sense of leisure, fun, and . . . time. I find sh¢ 
ping, normally, the most exhausting 
activities, but I shopped for six hours in t 
center without feeling more than momé 
tary fatigue when I sat on a bench in 
bright spring sunshine and discussed mut 
Vienna friends with Victor Gruen, the ar 
tect of the whole, who originally came fr 
there. Something of the Vienna waltz p} 
vades Northland. 
Nor is Victor Gruen’s the only archit 
tural or engineering firm planning s 
projects. Chicago’s Marshall Field’s is pla 
ning three new suburban branches. L. 
Ayers has in hand a pri 
ect near Indianapol) 
Welton-Becket 
Angeles is working 
several, as far separatl 
as San Mateo and 
delphia ; Lathrop Doug 
is responsiblefortheCr 
County project in a 
chester County, Né 
York; John Graham has centers for t 
Portland, Oregon, and Milwaukee aa 
under way; Abbot and Merkt is another fir 
working in the East. A. T. Nooney and C 
a local real-estate firm, is building a $12,00 
000 62-acre project in a St. Louis suburb 
These centers are sponsored and finane(! 
by department stores, real-estate develo 
and builders. However, in all of them the 
partment store plays a leading role. 
These projects refute the notion that ci 
planning can be successfully accomplish 
only by government and supported by go 
ernment subsidy. I doubt if any project “A 
as Northland could ever be built, includi 
everything except the interior equipment ¢ 
the stores, for anywhere near $25,000,000 
government, with its bureaucracy, the poli 
ical pressures on it, and the enthusiasm ¢ 
functionaries for spending other people 
money, undertook it. There is room | 
America for all sorts of planning, under 4 
softs of auspices; the question is only wh 
will have the greatest interest in doing | 
beautifully, practically and economically. 
Every new idea encounters difficulties an 
such centers will prove no exception. Esser 
tial is previous rigorous analysis of the buy 
ing habits of the area to be served. Exper 
ence is already demonstrating, also, that n¢ 
every commercial enterprise does well in 
community center. And in such projects, 4] 
everywhere else, experience is the best teache! 
But given not so very much time—and n) 
war—America promises to be a very beaut) 
ful country, not only because of its beautié 
of Nature, but out of the imagination an| 
initiative of its citizens. What has been ill 
done will be undone. What has successfull 
been tried will be improved. America, al 
Walt Whitman observed, does not reject th\] 
past but translates and adapts it to moder 
needs. Its spirit looks forward, upward, an{ 
aspires. And like the builders of Solomon’) 
Temple, the much-berated shopkeeper gild|) 
the columns of his emporium with thiP 
lily-work of art. 
Just give us time, freedom and peace. EN 
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Just add 
to boiling water 
for perfect rice 


No washing! No rinsing! 
No draining! No steaming! 


You don’t boil Minute Rice. You merely add this pre-cooked rice 
to boiling water, remove from heat—and presto! The whitest, 
fluffiest, most delicious rice that ever brightened a dinner table! 
No work, no watching, no sticky pans. And Minute Rice is fool- 
proof—every grain plumps out separate and tender every time! 
Thrifty, too—be sure to get the big economy package. 


Product of General Foods 





Served In Jig Time—For Just 14¢ A Serving! 
MINUTE RICE RAREBIT 


All you need is Minute Rice... canned tomato soup... and cheese. And here’s 
all you do: 
1. Prepare 114 cups Minute Rice according to simple package directions. 
2. Heat 1 can condensed tomato soup over low heat—don’t boil. 
3. Add 114 cups grated Cheddar Cheese. (Or use 8 ounces process cheese 
cut into small cubes—about 2 cups.) Stir until melted. Season with Vy tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce and dash of cayenne. 

Spoon the savory sauce over the snowy Minute Rice . . . and delight 4! 
Remember—only handy Minute Rice makes this dandy dish so quick, so easy! 


¥ See this dish prepared on the Bob Hope Show, June 1—NBC-TV. 








INSTANT PUDDING 
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EVEN A CHILD 
CAN MAKE IT! 


Insist on 
Delicious ROYAL 
Pre-Cooked, No Starchy Taste! 


S Goaraived by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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Royal Instant Pudding makes an /n- ture. And it’s super homogenized, too! 
stant hit with everyone in the family! No rubbery film! No bumps! No 
Iis tempting flavor is richer, deeper, lumps! Easy to digest! Babies love 
creamier. One spoonful will tell you it! Get super homogenized ROYAL 
why no other instant has‘ Royal’s INSTANT PUDDING at your 
delicious,“ grocer’s, today! 


dust Add to Cold Milk...Beat.. -Let Set and Serve! 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


From its mountain-laurel perch, a thrush sings its hymn to June. 


UNE is the month of youth; the 
days are long, the air is soft, the 
time 
seems endless—‘‘as though one were 
swimming against a current.”’ It is 
the month of weddings. There are 
1,800,000 brides a year—many, many 
of them in June. ... But there are 
also 19,000,000 fathers (with Father’s 
Day) and 19,000,000 mothers and 
35,000,000 anniversaries. 


emotions are bubbling and 


In THE REVOLT OF THE MIDDLE- 
AGED MAN, psychiatrist Edmund Berg- 
ler gives a dreary picture of the boy you 
married twenty-five years ago. Here he is, 
the Don Juan grown older, slightly for- 
lorn and for the time being desperately 
bewildered. He is supposedly past the age 
of folly, he is taken for granted as the 
family provider, he is the fifth wheel. 


The wife of our middle-aged man ap- 
pears in another book, HOW TO BE A 
WOMAN, by Lawrence and Mary Frank 
—“all too often playing bridge, drinking 
too much, rejuvenating herself at the 
beauty parlor, stupefying herself with 
movies and TV, gambling, overeating, 
shopping, meddling in her children’s lives.” 
Even worse than her husband ! 


The Franks as well as Doctor Berg- 
ler tackle what would seem to be a 






VASITING- 


popular subject—the discontented 
couple in its fifties, the marriage-on- 
the-rocks. Actually, most ef the 
couples [I know in their fifties are far 
happier than they were in their late 
thirties and early forties. They have — 
more leisure, with their children tak- 
ing care of themselves, and more in- 
terests; they have put a little aside 
with which to do those things they’ve 
always wanted to do. They don’t 
necessarily do them, but they think 
they will, and that’s fun! What’s 
more, the woman at least is usually in 
a better state of health than she has~— 
been for years, and will probably con- 
tinue to be in the pink for the next ~ 
fifteen or twenty years. 


How To BE A WOMAN deals with all 
ages. It’s a short book, periods of life are 
necessarily summarized; there are, none- 
theless, many good suggestions. No one is - 
going to make over our lives, but it is pos- 
sible to pick up a fresh perspective. 

e 
Quite a few name authors have books to 


choose from this season, and some com- 
fortable old favorites. 


John Steinbeck is back again among 
the habitués of Tortilla Flat and Cannery 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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BUTTERSCOTCH » COCONUT CREAM | 





- 
Don’t worry about the hospital bills, dear—they’re 
less than you would spend if you were well!” 
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big seed ONES 


with the flavor people like best 
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Here you see some mighty smart bees. They’ve turned up their noses at sweet clover 


that grow to full size while still babies in tenderness. Then they're picked and packed 


| 

| P ° x > 

| and have headed straight for the Big Sweet Ones. They’re the peas, you know, 
| 


ai the fleeting moment of perfect flavor—that magical moment of sweet- ODuUTr \ (" \\ mn Di \C 
° 9 : pact r a TAT 7 a io 4 ib h 7} ia \ & r am % wi ry 
ness. America’s most popular peas—have a sweet time with them tonight. QPGUEEY UR G FB 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Green Giant of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. “‘Green Giant’? Brand Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. GGCo. 
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Ina 1 iffy! BRILLO cleans pans bright! 


RILLO Soap Pads 


Whisk off S$COrCh 


Shine pans fast! 


There’s polishing soap 
right in every 
BRILLO Soap Pad 


Sturdy metal-fiber pads — 
loaded with special soap! 

No more hard scrubbing! No 
more lengthy soaking! Brillo® 


Soap Pads zip off every 


bit of scorchy crust easily. 
And the special-formula soap 


that’s right in every Brillo 


Soap Pad cuts grease fast! 


Scorchy pans shine like new! 


Every pan you scour with 


Brillo Soap Pads gets a bright 


shine, too, because Brillo’s 


grease-cutting soap contains 


jJeweler’s polish, And use 
Brillo to lift off gummy 
cooked-on food and grease 


from stove burners and ovens! 


BRILLO Soap Pads (Red Box) 
soap-filled pads 
BRILLO Cleanser (Green Box 


pads plus cake of polishing soap 







THRIFTIER! 
Sandi2 
pad boxes 


Twice the shine—in half the time! 





i 









CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


Row. If you liked them—the squalid, 
happy-go-lucky riffraff—you'll also like 
his SWEET THURSDAY. 


Erich Maria Remarque aims to do 
for World War II in his new novel, 
A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE, 
what he did for World War I in ALL 
QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. But it is 
no longer his own experience. This is the 
war of the next generation, seen through 
the artist’s imagination rather than 
through his senses. 


J. B. Priestley, with so many mem- 
orable books behind him, like Goop Com- 
PANIONS and ANGEL PAVEMENT, has now 
delved into the mystic. THE MAGICIANS 


is his new novel, about a middle-aged . 


man, rich, successful, but at loose ends, 
who meets three old magicians, and 
through their powers is enabled to relive 
certain important passages of his life. 
(How we'd all like to!) As usual, Mr. 
Priestley manages to make us feel good. 
All’s right with the world by the time he 
is done. 


Pamela Frankau (author of THE 
WILLOW CABIN) has A WREATH FOR 
THE ENEMY, a story in three sections, the 
first of which is one of the best novelettes 
I have ever read. I used a line from it 
above, talking about youth. “Of youth,” 
said the Duchess, “I recall three things. 
The sensation of time seeming endless, as 
though one were swimming against a cur- 
rent; the insipid insincerity of one’s 
teachers; and bad dreams, chiefly about 
giants.” Sometime this section must be 
dramatized and played by Audrey Hep- 
burn or Leslie Caron as the young girl, as 
against possibly Shirley Booth as the 
duchess. 
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BAcK OF HisTrory, by William 
Howells, is a remarkable book—remark- 
able because it coversso much ground and 
makes such delightful reading out of seri- 
ous, difficult material. 


This is the “biography” of man, tracing 
his origins and progress through apes, 
monkeys, baboons, the Stone Age hunters, 
down into Greek and Roman civilizations. 
The author is professor of anthropology 
and professor of Integrated Liberal Stud- 
ies at the University of Wisconsin. 


Gilbert Highet goes on from there, 
in one of the most penetrating and satis- 
fying books I’ve read in a long time. 
In MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND, he 
considers that mind’s capacities and its 
indestructibility. In 128 compact pages 
he presents the history of Western civili- 
zation through the last three thousand 
years as a record of the adventures of the 
thinking mind... . Step by step... the 
Greek and the Roman civilizations; the 





“safer); where people were all individu 
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golden efforts of individuals through t 

Dark Ages; the great advances in t 

ninth century (Charlemagne), the twelft 
century (cathedrals and universities), a 

the fifteenth, when the full thought of t 

ancient world came back again into t 

possession of thinking man. 


It is an affirmative, forward-loo 
ing book. Even if an era of civilizatio 
were to be again destroyed, man wi 
rise above it. ** As long as the planet 
livable and as long as we possess, u 
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**Now this should provide a con- 
clusive test of his intelligence.” 
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impaired, this fifty-ounce organ o 
exploration and invention and adap 
tation, the brain, we shall not only b 
able to reconstruct civilization. vi) 
shall be compelled to reconstru 
civilization.” 































EARLY IN THE MORNING, by Ma 
ion Edey, is a lovely book about 
happy childhood in upstate New York o 
the banks of the Hudson River. The yea 
was 1890-91. 


For those born before 1905—for an 
who can remember the days before auto 
mobiles were common—it will be humo 
ously, affectionately nostalgic. For th 
children of that generation it will be th 
wonderful fairylike world in which thei 
parents vrew up—a world where boys an 
girls could roam freely (because roads ve 


and separate (because there were no mov 
ies to set the fashion) ; where families wert 
quieter and warmer and more united. | 


Inside-the-White-House — recollections 
continue to flow. THE CAPTAINS ANI 
THE KINGS, by Edith Benham Helm| 
is the latest. Mrs. Helm was social secre 
tary under Wilson, F.D.R. and Truman 
and her reminiscences are honest anc 
entertaining. 


When the King and Queen of Englang 
were expected, everyone in the Whité 
House was on tiptoes. The last order Mrs 
Roosevelt gave before their arrival was fol 
Mrs. Helm to go through the rooms thé 
royal couple was to occupy to see if every; 
thing was all right. And it was well she did 
In one room ona bedside table lay a beauti; 
fully bound book, Diseases of Horses an 
Their Cures, and in another, crate 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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| This is the French 
Dressing salad 

‘chefs use for all 


types of salads. 
i 
if 
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)UR MAZOLA DRESSINGS KEEP BETTER 


‘rench Dressing made with Mazola 


always pourable. Won’t thicken when 
ored in refrigerator. Keep plenty of 
dasy-Mix” dressing on hand... vary 
‘to suit your taste. 


| DUR MAZOLA DRESSINGS TASTE BETTER 


f all leading oils, only Mazola is made 
om golden corn. This pure vegetable 
‘l blends better with salad ingredients 
_. tastes better, brings out fresh, nat- 


val salad flavors. 


Cheese Dressing 

Makes greens glisten and vege- 
table salads taste so deliciously 
different. To each cup of “‘Easy- 
Mix’’ French Dressing, add 3 
tablespoons crumbled Roquefort 
or Blue Cheese. 


iow...get the flavor you favor in 
‘Easy-Mix dressing with 


... carted in seconds for exciting laste 


Chiffonade Dressing 
Something really special! To each 
cup of ““Easy-Mix”’ French Dress- 
ing add 2 tablespoons chopped 
hard-cooked egg, 114 tablespoons 
chopped green pepper, 1 table- 
spoon chopped pimiento, 1 tea- 
spoon chopped parsley. 
















Zesty Dressing 

Sparks up any salad—especially 
good with your favorite seafood 
recipe. To each cup of ‘‘EKasy- 
Mix’’ French Dressing add 2 


tablespoons catsup, 1 teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce and 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice. 
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ow you know how smooth your skin can be... 


Unwrap a cake of New Woodbury Soap. Smell its delightful fragrance. Discover the 
richest softening lather your face has ever known. For this lather is enriched with 


seven face cream oils and emollients, intended to help replace natural oils you ordinarily 





i 
wash away. (What a blessing for dry skin!) Use New Woodbury, then touch your face. { 
See how satiny smooth it 1s. See how it glows with fresh beauty. Then use gentle New ! ; 
Woodbury in your bath, for the same smooth loveliness from head to toe. It’s the 


new luxury in lather. It’s New Woodbury Soap...‘for the skin you love to touch’! 


ew Woodbury Soap is enriched with 7 face cream oils , 
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VABS and COTTON 


hen you need them in this 
handy new refillable 
dispenser. 










| 54 cotton swabs _ 
j each sealed in plastic 





goa tl Lot 










generous cotton supply, 
safe from contamination 


‘ow...in reach of your finger-tips...54 dainty 
_ptton swabs and a generous supply of soft, 
_lasorbent pull-out cotton for beauty care and 
aby care. For the first time...convenient, 
initary...and neatly arranged in a clear 
lastic dispenser that you'll be proud to keep 
-) your boudoir, bathroom or nursery. 


Get the complete package... and refills... 


m 
. 
F 
/ 


1% 
“ guasco FRODUCTS COMPANY 
: Chicago 6, Illinois 
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displayed, a picture of Cornwallis’ Surren- 
der at Yorktown. 


For those days of leisure coming up, 
PAINT YOUR OWN PICTURES, by 
Norman Copquhon, might be useful— 
a guide to painting for beginners. It is 
fairly technical, as it should be, and looks 
most practical. (50 cents, paper-bound. 





JASKULSKI 





June days call for paint and brush. 





Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 
Baltimore 11, Maryland.) 


Or you might cultivate strawberries. If 
so, THE BERRY PATCH, by Raline Wyld, 
written for home gardeners, is the thing. 
(Published by Mrs. R. G. Wyld, Honeoye 
Falls, New York.) 


The ‘*handicapped” child, the ‘‘re- 
tarded”’ child, the ‘‘slow-learning”’ 
child—these terms cover a variation 
in the processes of the child who isn’t 
entirely normal, and in every case fill 
our hearts with pity. To the loving 
parents they are a challenge, and for 
both teachers and parents they de- 
mand a new kind of pedagogy. Two 
books have come to this desk on the 
subject. Iam in no position to judge 
their merits, but I do think it impor- 
tant that a large public should know 
of their existence. 


KINDERGARTEN IN THE KITCHEN, by 
Polly Culbertson, is still at the printer’s 
as I write, but will be in circulation before 
this issue is out. Mrs. Culbertson has 
worked with her own son, and has also 
sent him to what she considers an out- 
standing school for handicapped chil- 
dren. Bancroft School, Haddonfield, N.J., 
is the distributor, price $1. 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNING 
CHILD, by Marion Smith, with Arthur 
Burks, deals with children whose IQ’s 
range from 50 to 89, children who, Mrs. 
Smith says, can learn to read, write and 
figure, and who do not need to be isolated 
from other children. They must, however, 
have slow teaching—patient, repetitive 
presentation of facts—and a special place 
in the school scheme. Mrs. Smith has been 
a teacher in a school where this has been 
put into effect. (Harper’s.) 


HOPE AND HELP IN PARKINSON’S 
DISEASE, by Dr. John C. Button, Jr., 
mentioned in this column in March, is 
published by Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st 
St., New York 1, N.Y. 


Last of all there’s an unusually good 
mystery, THE BRIDAL BED MURDERS, 
by A. E. Martin. It takes place among 
carnival people, in Australia, and its 
sleuth is spieler of the show, a delightful 
fellow. 
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These are the panties that 
never get clingy, never 

feel clammy—even on the 
warmest days. Cool in Summer, 
comfortable always, because 
they’re naturally absorbent! 


the KNIT 
with the FIT 
where you SIT 


They g-i-v-e with every motion, 
really fit your figure— 

they’re made for an active 

life. Easy to care for, they 
wash and dry quickly, need 
no ironing. All panty styles. 


PANTIES OF 
e 
| RAYON FABRIC 


ONLY ABOUT 


7s” Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 





INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION, Cleveland, cigoeirodmee ai Continuous Process Ravda Vane and ®Tyron Cord for Tires / 
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“Poort Col, refreshes without filling 


ee are the burdens that countless grooms will carry over 
thresholds this June. Lighter and lovelier, slenderer and 


more shapely than ever before. 

For the modern girl knows how to care for her figure. She 
knows, too, how much of her future health and happiness both 
depend on keeping that youthful waistline. 

Her sensible modern taste has therefore turned increasingly to 
lighter and less filling foods and drink. And that is the taste with 
which Pepsi-Cola has steadily kept pace. 

Today’s Pepsi is light, dry (not too sweet), reduced in 
calories. It is the modern, the light refreshment. It refreshes 





without filling. 







And note for brides and grooms: You can buy Pepsi in the 


familiar economy bottle that serves two people. It also comes in 





the smaller, single-drink size, just right for one. 


Refresh without filling. Have a Pepsi. 
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Pepsi-Cole 


The Light 
Topulaitdy 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
Edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


ew mother’s best Iriend... the visiting nurse 


Patients at Home 


By MARGARET HICKEY 


You would not expect a patient’s hospital room to 
serve also as a classroom for members of his fam- 
ily, would you? But that’s what’s happening. Nurses 
and doctors act as teachers too. As more and more 
hospitals face shortages of health personnel and in- 
creasing medical costs, health education is becom- 
ing an important part of hospitalization. 

The very day a young patient is admitted to the 
orthopedic department of Children’s Medical Center 
in Boston, Massachusetts, for example, the staff 
begins making plans for him to go home. The nurse 
urges the parents to come on daily visits and help 
feed the patient and learn to turn and lift him. The 
physical therapist shows the family how to exercise 
him; the occupational therapist helps plan recrea- 
tion. This is a big help to deeply concerned parents, 
and it builds the child’s confidence in their ability 
to take care of him. When the child is able to leave 
the hospital, the family is ready to give him the best 
of care in the best of surroundings—home. 

In the Mary MacArthur Memorial Respirator 
Unit (located at the Hospital and Convalescent 
Home for Children in Wellesley Hills, Massa- 
chusetts), the nurses give even more intensive train- 
ing. Before a patient is permitted to go home in 
tank and chest respirators and in rocking beds 
provided by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the family must prepare to give him 
twenty-four-hour care. They may take from one to 
two weeks’ instruction (eight hours a day), learn 
about keeping detailed charts of the patient’s ac- 
tivity, food intake, exercise and skin care. With the 
help of a psychiatrist, members of the family also 
learn to anticipate emotional problems that may 
come up when the patient is at home. 

Since there is a need for nurses who can also 
teach in programs such as these, the Good Samari- 
tan School of Nursing in Phoenix, Arizona, offers 
Red Cross courses in Home Care of the Sick, and 
Mother and Baby Care, to senior student nurses. 
Students first attend the class as lay persons, then 
teach a similar class attended by homemakers. 
Two senior students eager to gain teaching experi- 
ence recruited their own students among relatives 
and friends. By teaching such classes, they learn 
poise and gain an understanding of the problems 
that arise when there is illness in the home. 

During 1952-53 the Red Cross issued 168,181 
home-nursing certificates in Home Care of the 
Sick classes and 63,804 in Mother and Baby Care 
classes. Adoption agencies in Los Angeles regularly 
refer parents-to-be to Red Cross mother-baby care 
classes. Nearly every class includes one or two 
parents-by-adoption who are learning how to cope 
with children’s illnesses—one of the many tasks of 
all good mothers. END 


Calm after his bath, baby relaxes while Visiting Nurse 
Mildred De Horn guides his arms into a clean shirt. Mother 
thoughtfully takes in all details. Muskegon’s 

health plan also includes hospital demonstrations, 
well-baby clinics, and classes for parents. 





. Muskegon, Michigan 


The new baby had cried all night. “I tried not to get upset,” young 
Mrs. Vincent said, “but after a while the crying begins to hurt you.” 
She put her hand against her side; she couldn’t keep back tears of 
fatigue and anxiety. Mrs. Vincent was trying to breast-feed her baby, 
but “I’m afraid she’s not getting enough,” she said painfully. 

Jean Knudsen, small and trim in her visiting nurse’s blue uniform, 
put her arm around the young mother. “It’s only your second night at 
home—and that’s often harder than the first,”’ she said. Jean, a graduate 
nurse who is a young wife herself, knows how much a few reassuring 
words can mean to an overanxious and inexperienced young mother. 
“Tll show you how to make formula to supplement the breast feeding 
for a day or two. We'll give Marcia Sue her bath now, and a few ounces 
of water to comfort her, so you can have a good long nap.” 

Mrs. Vincent’s experience was a small part of a large over-all plan 
for the care of mothers and infants in Muskegon, Michigan. Working 
in close co-operation, Muskegon’s doctors, the staffs of two hospitals 
and the public-nursing services provide prenatal instruction, hospital 
care and continued help after mother and baby have returned home— 
in a program so smoothly dovetailed that many parents never know 
when one service leaves off and another begins. 

The visiting nurse’s home care is available to everyone in Muskegon, 
but for those able to pay, a fee of two dollars per visit (below cost) 
brings the nurse’s help as long as the mother may need it. 

Now Mrs. Vincent watched as Jean unpacked her small black bag 
in the sunny kitchen. Jean admired the soft new color on the walls, 
and Mrs. Vincent told her, ““We wanted everything clean and right 
for the baby.’’ Marcia Sue was doubly dear because the Vincents’ first 
child (another little girl, born prematurely) had lived just eight days. 

Tears filled the mother’s eyes again, but she grew calmer as Jean 
assembled bath equipment and the baby’s clean clothes, then brought 
Marcia Sue from her crib. Explaining in detail each step of the bath, 
Jean used this as the basis for general instruction about the care and 
health of the new baby—and about danger signs to be reported to the 
doctor. Mrs. Vincent asked all the little nagging questions that had been 
bothering her. CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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yeds almost make themselves 


with CANNON FITTED SHEETS 
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Made for better fit, longer wear! Fitted top sheets are extra-long. 


The Cannon Fitted Bottom Sheet has four fitted corners that keep it beautifully The two fitted corners of the Cannon Fitted Top Sheet slip over the foot of your 
smooth, wrinkle-free. Eliminates re-tucking! And only Cannon reinforces all edges mattress ...then, you just pull it up. Cannon Fitted Top Sheets are extra-long to 


with strong, bias tape for better fit, longer wear. Sheet size is printed frequently give you ample turnover at top, and lots of toe room at bottom. Long enough to 


along the tape. No need to unfold a Cannon sheet to find the right size! use as a bottom sheet, too—the only fitted sheet you can rotate successfully! 








Cannon colors are colorfast! Not just percale—it’s Cannon Combspun! 


SHELL PINK AQUAMARINE 





Choose your Cannon Percales from seven flattering colors. And All Cannon Percales are ultra-smooth, long wearing. They’re Cannon Combspun 
all colorfast, as approved by the American Institute of Launder- Percale—with cotton combed till only longest, strongest fibers remain. Thrifty! | 
ing. Do you like Lagoon Green, above? Or a color on the chart SoNee Oe Luxurious Cannon Percales cost only pennies more than heavy-duty muslins. | 
at right? Or will you have radiant white? (Scalloping on sheets and pillowcases at slight extra cost.) | 
PINK 
LILAC 





combspun* percale sheets 


More women use Cannon Percales than any other brand 





t Pat. Off < I54. CANNON MILLS, INC. N. ¥. 13, N. ¥. * CANNON TOWELS * STOCKINGS * BEDSPREADS 















“Psychologists 
would learn a lot if 
they could live 
: with a number of 


dogs in a natural 


family life.” 
? This is 
Hollyberry Red. 


HIS is a singing month. Rambler 
ses everywhere, over white picket 
Nees, over gray stone walls, climbing 
d well houses, blooming on lattices 
old-fashioned gardens. Color always 
a sound for me, and the roses are 
ch a lyric melody. The whole green 
untryside is laced with shell pink, 
ory white and rosy red. The sky sings, 
0, such a deep tranquil blue—rather 
trombone tone, I think. 
Shelling peas in the Quiet Garden, I 
in watch the tug-of-war game Holly- 
mry Red and Especially Me are play- 
ig. The Irish makes a fine grave 
juealing puppy noise and Teddy mut- 
rs like a thunder roll. Both tails wag 
dly, the small morsel of the cocker’s 
hisks like an egg beater. 
Psychologists would learn a lot if 
ey could live with a number of dogs 
a natural family life. For mstance, 
games here have rules. Teddy laid 
down, being two years old, and 
olly follows them. In tug of war, you 
e allowed to let go suddenly to throw 
ur opponent in a furry heap, but im- 
ediately you must grab the leather 
ap at a higher point on its length. If 
do not, you lose points. If you 
| ‘Ow your opponent too flat, you must 
use, wait. The intermission allows 
yne for a recovery and a free lunge on 
e house. 
It is nor fair for an Irish to let go and 
ch on to a long deeply furred cocker 
“ur and swing on that. A foul is de- 
ared and a good nip in the face is the 
onalty. 
: Again, it is not legal to eat from any- 
ddy else’s dish without first giving a 
‘arp preliminary bark. 
- Holly now walks on the leash, with a 
_}w minor excursions to smell a very 
u 
‘ 



























igaging smell. 
_Mid-June it is warm enough for a 
pin the pond before supper, and cool 
ough afterward for a good fire in the 
arbecue. And after madly counting 
ilories for days, I like a nice binge— 
ich as Concordia Fried Potatoes! Jill 
~ pts a small fire going and the big iron 
-pider goes on. I cube cold boiled 
' dtatoes—depending on how many are 
' yeat, I use 6 to 8, salt and pepper well, 
jd 1 cup canned corn, or cooked 
ozen. I add 2 tablespoons milk, toss 
~ | together and brown quickly in hot 
‘usage or bacon fat. Just before it is 


JILL 


done, I push the potatoes apart, and 
break in 2 eggs and stir until the eggs 
set. With a crisp garden-fresh salad, 
this is a fine supper. 

Weekenders come now, with the 
summer days. A casserole is the most 
helpful when you aren’t sure just when 
guests will arrive. We like Lois 
Klakring’s version of tuna casserole 
especially; it can be made the day be- 
fore, is delicious, and with a green salad 
a whole meal. 

To make this, you sauté 1 teaspoon 
minced onion and | tablespoon chopped 
green pepper in 4 tablespoons hot fat 
about 2 minutes. Add 4 tablespoons 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
paprika and blend well. Then gradu- 
ally add 2 cups milk and stir con- 
stantly until thickened. Add 2 teaspoons 
chopped pimiento and 2 seven-ounce 
cans tuna, flaked. Mix ' cup or more 
bread crumbs with melted butter or 
margarine. Arrange alternate layers of 
sauce, tuna and crumbs in greased cas- 
serole. Top with crumbs and bake, 
covered, in 375° F. oven for about 30 
minutes. This serves four or five. 

For unexpected guests, how wonder- 
ful are all the mixes! Add corn muffins 
and a dish of wild-grape jelly to almost 
any meal and it looks up. Take a hot- 
roll mix and produce a fine pizza in no 
time. And the pancake and biscuit 
mixes will double for almost anything. 
With tea guests this week, Jill brought 
out a lovely warm nut bread and it was 
made from a biscuit mix, of all things. 
Spread with cream cheese, it was 
gourmet eating! 

Since Alice gave me an omelet pan, 
I can make an omelet so easily—sweet 
with raspberry jam for dessert or with 
cheese for lunch. Before, the folding 
was always a hazard, but with an 
omelet pan it folds itself, right in the 
middle and no arguing. 

We like to drive around the country 
roads in the early evening, and last 
night we came slowly along Jeremy 
Swamp Road and met a possum. We 
stopped, he stopped. He turned his 
pointed salt-and-pepper face toward 
us, his beady eyes shone in the light 
from the car and his incredible tail 
snaked into a straight line behind him 
as he froze. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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‘Watch your skin thrive on 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap!’ 


(Mrs. Harry Conover) 


Conover School Beauty Director 


“I've seen this soap help 
girls from 11 different 
countries—with every type of 
skin—dry, normal and oily.”’ 





“It’s such wholesome beauty care!” says chic Paris stylist, 


Georgette. ‘‘No wonder American complexions are so pretty! 


“French women are wise in 
the ways of beauty,” says glam- 
orous Georgette, “but I must 
say I’ve learned a lot about 
complexion care since I started 
using Cashmere Bouquet. 

“My skin tends to be oily, so 
Candy taught me the special 
Conover beauty-wash method. 
Twice a day, I cream Cashmere 
Bouquet’s rich, mild lather 
over my face with my finger- 
tips. It leaves a fresh glow, a 


And I 


love the flowery fragrance!” 


softer, smoother feel. 


LL 


199 


“Cake make-up helps oily skin keep 
that glowing, Cashmere Bouquet look 
all day. Cream-base foundations lend 
the same perfection to dry skin.” 





Complexion and big bath sizes 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology 


KING Marriage NOrK 


The wife who wants to “punish” her husband should first examine her motives. 


Can Husbands be Punished? 


Men can get away with almost any- 

thing. If Bill feels like staying out with 
the boys, he forgets that I have dinner waiting. 
Last week at a party he deserted me to play 
cards, without even bringing me refreshments. 
I was miserable, but couldn’t leave, because he 
had the car keys. Aren’t there ways a wife can 
punish her husband?” 

Why should she want to? A child may need 
punishment, to restrain him from hurting him- 
self or others. But a man who loves his wife has 
no desire to hurt her. The knowledge that he 
has caused her distress is a powerful restraint 
and an effective “punishment.” 

The happily married woman understands 
this. If her husband has done something that 
troubles her, she lets him know it. But she relies 
on appreciation and praise of what she ap- 
proves rather than attempting to punish what 
she disapproves. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for one adult 
to punish another, especially in the partnership 
of marriage. Nevertheless, in a survey of nearly 
a thousand marriages, many husbands reported 
that their wives attempt it. Here are the meth- 
ods most commonly mentioned: 

She ignores me and won't talk. infrequently 
used, this technique has some value. Rather 
than risk a quarrel, many wives wisely retreat 
into silence when angry or annoyed. But if used 
habitually, the device eventually destroys com- 
munication and understanding. 

She criticizes, she scolds, “‘bawls me out.” 
The reverse of the silent treatment, this method, 
too, may be effective if not abused. An occa- 
sional short scolding, when justified, may clear 
the air and accomplish something. But contin- 
ual harangues will not, especially if accompa- 
nied by personal criticism and faultfinding. 

She tries to get even. Feeling abused, some 
wives deliberately subject their husbands to an- 
noyance and discomfort. Methods range from 
“purposely overcooking the first steak we’ve 
had in a month” to ‘“‘making a spectacle of her- 
self with another man at a party.” 

She threatens to leave me. One wife in six uses 
this weapon occasionally or habitually. This 
threat, like any other, should never be made 
unless the situation is serious enough to warrant 
carrying it out if necessary. 

She withholds her affection. When a husband 
has angered or hurt his wife, she may avoid his 
caresses, not from spite but because she is too 
upset to respond. But withholding her love de- 
liberately and often denies its existence. Punish- 
ing him by refusing the sex relationship (as two 
wives in five do at times) may lead him to seek— 
and find—other feminine companionship. 

Wives who punish their husbands usually ex- 
plain that they hope to restrain them in the 
future. Their real motive is probably to relieve 
injured dignity, release tension, or to get re- 
venge. Spousal punishment seldom reflects con- 


| |: can I teach my husband a lesson? 


structive thought. Instead, it is usually precipi- 
tated by an emotionally disturbing incident or 
action. 

A wife who values married happiness should 
recognize love, not as a weapon to punish but 
as a means of bringing out the best in them 
both. Punishment did not win him in the first 
place, nor will it enhance his love now. 

If he loves her, he continues to want her af- 
fection, approval and appreciation. The less she 
gives of them, the more he will resent punitive 
methods. Only the wife who loves more expres- 
sively and freely than she punishes can afford 
to risk punishing. And she doesn’t need to. 


Impulsive Buying 


JETURNING from the honeymoon, many 
a bride dreams of the home she will 
create for her husband. She will perfect the 
color scheme, add to her collection of special 
recipes and do all she can to make her husband 
comfortable and happy. 
One aspect often overlooked is her responsi- 
bility as purchasing agent. Their financial se- 


Ask Yourself: 
How Well Do I Treat Him? 


Nearly all wives have their ways of telling a 
husband about his faults. What you do is less 
important than the way it affects your husband. 
In answering these questions yes or no, indicate 
honestly what you think he would say. 


Would he say that, on SEVERAL occasions, 
you have: 
1. Told others that he mistreats you ? 
2. Stayed angry with him for several 
days? 
3. Delayed making up until he met 
your demands? 
4. Refused to keep a scheduled date 
with him? 
- Sharply censured him before others? 


on 


6. Intentionally served him poor or 
tardy meals? 

7. Really enjoyed making him mis- 
erable? 


8. Threatened separation or divorce? 


Are you SURE he would also say that: 
9. You love him deeply? 
10. You are concerned for his comfort? 
11. You show your affection adequately? 
12. He never regrets his marriage to you? 
13. You praise him often and sincerely? 
14. You are adaptable to his moods? 


Add your “yes” answers to the first group, 
then to the second group, and compare the 
totals. If you have at least two more yes answers 
in the second group than in the first, you can be 
sure your husband does not feel mistreated. 
Even though your score is good, study your 
wrong answers to see how you can enhance 
your worth in his eyes. 


curity will depend on her skill in managing 
money as well as on her husband’s job success. 
No income will be big enough to prevent money 
worries unless she keeps her personal and 
household spending within their means. 

In many families, the wife’s impulsive buying 
repeatedly dislocates the budget. Too often, the 
dress bought at a clearance sale doesn’t fit, the 
bargain hat doesn’t match anything else, the 
new curtains for the living room take money 
earmarked for roof repairs. An inexperienced 
shopper, the bride particularly should be wary 
of unplanned purchases at any price. 

Bargains are not the only temptation. Brows- 
ing through a store, some women feel an almost 
compulsive urge to buy, like a child in a ten- 
cent store. Afternoons of “just looking’? may 
be a costly pastime, because they yield to im- 
pulse. Wives with a weakness for buying tell 
us these things have helped to control it: 

Paying cash. Charge accounts and install- 
ment buying are convenient, but they are un- 
justifiable luxuries for the compulsive spender. 
And the woman who can’t remember the bank 
balance shouldn’t have a checking account. 

Planning in advance. List what you need, and 
decide how much you can spend, before going 
to the grocery or department store. Then take 
only that amount with you. If you haven’t 
enough money left for the prime roast, it will be 
easier to decide on the hamburger. 

Avoiding sales. No purchase is a bargain un- 
less you need the item and can afford the price. 
Some wives, knowing their weakness, go to 
sales only if their husbands go along. 

Watching small expenses. A soda at the drug- 
store, a taxi instead of a bus, a clever toy for 
Johnny can add several dollars to an after- 
noon’s costs. Put the amount you can spare 
for “notions” in a separate small purse, and 
spend no more. 

Stay away from temptation. If a shop’s prices 
are too high for you, why go in to look around? 
It may make you dissatisfied with the things 
you can afford, and lead to a disastrous ex- 
penditure. 

No system of handling family funds can pro- 
vide for uncontrolled impulsive buying. 
Whether bride or mature matron, the wife who 
fails to curb foolish spending is needlessly 
handicapping her marriage. Whether you have 
been married ten days or ten years, today is the 
best time to start trying. 


Do You Agree? 


I have been going out with two men, one a 
physician, the other a dentist. Soon I must 
choose between them. Financially, which is 
the better marriage prospect? 


The important question to decide is which of 
the two men will be the better husband for you, 
regardless of earning power. However, both 
dentists and physicians earn far more than ay- 
erage, with the average doctor netting around 
$15,000 before income taxes. 











Hue, 1954 










Making work for all ug men 7 
Cheer up, boys, ite not bad going 
When you tresh up now and hen! 





THE ALL- FAMILY DRINK! Enjoy sparkling, crystal- 


clear 7-Up...often. Seven-Up is so pure, so good, so wholesome 
: y Get a family supply of 24 
that everybody—from tiny tots to grandmas and all ages in between bottles. Buy 7-Up by the 
—may “fresh up”’ to his heart’s content. Buy 7-Up where you see the case. Or get the handy 7-Up 
bri = ‘ ; Family Pack. Easy-lift cen- 
oright 7-Up signs. ter handle, easy to store. 
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NA HOBAN 


Even though you’re two jumps ahead 


in your dreams, take all the time 


i ial you need now to think out 
ee your first step: the discovery of er 
yourself and your abilities. eee 
“ menace 


Who are You? 

Do you know three secrets—about other people— 
that you ve never told? Have you ever stopped reading 
in the middle of an exciting magazine story to help 
your kid brother with his homework ? Yes? Then you 
may have the interest in helping people that a nurse, 
teacher, social worker, occupational and physical 
therapist, or personnel worker has. Perhaps you 
could be any one of them! ~ 

Can you always find your pink scarf the minute you 
want it? Can your friends read your handwriting 
without any difficulty ? Yes? Then you may enjoy the 
detail of some office work—as an accountant, book- 
keeper, file clerk, statistician or traffic manager. 

If you see someone working at something you don’t 
understand, do you ask him to explain what he’s do- 
ing ? Do you like algebra? Yes? Then you probably 
like solving problems, discovering new facts. So do 
doctors, chemists, nurses, engineers, dietitians. 

De you own more than twenty records? Do you 
play a. musical instrument? Yes? Perhaps you're a 
could-be musician, vocalist, music teacher or critic. 

Or do you spend most of your time reading—at 
least one book a week? Have you ever written a 
poem? Most novelists, reporters, editors, critics, 
script writers and teachers will say yes. Do you? 

Do you like to make your own gifts, clothes—dec- 
orate your room yourself? Yes? Dress designers, 
hairdressers, painters, sculptors and interior deco- 
rators also like to work creatively with their hands. 

Have you ever volunteered to sell ads for the school 
newspaper ? Do you introduce yourself to new people 
at parties ? Yes? According to one psychology test 
(the Kuder Preference Record), actors, politicians, 
radio announcers, ministers, salesmen and sales- 
clerks all prefer activities that involve meeting peo- 
ple, promoting projects and selling. 


A Head Start on Success 


HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


“A young actress needs a good strong voice and body. 
She should take singing and dancing lessons, classical bal- 
let in particular. She should read, read, read plays and 
then act them out herself.’ advises actress Julie Harris. 


Get a listing of our twenty-one high-school career book- 
lets and buy the ones that interest you most. (A bargain 
at 10 cents each!) Write to Reference Library, LApIEs’ 


If you answer yes to al/ the questions, you're 
qualified for the most rewarding job of all: wife and 
mother—a combination teacher-nurse-bookkeeper- 
dietitian-interior decorator-salesman-and—er— 
ah—politician! This is The Job most girls are 
dreaming of and are eventually hired for. And the 
best preparation for marriage is almost any job. But 
you needn’t take an almost-any job; the world is so 
full of a number of jobs (over 24,000 kinds) and you 
have so many potentialities that itll be worth a few 
minutes of your waking time to find out how some 
dreamers made their dreams come true. 


They Tell Us What it Takes: 


.. . training. Nancy Robinson, secretary to TV 
star Robert Q. Lewis, got her job by being a top 
graduate of the Katherine Gibbs Secretarial School 
and an excellent typist and dictation taker. She en- 
joys being “‘a combination shadow and forerunner 
for him, always either in front or tagging behind 
him—never beside him.” 

... a sense of responsibility. Dorothy Shaver, the 
only woman president of a New York Fifth Avenue 
department store, says: ““I wanted to do something 
creative and constructive, but I had no idea what 
form that would take. Long after I came to Lord 
and Taylor I still didn’t know. I only knew that I 
had a lot to do and to learn and I tried to do my 
best at whatever job I was doing. Success in mer- 
chandising requires taste, imagination, a knowledge 
of people. Success in any field depends on a sense 
of responsibility, a feeling of obligation to do the 
most one can rather than the least the job requires.” 

. .. love for your work. Actress Julie Harris says of 
acting: ““You have to keep on learning and learn- 
ing—you are never finished with your job. The 
compensation is that you really love what you are 










ORMOND GIGLI 


ur 
move 


THE SUB-DEB edited by RUTH IMLER 





doing and can share that happiness with others for 
two hours—on the stage.”’ 

. . . perseverance. Nancy Robinson had three jobs 
before she found the one she wanted; Dorothy 
Shaver worked for four years before she knew any 
success and twenty for her present triumph; Julie 
Harris was in ten flops before her Broadway hit as a 
twelve-year-old tomboy in Member of the Wedding. 


More Facts, Ma’am. 


If your school doesn’t have a guidance service, 
get in touch with your state employment service for 
a free vocational test. Or write to the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for listings of available material. 

And why think you’re “too young” to plan for 
your future? Eleven-year-old Margo Griffin, of El 





PAUL CARRIER 


*Marriage’d ruin my life!’ Margo’s parents, 
above, are on her payroll. Her jewelry sells! 


Cajon, California, earns as much as $600a year from 
her costume-jewelry business. She uses 10 per cent 
of her earnings as an allowance, and the rest goes 
into a savings account for college. 

No girl should be stumped in her planning be- 
cause she thinks she can’t afford to go to college. 
Consider the armed forces or nursing. Ellen Beu- 
kema, of Giant’s Pass, Oregon, thanks the WAVES 
for her education as a dental technician. And a nurs- 
ing education is a good one, too, and not expensive. 
Read Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Vol. II, by 
Feingold—Bellman, Boston, 1953, for other ideas. 

Take time to decide on your college too. Study 
Choosing the Right College, by Turngren—Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1952. 

Whatever you do or wish to do—cling to it. 
Wishes can be horses that’ll carry you to your desti- 
nation. Giddap! 
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it sunshine bright 


with Mb AiN 


keep 


You'll have sunshine wherever you go when you use White Rain Shampoo. 
lor lovely hair is your most delightful beauty asset. And White Rain 
rinkles your hair with sunlight leaves it soft to touch, fresh as a breeze. 
nd so easy to manage. Ask for this fabulous new lotion shampoo that gives 
results like softest rain water. And as surely as sunshine follows rain 


ou ll find that romance follows the cirl whose hair is sunshine bright. 


Use New LM Ly Shampoo tonight 


and tomorrow vour hair u ill be sunshine bright! FABULOUS LOTION SHAMPOO BY TON 
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MUNKACSI 


Fashion’s newest summer look—the sophisticated ‘‘baby dress’’ by Madeleine Fauth 


DRY 


UNACVAVING 
have NO Odor 





% Editors’ Note: There are many questions which women would like 
to ask a trusted physician, but there is not always the opportunity. In 
a continuation of his series, Tell Me Doctor, Doctor Safford will an- 
swer some of these questions which have been sent to him by readers. 


The questions are all real, but the names are fictitious. |) Pay 


By HENRY B. SAFFORD, M.D. oe og Bo 
72S Pe qi 
“Why can’t some women carry babies and evening. She kept this up—naturally 5 A id =e if “hi 


full term?” against my advice—until her condition be- Cant SON 


Ww came so apparent that her bathing suit could 
Hy, Mrs. Jay!” exclaimed the doctor. “‘I not conceal it. Apparently she suffered no 
idn’t expect to see you back so soon. Bi- _ bad effects.” 

onthly prenatal examinations are consid- “Tt sounds incredible.” 

red frequent enough at your period of a “T agree with you, but it is true. It just 
ormal pregnancy. I hope nothing alarming shows the difference between individuals. I 
happened.” have a feeling that your friend should look to 
“No, Doctor,” said the young woman more than her short pleasure drives for the 
esitantly. “It’s something that I’m afraid source of her trouble.” 

ight happen.” “Doctor, I wish you would explain more 
“Suppose you tell me about it.” about this.” 

“Well, my mother lives about three hun- “T think I can take the time to do that. 
miles from here, and she was taken ill Spontaneous or accidental abortion—what 
t week. She wants to see me and I think I women generally call miscarriage—is more 
ught to go.” common than many people suppose. Sta- 
“T should think that could be arranged.” tistics from different sources vary all the way 
“But I’ve been talking with my neighbor, from five to thirty per cent of all pregnancies, 
ts. Black, and she says that if | take a trip and some have placed the figure even higher. 
ike this it will make me miscarry. She hasn’t The causes may stem from the mother, the 
y children, but she says all three of her father, or the embryo itself.” 

iscarriages came after automobile rides.” “T don’t see how the father could be re- 
“You wouldn’t have to drive to see your sponsible.” 

other, would you? Doesn’t she live near a **The initial cell which he contributed to 
ailroad?” consummate the pregnancy might be capable 
“Yes. But after Mrs. Black’s experience, of fertilizing the ovum, but defective. On the 
© you think I should chance it?” mother’s part, an unhealthy condition of the = . 
The doctor leaned back in his chair. ““What uterine lining, perhaps due to some previous only Fe = = p=! DUS ATS 
concerns your friend, Mrs. Black, and what inflammatory condition, might create sur- 

oncerns you are different. If I remember roundingsso unsatisfactory for the product of <e . $ 722 7B ; 
‘correctly, this is your second pregnancy and conception that Nature would attempt to Niorsture SSC tO} PILE 
you are now past the beginning of the sev- expel it. Or toxic conditions might be trans- 

‘2nth month.” ferred to the fetus from the mother. Growths . = yt 7 i, 
_ “That’s right.” such as fibroid tumors or polyps inside the LO RCEP URASMAIINS LRA x 


“And you went through the first without uterus can interfere with the fetal blood sup- 
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} 
| Poy untoward event?” ply. Also, the mother might have had previ- 


i, 

'| “Then I should say it is probable that your _ which Nature refuses to tolerate. You see, we 
" friend’s pregnancies fall into quite a different have quite a list of causes of abortion, and I 
‘leategory from yours. Mrs. Black’s experi- haven’t mentioned endocrine imbalance be- 
nces may well be what are called ‘habitual tween the pituitary, thyroid and the ova- 


yes.” ous surgery causing handicaps to new life 
ry 


‘ 
/‘abortions’—meaning a condition in which ries—perhaps among the most important For sure protection, and for long-lasting protection, 
"Iseveral pregnancies have ended spontane- causative factors—or vitamin deficiencies. you can trust gentle, new Fresh Cream Deodorant. 

= yy ae: Beeanehnd eve ie think eae aa epee Fresh has a special ‘“‘Moisture-Shield’”’ formula. Tests 

| “And you think the automobile trips ha the reasons why an individual might suffer ; , : ; ; 

P ; rat A N Fresh 
nothing to do with it?” from habitual abortion, through no fault of in a leading Eniveraliy labora ory show that new Fres 
'| “That is something it would be difficult to her own making?” has up to 180% greater astringent action than other 
_|prove, either way. Women vary as much in “Yes. It’s a wonder to me that any woman leading cream deodorants. It’s this astringent action that 
\their reactions in pregnancy as they doto... is able to carry through a pregnancy.” — keeps your underarms dry. 
medication, let us say. I have known a woman “The percentage of failure is rather high. ; 

‘to abort after slipping in the bathtub. On the Fortunately, however, these deficiencies do @ Trust your loveliest clothes to Fresh. 
jother hand, I once had a patient who was a _ not, as a rule, affect the perfectly normal, e It’s fluffier! Never sticky or gritty. 


|professional diver. She worked in an amuse- healthy woman who is married to an equally 
iment park, diving from a seventy-five-foot normal, healthy husband. 
‘tower into a shallow tank every afternoon “What do you consider the most critical you—or your money back. 


e Fresh is guaranteed not to lose its effectiveness for 





time in a pregnancy, Doctor—I mean the time e Be lovely to love always—use gentle, effective 
Doctor Safford’s new book, The Intimate Problems of when a woman is most likely to miscarry (eg / 
/Women, containing several chapters which have not Fresh Cream Deodorant every day. 
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AUDREY HEPBURN, 


co-starring in Paramount Pictures 


“SABRINA” 


No small part of \udrey Hepburn’s fortune is her 


jewel of a complexion. When the cameras move in 
for close-ups, \udrey knows her beautiful skin is 
worth more to her than any necklace. 

Almost all the Hollywood stars seem to feel as 
Audrey does. That’s why 9 out of 10 of them always 


give their-skin Lux Toilet Soap care 







We’re sure you'll feel as the stars do—that Lux is 
as gentle and good a soap as you can find. As a 


matter of fact, Lever Brothers will give you back 





what you paid for it, if you don’t agree with the 
stars on Lux. 

For the stars “live” from Hollywood every week 
—it’s Lux Video Theatre and Lux Radio Theatre. 
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Jour 


Fifty Years Ago 


in the Journal 


N June, 1904, jujitsu was all 

the rage, with Pres. Teddy 
Roosevelt taking daily lessons. A 
woman’s summer gown took a 
minimum of sixteen yards of ma- 
terial, a complicated affair of 
ruchings, pleats, shirrings, fagot- 
ing and drawnwork. New York’s 
Four Hundred decided that bridge 
had become so common that it 
was no longer “correct form,” 
and card manufacturers suffered 
accordingly. 


“What is your opinion of the 
Sunday-newspaper cartoons, 
now so popular?”’ a reader asks 
the JOURNAL’s art critic in the 
June, 1904, JOURNAL. Answer: 
“They corrupt good taste, good 
sense and common decency, 
teach the language and man- 
ners of the slums, and beget 
flippancy of the mind.” 


Vacation tips: “For seasickness, 
nibbling cloves is warmly advo- 
cated, also inhaling vinegar. An 
old remedy is to place a sheet of 
writing paper against the stom- 
ach.” 


**For that well-known ache in 
the legs after a day spent sight- 
seeing, try rubbing the legs 
well with turpentine upon re- 
tiring.”’ 


Current prices: Six dozen eggs, 
$1.02; fourteen pints of cream, 
$1.40; a chicken, 40 cents; half a 
ham, 70 cents. 


Etiquette: ‘*The habit of cross- 
ing the knees is never done in 
European countries, where it is 
known as ‘that vulgar Amer- 
ican habit.’ ”’ 


“Will you please tell me how to 
get rid of chinches? The house is 
infested with them,” writes a 
reader. Answer: “Naphtha, oil of 
red cedar, or sulphur fumes will 
kill carpet bugs and moths, as 
well as bedbugs.” 


**Coconut-husk mats on the 
floors of city streetcars carry 
millions of microbes,’*? warns 
Dr. Emma Walker. ‘In long 
sweeping skirts you are, dear 


ms 


girls, street scavengers! 


“No hot dishes are placed upon the 
tables of fashionable folk these 


days ; everything is passed around.” 
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About Town 


Another Journal novel comes to the screen: Greer Garson sur- 
rounded by Her Twelve Men (the police whistle has just blown). 


T was no trouble at all, the producer, 

John Houseman, told us, deciding 
on Greer Garson for the teacher in the 
movie version of Her Twelve Men, 
made from the JOURNAL story of last 
December. But getting the right 
twelve boys together, he said, was the 
hardest casting job since Scarlett 
O’Hara. The director wore out two 
police whistles keeping them quiet. 
The sound stage, he said, was alive 
from first to last, with all the things 
young boys find to fly, throw or roll. 
**Today peace is restored,’’ Houseman 
wrote us with a sigh from Hollywood 
the morning after the picture was 
finished. ‘‘The twelve demons have 
left. But they’ve left behind them 
many mementos of their stay: every- 
thing from initials carved on the 
furniture—to the picture itself.”’ 


Just back from Spain, Bruce Gould 
showed us a beauty of a china ash tray 
with the pomegranate emblem of Gra- 
nada in green-brown with bright red 
seeds; but it was the epigram, gilt on 
white, which he pointed out in particular: 
El hombre propone, Dios dispone y la 
mujer descompone ,; which everyone must 
see, he said, is about the same as saying, 
‘Never underestimate the power of a 
woman.” 


**How would you phrase that slogan of the 
JOURNAL’S?”” Helen Edwards and Joyce 
Posson asked Danny Kaye the other 
day in Philadelphia. ‘‘Well,’ he smiled, 
“V’'d say, ‘There's nothing nicer than a 
little girl.” 


Every year, nearly a billion dollars goes 
into jukeboxes in this country—that’s 
about 20 billion nickels! ...One fourth 
of all family grocery shopping is done 
by teen-agers. 


Spring and fall seem to be the two seasons 
when school children flock in greatest mi- 
grations through Independence Hall, just 
across the street from the JOURNAL in 


Philadelphia. There is always the sound 
of bus doors squeaking open, and the sight 
of children popping out one by one. Re- 
turning from lunch, Alberte Wright 
noticed a teacher stationed at each bus 
door, holding an open paper bag and re- 
peating to each child in turn, *‘Drop it 
here, please. Drop it here.’ Alberte 
looked closer. Bet you were right. It was 
chewing gum. 


The first Workshop bride to start off 
on her honeymoon by helicopter was 
Cynthia McAdoo, now Cynthia 
Wheatland, her husband being in 
a helicopter company whose wedding 
surprise was to hop them from La- 
Guardia to their Haiti plane at New- 
ark. ‘“‘Lots of noise, very exciting,”’ 
was the way Cynthia described it. 
**Takes off like a bird. Feels like being 
lifted by the back of your belt. Won- 
derful sensation, suspended up there. 
Better to see from than a plane. 
Floated right over the Workshop. 
Then suddenly Newark. Came down 
just like a leaf.”’ 


DI PIETRO 





Helicopter honeymooners. 


Gossip about 
people you know, 
Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


It may take some time when it comes 
to far out-of-the-way places, but 
sooner or later this magazine, to 
judge from the mail, must get read 
all over the world, even back country 
from the equatorial town of Coquil- 
hatville in the Belgian Congo, from 
where a letter from Mr. J. N. Conas 
reminds us, bewitchingly we think, 
of a little item about betrothal rings 
in the issue of May, 1951. ‘tI take a 
line more,” his letter ends, ‘‘to ery 
under your feet if you can explaine 
me well is truelly or not the ring 
magic?’? We can explaine, and did; 
but that was between us and Mr. 
Conas. 


The average housewife, according to 
experts, runs as much risk from acci- 
dent as a fireman, a ski instructor ora 
baseball umpire! 


The theme of the cartoon from the New 
York Times Book Review is obvious. No 





“You're the first white man I’ve seen in years— 
I hope you brought along Mrs. Keyes’ latest.”’ 


matter how native you may go, in what- 
ever deep tropical jungles, you still look 
forward to the next novel by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. We only hope that 
in the bundle on the bearer’s head there 
is a copy of this month’s JOURNAL. For 
in it is Mrs. Keyes’ very latest indeed— 
The Royal Box. 


When asked, ““What would you do 
with $1000?" most of those questioned 
said they would save the money, in- 
vest it, use it to buy a home. Only 
14 per cent would buy cars or clothes; 
only 7 per cent would travel; barely 3 
per cent would use the cash to “‘have 
a good time.” 


Remember “Trotcha” of last month’s 
Frightened Boy? Well, Anne Einselen 
went to her wedding. Said she saw all the 
Rose (Wright) children, from “Doc,” 
who gave the bride away, to Andris him- 
self, proudly ushering. Took place in the 
same Bethlehem Chapel of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral where Anna Perrott Rose 
married ‘Poppy.’ Big family news 
was that Andris had won his Scouting 
Eagle (like his brothers Doc, Joey and 
Jimmy John) and that Jimmy John was 
to be married this month. Far from 
“killing his chances,” as she’s always 
feared, JJ told his mother that Room 
for One More had practically courted his 
girl for him. 
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By ANYA SETON 











Glancing in the hand mirror, 
Katherine was startled— 
“I look like one of them.” 


she thought, “a court lady.” 
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ere. was always kissing and sport 
at weddings— then why should he 


toward another man’s bride? 


feel this perplexing emotion 


yet John could not rid his mind of the 





was not Katherine's fault that she was possessed of a troubling beauty, 


the mark of destiny upon her... . Beginning a new serial. 


N the tender green time of April, Kather- 

ine set forth upon her journey with the 
two nuns and the royal messenger. The sun 
had scarcely risen as they quitted the little 
convent of Sheppey and guided the horses 
westward toward the Kentish mainland. 

Katherine tried to make herself feel the 
requisite doleful pang at parting from this 
convent where she had spent over five years, 
but her heart would not obey. It bubbled, in- 
stead, with excited anticipation. 

She had been a puny child when the queen 
had sent her to Sheppey Priory as a boarder, 
and now she was a marriageable woman, for 
she would be sixteen next October. 

It seemed that the queen had forgotten her 
early interest in the little orphan, but at least 
Philippa had not. Katherine thought of the 
coming meeting with the sister she had not 
seen in all these years, and gave a sudden 
bounce of joy which the old white horse in- 
stantly resented. He stumbled in a rut, recov- 
ered himself, then stood stock-still. 

The prioress, Godeleva, resented the bounce, 
too, for Katherine was riding pillion behind 
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the prioress. ‘‘What possessed you to jump 
like that, Katherine!” snapped Godeleva. 
“Bayard hates double weight, and you're not 
a child to play the fool.’ She flapped the reins 
futilely. 

“‘Forgive me, reverend mother,” said Kath- 
erine, reddening. 

Dame Cicely, the other nun, came fluttering 
up to them crying, ““Oh dear, reverend mother, 
what’s the matter?” She was riding a decrepit 
nag borrowed from the convent’s bailiff. 

““As you see,” said the prioress coldly, 
“Bayard is balking.”’ 

Long Will Finch, the queen’s messenger, 
who had been riding ahead, turned his roan 
and came back to investigate. He dismounted, 
hit Bayard a powerful swat while savagely 
jerking the bridle. The horse gave an indig- 
nant snort, but he jumped forward and Kath- 
erine clung to the prioress’ plump waist. 

“You need a switch, reverend mother,” 
said Long Will, breaking a branch from a 
hazel bush and handing it to Godeleva. 

The prioress inclined her head in gracious 
thanks. She was anxious that the royal mes- 


senger should not think them ill bred, for all 
that they came from such an insignificant 
convent. 

Long Will was not thinking of the prioress 
or the convent of Sheppey; he was looking 
at Katherine. A tasty wench, he thought, 
cocking a practiced eye at the face beneath 
the green hood. 

He noted large gray eyes, fringed by dark 
lashes, and two glossy burnished braids, near 
thick as his wrist. The girl’s skin was milky 
smooth with a rose flush on the cheekbones. 
Her full mouth was wider than the pouting 
lips admired at court, yet it betokened a lusti- 
ness any man would find challenging. If only 
her teeth were good; missing or rotted teeth 
spoiled many a beauty. He determined to 
make her smile. 

“Have ye visited the fine new castle, damoi- 
selle?”’ he asked, pointing to the north where 
the crenelated towers of Queenborough loomed 
against the sky. 

“Certainly not,’ cut in the prioress. “‘I’ve 
permitted none of my house to go near the 
castle, swarming CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 


girl—there was 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


“TTS no use, Althea. We'll have to give up the 
telephone.” 

“Oh, mother, please! There must be something else.” 

“‘There isn’t. We’ve already given up everything else 
we could possibly do without.” : 

“TI could go to work. I could ——” 

“Althea, don’t make it any harder. You don’t know 
what it’s done to me,”’ Lady Laura went on. “‘Parting 
with almost every possession I had in the world— 
Helston Abbey and then the paintings and the tap- 
estries and the plate and the jewelry, and finally even 
your father’s butterfly collection.” 

She turned from the desk and looked appealingly at 
her daughter. Althea was stretched out on a shabby 
chaise longue, near the instrument under dispute. Her 
suit, which might have been a rather good one in its 
day, was now outmoded. Its present disarray revealed 
a length of shapely leg and a youthful bosom which 
showed promise of great beauty. Her hair was beautiful 
already, magnificently golden, and falling in rich, loose 
waves. Her lovely color was so fresh, her blue eyes so 
clear and everything about her so suggestive of abun- 
dant vitality, that almost any casual observer could 
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have drawn the same rapid conclusion as her mother: 
that she was apparently idle only because she was actu- 
ally alert and that this alertness was closely connected 
with the telephone. 

“It might be a blessing in disguise, after all,” Lady 
Laura remarked. “I don’t like this habit you’ve ac- 
quired, Althea, of lounging about, waiting for the 
telephone to ring.” 

*‘T haven’t neglected anything you’ve asked me to do, 
have I, mother? I did go out to get the groceries, and I 
did remember to get the change in shillings to put in the 
meter. I’ve already put one in, so it ought to be warmer 
here presently. And the rest of the flat was in perfect 
order before I left. Wasn’t it?” 

Althea spoke pleadingly, in much the same way that 
her mother had spoken to her. Indeed, there was an 
exceedingly strong resemblance between the two: not 
only were their voices alike; their coloring, their features 
and their figures were likewise strikingly similar. 

*“No, you haven’t neglected anything I’ve asked you 
to do,” Lady Laura said. ““But when you’ve finished 
that much, you don’t do anything—except wait for 
the telephone to ring.” CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 


This is a condensation of the novel soon to be published by Julian Messner, Inc. 


CONDENSED NOVEL 


BY AL PARKER 
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“Look!” Clover said. 
“It’s just the right size 

for that place at the corner 
of your house. Let's SCC ig 

if we can dig it up.” 
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ROM her place at the breakfast table, 
Candy could see a triangle of blazing 
blue sky and a distant dazzle of harbor 
water. It was hard to believe, in this South- 
ern sunshine, that Christmas was only a 
week away. Last night, in the darkness, 
Queenstown had seemed the end of a long 
journey. This morning, Candy realized 
that it was the beginning of a much longer 
one, of which No. 5 Indigo Gate was only 
the first step. 

‘**How do you like it?” Bill asked, with 
the modest air of a man who has, single- 
handed, constructed a city overnight. 

“Why, I guess—well, I haven’t seen it 
yet. I mean, it’s lovely,” said Candy. 

*“You’re going to be crazy about it, dar- 
ling. It’s a wonderful place. . . . Good 
coffee, isn’t it?’ he added smugly. “‘La- 
vinia’s a first-class cook.” 

A week before Candy’s arrival, Lavinia 
had appeared at the back door, equipped 
with impeccable references and a burning 


could it be all that famous? Candy wasnt so sure. 


desire to work for the Stewarts. Bill, hav- 
ing investigated the references, had engaged 
her at once. Obviously, therefore, he had 
invented her. 

Candy got up restlessly, and went over 
to the window. Across the street, a tall, 
narrow gray house raised its dormer win- 
dows at her, like elegant eyebrows. A pale 
blue house blocked the end of the alley, 
flanked on one side by a lemon-yellow 
cottage and on the other by a violet one. 
Candy peered sidelong from behind the 
curtains at the wall of their own No. 5. 

“Bill!” she cried. ““You didn’t tell me it 
was pink !” 

“Didn't think of it,’”’ said Bill. 

Candy sighed. Men were mysterious: 
they settled down in new places without a 
backward glance of regret or a forward 
look of apprehension. They adjusted in- 
stantly and without a qualm—but then, of 
course, Bill thought Queenstown was a 
wonderful place; Bill had not been warned. 


She felt his arm warm around her 
shoulders. ‘““What’s the matter, sweet?” he 
asked gently. “Homesick?” 

Candy shook her head, hard. ‘“‘How 
could I be? You’re here, and David and 
Sarah. No, it’s just *” She stopped 
short. Be a good wife. Be brave, be serene— 
be quiet. 

*‘Just what?” Bill inquired. He peered 
into her face. ‘Come on, darling. There’s 
something on your mind.” 

**There’s nothing on my mind,” Candy 
asserted jauntily. “It’s as light as a feather.” 

“*T never said it wasn’t,”’ Bill assured her 
kindly. ‘‘I just said there was something on 
it. 1 know your symptoms. When you get 
to looking like an underfed orphan of 
twelve, I know you’re in trouble—hard 
trouble. Tell.” 

Well, all right, Candy thought, I’m not a 
good wife. “Cousin Rita,” she said. 

Bill looked startled. “‘She’s not coming 
to visit us?” CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 








**Well, you’re certainly out early,” she said. 
[t came to me then that it was the backboard 
that had got her out of bed at that hour— 


and not the new tennis pro. 
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WAS whacking a tennis ball up against 
the backboard down at the end court 
behind the club when the gate opened and 
the loveliest creature walked in! She had 
hair that glistened like spun gold where the 
sun caught it, and her eyes were green. Her 


nose was short and straight and her mouth 


full and red and all the skin you could see 
was an even tan, no pale spots and no 
sunburn. She was tall and slender with the 
kind of figure that joining the Foreign 
Legion wouldn’t make you forget. The 
white shorts and blue jersey she wore didn’t 
make it any more forgettable. 

So there I was standing with my mouth 
open and breathing hard and thinking that 
this was my lucky day. It was only eight 
o’clock in the morning and nobody at Glen 
Cove ever got down to the courts before 
ten. That meant I was going to have two 
hours of showing this girl what the game 


JON WHITCOMB 


of tennis was all about and over she came 
just as though she had known that I was 
going to be there all alone. I got to thinking 
I must look more like Tyrone Power than 
I ever dared hope I did. 

That feeling didn’t last long. She drew 
alongside with two Superwinner rackets 
under one arm and a can of new balls in 
her hand and she looked at me and. at the 
backboard and said wryly, “Well, you’re 
certainly out early.” It came to me then 
that it was the backboard that had got her 
out of bed at that hour and I decided that 
maybe I looked like Dave Gary and not 
Tyrone Power after all. But I hid my dis- 
appointment under an elaborate gesture of 
good will and said, “If ’min the way ——” 
and stepped aside as though I were cutting 
off my right arm for her. 

She shrugged a little as though it didn’t 
matter whether I cut it off or not, and 

























walked over to the bench to lay down the 
excess baggage. I watched her all the way, 
and I decided I wasn’t going to play second 
fiddle to any backboard, not Dave Gary. 
Even if I weren’t Mr. Power, I still had it 
over a board wall for looks. 

I followed her over to the bench and told 
her what my name was and that I was the 
club pro for the summer and maybe she’d 
like a few pointers. She didn’t take to the 
idea, exactly. She looked at the backboard 
and then the way her eyes went over me, 
you'd think I was a broken string in one 
of those Superwinners she carried. She 
shrugged again and said, “All right,” and 
made the words say there were twenty-six 
other things she’d rather do but she 
couldn’t take my backboard away from me 
without making some kind of concession. 

So we went out on the court and she got 
behind her base CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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In Philippines, Ike had his 
ad shaved for comfort— Mamie 
aw that he grew back what hair 
he could. Teen-age John was 
almost as tall as his father. 

| 1939, Lt. Col. Eisenhower was 
ordered back to Stateside duty 
at Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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FOR MAMI 


By ALDEN HATCH 


“She could have married anybody in Denver,” friends said 
back in 1916. when Miss Mamie Geneva Doud married a 
young Army lieutenant named Eisenhower. But pretty, pop- 
ular Mamie had considered all the hardships of Army life and 
decided that they just didn’t matter—as long as Ike was there 
to share them. Of course there were troubles and deep griefs, 
the loss of their first baby, Icky, from scariet fever. But there 
were happy times, too, as Mamie learned the knack of making 
a home wherever the Eisenhowers hung their hats: two rooms 
at Fort Sam; a Colonial house in Gettysburg; barracks at 
Fort Meade; the De Lesseps house, complete with bats and 
cockroaches, in Panama; an apartment in Washington. John 
was born during the Panama assignment. Through it all 
Mamie watched her husband work and study strategy and 
tactics with fixed devotion. Ike was not pleased when he was 
offered duty in Paris writing a guidebook to the battlefields of 
what was then called The World War. But Mamie had never 
been to Paris, ‘“‘and we may never have another chance’’; 
she’d never complained at any of the unpleasant duty to 
which she had followed. Ike, and he thought she deserved a 
break. So Paris it was. 


S would almost every woman in the world, from Terre 
Haute on the Wabash or Muzaffarabad in the Vale 

of Kashmir, Mamie thrilled to Paris. From the Gare St.- 
Lazare their cab, which Ike said he suspected of being a 
veteran of the taxi army that won the Battle of the Marne, 
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zigzagged through the squawking melee of traffic on the 
Grands Boulevards, and rocked on squealing tires into the 
Rue de la Paix. The names on the shops rang bells in 
Mamie’s brain as would a roster of battles in Ike’s: 
Worth, Pacquin, Reboux, Coty, Cartier. 

Around the Place Vendoéme they swept, on to the 
colonnaded Rue de Rivoli. Then across the Place de la 
Concorde, with the fountains playing and the old palaces 
warm in the amber evening sunshine. The Champs Ely- 
sées climbed between luxuriant horsechestnuts toward the 
splendid silhouette of the Arc de Triomphe against a 
golden sunset. It was so familiar, yet so wonderfully 
strange actually to be there, that Mamie felt as though 
she had walked through the frame into a lovely picture; 
emotion misted beauty in her eyes. 

The practical business of finding a place to live, where 
a small boy would have room to play, with a school not 
too far off, soon superseded romantic aestheticism. 
House hunting was easier for Mamie than for most new- 
comers, for when you are in the Army, there is no such 
thing as being a stranger in a strange land. The service is 
a small world that encompasses the globe, and there are 
always friends or friends of friends to welcome you and 
show you the ropes, no matter where you happen to go. 
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In Washington, Mamie, like thousands 
of other wives, waited and worried 

during World War II. She couldn’t tell 
even John secret news of his father. 

















ore campaign, 

again urged Mamie 
discard bangs. 

) opposed, had final word: 
hey re all right with me.” 
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e told her—too casually—“I'm going to 
indon—to stay.” “What post will you 
we?” His voice was awed. “I'm go- 
2 to command the whole shebang: 


9? 


The wives of Ike’s colleagues on the Battle Monuments 
Commission helped Mamie to find an ideal apartment on 
the Quai d’Auteuil, near where the Pont Mirabeau crosses 
the narrow Seine on three graceful arches. The building 
had a small grass court where John could play on the days 
when Mamie was too busy to take him to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. A few blocks away, near the Trocadéro, was the cele- 
brated McJeanette School where, in September, John 
started his scholastic career at the age of six. 

The apartment belonged to the Countess de Ville- 
franche, who had furnished it with Edwardian elegance: 
walls paneled in brocade; windows framed by satin 
draperies cinctured with ropes of twisted silk; exquisite 
Aubusson carpets covering the floors; crystal chandeliers 
depending from ornate ceilings; rooms crowded with gilt- 
and-brocade chairs, sofas and love seats; cabinets, 
escritoires and innumerable small, fragile tables laden 
with Sévres figurines, fans, bibelots and gewgaws. Though 
the multiplicity of objects defeated the eye, everything 
there was first-rate of its kind, and the whole did have the 
beauty of style which the best of any period produces. 

Seeing it, Mamie remembered the echoing empty cave 
into which she had moved at Fort Logan, and reflected 
that the distance between CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 





“4 good Army wife takes care of the little 
things—and stays out of the spotlight.” 
Mamie tried to remain in background during 

welcome to Ike in 1945, said—inaccurately— 
after Broadway parade, “Wonderful, but thank 
goodness, we'll never have to do that again!” 
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-» Black dress essential, big-collar fashion in silk linen, 
ey 


$49.95, by Ben Barrack. Straw bag by Josef, black 
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patent-leather sandals, coral and chalk-white beads. 
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WILHELA CUSHMAN 








[rain, plane or ship—destination, cities. The suit is crinkly cotton, 
$29.95 y 


by Vincent Draddy; linen and patent bags by Michel. 
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‘ewest travel coat of the year is wool jersey. 
spot on <¢ ‘ 


$39.95. In turquoise blue it is a bright 
any landscape, good with black. white and gray basics, makes a costume 
with a blending print. The 


alternoon print is silk paper taffeta, $39.95, 4 
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TO GO ANYWHERE 


»y “ 
] LUS alternates and extras, depending on where and how 


you are going. Everything is easy to care for, nonmussable, and nothing 
weighs anything to speak of! (Factually, the suitcase packed, shoes and all, 
weighs 1734 pounds.) The “‘must-haves” are basic for cities and for travel 


by air, sea or land. If you’re motoring and by-passing cities, replace suits 


and black dress with more casuals. By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


et 











Shirred cotton bathing suit with Silk-and-cotton travel suit, $22.95, 
a skirt that makes it a play dress, trimmed with piqué, by Leslie 
$16.90. Black patent-leather flats. Fay. Accent with white or red. 








White chiffon, perfect evening Gray flannel skirt, $25.00, by Joseph 
dress anywhere, $69.75, by Frank Picone, for cool-weather locale, 


Starr, lovely with turquoise coat. with assorted tops or sweaters. 








ay For country weekend or motoring vacation, this two-piece acetate jersey, 


e& 


$15.90, is a never-wrinkle delight by Melba Hobson, worn with a short sweater. 


EARRINGS BY F. RITTEMEYER 








mail for printed cotton by Greta 


ry, with braid-trimmed slippers. 
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he gingham bloomer bathing suit has a 
1ort tie-on skirt, $20.90, by Greta Plattry. 








Sophisticated baby dress in printed dimity 
with tiny Val-type lace, $14.95, by Johanna. 





Linenlike rayon shorts, cotton-jersey top. He 


friend in background wears pedal pushers 


"TEENS TO TWENTIES 
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Sun dress, fun dress in gay checked cotton 


with white fringe, $19.95, by Nornie Lanz. 


Cotton bib dress, $12.95, by Wini, with hat for town. 


Shirtwaist dress in rosebud chintz, $12.95, by Johanna. 


LOVE THE SOPHISTICATED 
BABY LOOK, CANDY-BOX 
SHIRT DRESSES, PARTY 
COTTONS. THEY LIKE THEIR 
COTTON SUITS IN PINK 

OR BLUE, KNOW HOW 

TO MAKE A GAY WARDROBE 
MAKE GREAT SENSE. 


By RUTH MARY PACKAR 











WILHELA CUSHMA! 


SUMMER SUIT OF CORDED COTTON... AND THIS IS THE WAY THEY WEAR IT... 


With a peppermint-striped cotton shirt, short gloves, a fish bag, sun-streaked hair and no hat. The young-and-easy look 


of the straight jacket and slim skirt is a forerunner of a big fall fashion. ("Teens to twenties catch on now.) Only $14.95. 



















Summer parties call for 
pretty dresses. The pink- 
and-white gingham “cover” 
dress has a princess line, 
button front and puff sleeves. 
Vogue Design No. 8356, 12 to 20. 
The “conversation piece” 
apron of organdy is appliquéd 
with tiny felt flowers and 
sequins. The blue-and-white- 
tissue gingham has a sweeping 
skirt, a simple bodice. 

No. 8351, 12 to 20. 

The apron, white organdy 
embroidered with red cherries. 
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Slim, cool suit in blue-and-white The most comfortable dress to work in: Ensemble combining gingham and 
checks, pleats in skirt back for easy easy shirtwaist that buttons down the pin-point pique. The slim sheath, 
walking, bias tabs on trim jacket. ° front in giant-sized pastel plaid. Vogue Design No. 8016, 12 to 20. Lined 
Vogue Design No. 8350, 12 to 20. Design No. 8325, 12 to 20. coat, Design No. 8373, 12 to 20. 


e | NX ‘ec H A \ / | S Most feminine summer housecoat: small 
pink checks trimmed with larger checks 
(get an extra 1% yards for collar, cuffs and 
sash). Design No. 8346, 12 to 20. 


Any time, Any place as 


GiNGHAM goes prettily to the office, to a party, or stays 
home. It makes the most feminine dance dress or the smart- 
est suit. Ginghams go into and come out of the tub like 
a hankie and always look as fresh and cool as lemonade. 
It’s fun to combine two sizes of gingham in one costume, 
or to match it with a plain color in an ensemble. Do the 
unexpected by choosing a large pastel plaid for a straight 
shirt dress, or by putting an enchanting organdy apron 
over a tiny-check princess dress. By NORA O’LEARY 


Pauern Editor of the Journal 


RICHARD AVEDON 





Be cool... look pretty in gingham 
with square neck, puff sleeves. The skirt 
length can be bought already embroidered with 


white braid. Design No. 8355, 12 to 20. 


HATS BY ELIZABETH MARKS, WHITE BAG BY MORRIS 
MOSKOWITZ, YELLOW KID BAG BY EMILY WILKENS 


Other Views, Sizes and Prices om Page 107 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosin; 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; o1 
in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. Some prices slightly higher in Can 
ada. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) These patterns will be sent third-class mail. I 
you desire shipment first-class mail, please include Se additional for each pattern ordered 
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HOW TO BE MARRIAG 


Part IV of the JOURNAL series describing the Marriage Readiness Course concludes 


the story of Marcia Carter, who came to the American Institute of Family Relations 


Marcia Carter, a schoolteacher, twenty-nine 
and unmarried, left the family home in the 
Midwest to seek a life of her own in Califor- 
nia, but found herself still unable to marry. 
In a Marriage Readiness Course, she began 
to uncover her problems: hostile attitudes to 
men, a fear of emotion, a desire to lose her- 
self in crowds, a belief formed in childhood 
that she could not be a desirable wife, and 
overcriticalness protecting her from any man 
who appeared as a potential mate. While en- 
gaged in being a good sport and a pal to men, 
she recently met Dick, who appears to love 
her. In emotional panic, Marcia has hur- 
riedly left the scene to go home to visit. But 
she takes with her many of the new insights 
she has gained in counseling. 


NE of the first questions my father 
asked when I came home was 


“Well, has Hollywood turned you 
into one of those glamour girls yet?” He 
never looked very closely to see whether I 
had bleached my eyelashes platinum. He 
knew me pretty well. But it seemed strange 
to me that my parents actually did not real- 


I couldn’t resist asking, 


ize that the Western environment in which 
| had lived had indeed left its mark. 

That night, back in my own room, I 
dropped down on the edge of the wide bed 
with a flood of emotion. Our black-and- 
tan cocker spaniel shimmied in with her 
lopsided trot and sprang up, tail wagging, 
while I stroked her silky throat. 

Yes, California had-influenced me. Un- 
obtrusively, because none of my family 
seemed to recognize any difference. I stud- 
ied the furniture in my former domain— 
furniture I had selected myself, arranged 
and painted. Even my taste was now 
changed—I think it was simpler, actually. 
I believe Hollywood, in its paradoxical 
way, had turned my mind. When you’re 
surrounded by strawberry, chartreuse and 
hot-tomato-painted stucco buildings, 
frankfurter-shaped drive-ins, low-slung for- 
eign roadsters carrying plaid-jacketed men 
all wearing plaid berets, and women all 
groomed to resemble a reigning star, you’re 
faced with an alternative—either to fall in 
line or find your own values. Even my 


bedroom seemed gaudy now with its garish 
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self-imprisoned and lonely, and left emotion 


yellows and too dark browns. It dawned 
on me that formerly I’d been trying too 
hard at outward effects. 

I had somehow grown up since then, 
in an inner way. Exactly when, or how, 
I don’t know. But I began to feel 
strangely at peace. I knew, now, that I 
could never return home to take up where 
I had left off. But there was a new discov- 
ery: that I could carry the best of my old 
life back to the new, and combine the best 
of the two. 

| found the best in so many unexpected 
places. In family songfests around the old 
piano, drives in the family car, my broth- 
ers and their wives and children all on hand 
for a big dinner at home, the hearty laugh- 
ter of my smallest nephew, newly pow- 
dered and diapered and chortling about 
life. I found it in the intimate smiles my 
parents exchanged with each other, and in 
the sight of my mother’s work-marked 
hands and wedding band worn thin in 
back. I even found it in kitchen cupboards 
filled with old familiar brands and old fa- 
miliar smells, bringing back a rush of family 


MARY MORRIS——RALPH STEINER 
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“What would you have done if I hadn’t written?’ 
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recollections. I asked myself, Wouldn't yo 

like to build a life that’s permanent and cole 
and good ? And 1 knew the answer. I wrote 
a note to Dick that night, just a brief one, 
saying I’d be back soon. 

When I returned to California, Dick was 
at the station to meet me, pulled me into 
his arms with a tremendous hug, and w 
both began to laugh outrageously for n 
good reason. Dick took my arm. “I misse 
you—come along,” and together we wen 
to our favorite restaurant to talk an 
relax and catch up on news. ; 

During a silence that fell between us, 
couldn’t resist asking, ““What would yo 
have done if I hadn’t written?” 

“Why,” he replied, “I decided if you di 
write, it meant you cared something fo 
me. And if you didn’t, I was going to thin 
of other ways to make you care.’ 

I loved that. That he wasn’t going to giv 
up. That he wasn’t a man to be defeated, 
but one who’d move on to another ap- 
proach to bring me around. Do all women 
get misty and feminine-feeling when a man 
talks that way? I did. I still do. 

I had quite a bit to tell Mrs. Wilson 
when I went to my next counseling session. 
I think she only had to look at my face to 
know something was different, something 
was solved. With a greeting of “Welcome 
home!” her smile matched mine. There’ 
was so much to talk about that day. 

Then my life began sweeping rapidly to 
a climax. I had decided at home that when 
I had children, I’d raise them with all the 
wonderful steadfast virtues my parents had 
given me, and with some additions of my 
own. When school began that week, and 
the children trooped in, I was ready to try 
out some of my new lessons. Johnny had 
never read very distinctly. I suggested, 
“You have such a nice reading voice, 
Johnny, let’s let everybody in the whole 
room hear it!”” He grinned and raised his| 
voice bravely for the first time, and I) 
thought exultantly, Jt works. If you dont 
let anyone feel he’s falling short or failing, 
if you compliment and encourage, he'll have) 
the confidence and trust he needs so much. 
Later, I turned to a little girl in class no 
one liked, one who pushed others around, 
generally shouted, “I want to be first,” and 
was especially perverse when her mother 
visited. I’m going to love that girl, 1 re- 
solved, and let her know it. Perhaps no one 
had tried before; week by week, met with 
patience and gentleness, her fierceness sub- 
sided and she began to blossom in a way) 
I’ll never forget. Somewhere along the way) 
reassurance had come to me that I could 
raise a family of my own. 

Mrs. Wilson listened to all the new ideas| 
that filled me; my heart was in my life once’ 
again. I was past a turning point, never) 
again to stumble through so much fear or 
be shackled by so many self-doubts. 

Dick phoned: “‘Let’s plan a fling next 
Wednesday. Will you have dinner with me | 
in the Paduah Hills and see the Mexican) 











7 | players at the theater there?” He added, 
“We'll make it a very special time!” 

Paduah Hills is nestled in gentle hilly 
country near San Bernardino, and is reached 
by way of winding black-top roads through 
beautiful terrain. It took us some time to 
reach it from Los Angeles, and during our 
drive I learned much. much more about 
Dick. I discovered he loved good music, 
homemade bread, tweed suits and history 
books. He told me about himself, his plans 
for the future. Sometime he’d like to go 
back to Wyoming to work and to follow 
up his interest in all the folklore of his 
land—explore it, maybe write about it. I 
learned about his grandfather and his fa- 
ther, and the lives they led in Dick’s coun- 
try—rough, windy country, whipped by 
the elements, still untamed, still echoing 
with brave legends of the past. Dick had a 
pioneering spirit himself, and I sensed he 
ionged for the land he knew, which offered 
not a life of steady sunshine and easy 
money, but daily hurdles faced by people 
who understood and helped one another. 
Dick, 1 thought, J like the way you think, 
and I like your motivations. 

Almost too soon we arrived at the Paduah 
Hills theater. It was a strange little com- 
munity. The theater and dining room were 
located in the center of a green, wood- 
covered area. Outlying buildings, housing 
small Mexican gift shops, surrounded the 
main auditorium. We had an hour until 
dinner to roam through the shops. Dick 
wanted to buy me a souvenir, and I chose 
a squat, heavy amber glass, perfect for 
holding a wide candle at future dinner par- 
ties. Our dinner that night was served by a 
score of Mexican actors in costume. Be- 
tween courses they grouped together at one 
end of the dining room to sing their native 
songs, dance their dances, and play with 
wild enthusiasm on their off-beat instru- 
ments. 

Afterward there was time to wait until 
the curtain. Our footsteps took us to a 
bench overlooking a twilight-shadowed val- 
ley. It was nearly seven o’clock. We sat in 
silence and watched the fading sun strike 
the trees across the valley, briefly lighting 
up their foliage. 

Then it came, as I must have known it 
would come on this particular night— 
Dick’s proposal of marriage. 

Magazine heroines always seem to have 
a reply ready to give a man at such a time. 
1 once thought it would be a good idea to 
memorize a few of them. I hesitated: Do 
you know me well enough? Do I know you 
well enough ? But I had no words. 

Then the louvers of my mind, which had 
been opening slowly and hesitantly, swung 
fully open, and in came shining a life- 
time’s store of the knowledge a girl calls 
on at such a moment: everything her 
mother has taught her, everything learned 
through her own experience, everything 
she feels intuitively pours through, to an- 
swer her question as to whether she’s with 


The JOURNAL has here presented for the first time the story 
of a young woman who, finding herself unable to marry, was 
helped by a Marriage Readiness Course to see her personality 
barriers and surmount them. Marcia Carter (her true iden- 
tity is concealed) is typical of many troubled young women 
who have achieved the ability to love and be loved, with help 
of the American Institute of Family Relations. All Institute 
work is nonprofit, conducted by qualified counselors whose aid 
is offered as a public service for a minimum fee of $5 a session 
to those living in the area where it is located. With the hope 
that other family services will find it increasingly possible to 
offer such needed counseling in their own communities, the 
Institute has agreed to make public the present account of 
one of its candidates for marriage. The JOURNAL will present 
additional true stories in the near future of young women 
who have learned how to be marriageable. 


the right man: ‘‘Oh yes, Dick—yes!”’ Yes is 
all anyone has to say, isn’t it? 

The Paduah Mexican players gave a fine, 
somewhat incomprehensible drama _ that 
night. Our not understanding Spanish, and 
not caring whether we did or not, might 
have dismayed a sensitive actor had he 
guessed. But in fine fettle, the players sang 
and clapped and shrieked and danced 
across the stage with a great display of 
color and music. Dick and I held hands in 
the darkened theater, constructing a drama 
far removed from the untranslatable plot 
unfolding across the footlights. 

The very next day we went ring shopping 
together, an experience I had dreamed of 
many times before, and one I wouldn’t ever 
want to. miss. The following day, after 
school, I bought a wedding dress, one that 
fitted perfectly without alteration, of white 
satin, with a veil that promised to float the 
way I was floating these days, with no 
thought of gravity! 

Dick called up late Friday night to an- 
nounce, “‘I’m coming over to have break- 
fast with you tomorrow morning at seven.” 
I was so pleased that he wanted to see me 
that much. He had to get up terribly early, 
but he did arrive at seven. That delighted 
me—we had the whole Saturday free, and 
we could have eaten at nine just as well, 
but he wanted us to spend the day together, 
and when he wants something he just plans 
it. We were off on our shopping trip. Dick 
explained, “I want you along with me 
when I buy a tie for the wedding, and I 
want some shoes. I want your opinion.” I 
thought it would be interesting to see what 
a man chooses and what he likes. We 
looked at ties, and I didn’t voice my ideas 
unless he asked, because I didn’t want to 
be aggressive. He vetoed a plain blue tie the 
salesman showed him, and finally found a 
deep red, almost a dubonnet. I knew right 
away he wanted it, because he held it up 
jubilantly and said, “What do you think 
of that?’ It was fine, although I would 
have chosen the blue, but I answered, “‘It’s 
handsome.”’ He bought it, along with a 
pair of shoes he wanted, and as we left 
the store he said to me in a pleased way, 
“I like a girl who has opinions!”’ It amused 
me because I was... . just there. That’s the 
way I want it to be. 

The day my engagement was announced 
among my friends in the church group, I 
felt a fleeting sense of sorrow. I wouldn't 
be seeing them so often when we moved to 
Dick’s town nearby. And we /ad had fun 
together. I felt sentimental about saying 
good-by, but mostly I wanted intensely for 
every one of them the same incredible hap- 
piness I had found. 

Dick found an apartment for us, and we 
mapped out ideas and began shopping 
for furniture. A scurry for flax weave to 
cover the lounge, theatrical gauze for the 
picture window, provincial print for the 
sofa. When it came to a bed, we faltered. 
Twin beds were definitely out (although 


the saleslady said with great authority. 
“We're using more and more these days!”’), 
I’ve never slept too well in a double bed 
with another person. I can’t double up my 
knees without clobbering a roommate in 
the spine, so I try to sleep stiff and straight. 
But would Dick be comfortable? Hesi- 
tantly, I suggested a king-size bed, six feet 
wide, seven feet long, because I had seen 
One in someone’s house and had never been 
able to erase the picture of such vast com- 
fort from my mind. And Dick liked the 
idea. 

We unbent in our idea of paying cash 
for everything, and decided to buy on 
credit. Dick jokingly remarked that it 
would cost us about seventy-five cents a 
night for a year or more, and we upheld 
with mock solemnity the idea that we 
should drop three shining quarters into a 
bank next to the bed each night before 
crawling in. Expensive or not, we bought it. 

Our wedding day was sunny, soft. prob- 
ably the most beautiful which had ever 
been seen in our golden state! Neither my 
family nor Dick’s could attend the wed- 
ding. The travel expense involved would be 
heavy, and we had all agreed it would be 
better that they visit later, when they could 
have a long stay and all of us get better 
acquainted. 

We had a simple morning ceremony in 
the church I had belonged to, in the 
chapel, with lilies and candles on the altar, 
with Dick’s best man shepherding us solic- 
itously, my roommate radiant as maid of 
honor, and about fifty friends all gathered 
to be with us on our happiest day. How 
can I summarize all I felt as I looked at 
Dick and his eyes met mine, while the min- 
ister intoned in the background and we 
exchanged our vows and promises for eter- 
nity in voices that sounded like no voices I 
had ever heard before? Our sense of time 
was lost; in a second it was over. We were 
man and wife. We both felt shaky as we 
turned to leave the altar. I wanted to cry, 
and at the same time laugh or even begin 
to dance with all the joy of being alive and 
being with Dick—but church was no place 
for that! So we tried to compose our faces 
solemnly, but our beaming broke through, 
and pews of friends, blurred in our vision 
by all the excitement, smiled back as we 
passed. 

After the ceremony, we held a small re- 
ception at church, with grape-juice punch 
and a huge wedding cake. Still later, when 
we were re-dressed in our going-away 
clothes, there were final flurries of waving, 
embracing and shouted farewells as we left 
our wedding party and sped away together 
in Dick’s car. Our long search for each 
other had ended. From now on we would 
always be two, traveling to the same goals, 
never to be lost or parted. The words of my 
counselor came back to me: *‘Remember, 
marriage isn’t a destination, but a jour- 
ney.’ And she added, when I saw her last, 
**Bon voyage!” 
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ABOUT MARCH: 


SANDY ROTH 


There was a new 
provocative look in 
Marcia’s eye when she 
came to see me after 
her return to Califor- 
nia and her reunion 
with Dick. So I wasn’t 
totally unprepared for 
the news of her en- 
gagement! 

Marcia did learn a 
great deal by going 
home again. She ob- 
served well without the haze of child- 
hood emotion to cloud her vision. The 
always deep bond between her father 
and mother was strong and reassur- 
ing, her brothers and their families 
more readily understood than envied, 
and the familiar routine of life at 
home clearer in both its good and bad 
aspects. With grandchildren in the 
house, Marcia could see unnecessary 
discipline enforced, and enjoyment 
discouraged; at the dinner table, she 
could understand rebellion among 
children who were eating normally 
being overurged to eat as a duty. Her 
brother, on the other hand, deciding 
his children would be raised less rig- 
idly, went CONTINUED ON PAGE 119 





Mary H. Wilson 


IF UNMARRIED, 
ASK YOURSELF... 


Do you ignore a man who 
tries to strike up a 
conversation with you 

ina dining car or at a lecture? 


You can afford to be discriminat- 
ing, but you certainly can’t afford to 
be churlish, or so fearful of yourself 
that you are unable to meet a stranger 
on terms of equality. Lectures, con- 
certs are especially good places for 
meeting people with whom you'll 
have something in common. A group 
of young men, asked where they 
thought it easiest to meet young 
women, replied, ““The public library,” 
because the surroundings are respect- 
able, and they could very naturally 
ask a girl a question about books. 


Do you enjoy being active 
in women’s clubs? 


If so, get out. Leave them to the 
married women, and look for other 
groups that include both sexes. Even 
inasmallcommunity, there are groups 
with a high percentage of young men— 
maybe the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce—that can use your support. In 
large cities there are clubs covering 
every possible interest. Don’t over- 
look dancing groups. 


Do you refuse a date by telling 
yourself, “I can't imagine 
marrying a man like him?** 


You are not going to marry all the 
men you date, and they are not going 
to marry you. You can learn about 
men—and about yourself—from ey- 
ery one of them, and probably that 
kind of knowledge is what you most 
need. Don’t let any man monopolize 
your time unless there is good reason 
to do so. Don’t take anything for 
granted. Don’t go steady with a man 
and turn down all other invitaticns 
just because you assume he is going to 
marry you. Many a girl gets caught in 
this trap. Of course you never want to 
give the impression you are two-timing 
a friend, but if he is serious it won’t 
do any harm to have him see that 
other men also find you attractive! 












MAIN COURSE: 


Boneless Stuffed Chicken 
Rice-and-Bacon Pilaf Buttered Asparagus 
Toasted French Bread 
Cranberry Sauce 


APPETIZER COURSE: 


Sliced Stuffed Rolls 
Cream-Cheese-and-Smoked-Salmon Sandwiches 
Raw Vegetables with Curried-Cheese Dip 





CANNOT sing much now. I can write lyrics, as you 
know. And some of them have been set to music) 
with tunes and accompaniments, even grace notes siftec 
in as sparingly as cayenne in a ragout (stew, to you). But 
they—in fact, most songs—are as untuned to my voicé 
(?) as the notes of a thrush at evening. To be frank, | 
cannot sing. Not any more. I am not even a bathroom 
warbler. Nor a hummer, except in the lower bracket! 
Our title was not chosen because I ama singer. This 





Tomato-Juice Cocktail 













































song tells a story. But you have to read and listen be- 
tween the lines to get its meaning. And we’re not going 
to be too literal about it either. The gist of it is an invita- 
tion to “Come on over, it’ll be worth your while.” In this# 












story you're invited to three houses to eat, not just one— 






what’s better known as a progressive dinner, but wef 






wanted to be more original about what we called it.f 
This is the month when the rare days are supposed to 









show up, so garden or patio or porch is as desirable for your 

irst stop as a twig on which to hang a brief moment is to 
‘(he nest-bound hummingbird. 

Opening stanza. Ice-cold tomato juice refreshes the 
thirsty guests and reminds them of the mystical love apples 

“hat grew and ripened in their own shade and took from the 

bun the rich color where the fruit turned its face heavenward, 
\)n those ancient Grecian gardens. With the juice you'll want 

in hors-d’oeuvre tray that will make the conversation 
‘num—about the toothsome morsels themselves, of course. 


Sliced Stuffed Rolls 

/Cut the rind from 4 pound liverwurst, )4 pound salami and 
| 4 pound Swiss cheese. Put through the food grinder with 1 
medium-sized onion and 4 shelled hard-cooked eggs, using 


the coarse blade. And sans CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 


STUART-FOWLER 


DESSERT: 
Rainbow Ice-Cream-and-Fruit Compol 
Coconut Meringues 


Coffee 


MENU PLANNED FOR EIGHT 


itty 
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Vy wife has grown cynical about my Cana- 
dian fishing trips. 

“Your fish from Canada cost more than 
Russian beluga caviar,” she argues, “and I can 
get better at the fish market for sixty-five cents 
a pound!” 


As if fish were the goal! 


What a shock when I inquired about a 
rear tire carrier outside, so we’d have more 
luggage space inside for our vacation trip. 
They asked $300, or half the price of the 
first car my dad ever bought. 


Our town’s solid citizens who make the 
pilgrimage to the Mayo Clinic come home al- 
most speechless with admiration. 

“The place convinces you,” one of em 
said his first day back at the club, “that man 
is civilizable!”’ 


Next to people who like to talk about sex 
constantly, ’'m irked by those who try to 
shush any mention of it. “‘If you ignore 
sex,’ they seem to think, “‘maybe it'll go 
away.” 


! can always fall back on the unfair argu- 
ment, when I encounter my family’s normal 
reluctance to help me with the chores, that 
it’s a smart child that keeps its meal ticket 
alive and healthy. 


Junior hints the big hurdle at college is 
to learn all he should have been taught in 
grade and high school. “‘That’s why so 
many collegians,’’ he teils me, 
“bounce back from English as if it 
were a foreign lingo.”’ 


Our club’s most vocal isolationist 
made a nice point at lunch. “It’s more 
important to you,” he told our Round 
Table, “to wipe your specs off clean five 
or six times a day than anything Tito 
and his Yugoslavs do all week.” 


By this time our youngest seems to 
know every place his mom hides the 
sweets, and there’s a sort of gentle- 
man’s agreement between them that 
he replace them there, and that she 
refrain from figuring out any new 
hiding places. 


My neighbor in the hundred-foot 
ranch house asserts himself forcefully 
when his wife tries to “manage” him 
publicly. But he always apologizes: ‘‘A 
man owes it to his wife,” he signs off gently, 
“to save her from henpecking him.” 


Six chums my Dream Girl lunches with 
have a printed sign each holds aloft when 
she wants to talk: “It’s my turn now!” 
This assures her only two or three others 


will talk at the same time. 


Vy neighbor in the modernized eight-room 
stable is back from a motor trip to visit his 
daughter in Maine. a passionate convert. to 
divided four-lane highways. “But our state is 
so sluggish,” he says, “that we'll need eight 
lanes before we get four-laners.”” . 


PEARSON 


Our luncheon table’s terrible-tempered 
business exec now thinks modern hand- 
writing has gone to pot. 

“Tt’s an insult to send a man an illegible 
scrawl!’ he snorts, signing his luncheon 
check with an illegible scrawl. 


When I begin to suspect women are more 
repetitious than men, all I need to straighten 
me outis to listen toa man making a luncheon 
date with another man and hear ’em each 
repeat four or five times, “Twelve-thirty at 
the hotel!” 


As a boy my ambition was to become 
a big-league outfielder, a life of excite- 
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by Harlan filler 





‘Any time you’re tired just say so.” 


ment. Nowadays I like baseball partly be- 
cause it’s soothing as a nap, except in the 
one big inning; a tennis tourney at Forest 
Hills I find more thrilling. 


One of our town’s successful lawyers denies 
he’s sent his son to Exeter Academy instead of 
our local high school because he wants to put 
on any dog. 

“No, sir!” he argues. “I merely want him to 
learn to read and spell,” 


My oil-station attendant thinks if Texas 
carries out its threat to let the United 


States secede, they can elect Joe McCarthy 


president of the Republic of Texas and 
claim oil rights clear to China and Cape 
Town. 


At spring’s first country-club dance I no- 
ticed the eighteen-year-old boy next door 
resplendent in his first white summer dinner 
jacket. ... But through his evening shirt you 
could see in red letters “Camp Owanka,” 
souvenir of his last six summers in a boys’ 
camp on a lake up north. 


Our neighborhood’s amateur psychia- 
trist thinks some people who’re merely 
unhappy suspect they’re slightly batty. 

“Nothing of the sort!”’ he says cheerily. 
“If theyll take their melancholy off like a 
pair of sunglasses indoors they’ll find it 
isn’t really so dark!”’ 


Our town’s most gilded society figures, the 
most pursued guests, seem to be the same ones 
who enjoy staying home on Saturday evening 
twice as much as any other night of the week. 


Those three sisters-in-law at the cottage 
across the lake from ours are sharing it 
again one month apiece, for the seven- 
teenth year. Each is convinced the other 
two never lift a finger to tidy or furbish it, 
which gives each a quaint sort of pleasure. 


Our youngest informs me casually that his 
affections have been entrapped by both Ethel 
Barrymore and Debbie Reynolds. At thirteen 
wild horses couldn't have dragged from me such 

a confession, even if their pictures were 
under my mattress. 


“My husband,” reports Betty 
Comfort, pretending to relax in a 
hypocritical hammock, “‘has tried in 
vain for three months to memorize a 
sonnet by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
over his shaving mirror. But by the 

Fourth of July, without even trying, 
he knew the line-up of every big- 
league team by heart, including 
Milwaukee.”’ 


My lifelong policy of arriving forty- 
five minutes late at cocktail parties irks 
my consort so that she'll hardly speak 
to me on the way toa party. ... Then it 
startles me when, the minute we con- 
front our hosts, she murmurs something 
dazzlingly blithe and even affectionate. 


... When our youngest brings a cup of tea to 
my den, and I drink it or else, 

. . . And my red-haired daughter kisses me 
high on the temple, and I poignantly recall my 
red hair once grew thick there, 

. . Or Junior explains in three short sen- 
tences a chunk of science that’s baffled me for 
ten years, 

... And my wife contrives a $3 corsage for a 
Junior-high graduation party from 30 cents’ 
worth of blooms in her garden, 


.. +» Then I lift my glass to marriage, and 
mourn the folly of bachelors, as feckless as the 
leopard found high on Kilimanjaro’s snows. 
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TE: “limagined myself as hospitable and gracious. 


a With our place the way it is, I’m ashamed to let anybody in the door.’’ 


sc 
Si- 
_ 


= We do need stuff in our house. But I’ve got to the stage 


where I won't give Ina money when I have it. She is not to be satisfied.”” 


One sometimes hears the statement that financial difficulties 
break up more marriages than any other one factor. 
eee bol SS This is entirely untrue. It is the underlying faults of 
personality that break up the marriage, as they almost did 
in the family here described. Financial difficulties 

are usually merely one of the symptoms of failure to 
Ft meet problems in an adult manner. But almost 
z every couple would profit by better planning of the budget, 
at the beginning of marriage and forever after. This is one 
of the points to which the counselors of the American 

, Institute of Family Relations regularly call attention. 
~~ se ; During the past 24 years these counselors have helped more 
5 , than 20,000 couples to turn their marriages from failure 

ee A to success. In 80 per cent of all cases that come to us, 
we are able to show the husband and wife how to solve their 
problems, even when these seem at the outset to be 

almost insoluble. The counselor in this case 

was Louis J. King. —PAUL POPENOE, Sc.D., Director 





SANFORD H. ROTH 


Ina tells her side: 


“When I can’t have the things other wives 
have I go crazy,” said beautiful, twenty-three- 
year-old Ina. Her red hair fell shoulder length, 
shadowing her face. Tinted sunglasses hid her 
eyes. “According to Nick, I’m too materialistic. 
My husband is a physician with a brilliant 
mind—Nick has twice my brains and educa- 
tion—and sometimes I believe he is right. But I 
can’t help the way I am. 

“Almost from the beginning—Nick and I 
were married in Detroit three years ago—we’ve 
had trouble over money. No, we don’t budget. 
I don’t know the amount of Nick’s income. He 
keeps his financial affairs strictly to himself. He 
is naturally close-mouthed, and, of course, a 
doctor’s earnings vary. All through our court- 
ship and in our first few months together, Nick 
seemed to be generous and understanding. The 
honeymoon soon ended. The truth is Nick dis- 
likes to buy anything. Whatever we need he au- 
tomatically decides we can’t afford, and an ar- 
gument starts that may last weeks. 

“During those weeks, I forget Nick’s good 
qualities. He has many. Actually, I should be 
grateful to him for marrying me. I was a widow 
when we met—my first husband was killed in 
Korea—and I had a two-year-old daughter. 
Nick is as patient with my little girl as with our 
baby boy. I get impatient with both youngsters, 
particularly with Susie. 

“TI don’t consider myself a good sort of per- 
son at all,’ Ina told the counselor. “I’m not ef- 
ficient or well organized. I enjoy cooking, espe- 
cially turning out fancy hors d’oeuvres and 
such, but it takes me forever to put together a 
meal. Somehow, I don’t get started in time. I’m 
restless and moody and I gloom around a lot. 
When I’m alone with the children after dark, I 
become frightened. Terribly frightened. 

**The other night Nick was out on a late call, 
and suddenly I woke. | thought I heard the 
sounds of a burglar, walking in the kitchen. For 
a while I lay rigid, listening, and then | forced 
myself to jump up and rush to the kitchen. | 
flashed on the light. There was nobody there. 
The noises kept on. It was the ticking of the 
kitchen clock. By the time Nick got back I was 


Dr. Paul Popenoe 


hysterical and begging for a new clock—a silent 
electric clock—and he was really disgusted. Fre- 
quently I myself think I’m a little wacky. 

“In company I’m stupid, tongue-tied and 
self-conscious. Unless I feel well dressed, as well 
dressed and pretty as the other girls, a wave of 
cold embarrassment sweeps over me. I clutch 
for Nick’s hand and fight my desire to run 
away. Afterward, senselessly, I often get angry 
at him. I would like to be poised and gay and 
sweet-tempered. Nick’s criticisms only seem to 
make me worse. 

‘Some of his criticisms are unjust,’ she went 
on. “Unreasonable. Surely it isn’t wrong for a 
wife to want a pleasant home. Back in Detroit 
we lived in dreary apartments. For the past 
eight months here in California, we have 
camped out like gypsies in an almost empty 
house. Nick has no interest in acquiring furni- 
ture or making improvements. Our place is a 
ranch-type rambler—it’s the first real house 
either one of us has ever lived in—and I wish 
we'd had the sense to choose a split-level model. 
The people across the street have a split-level 
house and it’s much nicer. I haven’t met the 
people yet, but they must have lovely furnish- 
ings. Yesterday I saw a spinet piano arrive. 
They’ve finished their landscaping. Five months 
ago, a truckload of flowering shrubs was deliv- 
ered. The garden across the street is now a 
beauty spot. In the evenings I watch the woman 
and her husband working together and they 
seem so happy and content. How I envy them! 

“To date, Nick and I have planted three 
spindly little trees and one of them has aiready 
given up the ghost. Our garden is minus shrubs, 
minus flowers. Inside, we are minus practically 
everything. Our living-dining area, which is 
huge, is about as cozy as an iceberg. It’s fur- 
nished with a sofa, an easy chair that seems to 
float in space a mile away, and my Swedish- 
modern dresser that belongs in the master bed- 
room. The dresser is the one good piece we own. 

“There is nothing in our den except a tele- 
vision set, a table-model sewing machine I #vas 
talked into buying—I can’t sew—and three 
wrought-iron chairs originally intended for the 
patio. Our patio is entirely bare. In the room 
Susie shares with CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 


““She spends money set aside for a dining table on a hat 
and dresses to wear to parties. We don’t go to parties.” 
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A June bride of 1868. 
Her bridal gown and trousseau 
dresses are all handmade of silk. 


CK A Pee 


I From an old cookbook: “Don’t indulge your family 
with iced foods or drinks in hot weather. These may 
suit you for the moment, but eschew them as you would 
any deleterious condiments. See that your servants com- 
ply with this advice also.” By George, the old girl 
belonged to the Order of Martyrs. 


2 Summertime is salad time—and here’s one for slim- 
mers: Add to cottage cheese plenty of chopped cucumber 
and minced parsley. Serve on canned pineapple slices— 
without dressing. 


3B Atan outdoor barbecue, maybe, tomato-cheese toasted 
garlic bread is a natural. Start with a long loaf of French 
bread. Cut it into 1” slices. Melt 44 cup butter or 
margarine, add 1 clove garlic, and allow to stand for a 
few minutes, to bring out the good garlic flavor. Then 
ditch the garlic. Now melt 1 cup diced sharp cheese with 
’% cup tomato juice and 1 tablespoon minced onion, 
stirring constantly. 


4 Brush the slices of bread with the garlic butter, then 
spread with the cheese mixture. Arrange on a baking 
sheet and bake 15 minutes in a moderate—350° F.— 
oven. Serve hot, of course. 


«> For summer fruit salads, an easy and delicious dress- 
ing is made like this: Mix together gently 1 pint thick 
commercial sour cream and one 6-ounce can frozen 
lemonade concentrate. Salt and pepper to taste. 


@ Few luxuries are more highly esteemed than rasp- 
berry jam. Rich pastry, baked in small tart pans or 


larger turnover triangles, filled with the jam in either _ 


case, and topped with whipped cream, is food for the 
gods, where figures don’t matter. 


7 Small hot buttered biscuits spread with eream cheese 
and then with the raspberry jam are better than what- 
ever Jack Sprat and his wife did away with. I'll bet on 
that. The subject is dropped. 


#8 Thoughts on summer soup: You all know about 
vichyssoise. It has become a classic. You’d hardly be- 
lieve that the lowly potato could rise to be the heart and 
soul of this superb soup. The chicken stock and leeks 
are quite a help, of course. Served hot or cold—but it 
is best chilled. Don’t forget the minced chives on top. 
They are as important as the crocheted doily under 
Aunt Mehitabel’s parlor lamp. 


9 And you know that vichyssoise comes perfect in cans. 
Add a generous helping of cream before serving. Then 
there is cream of almond. That “lass with the delicate 
air’ had nothing on this. And cream of avocado—over 
which you cast some nutmeg, if wisdom is vouchsafed 
you in your generation. And spurning croutons, you 
decorate it with chopped walnuts. I could go on and 


on with this cold summer-soup theme. Now I close 
the lid. 


10 Oh, well, if you insist, and since parties and pre- 
wedding goings-on are part of June activities, I'll tack 
on a few, a very few, new ideas for hors d’oeuvres 
with which I’ve recently been regaled at somewhat fes- 
tive affairs. 


IE Have ready some pastry dough cut into finger strips. 
Brush the strips with a good cocktail sauce or prepared 
mustard. Drain small canned franks. Wrap a pastry 
strip around each frank. Bake in a hot oven until pastry 
is lightly browned. Serve hot with toothpicks. 


32 And another: Cut fresh bread into very thin slices, 
spread with butter or margarine, remove crusts. Wrap 
each slice around a drained sardine, roll up firmly and 
pin with a toothpick. Brown in a hot oven, or sauté in 
a little butter or margarine in the chafing dish. Replace 
the toothpicks. 

133 This is a two-decker. Those who like avocados in 
various ways will profit by trying this. Lower deck, well- 
chilled avocados cut in half. Upper deck a hot dressing. 
I mean it. Not getting cart before horse. Read on. 


1A. Mix well 4 tablespoons melted butter or margarine, 
2 tablespoons water, 4 tablespoons tomato catchup, 2 
tablespoons each of vinegar, sugar and Worcestershire, 
and '% teaspoon salt. Mix well, heat, and serve, as I 
hinted, ot. On the chilled avocado. 


1% Tea-table titbits are forever being advertised for. 
One is so good and so popular in a certain set that I 
pass it on. Make a receipt of baking-powder biscuits— 
and make them miniatures. Bake, split and butter them. 
Put them together again with orange or ginger marma- 
lade mixed with chopped walnuts. 


1G Desserts that may be put into the patient waiting 
refrigerator are as welcome as Cousin Amy’s birthday 
check. One such is a molded ginger ale-and-lemon jelly 
in which cut-up canned pears are disporting. Serve with 
whipped cream tinted pale pink and perfumed with 
almond. Or have the cream beaten with honey. 


IZ Lobsters, as small as can be had, boiled, chilled, 
split, cracked and made accessible to fork and pick, 
served with potato chips or French-fried julienne pota- 
toes, are a top-drawer luncheon choice. The mayonnaise 
should be tinted pale green, like a new leaf, or a delicate 
rose like the inside of a tropical shell. 


41% When you regale your family or guests with cold 
lobster, don’t, I beg you, take out the roe, the red 
“coral” or the green liver called the tomalley. They are 
too delicious to cover up. 

1) One cool drink doesn’t make a summer, but what 
is summer without iced tea? You tell me. Along with the 
ice cubes and the slice of lemon should go the fragrance 
and flavor of mint. Now you may mint your tea without 
benefit of the mint bed in the back garden. The secret is 
fresh mint flavor in a bottle. Just add a drop or two to 
iced tea or leomonade—or where else would you use mint? 
2@ And here’s a “‘soda” for very small fry: Mix 1 cup 
orange juice (fresh, frozen or canned) with 2 scoops 
vanilla ice cream. Beat with a rotary beater or give it a 
whirl in your electric blender. 

21 And still talking about cold drinks—you might try 
this for a summer buffet table: Scoop out a medium- 
size watermelon and fill the hollow shell with lemonade 
garnished with slices of lime, lemon or orange. Add plenty 
of ice cubes. And you’ll have a centerpiece that doubles 
as a punch bowl—or vice versa. 


By ANN BATCHELDER 


22 1 nearly forgot to tell you about little tomatoes 
hollowed out and filled with a salad composed of the 
shrimp small fry (the cutups of the tribe), chopped 


hard-cooked egg, and chopped cucumber, mixed with ~ 


a lemon mayonnaise. Set them in lettuce cups. Very 
chi-chi. 


233 A continued story. First installment: For the main 
course of a June party luncheon. It’s called Chicken 
Beatrice. To serve 4, have 4 fine chicken breasts, one for 
each. Steam the chickens to a tenderness and remove 
the breasts whole. Sauté until a delicate brown in butter 
or margarine. Heat 4 slices cooked ham. 


24 Second installment: Heat in a double boiler 1 can 
cream-of-cucumber soup. Add salt to taste and '% tea- 
spoon curry powder. Whip stiff 1 cup heavy cream and 
add to the hot soup. Have slices of buttered toast on a 
hot platter; arrange a slice of ham on each slice, top 
with a chicken breast, then the cucumber-curry sauce 
over all, and serve very hot. It’s no fairy tale—just fact 
with fancy. 


25 Now that summer’s here, jellied beginnings as well 
as endings beguile the laziest cook into starting some- 
thing. No disgrace to be lazy when the mercury hits 90°. 
Is it? Of all the jellied soups I like best, I think, the 
symphonic intermingling of clam juice and chicken 
broth. It’s cold, it’s elusive, it’s light and sort of 


tantalizing. It might have been born in Peacham, ~~ 


Vermont, and migrated to New York. You get me? 
For sure you do. 


26 Cinderella rode to the ball in a pumpkin. But 
orange halves, hollowed out, packed with orange sher- 
bet, put together again and frozen hard, are fairy-tale 
food. Make a small cut in the top and insert a small 
green leaf. Cut in two with a sharp knife to find the 
sherbet! Good with fried chicken. 


27 Ham is the hostess’ solution to a summer dilemma. 
It need not always be companioned by potato salad. 
Could be the frozen oranges. Might be a yam souffle. 
Fill orange shells with this, add a sprinkle of orange- 
flavored cordial, brown sugar over all, and bake in a 
hot—400° F.—oven for 15 minutes. Sound good? Is good. 


2% Small individual omelets are a delicious creation 
when, before folding, they take as partners, folded in, 
little broiled mushrooms, spread with hot hollandaise 
sauce. Or sautéed cut-up sweetbreads are equally 
eyebrow-lifting in the delicate depths. 


29 Grapefruit cocktail to sharpen the appetite—and 
easy to do as rolling off the proverbial log. Buy canned 
or frozen grapefruit sections. Serve in cocktail glasses 
with plenty of good cocktail sauce. 


330 The rare days, the pair (see license bureau) days, 
the dear old country-fair days (gone forever) are here. 
June is the month when the minister’s wife adds years 
to her hectic life, mending and cleaning his trunk-hidden 
black and sewing on buttons, for wedding activities. In 
other words, my dears, it’s June! And Ill sign off... . 
Your ANNIE. 


(From Godey’s Lady’s Book, June, 1868.) 


~~ 
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VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
Cream Cheese.and Olive Sandwich 


TOMATO SOUP 


area meee hate) 


CHICKEN WITH RICE SOUP 
~ Jumbo Sandwich .. }::;,; 





PERFECTLY IDEAL for a SUMMER MEAL 


...the always welcome Soup WwW Sandwiches 


Want more outdoor time this summer? Want 


lots more time to relax...a cool kitchen 


—— 
2 . meals that are tempting and delicious? 

_ Here’s the answer—Soup ’n’ Sandwich meals! 

( Hearty, filling sandwiches—hamburger... 
P~ frankfurter...eggsalad... cheese. Tempting, 


by ANNE MaRsHAlL _S2tisfying soups. Like Vegetable Beef, with 
yy ANNE MARS i J - 


Director Home Economics 
Campbell Soup Company 


JUNE SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 


pieces of beef and a variety of vegetables in a 


rich beef stock. Or bright Tomato Soup with 25 Z > ETS 
: aac. a. : ~Chicle ; oe - 7 : = 
its mat hles flavor. Or Chicken with Rice saan vind f casera 
Soup—that’s chicken through and through. Cece eet 


Keep a_ well-stocked Soup Shelf... do 
some easy planning. Then you're on your 


way to the best Summer, ever. 





Why wait to lose weight? 


This woman, like many others who 
have “gotten stout,” knows that she should 
start reducing now. Yet the thought of go- 


of extra weight require an additional half 
a mile of blood vessels to maintain this 
excess body tissue. The result is the heart 


ing on a-diet . . . of giving up her favorite and other vital organs have to work harder. 
foods . . . overcomes her better judgment. 


Extra weight usually begins to accumu- 
late when we reach middle age, and in 98 
percent of the cases the cause is simply due 
to overeating. Thus, after age 35, it is 
especially important to follow proper habits 
of eating. 


Why not wait, she reasons, and “trim 
down” later on? 

Actually the first signs of “getting stout” 
are nature’s warning to start reducing im- 
mediately. For when you bring your weight 
down and keep it down, you are likely to 
gain some mighty important health benefits. 

There is the distinct possibility, for ex- 
ample, of lengthening your life. Here is a 
fact which is based on a recent study of 
women: 

The death rate among seriously over- 


Your doctor is the best judge of what 
your desirable weight should be. He will 
caution against quick, drastic reducing 
methods that may undermine health rather 
than improve it. With his advice, you can 
be helped to reduce without making radical 
changes in your diet, or resorting to strenu- 


weight women was found to be about , 
Ous exercises and other measures that may 


Jifty percent higher than among those ; 
of average weight or less. be ineffectual in the permanent control of 
Why do overweight and long life seldom overweight: 

In addition to the health benefits of 


proper weight, there are other advantages 


go together? Simply because overweight is 
frequently associated with many diseases or 
conditions, including high blood pressure, which you may enjoy by keeping “‘in trim.” 
heart and kidney disorders and diabetes. The chances are that you will look better, 


Extra weight is especially bad for the feel better, and get more fun out of life. 


heart. It has been estimated that 10 pounds 


So, why wait to lose weight? 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. RY 
1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 654-J. 
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| been at peace with 





KATHERINE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


as it has been with lecherous men—workmen 
and soldiers ——” 

“To be sure, reverend mother,” said Long 
Will. “‘Then ye didn’t see the Duke of Lan- 
caster when he came to inspect the building 
last year? A pity. He’s the most knightly and 
many think handsomest of our king’s sons, 
except, to be sure, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
God gi’ him grace.” 

Katherine was not interested in the Duke of 
Lancaster, but there was a question she ached 
to ask. So she leaned forward, whispering, 
“May I speak, reverend mother?” 

Godeleva nodded. 

Katherine turned to Long Will. ““Do you 
perhaps know my sister, Philippa de Roet? 
She’s one of the queen’s damoiselles.”’ 

“Of course I do,” said Long Will, “‘since it 
was she sent me on this trip.” 

“What’s she like now?” asked Katherine. 

“Small, dark and plump as a woodcock. 
She has charge of 
the pantrymaids. 
She’s not light- 
minded as some of 
the queen’s ladies!” 


ADULT LOVE STORY 




















LADIES’ HOME JOUR 


when he followed the queen to England. } 
so distinguished himself fighting in Fran 
that King Edward knighted him on the fie 
along with many other deserving soldiers. § 
Payn did not live long to enjoy his knighthog| 
for a Norman arrow pierced his lungs. He e 
pired with an anguished prayer for the futu 
of his two little daughters. 
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Quix PHILIPPA heard of this when the kine.” 
returned to England. Soon she had occasidy! 
to send a messenger across the channel wif 
letters to Bruges and she entrusted him wil a I 
various other commissions. The messeai pil) 
stopped at the farm in Picardy and found thi” 
Sir Payn’s family was indeed desperate fig" 
help. The plague had recently struck tie" 
household. The grandparents had died of |p)" 
and all the servants. No one was left bifm.”’’ 
Payn’s two small daughters, and the young} pe 
had been stricken but miraculously recovere|ie!" 
though she conti ose 
ued to ail. psu 

These little ging! 
were aged  thirtechi 
and ten. The eld alls 




















borpan comida like “Can you hear me, mother?” I spoke Syanniaened Philipp) lb 
Philippa,” said Kath- distinctly into the phone. “I have just for the queen, ane”! 
: 2s been married to Gertrude Lawrence.”” % iri 
erine, smiling. ee ¢ the younger wae)” 
“In truth you Certainly I hear you, Richard— Katherine. The mele’: 
aren’t much alike,” but whons | Centrude Tavrence 2 senger carried cls 
cried Long Will, hav- @ The bride was the stuff of which children back tpt 


ing discovered that 
when she smiled 
Katherine was the 
fairest maid he had 
ever seen. Her teeth 
were small and white 
and her smile had a 
radiant charm. 
“Are many of the 
royal family. now at 
Windsor?’’ asked 
Katherine presently. 
“Most of ’em’ll 
be at Windsor for the 
St. Georges Day’s 
feasting and joust- 
ing,” said Long Will. 
“But I don’t know 
which ones. They all 
move so much from 
place to place, and 
now there’s this new 
talk o’ war.” 
“War?” cried the 
prioress. ““But we’ve 


firm 


her best. 


France these six 
years!” 

“Not war with 
France, but with Cas- 
tile,” answered Long 
Will. “The Prince 0’ 
Wales, God gi’ him grace, interests himself in 
the matter at Bordeaux.” 

Suddenly bored with the women and his 
mission, Long Will spurred his horse and rode 
on ahead. ““Come up, come up, my reverend 
dames,” he called back impatiently. “‘I see the 
ferry waiting.” 

Long Will’s patience was further tried by 
the crossing of the Swale. Bayard balked 
again. And the ferryman, seeing the royal 
badge on Long Will’s tunic, naturally tried to 
extort double fares. The messenger had to sub- 
due the ferryman with a rough and practiced 
tongue. 


Koarieeme sat on a mossy stone on the 
farther bank of the Swale and listened dreamily 
to a spate of oaths she had not known existed. 
She was happy to be on the mainland at last, 
and a little frightened too. Royal personages, 
however kind, may be forgetful, Katherine 
had learned. Yet the queen had once said that 
she would never fail in remembrance of her 
compatriots, and especially one who died in 
battle, as had Katherine’s father. 

Payn de Roet came from Hainaut, the 
queen’s wealthy litthe Netherlands country, 
but he had married a girl from Picardy who 
died in childbed. After her death Payn left his 
two little daughters with their grandparents 


legends are made, the toast of two 
continents—yet her husband’s 
mother had never heard of her, and 
had little wish to do so. For her 
New England character 
frowned on the theater and on 
those connected with it. Her dic- 
tum on the marriage was, “We will 
not mention it to anyone. Naturally 
none of the people we know will 
mention it to us. In that way it will 
soon be forgotten.” 

The clash between the bright 
spirit that was Gertrude Lawrence 
and the Puritan conscience of her 
mother-in-law forms one of the un- 
forgettably hilarious episodes in 
the tender story of the great ac- 
tress’ happiest years off stage, told 
by the person who knew and loved 
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The queen haje’ 
taken little Philippay® ' 
into her household" ! 
and when Katheringe® 
recovered, sent lem!) 
ters arranging fage’” 
the child’s admissio jy 
at Sheppey. ut V0 

How unhappy wil 
was, and how homewe\' 
sick, the last time Wl: 
crossed this ee 
thought Katheringyp 
looking down at thijili 
muddy waters. | 

“Viens, Katerine. 
dépéches-toi,” calle 
the prioress. 

Katherine jumpe 
up. The prioress u 24 
French only in mel 
ments of ceremon 
or admonition. | 
Long Will, havi 
subdued both Bayard 
and the ferryman 
was Waiting for the ; 
to start again. Kath} 
erine jumped up be 
hind Godeleva, anc 
the little processio 
jogged off. The sun grew warmer, the mudd 
road dried, the soft Kentish air was bright with 
fragrance and bird song. 

Even the prioress expanded under the rare 
pleasure of going on a journey. She said te 
Katherine, ‘“‘Oh, child, may St. Mary and our 
blessed Lord forgive me, and They know 
would never leave my convent except for suc’ 
very good reason, but it is pleasant to be out i 
the world.” 

“Oh, it is, it is, dear mother!” 

The prioress twisted around to look at her 
charge, and thought that Katherine would do 
Sheppey credit. The girl had grown beautiful. 
Her gentle manners would please the queen as) 
much as Katherine’s education might startle} 
her. Katherine could spin, embroider, and 
brew simples and scents. More than that, she 
could read both French and English. 

Katherine leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘Oh, 
look, reverend mother—a spire over there, and 
a castle and houses. Oh, is it London?’’ 

Long Will heard this and let out a roar of 
laughter. ‘No more Londor. than a rush dip 
is the sun. Yon’s only Rocthicster.” 

Katherine blushed sid said nothing more, 
but Rochester seemed to her a very great city. 
Besides the high spire there were at least a 
hundred chin::\eys pricking the sky above the 
massive encticling wall. 
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‘They've a passable ordinary here, madam,” 
id Long Will, riding back to the prioress. 
Ne’ll dine at the Three Crowns?” 

The prioress shook her head. “‘Not seemly. 
e will go to the abbey guesthouse. One of my 
ns is cousin-german to the abbot.” 

Long Will and Katherine were disap- 

inted: Long Will because he liked the ale 

d the serving maid at the Three Crowns; 
‘itherine because she longed to see what a 

was like. But the little prioress was ac- 

Jstomed to rule. Will grumpily led the way 

tough the city gates toward the abbey. 

ey aroused interest in the streets because 
the royal badge on Will’s tunic, and the 
ely face that gazed down from behind the 
oress. Katherine’s hood had slipped back. 

ruddy hair sparkled in the sun, and her 
eeks were like apple blossoms. 
The citizens of Rochester shrank against the 
erhanging houses to let the three horses 

)iss by, and were free with their comments. 

“God’s bones,” cried a leathermonger, spit- 
g amiably toward Will, ““have ye been rap- 

2 a nunnery, Longshanks?” 

/“Worse’n that,”’ answered a passing peddler. 

Ie’s taking the women to be hanged on Lon- 
on Bridge for treason, what else!”’ 

\Guffaws greeted this sally, and a baker 

stshis head out his shopwindow. “Their 

-nes‘Tl be picked clean in a trice, for ’tis well 

own vultures like virgin meat.” 

)Virgins they may be,” cried the leather- 
onger, “but the girl’s too fair for that. Pray 
n’t close her in a nunnery, madam.”’ He 
ept Godeleva a mock, beseeching bow. 

The prioress rode imperturbably through 
> chaffing. She had heard pienty of rough 
k in her girlhood, and in fact scarcely 
iced it. Katherine was embarrassed and 
Med her hood close around her face. Can I 
really fair? she thought. No one had ever 
dso before and there was no looking glass, 
course, at Sheppey. She had heard mention 
fair women by some of the older nuns. They 

tid spoken of great beauties like Joan of 

ont, wife to the Prince of Wales, and Blanche 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s duchess. But 
9se two were blondes, with hair like gold 

and eyes as blue as the Virgin’s robe. 

Katherine could see that her own hair was 
y of a reddish hue like a horse chestnut. All 

2 same, today she had felt a strange alluring 
ase of power, and she had felt the same thing 
t year when she had met the young squire. 
§) Katherine had plenty of time that night to 
nk about the squire, for she and the nuns 
nyed in the abbey’s female hostel and, after 

Hitending compline, they went at once to bed 
1 pallets in the dorter. The bugs and fleas in 
© stale rushes on the floor, scenting new 

sh, fastened themselves with avidity on Kath- 
ime’s tender body so that, between scratching 

§id excitement, she could not sleep. 

It was in May, nearly a year ago, that the 

} ire had come riding up to the priory gate- 

use asking for the Damoiselle de Roet, and 
ought Katherine a message from her sister 

court. The squire’s name was Roger de 
| heyne, and he was one of the Duke of Lan- 

‘ster’s retinue. ““Your sister Philippa,” said 
ie young man, twirling his jeweled felt hat 
| 4d peering at Katherine with startled interest, 

Yends you greetings and hopes you are in 
Halth, as she is. She bids me ask if it is the 

erend mother’s and your intent that you be 
ow entered here as a novice.” 

“Oh, no! No!” cried Katherine violently, 

getting propriety in her horror. 

The prioress frowned. “Mademoiselle de 
det will of course do as the queen wishes.” 


; 
: 
: 


HE squire smiled at Katherine, and her 
bart jumped. He was so fresh and young. His 
Short chestnut curls clustered about his ears; 
is surcoat of blue wool was embroidered in 
yld around the Lancaster red-rose badge; he 
hd a jeweled dagger and elegant pointed red 
oes: but despite his elegance, his neck was 
ick-muscled and his shoulders broad. 

*)“I cannot speak for the queen,” he said, 
ut I understood your sister to mean that, 
hether you choose marriage or the cloister, 

“ie would endeavor to suggest your wishes to 

» hr sovereign lady, God give her health.” 

1) “Oh,” said Katherine faintly. So, after all, 

/he must continue at the convent and await 

| \e queen’s pleasure, as before. 


The squire walked over beside her and 
touched her bare arm, so light and quick a 
caress that the prioress did not see it. “Ma 
belle,” he whispered in rapid French, ‘hast 
thou yet felt Cupid’s arrows that pierce the 
heart with honey fire?’ At Katherine’s quick 
indrawn breath and startled eyes, he went on 
louder in English, “I may tell your sister, then, 


coal fires dotted around the field, vats of beer 
had been set up, and a thousand loaves of bar- 
ley bread baked for distribution. 

Katherine was a little frightened by the noise 
and confusion. They rode through the portcul- 
lis to the lower ward and huddled in a corner 
by the Curfew Tower. Long Will dismounted, 


threw his reins to a stable urchin and disap- 
peared. 

Suddenly there was a flurry and a flourish of 
trumpets. Two boys in white livery marched 
through the gate, one bearing a jeweled miter 


that you wish to be wed?” 

Katherine blushed scarlet and bowed her 
head. She knew nothing of the stylized game 
of courtly love, but a shiver raced through her 


veins. , and the other a crosier. They were followed by 
Are you not English, Sir Squire?” she a plump, red-faced man in gold-embroidered 
asked. robes riding on a large gray horse. The prior- 


Rec DE CHEYNE laughed. “English enough, 
since I was born at our manor in Oxfordshire, 
but my mother still has lands in France, so 
I’ve spent much time there.” 

The prioress had risen, holding out her 
hand for the squire to kiss her ring. “It was 
good of you to come with your message, young 
sir.” Godeleva did not like the languishing 
glances the youth’s eyes cast on her charge. 
So the prioress herded Katherine back to the 
mistress of novices and personally supervised 
the serving of bread and ale to the squire be- 
fore Godspeeding him under the gatehouse. 
Katherine did not see him again. 


By Sunday the party from Sheppey had 
traveled no farther than Southwark. Dame 
Cicely’s nag limped, the prioress’ cob shied 
and then balked at anything which annoyed it. 
Long Will chafed and endured a journey of 
nearly six days, though it had taken him less 
than three to do it alone. At Southwark he 
would not allow his charges to cross the bridge 
and enter London, which would have meant 
more delay. 

The tired nuns did not care. But for Kath- 
erine it was different. To be here at last by 
London Town, which lay just across the 
river, to glimpse the shining walls and stately 
four-turreted White Tower, the bustling 
bridge hung with banners; to hear the hum 
and rhythm of the city and to be allowed no 
nearer—that was a bitter disappointment. 
Still, she was by temperament reasonable and 
by training obedient, so she contented herself 
with a few timid questions. 

That tremendous high spire to the left? 
Why, St. Paul’s Cathedral, of course, said the 
prioress. And that great gray pile of masonry 
down by the water’s edge? The prioress did 
not know, but Long Will took pity on the 
girl. “That’s Baynard’s Castle, damoiselle. 
Nearly all the nobles have city houses, but the 
finest is the Duke of Lancaster’s Savoy. . . . 
Look.”’ He directed Katherine’s gaze upriver 
a mile or so. “Can ye see it?” 

She squinted into the noon light and made 
out a huge mass of cream-colored stone and 
many crenelated turrets from which fluttered 
tiny splashes of red and gold, but she could 
see few details. Long Will was hurrying them 
on again. 

“Yes,” said Will, riding beside Bayard to 
keep a minatory eye on the horse, and having 
pursued his own train of thought, “John o’ 
Gaunt’s a lucky man. He’s nought but the 
king’s third son, yet he has more lands and 
castles than his father.” 

“How is that?” asked the prioress. 

“By marriage, madam,” Will told her. “The 
Lady Blanche of Lancaster, bless he- sweet 
face, brought him the greatest inheritance in 
the kingdom.” 

Katherine, mildly interested, would have 
questioned further, but the prioress, who had 
just developed a crick in her back, sharply told 
her not to talk so much, and Katherine sub- 
sided. 

The following afternoon they finally reached 
Windsor. During the last hour’s ride the road 
was so thronged they could scarcely move at 
all. Long Will’s voice grew hoarse from shout- 
ing, “Make way for the queen’s messenger !”” 

From all the nearby shires people were 
flocking to celebrate St. George’s Day at 
Windsor. Most of the knights had arrived 
some days ago, and the lesser ones who could 
not be accommodated in the castle were al- 
ready encamped on the plain in a bivouac of 
multicolored tents. 

The common people were welcome too. For 
these, five hundred oxen were roasting at char- 
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ess uttered an exclamation. “‘’Tis the Bishop of 
Lincoln,” and knelt on the paving stones. 

There were lesser priests around him, all 
fluttering and fawning except one, who stood 
apart. This priest wore doctoral robes and a 
four-cornered hat. His brooding eyes, deep-set 
above a huge hooked nose, were fixed on the 
magnificent Lord Bishop of Lincoln with a 
certain irony, visible even to Katherine. 

“T wonder who that is?” she said. 

Before the prioress could answer, the clerk 
behind them spoke. **’Tis Master John Wyclif, 
that was king’s chaplain.” 

“Blessed Virgin!”’ cried the prioress, cross- 
ing herself. ‘““Not that priest who’s dared defy 
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His Holiness the Pope? Katherine, don’t look 
at him! He’s tainted with vile heresy. I’ve even 
heard that he wishes to English the gospels. 
Isn’t that true, Sir Clerk?” 

The clerk laughed. ‘‘I’ve heard so. His Lol- 
lards, the poor preachers, make all manner of 
shocking statements.” 

“Deus misereatur!’Tis no matter for laugh- 
ing!’ The prioress frowned at the clerk’s 
amused face. She drew Katherine and Dame 
Cicely away from him. 

Katherine’s courage ebbed very low as time 
went on and the great folk passed by without 
even a glance in their direction. She began to 
echo Dame Cicely’s lamentations, ‘““Oh, rey- 
erend mother, they’ve forgotten us! Would 
that we were back at Sheppey!”’ 

‘“‘Hush,”’ said the prioress sharply. “Here is 
Long Will now.” 

Long Will loped easily down the ward and 
behind him there hurried a small plump girl 
with a worried smile. She was dressed in a blue 
robe, trimmed with squirrel, and her dark hair 
was looped in tight braids on either side of her 
round, earnest face. 

She curtsied to the prioress, then peered 
close at Katherine. ‘Est-ce vraiment toi, ma 
soeur ?”” she murmured uncertainly. 

Katherine leaned down, threw her arms 
around her sister’s neck and burst into tears. 

The two girls clung to each other, murmur- 
ing little endearments. Philippa drew away 
first and returned to practical problems. She 
pushed Katherine gently aside and dealt with 
the two nuns. 

“IT fear we’ve no suitable accommodation 
for you, reverend mother,” she told the prior- 
ess apologetically, “but Long Will can guide 
you to respectable night’s lodging in the town. 
Unless you wish to ride on to Ankerwyck 
Priory, perhaps?” 

Godeleva flushed. “‘But surely I was to see 
the queen. I understood I might have audience 
with the queen.” 

“The queen, Our Lady be merciful, is ill, 
reverend mother,” answered Philippa uncom- 
fortably, for she was used to supplicants at 
court. “The dropsy which plagues her is very 
bad and she keeps to her bed, tended only by 
two of her ladies. I myself have not seen her in 
a week. As soon as she’s better, perhaps ——” 

““But she sent for Katherine,” protested the 
prioress; “she must have known I could not 
let the girl travel alone with a messenger!” 

Philippa sighed, knowing that the queen 
had given no thought to the matter at all, once 
she had assented to Philippa’s timid request 
for an Easter boon. 

“We will stay in the town, then,” said the 
prioress, “until the queen is well enough to 
receive me. Katherine ——” She looked at the 
girl and paused. 

Katherine responded to the unspoken plea 
with a rush of warmth. “I won’t forget, rev- 
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erend mother,” she said gently, kneelin 
kissing the plump white hand “Not all y 
done for me. I won’t forget.” 

The prioress murmured a blessing. “Y, 
been a good g'tl,”’ she said, turning 
“Continue to be.” She mounted Ba 
Dame Cicely clambered up on her horse 
Long Will led the two nuns toward the g 

“Well,” said Philippa briskly, ‘‘no 
must hurry. “Tis near the hour for su 
We'll have to clean you up and find yous 
thing fit to wear. We must borrow a g 
Only Matilda Radcroft is tall enough, an 
is not overgenerous. She’s behind in her 
estry work—can you embroider?” 

“A little,” answered Katherine hu 
stumbling up steep stone stairs after her s 

Philippa opened a door and ushered 
erine into the ladies-in-waiting’s solar. 
in this low vaulted room, lived six o 
queen’s damoiselles. The two who were 
est to the queen—Matilda Fisher and i 

















beth Pershore—were in constant atten 
since the illness, and slept in the anter 
near their mistress, while the others slept 
in three beds; except Alice Perrers, and 
was little doubt as to where she slept, th¢ 
in theory she shared a bed in this solar. 

Alice was here when Philippa and 
erine came in. All the queen’s damoiselles 
primping for supper. Only Alice wr 

























alone, away from the others. She turn 
little pointed cat face as Philippa and 
erine came in, widened her shrewd dark 
and called, ‘““Ah, so is this the little siste 
last?” 

Philippa stiffened, made the barest nois 
assent and pulled Katherine to the other 
of the fire as far as possible from Alice, 
gave a laugh like chiming bells and, hol 
out her perfumed hand, admired the spé 
of her new ring. It was a Saracen make, 
rubies set in heavy worked gold, and 
belonged to the king’s mother, Isabellé 
France. 

Katherine was puzzled, but had no tin 
wonder why Philippa was so rude, for 
other ladies closed around them, greeting 
exclaiming. They were solid young women 
accustomed to work. The queen sens 
chose her ladies for the embodiment o 
Flemish housewifely virtues, and their 
tions were in no wise honorary. They 
comed Katherine with rough kindness. | 

Philippa brought water and a coarse t 
and scrubbed her little sister until the beau| 
skin turned fiery red. Johanna Cosin 
braided and combed the burnished mage 
Katherine’s hair. They put on her a spare § 
of Philippa’s which was much too short, 
Matilda Radcroft pulled her third-best " 


























































from a coffer and slipped it over Kathe 
head. The gown hung loosely on Kather 
far more slender body, but its color 
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 yiolet, and above it the girl’s long neck glowed 
white as pearls and her still unbound hair, 
_‘ippling below her knees, caught violet lights 

‘rom the dress and gold ones from the fire. 
| The ladies finished with Katherine and put 
the last touches on their own toilets before 
hey all flocked down the steps toward the 

reat Hall. “Stay near me,” whispered Phi- 
: ippa. “Don’t speak unless you're spoken to.” 
) Katherine needed none of these admoni- 
ions. She clung to her sister, feeling very 
nervous and wishing that she were not so tall 
ind might hide in that plump little person’s 
shadow. 
The Great Hall with its stone vaulting and 
» tinted windows was large enough to have con- 
‘tained the entire convent of Sheppey. Kath- 
‘erine was dazzled by the light from a hundred 
andles and torches, enchanted by the gay 
“nusic of the minstrels. At the far end of the 
all, on a dais, a line of glittering, gorgeously 
eweled men and women sat at the High Table, 
and Katherine at once saw the king. He looks 
so old, she thought, startled by the straggling 
white hair and thin beard. Edward was actu- 
ally fifty-four, but he had the lean Plantagenet 
rame, and years of campaigning and inter- 
nittent fever had aged him. 

The queen not being present, the chamber- 
Jain-waved Philippa and the other ladies in 
‘waiting toward a side table, and Katherine sat 
‘on the bench beside her sister. 

Servants sprinted back and forth with flag- 
ons of mead or Gascon wine. More varlets 
followed, bearing platters of stag haunch, 
‘oast swans and larded boar’s head. Katherine 
et Philippa help them both into the bowl they 
shared. She listened to the waves of laughter 
and loud talk which nearly drowned out the 
instrels’ harps and lutes. 

Suddenly a head was thrust between the sis- 
ers and a quick voice said, “So there you are, 
y fair Pica. I’ve been searching for you.” 
Philippa looked up and blushed. “Good 
even, sir,” she said. ‘I was afraid you might be 
serving the king tonight. Katherine, this is my 
betrothed, Geoffrey Chaucer, Esquire.” 

“Betrothed!’” echoed Katherine, amazed. 
“You didn’t tell me —— God’s greetings to 
you, sir,” she added hastily. 

Geoffrey smiled, clambering over the bench 
and wedging himself between the two girls. 
‘Her betrothed is perhaps a matter of small 
Jimportance to Pica,” he said in a tone of faint 
mockery. “You're the little sister from the 
convent, of course.” 

Katherine decided that she liked him, 


f was not much taller than Philippa and, though 
he was only twenty-six, already inclined to- 


) sweetness and humor in his firm lips. Kath- 
Jerine felt instinctively, Here is someone trust- 
worthy and intelligent. 
| “You do not eat, ma belle?” Geoffrey said 
presently to Katherine. 
» “I can’t—it’s all so bewitching.” Her eyes 
flew back, as though magnetized, to the royal 
table: 

Geoffrey understood. “Yes, they’re real,” 
he said, smiling. ““You see the king se 





Wh atuerine nodded. The king wore a small 
))gold pointed crown and was half turned from 
)\the table, talking to someone a little behind 
him. “Why, it’s Alice Perrers!” cried Kath- 
Hferine. “‘She’s sitting on the arm of the queen’s 
Bychair.”’ 
“Hush!” whispered Philippa angrily. 
Geoffrey chuckled. “There are some things 
)/ we don’t say out loud at court. Look—see the 
lady in gold with the smoldering gaze which 
! ue keeps fixed on her liege lord next her?” 
Katherine nodded. 
i “That is the Princess Isabel and her hus- 
t) band. She is just up from childbed. A daugh- 
§) ter, alas, another Philippa. There’s profusion 
Plof Philippas named for the good queen— 
#\ that’s why we call this one ‘Pica.’ ’’ He smiled 
at his betrothed. 
*) “Aye,” she said, nodding. ‘““The queen used 
I} to call me Philippa la Picarde, but she short- 
-fened it.” 

| “And the king’s sons,” continued Geoffrey. 
©! “They’re all home except the Prince of Wales, 
who is at his court in Aquitaine.” 








He pointed out the princes to Katherine. 
There was Thomas of Woodstock, the young- 
est, a boy of eleven. And there was Lionel of 
Antwerp, the eldest of the sons except for Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. Lionel was a ruddy, 
blond giant and the queen’s favorite. He had 
just returned from Ireland. 

Edmund of Langley, Earl of Cambridge, sat 
near Lionel and seemed a much paler, smaller 
replica of his brother. He smiled often as he 
chatted with Lady Pembroke on his right, 
while now and again he looked nervously 
toward his father, who paid not the slightest 
attention to him or to anyone except Alice 
Perrers. The king sat with his grizzled head 


twisted up toward Alice, sharing his ruby- 
studded cup with her, listening to her whispers 
and breaking now and then into a shout of 
laughter. 

“T think I have them straight,”’ said Kath- 
erine. ““But the king has another son. Which 
is the Duke of Lancaster?” 

Chaucer ran his eye down the line again. 
““He’s not come in yet, though there is his most 
lovely duchess, God give her joy.” 

Katherine examined the duchess with inter- 
est, wondering why she had so great a reputa- 
tion for beauty. From this distance the Lady 
Blanche appeared overshadowed by the other 
vivid and bejeweled ladies at the High Table. 
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But as Katherine watched, the Lady Blanche 
responded to some remark from the Earl of 
Pembroke and smiled a smile of piercing 
sweetness, while inclining her shining head 
in a gesture both humble and gracious, and 
Katherine was suddenly awed. She is like the 
painting at Sheppey of the Blessed Virgin, she 
thought. 

“Has she children?” asked Katherine. 

Geoffrey nodded. “She has had three: 
Philippa, who is six; a baby, John, who died 
at birth; and Elizabeth, who is two.” 

Katherine would have asked more, but was 
diverted by a commotion outside the hall, and 
the blare of trumpets, followed by a herald’s 
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/oice shouting, ‘John, by the grace of God 
Juke of Lancaster, Earl of Richmond and 
Yerby, of Lincoln and Leicester, enters 
iere!”’ 

All the company except the king and Lionel 
‘ose to their feet. Seven or eight young men 
trode into the hall together, but nobody 
‘ould have had difficulty in identifying the 
juke. He was magnificent in a red-and-azure 
unic quartered with the lilies of France and 
he leopards of England. A gold girdle, fas- 
ened by the ruby rose of Lancaster, hung on 
1is narrow hips, and around his wide muscu- 
ar shoulders lay the golden collar of Lancas- 
er. John of Gaunt, who had just turned 
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twenty-six, was the best made of all the king’s 
sons. He was tall, though not so uncouthly 
large as Lionel, and he was slender, but not 
with the meager femininity of Edmund. 

As he strode down the hall between the 
kneeling varlets and the bowing courtiers, 
Katherine felt the impact of a ruthless vitality 


and pride. He is far more king than the king 


himself, she thought, staring fascinated. 

The king had turned from Alice Perrers and 
waited, frowning a little, until the duke came 
up to the royal table and, kneeling, kissed his 
father’s hand and whispered something at 
which the king’s face grew grim; he banged 
his fist upon the table, then nodded slowly. 

The duke stood up and raised his hand to- 
ward the minstrels, who hushed their instru- 
ments. He spoke in tones designed to reach 
everyone throughout the Great Hall. 

““A message has just come from our royal 
brother, the Prince of Wales. There is mon- 
strous news. Henry Trastamare the Bastard 
has foully usurped the throne of Castile and 
was crowned on Easter Day!” 

A shocked murmur ran around the hall. 


Tae duke waited for the sensation to sub- 
side, then went on, ‘‘King Pedro, the rightful, 
most Christian and unhappy monarch, has 
applied to us for aid against the traitor!” 

Many knights jumped forward and there 
were exultant shouts. Katherine, who under- 
stood nothing of this, heard Chaucer say, 
“Welladay, so here we go again. Poor Eng- 
land!’ 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

He shrugged. ‘That the king and my lord 
duke will be on fire to right so grievous a 
wrong, particularly a wrong backed by 
France—and we shall fight again.” 

“Don’t you want to fight?’’ said Katherine 
with some disapproval. 

He chuckled in his throat. “I have fought, 
been captured and ransomed too. I no longer 
need to prove myself the flower of chivalry, 
and I dare say I can serve my king better on 
missions.” 

“Missions,” repeated Katherine, raising her 
chin and feeling a little sorry for Philippa. Her 
eyes flew back to the Duke of Lancaster. He 
had seated himself beside his wife and was 
talking animatedly across her to his father and 
brothers. How splendid they were, thought 
Katherine, and her heart swelled with hero 
worship, directed toward the lovely Lady 
Blanche as much as toward the duke. Of all 
the handsome people, those two were the best- 
looking, and a fairy enchantment surrounded 
them like a nimbus. 

“Ah, yes,’ said Chaucer, watching her, 
“the Plantagenets dazzle like the noonday 
sun. I think, my dear’”—he interrupted him- 
self abruptly—‘‘that you are causing some in- 
terest across the hall.” 

Katherine had been entirely unaware of her- 
self during the last hour in which she had been 
enraptured by these strange sights. Now she 
followed Chaucer’s gaze and blushed. Several 
of the duke’s retinue had seated themselves at 
a table directly opposite. Two of the young 
men were looking hard at Katherine and 
whispering. For the one who stared with such 
intentness that he seemed to be scowling at 
her, she felt an immediate antipathy. He had 
an ugly, florid face, and a jagged purple scar 
puckered his right cheek. 

“Sir Hugh Swynford finds you appealing, it 
would seem,” said Chaucer with grim amuse- 
ment. “And so does young De Cheyne.” 

Now Katherine recognized the young man 
who sat beside Sir Hugh, for he smiled and 
kissed his hand to her. 

“Why, it’s the squire who came last year 
with the message, Philippa,’ cried Katherine, 
delighted. She smiled and waved back. 

“Katherine!” cried Philippa sharply. *‘Be- 
have yourself! De Cheyne’s no squire now, 
he’s been knighted. You'll get into trouble, 
my girl, if you encourage any of the courtiers, 
especially of the duke’s retinue.’ Philippa 


| gave an exasperated sigh, foreseeing many 
| complications from Katherine’s arrival which 


had not previously occurred to her. 

There was but one obvious course. Philippa 
decided to approach the queen tomorrow on 
the matter of Katherine’s marriage, no mat- 
ter how ill the poor lady might be. Symkyn-at- 
Woode, one of the sergeants at arms, would 


do. He was a bluff, hearty soul widowered 
twice, so would have experience enough to 
keep a giddy young wife in line. 

Philippa’s plans for Katherine were des- 
tined to be thwarted. No sooner had the royal 
family arisen and filed out to their own apart- 
ments than the two young men from across 
the hall darted over to present themselves. 

Geoffrey performed the introductions. “Sir 
Hugh Swynford, Sir Roger de Cheyne—the 
Damoiselle de Roet.” 

“Those beautiful eyes that slay me with 
cruel arrows I have seen before,” said Roger 
softly in French to Katherine. ““More en- 
chanting now even than in the little convent 
parlor.” 

Katherine felt a sharp pinch on her arm 
and heard Philippa give a warning cough. 
“You speak gallantly to my sister, Sir Roger. 
You must not tease her.’’ As Roger paid no 
attention to Philippa, but continued to gaze 
amorously at Katherine, Philippa threw her 
betrothed a beseeching look. 

Geofirey came to her rescue. “You have 
recently married, I think, Sir Knight,” he said, 
bowing to Roger. ““How do you leave your 
lady wife?” 


TO GET ON 
A HIGH HORSE 


During the Middle Ages, kings and 
princes prided themselves upon their 
great stables. Horses were used for 
transportation and farming, in bat- 
tles and knightly tournaments. A 
man's social and economic position 
could, therefore, be measured by his 
string of mounts. Run-of-the-mill 
horses, known as "palfreys” and 
“roadsters,”” were used about the 
farm and for ordinary riding. Big 
stallions were reserved for use in 
tournaments and war. One of these 
animals, actually much larger than 
ordinary ones, was called a "great 
horse” or a “high horse.” Only a man 
of means could afford to ride a high 
horse. So arrogance and conscious 
superiority came to be associated 
with such mounts. By the seventeenth 
century, ‘to get on a high horse” was 
proverbial for displaying pride and 
haughtiness. —WEBB B. GARRISON 


“Why, she’s well enough,’’ said Roger 
lightly. “She stays on the manor, of course, 
since she is enceinte. . . . Mademoiselle’’—he 
smiled at Katherine—‘‘will you not come out 
in the pleasance with me? There’s a troop of 
jugglers and a performing bear you might like 
to see.” 

Before Philippa could voice her sharp in- 
terdiction, Katherine raised her eyes and said 
quietly, “No, thank you, Sir Roger. I’m jour- 
ney-tired. I’ve been traveling for days.” 

There was a sudden mature dignity in her 
voice that startled all of them. Roger, who was 
accustomed to easy conquests, laughed and his 
eyes caressed her with added interest. 

Philippa said briskly, ‘“Well, then, let’s go 
to bed. By your leave, sirs, may we pass?” 

But it was not Roger who blocked the way. 
It was the other knight, Hugh Swynford. 
““Damoiselle,”” he said, swaying a little and 
frowning at Katherine, “I shall escort you 
safely across the courtyard.” 

His speech was thick and Katherine, de- 
spite her dismay over Roger, had a momentary 
desire to giggle. He must be drunk, she thought. 

“By all means, Sir Hugh,” said Geoffrey. 
**Let’s all see the ladies to their staircase.” 

“And sing as we go,”’ laughed Roger. ‘‘Ma 
belle amie, que voit la rose ——”’ he caroled, 
taking Katherine’s arm while Hugh strode si- 
lently on her other side. 

Chaucer and his betrothed followed, since 
the knights’ rank must precede them from the 
hall. ‘‘This is most interesting,’ he said to 
Philippa. ‘Your little Katherine has /e diable 
au corps. Both these noble knights wish El 
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“It’s disgusting!’ snapped Philippa. “ 
must get her married at once. I think Symk: 
at-Woode, that sergeant at arms, wants 
wife ——” 

“IT think not, m’amie,” said Geoffrey. 
think she may look higher than Symkyn.” 

He patted Philippa’s plump little hand. 
had heard the unconscious note of jealousy 
the protesting voice. Aye, he thought, 
would be hard to marry a simple squire w 
one’s little sister captured a landed knigh 
This had not happened yet, of course, but w 
Katherine, he thought, looking at the grace! 
violet figure ahead between the two knigh| 
anything might happen. There was a mark 
destiny on her, quite apart from her beauty, 
strangely fascinating young creature. 

























































During the next two days Hugh Swynfo} 
afforded much amusement to the duke’s me 
Roger de Cheyne had hastened to share : 
joke with his friends. Swynford, whom thi 
privily called the ‘battling Saxon ram,” hé 
become infatuated with Philippa la Picarde 
little sister from the convent. 

Katherine herself was almost unaware 
Sir Hugh. She saw him occasionally and kne 
that he stared at her a great deal, but so d 
other young men. 

Philippa kept strict watch over her sista 
She noted that Katherine behaved modestly 
public, that Roger de Cheyne did not press 
attentions and that Hugh Swynford made 
further attempt to speak to Katherine. So sh} 
felt that her fears had been unjustified and d 
cided to wait until after the holiday to broad 
the girl’s marriage to Symkyn-at-Woode. 

Hugh, however, was awaiting opportunit) 
He was obsessed by Katherine and dismal] 
confused by this new sensation. He watch) 
for chances to see her alone, but there we 
none. 

On Wednesday evening, his fate relented 
There had been showers all afternoon, bi. 
after vespers the dying sun sprayed crimso 
light along the western battlements. In th 
queen’s ladies’ solar there was the usual bust! 
of preparation for supper. Katherine hal 
nothing to wear except the violet gown, bo 
rowed from Matilda, and no finery to put or 
so she sat idly listening to the excited femal 
gabble and longing to be out in the spri 
dusk. Then she heard the sound of singi 
outside, a gay lilting air. 

Katherine jumped up and murmuring som 
thing to Philippa about a trip to the garderob / 
instead ran down the stone stairs and out int} 
the courtyard. There Hugh, who had bee| 
waiting, saw her, but she did not see him. S$ 
breathed deep of the soft air and followed t 
singing voices to the walled pleasance behin 
the eastern state apartments. The postern gat 
was open and she wandered through. The gat 
den smelled of gillyflowers and violets an 
rosemary, and the yew hedges, some as hig 
as her head, had been clipped at the corners o 
the paths into peacock and lion shapes. The 
was no one in that part of the garden. Th 
voices came from farther in by the fountain., 





eeeace stooped to pick a gillyflower an¢ 
inhaled the sweet clove scent with sensuou| 
pleasure, when she heard the clanking of ; 
sword and dropped the flower guiltily, sus 
pecting that she had no right to be in the roya 
pleasance. 

It was Hugh who strode around the corne| 
of the hedge. He still wore his hauberk of chair 
mail, his sword and his spurs, for he had beer 
jousting that afternoon. 

‘““Good evening, damoiselle,”” he said in s¢ 
harsh a voice that she was more puzzled thar 
frightened. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps I shouldn’ 
be here, but the music was so lovely—and th¢ 
garden.”’ She smiled, the slow radiant smile 
whose hint of wistfulness was belied by the 
dimple at the corner of her mouth. “T’ll g¢ 
back now,” she said nervously, for the knight 
was blocking her way. “Don’t stare at me so 
Sir Hugh,” she cried. “I’m not a witch or 4 
ghost.” | 

“Witch,” he repeated thickly. “‘Aye, that’s 
it. Witchcraft. You’ve cast a spell on me.” 

She saw his mouth working, heard the es 
of his breath, and before she could move hej ' 
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Good start for a happy vacation! A 
chic cotton check that was born to go 
a roamin’! Smartly accented in snowy 
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ing down the front. 
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only smarter than ever—they also make 
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Bad end—anytime! Shrinkage is al- 
ways expensive—always inexcusable! 
It takes just a second to see that your 
dress is marked ‘‘Sanforized’’—and it 
saves a lifetime of shrinkage problems! 


Terrible, isn’t it? Prevent shrinkage 
in your vacation clothes before you buy ! 
Don’t spend a red cent until you see 
the name ‘“‘Sanforized’’—then, relax, 
and havea happy, shrink-free vacation. 


A dream of a dance dress—in a cot- 
ton print. Prints are the b7g news in 
cottons this season! This one is pretty 
enough to catch a beau in far away 
places or right in your own back yard! 


Moral: 


ou remember rule No. 1! 





A nightmare on washday! The best- 
looking dress can be ruined in one wash- 
ing. So always remember a “Sanfor- 
ized” cotton can never shrink out of 
fit. . . out of style. 


No matter where you buy your cottons, 
no matter how much you pay, 
Always check to see if it’s a ““Sanforized”’ cotton. 
Make even your favorite salesgirl 
show you “‘Sanforized”’ before you buy. 


Then you know your cottons can never 
shrink out of fit, out of style. 
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lunged for her. He grabbed her around the 
waist with one arm while his other hand tore 
down the shoulder of her dress. He crushed her 
furiously against him and the sharp links of his 
chain mail ground into her flesh. She strug- 
sled for breath, then fought him with frantic 
terror. He loosed her just enough so that she 
could let out one agonized scream. 

“Don’t, Katherine, don’t,” he panted. He 
forced her against the hedge, bearing her down 
foward the ground. 

A hand fell on Hugh’s shoulder and a pow- 
srful arm jerked him upright. 


“Swynford,”’ said a voice, ““must you pursue 
your little amours here?” 

Katherine raised her head. Shivering, she 
stared up at her rescuer. 

It was the Duke of Lancaster who stood be- 
tween them, his handsome mouth curled with 
distaste. 

He looked at his red-faced knight and 
spoke in a voice of biting calm. “I find your 
conduct displeasing, sir. You disturb the 
beauty of the evening. Who is this lady who 
seems not to share your lust?” 

He turned to Katherine and saw that she 
was very young and frightened and that in a 
pale tear-stained face two enormous eyes 








stared up at him with passionate gratitude. 
‘*My lord,” she whispered, “thank you.” 

John of Gaunt was touched alike by her in- 
stinctive bid for his protection and by her dig- 
nified recovery from sobs and dishevelment. 
Her beauty he had not yet clearly seen, but he 
felt the girl’s magnetism and turned with in- 
creased anger to Hugh. “Who is this lady 
you've insulted?” 

Had it been anyone else but his duke, Hugh 
would have replied with equal anger. As it 
was, he glowered at the ground sulkily. ““She’s 
nought but sister to Philippa la Picarde, one of 
the queen’s waiting women. I’ve not insulted 
her. She’s cast a spell on me. Witchcraft!” 
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“By St. George’s spear—what nonsens 
Say you've most grievously insulted this p 
child and ——” 

“Nay, my lord,” interrupted Hugh. 
raised his little greenish eyes and gazed 
Katherine with a dumb misery. “I wish 
marry her,” he said heavily, staring again| 
the ground. “She has neither lands nor do 
but I would marry her.” 

Katherine gasped and shrank closer to 
duke, but he was staring at his knight 
astonishment. “‘Would you indeed, Hug’ 
he said, and Swynford bowed his head. 

That changed matters. If the girl were 
deed portionless, this offer was ama 
Swynford was of good blood and possesse 
considerable property. 

Though, like all feudal lords, the duke ed 
cerned himself with the marriages, deaths a 
begetting of his vassals, he would certainly 
have pursued this little incident further had 
not been for the girl and the curiosity she 
beginning to arouse in him. He made one 
his quick decisions. ‘Well, Hugh, go back 
your tent. We can talk of this tomorrow. Aj 
you, damoiselle, come with me to the duche 
I wish her to see you.” 

Swynford bowed, turned and disappear 
down the path. Katherine was dazed and s 
said nothing. She obediently followed the du 
through the garden gate and up to the L 
caster apartments. 

The Lady Blanche was sitting on a cushi 
in the window seat of her private solar; acr 
her lap there lay a square of pale blue satin 
which she had been embroidering. She w 
dressed in creamy white, and as she had ni 
yet changed for the evening her pale gold he 
was uncoyered and shone with misty tid 
against the darkness outside. 

Elizabeth and Philippa, her two little om 
played by the fireplace, near a minstrel w 
gently twanged his harp and sang snatcht 
from the Chanson de Roland. 

Audrey, the duchess’ chief tiring woma} 
moved silently about her duties, carryin 
clothes from sundry chests in the solar tot 
hanging brackets in the garderobe. 

The room was bright from twenty 
candles and jeweled with color. The ligh 
glowed on the crimson and olive of the w 
tapestries and twinkled off the bed hangin 
of silver brocade. 



















































Wis the duke strode in with Katherin 
the little girls ceased playing and stared 
round-eyed, at their father. The Lady Blanc 
rose and smiled at her husband. “I did not e 
pect you so soon, my lord. I thought you we 
with the messenger from Bordeaux.” | 

“IT was,”’ said John, “and bad news it i 
too—but then I summoned some gleemen t| 
sing for me in the garden and banish care for 
while. I was disturbed.” He shrugged and i 
dicated Katherine, who curtsied nervously. 

“Disturbed?” repeated Blanche. ‘By thi 
child?’’ She put out her slender white hand t 
Katherine, smiling kindly. “But what’s hap 
pened? Her gown is torn and there’s blood o} 
it. You’re hurt, maiden?” 

“Not much, your Grace,”’ said Katherine 
very low. “‘My lord duke did save me.” 

“From what?” exclaimed Blanche. 

“From rough love-making,” said John 
laughing suddenly. ‘But honorable, it seems 
Sir Hugh Swynford, the Lincolnshire knight 
wishes to wed this young lady.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Katherine, sending the duké 
a look of piteous bewilderment. “I’m sure hé 
didn’t mean it—and I couldn’t. You must seé 
I couldn’t!”’ 

“Hush, child,” said the Lady Blanche, sur} 
prised that anyone should dare gainsay thé 
duke, whom she saw to be uncomfortable an¢ 
wishful of escape. 

Indeed the girl, now illuminated by thé 
candles, had suddenly made an unpleasant im+4 
pression on John, though he did not know 
why. True, many might call her beautiful, but 
to his taste she seemed overcolored and earthy, 
next to the exquisite Blanche. He disliked the 
flaunting profusion of bronze hair, the rednes' 
of her bruised mouth, the black abundance o 
her lashes, and particularly her eyes that stare 
at him with urgent pleading. 

He turned his back on Katherine and sai 
to Blanche, “Vil see you later, lady.’’ He strod 
out of the room. 
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“My lord is hasty sometimes,” said Blanche, 
ting the girl’s dismay. “And he has grave 
atters to worry him.” She hastened to min- 
. er to the unhappy maiden and motioned to 
Judrey to bring water and a towel. “Tell me 
out it, my dear,” she said quietly, bathing 
e cuts and salving them with marigold balm. 





Hugh sat in his tent on the field near the 
while Ellis, his squire, removed his armor, 

t Hugh was unaware of Ellis or his. sur- 

ndings. His blood ran thick as hot lead in 

3 veins and he suffered desire, shame and 

nfused torment that nothing in his life had 

Jer prepared him for. 

He was an ungraceful knight, impatient of 
ivalric rules, but in real battle he was a 
Jrewd and terrifying fighter. When Hugh was 
hild, his father, Sir Thomas, had bought the 
anor of Kettlethorpe. For this purchase he 
ved proceeds from the sale of the estate of 
s second wife, Nichola, at which the poor 
dy wept and lamented woefully, for she was 
aid of the towering forests around Kettle- 
orpe, and of the marshes. The Lady Nichola 
as also afraid of the dark stone manor 
yuse, which was said to be haunted. Most 

. all she was afraid of her husband, who 

at her cruelly and constantly reproached her 

.r hér barrenness. 

) Hugh thought little about Kettlethorpe, be- 

ond accepting it as his home and heritage. At 

een he struck out into the world. He joined 
ve army under the king, when Edward in- 
ded Scotland, and there met John of Gaunt. 

‘ugh conceived for the young prince a grudg- 

g admiration. 

At sixteen, Hugh had fought under the 
ince of Wales at Poitiers. Hugh had killed 
r Frenchmen with his battle-ax, and shared 
er in the hysterical rejoicing at the capture 
King Jean of France. 
Hugh won his spurs after that and returned 
Kettlethorpe to find that his father had 
ffered an apoplectic stroke. Hugh stayed 
yme until Sir Thomas finally died, but as 
on as his father’s body had been laid in a 
anite tomb, Hugh made new plans for de- 
urture. 
He outfitted himself with his father’s best 
mor and favorite stallion, then engaged as 
ire young Ellis de Thoresby, the son of a 
ighboring knight. Thus properly accoutered, 
Jugh rode to London, to the Savoy Palace. 
e owed knight’s service to the Duke of 
ancaster by reason of Hugh’s manor at 
oleby which belonged to the Duke’s Honour 
Richmond, but he had not the money for 
se fee, and in any case preferred to become 
ie duke’s retainer. He fought when there was 

War, and when there was not he pursued vari- 

private quarrels, and hunted. 

§) It was said that he had strangled a wolf with 
s bare hands in the wilds of Yorkshire, and 
at it was the wolf’s fangs which had laid 
5en his cheek and puckered it into the jagged 

iar, but nobody knew for certain. The duke’s 

}itinue numbered over two hundred barons, 
nights and squires, and a man so morose and 

Whcourtly as Hugh excited little curiosity 

mong his fellows. They disliked him and let 
' alone. 


Sut when his extraordinary wish to marry 
Bie little De Roet became known, he inspired 
iversal interest at last. 
Katherine’s frantic protests and tears were 
no avail against Hugh’s determination and 
eryone else’s insistence that she had stum- 
ed into an unbelievable piece of luck. 
| Philippa scolded morning, noon and night. 
You little dolt, you should be down on your 
ees, thanking the Blessed Virgin and St. 
atherine. You'll be Lady Katherine with 
ur own manor and serfs, and a husband who 
sems to dote on you as well!” 
“JT can’t. I loathe him!’ Katherine wailed. 
| “Fiddle-faddle!’’ snapped Philippa, whose 
atural envy increased her anger. “You'll get 
er it. Besides, he’ll soon be off with the duke 
) fight in Castile.” 
The Lady Blanche, on hearing of the girl’s 
ersion to the marriage, had broached the 
iatter to her husband and found him un- 
ixpectedly obdurate. ‘““Of course Swynford’s a 
ppol to take her, but let him have the silly 
'surd.” 
“You dislike her?’ Blanche was puzzled. 


“IT don’t dislike the girl. Why should I? I 
dislike wasting time or thought on such a 
trivial matter when we’re going to war.” 

Blanche nodded. She was no more senti- 
mental about marriage than anyone else, but 
she was sorry for Katherine and sent a page 
with a generous present to help alleviate the 
girl’s unhappiness. 

Thanks to Lady Blanche, Katherine had a 
purse full of silver and a new dress, hastily 
made over from one of the duchess’ worn ones. 
It was of green brocade and the surcoat was 
richly furred with miniver. Also, Blanche had 
presented a woolen cloak, a silver girdle and 
netted cauls for the hair. 


This finery lay across the bed untouched. 
Katherine had shrunk from putting them on, 
as she recoiled from all the evidences of 
Hugh’s interest, direct and indirect. But she 
could not go hiding herself forever in the 
solar, and the queen’s ladies twitted her con- 
tinually about her conquest. 

Katherine was alone now because it was the 
day of the final tournament. Though the 
ladies had urged her, Katherine, who three 
days ago had so joyously looked forward to 
this spectacle, would not go. 

She was fifteen and incapable of self- 
analysis. She was frightened of meeting Hugh 
again, but vaguely she knew, too, that this un- 
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happiness was reinforced by a more subtle one. 
She longed to see the duke, and this longing 
upset her as much as Hugh’s obsession, for the 
duke had not been her champion after all. Dur- 
ing that moment in his wife’s bower he had 
looked at her with cold distaste. 

Katherine went to the slitted window and 
gazed down to the plain far below. /f J pray 
to the Blessed Virgin, she thought, maybe she'll 
help me. The forlorn hope brought guilt, for 
she had missed Mass these two days of hiding 
in the solar. 

Katherine slipped to her knees and began, 
“Ave Maria, in gratiam plenam,’ but the 
whispered words echoed bleakly in the empty 
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solar and were lost in the shouts from out- 
side. Then she heard a nearer sound, a heavy 
knock on the door. 

Katherine, clad only in her linen shift, 
threw the woolen cloak around her and nerv- 
ously called: 

“Come in.” 

The door opened and Hugh Swynford stood 


‘| on the threshold. He was dressed in full 


armor, for he was to be an afternoon con- 
tender in the lists. He looked formidable, and 
cleaner than she had ever seen him. 


H. advanced into the room. “‘“Katherine—I 
had to see you,” he told her. ““I—TI bring you 
this.” He opened his clenched hand, holding 
it out stiffly. On his calloused palm there lay 
a massive gold ring, carved claws around 
a sea-green beryl. “Take it, Katherine,” he 
said hoarsely. ‘““The betrothal ring.” 

“T don’t want it!’ She 
folded her arms tight 
against her chest. “I 
don’t want to marry 
you.” 

She saw the muscles 
of his neck quiver, and 
the scar on his cheek 
go white, but he spoke 
with control. “Itis ar- 
ranged, damoiselle. 
Your sister consents, 
the Duke of Lancaster 


consents—and _ the 
queen.” the muddy, steps 
“The queen?” re- Ascending there, you laughed 


peated Katherine 
faintly. ““You’ve seen 
the queen?” 

**T sent her a message 
through Lady Agnes. 
The queen is pleased.” 

It was then that Kath- 
erine gave up hope. She 
owed her life to the 
queen, and all her loy- 
alty. 

“The queen thinks me 
lack-wit to take you, 
no doubt! They all do.” 
He scowled toward the 
window and the noises 
of the jousting. 

*‘Why do you want to 
marry me,” said Kath- 
erine quietly, “‘since I 
bring you nothing but 
my unwilling body?” 

He looked at her, 
startled. Certainly he 
had not meant marriage 
until the duke inter- 
rupted them in the gar- 
den. His assertion then 
had astonished himself. 
Was it an aura cast 
over her by the ducal 
protection, was it a cool integrity in the girl 
herself, and the increasing effect on him of her 
beauty? He knew only that his longing for her 
was an anguish tinged with fear. 

“By St. Anthony and his temptations, 
maiden, I don’t know. You’ve cast a spell on 
me—or slipped me a love philter.” 

From weariness and futility, Katherine sud- 
denly laughed. ‘I wish that I had a love phil- 
ter, so I might drink it too.” 

At her laugh his heavy face brightened. His 
little eyes sought hers in sudden pleading. 
“The ring, Katherine, put on the ring,” he 
whispered, “‘and say the vows with me.” 

She bowed her head and held her hand out 
slowly. His fingers shook as he pushed the ring 
down her middle finger where it hung heavy 
and loose. “I, Hugh, plight thee, Katherine, 
my troth, as God is my witness.” 

Katherine looked down at the ring. She 
exhaled her breath in a long sigh. “I, Kather- 
ine, plight thee, Hugh. . . my troth, as God is 
my witness.” 

He leaned toward her for the betrothal kiss 
and she yielded her cool mouth, then drew 
back. He let her go, finding this quiet self- 
possessed girl far more awesome than the one 
who had fought him in the garden. 

“My Katherine,” he said humbly, ‘will you 
come to the lists and see me joust now? I—I 
should like to wear your colors.” 


and debts. 


as high 
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nearby. 
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UNE DAY 


By GRACE NASH KELLY 


Your face, shining and wet with 
rain, still lingers— 


For as we climbed the steep, 


and clasped my fingers— 
Life repaid me for its hurts 


How brief had been the laughter 
of my days; 
This I knew you understood, 


Over the mists we looked upon 
The pallid city lying silent 


Then to the dull, the crawling 
men below 


We gave compassion, for we 
stood above 


Humanity; it seemed they 
would never know 


Laughter such as yours, such 
endless love. 


Wet with rain, it is your face I 


Your radiant face alone remains 


























LADIES' HO? 


“I fear I’ve nothing to give you, 
said, flushing, ‘‘except—wait —— 5 
looked at the Lady Blanche’s brocade dr 
and quickly ripped the long green silk tip 
from the left sleeve. ‘““Will this do?” 

He took the bright flimsy streamer. “ 
you,” he muttered. “I'll send a page to gu 
you to the lists.” 

He turned stiffly and the door banged s 
behind him. 

Katherine sank on the window seat, stari 
at her betrothal ring. Her first jewel. § 
wound thread around her finger to hold t 
ring and gradually her natural optimism 
turned. She was honorably betrothed, she 
pretty clothes to wear, and she would see t 
tournament after all. ‘A bas la tristesse, 
said Katherine aloud and, while she washe 
she hummed the gay French song she hi 
heard in the garden: ““Hé, dame de Vaillance| 

When she had dres: 
herself in the lo} 
green gown and bo 
her hair into two silve 
filleted cauls on eith 
side of her face Kat 
erine looked in the ha 
mirror and was startle 
not by her beauty, whi 
seemed to her negligib 
but by her air of g 
phistication. Her hi 
white forehead and 
delicate arched e 
brows looked exa 
like those of all the n| 
ble ladies. J look lil 
one of them, she thou o| 
proudly, a court lady. 

Honesty compell 
her to admit that it wi 
to Hugh she owed i) 
transformation, a 
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r 
i 
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when the page he hg 
sent tapped on the doe 
she followed him wij 
eager anticipation. 


When Katherine a 
her guide arrived at th 
lists it was in the inte 
mission before the fin| 
melee. The page led h 
up wooden sieps to 
huge Lancastrian log 
and found her space ¢ 
a red-cushioned bene 
occupied by Lady 
Houghton and Da 
Pernelle. 

As Katherin 
squeezed down besid 
them they received hg 
flustered apologies wit! 
cold astonishmen 
“‘Who inthe world —— 
said Lady de Houghtor 
not bothering to lower her voice. Dame Pe’ 
nelle shrugged and both looked down the 
noses at Katherine. 

“Katherine de Roet, sister to Philippa 1} 
Picarde, queen’s panterer. I’ve—I’ve just com 
to court, my ladies,” said Katherine ner\ 
ously, trying to shrink into the smallest pos 
sible bulk. 

“Ah,” said Dame Pernelle, ‘the Guyenn 
herald’s daughter. Ah yes—one has _heai 
something.’ She raised her eyebrows sivnif 
cantly and glanced toward the dais where th 
duchess sat in a carved gold armchair. 


! 


Karserme, quite aware of the disparagin 
emphasis on “herald,” said quickly, ““M 
father was knighted on the field at Bretigny 
my lady. Shall I move to the end of th 
bench—it won’t crowd you so?”” 

They accepted her courtesy with a grudgin 
murmur and continued to give her airontl 
stares. 

Katherine’s ears grew hot under the silve 
cauls, and she stared straight ahead, biting he 
lips. Suddenly she was rescued. The duchess| 
turning, caught sight of Katherine, smiled am 
seeing that she looked uncomfortable, raise 
her bejeweled hand and beckoned. 

Katherine most thankfully obeyed the sum) 
mons and ran down the steps to the velvet 
covered platform. 
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‘Your first tournament, my dear, isn’t it?” 
/ ed Blanche. “Sit here where you can see 
1.” She indicated a cushion near her chair. 
‘\Katherine’s heart melted with gratitude. 
‘The duchess was today dazzling as the 
‘ithern May, having dressed to please her 
‘sband’s taste in full magnificence of jewels 
‘d ermine. Her silver-gilt hair was twined 
h pearls and she wore her gold-and-dia- 
md coronet. She smelled of jasmine and 
therine adored her. ; 
Blanche was accustomed to adoration, but 
had the warmth and humility of a great 
y and was drawn to the girl. She glanced at 
betrothal ring on Katherine’s hand, saw 
ere the tippet had been ripped from the 
eve of her gift, and reconstructed what must 
e happened. 

She leaned down, saying, “I wish you hap- 
tess, my dear,” then turned quickly, her blue 
+s focusing on the field as two heralds with 
| mpets marched solemnly toward each 
a Blanche, whose famous father Henry, 
ike of Lancaster, had been the foremost 
sht in the kingdom, had witnessed many 
irnaments and appreciated each point of 
emony and honor. She listened to the her- 
s who announced a preliminary joust be- 
zen. ohn, Baron de Mowbray, and a Gas- 
4 knight, the Sieur de Pavignac. 

; ese names meant nothing to Katherine, 
d during the ceremonious exchange be- 
sen the heralds and pursuivants on each 
'e she had time to look around her. 

The lists here at Windsor were very large, 
th stockades enclosing the hundred-and- 
y-yard field, and permanent loges built in 
s on either side for the spectators. The 
al loge, canopied in gold-and-red-striped 
, was in dead center of the southern side. 
e king being present today, the lily-and- 
pard flag fluttered over the canopy. 

The Lancastrian loge adjoined the royal 
e, and Katherine had a good view of the 
iz, who seemed in highspirits, laughing, 
d drinking frequently from a gold-and-ruby 
D presented by one of his squires. 

atherine’s interest was jerked abruptly 
k to the lists as there was a roar from the 
owd, a fanfare of trumpets and a marshal, 
ving his baton, shouted, “In the name of 
yd and St. George, come forth to do battle!”’ 
At either end of the lists the squires loosed 
dies, and two great destriers thundered to- 
d each other down the field. The riders, 
h lanees poised to aim at the opposing 
elds, lowered their helmeted heads and 
aced themselves for the shock. 

he crash of wood and metal was deafening, 
arks flew from the armor, the crowd shouted 
proval which soon changed ‘to a groan of 
appointment. The baron lay on the ground. 
e Gascon knight raised his visor and grinned 
placently toward the royal loge. 

‘Well done!” cried the king, tossing a jew- 
=d medal of St. George toward the victor. “A 
»ble course.” 

‘But the crowd of peasants, servants and vil- 
s around the edges of the stockade were 
t so chivalrous. They booed the foreigner 
no had unseated their English baron. 


1) HAT was bad luck for Mowbray—his 
))strier is not worthy!” said the Lady Blanche 
dicially. ‘“The beast was frightened.”’ Several 
her entourage crowded around, agreeing. 
Katherine wondered where the duke was, 
1d heard that he was to take part in the final 
2lee. 

“T begged him not to,” said Blanche, smil- 
g, “and the king nearly forbade it, but my 
rd will not listen. He so loves deeds of 
ms.” She smiled and spoke with a rueful 
ide, but her eyes were anxious. 

“Is it dangerous, my lady?” asked Kath- 
ine timidly. ‘““I—I thought the lances were 
nted.” 

Blanche looked down at the girl. “So they 
e, but the melee is a mimic battle and there 
always danger when men fight, I suppose.” 
A knight in brightly polished silvery armor 
ad a covering jupon of blue silk, embroi- 
sred with tiny deer, had ridden up to the 
rrier in front of the Lady Blanche’s loge. 
is tournament heaume was crested with a 
‘jag’s head, and he raised the visor as he 
“wed, disclosing the gay, teasing face of 
oger de Cheyne. ‘“‘God’s greetings, my lady 












duchess,” he called. “I crave a gage from the 
Damoiselle de Roet to bring me luck.” 

Katherine turned red as fire. She had ig- 
nored Roger since the night she had found 
that he was married. 

“She has a knight to wear her colors al- 
ready, Sir Roger,”’ said Blanche. 

“I know, my lady,” said Roger gaily, “but I 
still may crave a token from her.” 

This was quite true and proper. Blanche 
herself had flung flowers, ribbons and even 
scarves to various worthy knights. “Here, 
child,” she said quickly to Katherine, as she 
plucked an iris from the bouquet by her chair, 
“stand up and give him this.” 


Katherine obeyed, tossing the blue flower in 
a graceful arc, and Roger caught it. He kissed 
the iris and tucked it into a joint of his heaume 
where it waved jauntily beside the stag’s head. 
“Grand merci, ma toute belle damoiselle,”’ 
he called. He spurred his stallion and can- 
tered toward the other contending knights. 
The king himself had watched this pretty 
byplay with approval. It was all part of the 
courtly game and not to be taken seriously. 
Hugh Swynford, however, did take it seri- 
ously. He watched Roger’s sally down the 
field, not quite sure at that distance exactly 
what had happened, and he awaited Roger at 
the barricade. ‘““Who gave you that flower?” 


Five days 
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Roger raised his visor and_ grinned. 
“‘La petite De Roet, may Venus bless her.” 

“She’s betrothed to me.” Hugh’s eyes nar- 
rowed, he looked at Katherine’s green 
streamer which fluttered from his own hel- 
met. 

“Splendid,” said Roger cordially. ““She’s a 
beauty, a prize.” He smacked his lips deli- 
cately and rode on. 

Hugh wheeled his destrier and cantered be- 
tween the tents until he reached the duke, who 
was drinking a last stirrup cup. John was 
magnificent in full tournament regalia. His 
helmet was topped by a crowned golden lion 
gardant, and around the lion was draped 
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Blanche’s scarf of silver tissue. His engraved 
brass armor shone like a mirror. Palamon, his 
great charger, was restive and two squires 
clung to the red-tasseled bridle as Hugh came 
up crying, “My lord duke!” 

John tossed his cup to a squire and looked 
at his knight. ‘““What is it, Swynford? You’re 
not ready? The melee’s starting.” 

“Tt wish permission to fight on the other 
side, my lord.” 

“You what!’ John cried, staring at the 
square angry face. “What foolishness is this?” 

“TI wish,’ cried Hugh furiously, “‘to tilt 
against Roger de Cheyne in a deed of arms.” 

The duke was both amused and annoyed. 
The twenty rival contenders at the other end 
of the lists had been a fairly arbitrary choice. 
His brother, the Duke Lionel, headed that 
side, and there were Lancaster knights there as 
well as Frenchmen and a Scot. But these ar- 
rangements had been made for days. 

“If you wished a private joust with De 
Cheyne, why didn’t youchallenge him earlier?” 
said John, frowning. 

“T did not know in time, my lord.’’ Hugh’s 
eyes slid from the duke’s face and rested on 
his own helmet. Ellis de Thoresby, who had 
run after his master, held it in his arms. 

John followed the glance and saw the green 
tippet. “Is that Katherine de Roet’s?” 

Hugh nodded grimly. ““And De Cheyne 
wears the flower she gave him.” 

“Oh,” said the duke, and thought, with 
sudden anger, That girl again! She’s a nuisance 
and a troublemaker. ““Go then,” he said impa- 
tiently. ““Explain to the Duke Lionel and have 
him send one of his men here to replace you; 
but remember’’—he raised 
his voice sternly—*‘this is 
no jousting @ loutrance 


The two dukes, both furnished with fresh 
lances by darting squires, had drawn to the 
far side of the field and separated for a second 
course. They ran this course fast and deco- 
rously and again, at the shock of impact on 
the shields, their lances splintered fairly. But 
Lionel’s horsé had twisted a tendon. He moved 
to the rear for a fresh mount while John pulled 
to one side of the lists and waited. 

“Oh, well done!’’ said Blanche. “‘A fair 
joust.”” Suddenly she laid her hand on Kath- 
erine’s shoulder. “Look, child, your two 
knights are fighting each other! See, over 
there near the duke.” 


oer saw the helmets, one with her 
green streamer and the other with the stag’s 
head, though the iris she had given De Cheyne 
had long since been knocked off. 

The two men were afoot, fighting with 
swords, and De Cheyne seemed to be giving 
inch by inch under the furious onslaughts of 
the shorter, stockier figure. This was no 
chivalrous contest fora lady’s smile. Swynford 
handled his sword as his ancestors had used 
the battle-ax. Roger parried the blows as best 
he could. He made a desperate lunge, and at 
the same moment felt a flash of fire in his neck. 
The lead foil had come off Hugh’s sword. 

Hugh, berserk with blood lust, did not 
know it, the marshals had not seen it—but the 
duke had been watching uneasily. 

He saw the younger knight stagger and a 
spray of crimson spurt through the joint be- 
tween helmet and gorget. He saw the naked 
sword tip flash, and he galloped up to the 
battle, shouting, “Halt, Swynford!” 

But Hugh did not hear. 
He knew only that his 
quarry was weakened at 


there'll be real fighting 
enough for all in Castile. 
This is but chivalric sport 
today.” 

Hugh’s lips tightened. 
He made no reply, but gal- 


This world is crowded with 
good people who think as 
George Ill, who said, ''My 
motives are beneficent and 
therefore those who op- 
pose me are scoundrels.” 


last, and he beat down 
harder. 

John might have stopped 
Hugh with a blow from his 
lance, except for the inflex- 
ible rule that a mounted 


loped around behind the 
lists and the galleries to the 
opposite end of the field. 

At last the trumpets 
brayed, the marshals ad- 
vanced, followed by the heralds and pur- 
suivants at arms. The crowd hushed and lis- 
tened to the announcement. It was to be a gen- 
eral tournament melee with twenty of the 
bravest knights on each side, and fought for 
the honor of St. George and the king. The 
prize was to be a gold noble to each knight on 
the winning side, and an additional prize of 
one of the king’s best falcons to the knight 
adjudged most worthy. 

The combat was to start on horseback with 
the breaking of spears, but might then be pur- 
sued on foot with the flat of the sword as the 
only weapon. The lances must have coronal 
heads to dull them, and the swords were all 
blunted by heavy lead foils. A knight would be 
adjudged hors de combat if he was unhelmeted, 
if he lost hold of his weapon, or if any part 
of his body touched the stockades around 
the lists. 

The marshals finished shouting the rules, 
while the heralds yelled, ‘‘Laissez  al-I- 
le-e-r * and scampered for safety as the 
gates were raised at either end. 


Kosricens gave a frightened cry when the 


forty opposing horses thundered down the 


field. The long lances streaked like light, while 
from many of the knightly throats came 
bloodcurdling battle cries 

Che shock of their meeting shook the loges. 
There wv a tremendous crash of steel, the 
racks of splintering wood and the wild high 
vhinnies of lion 

“Oh, blessed Sainte Mari vhispered 
Katherine | | kill « ) other! 

Some of tl | CI it on inhorsed, 
more unhelmeted. 7 field b ne a threst 
ing mass ol niek { KCI lan I 
mored bodi { en K 
erine distingul d kni gold 
lion crest and knew th 1 rose on h 
hield that it must b { H d broker 
1 lance with his brotl Lior \ 

gantic figure in armo lack 

that often worn by 
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man might not touch one 
afoot. So he flung himself 
out of the saddle and ran 
up, drawing his sword. Lift- 
ing it high, he sliced it down 
between the two knights as barrier. Hugh stag- 
gered back fora moment, and Roger slumped 
prone on the ground. 

Hugh could see little through the visor slit. 
He knew only that here, in the moment of vic- 
tory over De Cheyne, there was somehow new 
battle. And he turned on the duke. 

It lasted only three minutes. Hugh’s crazy 
rage did not abate, but he was no match for 
John of Gaunt, whose chivalrous training from 
babyhood had made him the most accom- 
plished knight at court. John parried the 
vicious blows and waited until Hugh’s right 
arm was raised. Then he hit the gauntleted 
hand a tremendous blow. Hugh’s sword went 
spinning. 

The duke lowered his own sword and thrust 
it into the ground. Then he raised his visor, 
while thundering applause shook the loges. 

It was then that Hugh realized who his op- 
ponent was. He staggered backward, raising 
his visor. ““My lord duke, I’m honored.” 

John gazed at him with icy eyes. “You're 
not honored, Swynford, you’re disgraced. 
Look at your sword—you wounded De 
Cheyne in unfair combat.” 

Hugh turned purple under the sweat-caked 
dust. ““By God, sir, I didn’t know. I swear it.” 

“Get out of the lists,” said the duke. ‘““We’ll 
deal with you later.” 

John dismissed the problem of Hugh and, 
mounting his horse again, accepted the lance 
from his squire preparatory to running the 
final course with Lionel. 

The crowd watched with delight as the two 


resplendent Plantagenets ran the final course 


against each other. Here was no unruly joust- 
ing, but an elegant deed of arms with each 
fine point of technique observed—the shiver- 
ing impact of the lances square on the oppos- 
ing shields and the final neat thrust sideward 
of Lancaster’s lance which knocked the hel- 
met up and off Lionel’s head, where it dangled 
by the lacings from the gorget. 

Splendid, splendid!” cried the king, proud 


of His sons. 
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John and Lionel came riding up to their fa- 
ther’s loge and bowed to him while the her- 
alds proclaimed that the great tournament 
had ended in.a draw. The prizes would be 
given by lot tonight at the Feast of the Garter 


and the special prize for the knight adjudged. 


most worthy in the tournament. 

“Lancaster! Lancaster!’’ yelled a hundred 
voices, and John flushed. “‘Lancaster’s the 
worthiest knight!” 


It was the first time he had heard himself 


acclaimed by the mob, and he found it unex- 
pectedly sweet. The king, his father, was im- 
mensely popular and Edward, Prince of Wales, 
was an idol. Even Lionel, the great blond giant 
who now sat good-naturedly grinning at his 
brother, had always, except in Ireland, en- 
joyed public admiration. 

John was a third son, and the most reserved. 
He knew that most people thought him 
haughty and cold. He had been indifferent to 
their opinion, but now at the continuing 
shouts he felt a pleasant warmth. 

He rode over to Blanche’s loge. ““Well, my 
dearest lady,’’ he said, “‘did you enjoy the 
tournament?” He looked very boyish with his 
ruddy gold hair tousled by the helmet, streaks 
of dirt on his cheeks and a happy look in his 
brilliant blue eyes, which gazed only at 
Blanche. He had not seen Katherine and he 
ignored the gather ladies. 

“You were wonderful, my lord,” said 
Blanche. ‘“‘Listen 1ow they shout for you. 
Grand merci to the blessed St. John who pro- 
tected you from harm.” 

Oh yes, thought Katherine fervently, gazing 
at the duke. A strange pain twisted her heart, 
and she looked away quickly. 

Blanche caught the motion of Katherine’s 
head. “Is young De Cheyne all right? I 
couldn’t understand just what happened, but 
Sir Hugh ——” 

‘““____ is a dangerous fool,’’ snapped John, 
his face darkening. ““Though it’s that wretched 
girl’s fault.” 

“Hush, my lord,” 
swiftly at Katherine, 
blame.” 

It was then that John saw her sitting below 
his wife’s chair. In one quick angry glance he 
saw the change her new clothes had made 
in her. He saw the dimple in her chin and the 
voluptuous curve of her red lips, he saw the 
tiny black mole high on her cheek where the 
rose faded into the gleaming white of her in- 
nocent forehead. She was sensuous, provoca- 
tive, glowing with color like a peasant, and it 
seemed to him an outrage that she should be 
ensconced here next to his duchess. 

“Apparently you have no interest in the fate 
of your chevaliers, Mademoiselle de Roet,”’ he 
called in a tone of stinging rebuke. 

Fresh dismay washed over Katherine. The 
unkindness of his voice did not hurt her so 
much as the stab of her own conscience. She 
turned and said quietly, “I am indeed con- 
cerned for Sir Hugh and Sir Roger, my lord. 
How may I best show it?” 


cried Blanche, glancing 
“the poor child’s not to 


U oan was silenced. The girl’s poise showed 
almost aristocratic breeding, though she came 
of simple yeoman stock. And it was true that 
she could not run down to the leech’s tent 
among all the disrobing men and find out for 
herself. He beckoned to one of his squires, but 
the young man already had the required in- 
formation, having just come from the pa- 
vilions. 

He said that Roger de Cheyne, though faint 
from loss of blood, would recover. Sir Hugh 
Swynford was uninjured except for a twisted 
wrist and a bone or two broken in his hand, as 
a result of the duke’s blow. He had refused the 
services of the surgeon and gone to his tent. 

John listened and nodded approval. ‘‘Fare- 
well, my sweet lady,” said the duke to Blanche. 
“Tl see you at the banquet.” Ignoring the rest 
of the duchess’ entourage, he trotted his 
horse off toward the pavilions. 


War was now John’s great preoccupation. 
War with Castile. That very morning four 
knights had arrived from Bordeaux bearing 
letters from Edward the Prince. John had read 
them. They contained an impassioned plea 


| from his brother, asking for help in restoring 


King Pedro to his throne and driving out the 
odious usurping Henry Trastamare. King 
Pedro and his three young daughters had been 
reduced to ignominious flight, had had to 
throw themselves on Edward’s mercy, re- 
minding him of England’s long-time alliance 
with Castile. That was the gist of the prince’s 
letters, and certainly John’s own heart had 
responded at once. 

He burned to distinguish himself in battle 
as his elder brothers did. Castile would pro- 
vide the opportunity. The very sound of the 
word “Castile” was like the martial clash of 
cymbals. He could raise an army of his own 
retainers-and finance the expedition from his 
own pocket. 

As he neared the pavilions a child darted 
out from behind one of the tents and waved 
her dirty little claws. ‘“‘“Great duke,” she 
whined, ‘‘give alms, give alms—we’ve nought 
to eat.” Her eyes peered up at him through a 
tangle of dusty black hair, and filthy rags 
barely hid her skinny little body. 

The stallion moved away under the pres- 
sure of John’s knees as he said, ““There’s food 
for all down by the river—bread, ale and 
roasted oxen.’ He pointed to the crowd of 
feasting peasants. 

She shook her head. ‘‘We darena, noble 
lord. We’m outlaws—me da’s skulking in tha 
forest.” 

John shrugged and gestured to Piers Roos, 
his squire, who rode behind him. Piers opened 
the purse at his waist and flung the girl two 
silver pennies. She caught them and darted 
off to disappear in the bushes. 

“TI suppose the woods are full of runaway 
churls today,” remarked Piers, laughing to his 
companions. ““Come as near as they dare to 
the feasting. As for that ugly maid, she’s a 
veritable changeling.” 

John was not listening. Outlaws and beg- 
gars were of no interest to him, yet the last 
word uttered by Piers penetrated his mind with 
an effect of shock. ““Changeling.’”” What was 
there in that word to stir up turmoil? His 
heart of a sudden pounded heavily and his 
stomach heaved as though with fear. Gray 
eyes, gray woman’s eyes seemed to stare at 
him—troubled, farseeing eyes like the De 
Roet girl’s. No—eyes like Jsolda Neumann’s ! 

He turned and spoke sharply to the young 
men behind him. “Go to your tents, all of you, 
and leave me alone. I wish to ride in the for- 
est.” 

Piers Roos looked startled. ““You’ll want 
your helmet, my lord?” he said diffidently, 
holding it out. “There are outlaws in the 
greenwood—there might be danger.” 
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“Bah!” said John. ‘“‘What danger to 
could there be from a handful of renegade 
leins!’’ He spurred the horse and cantered | 
through the holly bushes and elders on t 
fringe of Windsor Great Forest. 

John allowed the horse to slacken pace ¢ 
rode slowly beneath the dappled beech 
while he suffered for the first time in ye 
from memories so painful that it was impé 
sible even now to dwell on them calmly. 


| 
] 
| 


Isolda Neumann had been his foster mot! 
for eight years, from the moment of his bil 
until her death of the plague. He remember} 
of her clearly only her calm gray eyes, and t! 
softness of her voice as she sang to him, aj 
that he had loved her more than anyone in i 
world. His parents, the king and queen, hj 
been remote, preoccupied with great affail il 
seldom at home. Isolda had belonged to 
alone. 

She was the handsome widow of a respect! 
ble Flemish burgher, and she had an only 5 
four years older than John. This boy, Pie 
had been born with a twisted leg, but otht 
wise was healthy and large for his years. A 
boy, given to spiteful tempers and talebearir 
he had apparently felt from the beginning f 
little John, his mother’s nurseling, a vicio) 
jealousy. Perhaps Isolda had not bothered | 
hide the greater love she bore her charge, wh i 
perhaps she neglected her own son. | 

Whatever the reason, Pieter’s shrewd lity 
mind eventually concocted a subtle reveng 
He bided his time until an afternoon wh 
they were alone except for John’s young 
brother Edmund, who was six, and his lity 
sister Mary, four. Pieter, who had “speci 
privileges because of his lameness, loungy 
near the children. z 

John had his new gyrfalcon with him, | 
which he was exceedingly proud. She was} 
snowy northern bird, already well trained t 
the king’s falconer, so that she sat hood 
and quiet on John’s embroidered gauntle 
or when at times she flew high into the air 
the length of her creance, which was fasten¢ 
to John’s glove, her twin bells tinkled gent 
and she returned to him at his call. 

“Ah, sweet noble Ela,” cried John, stro 
ing his bird’s neck with a blade of grass. 

Pieter suddenly threw a pebble at the fa 
con, which started and bated violently. 

John turned with fury. ““What possessed C 
to do that, churl! You’ve frightened her.” 

Pieter shrugged. “‘Let me take her,” he 
in his thick Flemish voice. 


] 
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John’s mouth dropped open as surprise re- 
placed his anger. ““Why, Pieter,” he said, “you 
know you may not touch her. She’s a royal 
gyrfalcon. You must get yourself a sparrow 
hawk.” 

The narrow rat face glinted. “‘I haf as much 
right to her as you—changeling.” 

John jerked his head back—while the fal- 
con again bated her wings. ‘““What do you 
mean?” 

“That you’re no king’s son, nor queen’s 
neither. You’re nought but the brat of a Flem- 
ish butcher. The queen smuggled you into her 


THE SMART STYLING, the 
and exciting car colors — either 


solid 
the 
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new Chevrolet a 


or two-tone — have 
hit 


bed when the child she bore died, and she 
feared to tell the king.” 

For John the bright August afternoon had 
dimmed, then blackened, while Pieter’s voice 
seemed to swirl disembodied around his head. 
“You lie,” he said at last, and could not con- 
trol a quaver. He shut his lips tight. 

Pieter shook his head. ‘“You’re nought but a 
Flemish butcher’s brat, a changeling!”’ he re- 
peated. 

“IT shall go with this tale to the queen, my— 
mother,’ John said, ‘‘and to Isolda.” 

‘““Nay,”’ said Pieter quickly, “‘ *twould be no 
use. They’d neffer admit it for fear of the 
king.” 


rich 


made 
with 


John stood yet one moment, then he made 
a sharp high sound as tears burst from his 
eyes. He sprang forward, hitting out with all 
the strength of his right fist. 

The other boy was four years older and a 
head taller, but between his lameness and the 
suddenness of the onslaught he fell backward 
on the slope of the mound, and John, on top 
of him, found a sharp stone in his hand and 
cut down wildly. Pieter let out such a bellow 
that the nurses and the guard came running. 
They rescued Pieter and stanched the blood 
that flowed from his neck wound. 

Then was John in disgrace. He kept to him- 
self and grew silent and morose and lost in- 
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terest in food. Isolda saw the change « 
gripped her, for there were cases of plagu 
the town. She questioned him anxiously, 
he turned away and would not tell what a 
him. Nor would he go to see his mother, 
was lying-in of another son, little William, 
John, the Duke of Lancaster, now ri 
through the forest dusk, thought of the ag 
of those summer weeks eighteen years ago 
had been shaken from all he knew, no lo 
sure that he was a proud Plantagenet. Wa 
indeed baseborn, a butcher’s son, a cha 
ling? Perhaps he had not wholly believed 
boy’s story even then, but the doubt had 
enough. Pieter himself had disappeared 
very night that John knocked him down. 
had stolen his mother’s purse and slip 
through the castle gate and vanished. Nor 
Isolda mourn for him; she knew him for w 
he was, warped in mind and body. 
Worse was to come, for it was Isolda 
caught the plague, and caught it because 
concern for John sent her into Windsor T: 
to find a well-known leechwife reputed ski 
at treating mysterious vapors and hum 
She came back with a secret philter which 
persuaded John to take, and insisted that 
should sleep in her bed that night so 
might watch its effect. From his mutteri 
and troubled cries as he slept she began to 
an inkling. He began to weep and, still 
asleep, told her all that Pieter had said. 
Then Isolda jumped from bed and, pick! 
John up in her strong arms, carried him Fe 


private chapel. She set the startled child d 
by the altar rail. 

“Look, my little lord,” whispered Isoll 
“Do you see where you are?” 
He nodded, wondering. 

“Then listen and remember. Pieter m 
damnably lied. I swear it. Holy St. Mary 
St. George and the blessed body of Christ 
my witnesses. You are the king’s son, 
were born to the queen in March eight y, 
ago on the eve of Lady Day. Pieter wante 
harm you. In years to come there may 
many people try to harm you because of e 
You must be too strong for them, yet 
must be merciful, because you’re strong. 
you remember?” 

He nodded solemnly. Her white 
seemed to shimmer in the dusk and hell 
looked down at him with anxious love. 
held his arms up to her as he used to do wh 
he was a baby. 

“But you'll be with me always,” he 
whispered confidently. ‘““You’ll keep t 
from harming me?” 

“T will,” she cried. “Ill never leave you.’ 

How long they knelt by the altar rail 
gether he did not know, but that was the 
time he saw Isolda. 

She put him back in his own bed with 
brothers, and the next day when he looked 
her they told him she was ill. When she d 
three days later, there could be no con 
ment. Even the smallest children knew tl 
there was plague in the castle. 

The royal family was spared, but the strat 
hysteria of plaguetime so permeated Wind! 
that John scarcely understood what had hi 
pened to Isolda, who had promised never! 
leave him. Fear and loss and a sense of | 
justice attacked him in nightmares for ye¢ 
In these dreams it was as though Isolda } 
betrayed him by her death when he so need 
her, and he would see her urgent eyes fixed) 
him in the darkness until he called to the 
when they shut against him and dissolved it 
the black eye sockets of a skull. 








Paton stumbled suddenly, and the du) 
jerking up the jeweled reins, made a sound) 
exasperation—not at the horse but at hims¢ 
What was he doing wandering in the foré 
when they awaited him at Windsor for 1 
Garter feast? Why had the pleasant mood | 
by the acclaim at the jousting and plans 
Castile been so stupidly shattered by a me 
ory of childish fears touched off by Pid 
chance word? /f’s that De Roet maid, 
thought in anger, but on this instinctive anf 
he now turned a cooler look. It was not ] 
fault that her gray eyes were like some 
whose memory was laced with bitter p 
Yet he still disliked the girl. That ht 





Swynford’s welcome to her, he thought, 
turning Palamon, he rode out of the forest 
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Katherine and Hugh were to be married in 
ondon, and as soon as possible. He said that 
he was useless for fighting until his broken 
hand mended, and wished to visit his LincoIn- 
shire manors before he left for Bordeaux with 
‘the duke’s forces. 

@ These practical arguments deceived nobody. 
/ 






yveryone from the page boys to Katherine 
_| therself could see the jealousy that possessed 
_} jhim, and the fever to get the girl alone away 
| from everyone. 

Katherine accepted the imminence of her 
_) fate without further protest, and had little 
| time to realize it. She saw no more of either 
)the Duke or Duchess of Lancaster. They set 
off for the Savoy Palace, and Blanche had 
)many things to think of besides Katherine. At 
| the Savoy, the Lancasters held regal state with 

‘an establishment of six hundred people: bar- 
ons, knights, squires and servants, besides the 
feudatories from all over England who were 
‘beginning to assemble in response to the 
duke’s call to arms. 

Hugh wished to be married at St. Clement 
‘Danes’, a little church near the Savoy where 
the priest was a Lincolnshire man. Hugh went 
‘to London to make arrangements and left Ellis 
‘de Thoresby to guard Katherine and conduct 
‘her to London with Philippa. 

Fhe queen was a trifle better, and when 

Philippa applied for leave of absence so that 
she might accompany her sister and see her 
/married, the queen expressed a desire to meet 
Katherine. 
From this interview Katherine received .an 
‘impression of sadness and suffering. The 
queen lay in a huge four-poster bed hung with 
gold brocade and gaudily painted with her os- 
trich-feather badges. 

Katherine knelt to kiss the swollen hand ex- 
tended to her. She raised her eyes to the 
mountainous figure under the coverlet, saw 
the balloon face with its small features nearly 
hidden by the puffed cheeks. But the sunken 
brown eyes looked kindly on the girl while the 
wheezing voice spoke in guttural French. 

“So la petite Katerine de Roet, you’ve al- 
ready found yourself a htisband! A brave 
Knight! Your papa, whom may God absolve, 
would be very proud.” 

“Yes, madam,” Katherine whispered. 

“Come nearer, ma fille,” said the queen. 
She peered at Katherine and smiled. ‘‘You’re 
like your father. Such a handsome man. He 
-came with me from Hainaut long ago, and 
served me well—as you do, Froissart,”’ she 
added, turning affectionately toward her sec- 
retary. 

' “Madam,” put in Philippa. “Katherine is 
leaving Windsor tomorrow. She’s to be mar- 
ried soon, if it please your Grace.” 
_ “Ah yes,” said the queen. “She must have 
a little marriage gift. What would you like, 
' child?” 
Philippa nudged Katherine. ‘Ask for a 
1 purse,” she whispered. ‘“‘Money.” 
|} But Katherine had yet to learn the im- 
' portance of money. At this long-awaited audi- 
ence with the queen, she thought only of her 
' promise to the prioress. ““Your Grace is very 
kind,” she said quickly. “Could you help 
’ Sheppey, the little convent where your Grace 
' placed me five years ago? They were good to 
me and they are in need.” 
_ The queen looked startled. “‘Has Sheppey 
_ had no benefices? Did I send nothing for your 
keep?” 

“Not since the day I came there, madam,” 

said Katherine. ““The convent is very poor.” 























Tie queen sat up straighter. “You show 
gratitude and loyalty, child. I’m pleased. 

Froissart, we will send Sheppey a ton of Gas- 
' con wine and”—she hesitated—“‘a gift of two 
' marks. Also we will send them the d’Aubri- 
court girl as novice. She'll bring a dowry of 
near a hundred pounds sterling.” 

“Oh, dearest madam, thank you!” cried 
Katherine, thinking of the joy these generous 
gifts would bring to Sheppey. 

“And for yourself, my dear,” said the 
/ queen, warmed by the girl’s unselfishness, but 
also mindful of the perennial skimpiness of her 
privy purse, “‘you shall have something to 
wear on your wedding day. Matilda, bring me 
the little coffer.” 

Her waiting woman fetched a small iron- 
bound casket in which were kept the queen’s 


a 


second-best jewels. The queen poked in the 
casket, turning over buckles and clasps. 

“Here, fillette,’ she said, plucking out a 
small silver brooch of crudely wrought leaves 
entwining a motto in ruby chips. ‘‘What does 
the raison say? Can you read?” 

“Yes, madam,” said Katherine proudly. 
“Tt says, ‘Foi vainquera.’”’ 

“Ah yes,” murmured the queen, “a good 
saying. Faith will conquer. Live by it, petite, 
and take my blessing.” 

The audience was at an end. 


Katherine and Philippa set out for London 
on the last day of April with Ellis de Thoresby 


SONG FOR 
WENDY'S SISTER 


By JEAN TODD FREEMAN 


Every day brings you close to 
me. 

(Come, small one, come!) 

Wendy’s swinging on the apple 
tree; 

Hush! You can hear her hum: 

Beavers, beavers, 

Build a clever pile! 

The leaf is green on the apple 
tree 


And the are of the swing’s a 
smile. 


Little girls need sisters, so 

(Come, small one, come!) 

Others may guess, but this I 
know— 

Strange how it puzzles some— 

Birds are weavers, 

Shaping song the while! 

This child I bear has golden 
hair 

And her laughter will beguile. 


Spider’s web is spun with dew, 
Sweeter still your song will be 
Soft cocoons are woven too, 


When it’s sung in harmony! 


Every day as I sit and wait 
(Small one, come to me!) 
Wendy swings on the creaky gate 
Or under the apple tree. 
Coral, coral, 
Make a fairy isle! 
And as she sings my heart 
has wings 
And the are of the swing’s a 
smile. 


as escort. Despite occasional showers, the 
morning was soft and sweet as honey. The 
roadside bloomed yellow with buttercups and 
primroses, pale blue with forget-me-nots. In 
many of the villages through which they rode 
the young lads had stolen time from work and 
were setting up Maypoles for the morrow. In 
larger towns where they had a permanent 
Maypole, the gilded wheel with its colored 
ribbons had already been set on top of the 
shaft, and children were practicing at twining 
the ribbons while they danced and sang. 

How beautiful the world is, thought Kather- 
ine. There had been little beauty and no frolic 
at Sheppey. High on a bleak hill, continually 
swept by the North Sea winds and struggling 
against poverty, neither the convent nor its de- 
pendent hamlet had had the spirit for gaiety. 

When they passed Westminster Palace, the 
great abbey bell was tolling. Katherine, ex- 
cited at the prospect of seeing London at last, 


gaped at the royal buildings like any country 
girl, but thought them somewhat unimpres- 
sive after Windsor. And when a mile farther 
downstream they came at the bend of the 
river to the gleaming white walls of the Savoy, 
Katherine saw that the Lancastrian palace was 
more magnificent than the king’s. The Savoy 
was crenelated but not fortified, having been 
built less than a hundred years ago, and its 
windows were of good size, and most of them 
glazed. It was built in a series of quadrangles, 
turreted at the corners and covering three 
acres between the Strand and the river. Pen- 
nants, imprinted with the red rose, fluttered 
from the turrets, but from the tall gilt spire of 
the private chapel there hung a flag with Lan- 
caster’s own arms to show that the duke was 
in residence. 

“Sir Hugh was to meet us here,’ muttered 
Ellis, drawing his horse up before the Savoy’s 
Strand postern, “‘but we’re early.” 

Katherine, in no hurry to see her betrothed, 
drew back into the shadow of the great white 
wall and watched the traffic clatter by. 


Wares Hugh finally came galloping up the 
Strand toward them he was in a black temper 
from a brawl with a horse dealer from whom 
he had just bought a palfrey for Katherine. 
He was also in some pain from his wounded 
hand, and he did not greet them courteously, 
though his eyes lightened when they saw Kath- 
erine. He merely said, “So you’re here! Well, 
come along. You’re to lodge at Chaucer’s. 
Katherine, d’you see that church?” 

She said nothing, though she looked at the 
small wooden parish church ahead. 

“That’s St. Clement Danes’,” Hugh said, 
“where we'll be married Saturday.” 

“Saturday!” she cried. ‘““Not this Saturday! 
It’s too soon. What of the banns?” Saturday 
was the day after tomorrow. 

“] had the banns all cried at once on St. 
Mark’s Day,” said Hugh. “The priest’s a Lin- 
coln man and beholden to Swynfords for his 
living. It’s all arranged for Saturday morning, 
Katherine * He put his hand out toward 
her, but on seeing her stony profile let it drop. 
He knew not how to woo her, he knew only 
that with her he became even more harsh and 
clumsy than usual. He had not even wit 
enough to explain his tardiness, which had 
been caused for her sake. He suffered bitterly 
from her repugnance to him, though it in- 
creased his desire for her, but he had per- 
suaded himself that once he possessed her she 
would turn yielding and warm. 

They rode along in silence, with Philippa 
and Ellis behind. 

“You've seen my Lady Blanche—and the 
duke?” said Katherine as they squeezed into 
the narrow streets of London Town. 

“No,” said Hugh. Though he slept in a 
loft with other knights in a corner of the vast 
Savoy, he had seen nothing of his lord and 
lady because the duke was punishing him for 
his behavior at the tournament. He had sent 
word that Hugh was forbidden to eat in the 
Great Hall, nor might he wait upon the duke 
until after returning from his manor of Ket- 
tlethorpe in August. Hugh must then report at 
Plymouth, ready to embark for Bordeaux. 

This punishment was not severe, but Hugh 
found it galling to his pride and ha@ no inten- 
tion of telling it to Katherine. 

They rode past St. Paul’s and Katherine had 
no heart to admire the great cathedral of which 
she had heard so much. The London she had 
longed to see now seemed to her very cramped 
and dark and noisy, an ear-splitting din from 
the rattling of carts, street criers, and bells 
jangling for vespers from the hundred and 
fifty parish churches. She was conscious 
chiefly of foul smells and increasing weariness. 

They turned down Thames Street and into 
the Vintry where Geoffrey’s father, Master 
John Chaucer, lived. Hugh dismounted and 
helped Katherine down. Then he knocked 
loudly. A window was thrown open above, 
and a woman’s voice cried, ‘Hush, for the 
love of Jesu—there’s sickness here.” 

Philippa gave a little cry and crossed her- 





self, and they all stood silent until the door 
opened and Geoffrey stepped out. “*No, it’s 
not I who is ill, sweetheart,” he said to Phi- 


lippa. ““God’s greetings to you. I’m sorry to 
give you such poor welcome, but my father 
has this day suffered a strange kind of fit. He 
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gasps for breath and moans with pain. I 
fear ——” Geoffrey shook his head. ‘““We’ve 
sent for the parson.”’ He gestured toward the 
church, and at that moment the priest 
emerged, his silver-gilt crucifix held at arm’s 
length before him. 

Geoffrey threw wide the door of his house 
and fell to his knees, with the girls, beside the 
doorstep. Hugh and Ellis uncovered and knelt 
also. With bowed heads they waited while the 
Sacred Body passed between them and up the 
stairs. 

Katherine kept her head low and stood 
quietly by the house wall while the others 
made immediate arrangements. Philippa 
would stay here where she could be of help to 
her future family, but Chaucer thought Kath- 
erine would do better at a friend’s house. The 
Pessoners in Biilingsgate awaited her, and he 
directed Hugh to their home. Katherine kissed 
her sister and remounted her mare. 

Guy le Pessoner was a wealthy fishmonger. 
His house stood just past the entrance to Lon- 
don Bridge and had its own dock on the river 
for the unloading of fish. The Pessoners were 
a jolly crew and they welcomed Katherine, 
Hugh and Ellis most heartily, leading them to 
the hall where the family were still supping. 

The oak board was loaded with joints of 
beef and mutton, with pigeon pies, white loaves 
of bread, and great tankards of ale and mead. 
Nobody waited for ceremony, everyone 
reached and helped himself. Katherine’s 
hunger was such that she forgot all the prior- 
ess’ careful schooling and soon was reaching, 
gulping, smacking with the rest of them. There 
were a score of people in the hall: prentices in 
leather aprons not quite 
cleansed of fish scales, two 
maidservants and the large 
Pessoner family. Large in 
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She was awakened before daybreak by 
Hawise’s playful slaps. “Get up, get up, 
damoiselle, for we must bring in the May!” | 

The whole Pessoner household was astir, 
The maids were raking out the floor coverings 
of stale, matted rushes and laying down sweet- 
smelling new ones. Dame Emma stood over 
the kitchen fire seething eels and pike in claret 
wine and cream to make her famous galantine. 
Indeed, it was one of the most joyous of holi- 
days, and Katherine, scampering barefoot in 
a borrowed kirtle through the London streets 
with Hawise and a dozen lads and lasses, for- 
got the dignity of her fifteen years, forgot that 
she would be a wife tomorrow, and danced 
and sang with the rest. 


A; every block they were joined by a new 
band of young people, and they all poured 
through Bishopsgate into the open fields and 
woods. Now they scattered hunting for the 
thickest-blossomed hawthorns, for branches of 
apple and sycamore and flowering cherry. 
Katherine and Hawise, having found their 
May boughs, were sitting in a meadow, weay- 
ing a garland of primroses and bluebells, when 
someone threw a mistletoe ball at Hawise’s 
head. It bounced into her lap and she looked 
up giggling. ‘“’Tis Jack,” she said. “I’ll pay 
him out!” She stuffed the heavy bannock her 
mother had given her against hunger dex- 
terously into the mistletoe, and when a shock 
of brick-red hair peered around the trunk of 
the nearest beech, she flung her missile hard. 
It hit Jack full on the mouth. He let out a roar 
of mock fury, and rushing for Hawise, tum- 
bled her backward upon the grass, tickling her 
until she howled for mercy. 
Katherine drew a little 
aside during this rough 
play, but she laughed, too, 








size as well as in number, 
from Guy himself and 
Dame Emma, who was 
round, firm and red as an 
apple, through the eleven 
children to the baby. Kath- 
erine had never seen such 


No matter how hard a man 
may labor, some woman is 
always in the background 
of his mind. She is the one 
reward of virtue. 


—GERTRUDE ATHERTON: 
The Conquerors 
(J. B. Lippincott Company) 


and when Jack finally re- 
leased his victim with a 
smacking kiss, she saw that 


he was a big hulking lad, | 
as freckled and sandy as 


Hawise herself. 
His eye lit on Katherine, 





plump and merry people. 

She sat on the bench 
beside Hawise, the eldest 
daughter; and when every- 
one had quenched his thirst and Hawise no 
longer had to keep running down to the cel- 
lar for more ale, she turned to their visitor 
with sympathetic curiosity. 

‘“How fair you are, damoiselle,’” she said 
without a trace of envy. She herself was a 
stout, big-boned lass, sandy-haired, and witha 
front tooth missing. Yet there was about her 
the wholesome strength of a healthy animal, 
and a mind for fun and color that made her 
very likable. 

After Hugh and Ellis had returned*to the 
Savoy for the night, Katherine mounted 
to the loft over the fishshop, where she climbed 
into a big bed beside Hawise and two younger 
sisters who were already asleep. 


Ah wise started to talk of the wedding, but 
on seeing that Katherine fell silent, the older 
girl let the topic alone and spoke instead of 
her own young man. This was Jack Maude- 
lyn, weaver’s apprentice, and Hawise loved 
him dearly, though they were not betrothed. 
The Pessoners were people of consequence in 
London, and Master Guy was loath to give his 
daughter to a mere prentice. “| misdoubt dad’ll 
ever give consent, until I get me with child by 
Jack,” added Hawise cheerfully, snuggling her 
head into the goose-feather pillow. 

“Blessed Sainte Marie!’ cried Katherine, 
sitting up straight in bed. ““You wouldn’t do 
that. °Tis mortal sin, it’s—it’s horrible!” 

The other girl chuckled. “Easy to see you’re 
convent-bred. “Tis no such sin, if ye get 
wedded in time. I’ve no mind to keep me 
maidenhead much longer. God’s bones, Il 
be eighteen come Michaelmas!” 

Katherine was shocked. Could there be dif- 
ferent ways of looking at a thing, even mortal 
sin? And was it possible that this ordeal which 
awaited her Saturday could be viewed in this 
cheerful and matter-of-fact light? Ah, but 
Hawise loved her Jack; surely that made a dif- 
ference. She shut her eyes tight and, fingering 
the wooden beads that hung around her neck, 
began the Pater Noster. 


and thinking her nought 

but a pretty barelegged 

maid, he seized her around 

the waist and nuzzled her 
neck. Katherine struggled and twisted. 

“Nay, nay, Jack!” cried Hawise. “‘Let her 
be. She’s betrothed to a knight.” 

Jack’s lantern jaw dropped. He released 
Katherine’s waist, then peered fearfully around 
the quiet meadow. 

“Her knight’s not lurking here, you great 
booby!” laughed Hawise. ““Come help us with 
our garland, quick!” For it brought extra good 
fortune to bring in the May before the sun was 


fairly up. When the garland was finished, the — 


three young people ran back into town, sing- 
ing in round, as they skipped down Bridge 
Street, the oldest of all the springtime greet- 
ings: “Sumer is icumen in, lhude sing cuccu!” 

In after years when Katherine thought of 
this last day of her girlhood she saw it lit up 
with a golden gaiety. Spring bloomed in all 
the dark houses, every rafter and every post 
was festooned with greenery. The girls wore 
wreaths of flowers in their hair, the men tucked 
flowers behind their ears. They drank the May 
wine, perfumed with wild thyme and violets. 
And they went to dance and sing around the 
enormous gilded Maypole. 

Katherine did not forget Philippa in the 
house of illness. They stopped to inquire and 
found that Master John Chaucer seemed 
neither better nor worse. Katherine felt guilt 
that she should be enjoying herself while her 
sister toiled. But Philippa wanted no help. 
Katherine therefore continued to enjoy her 
freedom, which ended at last when they all 
danced around a bonfire in the square near 
the Guildhall. 

How different was Katherine’s awakening 
of Saturday morning. The lovely weather had 
dissolved into a steady rain. She awoke long 
before Hawise, and lay staring at the rafters 
and listening to the drip. It seemed as though 
a cold hand was gripping her heart. 

The kindly Pessoners tried to rally her spir- 
its. They were sorry for this bride who had no 
mother to weep with her, and no kin to dress 
her. Hawise took over the latter rite, tending 
Katherine lovingly and anointing her with a 
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agrant essence of gillyflowers, dressing her 
the duchess’ green gown, which had been 
eansed and freshened. She brushed the curl- 
g dark auburn hair until it gleamed and left 
ne mantle of hair to flow loose down to 
atherine’s knees in token of virginity. 
She set a bridal wreath of garden flowers on 
1e girl’s head, volubly cursing the rain as she 
dso: always an ominous wedding portent. 
The Pessoner parish church, St. Magnus’, 
ad but just finished ringing for tierce when 
nere was a knock at the door. It was Philippa 
ith Geoffrey come to conduct the bride to 
. Clement’s. 
It was a silent, dripping-wet little company 
rat plodded on foot along Thames Street to- 
ard Ludgate. Hawise came with them, and 
ick Maudelyn. 
When they reached St. Clement Danes’ they 
aw Hugh and Ellis, on horseback, waiting by 
‘ie lich gate. Katherine raised her eyes once to 
jugh. She saw that he was close-shaven; his 
ubborn beard subdued with pomade, his 
--inkled hair, too, smoothed down. She saw 
1] these things as though she looked through 
ist. Hugh seemed not real, she herself seemed 
ot real, and she moved obediently and mur- 
ured answers like a docile child. 
They stood first in the church porch, outside 
ie irgn-hinged door. There was a priest called 
athér Oswald. There were vows and rings. 
ugh put one on her middle finger above the 
etrothal ring. The priest then opened the door 
ad they all went into the church. There were 
© wax tapers lit at the altar. A fitful gray 
ght came through the coarse glass windows. 
ugh and Katherine knelt at the altar rail, the 
thers behind. A little acolyte darted out from 
e vestry, and the priest turned to start the 
slebration of Mass. 
Katherine heard a commotion in the nave, 
e sound of footsteps on the stone floor. The 
iest faltered and paused, then went on hast- 
. Katherine did not turn her head; she fixed 
er eyes on the gilded dove above the taber- 
acle, and her lips moved mechanically. 
But Hugh turned to see, and she heard him 
ake an exultant sound under his breath. The 
fass went on, the bridal couple Communi- 
ated. It was over. The priest spread his hands 
ad said, ““Benedicite. Go in peace, my chil- 
pas” 
Hugh should have kissed her then, but he 
) id not. He held her hand as the priest had 
yined them, and his grasp tightened as he 
led her sharply around and after him down 
le aisle. 
It was the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster 
| ho-stood there by the west door. They wore 
ieir ducal coronets, for they were going to a 
ate banquet later. : 
| “We're deeply honored, my lord and lady,” 
)ammered Hugh. Katherine curtsied low. 


| re duchess smiled graciously. ““We thought 
1 wish you well at your wedding.” It had been 
)y chance that she had heard of it, through the 
ossip of one of her ladies who knew Ellis de 
horesby. She had asked the duke to accom- 
any her to the church, since it would be a 
» natter of a few minutes only, and been a trifle 
furprised that he consented so readily, but 
) nought he had decided to reinstate Hugh asa 
redding boon. Yet now he did not look at 
fugh or return his greeting. Instead he stood 
aring fixedly at Katherine. 

“You've not kissed your wife, Swynford,” 
iid the duke in a deep mocking voice. “It 
>ems you need example.”” He leaned over, 
ft rew Katherine into his arms and kissed her 
owly, deliberately, on the mouth. Fire shot 
rough her, and as she gasped, her lips opened 
‘inder his. In that instant she felt the hardness 
f his body under the velvet surcoat and a 
ielting sweetness flowed through her bones, 
» epriving her of strength. The duke, feeling her 
' ield, tightened his arms to support her. Then 
e released her, and laughed. ‘““Her mouth 
|astes of honey mead, Swynford. Fortunate 
ou are that you may drink your fill.” He 
d0ke this tauntingly, and gazed at Hugh with 
f areless arrogance, to hide a perplexing emo- 
‘on he felt. Not desire, nor surprise, though 
» oth these thoughts had come to him, but a 
' ‘trange new impulse to protect. 
&) Hugh’s face was flushed with anger, but he 
“/ared say nothing. He grabbed Katherine and 
ave her a rough, clumsy kiss. She scarcely 





noticed it. Her whole mind was bent on recoy- 
ery, on controlling the trembling of her knees, 
and hiding tears that had stung her eyes as the 
duke released her. The Lady Blanche saw 
nothing out of the way. There were always 
kissings and sport at a wedding. 

Now that they had honored the couple, the 
duchess was anxious to hasten on to the ban- 
quet. She held her hand out to Katherine, 
kissed her on the cheek and said, ““May God 
bless your marriage, my dear. I'll see you 
again, no doubt, later this year in Lincolnshire, 
for I intend going to Bolingbroke when my 
lord duke sails for Aquitaine.”” Her gracious 
smile drifted over the rest of the wedding 
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guests, who stood silently respectful farther 
up the nave. 

The Duke said “Farewell” and, bowing 
slightly, turned and with Blanche joined the 
retinue which awaited them on the street. 

In the church: porch, the others clustered 
around the bridal pair and offered awed con- 
gratulations. Hawise was much excited at hay- 
ing seen these great folk so near. ““Was there 
ever so stalwart and fair a man as the duke!” 
she cried. “‘I just wish it’d been me he kissed 
like he did you, my lady!” 

My lady. Katherine heard her new title with 
shock. I’m the Lady Katherine Swynford, the 
wife of a knight. This is my husband. She stole a 
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frightened glance at Hugh, but he had turned 
his back and was conferring with Ellis about a 
loose girth on his saddle. 

Only Geoffrey made no gomment on the un- 
expected appearance of the Lancasters. Per- 
ceptive as always, he had seen more in the 
duke’s kiss and Katherine’s reaction to it than 
a careless gesture. He had felt during that mo- 
ment an odd fear, as though some turbulent, 
even menacing force had been set in motion. 
One that none of these people, not even the 
all-powerful duke and duchess, might be able 
to withstand. 


(To be Continued) 
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A flash of inspiration —and a simple dish turns sublime. 


JOURNAL readers and staff share their most popular discoveries. 
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Pork-Chop-and-Chili-Bean Casserole 


Flour and season 4 pork chops. Brown them in | tablespoon shortening, or 
salad oil in hot skillet. Add '2 cup water, cover the skillet and simmer 20 
minutes. Open | can kidney beans. Add 2 tablespoons minced onion and 
1 to 2 teaspoons chili powder, according to how well you like the chili 
flavor. Pour the seasoned beans into a shallow baking dish or casserole. 
Arrange the pork chops over beans. Pour pan juices over everything and ; 
bake 20-30 minutes in moderately hot oven, 375° F., until the chops are Ie he 


thoroughly tender. VEL. ay 





New York City 


Macaroni-in-the-Pink 


Cook 212 cups elbow macaroni in boiling salted water for about 
5 or 6 minutes. While macaroni is cooking, combine the following: 
1 cup condensed cream-of-tomato soup, | eight-ounce can tomato 
sauce, '2 pound creamed cottage cheese, !2 cup water, 1!2 teaspoons 
salt, a dash of pepper, 's teaspoon garlic salt, 3 tablespoons chopped 
scallions that have been sautéed in 1 tablespoon butter or mar- 
garine, ’2 bay leaf and a pinch of thyme. Combine this with the 
cooked macaroni. Turn into a greased 1!2-quart casserole, and i 





bake in a moderately slow oven, 325° F., for ' hour. Serves 6. Vez ( PNG 


Linden, New Jersey 


Orange Cake-Pie 


Dissolve 1 package orange-flavored gelatin in 1’4 cups hot orange juice. 
Chill until thick but not set. Sprinkle '4 cup nonfat dry milk on top of 
’2 Cup water and '2 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon almond extract and | 
tablespoon lemon juice in bowl and beat, adding 3 tablespoons sugar grad- 
ually. Beat well until quite thick and foamy. Soften 2 three-ounce packages 
cream cheese with 2 tablespoons milk and blend with beaten powdered-milk 
mixture. Add | half-pound package dates, cut fine, *¢ cup canned, buttered, 
toasted almonds, and 12 teaspoons grated orange rind. Fold into thickened 


gelatin. Slice 1 small packaged gold poundcake thin and line greased 9” pie- 


pan with it. Fill with gelatin mixture. Chill until set. Serves 6-8. Cue (ee 


Gadsden, Alabama 





Mince meat Peaches 


A quick hot dessert, easy to put together, different, 
delicious and good to look at. You will need canned 
peach halves, and mincemeat, and heavy cream for 
an extra touch. Place 1 heaping tablespoon mince- 
meat in the hollow of each drained canned peach 
half, allowing 2 halves per person. Sprinkle with 
finely minced preserved ginger. Set in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., until very hot, 10 or 15 minutes. Serve es 


at once with whipped cream, if desired. % : abl». 


Princeton, N. J. 
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Cheese-and-Olive Tomato Aspic 


Heat 2 cups bottled tomato-juice cocktail and pour over | pack- 
age lemon-flavored gelatin. Stir until gelatin is dissolved, then 
set in refrigerator until thickened. Fold in }2 cup chopped celery, 
44 cup sliced stuffed olives and half of a 3-ounce package cream 
cheese, cut into small cubes. Pour into a ring mold. Chill until 
firm. Turn out the mold on a serving platter, fill the center with 
crisp lettuce. Serve as a salad with dressing. This may also be 
done in individual molds, and served on lettuce, with a cold meat 


platter. Senyes 4-6. ; Petrone 


Akron, Ohio 
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Celery-Tarragon Soup 


Tarragon is a wonderful herb with both chicken and 
celery. Cook 2} cups sliced celery in 214 cups canned 
chicken stock or broth for 15 minutes. Then add 2 or 3 
teaspoons dried tarragon (I like 3), 1 teaspoon monosodium 
glutamate, '% teaspoon salt and 4 teaspoon pepper. Con- 
tinue simmering for 10 to 15 minutes or until the celery is 
very tender. Press through a strainer or food mill, or mix 
smooth in an electric blender. Then combine with 2 cups 





light cream. Serve hot or chilled. Serves 6. Helen e GB 


Pasadena, California 


Clam-and-Onion Soup 


Empty one 10!2-ounce can minced clams, and one 10%4-ounce 
can condensed onion soup into a saucepan. Add ‘4 cup water, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice and a dash of Tabasco. Simmer 5 min- 
utes to blend flavors. Pour into soup cups and top with toasted 
slices of French bread, sprinkled with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Serves 4. 
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New York City 


Grape Sherbet 


Dissolve 1 cup sugar in 2 cups hot water. Add 
1 cup canned crushed pineapple, juice of 3 
lemons, | cup bottled grape juice and 1 can 
sweetened condensed milk. Pour into 2 re- 
frigerator trays and freeze until firm, stirring 
once when partly frozen. Serves 6. 
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Memphis, Tennessee 


Beets With Pineapple 


Pineapple does something for the beets—and vice versa. 
This is an unusual recipe and unusually good. Drain 1 
No. 2 can pineapple chunks, reserving the sirup. Blend 2 
tablespoons pineapple sirup with 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch. Drain 1 No. 303 can diced or julienne beets; mix 
beet juice with 1! cup of the pineapple-sirup-and- 
cornstarch mixture. Heat juices, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Add 1 tablespoon vinegar, *4 teaspoon salt, 
11 cups drained pineapple chunks and the diced or 


julienne beets. Heat through. Serves 4-6. Sten 
’ | : aD ihewe ter R Tete 





New Haven, Conn. 


Raspberry Rice Mold : 


Combine in a saucepan '% cup packaged precooked rice, 2 cups milk and 
% teaspoon salt. Bring quickly to a boil and boil for 2 minutes. Remove |= Qe 
we 


from heat and allow to stand, covered, 10 minutes. Pour into mixing bowl — 6, am 
and stir in 3 tablespoons sugar. Soften 1 envelope unflavored gelatin in 4 + ~~ *¥ 
cup cold water and add to rice mixture. Mix well and set in refrigerator ~ a 
until mixture begins to thicken. Add 12 teaspoon vanilla and ’ teaspoon , < 


almond extract and fold in 12 cup heavy cream, whipped. Pour into a , 
-3-cup mold. Chill until set. Unmold on serving platter and pour | package y 


frozen raspberries, thawed, over rice dessert. Serves 4-6. Thosgeuly Mes 


St. Louis, Missouri 





THINGS THAT TURN 
THE TRICK 


1. Iced-tea time is here again. 
When you brew the hot tea, add a 
piece of ginger root. Let stand 

5 minutes. Strain over ice cubes. 


2. Want something special to serve 
with fruit salad for the bridge club? 
Make up a batch of baking-powder 
biscuits from a mix. When ready 
to bake, press a dent in the center 
of each biscuit with the back of 

a teaspoon. Fill the indentation 
with concentrate for lemonade. 
Bake on a greased baking sheet 
like any other biscuits. The lemon- 
ade concentrate bubbles and forms a 
delicious, crusty, lemony glaze on 
top. Split and butter while hot. 


3. Spinach can be exciting. If you 
don’t think so, try adding clove 
garlic, crushed, and I teaspoon 
anchovy paste along with the salt, 
pepper and butter or margarine 
to | package frozen spinach after 
it has been cooked and drained. 


4. The flavor of dill does a lot 

for potato salad. With cold-meat- 
and-potato-salad suppers coming 
up, now’s the time to try it. 

Add I teaspoon dried or 1 | 
tablespoon minced fresh dill leaves 
or 3 tablespoons finely chopped 
dill pickle to each quart 

and a half of potato salad. 


5. Camembert cheese— 

San Francisco style: 

Pour 2 tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce over each of several wedges 
of ripe Camembert cheese. Mash 
rind and all with a fork. 

Spread on crackers. In some 

San Francisco restaurants you are 
handed a bottle of Worcestershire 
sauce when you order Camembert 
cheese and crackers for dessert— 
to do just this, we discovered! 


6. Counting calories but getting 
bored with plain consommé ? Add 
3 or 4 pitted Royal Ann cherries 
to each soup cup. Refreshing! 


7. Wonderful with broiled chicken! 
Prepare one 5-ounce package 
quick-cooking rice. Add 4 cup 
thinly sliced canned water chestnuts 
and 2 teaspoons soy sauce. Toss 
and taste. Company fare, this. 


8. Don’t neglect the dessert 
department. The men in your family 
won't let you get by with it. 

Reach for a package of vanilla 
pudding and one of lemon-flavored 
gelatin waiting there on 

the cupboard shelf. Prepare both 
according to directions on the pack- 
ages and cool. Go further with the 
gelatin and chill until it thickens 
but isn’t completely set. Beat until 
light and spongy and fold into the 
vanilla pudding. Pour into mold and 
chill until firm. About as easy 

a way to make a Spanish cream 

as we know, and extra good 

with frozen strawberries. 
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GAS COOKING :. BEST... 
AUTOMATICALLY on nis 


—a 5 


ECONOTROL TOP BURNERS 


3 Burners in 1! High flame 
for quick boiling; click to 
controlled-boiling heat (NO 
boil-overs!); click again to 
keep-warm heat. 





EVEN-OVEN BAKING 


EquaFlo burner provides the 
same heat throughout the 
roomy oven. Bakes cakes 
identically without peeking, 
turning or reshuffling. 





SMOKELESS BROILING 

EquaFlo char-broils a broiler- 
ful, browns edges of steaks 
or chops just like the center. 









HARDWICK ECONOMATIC® 
the New Range with 75 years’ 
Cooking Experience! ° 


From Grandmother’s time to today, many of the 
outstanding features that make women prefer a 
GAS range have been. pioneered by HARDWICK. 
And now, the beautiful 75th Anniversary line of 
HARDWI€K Gas Ranges, star-studded with new ex- 
clusive features to add to your cooking skill. 
Econo Matic heads the feature parade, providing 
automatic oven lighting for standard and apart- 
ment-size ranges—from a gas-saving pin-point 
pilot so small it doesn’t heat the range. HARDWICK 
EquaFlo oven burner provides balanced oven heat 
and uniform broiling. EconoTrol 3-in-1 top burners 
give you instant on-off heat, instantly adjustable. 
See the popular-priced HARDWICK at your dealer 
or gas company. Compare the sparkling beauty, 
exclusive automatic features and perfect perform- 
ance with other, higher-priced ranges . . . you'll 
automatically want a HARDWICK in your kitchen. 


A.G.A. APPROVED 
for Natural, Manufactured and LP Gases 


ZA Cees . 
(75%) 5 
Ne es SMa, 
= ’ pRis nes 2 Lepr 
pas THAT ONLY 75 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE COULD PRODUCE 
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CAN THIS MARRIAGE BE SAVED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


the baby, there are a youth bed and a crib from 
which Tommy has chewed the paint. The chil- 
dren have no chest, no rug, no pictures, no toy 
box. Susie is nearly six and old enough to be 
taught good taste and tidiness. Yet when I pro- 
posed a cabinet for her doll collection, Nick 
and I had another argument. Consequently, 
her dolls lie around on the floor. 

“IT keep the door of the children’s room 
closed. I’m determined the grocery boy shan’t 
get a glimpse of it; he serves all the houses in 
the block, and he’s a dreadful gossip. The 
other day, out of sheer spite, he told me the 
woman next door had received a fur coat as a 
birthday present from her husband. I’ve 
never had a fur coat in my life. The Christmas 
I was seven—the ChriStmas we were in St. 
Louis and my’brothers got English bicycles— 
my parents did give me a beaver muff and 
scarf. Another time—the summer I had to 
stay with my aunt in Canada because my 
parents were moving their shop again—they 
sent a quilted taffeta bedspread and taffeta 
draperies for my room there. My mother 
didn’t want her sister to know how hard up 
our family was. 

“Nick and I have no curtains anywhere, 
just-cheap shades. Our picture window is the 
only picture window in the whole develop- 
ment that doesn’t have draperies. Last Thurs- 
day when Susie got home from kindergarten, 
I combed her hair and changed her dress and 
put on my best silk suit. Susie and the baby 
and I went walking and we casually examined 
everybody else’s picture window. I counted 
twenty windows that had been draped by 
professional decorators. You can always tell 
the difference. 

“People passing our house on the sidewalk 
can look straight in on us. Most of them prob- 
ably wonder why, if my husband loves me, he 
doesn’t get around to buying draperies and a 
few rugs. Several weeks ago the woman 
across the street spoke to me and I hurried by, 
pretending I didn’t hear. I was afraid I might 
get involved in a conversation about our dis- 
mal furnishings. I was also afraid she would 
notice I was wearing a bargain-basement 
cotton dress. 

“Yesterday the woman next door caught 
me in the back yard. She opened the gate and 
in she came. She asked me over to share a cup 
of coffee and to see her new wall-to-wall car- 
peting. | imagine she also intended to show 
off her fur coat. Much as I wanted to become 
acquainted, I declined the invitation since I 
couldn’t possibly return her hospitality. I 
hope she wasn’t offended. 

“Nick is just establishing his practice in 
California—my parents have a store out here 
now—and it does seem he should understand 
the importance to a young physician of put- 
ting his best foot forward. I try to keep up 
appearances, but Nick won’t co-operate. If I 
had the right kind of background and the 
right kind of clothes, I could make friends for 
him in the community. Perhaps, too, I might 
make a few friends for myself,” she said wist- 
fully. ““Most people just don’t take to me. I can 
read dislike in their eyes. I wear sunglasses 
most of the time in order to keep the expres- 
sion in my own eyes hidden, and to hide from 
their dislike. Except for collecting occasional 
compliments on my looks or clothes, I’m a 
washout socially. Women invariably shy away 
from me. 

“Pve had only one girl friend in my life. 
The winter I was nine or ten and parked with 
Wisconsin relatives for some reason, another 
girl about my age visited several days and then 
she went away. We slept in the same room and 
every afternoon we played together on a 
snowy hill not far off. We would coast down 
the hill and clasp hands and walk up again{ 
After she was gone I went to our hill each 
afternoon and looked at her footprints in the 
snow until finally the footprints melted in the 
sun. I have forgotten my friend’s name, but I 
often wonder where she is. I felt close to her. 
Close and friendly. 

“When Nick and I moved to the develop- 
ment I imagined myself as hospitable and 
gracious,” Ina continued. ‘“‘With our place the 
way it is, ’m ashamed to let anybody in the 
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door. It even makes me uncomfortable to have 
my mother visit us, although she comes very 
seldom. Every time she does appear she com- 
ments on the barrenness of our rooms, and 
when she leaves I usually have a crying spell. 

“Way back in January I selected the ma- 
terial—a Finnish hand-blocked print—that 
would be perfect for our window. I made a 
deposit too. Nick refuses to let me pay the 
balance. Nor will he permit me to start a 
charge account. I beg and plead, and he puts 
me off. Someday, Nick says, but he doesn’t 
name the day. He tries to turn my thoughts 
to something else. He kids and says we’re no 
worse off than goldfish in a bowl. Or he be- 
comes affectionate and suggests we go in the 
bedroom, turn off the lights and pretend we’re 
honeymooning at the Ritz. 

“I want to be warm and affectionate with 
Nick. Too often I can’t be. I hunger for his 
love, but our unfurnished house seems to rise 
like a wall between us. It makes me doubt 
Nick really cares for me. In my opinion, loving 
husbands are generous with their wives. 

“Tve never lived anyplace where I could feel 
easy and proud,” she said. ““My parents were 
always moving, always hunting a better loca- 
tion for the store. Both of them were wrapped 
up in making money, though they didn’t ever 
make much. During their prosperous spurts, 
they gave my brothers the nicest gifts, the 
nicest clothes. In our family I was at the bot- 
tom. Mother thought my brothers would 
carry on with the store—it’s a specialty shop— 
but neither did. So far as I know, she was 
never interested in what I might do or want 
to do. 

“Sometimes we lived behind the store, 
sometimes over the store, and sometimes we 
had rooms in a boardinghouse. Naturally I 
couldn’t get acquainted with the other girls; 
I had no place to bring them. I wasn’t ever 
asked to join a club or anything. One time I 
pleased my mother in some way—I don’t re- 
call how—and she gave me twenty dollars to 
throw a big party. I didn’t know anybody to 
invite. I spent the money on a dress. 

“After I started dating—I-was popular with 
boys because I was pretty—I learned for sure 
how little my parents cared for me. Twelve 
o’clock was my curfew hour. One Saturday 
night my date and I ran into heavy traffic, and 
I was twenty minutes late. My mother locked 
me out. We rang and rang, we pounded on 
the door, but nobody answered. 

“IT was fifteen years old at the time and 
scared to death. My boy friend was scared too. 
Finally he took me to his house and got his 
mother out of bed and she telephoned my 
parents. They wouldn’t answer the phone. So 
she sent me in a taxi to a hotel and paid the 
bill herself. Next morning when the store 
opened my father argued my mother into 
taking me back. Sometimes he was on my side. 
She never was. | 

“A few months later,” Ina said, “‘I married | 
my first husband. But when Alan was killed | 
I was pregnant with Susie, and I had to go | 
back to the family. I dislike my mother, but 
there are times I seem to need to be around 
her. I wish I could get over it. 

“T wish I could turn into a peaceful, confi- | 
dent person. I know I’m making Nick miser- 
able. I’m miserable myself. Why can’t we be 
contented and stop quarreling and live like © 
other married couples?” 





Nick tells his side: 


“I am supporting three children,’ said 
Nick, a dark, haggard man of thirty-five. “A 
six-year-old stepdaughter, a twenty-month-old 
son and a beautiful wife who is as irrespon- 
sible as either one of them. Because of the 
lunatic way we’ve lived—I’m sure Ina didn’t 
describe the circumstances of our move 


‘from Detroit—I am in debt for the first time 


in my life. That fact would mean nothing to 
Ina, even if I told her, which I shan’t. Given 
free rein, Ina would cheerfully destroy my 
precarious credit standing inside a week. So 
far, I’ve tried to satisfy the most pressing of her 
incessant demands with cash. I’ve bought my- 
self no peace and her no happiness. 
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ove my wife,” he said to the counselor. 
may not believe in love at sight, but 
my story. It was Christmas Eve five 
igo. I’d played Santa Claus to my sister’s 
sters, and then I realized my sister and 
nily would prefer to be alone. At loose 
I dropped into the largest public ball- 
in Detroit—a place accommodating 
eds. Christmas Eve—what a night to be 
ance hall! There were nineteen people 
t. Among the nineteen was Ina. 
e was standing half concealed by a post, 
in the way she does. Her red hair was 
bonfire. | thought she was the most 
g-looking girl I'd ever seen. I still do. 
me minutes I admired her at a distance. 
2d to go. She smiled at me. Her smile 
autiful and it was frightened. I guessed 
vious. She was lonely too. 
yas thirty years old, but I'd known no 
xcept my sisters,” he said. ““Too much 
sibility, too little opportunity. My father 
unsuccessful traveling salesman and in 
ns we were always changing our address 
ie sheriff usually in hot pursuit. From 
e of thirteen, | 
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th college and 
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Maker of woods and meadows, 


All little things which lie asleep 


cuts and slights—illusions, most of them—are 
a part of her daily life. 

“When Ina became pregnant with our 
son,” he went on, “I hoped that she would 
settle down. Instead she began to clamor 
that I should buy a house. By then 
I had discovered that she was extremely 
untidy. Since she couldn’t keep an apartment 
in order—Susie’s clothes and my clothes were 
strung from one end of the place to the other— 
I refused to buy the house. 

“At that point Ina cut me to the heart. She 
left me flat to follow her parents, who'd 
moved their business to California. They 
hadn’t written her a friendly line. Yet she 
walked out on me and went to them. They 
had no room for her and Susie. She tele- 
graphed me for money and I sent it. 

“I told myself my marriage was ended. I 
tried desperately to put Ina from my mind. I 
was unhappy with her, wretched without her. 
I was haunted by the fear of what might hap- 
pen to her and Susie. I couldn’t tolerate the 
idea of her bearing my child in a strange city, 
friendless and alone. One night she telephoned 
asking me to come to 
her and she was crying. 
By the end of the month 
I had sold my practice 
and virtually given away 
the furniture on which 
we had spent so much. 

“Until Tommy was 
born there was an in- 
terval of peace,” Nick 
said. “It was short. 
While I was establish- 
ing a new legal residence 
and studying to pass 


1 my second year In nests or burrows out of sight the tough California 


ctice, I bought And tangled thickets, black 


exams so I could prac- 


her a small busi- with night. tice medicine here, I 
My parents are worked at anything I 
of me now. My The fledgling bird who takes his could get. Pants press- 
not. rest ing, painting white lines 
ce that Christ- Close to his mother’s feathered on the county roads, a 
sve,’ Nick re- breast three months’ stretch 


“Ina has never 
, thoughts. Very 


léarned she was Far underneath in some dark 


s and undisci- hole. 


, a greedy, un- 


The baby rabbit and young mole 


as a short-order cook. 
To me the jobs I held, 
my emigration halfway 
across the continent, 
seemed to be solid proof 


g child. I blamed 
1other’s cruelty, 
her’s indifference 
sakness. I didn’t 
o marry Ina. I 
t she was too 


Giver of hills and fields, please 
spare 

All small things dreaming 
everywhere 

In leafy hammocks overhead 


Or in a grassy trundle bed. 


of my love for Ina. To 
her mind my odd jobs 
were odd work for a 
professional man.” I’m 
sure she'd have pre- 
ferred we whoop away 


and no wife fora 

For eighteen 
s I struggled to 
r from my mind. 
1 have forgotten 
iuty, I think, but 


The new squirrel rocked to 
sleep by wind, 

The just-born field mouse, 
naked-skinned, 


all the cash I'd salvaged 
from the Detroit fiasco. 

“IT used that cash,” 
he said grimly, “to buy 
into a practice the week 
I got my license. Even 


1 not forget her From cricket call to song of lark, so, I had to take on a 
1ess and need. Oh, please be with them in the heavy load of deb. I’m 
ow I felt respon- dark! also paying off com- 


or her and for 

oo. They seemed 

less. 
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Ina, care for her and make her happy. 
gan our married life in a furnished 
ient—just three rooms, to be sure, but 
than anyplace she or | or little Susie 
er lived. Our sexual adjustment was 
t least, I thought so at the time. Noth- 
> was fine. 

st the curtains displeased Ina,” the 
d-looking doctor explained. “I dipped 
y savings—I then had a healthy bank 
t—and she replaced the curtains. 
the rugs were unsatisfactory. I rolled 
d stored the landlord’s rugs in the 
nt, and she bought rugs. Then the 
re was too shabby. We'd hardly 
| the furniture when Ina decided the 
orhood was unsuitable. We moved to 
> expensive apartment. 

anwhile, Ina was demanding to be as 
essed as my patients’ wives, or better 
1. I fought and argued, but I paid for 
thes she thought she needed. When Ina 
sed, she can be very sweet. On the nu- 
; occasions she isn’t pleased, we are 
1 torment. Everywhere we went, so Ina 
1e other women snubbed her. Snubs and 


mitments back in Michi- 

gan. To explain my fi- 

nancial position to Ina 

would be like explain- 

ing it to little Susie. For 
a newcomer, I’m doing fairly well on paper. I 
am earning around eight thousand dollars a 
year and expect to earn more, but I’m paying 
out thirty-six hundred dollars a year to settle 
my obligations. 

“Eight months ago we were living in a 
tourist camp and Ina’s laments were unceas- 
ing. Maybe, I decided, her longing for a 
house was an adult desire. Maybe she was 
right and I was wrong. At any rate, | borrowed 
enough to make the down payment, as I 
informed Ina, and bought the house for her. 
| thought we had a deal. She promised to wait 
for furniture and to decorate ona modest scale, 
choosing things we could afford. How has 
that turned out? 

“Well, we own a Swedish-modern dresser 
and the cost of it would have furnished the 
youngsters’ room. We have handsome iron 
chairs for the patio and they are in the den. 
Our windows are naked and our floors are 
bare. Ina is holding out for draperies costing 
nineteen dollars a yard and for wool cut-pile 
carpeting. Daily she confronts me with de- 
mands for household luxuries far outside our 
price range. Her taste is gauged by the posses- 
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sions of others. She wants the same thing, 
only better. 

“Our neighbors buy inexpensive shrubs and 
plants, and we buy expensive palm trees. 
Neither one of us knows how to garden. Ina 
hears another woman has a fur coat—actually 
it was a fur neckpiece—and immediately suc- 
cumbs to a crazy whim. She spends the money 
set aside for a dining table and chairs on a hat 
and three dresses to wear to parties. We don’t 
go to parties. We have no friends in California. 
Ina is the original impulse buyer. We do need 
stuff in our house, I’ll admit. But I’ve got to 
the stage where I won’t give Ina money, even 
when I have it. For I know she is not to be 
satisfied. 

“Ina is emotional. So am I. We’ve had 
countless scenes. Tommy sleeps on, but our 
caterwauling wakes Susie. When Ina loses her 
temper she hurts Susie’s feelings just as she 
hurts mine. Or she frightens her with hyster- 
ics—hysteria is a regular boarder at our 
house—and then she rushes out and buys 
Susie a new doll. Time after time I’ve spelled 
out to Ina the meaning of maturity. She can’t 
seem to understand. 

“At this point,’’ said Nick with passion, “I 
don’t care whether our house is ever furnished 
or whether I ever live there again. I do care 
for the children and for Ina too. Her extrava- 
gances and her pretenses are not normal. There 
is something sick in the way she thinks and 
feebs. It’s something deeper than just keeping 
up with the Joneses. I’m licked. Is there any 
way you can help me to help my wife?” 


The marriage counselor says: 


“Nick had a problem wife. No doubt of it. 
Ina’s unfortunate background accounted for 
many of her difficulties. It is interesting to 
note, however, that Nick’s rather similar back- 
ground had a very different effect upon him. 
A strong personality, he reacted to his early 
hardships by becoming a responsible and self- 
respecting human being. Undiscouraged by 
parental objections to his ambitions, he 
steamed ahead and developed an unusual 
degree of responsibility. Without this, it seems 
unlikely Ina could have held him through 
five such hectic years despite her powerful 
sexual attraction for him. 

“Ina grew up filled with fears and without 
a sense of personal worth. She disliked herself 
and everybody else. Receiving little or no 
affection as a child, she had small capacity to 
give affection. After two marriages and two 
children, she was still in restless search of the 
emotional security which her parents had 
denied her. : 

“Why Ina’s mother rejected her daughter I 
don’t know; I suspect she may have taken out 
on a helpless youngster the rancor of her own 
financial frustrations. On the few occasions 
Ina pleased her mother, a gift—something 
tangible and costing money—resulted. A gift, 
preferably expensive, became Ina’s definition 
of love. 

“She carried this unsound and absurd 
notion into marriage. Her earlier marriage— 
she and Alan spent only seven weeks together 
before he went to Korea—was too brief to be 
a test. The test came with Nick. 

“During his courtship and the honeymoon, 
Nick was generous. Q.E.D.: he loved her. 
Later when he balked at her extravagance and 
refused to buy the things she desired, her 
‘feelings’ immediately suggested he didn’t 
love her. And her feelings ruled her head. Ina 
was a true gimme-girl who would have been 
wretched in a palace—for always over the hill 
she would have glimpsed a finer palace occu- 
pied by a richer princess. 

“Before Ina’s marriage could be mended, it 
was necessary for her to look at herself ob- 
jectively and to understand the true sources 
of her chronic dissatisfaction. Her greed, her 
envy were a heritage from her mother; her 
shabby code was a carbon copy of her mother’s 
code. She was mirroring her mother’s be- 
havior in the way she was handling her two 
children. Ina’s ultimate recognition of this 
brought with it a sense of profound shock; 
she did not admire her mother or want in the 
least to resemble her. 

“We had many consultations. Even older 
and wiser people find objectivity difficult. But 
there came the time when Ina could look at 


herself and ask herself what she really wanted 
from life. What she really wanted, she at last 
acknowledged, was to be confident of Nick’s 
love. She wanted the approval and liking of 
others. She wanted self-esteem. And_ she 
wanted these things more than she wanted 
money or material possessions. 

“In order to achieve self-esteem, she had to 
change drastically. With pain and struggle she 
began to free herself from the fetters of dreamy 
self-absorption. She had to learn how to love. 
She gave consideration to Nick and her chil- 
dren, and by a deliberate effort of will, placed 
their needs ahead of her own desires. In giving 
she found warmth and joy that were new to 
her. 

“On the practical side, the marriage im- 
proved rather quickly. Once she admitted that 
Nick and the youngsters were entitled to a 
tidy house, however sparsely furnished, and 
punctual meals, Ina picked up some skills in 
homemaking. As youngsters, she and Nick 
had eaten at helter-skelter hours and often 
slept in unmade beds. By sticking to a sched- 
ule—previously it had been her habit to start 
cooking dinner long after Nick’s arrival 
home—Ina achieved some valuable discipline 
and a sense of personal accomplishment. The 
whole family benefited. 

““Nick made some changes too. An intelli- 
gent man, anxious to help his wife and hold 
his marriage together, he readily perceived and 
rectified some of his mistakes. He hadn’t been 
helping Ina to grow up. He had been felling 
her to grow up. Nick was proud of his tussles 
with poverty—indeed, he was inclined to be a 
little boastful in relating the details of his 
rise—but no amount of talking on his part had 
been able to instill a similar pride in Ina. She 
was too insecure. 

““Nick’s numerous curtain lectures on her 
failings—natural enough in the circum- 
stances—consistently failed of their object. 
Lecturing only served to undermine Ina’s 
already slender stock of self-confidence. 
Furthermore, his criticisms covered too wide 
a range. It was unfair of him to blame her for 
the disasters of the move from Detroit. After 
all, he had chosen to follow her. In marital 
quarrels, it usually takes two to make a scene. 
When Nick, twelve years the elder, taught 
himself to curb his impatience and to compli- 
ment his wife when the opportunity presented, 
the internecine warfare subsided. 
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““Nick was completely unrealistic in ex 
ing Ina to become financially mature whil 
continued to treat her as a child. Since ho 
moon days he had kept a firm grip on the p 
strings. The furnishing of the house was a 
stant source of strife. Since so many of. J 
demands were unreasonable and caprici 
her husband had fallen into a routine of 
steady, sullen, protective ‘No.’ 

“One night Nick sat down and outli 
just what his income from a growing medi 
practice amounted to, what his burden 
debt was, how thin was the line to which t 
must adhere until he was more solidly es 
lished. 

“Together, he and Ina worked out a 
sible plan to obtain the housefurnishi 
they could afford, and piecemeal. They stud 
interior-decoration pages in the magazi 
visited budget shops in the department sto 
selected the tables, chairs, lamps of the fut 
In the process, they enjoyed themselves 
grew closer together. Ina bought mon 
cloth draperies at a dollar and a half a y, 
for the picture window instead of impor 
material at nineteen dollars and was thri 
by Nick’s respect for-her judgment. Pleasi 
too, was her discovery that when her mot 
came to call, the maternal sniffs of disappro 
no longer had the power to trouble her. 

“Ina,’’ said the counselor, “now has fer 
nine friends in her neighborhood. Hone 
and candor have begun to marshal the co, 
panionships for which she longed. Ind 
she made her first woman friend when 
crossed the street, asked her neighbor’s 
vice about gardening and frankly announ 
that, for financial reasons, she and N 
would have to proceed slowly. Outward sh 
fakery and pretense don’t win friendship. 

“Through thought and effort, Ina } 
changed most of her standards. At times ¢ 
relapses into fits of the blues and moments| 
envy, but she always comes back to the je 
With Nick’s support, she is standing on 
own feet—an adult. And she is sure in } 
own mind now that she has value in the woi 
as a person—as a wife and a mother. She a 
Nick are bringing up their children in an 


mosphere more emotionally stable than eit 
of them ever knew as children.” 


Editors’ Note: This case history was compiled 4 
condensed from actual records by 
DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY 
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“Pay husband's no good as an electrician, 
but he's terribly clever at carpentry.” 


PIUNE, 1954 
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THE ROYAL BOX 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 


Althea sat up, shaking back her unruly 
hair. “I’m sorry,” she said contritely. “But... 
oh, mother, why do you dislike him so?” 

The girl rose precipitately, and flung her 
strong young arms around her mother’s shoul- 
ders. But though there was no actual with- 
drawal from this embrace, there was no re- 
sponse. Althea tried again. 

“It can’t be just because he’s a foreigner. 
You like Jacques.” 

“Yes, I like him very much. I’d be perfectly 
satisfied, Althea, if you’d marry Jacques de 
Valcourt—in fact, such a marriage would 
make me very happy.” 

“But I’ve told you over and over again that 
I don’t love him. I can’t marry him just for his 
title and his chateaux and his fortune.” 

“He has a great deal more than that to offer 
you. He has charm and sophistication and 
character. He’s much better looking than 
Hilary Thorpe. He’s an outstanding sports- 
man. Of course his landscape gardening’s just 
a hobby with him—a rather strange one, if 
you ask me, for a military man—but he has a 
genius for it. He could have made a fortune 
out of it, if he’d wanted or needed to. He ——” 

“Oh, mother, won’t you stop! He is 
charming. He’s about the best looking man 
I ever saw ——’” Althea paused. “All the 
same—well, it wouldn’t be honest for me 
to marry him. -I don’t see, mother, how you 
can keep on urging me when you know”— 
she faced her mother defiantly—‘when you 
know I love Hilary. He may not have an 
immense fortune, like Jacques, but he’s cer- 
tainly got enough to support a wife. It can’t 
be that you object to him just because he’s an 
American!” 

The telephone rang. Althea snatched up the 
receiver. 

““Yes—yes!”’ she said rapidly. “Oh, Hil- 
ary ——”’ Althea listened intently. “Hilary, 
that is annoying, isn’t it?’ she said at last. 
“No, I can wait until you ring back. I wish 
there were something I could do to help... . 
Yes—yes. Good-by, good-by, dear.”’ 

She turned to her mother excitedly. “Poor 
Hilary’s in the most awful jam. The new 
American ambassador to Aristan, who was ex- 
pected to arrive on the Queen Mary, changed 
his plans and took the Franconia instead. A 
very important journalist, Joe Somebody-or- 
other, was assigned to write a series of articles 
about him for a national magazine, and they 
both decided that the best way to get this 
done would be in the course of a long ocean 
voyage. The ambassador wasn’t expected in 
London until next week. And then what does 
he do but turn up here this afternoon!” 

“The new American ambassador to Aristan, 
you say?”? Lady Laura inquired quietly. 


Ou. mother, don’t say ‘American’ like 
that, as if all Americans were unreliable. It 
isn’t the ambassador’s fault, from what Hilary 
says—it’s his wife’s. He’s recently married for 
the second time, a woman a lot younger than 
he is, and he wants her to be pleased with 
everything. And she isn’t pleased with any- 
thing. She was looking forward to the trip on 
the Queen, she didn’t want to cross on a 
smaller, slower ship, she got seasick, she 
thought it was an outrage to have this Joe— 
Joe Racina, that’s his name—tagging along 
on what was practically a honeymoon trip.” 

“You can’t blame her for that.” 

“Of course Hilary tried to be tactful. He 
said she was very striking looking—handsome, 
really—but he did speak of her as being 
‘bejeweled and befurred’ in a way that sounded 
as if she were over bejeweled and befurred. 
And she’s furious about the appointment to 
Aristan. Hilary says this Mr. Castle v3 

“Mr. who ?” 

“Mr. Castle, the ambassador,”’ Althea an- 
swered. ““Didn’t I mention his name before? 
Well, Baldwin Castle apparently expected a 
Paris or London post—Rome or Madrid any- 
way. Instead, it’s Kirfahan! His wife never 
even heard of Kirfahan and she’s mad as a 
hornet. Mr. Castle doesn’t mind so much, be- 
cause he spent quite a little time in Aristan 
as an engineer, when he was a young man. But 
he’s sorry about his bride’s disappointment 





and wants to do everything he can to make 
up to her for it.” 

**A typical rich American, I’d say.” 

“Oh, mother, please! The ambassador’s 
just gone to Edinburgh and the American 
minister’s sick in bed with the flu. Hilary’s 
next in line when it comes to entertaining 
Very Important Persons. Well, while Hilary 
was trying to think whom he could possibly 
find free, at a moment’s notice, that the Cas- 
tles would consider as important as them- 
selves, Mrs. Castle sprang another surprise on 
him. She’s in the mood for a theater party. 
And there’s only one play she wants to see— 
Gold of Pleasure, starring Janice Lester! Gold 
of Pleasure—why, the entire house is sold out 
weeks in advance!” 


ear LAURA rose. “So I suppose Hilary 
Thorpe will arrange some substitute enter- 
tainment, in which you are to be included, 
since he knows you at least are free?” 

“Yes. But not just because he knows I’m 
free, mother. Because he wants to see me as 
much as I want to see him. He said he 
hoped you’d join the party too. He feels sure 
he can get hold of an extra man somewhere.” 

“IT suppose it wouldn’t occur to him to try 
Jacques de Valcourt?” 

“Why, it might! They’re very good friends, 
as you know, even if they are . . . well, rivals. 
I'll suggest it to Hilary. The Castles and Hilary 
and Jacques and you and I—why, that would 
make a very nice little group, mother!” 

“Very nice. And suppose, instead of calling 
Hilary Thorpe immediately, you let me use 
the telephone first.”” There was no sadness in 
Lady Laura’s voice as she spoke this time. “I 
should like to see Janice Lester myself; and it 
might be interesting to meet the new American 
ambassador to Aristan and his bejeweled and 
befurred wife. Moreover, I should not be 
sorry toshow thatself-important suitor of yours 
that his connections do not amount to much 
after all, compared with ours, and I believe 
that I may be in a position to do so. After all, 
I still have relations at court, even if I am a 
pauper. It so happens that while you were out, 
Cousin Julia dropped in and told me, confi- 
dentially, that Queen Mary would probably 
change her plans for going to the theater to- 
night, because of a slight indisposition. Julia 
wouldn’t have notified the management of the 
Terry, however, until the probability became 
a certainty; so she may not have done it yet. 
We might manage Gold of Pleasure after all. 
Even if the house is reportedly sold out, there 
is still the Royal Box.”’ 


“Lady Laura, I don’t know how to thank 
you! My diplomatic stock had sunk almost 
out of sight when you came to the rescue.” 

Celestino, Hilary Thorpe’s Mexican house- 
boy, had opened the front door for his mas- 
ter’s guests. But Hilary himself had come for- 
ward and taken Lady Laura’s hands in his. 
Lady Laura was obliged to confess to herself 
that Hilary had a pleasant countenance; his 
gray eyes were keen as well as kindly, and 
though he was smiling at the moment, his 
face suggested determination. As he turned 
to her daughter, a look of affectionate under- 
standing passed between them. 

“I’m so glad you came early,’ Hilary went 
on, addressing himself to Lady Laura. He 
motioned toward an antique butler’s tray, 
glittering with ice and tall glasses, which were 
flanked by numerous bottles. “I’m having 
tea, too, and I want you to pour for me.” 

He led the way toward the small dining 
room at the rear. A fire glowed cozily in 
the grate, and before it a table was lavishly 
spread. At one end of the table stood a silver 
teakettle which was singing invitingly, with a 
silver caddy, teapot, sugar bowl and cream jug 
and delicate Dresden cups grouped around it. 

Lady Laura said, “‘I thought there were to 
be only six of us. You realized, didn’t you, 
that the Royal Box doesn’t hold more than 
that? And you have nine teacups set out.” 

“Oh yes, I understood. But Joe Racina 
telephoned me—you know, the writer who’s 
doing the articles on Castle—and I invited 
him to drop in before the theater. He and I 








good friends. Actually, ’'ve known Judith, 
wife, much longer than I’ve known him.” 
“And she’s with her husband? Mr. and Mrs. 
cina both came over on the Franconia?” 
“Yes, Joe and Judith are inseparable. You 
yer saw such a devoted couple.” Hilary 
ked at Althea as if to suggest that it would 
easy enough to see another such couple. 
e look was not lost on Lady Laura. 
‘That still makes only eight,” she said, 
1ightening one of the teacups. 
‘That’s for Jevad Ahani.” 
‘You mean the ambassador of Aristan?” 
‘Yes. Ahani wanted to see Castle right 
ay for a very important conference.” 
‘But there won’t be time for that. Espe- 
lly if your other guests are much later.” 
‘Well, if there isn’t time here, perhaps there 
| be between the acts.” 
‘But I explained ——”’ 
‘Oh, Ahani’s going to Gold of Pleasure too! 
sryone wants to see Janice Lester these days 
| Ahani has a box quite close to ours. It’ll 
a simple matter for him to join us between 
acts. Well, speaking of angels ——” 
. small dark man, wearing numerous or- 
s and decorations on his well-cut tail coat, 
| handed his silk hat and opera cape to 
estino and was al- 
dy halfway across 
living room. In 
onse to his host’s 
sting, he murmured 
t he was delighted, 
lained his dress on 
grounds of a later 
cial reception, and 
ved toward Lady 
ira and Althea. 
The Castles aren’t 
> yet,” Hilary in- 
ned him. ‘But 
’s all right—we’ve 
ity of time. And 
< who is here!” he 
t on, abandoning 
ambassador to 
y Laura and AI- 
1.  ‘Judith—Joe! 
ne and meet the 
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/hile the presenta- 
is were taking 


e, the new arrivals 
erwent a swift 
itiny, delicately 
-d on the part of 
y Laura,searching == 
er the heavy-lidded 

of the ambassador, and candidly as- 
shed on the part of Althea. Joe Racina, 
iensely tall and stoop-shouldered, was 
ring a soft shirt, a dinner jacket which 
ed as if he had slept in it, and trousers 
*h gave no indication of having been 
sed. This costume appeared all the more 
less in comparison to the ambassador’s 
‘less apparel and to Hilary’s well-tailored 
les; the contrast to the attire of Joe’s 
was even more startling. Her dress of 
-and-black brocade looked as if it had 
. copied from a Renaissance portrait. 
f 
OU have just'arrived in London?’ the 
assador inquired of Joe. “You came on 
Franconia with the Castles?” 
Vell, we had passage on the same ship and 
doing some articles on Mr. Castle.” 
e grinned, and the smile lighted a face 
+h, in repose, had seemed almost somber. 
have read a number of your articles with 
t pleasure. So now you are turning your 
ition to the Middle East.” 
Vell, not the Middle East, exactly. I’m 
ing about Mr. Castle and, naturally, the 
ect of the Aristanian oil fields enters the 
ire. He spent a good deal of time in them, 
n he was a young engineer.” 
Df course, of course!’ echoed the ambas- 
r. “In my country we are delighted with 
ippointment. Such long experience, such 
ough knowledge as Mr. Castle possesses 
very rare in an outsider. We should also 
elighted to have you visit us.” 

t’s very kind of you. But this is just a 
g trip. We’ve left the kids behind with my 
's parents and Judith worries when she’s 
y from them.” 


NEXT MONTH 


The disappearance of Mary Blake, 
three years ago, still remains on the 
files of the Missing Persons Bureau 


marked ‘* Unsolved.” 


@ The police could find no body. 
They could discover no reason for 
suicide. Nothing in Mary’s past 
suggested anyone who hated her 
enough to kill her. And yet it must 
have been murder. 

Only one person knew what hap- reer. He needed no 
pened to Mary Blake. Only one 
person knew the secret she could 
not reveal—without bringing dis- 
aster to herself and those she loved. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF MARY BLAKE 


BY MARY ORR 


Complete in the July JournaL 


Joe’s gaze shifted to Judith, who was pleas- 
antly engaged in reminiscences with their 
host. The ambassador persisted. 

“I should be delighted to have you and your 
wife dine with me at the embassy. I’m going 
to the play, like the others. In fact, I have the 
box next to theirs. It seats only three, but that 
would be just large enough.” 


Ls very kind of you. However ——” 

“My wife was planning to join me,” the 
ambassador interrupted. “My wife and my 
mother-in-law. The latter is quite of the old 
school, and my wife defers to her wishes; so 
they do not go to parties like this. But occa- 
sionally they do go to a play. It would be very 
simple for me to telephone them and say 
that I have made other plans. Really, I should 
be de——” 

“I hadn’t quite finished,” Joe said imper- 
turbably. “I started to say that we’re all fixed 
for the play anyhow. I sent Janice a radio from 
the ship—I thought as long as I was going to 
be here for a few days, I might as well do a 
piece on her too. She offered me her house 
seats for tonight. I knew her when. We were 
both supes in the same play when I was work- 
ing my way through a graduate course at the 
University of Chicago. 
We've kept in touch 
with each other, more 
or less. Excuse me—I 
think Hilary’s trying 
to call our attention to 
another arrival.” 

Jacques de Valcourt, 
suave, elegant and self- 
assured, came gaily 
forward. He was wear- 
ing the uniform of a 
French colonel of cay- 
alry, and its row of 
multicolored ribbons 
bore witness to a dis- 
tinguished military ca- 


introduction, except to 
the Racinas, and he 
was soon chatting with 
them easily. He had 
been playing polo that 
afternoon and_ they 
had been obliged to 
call off the match be- 
cause of the weather. 
This English climate! 
But it was wonderful 
for gardens. He was 
really proud of his 
roses and a good many were still in bloom. 
The Racinas must come out to Chiswick and 
see. He had given a party there for the prin- 
cipals in Gold of Pleasure and they had ap- 
parently enjoyed it. Perhaps the next day, at 
teatime? And of course they were to be his 
guests, with the others, for dinner at the 
Savoy, after the play... . 

Celestino opened the door. The final guests 
proved so overpowering to him that he forgot 
to bow. Mrs. Castle was as tall as her husband, 
and she wore an immense glittering tiara. 
Moreover, she was enveloped from head to 
foot in white fox furs so bushy that, momen- 
tarily, they concealed her husband from view. 
Cornelia Castle surrendered her wrap to the 
stunned servant, and disclosed neck, arms and 
a generous expanse of bosom, bare except for 
more glittering gems; a strapless dress of ma- 
genta velvet made this white expanse seem all 
the greater. The make-up of the new ambas- 
sadress was extreme, her fair hair obviously 
retouched, her face, like her figure, too full. 

““My goodness, are we late?’? Mrs. Castle 
exclaimed, accepting her host’s hand and be- 
latedly glancing back at her husband. “Baldy, 
your watch must be slow.” 

In view of Baldwin Castle’s thatch of iron- 
gray hair, the petit nom sounded almost lu- 
dicrously inappropriate. He was ruddy and 
thickset, but he carried himself well, and the 
solidity of his build gave an impression of 
strength rather than overweight. At the mo- 
ment, his expression betrayed annoyance. But 
his forceful face was not unpleasant and every- 
thing about him bespoke vitality and the gen- 
eral well-being engendered by success. 

“There’s nothing the matter with my watch, 
Cornelia,” he said shortly. “I told you you 
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weren't allowing enough time to dress. And 
then, there’s this fog closing in. . . . How are 
you, Thorpe? Nice little place you’ve got here. 
You've collected quite a lot of knickknacks 
in the course of your travels, haven’t you? 
Peruvian, are they?” 

“No sir, Mexican,” Hilary told him. “‘May 
I present you to ——” 

Castle turned belatedly from his host to face 
his fellow guests. Then he stopped abruptly. 

“Lady Laura Whitford,’ Thorpe prompted. 
“Her daughter, Althea. His Excellency, the 
ambassador from Aristan. The Marquis de 
Valcourt. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Racina—well, 
of course you know them already. . . . The 
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American ambassador to Aristan and Mrs. 
Castle.” 

“That’s quite a mouthful of titles, isn’t it, 
Mr. Thorpe?” the new ambassadress inquired. 
‘‘Pleased to meet you all, I’m sure.’’ Her hus- 
band mumbled a general acknowledgment of 
the introduction, but she immediately ex- 
tended a jeweled hand. “Hello, Judith. How 
are you, Joe?”’ she remarked, coming eventu- 
ally to them in her gracious rounds. “I didn’t 
know you were in on this party.” 


“Oh, we’re not. That is, not actually. As it- 


happens, we’re going to Gold of Pleasure too. 
But we’re sitting in the pit with the rest of the 
hoi polloi—not in the Royal Box with you.” 


"MONTEREY" 


Summerettes are available in medium and narrow widths 


Mrs. Castle glanced at the journalist suspi- 
ciously, as if vaguely conscious that he was 
ridiculing her; but she was far too excited by 
the sound of the great names Hilary had pro- 
nounced to be concerned. ““You’re the Lady 
Laura, aren’t you?” she inquired of the fellow 
guest to whom she had first been presented. “I 
mean, the one whose photograph was in last 
week’s Tatler. I saw it in the hotel. “Latest 
Portrait Study of Lady Laura Whitford, Eldest 
Daughter of the Late Duke of Haverford and 
Widow of Sir Guy Whitford.’” 

“Yes, I saw it too,” Hilary said quickly. 
“It was lovely, wasn’t it? ... And it’s entirely 
due to Lady Laura that we’re able to go to the 
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theater tonight. And now, I think we ough 
ask her to start pouring tea. Will you 
with me to the dining room, Lady Laura? 
haven’t too much time. The people who pre 
strong drinks can help themselves, with a li 
assistance from Celestino,” Hilary went 
waving a hand in the direction of the butk 
tray. “Just the same, I’m sure you'll f 
some immediate customers, Lady Laura.” 4 

“Myself among them, of course,” A 
said, standing expectantly beside Lady Lauri 
chair, watching her as she poured boil| 
water from the purring teakettle and rinse 
small earthenware pot which had been ple 
in the midst of the gleaming silver. 

“And me,” Baldwin Castle said un 
pectedly. ““My wife calls me a sissy for wa 
ing my tea every afternoon. But the custo 
habit-forming. You know how it is, do 
you, Lady Laura?’ 

He stressed the word “‘lady.”” Ahani swif 
decided that Castle misprized titles to the sa 
degree that his wife gloated over them. 

“T know how it is,”’ he said. “‘And the 
that you do, Mr. Ambassador, is another 
come sign of your familiarity with our 
toms—a familiarity that bodes well for be 
understanding between our two countries. 
I believe Lady Laura has never visited 
Middle East.” 

“Perhaps not. Just the same, I’m sure s 
almost as familiar with its customs as I a 
Aren’t you, Lady Laura?” 

“Hardly. I’ve heard a few references 
them, from returning travelers, but that’s al 
she said, measuring tea leaves carefully. 

“You never had any long letters about the 
written on the scene, from someone who li 
there a long time?” | 

“No, never. And the ambassador is right 
believing I’ve never visited the Middle 
myself. . . . I hope you will find this to yo 
taste, Excellency.” 





Siu: poured boiling water from the ket 
over the tea leaves in the crockery pot, ai 
allowed them to steep. Then she poured t 
fragrant undiluted liquid. 

“Perfect,” Ahani assured her, savoring 
slowly. “It could not be better if you 
learned to make it under the tutelage of som 
One thoroughly conversant with our ways 

“T insist that she must have,” Castle sai 

“No. We English pride ourselves on o 
teamaking, too, you know. And our host h 
provided me with every facility—somewhat 
my surprise, I must confess. I had been led 
believe that all Americans were addicts ( 
tea bags. ... How shall I fix yours, Mr. Amba! 
sador? Two slices of lemon, three lumps 
sugar, a small portion of tea and the cup fille 
up with cognac?” 

“You're just pulling my leg. Of course I ta 
it exactly like Ahani here.” 

“Oh—I should have remembered those yea 
Mr. Thorpe told me you have spent in hi 
colleague’s country. Do forgive me.” 

She put down the silver tongs, and fillin 
another delicate Dresden cup with clear 7 
handed it to Castle with a gracious smile. S 
was looking her loveliest and she knew it; he 
dress of soft gray chiffon was extremely be 
coming and the chain of moonstones whic, 
she wore with it set it off to perfection. Th 
moonstones did not have enough value to at 
tract a buyer; but they enhanced the effect ¢ 
quiet elegance which she produced, and th 
gaudy trappings of Mrs. Castle suffered cor 
spicuously in comparison. The new ambassa 
dress was now well into a second glass ¢ 
bourbon on the rocks; she had managed t 





him were clearly audible in the dining room 

“I was an actress myself before matrimon 
got in the way of my career,” she was inform 
ing the Frenchman. “Oh, I don’t mean m} 
recent plunge with Baldy! I had two othe 


husbands before him. But I’ve always kept uj 
my interest in the stage—and of course 
wanted to see Janice Lester more than any 
one. I’m really tickled we’re going to Gold o 
Pleasure tonight. The title has me buffaloe¢ 
though. What do you make of it?” 

De Valcourt’s reply, lower-pitched thai 
Mrs. Castle’s question, was inaudible in thé 
dining room. Her husband, who looke,t visibl} 
annoyed, repeated the query as he fhanded 
his cup to Lady Laura for a refill. 
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“Gold-of-pleasure is the name of quite an 
dinary weed,” she explained. “It has a very 
etty bright yellow flower.” 
“Took here, Hilary,” Joe exclaimed. ‘‘Have 
ime for one cup of tea before we start?” 
Castle put down his empty cup and moved 
yay. Ahani hurried after him. 
“Td like very much to have a few words 
th you—in private,” he said in a low voice. 
assure you this matter is urgent.” 
“Tf it’s urgent today, just think how much 
ore urgent it will be tomorrow.” Castle 
Iped himself to a caviar canapé. 
Any idea of a private discussion was futile, 
least for the time being, Ahani saw. He 
uld only hope that an entr’acte would 
ord him a better opportunity. Probably the 
oner they could all reach the theater and 
t settled in their respective places, the 
tter it would be. 
“May I offer anyone a lift?” he inquired of 
lary. 
“Tt’s very kind of you,”’ Hilary said politely. 
think perhaps I ought to take the Castles 
yself. I meant to take Lady Laura and 
thea, too, but it seems Jack got ahead of 
> there.” He looked down at Althea and 
ain there were affection and understanding 
the look. “So, if you’d take the Racinas,”’ 
concluded. 
“Yes, yes, of course. I shall be delighted.” 


The distance between Devonshire Mews and 
e Terry Theatre was not great. However, 
ch of the groups which left Hilary’s house 
eated an opportunity for discussion. _ 
“You did mighty well to get a crowd like 
at together, on such short notice, Thorpe,” 
astle told him. “‘This 


hani—you know him fo ES a By Be 


Bude 


inly well, do you?” 

“Yes, fairly well.” 
“You'd say he was prob- 
ly on the level, wouldn’t 
yu?’’ inquired Castle. 
Ahani seems anxious to 
ve a private talk with 
e,” he continued, before 
ilary could answer, ‘“‘and 
can’t help wondering 
hether he’s got something up his sleeve.” 
Hilary answered cautiously, “I haven’t any 
ason to suppose he isn’t telling the complete 
uth. Still, I think Kipling was right.” 
“What about?” inquired Mrs. Castle. 
“Why, when he said that east was east and 
est was west and that the twain would never 
eet,” Hilary said, his voice betraying no 
ore surprise at her question than at her hus- 
and’s. “Orientals and Occidentals just don’t 
yeak the same language.” 

“Well, of course I know that. Whoever 
ould expect a good American to talk any of 
10se outlandish dialects?” - 


to others. 


oan’ that’s not what Thorpe meant! 
nd look here! I thought you didn’t drink 
nd I just saw you gulp down one bourbon on 
ie rocks after another. What’s the idea? If 
ou go in for that sort of thing, one of these 
ays you'll come out of a fog wondering 
shether what you vaguely recall doing after 
yur highballs was or was not a murder... . 
Vell, as for Ahani, it’s your idea, isn’t it, that 
or the present at least I’d better accept him 
t par? Right. I'll give him a chance to spit 
ut whatever he’s got on his chest besides 
ibbons and decorations. That brings us to the 
‘renchman. He also seems to have a chestful 
f ribbons. Can you fill me in on where he’s 
een and what he’s done there?” 

“He served in LeClerc’s armored division— 
think all the way from Lake Chad to Tripoli. 
\fter that, he parachuted into France, helped 
© organize the FFI, and did more than any 
‘ther one man I know of to demoralize the 
Nazis. He’s not just a daredevil, he’s smart too. 
Jets the credit for working out the use of 
-oated cyanide.” 

“Coated?” 

“Yes. I forget the exact name for it. In Hol- 
and, the girls had a little routine of carrying 
1 tiny cyanide crystal under a fingernail, and 
leasing it in Nazi officers’ food or drink. 
Trouble was, cyanide acts so quickly, it was 
ilways simple to identify the girl who had done 
t and then she got hers. Well, De Valcourt 
1ad learned from a mate*nal uncle of his who’s 


There is ne freedom on 
earth or in any star for 
those who deny freedom 


—ELBERT HUBBARD 
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a doctor, about a coating that’s sometimes put 
around aspirin tablets. You know, some peo- 
ple can’t take it in its usual form and so 
somebody developed a coating that’s very 
slow to dissolve. When it’s used, the tablet’s 
no longer in the stomach when the aspirin’s 
liberated. De Valcourt managed to get cyanide 
crystals coated like that, and when one of 
these Dutch girls slipped it into some Nazi’s 
food, he didn’t feel any discomfort. Then 
about four hours later he keeled over dead. By 
that time, the girl would have disappeared.” 
“Smart trick, all right!” 


D. VALCOURT picked up one or two more 
ribbons in Indochina. He got a bad head 
wound in some guerrilla fighting, but he’s 
made a fine recovery. I take it he was sent to 
London partly by way of respite and partly by 
way of reward. The post of military attaché 
can be pretty pleasant here in peacetime. Be- 
sides, he has leisure for his gardening, which 
is what he really loves. He’s done wonders 
with the fine old place in Chiswick that he’s 
taken on a long lease—the garden had gone 
to ruin during the war and he’s restored it and 
developed it. As a matter of fact, that was our 
first common bond of interest. You see ——” 

“Oh yes, the elder Thorpe’s nurseries! You 
did take an interest in them then? I gathered 
you didn’t, or you wouldn’t have left them.” 

“It was because I was interested in them 
that I left them in the beginning. Dad wanted 
me to experiment with trees and shrubs that 
aren’t indigenous with us—find out whether 
they’d thrive and become commercially prof- 
itable in our climate. He sent me scouting 
about from place to place and I got to like 
; living abroad. So then I 
entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice School at Georgetown 
and ——” 

“Yes, yes, I know how 
one thing can lead to an- 
other, that way. ... De 
Valcourt’s sweet on the 
Whitford girl, isn’t he?” 

‘“‘That dowdy little 
thing!” Mrs. Castle pro- 
tested. “‘Baldy, you’re 
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crazy! He hardly went near her all the time 


> 


we were at the party 

“Because you didn’t give him the chance. 
That girl’s not bad looking at all. At least, I 
don’t think so. What about you, Thorpe?” 

“T think she’s very beautiful.”” Hilary spoke 
coldly. 

“Oh, you do, do you? Well, she may be at 
that—one of these days. Her mother certainly 
is—still. I mean, she must be fortyish, at least, 
to have a daughter that old, and still she’s a 
knockout. .. . You know the Whitfords pretty 
well. too, don’t you?” 

“Yes, pretty well. I met them two years 
ago.... Why, here we are at the Terry. Come 
back at ten, Celestino. We’re going on to the 
Savoy and I'll need you to take us there.” 


“T hope you’re comfortable, Lady Laura— 
you, too, Althea.” 

“Very comfortable, thank you.” Lady 
Laura leaned back in Jacques de Valcourt’s 
smart Daimler and gave a sigh of relief. ““Even 
if I weren’t, I should be thankful for my escape. 
Those dreadful people! If | had dreamed aE 

Jacques understood her perfectly: if she had 
dreamed that the Castles, especially Mrs. 
Castle, could be so thoroughly offensive, she 
would not have consented to spend an evening 
in their company, much less would she have 
exerted herself to secure the Royal Box. 
Jacques strove to speak soothingly. 

“I believe the mew ambassador is really a 
very able man. As for the ambassadress— 
probably she did not realize that, owing to the 
early openings, ladies do not attend the theater 
in London quite so elaborately dressed.” 

“Her indecent frock and her ostentatious 
jewelry are an indication of inborn vulgarity. 
To think she is going to a country where the 
consumption of alcohol, in any form, is con- 
trary to the religious beliefs of its people, and 
where the veil has so recently been discarded! 
Even if her husband is as able as you seem to 
think, she will certainly ruin his career.” 

Slightly to his surprise, De Valcourt thought 
he detected satisfaction in Lady Laura’s state- 
ment. 





“Perhaps you heard me inviting them to 
Chiswick tomorrow,” he said. “I had hoped 
you and Althea would come, also, Lady 
Laura—in fact, while you were at the tea 
table, Althea told me she would be glad to.” 

“Hilary’s going, too,” Althea interposed 
quickly. 

“Yes, Hilary is going, too,” De Valcourt 
corroborated, a trifle dryly. 

““Well ——”? Lady Laura said hesitantly. 
“Of course, Althea should not have accepted 
without consulting me. But since she has———”’ 


Ahani, like Castle, was bent on securing in- 
formation. 
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“In preparing these articles you are writing, 
Mr. Racina,” he said, as soon as he and Joe 
and Judith were settled in the Rolls-Royce, 
“you must have learned a great deal about the 
new American ambassador to our country.” 

“Well, yes. Of course I had to come up with 
more than you’d find in Who’s Who.” 

Ahani leaned forward. “That is what I 
meant. I can look up where he was born, 
when he graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma and when he secured the -first 
foreign oil concession from Aristan. In fact, 
I’ve already done so. But certain other y7 

“Please forgive me for interrupting,” Ju- 
dith said suddenly, “‘but I’ve never been to 
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London before and I’m wondering whether 
this wretched fog keeps me from hearing as 
well as from seeing. Am I just imagining that 
it seems to muffle all sound?” 

‘Anything special you’re yearning to hear?” 
Joe inquired. His tone was one of raillery. But 
the glance he cast in his wife’s direction was 
one of mingled love and pride. With her usual 
swift intuition, she had guessed that he did 
not want to discuss Castle with Ahani and was 
purposely creating a diversion. 

Judith replied promptly, “Bow Bells.” 

“I regret so charming a visitor must be 
disappointed,’ Ahani said suavely. “Bow is 
in the East End. We are now in the West End 
and St. Mary-Le-Bow, the City church which 
was the home of Bow Bells, was destroyed in 
an air raid. Otherwise, if madame had been 
interested, I should have been delighted to put 
my car at her disposal any day, with instruc- 
tions to the chauffeur that he should drive up 
and down Bow and Bromley and Hackney, 
where she could hear and see to her heart’s 
content.” 

“That’s very kind of you... but in any 
case our plans depend on what the Castles 
decide to do. Mr. Castle wants to be on his 
way to Aristan as soon as possible.” 

“We are eager to welcome him there,” 
Ahani assured her. 

“Doesn’t that depend on just whom you 
mean by ‘we’?” Joe asked casually. 

“IT beg pardon?” The rising inflection of 
Ahani’s voice did nothing to modify the abrupt 
sharpening of its timbre. 

“I’m not much good at double talk, Excel- 
lency,’’ Joe said, speaking more emphatically. 
‘A three-way disagreement’s taking shape in 
Aristan. At one corner of that triangle’s the 
Ameristan Oil Company. At another, Sultan 
Izzet ibn Hamis. At the third, the Premier. 
Shall I go on?” 

“As you wish.” 

“‘What can I lose? Young Baldwin Castle, 
newly graduated from Oklahoma U. in petro- 
leum engineering, was scheduled to be one of 
the American technicians the Bolos imported 
into Holy Russia by droves in the middle 
twenties. The idea was that they were to teach 
the newly liberated proletariat the difference 
between a tractor and an abscessed tooth. But 
he got only as far as London, when a wire 
from Perisphere Petroleum, back in Tulsa, 
switched his route to read, “Destination Aris- 
tan.” Youcan check me any time you wish, sir.” 

“T have no comment, Mr. Racina.” 

“In Aristan, Sultan Suleiman ibn Hamis is 
shaky on his throne, but very, on account of 
no money in the kitty despite heavy taxes.” 

“Did Mr. Castle tell you all this himself?” 


ENoucn so I could fill in the gaps without 
trouble. I already knew something about the 
Red Line Compact. A big global syndicate, 
controlled pretty much by British members, 
once drew a red line about a map of the Mid- 
dle East; they had agreed cozily among them- 
selves that within that line they wouldn’t bid 
against one another. So Suleiman ibn Hamis, 
left to dangle, was about as sure of his imme- 
diate future as a tipsy tightrope walker with 
the hiccups. All of a sudden, an upstart no- 
body named Castle grabs the concession by 
handing Ibn Hamis enough folding money so 
that all Suleiman’s chillun will be sitting 
pretty from then on, especially after they find 
a young ocean of oil.” 

“Interesting. Most interesting.”’ 

“One moment more, Excellency. The syndi- 
cate wasn’t the only outfit whose nose was 
put out of joint when young Castle took Ibn 
Hamis off the hook. Some Nationalists, as 
they called themselves, though they were 
really as red as borsch, had counted on moy- 
ing into the vacuum Hamis’ fall would create. 
Those babies haven’t forgotten who cooked 
up that mess of crow they had to eat. I don’t 
know whose side Castle will be on; but which- 
ever of your three push-pulls wins, it’s up to 
Castle to see the U.S. doesn’t lose. . . . How 
come we’ve stopped? Oh, we’re at the Terry.” 


Hilary guided the Castles through the 
crowded vestibule, whose walls were covered 
with striking pictures of Janice Lester in Gold 
of Pleasure. An attendant respectfully asked to 
see their tickets and then, still more respect- 
fully, preceded them onward, threw open a 
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door, and then stood back, bobbing her head 
Cornelia Castle stopped on the threshold wit 
an exclamation of enchanted amazement. 
The door led .into the Royal Retirins 
Room, a circular apartment furnished in 
manner which had represented the height o} 
elegance when the theater was built. The wa 
were covered with crimson brocade, and fro 
the high ceiling was suspended a many 
branched crystal chandelier. Ponderous chai 
carved and gilded and upholstered ir 
crimson velvet, were grouped around a marble! 
topped center table. A marble mantel, whi 
surmounted a glowing grate, was, in tu 
surmounted by a heavy, gilt-framed mirror 
Opposite the entrance was another doorway} 
leading, by a short flight of crimson-covereqyy 
steps, down to a large semicircular box. This 
was likewise brocade-lined, and in it si 
chairs, similar in design to those in the Royz 
Retiring Room, were placed three abreast. 


(Cena CASTLE turned. “‘All this gilt and 
marble and velvet. Look at the amount o 
space too! We could give a party right here.’ 

“The attendants pass coffee and ices be 
tween the acts,’ Hilary told her. 

“I mean lobster salad and caviar sand: 
wiches—that sort of thing. And champagne, 
lots and lots of champagne!” She broke off, 
laughing. Then she went on. “‘Look, Baldy. 
you were dead set against my sending a not 
to Janice Lester and asking her if we couldn’t 
go backstage. But now I’ve got a better idea 
Let’s ask her to come here—her and her man 
ager and her leading man.’ 

“Cornelia, this is Thorpe’s party, not ours.” 

““Of course I want to do everything I can to) 
add to Mrs. Castle’s pleasure,” Hilary said 
hastily. “I’m sure if I send out right away, I 
could get the champagne. I’m not so sure 
about lobster salad, but I can always try.” 

“All right, you try. And while you’re doing 
that, P’ll dash off a few lines to Janice.” 

“Cornelia, when it comes to dragging Janice 
Lester in here ——” 

His wife paid no attention to him. She had 
already seated herself at the marble-topped 
table and was scribbling on a small pad which 
she had extracted from her jeweled evening 
bag. At that moment the attendant again 
opened the door of the Royal Retiring Room 
to admit Lady Laura, Althea and Jacques de 
Valcourt. Cornelia ripped off the sheet of pa- 
per and handed it to her. 

“Here,” she said, “take this to Janice 
Lester. When you come back and tell me 
you’ve done it, I'll give you a pound. And 
I'll have another note ready for you then too, 
I want you to take it to that small box just 
back of this one, where that dark-complexioned 
man with all the medals on is just sitting 
down. See?” 

She began to scribble again; when -she 
looked up Lady Laura and Althea were seated 
in the front of the box, and De Valcourt was 
in the centem chair of the rear row, leaning 
forward and talking to them. Hilary had 
stepped out, presumably to order champagne 
and lobster salad, but Castle was still stand- 
ing close to his wife and still arguing furiously. | 
When the attendant returned, Cornelia un- | 
folded the slip of paper which had beea] | 
brought to her. 

“Listen to this!” She read aloud, looking 
up at her husband. “ ‘Dear Mrs. Castle: How. 
very kind of you to invite us to have cham- | 
pagne with you in the Royal Retiring | 
Room! We shall be delighted to come during © 
the first entr’acte, which is the longer of the 
two; by ““we’’ I mean my husband, Hugo, who 
is also my manager, and my cousin, Evan | 
Neville, who is our jeune premier. 

‘“**4 bientot, dear Mrs. Castle. 

““Cordially yours, 
***Janice Lester. 
“PS. En attendant, give Win my love.’”’ 

Cornelia Castle met her husband’s angry | 
eyes with a look that was angrier still. 

“Give Win my love!” she repeated. “I might 
have known there was some reason why you 
were fighting shy of her!” | 

“Did madam wish me to deliver another 
note?” the attendant inquired. 

‘There goes the curtain,” said Hilary, com- 
ing hurriedly back into the room. 

The adjective most frequently used to de- 
scribe the effect of Janice Lester’s acting was 
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-al.’’ She appeared on the stage, and be- 
ve end of the first act, her enchanted 
ce was oblivious of everything else. 
had come to the theater a harassed and 
man and had taken no notice of his 
eina, who sat silent and shadowy in the 
‘their box, with her mother beside her. 
hen the curtain fell, and Zeina leaned 
d to whisper in his ear, the abstraction 
which he answered her was caused 
- by his normal condescending indiffer- 
» her nor by his recent upheaval from 
but by the difficulty he experienced in 
ng to reality from the realms to which 
had transported him. 

spectators in the Royal Box were no 
dazzled and beguiled. Hilary, sitting di- 
sehind Althea, had managed to capture 
t hand in his and to hold it throughout 
. Lady Laura was no longer bitter, im- 
shed, middle-aged ; she was the debutante 
ng to the King and Queen at Buck- 
1 Palace, the lace-veiled bride at St. 
>°s Hanover Square, the young wife, 
chatelaine of Helston Abbey, where tea 
rved on the ter- 
y footmen in liv- 
nd white swans 
over the lake be- 
Jacques de Val- 
vas no longer the 
| dilettante, dab- 
n Korticulture be- 
here was no war 
his valor; he was 
1ore the daredevil 
ole by night into 
iin house on the 
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ranging the table, the door opened again and 
Ahani appeared on the threshold. 

“T understand this is to be quite a long 
entr’acte,” he said. “So I thought it might give 
me the opportunity to speak quietly with Mr. 
Castle. And then I received a note from Mrs. 
Castle, asking me to bring the ladies of my 
party here to meet Janice Lester.” 

“T hope you’ll do so,” Hilary answered cor- 
dially. “I know that Madame Ahani doesn’t 
usually accompany you to social functions, 
but this is to be such a small gathering ——” 

“No other guests?” 

“Only the Racinas. And here they are now. 
Here’s everyone.” 


one except Janice Lester and herside- 
kicks,’ Cornelia amended. Ahani slipped out 
and returned with his wife and her mother, 
who remained in the background until Judith 
went over and spoke to them. She realized that 
their abashment was only partly due to their 
prescribed custom of withdrawal; it was also 
partly due to their inability to understand 
English. Her French was not fluent, but she 
knew enough to. at- 

a tempt it; the two ladies 
from Aristan brightened 
visibly under her efforts 

to converse with them. 

Joe’s swift glance to- 

ward Judith was one in 

which love and pride 
contended. It was noth- 

ing short of miraculous, 

the way she always 
managed to do exactly 

the right thing! He only 
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biere. to alert the 
yr the landing of 
--borne invasion 
he south. 

1 the Castles, who 
th been seething 
ge when they took 
seais, had grad- 
become calmer, 
entually had be- 
) find enjoyment 
eof themselves. 
might have told me 
2 Janice Lester 
y, Cornelia re- 
; after all, I told 
verything of that 
yr nearly every- 
Come to think of 
ice Lester doesn't 


Lucinda is an old-time name, 
A city name, a country name, 
To me a sturdy, buxom name 


High-bosomed and 
full-skirted; 


Lucinda in a portrait frame— 
A walnut frame, a cherry frame, 
High-spirited in oval frame 
Who looked as though she 
flirted; 


The sort of girl who knew her 
game 

And loved her game and played 
her game, 

The kind of girl who won her 
game 


Low-collared and frill-shirted. 


half heard what Ahani 
and Castle, deep in con- 
versation just behind 
him, were saying to each 
other. Then he caught 
the import of words 
which sounded almost 
brusque. 

“Mr. Ambassador, 
unless I see it in black 
and white, I won’t an- 
swer your question. So 
let’s change thesubject.”” 

“To Miss _ Lester’s 
superb performance?” 
Ahani inquired. The 
glance he turned on 
Castle, from half-lidded 
eyes, Was an unwavering 
stare. 
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. Pm an ambassa- 

vife, and now I’ve 

les and diamonds, 

big life-insurance 

made out in my 

So that, whatever might happen to Baldy, 

1go right on having sables and diamonds, 

thing else I wanted to have. I could do 

ng I wanted, too—the policy isn’t tied up 

lot of red tape. Not that I really want 

to pass out of the picture—at least, I don’t 

I’m sober. And I'm sober now—prac- 
sober. Janice Lester is certainly a 

out. 


saldwin Castle’s rage subsided, his re- 
ns became equally satisfactory. Cornelia 
nade a fool of herself, and he would 
on her, the next morning, about this 
n yen for liquor and tell her she would 
o lay off quick, or else. But aside from 
things couldn’t have been going better. 
‘pieces of Joe Racina’s would put a stop 
st of loose talk. As for Ahani, he was a 
>ustomer, all right; but Castle was used 
iling with slick customers. Thorpe and 
alcourt both had a lot of class; so did 
rl, Althea, and so did her mother. And 
ildn’t for the life of him understand now 
e'd thought it would be just as well not 
et Janice again. She could still give any 
in cards and spades. Any woman in the 


*n the curtains swept across before her. 
ary hurried up the short flight of steps 
» retiring room. The attendant was just 
ng the door to admit a maitre d’hotel 
wo waiters, bearing the champagne and 
rt which Cornelia had demanded. Before 
y finished giving swift directions for ar- 


As if the words had 

effected a summons, 

Janice Lester entered 

the Royal Retiring 

Room. She had changed 

from the simple dress which she had worn in 

the first act to a gorgeous gold lamé, and 

topazes alternated with the diamonds which 

encircled her neck and wrists. The two men 

in evening clothes who followed her were 
completely overshadowed. 

“T’m so sorry to have kept everyone wait- 
ing!” she exclaimed apologetically. “But I 
thought if I changed first, then we wouldn’t 
have such a sense of haste when I did get 
here. This is Mrs. Castle, isn’t it? I can’t tell 
you how much I appreciate your invitation! 
And Win! You've hardly changed at all! Joe, 
darling, I am so glad to see you!” 

Quite unaffectedly, she flung her arms 
around him, kissing him heartily. She turned 
back to Mrs. Castle, her face radiant. 

“Do let me sit beside Joe, so we can talk 
about old times, won’t you?” she asked. 

“Well, of course. But Baldy’ll have to be on 
your other side. You want to talk about old 
times with him, too, don’t you?” 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t dare, now that he’s an 
ambassador. There, I’m forgetting as usual! 
This is my husband, Hugo Alban, and this is 
my cousin, Evan Neville. Now we all know 
each other, don’t we? And do tell us just how 
you want us placed, Mrs. Castle.” 

The seating presented some difficulties. The 
center table was not large enough to accom- 
modate a company of fourteen. Ahani came to 
the rescue by suggesting that the ladies of his 
party might be seated at a small supplemen- 
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‘table; then, if Mrs. Racina and Miss 
itford would join them that would make 
igreeable feminine group. The ladies from 
stan were much pleased with this plan, 
ch was quickly put into effect; Zeina and 
mother were now chatting unrestrainedly 
1 Judith. Zeina had with her a beautiful 
e box, filled with tiny sweetmeats, and this 
passed to her table companions with the 
suggestion that perhaps the guests at the 
er table would like some too. 
udith held the box for a moment, admiring 
=xquisite workmanship, and then handed 
o Joe, after selecting a sugar-coated al- 
nd. He raised his eyebrows slightly, as if 
ndicate that sugared almonds would not 
<e the most suitable accessory to lobster 
d, and though the expression was quickly 
trolled, Ahani caught it. He spoke swiftly 
\is wife in their own language and at once 
produced another box, even more richly 
eled, and presented it to her husband. 
The coating on these walnut fragments is 
ed,” he said, opening the box, extracting a 
aty morsel and offering it to Castle. “You 
st often have eaten walnuts prepared in this 
y, when you were in Aristan. Such prepara- 
1 is a specialty of the region I come from.” 
Also a rarity elsewhere,” Castle said, ac- 
ting the fragment and putting it into his 
uth. “So I can’t truthfully say I had them 
n. always wished I could, though, once I'd 
| a chance to sample them.” 
Please honor us by accepting these, then— 
| the box which contains them,” Ahani re- 
d. “‘There is no use in passing them around. 
one else here would appreciate them—or 
n notice whether or not you had something 
y hadn’t.” 
t was quite true. Everyone’s eyes were 
‘ened on Janice Lester, everyone was listen- 
to her golden voice. Food and drink had 
come quite incidental. Janice was talking 
yut the days when she and Joe had first 
ywn each other. 
‘I’d been trying to get a master’s degree, 
1 see,” Joe added. “All year I'd been teach- 
to save enough for summer courses at the 
iversity of Chicago. Well, when this chance 
ne along to earn seventy-five cents a night 
suping with the Otis Skinner company in 
smet for a solid month = 
‘You should have seen him!” Janice ex- 
imed joyously. ““He was a Persian soldier, 
h baggy green silk pants.” 
‘IT was also a civilian in the market scene. 
ad two parts, while you had only one.” 
‘But I also had a line, you wretch. I said, 
2s, mistress’ to Kut-al-kulub in the harem 
ne.’’ She turned to the others, radiant. “It 
s my very first professional engagement.” 
“This is a regular Old Home Week for you, 
iss Lester, isn’t it?’’ Cornelia asked. “Tell 
, was that the time you met Baldy too?” 
“Oh, that was later,” Janice said casually. “I 
s on Broadway in a play called Dusk in 
‘cember. Win was in New York on a 
satergoing spree. He liked me in my part 
Il enough to come backstage. So . . . well, 
rhaps you'll tell that story, Win.” 
“No. I’m not much of a storyteller.” 
“Did you know Miss Lester at that time, 
o, Mr. Alban?” Lady Laura inquired, ad- 
essing Hugo for the first time. 
“Yes. Janice and I were married later that 
me year.” 
“Did you start as a supernumerary too?” 
dy Laura asked, still politely. 
“No. My first line was entirely different— 
ight of hand. It’s quite a jump—from magic 
managing. Nowadays it’s Janice who deals 
magic, as I don’t need to tell you, and with- 
it any help from me.” 





Ls he spoke, Alban grinned, revealing 
rong yellow teeth. His smile formed a wide 
escent in his face, which was almost as dark 
Ahani’s. Until now Alban had seemed ami- 
ly insignificant—a small, retiring man, with 
anty black locks brushed back from a high, 
ild forehead. But the teeth gave him a sur- 
‘ising appearance of menacing purpose, it 
as almost as if some inoffensive-looking 
1imal had suddenly bared vicious fangs. 

“That’s nonsense,” Janice said laughingly. 
About his not helping me, that is. I couldn’t 


have lived without his help. He’s the most won- 
derful husband in the world—and the most 
wonderful manager too. It wasn’t such a jump 
from magic to managing as he’s pretending, 
either. Why, he was at the very top of his pro- 
fession in legerdemain! If I hadn’t intervened, 
he might have become another Houdini. He 
still does parlor tricks once in a while—just 
for amusement, of course. He could shift ev- 
erything around on this table so fast you'd 
never see when he did it.” 

“Really?” Lady Laura spoke politely. 
“What about you?” she asked Evan, turning 
to the jeune premier. 

“Oh, I came along a little later, without any 
special display of talent. My parents were killed 
in an automobile accident and Miss Lester 
took pity on me and adopted me—Miss Lester 
and Mr. Alban, I should sax’, of course. I’ve 
had some kind of a part in every one of Miss 
Lester’s plays—even Dusk in December, dur- 
ing the latter part of its long run. They began 
by using a doll for the foundling in the basket 
left on the doorstep. Then they decided to 
make the scene more realistic by using a real 
baby, who would probably cry. I was the baby 
and I obliged. That was the way I got my 
start.” 

““And now he’s the leading man! It’s mar- 
velous, isn’: it?’’ Janice said, looking at him 
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fondly. ‘‘That’s still another story—Evan’s rise 
to fame and fortune. But I’m afraid we haven't 
time to tell it now. There goes the first call bell.” 

“But we’ve still time for one toast before we 
leave,” Evan protested. 

“You're right, my boy. I'll prepare the 
drink and you propose the health.” 

With a sudden swooping movement, Hugo 
picked up an empty champagne glass and, lift- 
ing it high above his head, twirled it round and 
round, meanwhile flourishing a large white 
silk handkerchief in his other hand. While his 
fellow guests watched him with bewilderment, 
the empty glass appeared to fill before their 
astonished eyes. Then they realized that the 
appearance was not an illusion: the glass was 
bubbling over; yet no one had seen Hugo 
touch one of the bottles on thre table, un- 
corked, but with contents still untasted. He 
wiped off the edge of the glass with a corner of 
the silk handkerchief and handed it to Evan. 

“Sweet health and fair desire consort Your 
Grace!” Evan declaimed, bowing and pass- 
ing the glass on to Castle. 

“T can’t join in the toast if you give it to me 
personally. I propose that, instead, we drink to 
a happy future for that great country, Aristan, 
and to my share in assuring this.” 

“Bravo! That’s a toast in which you should 
all join!” Ahani picked up a champagne bot- 
tle and filled the remaining glasses himself. As 
Castle drained the one Evan had given him, he 
turned to Janice and whispered something in- 
audible to the company at large, momentarily 
looking straight into her eyes. Then, appar- 
ently satisfied with the response that he found 
there, he turned away and spoke in his normal 
voice. 

“It may surprise most of you, but I can 
spout Shakespeare too,” he said. 


“Did my heart love till now? forswear it 
sight, 
For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night.” 


’ 


The quotation seemed incongruous, com- 
ing from Castle’s lips. There was a moment 
of electrified silence. Then Hugo touched his 
wife lightly on the arm. 

“That’s the second bell, darling,” he said. 
‘Unless you hurry, you'll be late for your call.” 


Joe had suggested to Judith that they should 
not return to the Royal Retiring Room during 
the second entr’acte. He sat silent beside her, 
making his customary astute appraisal of the 
persons with whom he had been thrown. 


pixie Joe decided, had changed very 
greatly. She was infinitely more beautiful in 
her rich maturity than she had been in her 
untried youth. But the radiance and the 
beauty had other qualities for their under- 
current. Ambition? She had always had that. 
Pride? That was not new, either. She had 
been singularly warmhearted as a girl. It was 
this warmheartedness ringing through her un- 
trained voice which had made it so compelling 
then; now there was something vaguely dis- 
quieting about it. Joe thought of the wunder- 
schon, gewaltige Melodei sung by the legendary 
German enchantress. That was absurd; Janice 
was no Lorelei, luring the unwary to their 
death by a song. Just the same, he would 
rather have her for a friend than an enemy. 

Hugo he characterized with the single mut- 
tered designation of ““Whataman!” Judith 
heard him and smiled. “Alban?” she asked 
and Joe nodded. He considered the manager’s 
black expression. Offhand, he seemed ill 
equipped intellectually. Yet he had become an 
outstandingly successful manager; actually, he 
must be shrewder than he looked. And after 
all, Janice had married him; she had said that 
she could not have lived without him. There 
was a mystery here too. 

As for Evan, he might be almost anything. 
Janice had been the same off the stage as on 
it—a charmer, conscious of her power and a 
past mistress in the art of wielding it. On the 
other hand, Neville, the sleek sophisticate of 
the play, was anything but the presumptuous 
young gallant deliberately setting out to be- 
come his father’s rival. While acting, his bear- 
ing had been unhesitant and assured. While 
slumped in his chair, in the Royal Box, he 
seemed almost as maladroit as a schoolboy. 
He had finely chiseled features and a really 
beautiful brow from which abundant auburn 
hair swept back in waves. But he was ex- 
tremely pale, and the pallor had.an unhealthful 
tinge. Something about him suggested the 
dreamy ascetic, rather than the alert, cocksure 
philanderer. It occurred to Joe that someday 
the boy might play Hamlet remarkably well. 

Joe was still visualizing him in this most de- 
manding of all roles when the curtain went up 
again, revealing Evan as the false son and 
Janice as the false wife, locked in a close 
embrace... . 

At the second rise of the curtain, the occu- 
pants of the box had taken their places as be- 
fore, with Hilary behind Althea, De Valcourt 
behind Cornelia and Castle behind Lady 
Laura. When the second act ended, Cornelia 
twisted around and whispered to De Valcourt. 

“Mr. Thorpe was telling us about some 
aspirin with a special coating,” she said. ““He 
told us you had an uncle, or someone, who 
was a doctor and used it for patients who 


couldn’t take ordinary aspirin and that this: 


gave you an idea for coating cyanide the same 
way. Have you got any with you?” 

“What, cyanide?” De Valcourt inquired 
jestingly. 

“Of course not,” Cornelia replied rather 
crossly. “I’ve got a headache and I happen to 
be one who can’t take ordinary aspirin. I 
thought it was just possible ——” 

“I’m happy to say I’m well provided. I'ma 
fellow unfortunate.’’ De Valcourt opened his 
wallet and took from it a small vial containing 
half a dozen tablets. ‘You can’t expect im- 
mediate relief,” he said, handing it to Cornelia. 
“The action’s delayed by the coating. It will 
be better if you drink a little water with the 
aspirin. I will get you some.” 

“Perhaps you could get two glasses. And 
perhaps Mrs. Castle could spare one of the 
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tablets you so kindly gave her. I find I have 
a headache too.” 

Lady Laura smiled pleasantly at De Val- 
court. “So I think I shall remain where I am 
during this entr’acte,” she said. “I hope Mrs. 
Castle will keep me company here. I know that 
you and Althea and our host are all longing to 
smoke and I am equally sure that Mr. Ahani 
wants a chat with Mr. Castle. From my in- 
voluntary eavesdropping I’ve learned that he’s 
been repeatedly seeking a private conference.” 

“Look here!”” Castle protested. But it was 
already too late. De Valcourt slipped from the 
box, Althea and Hilary rose, and Ahani 
opened the door to the Retiring Room. Before 
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Castle could raise any further objections, he 
was alone with Ahani, who promptly began 
a colloquy of some length. Castle made an 


Cornelia’s voice came harshly from the box, 
rendering the endeavor virtually futile. 

“Yes, of course I’d been married before. 
Good grief, I’m over thirty,” she was saying. 
‘“‘My first husband was a farmer. But I never 
was cut out for life in the country, and the 
first chance I got, I lit out. He took it awfully 





“Look here,”’ Castle said abruptly to Ahani, 
“if we can overhear what’s being said in the 
box, my wife and Lady Laura can overhear 
what we’re saying in the Retiring Room. And 
it could be entered from either corridor at any 
minute. For all we know, someone may be 
listening outside right now.” 

‘‘We are not speaking in loud voices. And I 
feel sure there is no one in either corridor. But I 
will look.’’ Ahani rose and went first to one 
door and then to the other, opening and shut- 
ting both. “*\’ou see,” he said, turning with a 
reassuring smile. “And now se 

Castle interrupted brusquely. ““Let’s under- 
stand one another, Mr. Ambassador. As I’ve 
told you, unless I see something in black and 
white, to show that you have a right te discuss 
such questions, J won’t answer them.” 

“But Your Excellency,” Ahani protested, 
“proof of the fact that I’m authorized to 
represent certain interests is available. It is in 
my safe at the embassy.” 

“Before it’s where I can see it,’’ Castle re- 
torted, “‘there’ll be no answers, no questions, 
no discussions.” 

Cornelia was tell- 
ing Lady Laura 
about her second 
husband now. Castle 
made a gesture of 
impatience. 

“T haven’t had any 
instructions from the 
State Department to 
confer with you. My 
stay in London’s 
unofficial and my 
stay in Kirfahan 
will also be tech- 
nically unofficial until I’ve presented my 
credentials to the sultan and he’s accepted 
them. So x 

“But the matters I wish to discuss with you 
have nothing to do with your official status; 
they’re matters of private business.”’ 








i CAN’T concentrate here on what you’re 
saying——"’ He hesitated for a moment and 
then burst out, “I want to go backstage; by my- 
self. But when the others start for the Savoy, 
I'll go to the embassy with you and stay there 
until we’ve threshed this thing out. I know 
youre going on to some official reception, 
but our discussion ought not to take long, 
once we get down to cases. Then, after your 
chauffeur has dropped you off at this party of 
yours, he can take me on to the Savoy—at 
least, if that would be agreeable to you. What 
do you say?” 

“Why, I say yes, of course,” 
swered. 


Ahani an- 


Table conversation was lagging a little, 
Lady Laura reflected, with inward irritation. 
The company, heterogeneous to begin with, 
found fewer and fewer common interests to dis- 
cuss as the evening progressed. There had been 
confusion when it came time to leave the theater. 
First, Mr. Castle had announced tersely that he 
was going to the Aristanian embassy in the offi- 
cial car; then he had plunged off to Ahani’s 
box. This had meant a complete readjustment 
of plans for transportation. Mrs. Castle had 
stated, in no uncertain terms, that she wanted 
to go with De Valcourt, that he hadn’t told her 
yet about those Dutch girls, and that she 
thought Joe and Judith would like to hear 
about them, too; and off they had gone in De 
Valcourt’s car, leaving Lady Laura and Althea 
with Hilary. Hilary’s Mexican chauffeur, 
Celestino, did not seem to know there was a 
terrific fog, or at least he drove as if quite un- 
aware of it; and since Hilary seemed to be un- 
aware of everything except Althea, Lady Laura 
felt it miraculous when they reached the Savoy 
safe and sound. It was at least a quarter of 


honest attempt to listen; but the sound of 
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an hour before Jacques and Mrs. Castle an|) 
the Racinas appeared. Castle had not appeare 
even now. Luigi, the maitre d’h6tel, showel} 
them to their table and the soup came, but 
grew cold and still Castle was not there. M 
Castle did not join in the conversation at al 
and Lady Laura was finding it increasingly up 
hill work to do so. Instinctively, she kept look 
ing from the table in the direction of the doo 


Ese Cornelia gathered her whit 
foxes around her and rose, a little uncertainl 
She started across the floor, swaying mor 
noticeably with every step. The three men ha 
risen at the same time; now Judith did tod 

“T think perhaps I’d better go after M 
Castle,”’ she said quietly. ‘‘I’m afraid she’s ill) 

“IIL!’ Lady Laura exclaimed scornfully. 

“Yes. You see, I used to be a nurse, so it 
more or less second nature to look for symr 
toms. I think it likely Mrs. Castle is one ¢ 
those unfortunates called a periodic drinke 
and that tonight, for some reason, she couldn] 
overcome her weakness. So, if you'll excus 
me, Lady Laura——” 

Judith was gone almost as swiftly as she ha 
spoken. None of the men looked at Lad 
Laura as they reseated themselves. 

“Judith’s probably right, you know,” Jo 
said at last. 

“Now I think of it, Castle spoke to his wi 
pretty sharply while we were on our way to th 
theater,” Hilary remarked. ‘“‘He said, ‘Loo 
here! I thought you never drank!’ I thoug 
it was unpardonable of him, especially in t 
presence of a complete stranger. But possib 
he never saw he 
drunk before.” 

“Which woul 
explain a great deé 
that’s been puzzlin 
me,” De Valco 
added. “I could 
understand how 
man of his impo) 
tance could ha 
married an aleq 













have accepted 
position of such ré 
sponsibility, reali 
ing how his wife would handicap him. Don 
you agree with me, Lady Laura?” 

“Nearly always, my dear Jacques. But I a 
afraid you gentlemen are all being too cha 
table, to both Mr. and Mrs. Castle.” 

The finality of her pronouncement put 
further damper on conversation. Cornelia an 
Judith did not reappear and nothing happene 
to break the awkward silence. 

Finally Luigi came across the floor wit 
great rapidity. Two men were with him, on) 
of whom Hilary and Jacques recognized a 
the manager of the Savoy. The third man wal 
rather short, with hair which might once hay, 
been ginger-colored, and a scrubby mustach 
still belligerently red. His pepper-and-salt sui 
hung loosely on his wiry frame. 

“T should like to present Mr. Gradie Kirt 
land,’ the manager said. ‘Mr. Kirtland is— 
ah—in Scotland Yard.” 

“Scotland Yard!” 

The words had been echoed leno 
by, almost everyone present. 

“‘I-am sorry to intrude,” Mr. Kirtland sail 
courteously. ‘“‘But I am afraid I shall have t 
speak to Mrs. Castle—privately.”’ 

“I’m very sorry. Mrs. Castle isn’t here jus 
now.” 

“She isn’t here?” 

“No. She wasn’t feeling very well. M) 
wife—who used to be a professional nurse— 
went with her to the ladies’ room.” 

Mr. Kirtland looked from Hilary, who hai 
spoken first, to Joe, whose explanation hat 
followed with trigger quickness. ‘‘I see,” hi 
said imperturbably. Turning to Hilary: “You 
are Mr. Thorpe, aren’t you? The counselo) 
of the American embassy? You have beet 
more or less in charge of the Castles’ progran 
since their arrival?” 

SUVS Glin 

“Then I should like to speak to you aloni 
for a few moments.” 

In the pause that followed Hilary’s depa 
ture, Joe sat down beside Althea, whose hand 
were trembling, and began to talk to her. Lad; 
Laura, after glancing in the direction of he| | 
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daughter, tried to say something inconsequen- 
tial to De Valcourt. But he did not answer her, 
he did not even look at her, and presently she 
realized that she was trembling, too, and that 
they were all watching for Hilary with an in- 
tensity which forbade further speech. 

It seemed to her an eternity before she saw 
him coming toward them alone. He spoke 
without preamble. 

‘That was the chief detective inspector of the 
Bow Street Station. A few minutes ago, Ahani’s 
car came up, driven by his chauffeur. The ton- 
neau of the car had only one person in it— 
Castle. And he was dead.” 


Standing beside the desk in the sitting room 
of the suite which the management of the 
Savoy had put at his disposal, Inspector Kirt- 
land looked quietly at the group before him. 
“First of all, I want to thank all of you for 
consenting to come here,” he began. “‘There’s 
no question of detaining you, or of insisting 
that you make any statements. 

“But it is my duty to make inquiries into 
such a regrettable happening as this. Mr. 
Castle is dead, as you know. The coroner will 
hold an inquest after the police surgeon has 
completed an examination. There are circum- 
stances which indicate that Mr. Castle did 
not come to his end from natural causes. Both 
the house surgeon and our police surgeon are 
of the opinion that he was poisoned.” 

*‘Poisoned!”’ The word came in a frightened 
gasp from Althea, a smothered oath from 
Thorpe and a sharp ejaculation from De Val- 
court. Joe and Lady Laura made no audible 
reply. 

“It will make things easier if I may talk to 
you separately,” the inspector continued im- 
perturbably. “I therefore suggest that the 
ladies withdraw to the large bedroom at the 
right, and the gentlemen take the smaller 
bedroom at the left. I will then ask you to 
come to me, one by one. Sergeant Griffin will 
write down in longhand replies to my ques- 
tions, and I shall ask each person to whom I 
have talked to read what the sergeant has 
written and to sign it, if it is found to be 
correct. There are perhaps some matters you 
will desire to impart only in confidence; I 
assure you that confidence will be properly 
respected. And before we begin, I feel it is due 
you to let you know, as fully as I am able to 
do so, what has taken place up to now.” 


Hiv ary THORPE Cleared his throat. “On be- 
half of myself and the embassy, with which I 
have been in touch by telephone, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation for your courtesy, in- 
spector,”” he said. “And I’m sure I also speak 
for the others. But we are not all here. | mean 
all who, at one time or another, were together 
during the course of the evening.” 

“If you’re referring to His Excellency, the 
ambassador of Aristan, he’s on his way here. 
When he heard what had taken place he offered 
to come at once.” 

“There were others too,” Hilary continued. 
‘Miss Janice Lester, her husband and her lead- 
ing man all joined us for refreshments in the 
first entr’acte; so did the wife and mother-in- 
law of the Aristanian ambassador.” 

“Aye, perhaps so,” agreed the inspector. 
“But I can’t very well send for them.” 

Joe Racina rose. “May I make a suggestion, 
inspector?” 

Kirtland glanced at him. 

“Miss Lester and I are old friends. I’ve 
known her for years. If you'd like, I could tele- 
phone her, explain the situation, and ask that 
she and her husband and Neville join us.” 

“If you wish to do that on your own re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Racina, I couldn't stop you, 
but it’s not within my province to suggest it.” 

“That’s good enough for me, sir.” 

“Before you go, I’d like to have you hear the 
preliminary remarks which I think the oc- 
casion calls for.” 

“I'd like to hear them,” Joe replied. 

“As I was saying, before I discuss anything 
with you individually, I feel you have a right 
to know what has transpired so far. I was sum- 
moned from Bow Street Station, which is only 
a short distance from here, when the officer 
in charge of a police wireless car reported that 
he had been called to this hotel and had found 
a gentleman dead in a motorcar carrying dip- 
lomatic plates. 


“The chauffeur could only assure us that the 
Aristanian ambassador had directed him to 
drive a guest to the Savoy, and that this passen- 
ger had appeared in possession of all his facul- 
ties when he entered the car. We immediately 
got in touch with His Excellency by telephone 
and he told us who his guest had been; also, 
that Mr. Castle was expected to join a supper 
party at the Savoy. 


H.» Mr. Castle died of apparently natural 
causes there would have been no question of 
an investigation. But the house surgeon and 
the police surgeon both gave it as their opinion 
that Mr. Castle had been poisoned, and a small 
box of obviously foreign workmanship was 
found open on the floor amid a scattering of 
what looked like white pellets. Specimens of 
these are being analyzed by our laboratory. 

“Now, there are only three possibilities. 
The poison was taken accidentally, the poison 
was taken by Mr. Castle on his own volition, 
or the poison was administered by someone 
bent upon murder. It is my duty to find which 
of those three alternatives is the correct one.” 

The inspector rubbed the knuckle of his right 
forefinger through his mustache. “In this 
case, I hope quite earnestly we learn it was 
not murder. But the surgeons both mentioned 
a very quick-acting poison. If, therefore, the 
fatal potion, whatever it may have been, was 
not accidentally taken, or Mr. Castle was not 
intent upon self-destruction, the murderer is 
one of those who were with him during the 
past few hours. In short, one of you.” 


“Sit down, Mr. Thorpe.” 

Inspector Kirtland was now settled in a 
businesslike manner at the desk. Slightly behind 
him Sergeant Griffin was unobtrusively in- 
stalled at a small table, pen already poised for 
action. The inspector motioned Hilary toward 
one of the deep armchairs which stood nearby. 

“Suppose you begin by telling me all you 
can about Mr. Castle.” 

“Joe Ra¢ina can probably give you more 
details than I can. I’m a career man—Castle 
wasn’t. So I don’t know as much about him as 
if I'd been associated with him over a period of 
years. He came to the aid of the party—the 
winning party—in the last election. So he be- 
came an ambassador.” 

“You mean that’s all there is to it?” 

*“No. Castle wasn’t just a wealthy man—I 
mean, he could have been important to our 
Government in lots of ways, even though he 
wasn’t trained for diplomacy.” 

“Could you tell me some of them?” 

“Well, to start with generalities—the oil 
reserves in the Middle East, especially in 
Aristan, are supremely important not only to 
the United States, but to all the free world.” 

“Quite so. For fuel and all that.” 

“Not only fuel, but lubricants. Without the 
lubricants from petroleum, the world’s ma- 
chinery would come to a standstill.” 

““And Castle was a petroleum tycoon, as 
they say in the States?” 

**Yes. But more important, he was the man 
who managed to secure a treaty between 
Aristan and the United States which gave us a 
concession for oil exploration and develop- 
ment, when several others had failed. I don’t 
know much about the circumstances. But 
there was some sort of compact among the 
nations to the effect that they should not bid 
against each other for those rights in Aristan. 
They figured that the old sultan—the father 
of the present one—could be left to dangle 
and that, eventually, they'd get hold of the 
concession on their own terms.” 

**How long ago was this?” 

“Twenty-four or twenty-five years—maybe 
a little earlier.” 

“What part did Castle have in all this?” 
the inspector asked. 

**A rather theatrical one. Castle grew a 
beard, adopted native dress, and assembled a 
hunting party in the same general area where 
Sultan Suleiman ibn Hamis was in the habit of 
hunting. Castle could speak Arabic after a 
fashion, and he quite adroitly found means of 
getting to meet the sultan on the pretext of 
presenting him with a very fancy shotgun 
thet he’d ordered in Vienna. Castle made the 
presentation, allegedly on behalf of his coun- 
trymen ‘because the sultan’s fame as a hunts- 
man had penetrated to their land.’” 
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How to make 


California favor 


TAKE ANY SALAD —vegetable, meat or 
fish (many fruit salads, too) and add 
Ripe Olives generously. Then see what 
happens! Taste what happens! Taste 
the bright, new flavor —the California 
outdoor flavor— Ripe Olives bring to 
every salad. Try this one for a starter: 


Garden Salad Bowl 
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Ib. fresh 
asparagus 

1 cup ripe olives 
2 green onions 


2 tosps. wine vinegar 
1 tsp. salt 

VW, tsp. dry mustard 
Freshly ground 


4 radishes black pepper 
1 carrot 2 hard-cooked eggs 
1 gt. broken 1 large tomato 


salad greens 
¥ cup olive oil 
Cook asparagus until tender. Drain, 
cool. Cut olives into large wedges. 
Combine olives, thinly-sliced onions, 
radishes, coarsely-grated carrots and 
salad greens. Blend seasonings, oil, 
vinegar; pour half over lettuce mixture. 
Toss lightly. Top with asparagus spears, 
egg and tomato wedges. Drizzle with 
remaining dressing. Garnish well with 
whole ripe olives. Serves 5 to 6. 
For your warmest 
friends —set out 
your warmest 
welcome — that’s 
Ripe Olives, of 
course —in a handy 
“welcome bowl” 
or tempting 
appetizer tray. 


Whole ripe olives 
for garnish 





Free Ripe Olive Recipe Booklet 
For dozens of exciting ways to add this 
California flavor to everyday cooking, 
send for “Elegant but Easy Recipes 
with California Ripe Olives.” Write 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-46, 24 
California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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“And this proved to be a helpful gesture?” 

“The old sultan was tickled to death and in- 
vited Castle to join him in a hunt the next day. 
This was a hawking party. Castle hadn’t pro- 
vided himself with a hawk—apparently his 
only oversight. I suppose Suleiman was glad 
Castle didn’t have a hawk, because that gave 
him a chance to catch and train a wild one 
for Castle’s personal use—a very great com- 
pliment indeed. One of the soldiers came up 
with a dead jerboa—that’s a sort of kanga- 
roo rat, only larger—and pegged it out on the 
sand with a net of linen threads above it. 

“Before long a hawk began to circle the 
spot, but at just that moment the signal for 
one of their five-a-day prayer sessions was 
given, and everybody but Castle whipped out 
a prayer rug, faced toward Mecca, and began 
the usual ritual. While they were in the midst 
of their devetions, the hawk made his stoop, 
and became entangled in the net. As, of course, 
Mohammedans won’t let anything interrupt 
their prayers, no one but Castle paid any at- 
tention. He didn’t want the hawk to get away, 
so he grabbed the fierce bird with his bare 
hand. The hawk slashed at him with beak and 
talons, but he stood there and let it rip at his 
fingers, thanking his own gods, no doubt, 
that Mohammedan prayers are brief. The 
moment the prayer was ended, some of the 
soldiers relieved Castle, and Suleiman’s own 
master of the household bandaged his bleed- 
ing hand. As the Aristanians regard courage 
of that sort as the greatest of all virtues, it 
isn’t surprising that Suleiman immediately 
embraced Castle and pronounced him a man 
of great bravery whose reward should be some- 
thing far greater than a mere hawk; what— 
the old man wanted to know—could he 
bestow that would adequately represent a 
token of his great esteem? Castle promptly 
began to murmur something about oil con- 
cessions, which would put plenty in the royal 
treasury right away, and millions more if 
black gold were eventually found. In almost 
less time than it takes to tell, Castle had the 
inside track. The whole story’s in the files at 
the State Department.” 

Inspector Kirtland nodded reflectively. “‘I 
can see where that might have made Castle 
some proper enemies. But this happened a 
long time ago, so it doesn’t seem much of a 
motive for present-day murder.” 


O:;, I shouldn’t think so. The point is that 
one of the world’s most important oil pools 
was discovered, and pretty soon the sultan was 
firm as a rock in his palace. Meanwhile, the 
people got all the benefits and Castle became 
the same sort of legend in Aristan that Kipling 
had made of Nicholson in India.” 

“But Castle didn’t stay in Aristan.” 

“No. He returned to the States and went 
right on up to the top as head of Perisphere 
Petroleum and Ameristan and a few more 
corporations, while the millions kept rolling in. 
And that might have been all there was to the 
story, if it weren’t for a lot of political unrest 
in Aristan, some of it probably engineered 
from outside; and Izzet ibn Hamis, the present 
sultan—son of the one Castle dealt with in his 
youth—isn’t the same sort of person Suleiman 
was, by a long shot. He’s a playboy, flouts 
native traditions, wears Western clothes, and 
puts an impossible drain on the treasury—you 
see him on the Riviera with a new dancing 
girl every time you turn around. Sooner or 
later, there’ll be a revolt against him. When 
it comes, something will have to be done quick 
in order to put Aristan on a sound govern- 
mental and financial footing. And I imagine— 
remember I’m only guessing, that all this is 
unofficial ——”’ 

“That’s understood, Mr. Thorpe.” 

“I imagine the powers that be thought 
Baldwin Castle was the man who could do 
this. It’s my guess the President put it to him 
as a patriotic duty, to pull another rabbit out 
of the Aristanian turban for the United States 
and for the free world, as he did in the twen- 
ties. . . . He might have done it too.” 

“At any rate, he was on his way to have a 
go at it. But’—Kirtland brushed his mus- 
tache—‘that brings up a question of great 
delicacy. I mean Mrs. Castle.” 


“I’m afraid there’s nothing I can offer you 
there in the way of information. They were 
married only about two months ago; it was 


after he had been appointed. I never saw her 
before tonight, when she made a—a most un- 
fortunate impression.” 

The inspector drew from his pocket a flat, 
round box of lacquered ebony inlaid with 
jewels. He snapped open the lid to reveal a 
number of white, salted-nut fragments. ‘“This 
little case was found open on the floor of 
Ambassador Ahani’s car beside Mr. Cas- 
tle’s body,’ he went on, “‘and these’’—he 
stirred the contents with a stubby finger— 
““were scattered all about. Some of them are in 
the laboratory. at the Yard, waiting for our 
chemists to analyze them. They are ——” 

“Why—why, those are salted nuts,” inter- 
rupted Hilary, staring. 

“*You’ve seen this before?” 

“T have. At the theater, during that first 
entr’acte. Ahani pressed the box on Castle as 
a gift.” 

“You could not be mistaken about what 
you have just said?” ’ 

“T saw Ahani hand Mr. Castle either that 
box or one exactly like it. I believe Mr. Castle 
put the trinket into his pocket.” 
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SAY IT? 
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A marriage has been a real success if, 
in later years, he drops down on a 
knee now and then to say to her 
again, “I love you,” and she then 
lovingly helps him get to his feet. 
—ANTHONY LEVER 


lf at first you don’t succeed, you’re 
running about average. 
—M. H. ALDERSON 


in Mt. Vernon, Mo., Record 


Believe in yourself, but don’t be too 
easily convinced. —HARRY SLICHTER 
in Dubuque, lowa, Telegraph-Herald 


A friend is a person who listens at- 
tentively while you say nothing. 

—JESS DENIOUS 

in Dodge City, Kansas, Globe 


A penny saved is more than a penny 
earned. You've got to figure taxes in 
there somewhere. -_pick CONWAY 


in London, Ohio, Press 
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“That was during the first interval? In 
other words, several hours before Mr. Castle’s 
death?” 

“Yes, inspector.” 

“Assuming you are not mistaken, what 
purpose could the ambassador have had in 
wanting Mr. Castle out of the way?” 

Hilary turned a look of blank astonish- 
ment on Kirtland. “‘As representative of Izzet 
ibn Hamis, Ambassador Ahani would have 
every reason for wanting to get Mr. Castle 
safely to Kirfahan. Ahani would, indeed, have 
every motive not to do what ——” 

“Let us leave it at that, Mr. Thorpe. You 
have been very helpful. I must ask you to say 
nothing about this conversation.” 

“Of course I shan’t.’”’ Hilary rose. 

The telephone at the inspector’s elbow rang 
and he picked it up. ““Yes—yes—thank you 
very much,” he said, speaking into the trans- 
mitter. “Will you ask him to come up?” He 
replaced the instrument on its cradle, and 
looked up at Hilary. ““Ahani has arrived.” 

Ahani was now wearing a long flowing cape 
of black, lined with crimson satin; and as he 
unfastened this and handed it to the aston- 
ished sergeant, the ambassador’s somewhat 
startling display of orders and decorations 
again came into full view. He stared at Kirt- 
land through half-lidded eyes, and his facial 
expression suggested condescension not un- 
tinged by arrogance. 

“Mr. Kirtland? Ah yes, I believe we have 
already spoken with each other on the tele- 
phone. You will recall that I offered-—offered 
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quite voluntarily—to come here; I was of course 
under no compulsion to do so and ——” 

“T have tried to make it very clear to every- 
one, Your Excellency, that so farno one who 
was in Mr. Castle’s company this evening is 
under the slightest compulsion.” 

“No doubt. But to avoid the possibility | 
of any misunderstanding, let me say that my 
offer of co-operation does not include either 
my wife or my mother-in-law.” j 








| ea adjusted his glasses, looked stead- 
ily at Ahani. He did not like this man, am-' 
bassador or no ambassador—peer in his o 
country, no doubt, red ribbon across his shirt’ 
front, CD plates on a Rolls. But anol 
ambassador—an American diplomat at that— 
had been found dead in the privileged car; 
and under such circumstances what did His 
Excellency expect the C.I.D. to do? 

“T do not foresee any reason why we should 
inconvenience the ambassadress or her 
mother,” he said civilly. ““As I understand it, 
they were in Mr. Castle’s company for only 
a few moments, had no conversation with 
him, and did not even sit at the same table 
with him. It would be very farfetched to 
imagine that they might have had anything to. 
do with this unfortunate affair.” 

“Exactly. And it is almost equally far- | 
fetched to imagine that I could have.” 

“The department appreciates your co- 
operation. I think I need ask only a few ques- 
tions. One is this: would you know of any 
clique, party or individual that might have 
gone to deplorable lengths to keep the new 
American ambassador from your country?” 

“Certainly not—in the sense of having 
knowledge. If you care for bazaar talk ——” | 

“Anything that might be helpful.” 

“In Aristan, as in every other democracy, 
one hears that agents representing other forms | 
of government—avowed representatives and 
secret provocateurs alike—are eager to pro- 
mote internal unrest and are always prepared 
to move into a vacuum.” P 

“And how would Mr. Castle’s presence in | 
Kirfahan affect such matters?” 

“Tt was believed that both by formal treaty 
and by unofficial American aid he would: 
strengthen the financial stability of my govern- 
ment. Mr. Castle understood our customs and 
our needs. With his help, help backed not only 
by his oil company but by his great govern- 
ment, there was no need to fear any other out- 
side influence.” 

“TI take it then that your government was 
most eager to have Mr. Castle reach his des- | 
tination.” 

“We used every shred of influence in our 
possession to have Mr. Castle appointed.” 

“Yet you did insist that Mr. Castle should 
confer with you in secrecy.”’ Kirtland raised 
his hand as Ahani’s heavy brows drew down 
in a frown. “In privacy, then, if that’s the 
proper word. You insisted on this so urgently, 
I am told, that Mr. Castle finally agreed to 
meet you at your embassy after the theater and 
before a supper party given in his honor. | 
Would it be too much to ask what matters it 
was necessary to discuss in secr—in privacy 
before Mr. Castle went on to Kirfahan?” | 

Ahani stared unblinkingly at his questioner | 
for a moment and then looked away and | 
gazed out the window. In the Embankment | 
Garden beneath it, the surface of a dark pool | 
shone like black onyx under encircling lights. | 
But instead of this, Ahani seemed to see a> 
pool where the water flowed over turquoise > 
tiles and radiant goldfish glided indolently. | 
Instead of Kirtland’s voice, he seemed to hear 
that of his bearded kinsman, Toufik Mik- 
hardi, who was seated in the shade of a) 
spreading pomegranate tree and who had 
looked up in welcome at Ahani’s approach. 
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“You are with your people, Jevad,” Toufik 
said gravely. 

“And I come to my friends in peace.” 

“Tt was good of you to come at all, knowing 
that my sympathies and yours lie far apart.” 

“We cannot always think of each other as 
politicians,’ Ahani replied, settling himself in 
a low chair of woven wickerwork. “Sometimes 
we must remember that my sister is your wife 
and the mother of your son.” 
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and makes your hair gleam instantly! 


; minutes’ time, a beautiful egg-sheen for 
r hair! That’s the thrilling plus you get 
n this remarkable shampoo creation. 
Every drop of Enriched Creme Shampoo 
tains the elemental protein of real pow- 
ed eggs. That’s important. You see, hair 
rotein, so it benefits from the natural 
nity of protein to protein, as the rich, 


cleansing lather does its work. And oh, how 
gently it removes the dirt, dust and stale oils 
from your hair. Never robs hair of the beauty- 
giving natural oils. We think you'll find it’s 
the quickest, easiest way in the world to get 
your hair shining clean and sparkling bright. 
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Richard Hudnut Creme Rinse. It seals in the, 
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pretty shine of your hair. Helps prevent dry- 
ing and splitting. Wonderful for children’s 
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“How to Make My 
Deep-Dish Style 
Strawberry Pie" 


by Marie Gifford 
famous Armour 
home economist 





To make a deep-dish pie is easy—to 
eat it, areal old-fashioned treat. That’s 
how I’ve always felt about this straw- 
berry pie. Plump, red berries, slightly 
tart but sweet —and tender, flaky pas- 
try made with Armour Star Lard. 





The Strawberry Filling. Mix 14 to 1 cup 
sugar (depending on sweetness of ber- 
ries) with 14 cup flour and \% tsp. salt. 
Toss lightly with 4 cups washed, hulled 


strawberries. Fill 1-qt. baking dish 
with fruit mixture and dot with 2 Tbsp. 
butter. Top with pastry, fold edges 
under and press firmly to rim of dish. 
Flute edge and cut slashes in pastry to 
allow steam to escape. Bake in 425° F, 
oven for 25 minutes or until browned. 
Serve warm with whipped cream or 
plain cream. 


Five-Minute Pie Crust. First measure 
2 cups all-purpose flour, then sift with 
1 tsp. salt. Next add 24 cup Armour 
Star Lard and blend until mixture re- 
sembles coarse meal. Then add 4 cup 
tap water. Mix lightly and press dough 
together. Roll out on pastry cloth un- 
til it measures 1 inch larger all around 
than the top of baking dish. 


Pie champions agree that it takes lard 
for a tender, flaky crust. And I’ve 
found that many prize-winners use 
Armour Star Lard. They tell me they 
like it because they can keep it at room 
temperature, always ready to blend 
quickly and easily. That, of course, is 
the real secret of better pastry. 

New Pie Booklet! Just write to me, 
Marie Gifford, Dept. 142, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Vll send you my new 32-page book. 







America’s 
Perfect Pie 
Shortening 


vera Star 
Lard 
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“Set your tray down, Esmah, and depart,” 
Mikhardi said to a maid who had just come in. 
The maid put down a silver tray set with tiny 
eggshell cups and small dishes of sweetmeats. 
“Blessed be the Giver by whose will food is 
brought forth from the earth,’ Mikhardi mur- 
mured, as he passed a freshly filled cup of tea 
to his guest and indicated the tray at his elbow. 

‘With peace,” replied Ahani. 

“We're creatures of tradition,” observed his 
host meditatively. “My grandfather would have 
offered bread and salt. I tender you tea and a 
pastry. There is something here’’—he pointed 
to his breast —“‘that responds to the old ways. 
What a pity that Izzet has so forgotten them!” 

Ahani shook his head, ‘The old ways die out 
everywhere.” 

“But right and wrong do not change. These 
cannot be flouted with impunity.” 

“Meaning ?” 

“Izzet. Our unworthy sultan. Does he ride or 
hunt as did his great sire? No. A harlot along 
the Riviera can get more gold from him than he 
will grant to a school for desks and chalk.” 

Ahani set down his cup and made as if to rise. 

‘““No,” cried Mikhardi. “Hear me out. Izzet’s 
day is done He will abdicate or—or 

“Or he will be assassinated after a mockery 
of a trial. Is that what you-hesitated to say? 
Look, then, Toufik. It was you who spoke so 
highly, just a moment ago, of the ancient vir- 
tues, of the rite of bread and salt. | am one of 
those who remain loyal to their salt. If Izzet 
goes down, I go down with him.” 

**But it is that which we do not want.” 

“Wo? 

“The Federationists:” 

“That pack of jackals who demand expro- 
priation of the American oil properties ?” 

**We need a rallying cry and that is a con- 
venient one. We have no idea of really abrogat- 
ing the treaties under which our resources are 
being turned into gold. In the end, capable 
interests now in charge of the oil production will 
remain in charge. We have no one who could 
do the work one tithe as well.. Nor have we 
enough of those trained in statecraft and public 
administration. That is why we need men like 
yourself, career men 

a who are willing to betray the cause 
they serve?” 

“Nonsense! Only one service is sought of 
you—not for my party, but for our people.” 

“If I consent to listen, I do so on condition 
that this implies no promise of any sort.” 

“Agreed. You return to London when?” 

“Within the fortnight.” 

“To meet the man Castle whose appointment 
as ambassador has just been announced.” 

“The embassy will extend him an official 
welcome, of course.” 

“Then ascertain from him whether he will 
work for the restoration of peace and plenty in 
Aristan with any responsible administration that 
is in power, or whether he will deal only with 

zzet and his leeches.” 

“You think Castle would even discuss such a 
thing ?” 

“There is no need to speak to him of upris- 
ings. Find out merely if he is prepared to help 
Aristan or only to help Izzet as he once helped 
Suleiman. He can get from us for his govern- 
ment as liberal an agreement on oil as Izzet 
would concede, and we will deal with him more 
honestly after an agreement is. made. If it is 
his purpose only to maintain the rule of 
zzet—he must be kept from setting foot in 
Kirfahan.” 

“You mean you ——* 

“Oh, no need to be melodramatic. You can 
save him his.ife and your country her future, by 
cabling Izzet some reason for declaring Castle 
non grata. Or you need do nothing. Once you 
ascertain what his real purpose is, you will have 
done all I ask of you. Think on it, and let me 
have your answer before you return to London.” 

Both men rose. 

“IT leave the house with your permission,” 
Ahani murmured. 

“And peace go with you, brother of my wife.” 











The turquoise of the tiles was fading to 
misty blue, the glitter of the goldfish was gone. 
Ahani’s gaze was fastened again on the onyx- 
like pool in the Embankment Garden, and 
the voice he heard was that of Kirtland. 


“Would it be too much to ask what matters 
it was necessary to discuss ae 

“Yes, it would,” Ahani said in level tones. 
“They were matters of the utmost delicacy, 
which I must decline to divulge.” 

“That is your privilege. But perhaps you 
will be good enough to ‘divulge’ how this 
box”—he picked up the bauble—“‘happened 
to be lying open on the floor of your limou- 
sine, beside Castle’s body, and these white 
pellets scattered over the rugs and cushions?” 

Ahani glanced at the box without a change 
of expression. ““The trinket is one which has 
been in my family for generations,” he said. 
“T gave it to Mr. Castle tonight, in the Royal 
Retiring Room of the Terry Theatre. In my 
country, there is nothing unusual about the 
proffer of gifts to newcomers who we hope are 
to become our friends.” 

“But the pellets, Excellency. Are those also 
customary gifts?’ Kirtland let half a dozen 
roll out upon the desktop. “‘These are a few 
of those we found in your limousine. The 
others are now being tested in the laboratory.” 

Ahani’s thin sallow lips parted, and he ran 
the tip of his tongue over them. Again he 
did not seem to be seeing what was actually 
before him. This time he seemed to be stand- 
ing in the fog at the entrance of his embassy, 
motioning to his chauffeur that his guest was 
leaving, that the car should be brought to the 
door. Again he did not seem to be hearing 





‘the actual speaker; this time he was listening. 


to Castle’s abrupt rejection of his inquiries, 
the heavy bass growl of the American’s voice. 

“T’mnot the type to be bluffed, Ahani. I’ ve got 
a job to do. It’s a big job and it was entrusted 
to me by a big man. If you think for one 
moment I'll give you a chance to report back 
to your sultan that I was ready to talk shop 
with that Federationist crowd—well, yow re not 
a sharp judge of character.” 

“The others are being tested in the labora- 
tory,” Kirtland repeated. 

“Those pellets are walnuts from one of the 
provinces of Aristan, broken into small bits 
and then covered with a glaze of salt. There 
is no need to have those analyzed.” 

“In view of the circumstances under which 
they were found, I should be failing in my 
duty if I did not have them analyzed.” 

“Very well. I assume that you do not ex- 
pect me to remain here indefinitely, awaiting 
the report on this analysis?” 
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“The wait should not be long. Howe 
you are, of course, entirely free to go.” 

“Thank you.” The ambassador’s we 
were spoken with extreme sarcasm. 

Kirtland escorted Ahani back to the 
and then said gravely that he would lik 
talk with Lady Laura next. 


Lapy LAURA entered the room, smiling pl 
antly. She accepted with grace the chair wh 
the inspector drew out for her. 

“Lady Laura, of course I am familiar 
your background and family connections 
I shall not need to tire you with useless qy 
tions about those. Bit I do not know whet! 
you met Mr. Castle for the first time at 
Thorpe’s house last evening or whether 
were already acquainted with him.” 

“IT was already acquainted with him.” 

“Slightly or well?” 

“IT was fairly well acquainted with hin 
one time, though I had not seen him in a] 
while.” 

“And this acquaintance began in ——’ 

“In the early summer of 1925.” 

“And this was where?” 

“Here, in London. Mr. Castle was on 
way to Aristan, in connection with his fa 
interests. That was the year I came out, 
I went to at least three or four parties ey 
day. I really don’t remember at which 
these Mr. Castle was presented to me. I 
so many charming young men.” 

“The date of your meeting isn’t impo 
as long as nothing significant happened 
that occasion. You’re quite sure of that?’ 

“Yes, quite sure.” 

“But he did impress you as a cha 
young man?” ° 

“Perhaps ‘charming’ isn’t exactly the ri 
word. I think ‘arresting’ oreven‘dynamic’ mill 
be better. I remember my first real conver 
tion with him very well indeed. I must hl 
met him several times by then, becauisel 
asked me for the supper dance and I accep 
then while we were eating he told me that) 
‘old man’ had put him to work successi | 








as ‘a roughneck on a drilling rig, a dynan 
monkey with a seismographic explorat) 
crew and a still tender in a refinery.’ I had 
the slightest idea what any of those ter 
meant, and when I said so, he replied that 

be very glad to explain, if I'd invite him to 
the next day. I told him I couldn’t do that, ¢ 
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s going to Ascot; and he exclaimed, ‘Why, 
> got a ticket for the Royal Enclosure my- 
. Pll see you there.’ The next morning I 
1 a long letter from him, explaining all the 
ns I hadn’t understood. That same after- 
yn I was talking to one of the attachés of 
Egyptian legation when Mr. Castle came 
and spoke to this young diplomat in 
abic! I thought it was really rather rude, for 
course I couldn’t understand a word. But 
sar Mr. Castle had strolled off again, the 
yptian said, ‘That brash young American is 
ng far. His Arabic isn’t very good yet, but 
s got a foundation, and with a little more 
ctice it won’t be bad at all.’ This made an 
pression on me because I was terribly aston- 
=d that a young man who'd described him- 
* to me as a dynamite monkey could 
gress a diplomat as a promising linguist.” 
‘Did you eventually find an afternoon when 
1 were free to fall in with Mr. Castle’s sug- 
tion that he should be invited to tea?” 
‘Yes. Eventually my mother invited him to 
afternoon party at Haverford House. It was 
ather large party, as I recall it.” 
‘And that’s all you can tell me about this 
ticular party at Haverford House?” 
‘Yes, that’s all.” 


| haven't told a lie. Naturally I couldn't tell 
1 that was the first time I knew for sure that 
Idwin Castle was in love with me. 
d-suspected it, but I wasn’t sure until that 
y. I'd already had two serious proposals of 
rriage, so I recognized the symptoms and 
od to stave Baldwin Castle off. I didn’t want 
1 to propose to me. He did intrigue me very 
ch, but he bewildered me too. He was so 
ferent from anyone I'd met before. I was a 
le frightened of him. I was quite right to 
ieve there was something frightening about 
Idwin Castle; but I hadn't found out then 
at it was. : 

He finally succeeded in cornering me, and 
thout any preliminaries at all he said, “Look 
-e, Pm crazy about you. Why don’t you marry 
and come along to Aristan?” I told him he 
s crazy to suggest such a thing, but he went 
ht on saying the trip would make a wonderful 
dding journey, and what would it matter if we 
d to travel in a caravan and sleep in caravan- 
‘ies, and live in a tent after we finally got to 
istan? I was surer than ever that Baldwin 
istle must be crazy. 

He had somehow got his arm around my waist. 
as very indignant, and toldhim thathe would t 
ve done such a thing without my permission, 
he'd been a gentleman. He just laughed, and 
id he was a man, and it would do me no end 
good to find out what a real one was like. 1 
In’t dislike having his arm around me as much 
I knew I should; I could feel the color coming 
‘o my cheeks and the tears into my eyes. The 
nute he noticed this, he took his arm away 
d said very earnestly, “Look here, honey, I 
dn’ t mean to put the heat on too fast. It’s just 
at I want you and I know that if you'd give me 
chance, I could help you find out that you 
int me too.”’ When he spoke like that I simply 
uldn’t be too hard on him, so I said, “If yow ll 
omise not to speak of this again until after 
e Garden Party, I'll listen to you.” He said, 
4/l right, it’s a deal. What garden party?” | 
dnt think he could be serious, but he really 
dn’t know I was talking about the Garden 
arty at Buckingham Palace. And when I ex- 
ained, he said, “Oh, that ? Yes, I think I did 
we a card; I hope I didn’t throw it away.” 1 
as quite shocked, and I said I hoped so, too, 
cause such cards couldn’ t be replaced, if they 
ere lost. Baldwin Castle laughed again. Really, 
was hard for me to believe that anyone would 
> so uninformed about proper social usages, 
it I didn’t worry too much because I'd won my 
yint. And there was no knowing what might 
yppen in the meanwhile. Someone else much 
ore important might propose to me. 


“And following this party at Haverford 
louse, did you continue to see Mr. Castle 
irly frequently?” 

“No. I didn’t see him again until the day of 
ye Garden Party. After royalty withdrew, we 
rolled around the grounds and talked to- 
ether for some time.” 

“In a pleasant, inconsequential way?” 

“Yes, I think that would be a very good way 
f putting it.” 





It was pleasant. Baldwin Castle said, “I’ve 
kept my word, havent 1? No love-making, no 
proposing until after the Garden Party?” And I 
had to admit that he had kept his word. So then 
he said: 

“IT love you and I want to marry you 
more than I want anything else in this world.” 

I can’t deny that something about the way 
he said this touched me very much. 

I told Baldwin Castle that of course any lady 
realized it was a mark of great regard when a 
gentleman made her an honorable proposal of 
marriage. He looked at me in a queer way just 
then, as if he didn’t quite understand what I was 
saying, but for a wonder he didn’t interrupt me. 


Then I told him it was quite out of the question 
that I should go to Aristan with him as his bride ; 
since I was rather delicate, I knew I couldn't 
stand the hardships of that sort of a life. How- 
ever, I added that I would be glad to hear from 
him, if he cared to write, and that when he came 
back—he expected to be in Aristan about two 
years—if he wanted to bring up the subject 
again, I might be prepared to listen. He asked 
me if I couldn't go a step farther, and say that 
Id be thinking the matter over, and that perhaps 
when he brought up the subject again, I might 
be prepared to say yes. And he was so very 
earnest about it I said, well, perhaps. But that 
was all. 
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“After Mr. Castle went to Aristan, did you 
and he correspond?” 

“Yes. He wrote to me fairly frequently. I 
wrote to him only two or three times.” 

“Would you say the contents of Mr. 
Castle’s letters were in any way significant?” 

“The first few just told me about his trip to 
Aristan. Then he wrote me that he’d suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the purpose for which 
he’d been sent out there much more rapidly 
than he’d expected and that very soon he was 
coming back to England.” 


I hope Mr. Kirtland doesn’t ask me whether 
I kept that letter. It was such a silly thing to 
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do, especially as I'd read it so many times that 
| knew it by heart. But most women keep 
some letters they'd have done much better to 
throw away, just as most men write letters 
they'd much better have left unwritten. 


“Did this early return have any signifi- 
cance—I mean to you personally?” 
“Nor 





That was true, too, because it didn’ t—in the 
end..Of course when Baldwin wrote me that we 
could have a suitable engagement, and a beauti- 
ful wedding, and live in a civilized manner, I did 
write back in a way that made him think mat- 


ters were more or less settled between us; I did 
tell him I'd be very glad to see him on his return 
to London. But how could I know that before 
he could get here I'd meet Guy Whitford? 

Guy was nearly fifteen years older than I was, 
and he’d been out of England a great deal, col- 
lecting butterflies. He had one of the finest 
collections in the world. He finally decided that 
he'd like to provide an appropriate setting for 
it at Helston Abbey, the magnificent property in 
Gloucestershire that he’d inherited. He started 
going out in society again. We met almost 
immediately and we fell in love. 

We had the same kind of background, we 
knew the same kind of people, we enjoyed the 
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same kind of life. And Guy had plenty of money ; 
Helston Abbey wasnt going to be a burden to him, 
or the town house, or the lovely little shooting 
lodge in Scotland. If I married Guy, I could live 
in London instead of Oklahoma. He didn’t ex- 
cite me the way Baldwin Castle had excited 
me, but then I didn’t want a life of excite- 
ment. I'll never forget standing by one of the 
pools at Haverford House with Guy and two 
other suitors, and saying in a casual sort of 
way, “Those water lilies are just exactly what I 
need to complete the costume I'm wearing to- 
night. If I had them, I'd put them in my hair.” 
One of the men said, ‘Water lilies close up at 
night!’ And another said, ““They’d drip all over 
everything and spoil your wave.” But Guy just 
stepped right into the pool and picked the water 
lilies. Then he climbed out and handed me the 
lilies with a beautiful bow. If I hadnt already 
decided to marry him, I'd have done so then. 

If I could have said all this ina letter, ’'d have 
explained everything. As it was, Baldwin Castle 
burst in on me without any warning, one after- 
noon when I was waiting for Guy. Baldwin 
grabbed me and hugged me so hard I couldn’t 
breathe; and when I tried to get free, he just 
laughed and said, “‘Look here, honey, you can’t 
get away from me. We’re engaged, remem- 
ber ?” Then he began to kiss me, and when I 
tried to speak, he said it was no time for talk, 
and stopped my mouth again. I didn’t know 
what to do, for Guy might walk in and find me 
in Baldwin Castle’s arms, and I'd never even 
mentioned Baldwin to Guy. I did manage at last 
to disentangle myself, and to tell him that he 
must never do anything of the sort again, that he 
mustn't even come to see me again. He didn’t 
understand what I was trying to say to him. He 
kept repeating, “You can’t be engaged to some- 
one else, you're engaged to me, I have your let- 
ter promising to marry me right here in my breast 
pocket, I reread it about fifty times a day.” 

At last I did make him understand though, 
and while he stood staring at me, the butler 
said, “Sir Guy Whitford calling, my lady.’ Guy 
came across the floor with his usual dignity and 
kissed my hand and waited quietly for me to 
present my other caller. I said, ““Guy, this is Mr. 
Baldwin Castle of Oklahoma, a businessman 
whom I happened to meet last year when he 
was briefly in London on his way to Aristan. 
Now he’s on his way back to the States again 
and he came in to tell me about putting over the 
best deal this side of Tulsa. It’s all been very 
interesting, but I think he’s finished now.’ And 
Baldwin said very shortly, ‘‘Youwre right, I’m 
through now,” and turned and went out. He 
went so quickly that I don’t know whether he 
heard Guy say, ‘Darling, has that man been 
annoying you?” I just put my head down on 
Guy’s shoulder and he comforted me. 


“How long did Mr. Castle remain in Lon- 
don at that time?” 

“T think only a few days. I saw him only 
once, in the presence of my fiancé.” 

“Quite so. And you didn’t see Mr. Castle 
again after his return to the United States?’ 

NO:37 

“Until last night?’ 

“Until last night.” 

“Then you did not resume your correspond- 
ence with him after your marriage?” 

“T didn’t write him at all, or hear from him 
again, during my husband’s lifetime. But I 
heard, indirectly, that he’d married; and 
then, several years later, I heard that his wife 
had died. Almost at the same time I had the 
great misfortune to lose my husband. I wrote 
Mr. Castle a brief note of condolence, telling 
him that I was, unhappily, in a position to 
understand the extent of his bereavement, be- 
cause of my own, and asking him to accept the 
sympathy of an old friend.” 

“And he answered?” 

SYieESs 

“Gratefully and cordially?” 

“His answer was rather formal. But it was 
quite correct.” 

“And was there any further exchange of 
letters between you?” 

“IT wrote him once again, a number of years 
later, and he answered.”’ 

“I take it that there was again some special 
reason why you wrote.” 

“Yes, I think one might put it that way.” 

“And would you say that, this time, his 
reply was cordial—or merely correct?” 
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“Really, inspector, this was a long while 
ago. I can’t remember every detail of every 
letter I receive.” 

‘1 am only asking for a general impression.” 

““My general impression is that Mr. Castle 
wrote rather briefly, recalling something that 
happened in the course of our previous ac- 
quaintance, and that I didn’t feel it required 
an answer.” 

‘And this covers everything you can tell me 
about your acquaintance with Mr. Castle?” 

“Yes, Pthinkjso.?7 

“Very well. You understand I may wish to 
recall you, in the light of information I may 
gather from others?” 

aAYeStin 

“Just a minute, Lady Laura. There are one 
or two other questions I should like to ask 
you, which are not directly connected with 
Mr. Castle, though they may hzve some bear- 
ing on the case. .. . I believe tha: your late 
husband was a collector of butterfiies.”’ 

“That issov? 

“It was, if I’m not mistaken, a very notable 
collection—do you still have this collection, 
Lady Laura?” 

“No. I was obliged to dispose of it—my 
income has been very materially reduced, and 
I could not afford the luxury of keeping such 
a collection. It was the last of my .aiuable pos- 
sessions from which I parted.” 

“No doubt you were acquainted with Sir 
Guy’s methods of capturing and mounting the 
butterflies ?”’ 

“Only in a general way.” 

“You did not know, then, that cyanide was 
a factor at one stage?” 

“T suppose I must have—in a general way, 
as I said. But my husband has been dead for a 
number of years now, and his collection 
passed out of my possession some time ago. I 
have had no occasion to consider the treat- 
ment of butterflies for a long while.”’ 

“Quite so. But I must remind you that Mr. 
Castle has just died as a result of poisoning— 
possibly cyanide poisoning. I feel it is my duty 
to ask you whether you can think of anything 
that occurred in the course of your meeting | 
with Mr. Castle last evening, which might 
point to cyanide poisoning.” 

“No, Mr. Kirtland, I cannot.” 

“You did not see him eat or drink anything?” 

“T saw him drink tea at Mr. Thorpe’s house, 
and I saw him drink champagne and eat lob- 
ster salad in the Royal Retiring Room.” 

“The tea—was that prepared in the kitchen 
and passed, already in the cups?” 

““No, it was prepared at the table.” 

“By ey) 

“By me. Surely, Mr. Kirtland ——” 

“T am very sorry, Lady Laura, that I have 
had to press you with such questions. I shail 
require nothing further of you at present. But 
I should like to question your daughter now.” 

“Althea? Why, she’s hardly more than a 
child! I’m sure she couldn’t help you at all. 
She’d be frightened, she’d get confused ——” 

“I shall take all that into consideration, 
Lady Laura.” 

“At least you will let me remain with her 
while the questioning is taking place.” 


ey afraid I can’t. You know, it was agreed 
in the beginning that all members of the party | 
should’ be questioned separately.” 

Inspector Kirtland rose and, going to the 
door leading into the bedroom at the right, 
knocked and stood blocking the entrance, | 
while he waited for an answer. After a mo- 
ment it was opened by Judith, who put her 
finger to her lips. 

“Tm Mrs. Racina, Mr. Kirtland,”’ she whis- 
pered. “Mrs. Castle has fallen asleep. I’m sure 
when she wakes up she’ll be able to co-operate 
with you, and that shell want to. Of course 
I will too. Althea’s been explaining the situa- 
tion to me.” 

‘Well done. Will you come into the sitting 
room for a few minutes now, Miss Whitford?” 

He moved away from the door and Lady 
Laura swept by him. Althea came hesitantly, 
glancing back at her mother. The inspector 
motioned toward a chair. 

“T have only two or three questions to put 
to you, Miss Whitford,” he said kindly. ‘‘First, 
Iam right in assuming, am [I not, that you had 
never met Mr. Castle before last evening?” 

SSCS tk 
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“And did your first impressions of him cor- 
espond to the mental picture you had already 
ormed of him?” 

“I didn’t have any mental picture of him,” 
\lthea replied. ““No one had ever described 
im to me.” 

“I see. You cannot remember ever having 
leard any previous reference to him?” 

“Not until just before I met him. Hilary 
horpe telephoned to say that he had the new 
\merican ambassador to Aristan on_ his 
ands for the evening, so that we wouldn’t be 
ble to go dancing together, as we'd planned. 
jut he didn’t describe Mr. Castle to me. Then 
1y mother said she was very glad she had 
appened to hear that the Royal Box would 
e available, after Hilary and Mr. Castle had 
uiled to get tickets, because—well, because 
re doesn’t like Americans very well, and she 
as rather proud to think she had succeeded 
here two important Americans had failed. 
he spoke of the ambassador and his wife as 
hese Castles-—perhaps in a rather super- 
lious way, but that was because of this queer 
rejudice she has. She didn’t describe Mr. 
astle to me, either. She couldn’t have.” 

“She couldn’t have?” 

“Why, no! Because last night was the first 
me she ever saw him.” 

“You're quite sure of that, Miss Whitford?” 
“Ofcourse I’msure! 
ve-got a rather good 
emory—I can re- 
ember things that 
appened when I was . 
ily four years old. 
Mr. Castle had ever 
yme to our house 
nce then, I'd know 
I'd know it if he’d 
yume before that too. 
ly mother and I have 
ways been very close 
id if she’d been ac- 
lainted with Mr. 
astle, she’d have told 

e about it. She told 
e everything about 
1 girlhood and her 
‘but and her meeting 
th my father and 
T early married life.” 
“You're quite cer- 
in of that?” 

“Of course I’m cer- 
in. She’s rather fond 
recalling the past— 
ose days were so much happier for her than 
€ present.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Kirtland thoughtfully. In 
e face of his quiet detachment, Althea felt 
creasingly that her fears of him had been 
lite without foundation. 

“Besides,” she continued, warming to her 
bject, “when Mr. Castle came to Hilary’s 
use yesterday afternoon, it was apparent 
ym everything mother said to him and the 
hers that the ambassador was a complete 
‘anger to her. I was in the dining room while 
€ was pouring tea and I remember the con- 
rsation distinctly. He and Ahani both 
=med to think, from the way she made her 
eparations, that she must be quite familiar 
th the customs of the Middle East. But she 
id on the contrary, she’d never heard more 
an a few passing references to them, that 
erything she knew about teamaking she’d 
urmned in England. Mr. Castle was quite per- 
tent. He asked her if she’d never had any 
ng letters, describing Middle Eastern cus- 
ms, written by someone who'd lived in that 
zion for a long while, and she was even more 
iphatic in her reply. She said, ‘No, never.’”’ 
“Well, thank you very much, Miss Whit- 
rd. I don’t need to detain you any longer.” 


HE rose, drawing a deep breath of relief. 
en she left the room swiftly, almost gaily. 
1e inspector turned back to his notes, and 
fer studying them for a few minutes, glanced 
a questioning manner toward Sergeant 
riffin. The sergeant looked up with a re- 
onsive gleam in his eye. 
“Griffin,” Mr. Kirtland announced, “‘there 
—shall we say a slight discrepancy be- 
een the stories of those two ladies. It would 
interesting to find out which one was telling 
e truth. Meanwhile, perhaps Mrs. Racina 


BRIDES FOR SALE 


Of all the countries to practice the 
sale of brides, the ancient Assyrians 
end Babylonians had the most prac- 
tical version for all concerned. Each 
spring and fall all the marriageable 
maidens were assembled for display 
in front of the temple. As could be 
expected, the bidding was heavy for 
the more beautiful girls, some of them 
bringing almost fabulous prices. But 
that didn’t disturb their plainer sis- 
ters, because all the money received 
was divided among those who were 
not sold as a kind of dowry. Many 
eligible and prudent men waited for 
this transaction, preferring a bride 
with property to one with beauty! 


would be good enough to let us know whether 
Mrs. Castle is now recovered.” 


As Judith came into the room, Kirtland was 
immediately struck both by the complete tran- 
quillity of her manner and by its slight formal- 
ity. He did not need to consult his notes or 
search his memory to be reminded that she 
either was or had been a professional nurse. 
Despite the quiet elegance of her dress, which 
in no way suggested a uniform, she had so far 
reverted to type in her person that he knew 
she was regarding him almost in the light of a 
physician who had called upon a trusted as- 
sistant to help him diagnose a difficult case. 


i BELIEVE you'd like to know whether I 
think Mrs. Castle’s well enough to be ques- 
tioned now. She’s had a good nap and I’ve 
broken the bad news to her as gently as I 
could. She took it very hard, at first. I think if 
you could give her a few minutes more, that 
would be all to the good.” 

“Of course. Meanwhile, perhaps you'd let 
me ask you a few questions. If I understood 
your husband correctly, you are, or were, a 
hospital nurse.” 

“T was. I haven’t done any nursing since my 
marriage, in *43.” 

“What was your previous experience?” 

“T took my first 
training at a hospital 
in Vermont and then 
went to Boston for 
postgraduate work. 
After that, I did pri- 
vate nursing in the 
rural community 
where my parents live 
until I volunteered for 
service in the Army 
Medical Corps. I 
served in the African 


Theater. I married 
after that.” 
“ft would appear 


that your training was 
excellent and your ex- 
perience quite varied.” 

“Yes, I think I may 
say they were.” 

“And you feel quite 
sure, from what you 
observed of Mrs. 
Castle, that she isn’t 
habitually intemper- 
ate?” 

“That was more or less guesswork at first. 
Now I do feel quite sure of it—both from what 
I’ve observed and from what she’s told me.” 

““You have every reason to believe she was 
telling you the truth—I mean, that she was 
sufficiently recovered to tell a straight story, 
not that she was willfully lying?” 

“Yes, I have. She’s terribly upset—I don’t 
mean just by her husband’s sudden death; of 
course her horror over that is natural—inevi- 
table. I mean by the realization that her be- 
havior was—well, nothing short of a disgrace 
to him. I think she really wanted to make him 
a good wife. She’s terribly ashamed.” 

“She didn’t strike you at all as the sort of 
woman who was, let us say, on the make?” 

*“Yes, she did, in one sense. I think it meant 
a great deal to her to become an ambassa- 
dress—that it was terrifically important to her.” 

“More important than to be immensely 
rich?” 

*“But she would have been both.” 

“In other words, you have reason to believe 
that her husband made a large settlement on 
her at the time of her marriage?” 

“I don’t know about that. I never saw Mrs. 
Castle, or her husband either, until Joe and I 
took the same ship with them. I never talked 
with her confidentially until tonight. But I 
should think it most unlikely. Marriage set- 
tlements are much more unusual in the United 
States than they are in Europe.” 

“On the other hand, if I’m not mistaken, 
rich Americans are apt to provide very liber- 
ally—in fact, very prodigally—for their wid- 
ows through life-insurance policies.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

For a moment, the inspector and Judith 
looked at each other in silence. She met his 
gaze squarely, without averting hers. It was 
he who finally glanced away. 


—MARY ALKUS 
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“I’m very much interested in everything 
ou’ve told me, Mrs. Racina,”’ he said at last. 
And I should now like to ask you some ques- 
ions of quite a different nature. In the course 
f your varied experience as a professional 
urse, you must have had opportunities to 
\bserve the effects of poisoning.” 

Yes, lidide? 

“You are fairly well acquainted, perhaps, 
vith the effect of—cyanide, let us say.” 

SeVeSta 

“How would you describe this?” Kirtland 
sked. 

“It is the fastest-acting poison known to 
redicine.” 


“Quite so. But I believe there is also a way 
of delaying action, so that there may be no 
results for several hours?” 

“That is correct. At least, such coatings as 
are commonly put about aspirin would cer- 
tainly delay the poison’s effect.” 

“So you would concur in the opinion, al- 
ready expressed by the surgeon, to the eifect 
that Mr. Castle’s death might easily have been 
caused by poison, administered either at Mr. 
Thorpe’s house or at the theater?” 

“I’m sorry, but I shall have to.” 

“Can you enumerate for me all the various 
items of food and drink that Mr. Castle con- 
sumed while you were in his company?” 
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“No, because I wasn’t in the same room 
with him all the time, at Mr. Thorpe’s, and I 
wasn’t watching him very closely at the thea- 
ter. I saw him drink a highball at Mr. 
Thorpe’s—he helped himself from the same 
butler’s tray that everyone else was using. I 
think he’d had something in the dining room 
before that, but I can’t speak of it from my 
own knowledge. At the theater I did see him 
eating lobster salad and caviar sandwiches and 
drinking champagne.” 

“And he helped himself to these?” 

“T think most of the guests did help them- 
selves. The salad was on a large platter at one 
end of the table, and the caviar sandwiches on 
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another large platter at the other end, with 
napkins and plates and forks beside each.” 

““And the champagne?” 

“Well, the waiters served that. Except ——” 

“Yes, Mrs. Racina?” 

“Except that Mr. Alban did a trick with an 
empty champagne glass.” 

AS tricks: 

“Yes. It seems that at one time he was a pro- 
fessional magician; he specialized in sleight of 
hand and was very good at it. Nowhe only does 
it for the amusement of his family or guests. It 
was very clever: he picked up the empty cham- 
pagne glass and twirled it round and round; 
meanwhile, he flourished a large silk handker- 
chief, and suddenly the glass began to fill. It 
really did fill up; it actually bubbled over. All of 
us saw it. Mr. Alban wiped off the dripping 
edge with his handkerchief and handed the 
glass to Mr. Neville, who immediately passed 
it on to Mr. Castle, in plain sight of us all.” 

*“And Mr. Castle drank from this glass?” 

“J think so. Mr. Ahani filled or refilled all the 
glasses, so that everyone could join in the 
toast to Aristan he proposed. He changed the 
one Mr. Neville had proposed, because it was 





and he said of course he couldn’t drink that. 
We all drank the toast to Aristan with him. 
My impression is that Mr. Castle drank out 
of the same glass Mr. Alban had just filled.” 

“Mrs. Racina, I do not need to tell you that 
cyanide is not casually soid over the counter. 
Among your fellow guests last night was there 
anyone who you believe might have had oc- 
casion to buy cyanide for a proper and logical 
reason?” 

““How can I say? I never met any of my 
fellow guests except the Castles before last 
night. I don’t know very much about them.” 

“T realize that. But you do know that Mr. 
Alban, now a theatrical manager, was once a 
professional conjurer. On the face of things, 
there is no logical reason why he should have 
cyanide in his possession. You do know that 
Miss Lester and Mr. Neville are both actors; 
that Lady Laura and her daughter are both 
ladies of leisure; that Mr. Thorpe and Mr. 
Ahani are both diplomats; that Colonel de 
Valcourt, though now attached to an embassy, 
is primarily a military man—and that the same 
lack of a logical reason applies to all of 
them... . Yes, Mrs. Racina?” 

Kirtland had been quick to note the swift 
change in Judith’s expression. 

“Well... I learned, quite by chance, that 
Colonel de Valcourt had perfected a method} 
for coating cyanide crystals. They were used in 
Holland, by Dutch girls, during the occupation. 
These girls would slip such coated crystals 
into the food or drink of the Nazi officers who 
took them out, and a few hours afterward 
the victims would die. De Valcourt’s ex- 
periments were made with the best possible 
motives. The girls had been using cyanide 
for some time; but in its customary form, 
it worked so quickly that they could very 
easily be identified and paid for the Nazis’ 
lives with their own. With the delayed action, 
it was almost impossible to trace them. Hilary 
Thorpe and Jacques de Valcourt are great 
friends, so Hilary knew all about this from 
Jacques himself. And when Mr. Castle ques-) 
tioned Hilary about Jacques’ career, on the 
way to the theater, Hilary told him this.” 

“*And you were in the car at the time?” 


No. But Joe and I were in Colonel de Val- 
court’s car when we went from the theater to) 
the Savoy, and so was Mrs. Castle. She'd) 
been so intrigued by what she’d heard about 
the Dutch girls from Hilary that she wanted) 
to hear more, from De Valcourt himself. And 
he seemed perfectly willing to tell her.” 

“Tam more and more interested in what you. 
are saying, Mrs. Racina, and just to reassure 
you, let me state I feel quite certain you are) 
not throwing suspicion On an innocent person. 
The occupation of the Netherlands by the 
Nazis was terminated several years ago; there 
is no sound reason why De Valcourt should be 
carrying coated cyanide around in his pocket 
at this late day; nor would he talk about his 
successful experiments so freely if there were 
the slightest danger that they might be used 
as a basis for suspecting him of murder.” 

“IT know. But 

“Yes, Mrs. Racina?” 
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“But it seems that Colonel de Valcourt’s 
vocation is horticulture. Their mutual inter- 
st in this formed the basis of the friendship 
etween him and Hilary—the elder Thorpe’s 
urseries are famous throughout the United 
tates. Colonel de Valcourt is very proud of 
ve gardens at Chiswick. He asked Joe and me 
» come to tea tomorrow with Lady Laura 
nd Althea, to see his flowers. And ——”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Racina?” 

“As a horticulturist, Colonel de Valcourt 
‘ould be able to purchase cyanide without 
ny difficulty. I don’t need to tell you that.” 

There was a long pause. Then the inspector 
ose. ““Thank you very much, Mrs. Racina. 
think we will not disturb Mrs. Castle just 
et, after all. Before we do that, I had better 
ave a talk with Colonel de Valcourt.” 


The ribbons on Jacques de Valcourt’s blue 
inic glowed in the lamplight. 

“Sit down, do, colonel,” Kirtland urged. 

De Valcourt inclined his head slightly and 
*t himself down into the designated armchair. 
“Colonel, as I’ve already said, anyone who 
oes not care to be questioned is quite free to 
o. On the other hand, since you all realize that 
nis is a very serious situation < 

Do I not, my old one? But in my place, at 
resent, one needs to walk most cautiously. 

cannot afford to utter one careless word. 

“Let me assure you, Monsieur Kirtland, of 
ay willingness to answer any questions.” 

“Then suppose we begin by asking whether 
Ou ever met Mr. or Mrs. Castle before.” 

“Until this afternoon, at Mr. Thorpe’s cock- 
ail party, I never laid eyes on either of them.” 

“But you knew of Mr. Castle? I mean you 
new who he was, what he did and so on? As 
_ young officer, you served for a time in 
ebanon, I believe.” 

“Certainly the name was a familiar one. So 
vas that of Lawrence of Arabia. But nothing 
n my work ever brought me into contact with 
ither one.” 

“T suppose it is not even a probability that 
our work in Lebanon had political as well as 
nilitary and diplomatic significance.” 

“Quite right. The French had a high com- 
nissioner in Lebanon at that time; but our 
nterests stopped at what was then still called 
he Near East. They never went as far as 
\ristan, and they were in no way connected 
vith oil—which, if I am not mistaken, is the 
yolitical connection for which you are groping 
it the present moment.” 





D.. VALCOURT spoke with an increasing de- 
ree of heat. Kirtland answered him with an 
ven more marked increase of calm. 

“T am well acquainted with your record, 
Colonel de Valcourt. Now let me ask you 
omething quite different: you have other in- 
erests besides those that are strictly military 
ind diplomatic, do you not? I understand you 
ire quite an authority on horticulture. Is your 
nterest serious? By that, I mean is it a hobby 
yn which you spend money, or is it a pursuit 
yut of which you make money?” 

“I spend money on it in England, but I 
nake money on it in France. We not only 
1ave flowers, fruit and vegetables in abun- 
dance for our own use on the estate, we sell 
them extensively. We ship melons to the Lon- 
don market. There is a large and growing de- 
mand for our camellias in the Southern part of 
the United States; and, from our greenhouses, 
orchids have gone to every part of the world.” 

“Your gardens and your greenhouses have 
proved a successful financial venture?” 

“T think I may say that it has been.” 

“So that you can, as you yourself put it, 
spend money in England, since you make it in 
France. Now, you own an estate in France—a 
chateau with extensive grounds, as I under- 
stand it. This is the only property that you 
own in France?” 

“No, I have a pied-d-terre in Paris and a 
small villa on the Céte d’Azur.” 

“Could you be a little more explicit in re- 
gard to the location of the latter?” 

“Tt is not far from Menton.” 

“And Menton is not far from Monte Carlo.” 

“Your geography is admirable, inspector.” 

“And do you also make money on the pied- 
a-terre in Paris and the villa near Menton?” 

“It is inconceivable that a picd-d-terre in 
Paris and a sr-all villa on the Cote dAzur 


should represent sources of income, unless 
they were rented to rich Americans, which 
mine are not. However, the pied-d-terre might 
be said to save me money, since it obviates 
the necessity of hotel bills in Paris. I might 
stretch a point, and say that the villa also 
saves me money, since it permits me to relax 
in the sunshine. No doubt many doctors’ 
bills are averted in this way.” 

“And am I to understand that in Paris 
you devote all your time to your business in- 
terests, and that, while you are on the Riviera, 
you seclude yourself for a rest cure?” 

“T find it hard to believe that you expect to 
be taken seriously, inspector. Naturally, I lead 
the life of a normal man in both places—that 
is, a reasonable amount of my time is given 
to diversion.” 

*“And these diversions include occasional 
visits to the casino at Monte Carlo?” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“You also entertain and are entertained a 
good deal?” 

“Certainly. But neither the pied-d-terre nor 
the villa is on a scale to permit entertainment 
in the grand manner.” 

“Do you happen to be acquainted with the 
present Sultan of Aristan, Izzet ibn Hamis?” 

“T have met him, 
yes.” 

“T understand that he Ree 
spends considerable 
time on the Riviera.” 

“My understanding is 
the same.” 

“T will try to be more 
explicit. You yourself 
have spent approxi- 
mately how much time 
on the Riviera this last 
year?’ 

““About six wecks, all 
told, at intervals.” 

“And was the sultan 
also on the Riviera each 
time you visited it?” 

“Not as far as I 
know.” 

“Once perhaps?” 

=NXCSia 

“Or perhaps twice?” 

**Perhaps.” 

“And you were out 
in company with him— 
once or twice perhaps?” 

SYiecSia 

“At private houses?” 

“Yes, andelsewhere.” 

“Elsewhere including 
the casino?” 

“Yes, elsewhere 
cluding the casino.” 

“And you entertained him at your villa— 
once or perhaps twice?” 

“As I recall it, he came once to a small 
dinner and once to a large cocktail party at 
my villa.” 

“As guest of honor?” 

“As ranking guest, naturally.” 

“Yet, when I first questioned you about the 
sultan, you only admitted that you had ‘met’ 
him. Permit me to say that I should consider 
your acquaintance with him a good deal closer 
than that.” 

“Tt is not my habit to boast about the prom- 
inent persons who have been good enough to 
admit me to their immediate circle. But since 
you are interested in the company I keep, I 
may mention that I have known several princes 
well enough to call them by their first name.” 

De Valcourt’s lips curved in a slight smile. 

Kirtland said quietly, “Could you tell me, 
Colonel de Valcourt, whether, in the course 
of these meetings with the young sultan, the 
name of Baldwin Castle ever came up?” 

“It well may have.” 

“Yet you told me 

“Excuse me. You asked me if I had ever 
heard it in connection with my work, as a 
young officer in Lebanon. And | told you, quite 
truthfully, that I had not.” 

“Well, now, I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me, guite truthfully, in what connec- 
tion you heard it on the Riviera.” 

“In connection with the possibility of a 
presidential appointment.” 

“Could you remember just what form the 
reference took?” 
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DROP OFF 


By ELIZABETH HENLEY 


The last two notes 
And a little song ends. 


The last bird flies 
And the bough upbends. 


When sleep happens 


Nobody knows: 


The last two winks 


And your small eyes close. 


Heavy, oh, heavy as sudden 


You were light in my arms 
And suddenly there 


Were both my baby and 
sleep to bear. 


“Only that it was very casual. The dinner at 
which I heard the reference was not a political 
meeting, inspector. It was a social gathering.” 

“T will take your word for it that this func- 
tion had no political significance. And I gather 
it had no financial significance either?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite follow you there.” 

“Large sums of money are sometimes won— 
and lost—on the Riviera. I assume that, 
sooner or later, a day of reckoning comes.” 


A,» you think I was reduced to borrowing 
from the sultan—or that he was reduced to 
borrowing from me? You must know that the 
sultan is one of the richest men in the world. 
And you are quite at liberty to investigate my 
financial status, if that is not as well known to 
you as my diplomatic and military record.” 

De Valcourt spoke with heat, and once 
more Kirtland answered with increased calm- 
ness. “Well, perhaps I shall. . . . I take it that 
His Excellency, the Aristanian ambassador, 
was not vacationing on the Riviera at the 
same time as the sultan—and as yourself?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“But you often see him in London?” 

““Naturally. Since we are both members of 
the Diplomatic Corps,” De Valcourt said. 

“And you are on good 
terms?” 

“It is the business of 
diplomats to be on good 
terms with each other. 
We are not intimate 
friends, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“So you have never 
discussed Aristanian 
politics with him?” 

“Never.” 

“And you have no 
reason to believe that he 
was displeased with Mr. 
Castle’s appointment?” 

““None. I should have 
said it would be quite 
the opposite.” 

“And, in the light of 
what you can recall 
about your casual con- 
versations with the sul- 
tan, you have no reason 
to believe that he was 
displeased either?” 

' ““The same answer ap- 
plies... . I hope I have 
answered yourquestions 
fully, Monsieur Kirt- 
land, but I confess that 
you have roused my 
curiosity. May I inquire 
why you asked them?” 
The inspector rolled his fountain pen be- 

tween the palms of his hands. “Because a man’s 
political affiliations and their possible connec- 
tion with his finances sometimes affect not 
only his attitude, but his actions,” Kirtland 
said quietly. ‘Because cyanide is used in horti- 
culture, especially in greenhouses. Because 
Colonel de Valcourt is an amateur in horticul- 
ture and the owner of profitable greenhouses. 
Because he is also famous for having intro- 
duced into the French Resistance new ways of 
using cyanide against the Nazis’ occupying 
forces. Because Mr. Castle died of what ap- 
pears to be cyanide poisoning. Quite enough 
reasons, shouldn’t you say?” 

‘**Most assuredly, I would vor say! For every 
one of your reasons, I could cite you a dozen 
why it would be nonsense to think I had any- 
thing to do with Mr. Castle’s death.” 

“Beg pardon!” Kirtland glanced up sharply. 
There was no hint of any apology in his tone. 
“Tye never so much as suggested you might 
have done this, you know, any more than I 
suggested a treacherous political affiliation.” 
The syllables were clipped and sharp. 

On guard! That could have become a serious 
slip if he had not caught me up so quickly. For 
he has not intimated in words he suspects me— 


except that in the very beginning he said one of 


us in this suite must have killed the man Castle. 

“You have not said I am suspect, no, Mon- 
sieur Kirtland. But you have said it was one 
of us, and now you question me. Why should 
I desire to kill a man I did not even know?” 

“Aye, there’s the matter of motive, I grant 
you,” agreed Kirtland. ‘One of the three ms. 
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You know, colonel, police work mostly boils 
down to the three m’s,” he explained : “method, 
moment and motive. As to method, once 
you find a body dead from having the neck 
bent back until it breaks, you immediately 
eliminate the possibility that any ordinary 
woman could have done it. They haven’t the 
physical strength. Then you take moment— 
you must eliminate everyone who couldn’t 
have been on hand. Motive—well, that ex- 
plains itself, I fancy.” 

*“And in my case you have method and mo- 
ment, but no motive?” 

“Td put it a bit differently. I'd say we 


haven’t established a motive in your case, as 
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yet. I’m not at all sure that there couldn’t have 
been one. Meaning no manner of offense.” 

“Ah, toujours la politesse,’? murmured 
Jacques. ‘But in your preoccupation with my 
‘possible’ political affiliations and my financial 
standing, not to mention my favorite avoca- 
tion and the excellent opportunity this affords 
for quietly and quickly disposing of anyone 
who interferes with my interests, have you for- 
gotten one very famous motto of the gendar- 
merie of my own land, a police force of no 
small repute, you will concede?” 

“Carry on; Sir. 7 

“Cherchez la femme—\ook for the woman.” 

Kirtland shrugged. ‘‘Lady Laura and Miss 
Althea, Mrs. Racina, Mrs. Castle and Miss 
Lester are here, as you know. I have spoken 
with the first three already. I have not yet 
spoken with Mrs. Castle.” 

““May I make a suggestion in that quarter?” 

“Certainly, if you feel it would be helpful. 
But Mrs. Racina has already informed me that 
Mrs. Castle was greatly intrigued by what she 
heard about certain experiments of yours from 
Mr. Thorpe; that she asked you further ques- 
tions about them, on the way from the theater 
to the Savoy; and also that you seemed per- 
fectly willing to tell her about them.” 

“Ah.... Mrs. Racina, no less than her hus- 
band, could qualify as an observant reporter. 
Did Mrs. Racina also tell you that while we 
were at the theater, Mrs. Castle asked me for 
an aspirin tablet, to relieve a headache?” 

“No, she did not mention that.” 

“Ah!” De Valcourt said again. “Well, [am 
glad to say that I was able to oblige Mrs. 
Castle, since I was well provided with aspirin— 
and with the coated variety, which is what I 
always take myself.” 

“Yes? And you are suggesting?” 

“Nothing, really. But it does not seem to 
me to be beyond the range of possibility that, 
with the requisite type of tablet in her posses- 
sion, a clever woman might have found a way 
of impregnating it with poison.” 

“Do you think the impregnation would be 
possible under the given circumstances?” 

“T should not say it could be done easily. 
But neither should I say that it was impossible 
to do, in the hands of a clever woman with a 
destructive purpose.” 

“And that is how Mrs. Castle struck you— 
asaclever woman with a destructive purpose?” 

“T should not say it was utterly impossible 
that Mrs. Castle is far more clever than she 
seems, and not in the least impossible to as- 
sume that she might have had a destructive 
purpose—considering how much she stood to 
gain, if she could accomplish such a purpose.” 

“And you would not put it past her to have 
poison already in her possession, hoping that 
she might learn how and when it could be used 
to best advantage?” 

“Certainly I should not put it past her.” 

“So it was Mrs. Castle you had in mind 
when you suggested we should look for the 
woman in the case?” 

““She was one of those I had in mind. Miss 
Lester was another.” 

© Yes??? 

“Yes. It was quite obvious that Miss Lester 
and Mr. Castle were not meeting for the first 
time, when they did so at supper. Something in 
the atmosphere gave me the impression that 
they had known each other quite well.” 

“Tam afraid we cannot be guided by any- 
thing so vague as atmospheric conditions.” 





Sur called him by a petit nom—what you 
would designate as a nickname or a pet name. 
And as Miss Whitford and I were returning 
from our stroll, I distinctly heard Castle tell 
Ahani that he had an appointment with Miss 
Lester in her dressing room. Moreover, he ob- 
viously set great store by this appointment—so 
great that he cut short a discussion of inter- 
national import in order to keep it.” 

“Then it would appear that they were on 
friendly terms rather than otherwise.” 

“Yes, it would appear so. But it’s a cliché to 
say that appearances are often very deceptive. 
And to refer again to atmospheric conditions, 
| did not gather that Mr. Alban and Mr. 
Neville entertained very cordial feelings to- 
ward Mr. Castle.” 

“We can discuss them later on, Colonel de 
Valcourt. For the moment, suppose we confine 
ourselves to the part which the ladies might 


have played. Did Miss Lester also show evi- 
dences of being intrigued by your experiment 
with cyanide?” 

“No, but she and the other principals in the 
cast of Gold of Pleasure visited me at Chiswick 
about ten days ago—my house, my garden 
and my greenhouses. You have taken pains 
to stress the fact that cyanide is used in 
horticulture. If Miss Lester had wished to help 
herself to this deadly poison, it would have 
been quite easy for her to do so unobserved.” 

“‘Easy, yes. But would it not also have been 
pointless? What could she possibly have 
thought, ten days ago, that she might wish to 
do with it?” 

“That is for you to determine. You have 
mentioned three m’s—motive, method and 
moment. I have supplied you with the possible 
motive and method. Certainly a man of your 
talents should be able to supply the third m.” 

Kirtland appeared undisturbed by the mock- 
ery. “I should indeed,”’ he said pleasantly. “If 
that is all the information you are prepared 
to give me about Miss Lester, I will excuse 
you—for the present. It is getting late, and as 
I wish to spare Mrs. Castle as much fatigue as 
possible, I think I should talk with her now.” 

De Valcourt bowed and, turning on his 
heel, left the room. Kirtland waited until the 
door had closed before nodding to his sergeant. 
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What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is 
not our frowning battlements, our 
bristling sea coasts, our army and our 
navy. These are not our reliance 
against tyranny. All of those may be 
turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. Our reliance 
is in the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of des- 
potism at your own doors. Familiar- 
ize yourself with the chains of bond- 
age and you prepare your own limbs 
to wear them. Accustomed to trample 
on the rights of others, you have lost 
the genius of your own independence 
and become the fit subjects of the 
first cunning tyrant who rises among 
you. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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“Consult Mrs. Racina again, will you, 
Griffin? Then, if she feels this would be a good 
time, ask Mrs. Castle to come in.” 

Cornelia had done her best to repair the 
ravages wrought by her “‘indisposition”’ and 
Judith had tried to help her; but neither had 
been able to hide the traces of tears or erase 
other telltale signs of malaise and emotion 
from her face. Her magenta-colored velvet 
had also suffered, and its original unsuitability 
had now become tragically incongruous. She 
was so painfully aware of all this that she 
spoke of it, on her own initiative, before the in- 
spector had framed his unwilling questions. 

“TI guess I ought to apologize to you for 
looking the way I do, inspector.” 

“Please don’t give that a thought. I realize 
the circumstances, Mrs. Castle. I hope you'll 
believe me when I say I'd like to make this 
just as easy as possible for you. If you’d rather 
not talk to me tonight, we could do it later.” 

“I'd rather have it over with. It’s got to be 
some time, hasn’t it?” 

“I’m afraid it has.” 

“All right then. Go ahead.” 

“Perhaps you'll tell me how you happened 
to meet Mr. Castle and where.” 

““He saw me modeling evening dresses in a 
fashion show and he liked my looks. I’d been 
an actress—that is, I'd been in the chorus. But 
I knew I wasn’t getting any younger so I went 
around looking for a modeling job and by 
good luck I got one. Baldy—I mean Mr. 
Castle—brought his wife to an opening and 
she ordered three of the dresses I was model- 
ing—or rather, he did. The next year they 
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came back again. Finally, he arrived alone, 

and said that his wife had died. He asked me 

if I could meet him for dinner that night.” 
“And you accepted?” 


Vee I did. I couldn’t help but be pleased 
that he’d remembered me and that he’d wanted 
to see me again. He took me out three or four 
times, gave me orchids and saw me home ina 
limousine. I had an apartment and I thought 
it would be only decent to ask him, wouldn’t 
he like a home-cooked meal for a change. He 
came, and we had a very pleasant evening. 
The next day he came around and asked me to 
marry him. My, was I ever surprised!”’ 

‘“‘And this was how long ago?” 

“Just last June. We were married in 
August.” 

“You spoke of Mr. Castle’s first wife. Had 
you been married before too?” 

mX(eSsn 

“So you were a widow at the time you met 
Mr. Castle?” 

“Well, not a real widow—what we call a 
grass widow.” 

“You had divorced your first husband?” 

“No, I’d divorced the second one. The first 
one divorced me.” 

“That’s rather unusual, isn’t it, in the 
States? I’ve understood that, generally ——” 

““Generally, a man lets his wife divorce him. 
But this time... well, I didn’t have a thing 
against my husband. He’s one of the best men 
that ever lived. And he had plenty against me. 
Look, I’ve told Judith—I mean Mrs. Racina—_ 
all about it already.” 











“Honest, Judith—it’s all right for me to call 
you Judith, isnt it ?—I didn’t mean to touch a | 
drop of liquor again, never as long as I lived.” 

“Dont worry about it now, just try to get 
some rest.” y 

“Tl rest a lot better if I can talk to you first. | 
Won't you let me?” 

Yes, if you're sure it ll make you feel better, 
but I really think you ought to rest.” 

“My folks were teetotalers; it wasn’t until I 
ran away from home, and fell in with a little 
road company, that I ever saw liquor. I got high 
once or twice, and pretty soon I got fired. The 
next job I got, I was careful to keep. Then Sam 
Martin saw me ina show, like I think I told the 
others tonight at the theater—I’m not too suns 
yet what I did do and say—and talked me into 
marrying him. There never was a drop of liquor 
on our table, either. It wasn’t until that damned 
city slicker came along Excuse me, I didn’t 
mean to say that, it just slipped out.” 

“If its really helping you to talk, Mrs. 
Castle, do it the way that seems most natural.” 

“Thanks a million... . Well, this damn city 
slicker came along and he had a fifth with him. 
I guess he had my husband sized up, at one swift 
glance—me too. Anyway, it waswt until Sam 
went out to the barn to finish up the chores that 
Herb—that was the city slicker’s name, Herb 
Styles—said he needed a little stimulant and 
wouldnt I join him. I was getting supper and the 
haby was sitting right there in his high chair, 
and I knew I oughtn’t to listen. But first thing I 
knew we were sitting at the table with whisky | 
and ice tinkling in tall glasses between us. | 

“When Sam came in from the barn he told | 
Herb Ire’'d taken the pledge when he was ten 
years old and he meant to keep it and have the 
members of his household keep it, too; so he 
hoped Mr. Styles would understand he couldn't | 
permit any beverage with alcoholic content to 
be used in his home. And Herb said sure, sorry, 
and we all sat down to supper. 

‘*Herb praised my cooking and asked Sam | 
about the stock and chucked the baby under the 
chin and pretty soon he said well, he’d be push- 
ing along, thanks for everything. We went to 
bed, and Sam was asleep in no time, but I) 
wasn’t. I wanted another drink the worst way. I 
kept thinking how good that one had tasted. 
I couldn’ t seem to think of anything else. I went 
on thinking about it all the time we were in 
church the next day. Then, Monday morning, 
when I went to hang out the wash, I found the | 
bottle. Herb had tossed it down by the clothes- 
line when he left. He thought he’d emptied it— | 
that’s what he said afterward. Be that as it may, | 
the bottle was empty all right when I got through 
with it. When Sam came in from the fields, the | 
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Which of these Make-ups 
is the Most Flattering to You ? 


No one make-up is ideal for all complexions—which is right for you? 


Cake... Cream... or Liquid... which make-up becomes you 
most excitingly? Unless you have proved to yourself which type 
of make-up is best for you, you actually don’t know how lovely 
you can look. Rare indeed, is the woman who really knows! 


Campana makes all 3—Cake, Cream, and Liquid. Read on this 
page how they differ—decide which is best for your type of 





CAKE? 


‘Yes, cake—if you like a 
frankly glamorous make-up, 
flawless even in “close-ups.” 





ou're looking for a dramatic make-up, wear 
tair. No other type of make-up “covers” tiny 
s and skin blemishes so completely. With 
tair, your complexion appears completely flaw- 
Each little imperfection is discreetly hidden, 
ing only faultless smoothness. 
—so rich in Lanolin—this non-drying cake 
er clogs pores (clinically proved). And so 
her-light, it never looks heavy or mask-like. 
aylight Solitair is “‘outdoors-y’’, with the fresh- 
of youth... by night, alluring perfection— 
ys flawless-looking, even in close-ups. If you 
on’t liked other cakes, you'll still like Solitair 
it’s different from all others. 


Colitains 


CAKE MAKE-UP 





7 shades—33¢, 65¢, $1.00 \_ BB 


All 3 by Campana... 


CREAM? 


Yes, cream—if you crave 
the “natural look” or if 


dry skin is a special problem! 


If you fear the “made-up look” —or if dry skin 
makes a creamy make-up especially desirable, then 
Campana’s Magic Touch is ideal for you! 

Magic Touch is a tinted cream quickly applied with 
finger-tips. You can feel its softening, lubricating 
quality as you put it on. Adds soft glowing color 
and radiant smoothness . . . covers little lines and 
imperfections so naturally they seem to melt away 
—looks so natural, it seems like your very own skin! 
Used without powder, Magic Touch makes your 
complexion appear dewy-fresh, with the slight 
sheen typical of youthful skin. Powdered lightly, 
it supplies a lovely mat finish. It’s rich in Lanolin, 
soft and pleasant on your skin, richly protective. 


aren a hh \ 
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(rveator of Fine Cosmetics 


4 CREAM MAKE-UP 


6 shades—43¢ and $1.00 








skin and complexion—and start tomorrow to wear the make- 
up that makes you your loveliest self. 


And if you’re not sure—experiment! Wear each of these fab- 
ulous make-ups on successive days—let your mirror, and ling- 
ering glances, tell you. It’s so inexpensive to see “for sure” — 
so thrilling to find the perfect answer! 


LIQUID? 


Yes, liquid—if you can use 
a make-up so light, you 


hardly know you have it on! 


If what you want most is delicate coloring and the 
youthful soft look, then you want Sheer Magic! As 
you apply this tinted liquid, you'll see its dainty 
color blend your complexion to flower-fresh 
smoothness, actually give it the soft bloom, soft 
look, of radiant youth. Little skin faults tactfully 
vanish, blended into soft harmony that makes your 
complexion gloriously even-toned and smooth. 
Your skin feels like velvet .. . soft, pliable . . 
actually baby-soft to the touch! Yet this make-up 
is so light, you hardly know you have it on. Spe- 
cial moistening agents create this youthful effect. 
You'll find Sheer Magic is a completely new ex- 
perience in make-up. Try it and see! 


LIQUID MAKE-UP 


6 shades—only 79¢ fs 
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You Get ALL-YEAR 


“MOTH INSURANCE” 


| with APEX 


FOR LESS THAN Ic A DAY 


; i) | “You can protect a 75 cu. ft. 
ress \I\ closet for a whole year with only 
J 1 APEX MOTH VAPORIZER, 
refilled every 3 months with 1 
Ib. of APEx Motu CrystTats or 
NuGGETS. Use as 
directed on label. 


APEX MOTH CAKE—2 sizes. 
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6, Illinois 


has stood for the c. in sleep comfort. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
(/ Chicago ] 
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what 
do you know 

about 
fine china? 


do you know.. 


the difference between fine china 
and earthenware? The importance to 
you of owning the strongest china 
body combined with hardest glaze? 
How to enjoy fine china every meal .. 
care for it so it will last indefinitely? 
How to vary table settings excitingly? 
Our new, free portfolio has the 
answers! Plus beautiful Syracuse 
china patterns in full color. 

Send for your copy now . . Dept. J-6, 


Syracuse China, Syracuse 4, New York. 


RACUSE, 


first in American fine china 


a gift he'll be proud of 
KEM CARDS 
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KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, 


595 Madison Ave. New York 22, x a 


OSTERMOOR 


Americas Quatity Wattresas since 1853 
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two decks 
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baby was whimpering and the stove was cold 
and I was lying on the bed in a stupor. 

“Sam was nice. I cried good and hard and 
said I was terribly sorry and that I'd never, 
never do such a dreadful thing again. 

“But I did. I won't try to tell you everything, 
step by step. Herb kept coming back, and every 
time he came, he sneaked me in some more 
liquor. So it wasn’t long before Sam ordered 
Herb off the place and said he'd take a gun to 
him if he ever came back, and that the law would 
be with him for killing a man who was destroy- 
ing another man’s home. 

‘Finally Sam found us together in the spare 
room—Herb thought he had locked the door. 
Sam told Herb he wasn’t going to kill him, be- 
cause he’d have to marry me as soon as my 
divorce went through—if he didwt, that was 
when the shooting would start. And Sam told me 
he wasn’t going to risk having his only child 
grow up to be a drunken sot, like his mother. 
Sam bundled him up and took him to his mother. 

“Those next few months were pretty grim. I 
lied when I told the others I wasn’t cut out for 
life in the country. I loved thay farm, I loved my 
husband, I loved my baby. It nearly killed me to 
lose them all. By and by the divorce went 
through and I was married to Herb.” 


“It would be hard for me to tell it all over 
again—and anyway, it’s easier to tell that sort 
of a story to another woman than to a man. So 
if you wouldn’t mind, inspector i 

“It will be quite satisfactory, Mrs. Castle,” 
Kirtland said, “for me to get the gist of the 
story later from Mrs. Racina. I don’t believe I 
need the details, at least for the present. But 
you said something about a Second divorce.” 

“Yes, and I told Judith 
all about that too.” 2 > 62a 





“Tt was really as much 
my fault as Herb’s that I 
went the route I did. 

“T couldn't tell you which 


was worse, the times he was ne one ye uae oy “I—yes, I did.” 
in off the road and sharing se cen Cn to COnSste: “I’m sorry to ask 
tion. —JEFFERSON: 


the apartment with me, or 
when he was out in his ter- 
ritory and I was alone. I 
would think about Sam and 
the farm, and the baby. 

“Being married to Herb was so different. 
Every morning I would wake up with a horrible 
taste in my mouth from the drinks of the night 
before, and just the bare idea of food made me 
sicker and sicker. 

**Now and then I would try to cut down on my 
liquor, but somehow I just couldn't. Things kept 
getting worse and worse. The more I drank, the 
less I ate, and the sicker I was. 

“What finally pulled me up short was just 
plain getting too sick to go on. Herb gave me 
some money before he left, that time. There was 
enough to keep me going for a long while, es- 
pecially as I wasn’t going to spend a cent of it 
for liquor. No siree, I was through with that 
stuff for keeps. I was taking the pledge, but for 
life. That is, after tonight... . 

“TI woke up in the hospital. The cleaning 
woman who came in two days after Herb left 
found me. By the time I really woke up I 
hadn't had a drink in five days. The doctors and 
nurses had kept me on some sort of dope while 
they got my system cleaned out or whatever it is 
they do. It was like being born again to wake 
up with an appetite, and feel myself getting 
clean and strong. 

** After they discharged me, I took what money 
was left and what clothes I had, and I gota job 
with a road company of Rose Marie. We wound 
up in New York, and before the show closed I 
had got a job modeling. 

‘*Herb didn’t make any beef about letting me 
divorce him. I stayed sober. I was scared, really 
scared, when I came out of the fog in that hos- 
pital. My mind was a total blank on what had 
happened. It suddenly came to me that when I 
was like that I might do anything. I wouldn't 
know what I was doing while it was going on, 
and I wouldn't remember what I had done after 
I came out of it. That was just too big a risk. 

“7 wrote to Sam, too, to tell him what had 
happened. But Sam wouldn't answer my letters, 
and I can’t say I really blame him, and after a 
while I got my second chance—not with Sam, 





In questions of power let 
no more be heard of con- 
fidence in man, but bind 
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like I'd kept on hoping against hope, but 
Baldwin Castle ——” 


“T understand that it would be trying 
you to tell me everything you have already 
Mrs. Racina. It will be quite satisfactory i 
will give me the gist of your remarks in 
instance, also, Mrs. Castle. Suppose w 
back to the point where you told me you 
been married twice before. Did either of 
previous husbands give you alimony?” 

“Nos? 

“Isn’t that also unusual in the States?” 

“If ’'d had a child to support and coul 
have done it myself, I guess most courts w 
have given me some kind of an allowa 

“But you didn’t have a child.” 

“Yes, I did. I had a beautiful baby boy. 
my husband kept him. He had a right to, 

“T understand. Then I gather that when 
met Mr. Castle, you were not wealthy?” 


N.. I wasn’t too bad off. I had enou 
that little apartment I told you about, a 
got a rake-off from the salon on my clo 
so I could be well dressed. And I was pu 
something by.” 

“But, in marrying Mr. Castle, you b 
potentially, a very rich woman.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, inspec 
she said. 

“You must have had some sort of fina 
arrangement with your husband for spen 
money and other necessary expenses.” 

“Sure, I had charge accounts. And 
liked to give me presents. Every few da 
would hand me a big wad of bank notes. 
there wasn’t any system to it.” 

‘‘He never mentioned . . . life insur 
for instance, Mrs. Castle?” the inspector a 

“Why, yes, he did 
> > told me he’d taken out 
‘ policies.” 

“So you did know 
in the event of his d 
you would be an extrei 
wealthy woman?” 


these next questions, 
Castle, but I feel I m 
understand, both from 
Racina and Colonel de 
court, that you’veexpr 
great interest in the latter’s experiments va 
well, with coating cyanide. Don’t misur 
stand me. Mrs. Racina has spoken of 
only in the kindest way; the informati 
speak of was quite incidental, and no § 
was laid on it at all.” 

“But that Frenchman—what did he 
you?” 

“He told me that during the second ind 
you asked him for a coated tablet—an as| 
tablet.” 

Up to this moment, Cornelia had answ 
the inspector with the utmost gravity. No} 
his surprise, she laughed. “‘I suppose he d 
mention that he gave Lady Laura an as 
tablet the same time he gave me one.” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

Cornelia went on scornfully, “He gavi 
credit for being a lot smarter than I am, 
thought I could fancy-up an aspirin t 
with cyanide between two acts of a play! 
Ways supposing I was smart enough to 
the cyanide to start with.” 

‘*He admitted the improbability of the 
ation, Mrs. Castle. He presented it only 
possibility.” 

“Well, if you thought you’d hurt my fee 
asking a fool question like that one, you’v 
another guess coming, inspector.” 

Kirtland had the uncomfortable feeling 
they had changed roles, and that Cornelia 
now the accuser instead of the potentiall 
cused. She rose, as if taking it for granted! 
the interview was now at an end. He rais 
warning hand. “Just a minute, Mrs. Coe 
I’m afraid I have to ask you one more ¢ 
tion. Didn’t it ever occur to you that if 
were wealthy and independent, you migli 
able to do certain things that you hadn’t 
able to do in your husband’s lifetime? Tl 
that you’d wanted to do more than you'd! 
wanted to do anything else in this world| 

There was a long pause. Cornelia sé 
herself again a2nd bowed her head. Wher 
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ed up again, Kirtland saw that her eyes 
- brimming and her lips trembling so that 
sould hardly frame the words. 

1e said at last, ““Yes, it did.” 


1e uncomfortable feeling which Cornelia 
evoked returned in full force as Kirtland 

hed her leave the room. He knew that he 

iid keep his mental attitude entirely objec- 

and somehow he could not suppress a 

y of pity for this vulgar, disheveled woman 
was obviously the most ignorant among 

uspects he had questioned. He sighed and 

‘e with more curtness than was his habit 

1 addressing his sergeant. 

Ne’ve got to get this business over some- 

. Ask Miss Lester to come in, will you?” 

othing could have been more striking than 

entrance of Janice. She had already gone 

=d when she received Joe’s summons, and 

tage make-up had been carefully removed. 

had not replaced it in any way, but, unlike 

- Cornelia, she was even more attractive 
out it. She was wearing black velvet fin- 

d at the throat and wrists with fine lace. It 

- the effect of regality. Kirtland was not a 
who would have glibly used the term femme 

le, but the woman who now stood before 
embodied his conception of a great 

cess of the Renaissance—a princess who 

it herself become a murderess upon occa- 

, Rut who was far more frequently pro- 

‘tive of murder, either her own or that of 
lover too many. 

Miss Lester, won’t you sit down?” 

Thank you.” 

believe you are now appearing in a play, 

d of Pleasure, at the Terry Theatre.” 

Yes.” 

As the star?” 

Yes.” 

And in your professional capacity, you use 

r maiden name?” 

Ves. 

But you are married?” 

Mes 

And your husband’s name is 

Hugo Alban.” 

Quite so. And is he also an actor?” 

No, he is my manager.” 

He was never an actor?” 

No. He began his professional career as a 

ician. But that was before I knew him.” 

[ see. So there is no member of your family 

ne cast?” 

Yes, there’s a young relative my husband 
I adopted. Our own marriage has been 

dless.”” 

And the name of this young relative is 

Evan Neville. He plays the juvenile lead.” 

Miss Lester, I already know that you and 
Racina are old friends. He told me he 

ight that you and Mr. Castle were also 
friends. Is that correct?” 


” 





°° 





knew Mr. Castle a long time ago, when I 
very young. I hadn’t seen him, or heard 
n him, in over twenty years, until tonight.” 
But you and he were good friends once?” 
Wes: 
Where did you first meet him?” 
In New York. We met at a moving-picture 
w. Nobody introduced us. We were sitting 
- by side, quite by chance. And I was so 
ick—so excited—by a little detail of Die- 
h’s acting, that I turned to the man beside 
and exclaimed, ‘Did you see how she 
ved her hands just then? Did you? Did you ”’ 
dn’t realize until afterward that I’d hurled 
se questions at a total stranger. But after 
outburst, we fell into conversation. I don’t 
1ember just how, but I do remember that it 
med entirely natural.” 
‘And then it seemed entirely natural to con- 
ie this chance acquaintance?” 
‘Yes, entirely natural.” 


t seemed entirely natural that we should 
ve together, that Win should suggest we 
tht walk around in the park for a while, and 
e dinner. Of course I had to hurry off be- 
ise I was lucky enough to have a bit part in 
sk in December, and I had barely time to get 
the theater ; but it seemed entirely natural for 
to suggest that, if he wanted to wait for me 
the stage door after the play, I'd go out to 
per with him. And then it seemed entirely 
ural that he’d see me home and that he'd 








want to come in for a while. I had to tell him 
that he couldw’t, because of my landlady, who 
was a regular dragon when it came to that sort 
of thing. But I didv’t make any fuss when he 
tried to kiss me good night on the stoop. 


“You saw Mr. Castle frequently after that?” 
SIGE 

“One might almost say . . . constantly?” 
NES 

‘“‘For how long a period?” 

“For about two months.” 


Of course I knew Win wouldn't be willing to 
let well enough alone after that kiss. I don't 


know that I would have, either. He was the best- 
looking man I’ve ever seen, before or since. 
Anyhow, I was a lot more pleased than sur- 
prised when he turned up the next day to take 
me out to lunch. We had a wonderful lunch, and 
then we rode around the whole afternoon, until 
it was time for me to go back to the theater. I 
was so afraid Win wouldn't be waiting for me 
again after the play that I almost forgot my 
lines. Then I was so relieved because he was at 
the stage door, that when he said this was the 
last time he was going to stop with a kiss on the 
stoop, I didn’t tell him he'd have to. I said well, 
we'd take a chance on the landlady. And he said, 
what would it matter if she did put me out the 
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next morning, because he was going to be look- 
ing around for an apartment, and that was 
where we'd both be the next night... . 

He found a little apartment on Fourteenth 
Street. 

The days I had no matinees we went to others 
and Win took me to the Plaza or the Ritz or 
some smari restaurant like Twenty-one before- 
hand. We saw every play in town. 

Sundays we went sight-seeing. We went to 
Coney Island and the Statue of Liberty and the 
aquarium and the zoo. We went to Grant's 
Tomb and the Woolworth Building. We rode on 
the Staten Island ferry and to the end of every 
bus line. It was fun sitting up high on those top- 
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For your bedroom, Home-Planned Modern with flowing, sculptured 


lines. Not one inch of wasted space here, the roomy chest and triple 
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For your living room, sectional 
upholstered furniture that is 
completely adaptable to your 
individual needs. From 

Hey wood-Wakefield’s selection 
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simplicity of design found in all Heywood-Wakefield 
furniture. Your assurance that your first purchases of this 
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Cinnamon Butter Cake 
Spice Squares 
Golden Spice Cake 
Toast Crispy Sugar Wafers 
Date Dessert Cups Polka-Dot Cup Cakes 
Sunny Flake Lemon Pie 


FREE! 1O TEMPTING 
BUTTERMILK RECIPES 


Ten wonderful ways to add new appetite 
appeal to breakfast, lunch or dinner! Each 
unusual recipe listed above is made with 
Meadow Gold Buttermilk . . . the tangy, 
zestful buttermilk with real old-fashioned 
country flavor. Best of all, any of the 5 
cakes and cookies listed in the right-hand 
column can be baked now, stored in your 
freezer for delicious summer treats. Why 
not send for these recipes today ? 


3-in-1 Meat Loaf 
Tangy Cole Slaw 
Buttery French 


Recipe for 3-in-1 Meat Loaf 


6 slices white bread 

2 cups Meadow Gold Buttermilk 
3 Meadow Gold Eggs 

1 pound ground beef 

ly pound ground pork 

Y pound ground veal 

4 cup diced pimiento 

2 teaspoons salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

1 medium onion, chopped 

2 teaspoons prepared horse-radish 


Cut bread into one-inch cubes: soak in 
buttermilk half an hour. Combine with re- 
maining ingredients. Press into a greased 
144 quart ring mold; top with bacon strips. 
Bake at 350° for one hour. Makes 8 servings. 


Dieting? Drink Meadow Gold Buttermilk 
often! High in proteins, low in calories. 
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heavy old buses, not missing anything there was 
to see, but holding hands all the time too. 

He had very lavish ideas; it was a big change 
for me from the penny pinching I'd always had 
to do before then. He thought nothing of paying 
hundreds of dollars for a fur coat. He made me 
buy lingerie and silk stockings, and dresses and 
suits. He gave me jewelry too. Rings, a dia- 
mond wrist watch, so that I'd never be late to 
the theater, and, for Christmas, a ruby brooch. 
None of the jewelry that’s been given me since 
has meant as much to me as that did. After all, 
there’s nothing like first love, whatever the 
cynics say. I was crazy about Win, I was ter- 
ribly happy. 


“Now tell me, Miss Lester, did you stop see- 
ing Mr. Castle at his suggestion or at yours?” 

‘“‘He never put it that way and neither did I. 
He felt he ought to get back to work. He’d 
telephoned his father when he first got to New 
York, to ask if it would be all right to stay 
there awhile, and his father said he had a 
fling coming before he settled down. But after 
a while his father started telephoning him, 
and Win couldn’t stall any longer. He’d just 
come from London on his way home from the 
Near East, after pulling off some sort of a 
brilliant coup in Aristan. I never understood 
just what. Not that he wouldn’t have been 
willing to tell me. But I couldn’t seem to grasp 
what he was talking about.” 


He really did try to explain to me. He tried 
hard. But at last he gave up. “I don’t see why 
it’s so hard for a girl to understand what I'm 
talking about—I understand all right when you 
talk to me about the theater. And I’ve under- 
stood when other girls have talked to me about 
their interests. But yow re the second I’ve talked 
to, without getting anywhere. I guess I might as 
well give up.” I knew he hadn't seen any girls 
besides me since he’d been in New York, because 
he’d been with me night and day, So naturally I 
asked him, **Who was the first one ?” and he said, 
“Oh, agirl lknew in England.” Before I thought, 
IT said, “* You must have known her pretty well.” 
I wasn’t jealous, not really, | was just taken by 
surprise. But he answered, “Well, I didn’t 
know her as well as I do you, if that’s what you 
mean.” Then I said, “Just what do you mean ?” 
And he said, “She isn’t the kind that goes to bed 
with a man the second time she sees him,” and I 
said, ““Oh, does she insist on waiting until the 
third time?” And the first thing I knew, I was 
crying and Win was swearing and we were both 
so angry we couldn’t see straight. 

Of course we patched it up. He even told me a 
little more about this English girl, and though 
he didn’t say so, it was easy enough to guess that 
he'd been very hard hit, so hard that he’d asked 
her to marry him—I thought that, perhaps, he’d 
expected she would marry him and that it had 
been a big blow to him when he’d found he was 
mistaken. And then he met me. 


“Mr. Castle’s stay in New York was really 
in the nature of a well-earned holiday?” 

“Exactly. On the other hand, New York was 
my normal working center. I’d just scored my 
first real hit. I wasn’t a star, but I'd already 
gone from my bit part to a supporting role, 
and the critics had hinted that someday I 
might be a star. | couldn’t have been if Id left 
New York then to go anywhere.” 


S,. it was quite logical that your friendship 
with Mr. Castle should be interrupted at this 
point?” 

“Yes, it seems to me that it was quite logi- 
cal. Naturally, I felt badly to have Baldwin 
Castle leave New York for Oklahoma City. 
We'd had a very good time together and I was 
sorry to have it come to an end.” 


He'd have left me sooner or later, but I don’t 
believe he'd have left me so soon, or so casually, 
if we hadn't started talking about that English 
girl, let alone started quarreling because she 
was “good” and I wasn’t. After that, he began 
thinking about her again—he did't tell me so, 
but I knew it. And I guess he thought he was 
telling the truth when he said that neither of us 
would be content in each other’s shadow, that I 
would no more find my goal if I were Mrs. 
Baldwin Castle than he would find his as a sort 
of Mr. Janice Lester. He honestly didn’t know 
I'd rather have been Mrs. Baldwin Castle than 


a second Sarah Bernhardt. I can be fair about 
that now, I can admit it. 

After he'd gone I had to get on to the theater. 
That evening, after the show, Hugo Alban, the 
star’s manager, came and told me she wanted 
them to try me out for her understudy. 


“You never tried to persuade Mr. Castle to 
come back to New York?” 

““No, never. Very shortly after that I mar- 
ried. And I did become a star. I’ve been very 
happy and very successful.” 

“And I did understand you to say, didn’t I, 
that until tonight you’d never seen Mr. Castle 
again?” 

“That is correct.” 

“And you saw him then in the presence of 
several other persons?” 

“Yes, in the Royal Retiring Room.” 

‘‘And nowhere else?” 

“Yes, I also saw him afterward—at his re- 
quest—in my dressing room backstage.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 

“Likewise at his request?” 

‘‘He didn’t, in so many words, ask to see me 
alone. But I understood that was what he 
wanted. Hugo and Evan understood too. 
Both of them came in, while he was there, for 
the sake of politeness—or for the sake of ap- 
pearances, if you’d rather I put it that way. 
But neither of them stayed.” 

“The meeting was wholly amicable?” 

“Wholly. Mr. Castle and I talked about old 
times, but very briefly. This was during the 
second interval and that’s a short one. Mr. 
Castle told me he’d like to see me again and 
I said I’d let him know. He seemed perfectly 
satisfied to leave it at that.” 

“You didn’t have anything to eat or drink, 
I suppose, during the brief period?” 

“We'd just had a lot of champagne and 
lobster—during the first interval. Neither of 
us was hungry or thirsty.” 

“Tm sorry, but that doesn’t answer my 
question, Miss Lester.” 

“Now that you speak of it, I think Mr. 
Castle drank a glass of water as he was leaving 
my dressing room. I keep a vacuum bottle on 
a little table near the door.” 

“A vacuum bottle? It contains ordinary 
drinking water?” 

“Just water with ice in it. Like most Amer- 
icans, I like my drinking water very cold.” 

“You didn’t take a drink at the same time?” 

“No. I think Mr. Castle took a drink, absent- 
mindedly, almost subconsciously. I didn’t no- 
tice that either Hugo or Evan took a drink as 
he went out, but I was talking to Mr. Castle at 
the time, and it’s quite possible that one or 
both may have done so.” 

“You have no reason to suppose anyone 
could have tampered with your ice water?” 
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“Certainly not. It’s always put there for me 
by my personal maid. I’ve had the same one 
for years. If she’d wanted to poison me, she 
could have done it long ago.” 

“I quite see your point. Thank you very 
much, Miss Lester. When you have read and 
signed Sergeant Griffin’s notes, that will be 
all for the present. I should like to talk with 
your husband.” 


A; Hugo Alban entered the sitting room, 
Inspector Kirtland looked up from the sheaf 
of notes. “Please take a seat, Mr. Alban,”’ he 
said pleasantly. ‘Let me say that you are un- 
der no compulsion to answer my questions, 
But you, like the others, did volunteer to help 
us get to the bottom of this very distressing 
occurrence. That is correct, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely. V’1l do anything I can.”’ 

“You're Miss Lester’s manager?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You and she have been associated how 
long?” 

“Well now, about that ‘associated.’ We’re 
married, you know.” 

Alban smiled, showing strong yellow teeth, 
and the smile completely transformed his face; 
it was not attractive, but it was persuasive, in- 
deed compelling. Kirtland noticed the change. 

“Oh, quite,” he said easily. “If you’d rather 
not say how long you’ve been married ——” 

“Well, in confidence, you understand. An 
actress—a great star like Miss Lester—has to 
consider her position with the public. And the 
public’s funny. Once they get the idea a star’s 
too old for romantic parts, school’s out.” 

The lips behind Kirtland’s mustache 
twitched slightly. “In confidence, of course.” 

“Twenty-three years.” 

“And you were fellow actors when you 
met?” 

““No, I was never what you’d call an actor. 
Sleight-of-hand stuff for a while, club dates, a 
few vaudeville spots. But managing was really 
my line. I was Maryse Verlaine’s manager 
when I met Miss Lester. Miss Lester got a bit! 
part in Dusk in December.” 















Right from the start, I could see you had it in 
you to get your name in all the lights there were. 
Janice Lester. It's something a person can 
feel in show business, when a beginner is heade 
for Dressing Room A. You had it, whatever it is. 

I waited awhile just to make sure. But mean- 
while, you'd gone from the bit part to a support- 
ing role, and I was surer than ever that I was 
right. Then I put a bug in Chet Dalton’s ear, to 
try you out as Verlaine’s understudy. In abou 
a week he called you in for a reading. Remeim- 
ber? Well, I do. I remember that look in you 
eyes, half shining and at the same time hal) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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scared. That look had me stopped for a minute. 
Id have understood fast enough if you'd looked 
scared in the beginning, but by then you had a 
right not to be scared. You walked straight past 
me without seeing me until I spoke. That was 
the first time you ever really saw me, to count, 
and for just one second the look was all scare. 
So I told you you were in, nothing to worry 


4 about now. And you said wasn’t it all too won- 


derful? But that scared look still didn’t go clean 
away. It had me puzzled, for fair. 

So then I got to giving you a little pep talk 
once ina while ; and the few times we'd go out to 
supper between the mat and the night show, I'd 
tell you how Verlaine did this bit or that. I knew 
she was getting ready to quit the stage. I was 
looking around for another star or coming star 
to manage when you showed up, and the minute 
I saw you, knew that was it. 


“Were you and Miss Lester married before 
or after you became her manager?” the in- 
spector inquired. 

“Quite a while after. Eight—nine months, 
at least; maybe a year.” 

“But you had known her before?” 

“Not to say know,” Alban told him. “I could 
call her name and I would give her the big hello 
once in a while or something of the sort. But 
that was the crop.” 

The inspector rubbed the knuckle of his 
right forefinger back and forth across his mus- 
tache. Finally, he shot Alban a look that had 
in it something akin to embarrassment. 

“You realize it is some- 
times necessary to ask ques- 
tions one would a great 
deal rather not,’ he said_at 
length. “But after all, when 
One is investigating the 
death of ——” 

“If what you’re getting 
at is had I ever in those 
days seen her with that no- 
good Castle, the answer is 
yes,” interrupted Alban in 
level tones. ‘I did. Almost every night for a 
month. Maybe two months.” 

“I take it your feeling toward him was one 
of extreme dislike.” 

“Was and still is!” 


It wasn’t until quite a while after I stopped 
seeing Castle waiting at the stage door for you 
every night that I got a sneaking hunch what 
that scared look in your eyes meant. Then I quit 
worrying about your future on the stage—I 
knew that wasn’t what had you terrified. But I 
was all the more worried about you as a per- 
son—a lonely kid with nobody to turn to. 

Sure I had you under my skin by then, and 
what a torch I was carrying! But how could I 
offer to help, when I had to make out I wasn’t 
even about to guess anything was wrong ? 

Finally, somehow or other, you tumbled to 
how things stood. You blurted out that youd 
have to leave the company ; and when I said why 
didn’t you leave everything to me, you asked 
what did 1 mean, and everything got itself told. 
Everything except that I loved you... . 

First off, | became your manager. Then I told 
Chet Dalton I was sending you off for a com- 
plete physical checkup first—I had heard you 
make with a couple of bad coughing spells, and 
I wasn’t about to risk what could turn out to be 
the best property I'd ever managed. After that, 
I found a nice place for you to stay, and asked 
you to marry me. You said marriage without 
love was even worse than love without marriage, 
and you didn’t propose to have both of them on 
your conscience. You didn’t know that for me it 
wouldn't have been without love. There was 
never anyone else for me but you and I didn’t 
care about the past, it was the future. When 
I tried to sell you that idea, you said I was 


just the kindest person in the whole world to 


lie like that, but I couldn't really be fond of 
any girl who had just gone off the deep end for 
another man. What’s more, you wouldnt let me 
put up one copper cent for you. So maybe it was 
a good thing that louse had tossed all those furs 
and bracelets at you. They paid for everything. 


“And it was immediately after you became 
her manager that Miss Lester began to rise to 
her present eminence?” inquired the inspector, 


Tact is the thing that, if it's 
there, nobody notices it, 
but if it isn’t there, every- 
body notices it. 
—SCHOOLBOY’S DEFINITION 
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“No, I can’t say that. She’d gone from h 
bit part to a supporting role and then to unde 
study for the star before I took over. The 
just when she had a chance to step into t} 
star’s place for good, she had a breakdo 
and another girl filled in. If she’d been a 
good, Janice would have been out of luck, b 
she wasn’t and the show was fast going on tl 
rocks when Janice came back from her san 
torium, looking in the pink again. She w 
hustled right into the star’s part.” 


That was where I stepped in again. That de 
they were using as the foundling on the doorste 
for an Act One curtain didn’t mean a thing 
you, when you had your heart set on getti 
back to your own baby. Your heart, I said. Ni 
your mind. Your mind was on the stage all rig 
and giving a letter-perfect reading. But in sho, 
business mind alone won't do. You've got 
have your heart there too. 

So it was on that account that I had the fah 
telegram sent to you from Toledo saying tht 
your cousin and her husband and their new bab 
had been in an auto when a train hit it at a grad 
crossing, and that the husband was killed i 
stantly, but that your cousin had lived lo, 
enough to beg you to send for her baby a 
bring it up yourself. And I made a pitch to Ch 
Dalton to use that baby instead of a doll in th 
foundling scene. 

I'll admit it was me tipped off Winchell 
catch Dusk in December the first night it we 
your own baby you found on the doorstep ji 
before the Act One curtain. But the rave he put 
his column next day, all about a new star in th 
sky, and how anybody thi 
missed you in Dusk in Dé 
cember would pass up 
chance to buy ten-dollar bill} 
at three for a quarter—th¢ 
was his idea. And instead 
closing, Dusk in Decembe 
ran to standees all the re, 
of the season. 


that after that brief peril 
in which you saw Miss Lester and Mr. Cast}: 
so constantly together you never saw hi 
again until last night?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But you have just spoken of him in te 
that signify great hatred.” 

“That’s right too.” 

“I’m not referring to the way you felt abo 
him twenty-odd years ago. I’m referring nowt 
the way you felt about him as recently as a fe: 
hours ago.” 

“T hated him then too.” 

“And on the other hand, I take it that yo} 
are devotedly attached to your wife?” 

“You can put it that way if you want to. I’ 
say it was the understatement of the year.” 


It wasn’t until I said that if we were marrie 
we could legally adopt the baby, and nothin, 
could ever take him away from you, that yoi 
agreed. You married me. 

I didn’t bother you, even if sometimes 
wanted to rip out a piece of the wall betweei 
our rooms with my bare hands. And then tha 
summer night in Provincetown, where yow 
gone.to play in a straw-hat barn, and we'd leh 
the baby and the nurse in Boston, and the moon 
light was pouring down on the sea, atid the sur. 
was like a pulse beating and beating, it was you 
who came to me. 





‘““Mr. Alban, you are devotedly attached t¢ 
your wife and you have nurtured a hatred 
against an admirer of hers for more thar 
twenty years. Inevitably it appears as if theré 
might be some connection between the twa 
feelings. Especially as you’ve spoken of him 
repeatedly, in terms which show your hatre¢ 
might be one of the most compelling motives 
for murder.” 

“All right, I had a motive. So what?” 

“Well, you apparently also had an op; 
portunity.” 

“I’ve followed you all right so far. Now | 
don’t seem to.’ 

“You were once a conjurer and I understand 
you have continued to give exhibitions for th 
entertainment of your family and friends. 
have been informed that you gave such an ex 
hibition last evening.” 
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You'll discover what real walking 
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Alban threw back his head and laughed. 

“You mean the trick with the champagne 
glass?’’ he asked. ‘‘You think I slipped a poi- 
son pill into the fizz? I could have—granted I’d 
had the poison, of course. But I’d never have 
poisoned the guy. Never in this world. Let him 
die without even knowing who did it to him or 
why?” Alban, the smile gone, looked down at 
the hands he was flexing so that the tendons 
and veins stood out from their backs. ‘““Get my 
fingers around his throat when I could see the 
scare come into his eyes until they blanked 
out—that I could have done. Many’s the time 
I’ve thought about doing it. But slip the guy a 
pill so that he passes out without knowing who 
hit him, or what, or why—where’d be the per- 
centage in that, chief?” 

“T was merely speaking of motives,”’ the in- 
spector replied. “As long as the motive is there 
and the opportunity is there ——” 

“‘All right, then. Here’s your answer and it 
covers all three of us.” 

“All three of you?” 

“Yes, Janice and Evan and me.” 

“Oh, I see. Mr. Neville is your adopted son, 
I believe?” 

“That’s right. His mother was my wife’s 
cousin. That makes him a first cousin, once re- 
moved, to my wife. He isn’t actually related to 
me at all.” 

‘““His own mother is no longer living?” the 
inspector asked. 


“No. She and her husband were fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident. Janice wanted 
to adopt their baby and I was glad enough to 
have him. Out of charity, I mean, at first. 
We've been mighty glad for practical reasons, 
too, ever since. Talk about born actors! Evan’s 
been a hit from the time he played the found- 
ling in the basket in Dusk in December. He’s 
been in all Janice’s plays and he’s never once 
let us down. Of course, he’s ‘devotedly at- 
tached’ to her, too, and he and IJ get along all 
right, although sometimes he’s complained 
that I’ve kept his nose too close to the grind- 
stone—I’ve seen that he’s had the best possible 
training and that never does any harm, no 
matter how much talent a guy’s got.” 

“Well, as you were saying ——” 

“Well, as I was saying, none of us had so 
much as a notion Castle was on our side of the 
ocean until we got that note just before Act 
One, asking us to come to the Royal Box. 
You don’t think that for twenty-four years 
we’ve been carrying around some kind of poi- 
son on the chance that one of those times we 
might run into Castle, do you? And finding 
out about him when we did, how could we 
have sent out and got poison in ten minutes? 
You see, chief, it just doesn’t add up to make 
sense. So, no matter who’s suspected, we three 
are bound to be in the clear.” 

It certainly looked that way, Kirtland said 
to himself, rather wearily; but it would have 
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seemed even more self-evident if Alban had 
not stressed it as a fact instead of as a proba- 
bility. In any case, there were two more per- 
sons the inspector must question: the young 
actor and the journalist. Evan would be of less 
use. The sooner he was through with this petu- 
lant looking boy, the better. 

“Mr. Evan Neville?” 

NUE 

“Ts that your real name or your stage name?” 

“Actually it’s my stage name, but I’ve used 
it so long I never think of myself as possess- 
ing any other.” 

‘‘However, your real name does, I assume, 
appear on your passport and other official 
documents?” 

ap VeSem 

“And it is ——” 


Evan ALBAN. I was legally adopted by 
Hugo and Janice when I was a baby and given 
their surname. You know, of course, that in 
private life, Janice Lester is Mrs. Hugo AI- 
ban—not that she has much of any private 
life. She has to share everything she is and does 
with her adoring public.” 


Not quite everything. It’s never leaked out, 
my dear Janice, that you had an affair with the 
man who's been murdered tonight. Its never 
leaked out that you had a child by him, who's 
been passed off for more than twenty years as 
your cousin. Even your son himself didn’t know 
his true relationship to you until ten days ago. 
He wouldnt know it even now, if it hadi’ t been 
for what happened after that last curtain call. 


“Won't you sit down, Mr. Neville?” 

“Thanks. If it’s up to me, I’d rather stand.” 

“Just as you wish. It should not be necessary 
to trouble you long in any case. Mr. Neville, 
as I understand it, you had never met Mr. 
Castle until last night.” 

“That’s correct.” 

“But you knew him, no doubt, by reputa- 
tion?” 


By reputation! If I had, P’'d have known he 
was a scoundrel. Or maybe not. Maybe it’s less 
a case of having a scoundrel for a father than a 
fool for a mother. You could have written to 
him, you know, Janice. Youd been living with 
him for a couple of months! He'd given you 
jewels and clothes. He'd have given you money, 
too, all the money you asked for—if he hadn't 
done it of his own free will, you could have 
blackmailed him easilv enough. But you wouldnt 
have had to. He might even have married you— 
not for keeps maybe, but long enough for you 
and me both to have his name and a right to 
some of his money. He'd have arranged to have 
you live comfortably, he’d have arranged to 
have me educated. I mean educated—sent to 
preparatory schools, to a Grade A college. I 
wouldn't have had a succession of hotels for my 
only home and a succession of bellhops for my 
only playmates. Playmates! They didwt play 
with me—they corrupted me, quick and plenty. 
I wouldn't have been kept cooped up in a green- 
room with an actor for a tutor, a broken-down 
old has-been. You took it for granted I wanted 
to be an actor, you never gave me a chance to 
be anything else. In twenty-three years I've 
never escaped from you and the theater, never 
once. You made me into a child prodigy and 
then into a matinee idol and I’ve hated it every 
step of the way. I've tried to tell youso, but you 
wouldn't listen. Sometimes I’ve almost hated 
you, because you didn’t or couldn't or wouldn't 
understand. But Baldwin Castle would have 
understood. If I'd been acknowledged as his 
son, I'd have been a man now, not a jeune 
premier. J could hate you for not telling him 


about me—not almost, but good and plenty—if 


I hadn't found out about all that at the same 
time I found out about something else. 


“T notice that you’re hesitating, Mr. Neville. 
Quite natural too. I should have put my 
question rather differently. When I said I 
thought you must know Mr. Castle by reputa- 
tion, I wasn’t referring to his personal charac- 
ter. | was referring to the public recognition 
which has been accorded him on account of 
his achievements. I understand he was a nota- 
ble figure in the petroleum industry.” 

“That’s correct too. So I probably have 
seen his name in the papers and heard people 


talk about him. But I’m not especially inter- 
ested in the petroleum industry.” 

“When did you receive the invitation to join 
the Castles in the Royal Retiring Room?” 
the inspector asked. 

“Why, I can’t say I ever did receive it, 
officially. I heard about it and was included in 
it, in a rather offhand way.” 

MESH? 

“Yes. Janice keeps a vacuum bottle of ice 
water—I mean real ice water with chunks of 
ice in it—in her dressing room all the time. Ice 
water is the hardest thing on earth to get in 
London. I’ve given up trying myself. I drop 
into Janice’s dressing room for a beaker from 
her bottle every so often.” 

“Tm afraid I didn’t make myself clear. I 
wondered just when you learned you’d been 
invited to join the Castles.” 

“That’s what I’m getting at. I hadn’t any 
notion of going. I just wanted a drink of ice 
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(Oh, my dear. I will do whatever 
I can do! 

If this is your world—it is my 
world too!) 


water. I started for Janice’s dressing room and 
while I was going down the corridor toward 
it, | heard a row going on about some note 
Mrs. Castle had sent backstage. Janice said 
she wouldn’t go, said Castle could . . . well, 
never mind. Anyway, Hugo kept telling her 
she had to go, that he never would be satisfied 
until he saw with his own eyes how she and 
Castle hit it off. And finally, she agreed.” 

“You heard pretty much all that was said by 
your cousins? Mr. Alban and Miss Lester are 
your cousins, aren’t they? Or are they your 
aunt and uncle? She spoke of you as a ‘young 
relative,’ but she didn’t say exactly ——” 

“Hugo’s no relative of mine—he’s just a guy 
who married into the family. Miss Lester’s 
some sort of a third cousin of my mother—or 
so P’ve always been told.” 


And so I’ve always believed, which shows what 
a fool lam. When I kissed you again, after that 
last curtain call, and you told me that was 
enough, the show was over now, I still didn’t 
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catch on. Not until you spelled everything right 
out for me. 


““And Miss Lester and Mr. Alban came out 
of Miss Lester’s dressing room together while 
you were still in the corridor?” 

“Oh, no. Naturally I’d gathered that wasn’t 
the best moment for me to intrude, so I hur- 
ried back to my own dressing room after [I 
heard Janice agree to go to the Castles’ party, 
She said maybe Hugo was right, maybe she 
even owed it to him to show that everything 
was over and done with.” 

“And have you any notion what she meant 
by that?” 

The young actor’s face went blank. He 
looked at the inspector in wide-eyed bewilder- 
ment. 

“Not the slightest, Mr. Kirtland. It must 
have referred to whatever it was they had been 
quarreling about when [ got there.” ; 

““And what was it you did then?” j 

“T was still in my dressing room when Hugo 
came and told me Janice had been invited to 
the Royal Box for an entr’acte collation, and 
had accepted not only for herself, but for 
Hugo and me too. I tagged along, of course. 
But that’s why I say I wasn’t really invited. 
They had only asked Janice. Maybe they didn’t 
know about Hugo or me. Anyway, Mr. Castle 
didn’t know about me. I feel sure he didn’t.” 

“You had no idea you were going to meet 
Mr. Castle until Hugo Alban came to your 
dressing room, and between your first knowl- 
edge that you were going to see him and the 
time you did meet, the interval was no longer 
than it took to walk from your dressing room 
to the Royal Box. Is that correct?” 

“Well, that’s making a lot out of nothing, 
but that’s the way it was.” 

Kirtland nodded, and jotted some notes 
one of the sheets of paper before him. 

“And after the theater, Mr. Neville?” 

“After the show—if you’ve been there, 
you'll know I can’t get away earlier, because 
when I commit suicide that’s the end of the 
last act—anyway, after the show, I hustled 
right over to the hotel and grabbed myself ar 
armful of that business that knits up the 
ravell’d sleave of care. I mean sleep.” 

““And you were asleep in your hotel when 
Mr. Racina asked you if you’d accompany Mr. 
Alban and Miss Lester here?” 

MEE 4 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Neville. You’ve 
been more helpful than you realize. You might 
just ask Mr. Racina to come along.” 


\ 


Jo slouched back into a chair, lighted a ci 
arette and snapped the match behind him in 
the general direction of the grate. ““You ask 
questions, I’ll try to answer them.” 

‘‘Before I ask any questions, perhaps I ought 
to state, so that there won’t be any misunder- 
standing, that I don’t regard you as a suspect.” 

“Much obliged for those kind words. I 
guessed you'd figure out that Castle was a lot 
more use to me alive than dead. Of course I’ve 
had to cable This Month that the series about 
him, as we planned it, is off.” 

“Very interesting,’ Kirtland said. “I know 
almost nothing about publishing procedure. 
Now, in regard to Mr. Thorpe, who is, I un- 
derstand, a friend of yours a 

‘‘Hilary had just as many reasons for want- 
ing to keep Castle alive as I did,” Joe told him. 
“Tt doesn’t exactly help a career diplomat’s 
prospects to have a newly appointed ambas-_ 
sador, who is his official guest at the time, 
murdered.” 

“Quite. Now I understand that Miss Lester 
is also an old friend of yours. Is there anything | 
about that friendship which would make you | 
disinclined to talk about it or her?” 

“I’m not sure just what you mean by that, 
but whatever it is, the answer would be the 
same—nothing. We were good friends when} 
she was a girl—we are still. But we were never | 
more than that. And anything that could have | 
happened would all be in the past anyway. I’m 
devoted to my wife and Janice is devoted to) 
her husband.” 

Joe spoke not only with great sincerity, but 
with considerable vehemence. His obviously 
deep feeling made it harder for Kirtland to ask 
his next question. 
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“Tt isn’t conceivable to you that she might 
have had a love affair before her marriage? 
One in which—well, in which marriage didn’t 
enter the picture?” 

“Yes, it’s conceivable,” Joe flashed back. 
“But I don’t believe for a moment she’d have 
had an affair with a man unless it really was a 
love affair. V'll go farther than that. I can’t 
imagine anything like that happening unless 
she thought marriage was in the picture. And it 
goes without saying that there never would 
have been but one such love affair. There 
couldn’t have been.” 

“You have a very high opinion of Miss 
Lester, Mr. Racina.” 

“T have. And it won’t be changed even if the 
next thing you ask is whether I don’t think the 
man in such an affair couldn’t have been 
Castle.” 

“Well, couldn’t it?” 

“I knew that would be next and the answep 
is yes, it could. I didn’t know until last night 
that they’d ever laid eyes on each other before, 
but of course they had. Why, Janice didn’t 
make the slightest attempt to pretend that 
they hadn’t once known each other well— 
called him Win, asked if he’d feel like telling 
the rest of the crowd about the good times they 
used to have together—all that sort of thing. 
But no matter how far those good times went, 
I'd put my hand on the block she didn’t care 
whether he was rich or poor. Like as not, she 
believed that man she’d gone overboard for 
meant to marry her, until something happened 
to show her he had no wedding ideas at all.” 

‘As long as you're supposing, wouldn’t it be 
logical to suppose that when she found out her 
lover did not intend to marry her, she would 
become bitter and vengeful? Love rejected and 
turning to hate—all that sort of thing?” 

“No, not if the girl were Janice. She’d be 
terribly hurt, of course, probably terribly puz- 
zled too. But she wouldn’t be crushed; she’s 
got too much courage for that. And she 
wouldn’t be bitter or vengeful; she’d probably 
blame herself for what had happened, as much 
as she blamed the man. And she. wouldn’t 
brood over it; she’d go on to the next thing— 
which, in her case, was to get a better part on 
the stage than she’d ever had before, and to 
marry a man who could help her get better 
parts still, besides being crazy about her.” 


ie spoke with conviction. It was only after 
he had done so that he remembered the im- 
pression he had had at the theater—that 
Janice had changed in some way which he 
could not analyze, but that the change was not 
one for the better. Momentarily, he wondered 
whether he should speak of this to the in- 
spector. 

“T must confess that I was agreeably im- 
pressed with Miss Lester myself,’ Kirtland 
said, permitting himself the luxury of a slight 
smile. “I imagine she has a somewhat disarm- 
ing effect on most of the persons with whom 
she comes in contact. I do not mean only on 
account of her pleasing appearance; I mean 
because she seems so singlehearted.”’ 

““You’ve hit the nail on the head, inspector. 
Singlehearted—that’s the right word for her!” 
Joe exclaimed, dismissing the doubts which 
had briefly arisen. ‘““Kindhearted, too—willing 
to take all kinds of trouble to give anyone else 
pleasure. Why, after I cabled her from the ship 
that Judith and I were on our way here, she 
telephoned the hotel, over and over, to let us 
know we could have her house seats for last 
night! She must have had a million other 
things to do, but she never stopped trying un- 
til she’d succeeded in talking with me person- 
ally. And I don’t know how many years it is 
since she’s heard from me, let alone seen me.” 

Kirtland stared at Joe in silence for a mo- 
ment. ““Do you happen to remember whether 
you mentioned in the cable the purpose of your 
impending presence in London?” 

“You mean the series about Castle? Yes, I 
did. I told her I’d like to do a piece about her 
too. She seemed to be very much pleased with 
the idea. There’s nothing about that which 
could have any bearing on what happened 
last night, is there?” 

“I wish I could assure you that there isn’t. 
However, I was told, unequivocally, that nei- 
ther Miss nor Mr. Alban Mr. 


Lester nor 


Neville had the slightest inkling that Mr. Cas- 
tle was in London until Miss Lester received 
Mrs. Castle’s note inviting them to a collation.” 

“By Janice?” 

“No, by Mr. Alban. I believe it is quite pos- 
sible—quite probable even—that Mr. Neville 
did not know. But I think you will agree that, 
as her manager, Mr. Alban must attend to 
such matters as the distribution of seats for 
Miss Lester.” 

“Well, Alban may have lied; I wouldn’t 
know. But Janice didn’t.” 


A; far as I can judge, Miss Lester answered 
all my questions truthfully. I didn’t happen to 
ask her how long beforehand she knew that 
Castle was coming to London. I didn’t ask 
Alban either. He volunteered the information. 
And then he added, ‘So, no matter who’s sus- 
pected, we three are bound to be in the clear.’ 
Which, of course, they’re not. Because, if they 
knew beforehand that Castle was to be here, it 
would give them time to prepare such a potion 
as we feel quite sure was administered.” 

“But I tell you, Janice never would have 
poisoned anyone! Let alone a man she’d been 
crazy about.” 

““You seem very sure she isn’t vengeful and 
I’m inclined to agree with you. But that doesn’t 
mean I can discount the possibility that she 
might have planned this murder, now that I 
know she was aware, several days in advance 
of Castle’s presence in London. And, as far as 
her husband’s concerned ——”’ 

“T guess I'll have to grant you there’s more 
of a possibility there. Still, I don’t believe he 
did it—if for no other reason than that he’s had 
more than twenty years to accomplish such a 
purpose, if he wanted to, and that I don’t be- 
lieve he’d choose such a painless process as the 
one that was selected, if he did decide to do it.” 

“He pointed all that out himself... . Now 
suppose we look at another aspect of the case: 
has it occurred to you that this murder might 
be in the line of a political assassination?” 

“Sure it has.” 

“Could you prove it?” 

“No. I’m only agreeing it’s a possibility. 
Politics are politics the world over, and east of 
Suez there ain’t no Ten Commandments, ac- 
cording to Kipling and some others. The way 
to get rid of political opponents, in such places, 
isn’t usually through the ballot box. Quite 
often it’s through liquidation, as you just 
suggested.” 

“Liquidation? I don’t remember —— 

“*Merely the modern word for assassination, 
inspector.” 

“Power politics are rather out of my line. If 
you'd be good enough to explain what you 
mean in words of one syllable, so to speak——”’ 

“Wherever any administration is in office, 
someone is trying to oust it. Ballots or bullets, 
the outs are always trying to replace the ins.” 

“But in Aristan ——” 

“It’s the same difference. Old Suleiman was 
a good ruler, as autocrats go, I suppose. He did 
provide schools, hospitals, and so on for his 
people and he lived a rather Spartan life, ac- 
cording to Oriental standards, at least. But 
they were getting ready to rebel against him, 
just the same, until Castle came along and put 
him in the chips.” 

“That was a long time ago.” 

“Right; but now, instead of being opposed 
by disgruntled politicians only, the present 
sultan, Izzet ibn Hamis, has turned most of the 
decent Aristanians against him. They’re out- 
raged by his extravagance and his loose way of 
living. The professional outs have joined them. 
That forms a pretty big bloc. Opposing them, 
you've got the professional ins, the Izzet ibn 
Hamis crowd of payroll patriots. Castle had 
all that blueprinted for him before he agreed to 
take the post.” 

*“And he took it anyway?” 

‘““From what he told me, the President put it 
up to him as a patriotic duty.” 

“Granted that’s so, who would have any- 
thing to gain by Castle’s death?” 

‘Politically, you mean, inspector?” 

“Politically, of course. The personal motives 
can be disregarded for the moment.” 

“The answer is quote everybody unquote. 
Everybody in Aristan, that is. Offhand, one 
would think Izzat, the playboy sultan, would 
be waiting for Castle with a red carpet, on the 
theory that the man who had redeemed his 
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yappy’s throne would do it again for sonny 
oy. But that wasn’t the case.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“T only know what Castle himself told me— 
hat it might be necessary to get rid of Izzat as 
| first step toward making a new treaty that 
vould safeguard American interests. Get him 
o abdicate in favor of one of his younger 
yrothers, who was cast more nearly in the old 
sultan Suleiman’s mold.” 

“If that were the case, wouldn’t the anti- 
zzat bloc—the decent people—have been 
anxious for Castle to succeed?” 

“Had they known about it, certainly. But 
hey didn’t. Even Castle didn’t ‘know’ it, for 
hat matter; he merely mentioned it to me as 
yne possible course of action. So far as the 
rood people in Aristan who opposed Izzat 
cnew, Castle was on his way to save Izzat’s 
egime just as he had once saved Suleiman’s.” 

“They must have thought he could do any- 
hing he wanted.” 

“That figures, too, inspector. They thought 
»f him as a sort of Genghis Khan, or Kitchener, 
who does the impossible. They could very well 
ave figured that the necessary first step to 
yetting rid of Izzat would be to do away with 
Castle. Both sides had a believable reason for 
Joing away with the man.” 

“Granted again. Then the next step would 
9e_to find out whether both sides had advo- 
sates among Mr. Castle’s fellow guests last 
right.” 

“Well, Ahani should certainly be pro-Izzat. 
He represents the present government. But 
here might very well be wheels within wheels. 
in fact, Castle told me that he was suspicious 
of Ahani’s brother-in-law. This was off the 
record, of course. But I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t tell you now.” 
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i APPRECIATE your doing so. However, as 
far as Ahani is concerned ——”’ Kirtland 
rummaged among his papers, and again 
brought from its hiding place the jeweled box. 
“I expect you’ve seen this trinket already,” 
ne said. 

“Yes. I saw Ahani give it to Castle and 
Hilary told me it had been found in the car.” 

“Its contents have now been examined, and 
the specimens are exactly what Ahani claimed: 
fragments of salted walnuts, nothing more, 


nothing less. It is improbable that Castle, in 
selecting a nut, could have accidentally chosen 
the only one which was poisoned.” 

“But Castle didn’t select the nut himself!” 
Joe told him. “Ahani extracted one from the 
box and handed it to him. Up to that time, 
Ahani’s wife had the box concealed some- 
where on her person. It wouldn’t be so im- 
probable, would it, that the one poisoned 
fragment was carefully marked? And _ that 
Ahani knew exactly what he was doing when 
he offered the nut to Castle?” 


N.. that wouldn’t be so highly improbable. 
Thank you, Mr. Racina. This is the second 
time you've given me a very enlightening piece 
of information that was hitherto lacking.” 

“But they lead in entirely different direc- 
tions! And you must admit that the second 
lead is a lot better than the first.” 

“TIL admit it appears to be. But, even sup- 
posing that Ahani was secretly anti-Izzat, I 
don’t believe that De Valcourt is.” 

“De Valcourt ! Why on earth should he care 
who rules in Aristan?” 

“Because he and Izzat are boon compan- 
ions or, if not actually that, at least on very 
friendly terms and with very kindred tastes. 
They both enjoy the Cote d’Azur, where De 
Valcourt has a villa and Izzat keeps a yacht 
anchored by his private beach. They both find 
congenial company in Monte Carlo and they 
both consider the casino an agreeable place to 
while away an otherwise dull evening. As I 
have just said, you have given me two very 
valuable pieces of information, Mr. Racina. 
Perhaps now I have given you one.” 

“Tll say you have. De Valcourt probably 
doesn’t care who rules in Aristan, but you’re 
right. It wouldn’t be at all surprising if he 
cared a good deal about keeping his relation- 
ship with the royal playboy of the Riviera on 
an even keel. And I can see that, as far as 
you're concerned, whether he is or not is, at 
the moment, the sixty-four-dollar question.” 


Kirtland was used to working long hours 
under pressure, but he was beginning to feel 
very tired and he showed it. The lines from 
the sides of his nostrils to the ends of his 
scrubby mustache were deeply etched and the 
puckered frown tightened the skin of his fore- 
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head above the bridge of his tortoise-shell 
lasses. He took these off, polished them, and 
laid them down on his notes. 

“T could do with a cup of coffee, sergeant,” 
he said wearily. “Suppose you ask for some 
to be sent up—coffee and sandwiches both. 
To us and to the ladies and gentlemen who are 
assisting us, of course.” 

The refreshments arrived with commendable 
promptitude. As Kirtland and Griffin sat 
sratefully consuming their share of these, Big 
Ben struck three. Kirtland drained his cup for 
the third time and set it down conclusively. 

“Sergeant, I’ve a notion that we might be 
nelped if we had Lady Laura and her daughter 





in together. Suppose you inquire whether the 
ladies would be good enough to return.” 

Lady Laura was still the personification of 
daintiness; not a hair was out of place, not a 
wrinkle visible in her elegant dress. As for 
Althea, her color seemed as fresh as before, 
her expression even more candid. 

“TI have asked you two ladies to come here 
together this time because I find, on consult- 
ing Sergeant Griffin’s notes and my own, that 
there seems to be a slight discrepancy between 
the statements which were made when I saw 
you separately,’ Mr. Kirtland said civilly. 
“This joint conference will enable us to rec- 
oncile these slight discrepancies very quickly.” 
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“Of course,” Lady Laura agreed instantly. 

The inspector inclined his head in her di- 
rection, but turned at once to her daughter. 
“Now, Miss Whitford,” he said, “you told 
me you were quite sure that your mother had 
never met Mr. Castle before last evening... . 
I beg your pardon, Lady Laura, but it is 
your daughter whom I am questioning just 
now. I must ask you to wait until she has 
answered.” 

Althea cast a perplexed glance at Lady 
Laura, who had risen hastily and was trying 
to make herself heard above the inspector’s 
calm but determined voice. | 

““Why—why, yes, I did,” the girl answered. 
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“And you based that statement on the fact 
that she had never spoken to you about him, 
though your relationship has always been ex- 
ceptionally close and she has seemed to enjoy 
telling you, in great detail, about her pleasant 
youth and happy married life. You also based 
it on the fact that she greeted him as a com- 
plete stranger when he came to Mr. Thorpe’s 
house yesterday evening. Is that correct?” 

Again Althea glanced at her mother, but 
Lady Laura sat stonily silent. 

“Ye-e-s,”’ Althea answered. 

The inspector consulted his notes. “And, 
after that, according to you, she said she knew 
almost nothing about the Middle East and 
that she had never received a letter from 
there—the statement was somewhat more de- 
tailed than this, but I believe that was the gist 
of it. Am I wrong?” 

“No, you're not wrong. That is what I said. 
And I was telling the truth too.” Althea was” 
beginning to feel that her fears had been 
groundless. She fad told the truth. Then why 
should she be afraid, either for her mother or 
for herself? She would go on telling the truth. 
That was not only what she knew in her own 
mind was right to do; it was what Hilary 
would count on her to do, even if she were 
frightened; and Hilary meant more to her 
than anyone else in the world, more even than 
her mother. She had just realized this; and 
with the realization had come the conscious- | 
ness that she need not be frightened any more. 
She could answer anything the inspector asked 
her. But it appeared he did not intend to ask 
her anything more. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Whitford,” 
he said... . “Now, Lady Laura, I find state- 
ments you made to the effect that you met 
Baldwin Castle the year you came out; that 
you saw him frequently at social gatherings; 
and that you still retained a very definite mem- 
ory of the first actual conversation you and he 
had together. Is it possible that I could have 
misunderstood your statements?” 

“Yes, of course it is possible,” Lady Laura 
answered icily. 

“Do you think I did misunderstand?” 

There was a long pause which the inspector 
made no effort to interrupt. There was only 
one way in which Lady Laura could answer 
this question truthfully and he was prepared 
to wait until she did so. Although she was not 
under oath, he did not think she would dare 
to add to her many evasions by telling an out- 
right lie, even if she did not realize that he had 
recognized the evasions as such. 

“No,” she said at last. 

“Thank you. Now after this, you told us 
about several other meetings with Mr. Castle— 
one in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, one at a 
tea party given by your parents at Haverford 
House, one at a Garden Party. Then you told 
us about your final meeting, a year or more 
later, in the presence of your fiancé, Sir Guy 
Whitford. But you also told us that, in the 
meantime, while Mr. Castle was in Aristan, he 
had written you frequently. It is difficult for 
me to reconcile this statement, and those 
which preceded it, with the one made by your 
daughter, to the effect that you greeted Mr. 
Castle as a total stranger, and that you said 
quite positively you had never received a letter | 
from anyone living in the Middle East. Can | 
you reconcile these statements ?”’ | 





eae: was another pause. Eventually, how- 
ever, Lady Laura again said no. 

‘“Then do you accuse your daughter of tell- 
ing a deliberate lie?” 

““No, only of incredible stupidity.”” 

“Oh, mother !” 

“Miss Whitford, a few minutes ago I re- 
minded your mother that I was questioning 
you. Now I must remind you that I am ques- 
tioning her. In fact, I can excuse you, if she 
would prefer to have me do so.”’ 

“It’s quite immaterial to me whether my 
daughter stays or goes. She’s already done all | 
the damage she can. She needn’t have blurted 
all that out. She might perfectly well have said 
that, as far as she knew, I had no previous ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Castle. No woman tells 
her daughter everything, and any girl who 
wasn’t a simpleton would realize that.” 

“Mother !” 

‘*As the inspector has reminded you, Althea, 
he wants me to do the talking now. Mr. Kirt- | 


| 
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id, such a statement should have been con- 
icing and it would have been perfectly true.” 
“But it wouldn’t have been the complete 
ith, now, would it?” 

“This is the first ve heard about the com- 
fe truth. We’re not under oath. And you’ve 
d yourself you didn’t expect us to remem- 
r everything.” 

“Not to remember everything, but cer- 
nly to relate with complete accuracy every- 
ng you do remember—which is exactly 
at your daughter did do and what, appar- 
tly, you did not do, Lady Laura. It is quite 
ie that you are not under oath. But it is 
o true that you agreed to be as helpful as 
ssible. And you have not done that.” 

The inspector’s voice, hitherto so quiet and 
idly, had become stern. “We will now go 
ck to the point where you admitted that 
u could not reconcile your statements with 
ur daughter’s,” he went on. “I gather that 
re must have been some reason why, in her 
sence and that of Mr. Thorpe’s other 
ests, you preferred to have it appear that 
u had never known Mr. Castle.” 

“Yes, there was. I had no reason to recall, 
h any pleasure, my last meeting with him. 
ad every reason to recall it with such dis- 
asure that I preferred to forget it—and not 
ly that meeting, but all previous ones.” 
‘Not only to prefer, but to pretend?” 
Yes.” 

“Yet, sometime after that, when he was a 
Jower and you were a widow, you wrote to 
n twice and he answered both times.” 
_ady Laura did not reply. 

‘Lady Laura, I should like to refer to some- 
ng else your daughter said to me... . You 
d me, Miss Whitford, that your mother did 
t like Americans. In fact, you said she had a 
2er prejudice against them.” 

“Yes, I did.” There was not the slightest 
itancy in Althea’s voice now, “It’s always 
7zzled me, it’s so inclusive. She dislikes even 
nicest ones, like Hilary Thorpe.” 

‘Did you ever try to find out why?” 

“Yes, but she always put me off.” 

‘Then didn’t it occur to you that perhaps 
Tre was some special reason for this prej- 
ice? Perhaps some very grave reason?” 


= it did. I've often wondered about it. 
has Hilary.” 

‘Without ever finding any clue to it?” 

‘Not before tonight. Now I think something 
ypened betweenmy mother and Mr. Castle 
ich she couldn’t get over. And that she 
\oded about it until the resentment included 
Americans. Even Hilary. I think now the 
son she doesn’t want me to marry him is 
‘ause she didn’t marry Baldwin Castle.” 
“Althea!” 

t was Lady Laura’s turn tq cry out. Althea 
ned toward her again, not in loving be- 
derment any more, but in righteous wrath. 
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“Well, I do. And I'll keep on believing so 
until you show me those letters.” 

“They were destroyed long ago.” 

“T don’t believe it. I think you were telling 
a downright lie. And I’m not going to let you 
stop me marrying Hilary just to have your 
revenge on Baldwin Castle.” 

“If my own daughter has turned against me, 
I do not suppose there is anything I can say in 
self-defense.” 

The theatrical manner in which Lady Laura 
pronounced these words robbed them of all 
genuine appeal. The inspector smiled; but he 
did so rather ruefully. 


Vou haven’t been called upon yet, Lady 
Laura, to defend yourself of any accusation 
except that of prevarication. But, like your 
daughter, I should be very much interested in 
seeing those letters. I am inclined to believe 
that they still exist—and that you would be 
wise to produce them. If you cannot, then it 
would be wise to tell us what was in them— 
and, in this instance, to give us, and yourself, 
the benefit of the complete truth.” He waited. 

“It will not be necessary for you to see the 
letters, unless you refuse to take my word for 
what is in them. You will recall that the first of 
the two was sent in acknowledgment of a note 
of condolence that I wrote after hearing that 
Mr. Castle’s wife had died. It was merely a 
black-bordered card engraved with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Baldwin Castle deeply appreciates your 
kind expression of sympathy.’” 

“I see. To quote your own words, rather 
formal but quite correct. ... And the second— 
which ‘recalled something that happened in 
the course of your previous acquaintance’— 
something which you had not told me?” 

“It recalled that the last time we had met, 
Mr. Castle had told me he was through—and 
added that he had meant this literally.” 

“Ah On the one occasion, which was in 
the presence of your fiancé, when you saw 
Mr. Castle after his return from Aristan, he 
told you he was ‘through’—indicating, no 
doubt, that he wished to bring his acquaint- 
ance with you to anend?” 

Se XCCSSe 

“And you had said nothing to indicate that 
you yourself wished this acquaintance to 
terminate?” 

“I'd become engaged to Sir Guy Whitford 
during Mr. Castle’s absence. I naturally wasn’t 
receiving other callers as I had before.” 

“By ‘other callers,’ I assume you mean other 
suitors?” 

“If you wish to put it that way.” 

“So Mr. Castle had been a suitor of yours?” 

“One of several.” 

“But you had never encouraged him to be- 
lieve he might be an accepted suitor?” 

**He had more or less taken it for granted. 
He took a great deal for granted. He was a 
very presumptuous young man.” 





“To think | married you because you always looked so dignified!” 
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“But it was something of a surprise—some- 
thing of a shock—to him when he found you 
were engaged to someone else?” 

“Evidently.” 

“Well, I think I can now understand why he 
told you he was ‘through’ when he called upon 
you so inopportunely,” Kirtland said. “But I 
do not yet understand why he should have 
reiterated that rather brusque statement some 
years later. When I asked you whether there 
‘were any special reason why you wrote him 
at that time, you said, ‘One might put it that 
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way. 


Te special reason for my writing to 
Baldwin Castle was that I was in great need— 
my husband had passed for a very rich man; 
actually, he had lived far beyond his means 
and he died deeply in debt. Even after I had 
sold everything that was salable, I did not have 
enough left to live on, much less to give my 
little daughter a good home, a good educa- 
tion—other normal advantages.” 

Lady Laura cast a withering glance at Al- 
thea. “I humbled myself for the sake of my 
child. There was no question about Mr. Cas- 
tle’s finances. All the world knew that he was 
enormously wealthy. 
He had been my 
suitor—my declared 
worshiper. He _ had 
told me over and over 
again that there was 
nothing he would not 
do for me, nothing he 
would not give me. 
Yet, when I appealed 
to him for help in my 
extremity, his answer 
was a pitiless refusal 
which took the form 
of saying for the sec- 
ond time that he was 
through.” 

“Oh, mother, I’m 
sorry, terribly sorry 
for what I’ve forced 
you to tell! I under- 
stand everything now! 
And I don’t blame you 
a bit for your resent- 
ment!” 

Althea had gone im- 
petuously toward her 
mother and attempted 
to embrace her. Lady 
Laura freed herself 
with icy detachment. 

“Tt’s a little late for 
you to think of that, 
now that you have been responsible for bar- 
ing my sad secrets in such a way that you have 
convinced Mr. Kirtland my resentment might 
drive me to any lengths—even to murder.” 

“Your daughter hasn’t convinced me of 
that, Lady Laura,” the inspector said quietly. 
“But it is my duty to probe all possibilities. 
The desire for vengeance is one of the most 
compelling of all known motives for murder. 
No doubt you’ve heard that in my work we 
are guided by three m’s in framing our ques- 
tions undercircumstances like the present ones. 
What was the motive? What was the method? 
And was there a propitious moment? You had 
the motive. You also had knowledge of the 
means to accomplish your end, partly through 
your work with your husband, and partly 
through your acquaintance with Colonel de 
Valcourt—you knew that cyanide was used in 
the treatment of butterflies and you knew that 
it could be coated in tablets, like aspirin. So 
poison would have been your method. As for 
the moment—why, you prepared the tea which 
Mr. Castle drank at Mr. Thorpe’s party and 
you poured it into his cup! Moreover, you 
knew, at least an hour beforehand, that you 
were going to this party; nothing could have 
been simpler for you than to prepare the 
deadly tablet and slip it into your victim’s tea!”’ 

Althea gave an exclamation of horror. “I 
don’t believe it!”’ she cried. 

““My dear young lady, I didn’t say your 
mother had done all this. I merely said she 
could have.” 

“But she didn’t do it!’ 

“J presume you would make the same de- 
nial, Lady Laura?” 

“Of course I do.” 
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He who has four and spends five, 
needs neither purse nor pocket. 


Being broke is one of the stepping- 
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Adversity is the state in which a man 
most easily becomes acquainted with 
himself, being especially free from 
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If you save something when you've 
got something, you'll have some- 


thing when you hain’t nothing. 
—SCOTTISH SAYING 


Money is round, and rolls. 
Let us all be happy and live within 


our means, even if we have to bor- 
row the money fo do it with. 
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“Very well. Then I will excuse you both fo: 
the time being.” 

He rose and opened the door for them t 
pass through. Then he glanced in a questionin 
manner toward Sergeant Griffin. The sergeani 
seemed to be completely absorbed in his notes 
But again he looked up to meet his chief’s ey 
with understanding. 

“The most powerful of all motives is ind 
proved to be the desire for vengeance,” Kirt 
land repeated, and paused. “But the most fr 
quent is still what our French friends call ‘th 
crime passionel.’ Before we press this othe 
matter any more, I think we had better pro 
the further possibilities of that.” 

The inspector sent for Judith and asked he: 
to give him a brief outline of what Corneli 
had told her, which she did with brevity an 
clarity. Then he resumed the study of his not 
and remained for a long while obviously dee 
in thought. Griffin permitted himself to doze 
unobserved by his superior. 

““Moment, method and motive,” Kirtlan 
was saying to himself. ““Well, moment puts a 
accusing finger on all of them except perhap 
the Albans and Evan Neville. Hugo Albai 
said none of them knew, an hour before the 

saw him, that Castl 
* was on this side of the 
ocean. That can’t bg 
wholly true, baad 
Janice Lester did kno 
beforehand, from Ra; 
cina’s cable, that he 
was coming to eB 


SOL UIEROYVERE with the Castles. Bu 


it’s quite likely tha 
she didn’t mention the 
Castles’ proximity tc 
her husband and mor¢ 
than likely that she 
didn’t mention it tc 
her cousin. However 
all of them had bee 
with Castle at som 
time during the ev 
ning when he met hi 
death, and all of them 
except the Albans and 
Neville, knew well i 
advance that they 
were going to be. 

should say that Nevill 
had less than a fe 
minutes’ foreknowl 
edge of the fact that h 
would meet Mr. Castle 
and also that he wa 
not with the party fo: 
more than ten minute 
at most, perhaps less. That is an almost perfec 
alibi, as such things go, unless we assume i 


—OLD PROVERB 


—ARTEMUS WARD 





Neville was or could have been the accompli 
of one of the others. On the matter of mo 
ment, Miss Lester and Mr. Alban assuredly 
had more time to plan an act than Evar 
Neville, but they had less than any of the 
others. Everyone else had opportunity an¢ 
time to plan and execute this or any other sim} 
ilar deed. The only one we can disregard + 
this connection is, I think, Neville. 

“Well, then, which of the m’s should be cont 
sidered next? Method or motive? Let me have 
a go at motive and start eliminating a few oj} 
the group at this point—Mr. and Mrs. Racing 
and Mr. Thorpe. No known motive appears inf 
their cases. But for each of the rest, there is aij} 
least a possible motive, some of them way oul 
in the blue. But others are among the mos} 
compelling urges to crime in all the records oj} 
police experience. 





Aauanrs might be one of those that seem 
pretty farfetched. But it’s been made all toc 
plain, from what Thorpe and Racina have told 
me, that at least two of the major parties ir 
certain Middle Eastern countries would have 
stopped at almost nothing to keep Castle from 
carrying out the mission he had undertaken| 
In addition to that, though the nuts in the boy 
were apparently harmless, the one Ahan| 
handed to Castle may have been very carefully 
prepared and selected. I have Racina’s word 
for just how that was done; and Ahani did 
make insistent efforts to draw Castle away 
from the company of his friends. Once per} 
suaded to go off with Ahani, no one except th¢ 
chauffeur saw hirn alive again. The politica) 
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motive may or may not be farfetched; but the 
attendant circumstances make it credible. 

“The same is true of De Valcourt. I don’t 
feel at all sure that his financial status is as sat- 
isfactory as he makes out; and I don’t feel 
sure, either, that both he and Izzat are above 
striking some sort of a bargain which might in- 
volve politics, as well as money. Perhaps only 
a few words passed between them: ‘Look, 
Jacques, I’m not so pleased at this appoint- 
ment of Castle as American ambassador to 
Aristan. He’s bound to support me, and Allah 
knows I need support. But the support would 
have a price. And the price would very likely 
be that I should give up night life on the Ri- 
viera and devote my time to good works in 
Aristan, as my father did, with this same man’s 
help. Now, you see a good dea! of Ahani 
in London and if you could just tip him 
off >... “Are you suggesting that I have 
my price too?’ . . . ‘My dear fellow, of course 
not! But I do have a short memory—I’m quite 
likely to forget all about those pleasant eve- 
nings at the casino, when I came off better 
than you did.’ . . . Not just those words per- 
haps, but something to their effect. 





Wiis. that’s all supposition, so far; still, I 
don’t think it’s too farfetched. I’m not ready 
to dismiss it. On the other hand, I’m not ready 
to talk to either Ahani or De Valcourt again, 
as yet, so now for Mrs. Castle. She didn’t at- 
tempt to deny she knew that, through her hus- 
band’s death, she would become a very wealthy 
woman. She went further than that. She ad- 
mitted there were certain things she wanted to 
do, and that she couldn’t do them in her hus- 
band’s lifetime. . . . Griffin!” 

“Yes, sir!’ Griffin answered dazedly, getting 
to his feet with a start. 

““Ask Mrs. Castle to come back here for a 
few minutes, will you?” 

SaYGSaiSitlan 

Kirtland had fully expected that Cornelia, 
who had looked disheveled before, would look 
actually bedraggled by this time. Therefore, 
her appearance was a source of considerable 
relief. Through some miracle, for which he 
had no doubt Judith was largely responsible, 
Mrs. Castle was now clad in a plain black 
dress. Her hair was brushed smoothly back 
from her brow and temples and rolled into a 
neat bun at the nape of her neck; the sprin- 
kling of gray so revealed had the effect of sof- 
tening a face which was innocent of make-up 
and somewhat haggard of expression, but 
which was clean and composed. Evidently she 
realized how greatly this transformation had 
improved her and felt infinitely the better for it. 

“T’ve taken a bath,” she announced. “‘Judith 
thought I’d have time and I did. And she tele- 
phoned the housekeeper and asked if someone 
on the staff wouldn’t have clothes they'd be 
willing to lend: Then, after I was all nice and 
clean again, along came that good strong cof- 
fee and those sandwiches. Everyone’s been 
mighty kind and thoughtful, inspector.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way, Mrs. Castle,” 
Kirtland told her, “‘and I’m also glad to see 
you looking so much better. As perhaps Mrs. 
Racina’s told you, I’ve had another talk with 
her and she’s given me the gist of her conver- 
sations with you. Perhaps now you'd feel you 
could tell me yourself ——” 

“What I couldn’t before? About what I 
wanted to do?” 

“Ves<that Sits 

“Well, Pil try. Judith did tell me she’d had 
another talk with you, and when she came 
back to the bedroom afterward, I did tell her 
what it was I wanted to do.” 


“T had some good neighbors when I lived on 
the farm, Judith. Of course most of them sided 
with Sam, my husband. But a few thought that 
he might have given me a second chance. One of 
them was a woman who lived on the next place 
to us—Abby Blaker. Abby came right out and 
quoted Scripture about it profiteth a man noth- 
ing if he hath not charity. Not that it did any 
good. But she kept track of my address and 
every Sunday she wrote me a letter.” 

“7 have a feeling that I'd like Abby Blaker.” 

‘Well, after Sam divorced me, things didi t 
go too well on our farm—his farm. His mother 
came and stayed, but it was so long since she'd 
had a young one of her own that she was terribly 
unhandy with Barney. I hadnt told you my 


baby’s name, had I? Well, it was Barney. So 
Sam had to do more himself around the house 
and helping to look after Barney, and that meant 
he had to let some things go outside. Just the 
same, I'll never believe it was really his fault 
that the herd was condemned.” 

““Condemned ?” 

“Yes, for TB. Every last one of his cows.” 

“That was hard luck.” 

“It just about ruined Sam. I was so sorry, 
when I got Abby’s letter telling me about it, that 
I sat right down and cried. And then the worst 
thing of all happened. Barney got polio.” 

“Cornelia 

“Yes. I guess it looked pretty bad for a while. 
But he pulled through. Only he’s got a bad 
arm—his right arm. He'd grown up into a very 
husky little boy, Abby said, and was a great help 
to his father. But then he couldn't help any for a 
long while. And there were doctors’ bills and 
hospital bills to meet. So there is Sam, strug- 
gling along with no one with him on the farm but 
a semicripple. And there’s Barney, penned up in 
this forlorn place, without a prayer of getting 
out and doing something else. And, according to 
Abby, he’s just as smart as a steel trap. Leads all 
his classes, has ever since he was in the first 
grade. And now he’s almost ready to graduate 
from high school and is crazy to go on to col- 
lege. And there isn’t a red cent for a college ed- 
ucation, even if he could leave his father. 

“So what I thought was this: if I was a widow, 
with money of my own, maybe I could find a 
way of helping. Even if Sam wouldn't take any- 
thing for himself, he ought to be willing to give 
Barney a chance. My money would send Barney 
to college, and hire someone to help Sam, and 
buy a new herd. That way, Barney would have 
something to come back to if he decided that 
farming was what he wanted to do. He wouldn't 
have to scratch for a living, the way his father 
has. He could be someone in the community, 
right from the start. And he’d marry the right 
girl, not the wrong kind like his father did. She’d 
be a credit to him and she'd bring up her kids 
right and she'd look after her father-in-law too. 
Sam would be provided for, in his old age. He 
wouldn't be wondering, every time he drew his 
rocker up to the stove, whether the next winter 
he'd be at the county farm.” 

“Youve thought it all out very carefully, 
Cornelia.” 

“Yes, 1 have. And honest, Judith, don’t you 
think that maybe it might work ?” 

“T certainly do. And I hope you'll tell the in- 
spector yourself what it was you had in mind 
when you said there was something you'd do if 
you had money of your own. Because I'm sure 
he had no idea you meant anything like this. 
And when he finds out—well, I believe he'll have 
a very different feeling about you, Cornelia.” 





” 


“Inspector, I think I could tell you now. 

She faltered occasionally in the course of her 
recital. He spoke to her gently. When she fi- 
nally finished, he took off his glasses and 
wiped them carefully. 


Mis. RACINA was quite right,” he said. 
“This isn’t the kind of story I expected you to 
tell me. And I don’t need your assurance that 
it’s true. There’s only one thing I don’t quite 
understand: I don’t see why you didn’t tell it 
to your husband—tthat is, to Mr. Castle—as 
you’ve told it to Mrs. Racina and me—I mean 
about the bad luck with the herds and the little 
lad’s misfortune. I don’t understand why you 
felt you had to be a widow before you could 
help that little lad—your own son. Surely Mr. 
Castle wouldn’t have begrudged the money 
that would have helped a child of yours get a 
decent start in life! Why, he never would have 
missed it, a wealthy man like that!” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t have begrudged the money. 
But he wouldn’t have liked to have me talking 
about a child I'd had by another man—not 
when he wanted one of his own so much! And 
he wouldn’t have liked to hear about my... 
slip-up. He didn’t mind my being sort of igno- 
rant andcommon. At the same time, he thought 
I was straight. I hadn’t given him any reason to 
think different. Perhaps I ought to have told 
him, but I didn’t. I'd found out, you see, early 
in the game, that he didn’t forgive and forget 
so easy. In fact, he bragged that he wouldn’t 
and couldn’t. He told me there was some 
woman who played a dirty trick on him once, 
and he just bided his time, until years | 
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had a chance to play one on her. Then he did, 
good and plenty. I don’t know who it was and 
it doesn’t matter; but I always hoped that 
woman wasn’t biding her time now; I wouldn’t 
be surprised but what she thought murder 
wasn’t good enough for him. Baldwin Castle 
was a fine man, one of the best; but we all 
have our faults and revengefulness was one 
of his.” 

“Well, but ——” 

“If ’'d asked for help with Barney, I'd have 
had to tell Baldwin Castle why I lost Barney in 
the first place. And then he’d have thought I 
wasn’t fit to be his wife, let alone an ambassa- 
dress. I wouldn’t have blamed him either.” 
Again she looked at Kirtland as if beseeching 
his understanding. “‘It’s all sad, isn’t it?” 


Soon after Kirtland’s conversation with 
Cornelia her name was at the end of his list of 
suspects. 

The names of four of the persons with whom 
he had talked—Hilary, Joe, Judith and 
Althea—did not appear on the list at all. Kirt- 
land’s list, as it stood after his second con- 
ference with Cornelia, was headed by Lady 
Laura Whitford. 

She was familiar with cyanide and its em- 
ployment. She must have seena “cyanide jar” in 
use. Though the butterfly collection had been 
sold, it was quite conceivable that there had 
been no similar disposal of all the apparatus 
connected with it. De Valcourt was a suitor of 
her daughter and she would have had time, be- 
tween the announcement of the Castles’ pres- 
ence in London and her departure for 
Thorpe’s house, to prepare a pellet in accord- 
ance with the Frenchman’s methods; and, 
while her hands were fluttering over the tea- 
cups, nothing would haye been simpler than 
to slip such a pellet into one of them, quite 
unobserved. She had nurtured a bitter griev- 
ance against Castle for years. 

Nevertheless, with so many arrows pointing 
to her guilt, there was one that pointed another 
way: nothing about her suggested daring or 
even decisiveness. She had been afraid to 
marry a man who was “‘different,”’ even though 
greatly drawn to him; she had actually been 
afraid to tell him she had changed her mind. 
She was fastidious as well as vacillating. She 
would have instinctively recoiled from violence 
in the same way that her daughter recoiled 
from falsehood; and, at the very moment of 
preparing to strike, she might well have fal- 
tered, not because she was overwhelmed by a 
sense of guilt, but because she envisioned a 
scaffold prepared for her. 

All this Kirtland took into careful con- 
sideration. Besides, he still was not wholly 
ready to dismiss either De Valcourt or Ahani 
from suspicion. And he still had not delved 
as deeply as he felt impelled to do in other 
directions. He pushed his papers aside. 

“For a man who’s always supported the 
theory that the crime passionnel is the most 
frequent motive of all,’ he muttered, ‘I cer- 
tainly am a long while getting around to it.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 


Kee gave a slight start. “I must have 
been thinking out loud, Griffin,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” Griffin, who was momentarily 
wide-awake, continued to look at his superior 
attentively for a few minutes, in the hope that 
more of Kirtland’s thoughts might be put into 
words. However, the inspector was now going 
over the notes he had taken on Janice, Hugo 
and Evan and he was doing so silently. 

The more the inspector reflected on Janice, 
the less inclined he was to consider her guilty 
of murder. This was not only because of the 
apparent lack of opportunity for preparation: 
it was also because she seemed more the type 
that inspired murder than the type which com- 
mitted it. He believed she had spoken the truth 
when she said she had not thought of Castle 
for years, that she had been happy with her 
husband and successful in her art. There was 
nothing to indicate that there was rancor min- 
gled with her memories of her early affair; she 
had asked nothing of her lover because she 
had wanted nothing from him. 

Hugo, then, wasa much more logical suspect: 
he made no bones of his hatred for Castle; 
and wholeheartedly as he loved his wife, this 
passionate devotion could not be untinged by 
normal male resentment that he had not been 


the first to possess her, and equally normal 
resentment because her only child was not 
his; for that Evan was Janice’s son, and 
Castle’s, Kirtland had very little doubt. 

When it came to Evan, the motive as well 
as the moment was apparently lacking. Even 
supposing that he had found the story of his 
adoption unconvincing, and had first suspected 
and later ascertained that Castle was his 
father, there would apparently have been 
nothing in this knowledge to justify sudden 
patricide, even if there had been time to ar- 
range it. Besides, Kirtland reminded himself, 
he must hew to the line; it was the possibility 
of the crime passionnel he was considering now, 
and not patricide. Well, there was no help for 
it, he must begin all over again with Janice. 
Something was eluding him. He must go on 
searching until he found it.... 

Janice was looking even more beautiful 
than before, if possible, when she entered the 
sitting room a second time. When she had 
seated herself, she raised one arm and rested 
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“Oh, mother, I hear sweet violins 


Mixed with the strum of a 
lyre.” 
“"There’s nothing to hear but the 
kettle, lass, 


Singing there on the fire.” 


“Oh, mother, I see three peacocks 
preen 
In splendor across the grass.”’ 


“T see no fowls but the old red 
hens 


Scratching for worms, my 
lass.”’ 


“Oh, mother, a prince rides to 
our door 
In a snow-white coach 
agleam!”’ 
“*A prince? Why, lass... run tell 
him quick 


To leave us extra cream.”’ 





her cheek lightly on her hand; her slender 
white fingers, faintly tipped with rose, formed 
a delicate support for the pale oval of her face. 
Her grace, like her charm, was inescapable. 

“Miss Lester,’ he said without preamble, 
“you answered all my questions promptly and, 
I believe, truthfully. Yet I cannot help thinking 
you did not answer them as fully as you might 
have. I felt so at the time, and I have felt so 
increasingly as the night has gone on. I should 
like to have you tell me a little more about 
your association with Mr. Castle. Unless I warn 
you to the contrary, everything you say to me 
will be held in confidence.” 

“Thank you.” 

*“Would you tell me whether this association 
was merely one of friendship—or whether it 
was closer than that? Believe me, I ask this 
question reluctantly.” 

“And I answer it reluctantly. But since you 
do ask it, and since I must answer it sooner or 
later, that might as well be now. The associa- 
tion was considerably closer than friendship.” 

“Yet when it ended, you did not blame 
him?” 

“No, I felt I was as much to blame as he 
was. I still feel so.”’ 

“So you have never entertained any feelings 
of rancor toward Mr. Castle?’ 

““Never.”’ 

“Yet, from something your. . . ‘young rela- 
tive’ said to me, I gathered you were averse to 
meeting Mr. Castle again last evening.” 
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“That is true. But several factors entered 
into my aversion. It is not customary for ac- 
tors to go to box parties during the intervals, 
Acting is a great strain, and I felt that Mrs, 
Castle’s summons was not only inconsiderate, 
but arrogant.” c 

“Your husband understood this?” 


I THINK he did; but I believe he thought the 
others might not understand—that Baldwin 
Castle would think I was afraid to see him 
again. I have never been afraid of anything or | 
anyone since my marriage and I have never | 
harbored resentment. Hugo was very eager 
that I should make this clear and I know now 
that he was right. I did not feel that way about 
it at first, and we came nearer to quarreling 
than we ever have before. It must have been 
fragments of this dispute that Evan overheard 
and which, apparently, he reported to you. I 
do not blame him for doing so, but I am sure | 
you will not take it amiss if I remind you that 
he could not have heard very clearly, because || 
he was in the corridor. He did not come into 
my dressing room at all.” 

“Not then, I know. However, I understand 
that he did come in later in the evening.” 

“That is so. But this later and very brief 
call had no bearing on the discussion between | 
my husband and me, or on my feeling toward 
Baldwin Castle, who was in my dressing room 
at the time. Evan came in partly out of civility, 
because I had asked him to, just as I asked | 
Hugo to ——” ; 

“Yes, I understood that.”’ 

of and partly to get a drink of ice water, 
which he does practically every night.” 

“Yes, I understood that too.” 

The inspector was still convinced that Janice 
was telling him the truth, but he was also con- 
vinced that something was still eluding him. 
Speaking even more hesitantly than he had 
before, he framed another question. 

“Miss Lester, you referred to Mr. Neville as 
‘a young relative.’ I mentioned this—ah— | 
slight ambiguity to your husband and he ex- | 
plained that Mr. Neville was a distant cousin. 
I mentioned the matter again to Mr. Neville, 
and his answer was also slightly ambiguous, 
He said, ‘So I’ve always been told.’ I could 
not help feeling from the way he spoke that 
for some reason he doubted the complete 
accuracy of what he had been told. Do you | 
know of any reason why he should?” 4 

“Yes. And I think you do too.” 

She turned her splendid eyes full upon him 
and he found himself unable to meet them. 

“Evan Neville is your son?” he said at last. 

“Yes. You guessed that hours ago.” 

“Castle’s son?” 

“You guessed that too.” 

“But Castle never knew it?” 

sNOr 

“And how long has Evan Neville known it?” 

“That I was his mother or that Baldwin 
Castle was his father?” 

“T want answers to both those questions.” 

“He has known I was his mother for about 
ten days. He has not known that Baldwin 
Castle was his father quite so long.” 

“And did something precipitate this | 
knowledge?” 

For the first time, Janice made no immedi- 
ate reply, but looked away in her turn. Kirt- 
land found it harder than ever to go on. 

“I’m sorry if that question distresses you,” 
he said. “But after all, when a secret has been 
successfully kept for more than twenty years, 
it does not often come to light, except in some 
fairly significant way.” 

“Do I have to answer?” 

“No, but if you do not, I shall have to ask 
someone else, because I cannot help feeling 
that the answer may be important.” 

“You might ask Evan?’’ 

“He would be the most natural person, 
under the circumstances, wouldn’t he?’ 

“T suppose so. And in that case, I would 
rather tell you myself.” 

She was no longer sitting with her cheek 
supported by her fingers, but had clasped both 
hands in her lap, closely and convulsively. 

“In Gold of Pleasure, Evan plays the part 
of my stepson—a grown stepson with a young 
stepmother. He falls in love with her—in the 
play, I mean. He plays it wonderfully, so won- 
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6-PIECE SETTING OF ‘‘FRANCIS I,’” $36.50, INCLUDES LUNCHEON KNIFE AND FORK, SALAD FORK, CREAM SOUP S 


IN, TEASPOON AND BUTTER 


3-PIECE STARTER SETTING, $1 INCLUDE 10% FEDERAL TAX. 


America’s Most Remarkable Ster ling Silver Pattern 
- ae rancis [” by Reed & Barton 


7 
eed & Barton’s immortal “Francis I’ is 
erling in the Grand Manner. It is probably 


ve most distinguished pattern in America. 


his silver is named for Francis I, the great Ren- 
ssance King wlio brought Leonardo da Vinci 
d Benvenuto Cellini to the court of France. 

[t took the designers and craftsmen at Reed & 
arton long years to create “Francis I,” and they 
e pardonably proud of their masterpiece. If you 
ill get out a magnifying ole iss and examine ‘the 
ver you will find that it contains, among the 
rious pieces, fifteen different fruits—kumquats, 
neapples, pomegranates, plums, peaches, pears, 


grapes, quinces, medlars, strawber- 


ries, cherries, oranges, blackberries and apples. 


crabapples, 
“Francis ” is not for those who like cold, 
austere patterns. But if you hanker after the kind 
of grandeur and elegance that distinguishes the 
tables of Presidents and Princesses, ies is it. And 
the remarkable fact is that 
magnificent best in the simple environment of a 


“Francis [” looks its 
modern home. 

“Francis |” is a pattern for people with a high 
level of taste—for connoisseurs who appreciate the 
creat traditions of sterling silver. 

Ask your dealer about convenient payment 
plans- and for free illustrated booklet, write Reed 
& Barton, Dept. J43, Taunton, Mass. 


Classic Rose Silver Ww bas eat Pointed Antique 
$31.00* $29.75% $ 33.50% $29.75% 
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derfully that it doesn’t seem like acting. It 
seems real. I mean, it seems real to the audi- 
It has from the beginning. And finally, it 


ence. 
began to seem real to him. He began to 
imagine he was in love with me. At first, I just 


made fun of him. And then, one night after the 
curtain had gone down, he started making 
violent love to me. So I had to tell him. I 
mean, I had to tell him I was his mother.” 

The words ended in a long convulsive sob. 
Janice’s hands were now so tightly clenched 
that the knuckles looked white, and her bright 
head was bent, so that Kirtland could no 
longer see her enormous eyes. He was thank- 
ful for that, at least. He felt he could not have 
stood their gaze. 

“I’m glad you told me yourself,” he said, 
struggling to speak calmly. “Believe me, it is 
better that you should have done so than that 
I should have learned it otherwise. When you 
told Evan that you were his mother, what was 
his reaction? Was it one of horror?” 

“No. Not—not as much as I should have 
expected. It was one of extreme anger.” 

‘Against his unknown father?” 

“No, against me.” 

“And so you tried to tell him the circum- 
stances of your love affair, because, when you 
have thought of it at all, you have done so 
without anger or resentment and you hoped 
he might feel the same way?” 

= YCS 

“With the result?” 

‘‘He was angrier than ever, because I had 
not told Baldwin Castle I expected a child. 
Because he—Evan—had not been recognized 
as Castle’s son, and given 
the advantages such recog- 
nition would have meant, 
instead of being brought up 
as an actor. It seems he’s al- 
ways hated being an actor— 
that he’ll never forgive me 
for making him one.” 

Janice rose and turned 
her back on Kirtland, so 
that he would not see her face disfigured by 
weeping. He rose too. 

‘That is all, Miss Lester. I am sorry, more 
sorry than I can tell you, that I have caused 
you so much distress.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t matter how much distress you 
caused me, if I could only convince you that 
Evan couldn’t possibly have meant or even 
wanted to kill Baldwin Castle.” 

“You have convinced me of that.” 

She wheeled around suddenly, no longer 
afraid to have him see her face, for now it was 
transfigured with joy. 

“T have?” 

“Yes—completely.”’ 

“And you believe the same thing about me?” 

=I do:’ 

“And about Hugo?” 

“Yes.” as 

“Then ——” 

“Then I think you had better go home and 
rest,” he said, speaking with great compassion. 


Siow Kirtland watched her out of sight. 
She was walking swiftly again now, her head, 
with its coronet of braids, held high. Her vel- 
vet robe swept out behind her in a sumptuous 
train. She had regained her regality, and she 
was a triumphant, not a tragic queen. He 
shook his head and sighed, for, though he 
felt sure he had at last found the factor which 
long eluded him, the conviction 
brought him no gladness, not even the satis- 
faction of a difficult job well done. Then, with 
a rapidity equal to hers, he crossed to the bed- 
the men were waiting. 

“T have just suggested to your wife that she 
should go home and rest,”’ he said, addressing 
himself Hugo. “I now suggest that you 


SO 


to 


| should go with her.”’ 


Hugo needed no second bidding. He leaped 


up and bolted, flinging a hasty ““Good-by”’ over 
his shoulder. 

His departure occasioned a slight. stir. 
Hilary and Jacques, who had been sitting 
near the window talking together, rose and 
came toward Kirtland. Joe, who had been 
vriting busily at the desk, threw down his pen 
and looked up expectantly. Only Evan, who 
vas seated ‘by a reading lamp, seemed un- 


If you would be loved, love 
and be lovable. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


affected by Kirtland’s presence and the an- 
nouncement he had just made. To all appear- 
ances, he was still buried in his book. 

“And now, Mr. Neville, if you will come 
with me, please.” 

Kirtland was obliged to repeat the request 
before Evan looked at him. Hilary and 
Jacques exchanged glances and Joe regarded 
Kirtland with redoubled intentness. Only 
Evan continued to appear oblivious of what 
was happening. 

“Mr. Neville ——” 

““Oh—were you speaking to me, inspector? 
I was under the impression that I was dis- 
missed with my .. . relatives. But they doubt- 
less wanted to be by themselves—such a de- 
voted couple! So I thought I would sit here 
quietly and finish my chapter.” 

“T did not dismiss you at the same time as 
Miss Lesterand Mr. Alban,” Kirtland told him. 
‘‘And I have told you twice now that I should 
like to have you come into the other room 
with me.” 


Evan rose slowly, still holding his book and 
with his finger marking the place. Then he 
bowed formally in the direction of Hilary, 
Jacques and Joe, who acknowledged this salu- 
tation with noticeable brevity, and sauntered 
out of the room in Kirtland’s wake. This time, 
the inspector did not invite him to be seated. 

“Mr. Neville, I must warn you that you are 
not obliged to say anything, but anything you 
say may be given in evidence.” 

Evan shrugged his shoulders. “All right by 
me,”’ he said casually. 

“Very well. Do you remember just when 
you and Miss Lester and Mr. Alban went to a 
garden party at Colonel de 
Valcourt’s place in Chis- 
wick?” 

‘About ten days ago.” 

“Quite so. And do you 
remember telling me you 
often went to Miss Lester’s 
dressing room, merely to 
get a glass of ice water?” 

sald Osa: 

“In fact, that was the only reason you 
started to go there when you heard some sort 
of an altercation going on between Miss 
Lester and Mr. Alban?” 

DES 

“And you changed your mind and didn’t go 
at all then?” 

“Right again.” 

“But, if I understood Miss Lester correctly, 
you did go to her dressing room later in the 
evening.” 

“That’s right. She asked both Hugo and me 
to come in to give Castle the glad hand—for 
the sake of appearances. She always does that 
when she has some male caller. She’s very 
careful of her reputation.”’ 

“A very praiseworthy attitude. Now Miss 
Lester had also told me, and before you did, 
that she always kept a vacuum bottle of ice wa- 
ter in her dressing room, though she hadn’t 
mentioned your habit of coming there to help 
yourself from it, when you couldn’t get it 
served otherwise—a most natural habit, if I 
may say so, considering the American predilec- 
tion for ice water. Nevertheless, she did tell 
me that as Mr. Castle was leaving, he stopped 
and helped himself to a drink. She said she 
thought he did it quite mechanically, almost 
unconsciously, because it is most unlikely 
that he would have been thirsty at the time.” 

“‘Sounds reasonable to me.” 

“‘Entirely reasonable, in view of the predilec- 
tion I’ve just mentioned. However, Miss Lester 
could not seem to recall whether you and 
Mr. Alban also helped yourselves to ice 
water as you were leaving the dressing room. 
In fact, she said she did not notice, because 
she was talking to Mr. Castle at the time.” 

“Right once more. She was.” 

“So she couldn’t tell me. But perhaps you 
can.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“| didn’t put that very clearly, Mr. Neville. 
Suppose you begin by telling me whether you 
and Mr. Alban went out together.” 

“No, we're not great buddies.” 

“Did he go before you did?” 

OveSe a 

““And did he stop to take a drink at the little 
table by the door?” 


| 
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“I don’t think so. I wasn’t noticing him par- 
ticularly, any more than Miss Lester was.” 

“You were, perhaps, more interested in 
watching Mr. Castle and Miss Lester?” Kirt- 
land went on. 

“Well, it did strike me that Mr. Castle 
might be an interesting man—a good deal 
more interesting than Hugo. But he and Janice 
weren’t saying anything particular to each 
other. At least they didn’t as long as I stayed.” 

“Perhaps you had the feeling that you were 
slightly in the way? I mean, that they might 
feel freer to talk about old times if they were 
by themselves?” 

Evan shrugged his shoulders. Without press- 
ing him for a reply to this, Kirtland asked, “At 
all events, you did not stay long?”’ 

“No.” 

“And when you went out did you take a 
drink of water?” 

“Yes. I told you before that I was thirsty 
and, as you know, I didn’t get my drink the 
first time I went to the dressing room.” 

“So you stopped for a moment by the little 
table near the door?” 

“Naturally, since that is where the water 
and tumblers are always kept—another thing 
I’ve told you already.” 

“‘And when you stopped, you had your back 
to Miss Lester and Mr. Castle, didn’t you?” 

“Naturally, since I was on my way out of 
tHe room and not into it.” 

“And by this time Miss Lester and Mr. 
Castle were more or less absorbed in conver- 
sation, since Miss Lester—to refer again to 
things which I’ve been told already—said 
she did not notice whether. you took a drink 
or not.” 

“Then I suppose they must have been.” 

“And J suppose in that case, after you had 
taken a drink, unobserved, while you were 
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to the opposite extreme of plying them with 
candy before meals. Marcia could now under- 
stand more clearly many of the influences at 
work in her own childhood, and was able to 
decide, without guilt, that not all her family’s 
ideas were necessarily her ideas, and to sort out 
her own beliefs for the future. She was aware, 
too, of her father’s deep generosity, her mother’s 
selfless dedication, and she felt that the entire 
family, now adult, could appreciate one an- 
other on a new level. She no longer feels help- 
lessly coerced, inferior or inadequate, as she 
did while reliving her childhood anxieties be- 
fore she began counseling. Finally, for the first 
time, Marcia has confidence in her own worth. 
She is no longer the daughter doing everything 
wrong, the wallflower without friends, the 
sister put in the shadows by brothers, or 
the troubled young woman denying herself 
happiness because she doubted that she de- 
served it. One by one she has met the problems 
and proved her ability to solve them. She is 
very changed, very much healthier emotion- 
ally. 

Iam both amused and pleased, as is Marcia, 
at her new willingness to let Dick take the 
lead, whether in choosing a tie, an apartment 
or a plan for the future. When a crateload of 
Dick’s books arrived in the freshly painted, 
empty flat that awaited their moving in, Mar- 
cia revised plans for one wall to include a 
built-in bookcase, sketching an idea, submit- 
ting it to Dick, and glowing at his approval. 
When Dick thought the corn-yellow theatrical 
gauze at the picture window looked too harsh 
from outside, Marcia shopped for cream gauze 
as lining, and both were highly pleased at the 
results. 

Dick, on the other hand, is as quick to 
respond to any wish she expresses. Both are 
unusually fair-minded, and go far to meet 
each other’s desires. After what Marcia calls 
their long search, and perhaps because of it, 
they do not take their happiness for granted. 
Marcia had earlier questioned whether she 
could live with Dick’s traits and preferences, 
or he with hers. They seem to be answering 
that as they go along, not at all set in their 
ways, but remarkably willing to adjust and 
meet the other’s viewpoints. Since Dick and 
Marcia do come from similar backgrounds, 


standing for a moment by the little table near 
the door, you might have done something 
else—unobserved.” 

“Such as aa 

“Such as putting a very tiny tablet into a 
water glass.”” 

Evan threw back his head and laughed. 

“Really, inspector! And where would I 
have secured this tiny tablet?” 

“You would have secured cyanide from 
Colonel de Valcourt’s greenhouse, when you 
visited it ten days ago, and you would have 
inserted it in a pellet, after hearing of the 
colonel’s ingenuity along those lines and 
having experimented with doing the same 
thing.” 

Evan laughed again. “And having shown 
all that ingenuity, I would then cap it with the 
extreme nonchalance of dropping such a tab- 
let into the water glass from which my dear 
cousin habitually drank on the chance that 
her caller, whom I had never seen before and 
who was completely unknown to me, might 
drink out of it before she did?” 

“There is nothing about this that suggests 
extreme nonchalance to me,” Inspector Kirt- 
land told him. “I think you might have 
taken a chance—the very slim chance—that 
Mr. Castle, who could not possibly have 
been thirsty and who would, in all probability, 
pass by the little table without even noticing the 
vacuum bottle and the glasses, might drink from 
one of them first. But I think the little tablet 
was deliberately put there in the belief—I may 
say the hope—that Miss Lester might be the 
first one to pour herself a drink of water from 
the bottle habitually placed there by a 
faithful maid. I believe that you, Evan Neville, 
are responsible for attempted matricide and 
successful patricide. And I, therefore, arrest 
you for the murder of Baldwin Castle.” 
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have similar education and share similar re- 
ligious interests, they have, all in all, an unusu- 
ally sound groundwork for a happy marriage. 

While Marcia and Dick were engaged, they 
talked over plans for children, money manage- 
ment and whatever else seemed necessary. 
Marcia is going to work for a year after mar- 
riage. She has been offered an excellent job in 
the school system of their new town, and her 
earnings will help them get started. Then, she 
tells me, she may not enter school doors again 
until she enrolls her first youngster in kinder- 
garten, for she and Dick have decided to begin 
a family as soon as they can. 

On Marcia’s recent visits to me, I’ve noticed 
her wearing very smart low-heeled shoes. Dick 
is exactly the same height she is. Six months 
ago, one of her major qualifications for a 
husband was that he bea very tall man! Mar- 
cia’s notions about what a man should be are 
much more down-to-earth, more tolerant and 
genuine than when she began her counseling. 

She is deeply in love, and able to express her 
affections without fear for the first time. From 
her first unduly negative reactions to Dick, she 
is now able to appreciate all the qualities in 
him that always appealed to her—and even 
feels chagrined that she fled from his patient, 
confident courtship of her. Dick is a man of 
excellent judgment, evident in his handling of 
her resistances, and evident in his seeing be- 
neath the armor Marcia wore her many rare 
and endearing qualities. He did not sweep her 
off her feet, but won her slowly and surely, and 
has every reason to feel secure in her love, 
fidelity and deep feelings for him. It is always 
a good forecast when two people are not only 
in love, but are friends as well! 

When we said good-by at our last session, I 
was aware that I had never seen Marcia look- 
ing so assured and so attractive—proof again 
of what a true beautifier happiness is. 

Marcia has been a good person to know, 
one who spared no effort in discovering her 
handicaps and taking constructive and even 
courageous steps to overcome them. When I 
received her wedding invitation in my day’s 
mail—between the engraved lines, a life story 
visible to the heart—I realized once more that 
a counselor’s work is the most rewarding in 
the world. END 








Works instantly to stop 
Bad Breath! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream leaves your mouth cleaner, 
fresher for 12 hours or more — helps 
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prove Colgate Dental Cream stops bad 
breath instantly in 7 out of 10 cases 
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This Ground Beef is so tasty and tender 
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Here’s Ali You Do! Season your ground 
beef with salt and pepper. Shape lightly 
into the form of a steak. Spread the top 
surface with Homogenized Spry. Broil 6-10 
minutes. Turn, spread other side with Spry. 
Broil 6-10 minutes longer. 





This little bit of Spry melting down into 
the meat asit broils is enough to make mar- 
velous eating of even inexpensive ground 
meat. Just try it and see! You'll agree — 
or Lever Brothers will return your money. 
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Spry makes just about everything you cook taste better! 
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Jan. 6, house rented, family packed up for Sam’s hospital stay. Out of the red by °55 now their goal. 


YEAR OF CRISIS 


By JOAN YOUNGER 


F anyone had told Elaine and Sam Wolf five 
years ago that on their income of $10,000 a 

year all they could afford to spend for clothes 
would be $46.30, and $2.90 for movies the whole 
year, they would have said that anybody who 
budgeted that way should have his head ex- 
amined; but that’s just what happened to them 
last year—and before the biggest blow of all: 
Sam’s operation, which ran them up a_-bill of 
nearly. $1500. 

Sam and Elaine Wolf, of Riverside, Connect- 
icut, are very fortunate young people. They are 
the first to admit it. Sam, as account representative 
for one of New York’s major advertising agencies 
at the age of thirty-one, is a business ‘‘success 
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story” in the American tradition, and there’s 
nothing underprivileged about the way they 
live. But—and this is what comes as such a shock 
and surprise to Sam and Elaine as well as to their 
contemporaries—they are not overprivileged 
either. Working in New York and living in the 
suburbs in Connecticut hikes their cost of living 
well above that of any other part of the country. 
Even so, for Elaine to have to confine her beauty- 
parlor visits to three haircuts a year, to do all 
her own washing except her husband’s shirts, 
and most of her own cleaning, cooking and baby- 
sitting is not the role of the young-executive’s 
wife which people have become accustomed to 
envisioning. An examination of how the Wolfs 
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Wolfs are meeting big expense with big confi- 

dence: “We'll have our home and our health, 

and the rest of our lives to make our fortune.” 
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spent their money reveals an unusual de- 
gree of responsibility and caution on Sam’s 
part for the safety and security of his wife 
and child if anything happened to him— 
but the Wolfs’ only real extravagance was 
their $15.60 evening out celebrating their 
fourth wedding anniversary. 

Every two weeks before his operation, 
Sam’s office sent his pay check directly to 
the Wolfs’ joint banking account. Every 
two weeks Elaine cashed a $150 check to 
last two weeks and cover all the items 
they pay cash for. The groceries, even 
without steak, chops and the other deli- 
cacies they liked as onetime New Yorkers 
and travelers in Europe, ran them $112 a 
month. The cleaning woman Sam insisted 
Elaine have once a week cost $10 for 
eight hours plus 40 cents for transporta- 
tion in this area where help is hard to get. 
There was Sam’s spending money—the 
$10 weekly which barely covered the $1.25 
and $1.50 lunches he ate daily, his morning 
newspaper, his once-in-ten-days haircut, 
his weekly shoeshine. There were also his 
commutation ticket—$19.85 a month— 
gasoline for their little-used car, cigarettes, 
shampoo and the weekly dry-cleaning bill 
of around $2. 

The big bills are paid by check, and 
promptly. Every Friday Elaine collects 


those which have come in that week and 
pays them. The biggest chunk goes out 
the first Friday when the mortgage and 
tax payments on their house fall due: 
$132.99. The loan payment of $90 
monthly takes another chunk. There are 
the life-insurance bills—Sam carries $56,- 
000 on himself, $1000 on Elaine, much of 
it in term insurance—which run about 
$50 each month. Fuel, light and telephone 
take another large bite: it was a shock to 
Sam and Elaine to find out how much 
more it costs to heat an old frame house 
standing alone in the country than it does 
to heat a brick-walled apartment cradled 
in a canyon of other brick-walled apart- 
ments in Jackson. Heights. 

Nor had they realized that moving out 
an hour’s distance by train would practi- 
cally double their phone bill. “We always 
said that we'd cut out all calls to and from 
New York—but when you are separated 
from eight in the morning until seven at 
night you just have to call each other once 
in a while.”’ Result: $9 or $10 a month for 
telephone service. Another result: Elaine 
wears blue jeans almost all the time, hasn’t 
bought a dress in a year. 

Two years ago their budget was far more 
flexible. But then they were renters, with 
no property, NO CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 
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Who wouldn't think they could afford a house in the 
country, and even a full-time maid, in the Wolfs’ income 
bracket ? They discovered differently. “If we had had 

a crystal ball we might have postponed buying— 

or maybe not.’ Moving and settling 

new home alone sent outgo column spinning. 





Elaine is “‘a steady reader of How To books.” 

Katie’s raised on Spock. Library helps on how to sew, 
house-clean, decorate. “But when the washing machine spills, 
the lights go out—everyday life can be complicated !” 














““We make more money but work harder, budget harder than ever 

before. Leisure class? Ha!” Elaine ha’s effervescently. “But we enjoy 
work.” In school, Sam, small-town Pennsylvania boy, tended 

drugstore, furnaces. Elaine was career girl at N.Y. store, “ate it, breathed 
it, slept it. But getting domestic, I'm getting closer to the real me.” 
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“There’s a spot choked with bushes that could be 

a terrace and play yard.” Wolfs bought garden tools, 
power mower, washer, dryer secondhand with 

house, eventually plan outdoor-indoor remodeling. 
Recreation last year was mostly home entertaining, plus 
three movies, a dinner out to celebrate fourth anniversary. 


HOW AWERICA LIVES 


Painful back took Sam by surprise: X rays dictated $1500 
surgery needed within two years. Earlier, Katie had 

‘rare but not serious” bone condition cared for and cured. 
Together, Sam and Elaine decided health came 

first regardless of expense, went ahead with operation. 















“Our next night out, | may dance in the 
streets,” Elaine plans grandly. ‘‘Meantime, 
we're going to be pretty busy.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122. Children, “and no doctors.” 
They lived in a three-room apartment, ate what, when 
and where they pleased and, with both of them working, 
managed to put painlessly away between $2000 and 
$3000 a year toward a home of their own. 

Their first difficulties came when they couldn’t find a 
house they liked in the price range they felt was practi- 
cal—$18,000 to $20,000. They started looking three 
months before Katie was born. They bought a second- 
hand car and spent Sunday after Sunday going through 
houses in the New York suburbs. ““We must have looked 
at at least eighty,” Sam said, ‘“‘and none of them had the 
four bedrooms, the land and trees we thought ought to 
go with a house at that price.” 

When they saw the house on Marks Road near Old 
Greenwich which is now theirs, they fell almost in- 
stantly in love with it. By then they were convinced they 
would have to spend $25,000 for what they wanted, if 
not more, and the price came as no shock. Even the fact 
that the down payment—$9000—would exhaust every 
penny of the savings they had marked house and furni- 
ture did not daunt them. ‘Vd have bought it for the 
cedar attic alone,” Elaine says, “‘or the clump of white 
birches.” “It’s a good, sturdy, old-fashioned house,” 
Sam says, “‘and a wonderful place for children.” 

Having gone broke to buy it, they now went into debt 
to move in. To pay for the moving van ($150); to pay 
the lawyer who represented them at the sale ($203); to 
buy the washer ($244.75), the refrigerator ($75) and the 
clothes dryer ($150) from the CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 


All three traveled to Dallas. 

On Jan. 8, in 24% hours, Sam’s 

| spinal difficulty was corrected. 
But he'll have to recuperate 

d four months, wear heavy cast 

three of them. Meantime, he set 

up study program for himself. 
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By this month, Wolfs hope 

to be back home in Riverside, 
“with hospitals only 

a memory, and family life 
taking up where we left off.” 
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HOW AMERICA LIVES 











JUNE, 1954 


ANNOUNCING 
seven Brand-New Pieces of 


Beautiful, Durable 


PY RE X Dinnerware 


pn oe Just what you've been waiting 


for. .. Now you can enjoy a 
complete setting for-every meal! 
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EE THE SEVEN wonderful, brand-new pieces 


a _ a of exciting PYREX Dinnerware at your 
Creamer & Sugar Bowl, $1.75 A Set  —— favorite store—the creamer, sugar bowl, vege- 


With Gold Band, $2.75 E 





table dish, chop plate, soup bowls, fruit dishes 
and bread-and-butter plates! You'll find every- 
thing you’ve wanted to make your PYREX 
Dinnerware service complete for every meal— 


















from family breakfasts to company dinners. 


These smartly styled new arrivals combine all 
the outstanding strength and beauty of amaz- 
ing PYREX Dinnerware, which is sturdy 
enough for rugged everyday use —so- lovely 
you'll be proud to use it for entertaining! Your 
choice of borders in four decorator colors. 


12%” Chop Plate, $1.25 
With Gold Band, $1.95 


Bread-and-Butter Plate, 50c 
With Gold Band, 75c 






Soup-or-Cereal Bowl, 60c 
With Gold Band, 90c 






New PYREX Dinnerware has proved its remarkable 
strength in test after test in the laboratory. For 
example, cups were actually used to hammer heavy 


Fruit-or-Sauce Dish, 50c 3-inch nails into boards! 
With Gold Band, 75c 








Turquoise Lime Flamingo Dove Gray 


16-Piece Setting For Four—Only $6.95 
With Color Borders Banded In 22-Carat Gold—Only $9.95 


@ 16-piece PYREX Dinnerware sets include four dinner plates, 
four salad plates and four cups and saucers. Get the 16-piece set; 9” Vegetable Dish, $1.15 
then add the new pieces to complete your dinnerware service. With Gold Band, $1.75 
ALL PYREX Dinnerware pieces are available in open stock. 


VISIT THE 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, 
CORNING, N.Y. 


There’s only one pyrex ware, a product of Orin Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


BRAND “PYREX’’ is a registered trade-mark in the U. S. of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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ANY MOMENT NOW 


ee SHELL WANT 


Hold still, young man! She’s a pretty particular girl, you know... 


and maybe that’s one reason she’s the girl for you, for keeps! Any 
moment now, you'll be off to your jeweler’s! He'll tell you she is 
wise to choose Community . . . its impressive weight and lifetime 
beauty will attest your good taste, its pure silver “Overlay” will 


outlast your lifetime, its serrated-edge knives make steak cutting 
easy. And with dinner services for 8 starting as low as $59.75, 
including a handsome anti-tarnish chest, there isn’t any real 
excuse for not starting out with all the silverware you need... in 


the finest of all fine silverplate . . . Community! 
y 
Note to Mother: If the youngsters are taken care of, perhaps it’s your mo- 
ment, too, to choose an extra set of gleaming Community.* Five famous 
patterns at your jeweler’s—and there’s one you'll love, that’s sure! 





*TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. COPYRIGHT 1954, ONEIDA LTD 








HAROLD FOWLER 


Light and color flood the Wolfs’ country living 


room. Window seat built into the bay widens the nar- 
row room, provides extra seating and storage space. 





By CYNTHIA McADOO WHEATLAND 


There’s a lot of white used here: white background chintz. white rubbed into 
floor, white-painted bookcases and cabinets (housing a pull-out desk), old tables 
whitened. Makes for an inviting look combined with green and the accent colors. 
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OLLAR-STRETCHING is noth- 
DD ing new to Sam and Elaine Wolf, 
who moved some months ago from 
their tiny city apartment to a big old 
house in the country. Imagination had 
to be stretched pretty far, too, in the 
furnishing of their long, narrow living 
room. They didn’t want to break up 
the 30’ room because, as Elaine says, 
“At last we have what we’ve always 
wanted—a really big living room.” 
This made the problem even more diffi- 
cult, as they had few and small pieces 
to start with and a limited budget. 

Making use of a few leftovers from 
the apartment, auctions, ads and 
secondhand shops were waiched care- 
fully to fill out the rest of their needs; 


Left Over from Small City Apartment 


Large armchair and ottoman 
(gift from family) 
Antique love seat 
(gift from family) 
Armchair (secondhand) 
Ottoman (secondhand) 
Coffee table (secondhand) 


End-table cabinet (secondhand) 






colors and materials were 
chosen to create a warm, inviting effect. 
Built-in cabinets and bookcases at 
each end and the use of two 9’x 12’ 
rugs on the whitened floor made the 
room seem shorter and wider, provided 
two seating groups. The two ends of 
the room are tied in by the same color 


wisely 


scheme, predominately green and 
white with touches of pink and red, a 
dash of blue. All fabrics are cotton and 
washable, all furniture thrifty bargains 
or family gifts. The rugs were bought 
on sale, and can also be found very 
reasonably at auctions, antique stores, 
or by watching the classified sections 
of the newspaper. Here is what was 


spent on the Wolfs’ furniture: 
I 


Bought for New Room 


Three square 


tables $3.00 $ 9.00 
Sota 45.00 
Largest armchair 30.00 
2 sale rugs 

9'x 12’ @ $59.40 118.80 
Pair of lamps 2.50 
Pair of lamps 12.00 
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TELL ME DOCTOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


You are asking two separate questions. 
first three months are probably when most 
tions occur. The most critical time in the 
nancy, however, is perhaps the very first 
th. Pregnancy is the union of a male and a 
le cell; resulting in a fertilized ovum en- 
ed with an equal distribution of cellular 
ents from the mother and the father. It is 
ble of transmitting all the physical and 
tal attributes of both to the now-growing 
ring. 


@ 









SPEED 


CORP ane... 2 ee 


“This growth begins at once, the cells divid- 
ing to form new cells with almost inconceiv- 
able rapidity. Within a very short time there 
will be a small mass of cells which should find 
their way into the uterine cavity, and be im- 
planted into the lining of the uterus in a bed 
prepared by the ovarian hormones for its re- 
ception. This is the critical time. Should the 
hormones prove deficient in their task and the 
bed for the ovum be too shallow, or should the 
attachment occur at a point where the cellular 
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lining is too thin and its blood supply too 
attenuated, Nature will abandon the ovum 
and take measures for its expulsion—spon- 
taneous abortion, in other words.” 

“And is that why women have habitual 
abortions?” 

“It is one of the reasons. There are others, 
of course.” 

“‘T think you’ve made me understand pretty 
well. It must be a difficult condition for a doc- 
tor totreat.” 

“Yes. It requires intensive study of each in- 
dividual case—and fortunately this sometimes 
results most happily.” 

“But I’m past that stage now?” 

“Yes, I think we may assume that, although 
some danger exists even during the last three 
months. When late abortion occurs it is 
likely to be a matter of nutrition, involving 
the embryo, such as might be found in ma- 
ternal circulatory disease. In your case, we 
know that your heart, lungs and kidneys are 
normal, and there are no toxemic factors 
present. Your Rh-factor status is satisfactory 
and the standard luetic tests are negative. No, 
I certainly do not expect you to abort now.” 

“Then I can go to visit my mother in 
safety?” 

“T see that you would like to shift the re- 
sponsibility for that decision to my shoulders. 
Well, I will answer your question as candidly 
as I can. 

“T’ve always been very cautious about ad- 
vising travel for pregnant women. Not so long 
ago I made it a rule to advise pregnant pa- 
tients against trips of more than one hundred 


BACKHAND 
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miles by rail, or fifty by car. I am now re- 
considering that attitude.” 

“‘T suppose you have some reason for this?” 

“Yes. I used to draw my conclusions from 
the fact that I had observed a number of cases 
of abortion following prolonged travel. I 
realize now that it is more than possible that 
those accidents were coincidence. Ten such 
happenings are not significant for statistical 
purposes, and no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from such a number. 

“There have been statistics recently com- 
piled by Army surgeons who had the oppor- 
tunity to observe a large number of women 
who continually traveled between training 
bases in order to be near their husbands. These 
doctors reported nearly two thousand women 
traveling a minimum of three hundred miles 
by automobile, train or airplane, with an in- 
cidence of less than five per cent of abortions, 
which is less than the generally accepted in- 
cidence of spontaneous abortion. Two thou- 
sand cases are altogether too many to be ig- 
nored. I think I shall be more lenient with my 
patients in the future.” 

“Then I may go, Doctor?” 

“Please, Mrs. Jay, make your own decision. 
I have merely stated the facts as I know them. 
There is no evidence which would classify you 
as a sufferer from habitual abortion. You have 
already had one child uneventfully. I do not 
think your proposed trip would be hazardous. 
Beyond that, I do not care to go.” 

“T understand, Doctor. And thank you.” 


Another article in this series by Doctor Safford will 
appear next month. 


APPROACH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


line and I got to my service line and showed 
her how the forehand stroke should be played. 
I hoped she’d come to the net so I could take 
her hand and show her how, but she just 
nodded from where she was and made me 
raise my voice by cocking her hand to her 
ear to indicate she couldn’t hear me. 

Anyway, we finally got it straightened out 
what she was to do and I hit her a ball. What 
happened next I didn’t believe. She leaned 
into it and the ball whipped across the net, 
whacked the backhand corner and skidded 
into the fence. Before I could untangle my 
feet she was saying very sweetly, “Is that what 
you mean?’ I decided right there that she 
didn’t need any tennis lesson. 

I got back of the base line myself where I’d 
have a chance of handling the steaming drives 
that, it turned out, came off her backhand as 
easily as off her forehand, and after about 
fifteen minutes she threw me the balls and 
told me to serve—we’d play a set. 

Well, I lobbed in a serve and she drove it at 
my face and told me to try it again. “Don’t be 
patronizing, Harry,” she said. ““You aren’t 
that good.”’ I don’t know whether she got my 
name wrong on purpose or not, but it didn’t 
help any. What got me most, though, was her 
slur on my tennis game. If there’s one thing I 
can do, that’s it, and she couldn’t have found 
a better way to make me go all out. It was time 
to take that girl down a couple of pegs. 

It was a good idea, but it didn’t quite work. 
When all the smoke had cleared away, I had 
won the set, but she had taken a lot of points. 
She handled nearly everything I gave her and 
got most of it back and won two games. 

When the last point was over, she picked up 
the balls and said, ““Thanks, Harry. That was 
a good workout,” and went for her things. 
There she was slurring my tennis game again, 
acting as though I was just good enough to 
warm her up. But I wasn’t inclined to be 
peevish about it, not right then. After all, this 
was where we were supposed to get acquainted. 
It was no time for a fit of temper. I joined her, 
trying not to appear too eager, and said, ““The 
name is Gary, Dave Gary.”’ All she did was 
flash me a smile and say, “I’m sorry. Thanks— 
Gary,” and walked toward the gate. 

I went onto the clubhouse porch and stood 
around looking at the sunshine and blue sky 
until Jack Travers came out. Jack runs the 
club, and has for twenty years, and he is one 
of those people you become very good friends 
with in no time at all. 


“You look kind of hot for this hour of the 
day,” he said, noticing the sweat on my face 
that I wasn’t admitting was there. 

“Who was that blond bombshell?’ I asked. 

“That’s Linda Peters. Looks pretty nice on 
a tennis court, doesn’t she?” 

“She’d look nice in anything—especially a 
wedding gown,” I said dreamily, thinking how 
it would be, her coming down the aisle all 
white satin and lace with a veil covering most 
of her face and hair. I was thinking of a 
head-on view, of course, me up there at the 
front in striped trousers, carnation and all. 

Jack gave me a quick oblique look and said, 
“Don’t get ideas, David, my boy.” 

‘‘Why? Is she spoken for?” 

Jack shook his head. “‘No, but it hasn’t been 
for lack of opportunity. Every eligible male in 
Glen Cove has been after her ever since she 
cut off her pigtails. She has yet to look twice 
at one of them.” 

‘A little new blood is needed.” 

Jack became melancholy. ‘I deplore this 
attitude, David,” he said. “Are you going to 
be just another of the crowd of Linda wor- 
shipers? Handsomer men than you have 
failed, stronger men, richer men and, if I may 
hazard the possibility, better men.” 

‘*‘And what causes this failure of masculine 
prowess to dent her armor?” 

“‘She’s spoiled,” Jack said regretfully. “A. 
lovely girl,.but spoiled. She’s been told how 
beautiful she is so many times, she believes 
it. ’'ve seen it myself. Some nice young lad 
out on the dance floor gets a soulful look in 
his eyes and breathes in her ear, ‘You’re the 
most beautiful girl in the world.’ So she says, 
‘I know it.’ What happens? It’s five minutes 
before the guy can think up what he’s going 
to say next. It’s a shame, really.” 

“You mean,” I said, ‘‘the males take that 
and come back for more?” 

“Invariably, David.” 

“T’ll bet the girls love her,” I said in awe. 

“Not exactly,” Jack confessed. “But they 
can’t hate her either. After all, she does her 
best to discourage all the attention. When 
Peter LaFollette said he’d go to the ends of 
the earth for her, she wished him a pleasant 
trip! And when Ted Lindsey said he’d like to 
pluck down the moon and stars for her, she 
said she’d settle for just one star—Betelgeuse. 
And she won’t accept two dance invitations 
from the same man in one summer. Watch 
and see. There are ten dances and she’ll have 
a different escort every time.” 
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“CHEF” 


1as a word for wives _ 


My “‘secret’’ for a good barbecue? 
Lea & Perrins Worcestershire! 
And PLENTY of it so the Sauce is 
absorbed in the cooking. 
INDOORS I like that same 
robust flavor. 













Meat, fish, cheese 
dishes are tastier when well 
seasoned with a man’s favorite 
sauce. 







REE! Recipe Book, “Dishes Men Like.’’ Write 
* Lea & Perrins, Inc., 241 West Street, 
New Yerk 13, New York, Dept. J-6. 
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se Crown Imperial Freez-Tainers, the all-purpose 
breakable container, for refrigerator or freezer 
2rage. The Imperial Freez-Tainer is aroma-tight, 
rtight...keeps your foods better, longer. In 16, 
), and 32 oz. sizes. 


Crown also makes the Original Freez- 
Tainer, Crown Mason Jar Caps, Crown 
Freezer and Home Use Aluminum Foil. 


* Guaranteed 
Unbreakable 


 Flexible— 
All Polyethylene 
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Measuring Lines | 
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I shook my head in admiration. 

“Nevertheless,” Jack went on, “it is rather 
hard on the other girls. Half of them stay 
home because the men want to be free to rush 
Linda and the other half go with boys who've 
got only one eye on their dates. The other is 
on you know who.” 

I drew myself up to my most magnanimous 
height and made a declaration. ‘‘Jack,” I said, 
“I feel I owe it to the girls of Glen Cove to rid 
them of this disease.” I bowed my head 
humbly. ““Dave Gary will proceed to sacrifice 
himself in the interests of womanhood. I will 
take her out of their hair.” 

“Kidnaping is a Federal offense,”’ said Jack. 

“Kidnaping?” I let righteous indignation 
come forth. ““My dear man, I am law-abiding 
if nothing else. The legal way is the best way. 
I intend to marry the girl.” 

Were he a crying man, Jack might have 
wept. “David, my boy,” he said, “in the few 
days I have known you, I have come to love 
you like a son. Do not undertake this foolish 
task. You would not be courting a girl. You 
would be courting sleepless nights and heart- 
aches. You won’t be Sir Galahad to her, you 
will merely be another face among many, an- 
other bootblack polishing her shoes.” 

I stared steadfastly beyond the rolling golf 
course at the distant horizon. ““My mind is 
made up,” I said. 

That was a Friday and I did not see Linda 
again until the dance the next night. I had 
dinner in the club kitchen and dressed in the 
little room I have under the eaves and came 
downstairs as Barry Hanson and his Melody 
Men were warming up. 
When I went in, the music 
was echoing across. the 
empty dark floor and there 
were two couples in the bar. 
Judy Thompson was one of 
the girls. She was wearing a 
watermelon-colored strap- 
less, and she looked neat. 
Judy plays a nifty tennis 
game, I might add, and 
about the only thing wrong 
with her is that she talks too 
much. She started right in 
on the backhand, and I 
was polite without being encouraging. Pretty 
soon there were couples out dancing, so the 
boys used that as a cue to get the girls away 
from the tennis atmosphere, and I was left 
alone talking with Chic Henry, who tends bar. 

Linda made her entrance at ten-thirty on 
the arm of one Bob Cleveland, and I didn’t 
even have to turn around to know it. You 
could tell something was happening the way 
the three stags in one corner of the bar went 
out as if the place had caught fire. I, however, 
was studiedly uneager. I waited all of five 
minutes. 

The dance floor was well filled when I went 
out, but none of the stags seemed to be cut- 
ting in and they were all gathered in the neigh- 
borhood of the stairway. 

Soon there was a rustle up there on the 
stairs, and if a sergeant had said “Eyes right” 
the heads wouldn’t have turned any faster. 
Linda was floating down the steps. 

She was worth a few stares. She had on a 
sea-green strapless dress that went with her 
tan and her hair as though that color had 
been waiting around all these years for her to 
come along. I’m not inclined to cannibalism, 
but if ever a girl looked good enough to eat, 
Linda Peters was it. 


I have 


L. was, “Hi, Linda,” and, ““"Lo, Gorgeous,” 
and a lot of that drool and she was nodding 
and smiling and saying hello. There wasn’t 
anything stuck up about the way she did it, 
the way you would expect with a girl who had 
every man tripping over her feet. She was nice 
and friendly to everybody, but her eyes sought 
out this Bob Cleveland and she went right to 
him and took his arm as though he were some- 
thing special. Right there I could see that Jack 
was wrong in some of the things he said about 
her. I had been wondering how a girl who 
spurned everybody could have any dates, no 
matter how beautiful she was. The truth was 
she didn’t spurn them. She turned them back 
when they got too amorous, but she did it in 
a way that made them feel only that they had 
been premature. In other words, each boy got 


lived eighty-six 
years. | have watched men 
climb up to success, hun- 
dreds of them, and of all 
the elements that are im- 
portant for success, 
most important is faith. 


—CARDINAL GIBBONS 


the impression he had the inside track or that, 
if he didn’t, at least he had as good a chance 
at the prize as anyone else. 

Well, Cleveland escorted her through the 
crowd, looking like someone who had won a 
radio quiz. They came by where I was lean- 
ing against the doorway and Linda gave a 
half-smile and said, “Mr. Gary,” and nodded. 
Those eyes! She could look at a man she 
barely knew and make him feel as though 
there was a special little corner of her heart 
with his name on it. When she did it to me, I 
wanted to abandon all the plans I had laid 
and fall at her feet. 

Anyway, I managed to bow and say, “‘Miss 
Peters,” and wondered if she’d be impressed 
that I'd gone to the trouble to find out her 
name. If she was, it didn’t have a chance to 
show because she was already starting to 
dance. As for me, I went right back to the 
bar to build up my strength of character again. 


Dick came in and said, “‘Three cuts in three 
minutes. That’s par for the course. Still in- 
terested?” 

“Sure. I thought she’d be cut in on every 
step.” 

“Used to be that way, but they smoothed 
it Out into a system. Each boy’s allowed a 
minute with her before they cut.” 

I said, “What an awful way to live.” 

Linda was across the floor near the or- 
chestra, dancing. When the music stopped 
Cleveland bobbed up beside her and her 
partner, and the three of them went to the 
punch bowl. Four other men and two couples 
decided they were thirsty at 
the same time. 

The music started again 
and I said, “Well, I guess 
I'll go out and get my min- 
ute’s worth. Tell ma my last 
thoughts were of her.” 

Linda was dancing with 
Bob Cleveland in a corner 
at the far end and, judging 
by the way he nuzzled her 
ear, she was being told that 
she should give up the sur- 
rounding regiment and 
cleave only unto him. He 
didn’t look happy when I tapped his arm. In 
the first place, I spoiled the mood, and in the 
second, I was a newcomer and hadn’t been 
indoctrinated in protocol. 

If I upset his mood, I didn’t upset Linda’s. 
She swung from his arms into mine without 
missing a beat. She didn’t even bother to say 
hello. 

I started right off by saying, “‘Still stiff from 
the tennis?” That wasn’t the type thing boys 
said to her, and the way she blinked and 
looked at me, she knew a change had been 
made. She let the remark go without an an- 
swer, and contented herself with dancing— 
and that girl could dance! You wouldn’t think 
she had feet at all, that she was just floating 
around the floor. That made it difficult and 
it was half a minute before I succeeded in step- 
ping on her foot. She kind of gasped and 
said, “Oh!” and quickly pretended nothing 
had happened. The result startled me so 
much I almost said, “I’m sorry,” automati- 
cally, but caught myself just in time and said 
instead, ““Oh, well, you can’t be good in every- 
thing.” 

She blinked twice then and was really taken 
aback. She pulled away to look at me and 
said, ““Who? Me?” 

| nodded innocently. 

“You mean you think / did that?” 

““Nobody else put your foot where I was 
going to step.” 

The color came up in her face. “I don’t 
suppose, Mr. Gary, it would occur to you 
that possibly you were to blame.” 

“Call me Dave,” I said, being patronizing. 
**When I took dancing lessons, the first thing 
the teacher told us was that when a girl got 
stepped on, it was her own fault.” 

She stopped cold right there in the middle 
of the floor. “Well, if you aren’t the most 
conceited ——” 

That was when Fred Brady cut in. I stepped 
aside and patted Linda on the shoulder and 
said, “Don’t worry about it. A little more 
practice and you'll be fine.” Then I went to 
the bar without looking back. 
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SHORTEN KITCHEN TIME — 
They’re twice as fast — the cotton- 
rayon blend works with the wiping 
magic of a chamois. 


NO LINT — There’s no “fuzz” left 
when you use Kendall—dark dishes 
or glasses are no problem. 


FEWER TOWELS NEEDED — 
They’re so much more absorbent 
you can dry many more dishes per 
towel...they keep on drying, even 
when damp. 


SOFT, EASY TO USE — and they 
get softer, more fluffy as time goes 
on. They're generous size, too — 
20 x 36 — plenty of 


towel to work with. 
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By the makers of Guity Diapers 
a re Introductory Offer ——————— 
KENDALL MILLS — Division of 
The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. KJ64 
I'm enclosing 50c for a Kendall Dish Towel. 
(Only one towel to a family.) Print clearly. 
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Good only in Continental United States and Hawaii 
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Dont take chances 
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To protect your woolens and blended 
wool materials against moth damage, 
mothproof the cloth itself. This is just 
what LARVEX does—why it’s so different. 
It gives such wonderful protection. 

LARVEX penetrates each tiny woolen 
fibre and makes the cloth so distasteful 
and indigestible to mothworms, they 
starve to death rather than feed on 
woolens treated with LARVEX. Moth 
larvae will not, in fact CANNOT, eat 
holes in LARVEX-treated woolens. Only 
larvae eat woolens. It’s too late when 
you see the flying moth. 

And now LARVEX brings you its new 
Finger-Tip Spray which makes it so 
easy. One spraying lasts a whole year. 
LARVEX withstands repeated dry clean- 
ings. Washing removes LARVEX protec- 
tion. Only $1.19 for LARVEX in the new 
Finger-Tip Spray. Also available in pint, 
quart, half gallon and gallon bottles for 
use with sprayer. 


Greatest Name 
in Mothproofing 








Jack appeared beside me, a ship without a 
keel. “That was fine, David. That was just 
fine. Now you've got her mad at you.” 

“At least she’s got a positive emotion on 
the subject. That’s more than those other 
swains can say for themselves.” 

“Positive, but in the wrong direction. You 
should have seen the way she glared. On sec- 
ond thought, it’s a good thing you didn’t. 
My boy, why don’t you stick to something 
you know? Why don’t you just play tennis?” 

“T have not yet begun to fight,” I said, quot- 
ing some old sea captain. “Where is she now?” 

“Heading toward the punch bowl with 
Cleveland.” 

I got up. “I think | want some punch.” 

“No David.” Jack was imploring. “Give 
her time to cool off.”’ He sighed when he saw 
I wasn’t listening. 


Wie was acrowd at the table and I worked 
my way through and found myself beside her 
and the punch bowl simultaneously. One mo- 
ment she was smiling and talking and sipping 
her punch; the next moment she saw me and 
everything stopped and the smile disappeared 
like Cinderella at curfew. Then she was talk- 
ing and smiling more than ever. 

I filled a cup and turned and when there 
was a pause said, “Hello.” She looked right 
through me. So I leaned forward and patted 
her shoulder in fatherly fashion and said, 
“I’m sorry if I touched a sore spot. Anyway, 
you play a good game of tennis—for a girl.” 
Then I worked my way out into the fresh air. 

That was the last I spoke to her that night. 
About all else I did was cut in on Judy 
Thompson when Barry played a samba and I 
did a very showy number so that if Linda hap- 
pened to notice, she wouldn’t be so sure it 
was my fault she got her pinky stepped ‘on. 
After that I called it a night and went to bed. 

I didn’t see her again for a week. By that I 
don’t mean she wasn’t around. She came down 
to the courts three or four times, but always 
with a foursome. As for trying out the back- 
board at eight o’clock in the morning, there 
was none of that. Either she was deliberately 
avoiding a situation that would throw us to- 
gether, or she liked sleeping late. 

The next Saturday I made it a point to 
dance once with every girl in the place except 
Linda. Whether she noticed or not, I couldn’t 
tell, for I kept eyes strictly front, even though 
it killed me. She was wearing a maroon 
evening gown with white polka dots and that 
was another color that looked as though it 
had been bred especially for her. 

| repeated the formula the following Sat- 
urday and nothing happened. I ran into her 
at the punch bowl once and she said ‘‘Hello” 
as if | were someone she had met twenty 
years before. That made me decide on a 
change of plans. It was evident I hadn’t 
worked up her interest enough for it to matter 
that I ignored her. Such a condition would 
have to be remedied. 

The matter was taken care of very nicely 
on Monday morning. I was eating breakfast 
in the kitchen with Jack when there came the 
wallop of a tennis ball against the backboard. 
It was Linda out there practicing, of course, 
and I concealed my eagerness to join her by 
walking instead of running. 

She was wearing blue shorts as well as a 
blue jersey and she was just about the most 
beautiful thing ever created. Watching her got 
me all choked up inside. I spent a little time 
examining my racket so I wouldn’t stutter 
when I spoke. She unleashed a blazing drive 
when I turned, then went to pick up a loose 
ball without even a glance in my direction. | 
stationed myself where she couldn’t ignore me 
when she got back and said, using her own 
words, “Well, you're certainly out early.” 

Her face was pink and beaded with tiny 
droplets of moisture. She panted a little and 
said, “I’m playing against the Andrewses this 
afternoon if I can find a fourth, and if I’m 
going up against them I'd better practice.” 

Doc Andrews is an old man of thirty-eight 
and his wife is at least thirty-two, but in spite 
of that, they are fierce tennis players, espe- 
cially in mixed doubles, and have won the 
club championship ten summers running. 

“Who’s your partner?” I said. 

“I don’t know yet. I'll have to see who’s 


available.” 


It was beginning to come to me what had 
brought her out here. She, like everybody 
else, was itching to take a fall out of the 
Andrewses and she had the idea that, with me 
for a partner, it might be done. So there she 
was dropping hints and being nice as pie. It 
wasn’t Dave Gary she was interested in, it was 
Dave Gary’s tennis racket. I was playing 
second fiddle to a piece of wood again, this 
time with catgut added. 

She was, of course, waiting for me to an- 
nounce my availability and she played a few 
more shots to while away the time. Well, she 
could play shots all week before I'd oblige! I 
don’t mean I didn’t like the idea, but I'd drop 
dead before I’d let her know it. [ still had that 


SUMMER'S THE HEART'S 
HIGH SEASON 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


Summer’s the high, sweet 
season of the heart— 

Not autumn, with its slow fires 
inward turning 

From hills of leaves; not winter, 
breaking apart 

The blackened boughs with 
sharp, swift blades of snow, 

And blinded ice-winds 
wondering which way to go. 

April is not the heart’s, with 
tight buds yearning 

To be a flower, and streams 
about to start 


Their long-lost musie with the 
earliest thaw. 

Summer’s the heart’s high 
season, when the sun 

Burns like a marigold and 
meadows light 

With tides of daisies foaming 
hot and white, 

And fireflies kindle lanterns one 
by one; 


When searlet roses breathe 
across the South, 


And love lifts up its 
moonlight-shadowed mouth. 


picture of her in a wedding gown in my mind 
and that wasn’t the way to make it come true. 

I became very coy, and said, “If you’d like 
a live backboard, I'll play a set.”’ So then she 
got coy and hit three more shots before she 
decided that was what she’d like to do. We 
ran through a fast seven games and when I’d 
won the last point I said, ““Want another?” 

She shook her head. “I’ve got to save some- 
thing for this afternoon. They’re pretty tough, 
you know.” 

We went to the bench and this was where 
we were supposed to get acquainted. There 
was nothing in the world I wanted to do more, 
but I knew that it was only because she hadn’t 
got it settled about this afternoon. If she had, 
she would have gone right home. Therefore, 
I mumbled something about having to leave. 
Needless to say, that bothered her. 

I had wished her luck and taken six steps 
before she called. I turned but didn’t go back. 

“You aren’t free this afternoon, are you?” 
she said. ““That is, you wouldn’t want to be 
my partner, would you?” It was probably the 
first time in her life she’d ever had to ask a boy 
for anything and it didn’t come easy. 

Maybe I was casual the way | rubbed my 
chin reflectively, but I was having trouble with 
my breathing. All I said was, “Yes, I guess I 
could.” 

| wasn’t fooling her too much. She gave a 
half-smile and said, “‘Don’t put yourself out,” 
and I shook my head and walked away quickly 
because my face was a little pink. 
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There was quite a crowd that afternooy) 
when the four of us took the court. Everybod}| 
wanted to see how Linda and the new prd} 
would do against the Andrewses. The docto}! 
used to play around the summer circuit in hil) 
younger days, and even if he has slowed dowy} 
some, he can still lather the ball and make jj} 
talk. His wife is a sweet player, too, but tha 
Linda! She was at her best, and when th 
match was over, we were on the long end 0 
a 6-4, 7-5 score. 


There was a lot of applause and the dot} 


and his wife came to the net to congratulat 
us. We all went to the bench together and h 
asked if I’d be his doubles partner in the clu 
tourney Labor Day weekend. It’s restricte¢ 
to residents, but you don’t have to have a 
amateur standing. So, of course, I said 1d b 
delighted. Then it was my cue to turn to Lind 
and ask if she’d be my partner in mixed. Afte 
all, we had just beaten the mixed champions 
and if anybody could do it in the tournament 
we were the ones. But I wouldn’t say anythin: 
and Linda turned away kind of quick and go 
busy putting her racket in the press. When thi 
Andrewses left me she went with them. 

Just the same, everybody expected me t 
ask her and it was a cinch that none of th 
other boys would dare try to beat me to it 
We were being paired together in people’ 
minds, on a tennis court at least, and eve 
Jack admitted that, in spite of my bum start, 
had made progress. But she was in love wit] 
my tennis racket and I didn’t kid myself tha 
she’d even know my name if I weren’t th 
hottest player to hit Glen Cove since the dog 
tor was in his prime. I wasn’t buying that deal 

That brings us up to the second dance ir 
August. I was a heel that night but, what’ 
worse, I was a heel on purpose. In a way, i 
might be a little her fault. If she’d acte¢ 
differently when I danced with her, I migh 
have relented. Yes, | danced with her. Mayb 
I just couldn’t stand it any longer. Anywa' 
she was wearing something filmy and black ang 
looking as she always did at those dance 
like something too wonderful to be flesh ang 
blood. 

She didn’t change partners the way she ha¢ 
the first time I cut in. This time she looke« 
kind of surprised and maybe a little bi 
pleased. She melted into my arms and neithe: 
of us said anything. 

I guess all the other boys figured this wa 
when I would ask her to be my partner, fo: 
they all hung back and didn’t cut in at all 
She was expecting the same thing, becausé 
there was this quality of waiting in the silencé 
between us. That feeling of being forced inte 
something, even if it was something Id like 
to do, grated on me and when she said 
‘‘What’s the reason for this unexpected break 
down of yours?” I felt contrary enough td 
say, “I just wondered if you’d improved sincé 
the beginning of the summer.” 


hanes cooled off pretty fast then. Sh 
started to say, ““Are you still blaming a 
clumsiness on me?” only she cut it off halfway 
through and bit her lip. I would have liked 
it better if she had come out with it. This way! 
it meant she was playing up to me until she 
had that mixed-doubles title tucked away. 

So,, when that was over, I killed half an hour 
talking with Jack, and then I cut in on Judy 
Thompson and asked her to be my partnet 
in the mixed doubles. She squealed so you 
could hear her out on the porch. “Oh, David! 
Do you mean it? What about—I mean, Id 
just love to!’ People were turning and look- 
ing, wondering what was going on. 

They found out soon enough. The number 
wasn’t over two minutes before the news wag 
all over the place. All the eyes were going back 
and forth between Linda and me, and from 
the expressions on the faces of the men, all 
they needed was someone to start the ball 
rolling and they’d be after tar and feathers. 
As for Linda, she looked stricken, and it was 
my cue to crawl back into the woodwork. 

Instead, I acted as though it was a perfectly 
logical selection I had made and went intd 
the bar just as though I were completely 
blameless for all the buzzing going around, 
But my insides were tied up in knots. 

Jack came swinging in from the kitchen, 
saying, “David, what on earth got into you? 
If ever you had a chance to get in solid, that 
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was it. If you had kicked her in the teeth, you 
couldn’t have made a finer mess of things.” 

I didn’t feel like talking. This was the way 
Thad planned it all along. I wasn’t sure it was 
the right way but, right or wrong, I was stuck 
with it. All | had to do was brave out the rest 
of the evening. It was Linda who couldn’t 
take the looks and remarks going around. 
Pete Markle took her home before midnight. 

From then on, with her boy friends at least, 
I was as popular as a shoplifter in the mint. 
You'd think they'd be delighted to have me 
out of the way, but that wasn’t it at all. She 
was everybody’s girl and anything she wanted 
she could have. I acted oblivious, as though 
it had not occurred to me that Linda would 
make a tennis partner. I was friendly to her 
when I saw her, and people got over it some- 
what after a while. They were coming to be- 
lieve I wasn’t being deliberately spiteful and 
mean. I was just naive. 

So that’s the way things were when Labor 
Day came up. That’s the big weekend at Glen 
Cove. There are swimming and sailing races 
and golf matches, but most of the interest 
centers on the tennis tournament. 


1 DROPPED only one set in winning my way 
through to the singles finals, and Doctor 
Andrews and | murdered the opposition in 
doubles. In the mixed, I wasn’t throwing in 
the towel either. Judy was one of the best 
players around and she and I met the An- 
drewses Sunday afternoon. It was quite a 
match. I went all out to win just to justify my 
selection of Judy for a partner. It wasn’t in 
the cards, however. Judy was good, but in 
doubles she wasn’t a match for Mrs. Andrews. 

So it came down to the final match, with Mrs. 
Andrews serving against Linda and Morgan 
Campbell, and the whole gallery holding its 
breath. It’s not that the Andrewses weren't 
yopular. They were, but the crowd was for 
the underdog. They didn’t care about Camp- 
bell, but they wanted to see Linda win, espe- 
cially after what I had done to her. I wanted 
to see it, too, but I didn’t hold out much hope 
when I saw Campbell out there. He had as fine 
a case of the jitters as I'd ever encountered. 

Mrs. Andrews won a love game but the 
next, with Linda serving, was spirited, and it 
ran to deuce. Linda finally clinched it with a 
sizzling drive that nicked the tape. From then 
on, Linda was something to see. She was all 
over the court, hitting like a man, engaging 
in sparkling rallies. It was a one-woman show 
and the greatest exhibition of heart I had ever 
seen. It had its effect on Campbell too. His 
game picked up and it turned into the fiercest 
duel the mixed championships had ever seen. 
But, well as Morgan played, he was no match 
for the doctor and that was the deciding 
factor. He lost his serve im the eleventh game 
of the second set and the Andrewses took the 
next one and the match. 

That was it and the four of them went to 
the net, Linda covered with dust from head 
to foot. She was smiling and sincere in her 
congratulations, but her eyes were glistening 


and you could tell that she would have given — 


a summer’s vacation to win that match. With 
a stronger man behind her, she could have 
done it. She knew it and the crowd knew it 
and, worst of all, Campbell knew it. After all 
the congratulations were over, | saw him 
apologize to her and there were tears in his 
eyes. She put her hand on his arm and smiled 
and said it wasn’t his fault and that, after all, 
it was only a game. I’ve felt pretty low in my 
life but never lower than | did as I followed 
the crowd out. A lot of people were looking at 
me as much as to say, “And there’s the guy 
who could have won it for her and wouldn't.” 
I didn’t blame them one bit. 

I wouldn’t have gone to the dance that 
night except that that was when all the cups 
were handed out and I had to be there. At 
that, I waited until they called my name before 
I went in. They had a table set up with all the 
cups and medals on it and the guests were 
seated along the walls and on the floor. By 
the time I appeared, everything had been 
cleaned up except the tennis trophies, and 
Linda had just got hers for women’s singles. 
So Jack called my name and | had to walk 
the length of the room while he said, “And 
here’s a pro who plays like a pro,” and there 
was a lot of polite applause. When I turned 


around with the cup, Linda was one of those 
doing the clapping. I didn’t look any higher 
than her hands, though. I didn’t think I could 
ever look her in the eye again. 

I took the cup back and stacked it on the 
bar top while Linda and Mrs. Andrews were 
being awarded the doubles trophies, and then 
I had to go up with the doctor for my second 
one. We shook hands with Jack and I made 
my way into the bar again. I set the smaller 
cup alongside the bigger one. There was clap- 
ping for the mixed-doubles winners, and that 
was one thing I couldn’t watch. 

The table was moved away and the music 
started again. Then Jack was beside me, say- 


ing, “For a guy who’s just won two cups, you 
look about as happy as a turkey at Thanks- 
giving.” 

“I’m thinking about the one I lost.” 

“Don't let it get you down, David. You 
can win it next year.” 

“I won't be here next year.” 

“Linda will. What about that big campaign 
of yours? You know, her in a wedding gown 
and all that.” 

“Out the window, Jack. I outsmarted my- 
self. Everybody else was nice to her and got 
nowhere. I decided I'd be mean. It was a good 
idea, but I got too mean. I could have been a 
hero to her today but all I was was a heel.” 
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“That will be forgotten. Come on back and 
make a fresh start.” 

“T won't have forgotten. I couldn’t face this 
crowd again. Most of all, I couldn’t face 
Linda.” 

Jack shrugged, then looked beyond me and 
said, “It looks as though you’re going to have 
to.” Then he went away. 

I swung around slowly. She had got rid of 
her entourage and had nothing with her but 
her two cups which she set on the bar, match- 
ing mine. “They go well together,” she said. 

I said, “Yeah,” and everything inside of me 
was going crazy just the way it always did 
when she was near. 








OOK WHAT I HAVE FOR YOU 
. . one FREE booklet for your child 
and another FREE booklet for you! The 
first is called ‘‘ The Little Engine That Could” 
. an enchanting story beautifully illus- 
: trated in full color which teaches an in- 
valuable lesson in character building. And the second, called 
“9 Little Time” to Plan Your Child’s Future, was designed by 
MY BOOK HOUSE with a modern 
parent like Y-O-U in mind . . . for it ex- 
plains how your baby’s habits are formed 
and how, through Planned Training, you 
can help your child grow into a happy, 
secure and successful adult. I’ve found 
MY BOOK HOUSE PLAN of inesti- 
mable help in bringing up my own chil- 
dren . . . and am sure you will. So join 
me in saluting MY BOOK HOUSE 
PLAN for offering these books FREE and .. .« 
CHECK OFFER #1 in box... for your copies. Enclose your name and 
address . . . plus the names and ages of your children. And do it right 
away ... because your child's future depends on your guidance today. 





RING OUT YOUR HIDDEN BEAUTY with the 

magic touch of make-up. You can with Q-TIPS Beauty 
Swabs for these dainty double-tipped applicators are 
designed to give you just the artful finesse you need to change 
yourself into a dream-girl! ‘They're really the 
greatest gift to glamour yet . . . are longer and 
slimmer than baby’s Q-TIPS . . . and so easy 
and handy to use, you'll depend on them 
for top to toe loveliness . . . from hair touch- 
ups to pedicures. Q-TIPS Beauty Swabs 
come in a beautiful new dressing-table box, 
too, with an exciting surprise inside . . . 
lessons in loveliness by Ern Westmore, the 
master of make-up. For instance, you'll learn such beauty @isi7as: 





Rouging the right way .. . Adding allure to your eyes... Lending enchant- 
ment to your lips . . . Hiding skin flaws... Improving your powdering, etc. 
So don’t hide your true beauty . . . don’t rely on faltering finger 


tips. If you use cosmetics (and I hope you do!) use Q-TIPS 
Beauty Swabs and look as pretty as you are. Only 89c a box 


_ at all Cosmetic Counters. 


REN’T YOU EMBARRASSED . 
MM to use one of your pretty table lighters and it doesn’t light? 
Well, it needn’t happen . . . for the RONSON people have 
made it so easy and pleasant to keep all your lighters well 
fueled all the time! That’s be- ITS OPEN! cH! | +—~ 
cause they’ve built into their Sd if cf? iH 
famous RONSONOL Lighter , clo 
Fuel can the most revolutionary 
thing in spout design I’ve ever . 45 
seen . . . a brand-new patented 3 
“Switch-Spout”! You just flip 
and pour . flip! it’s 
closed! There’s nothing to 
pierce or cut . . . no messy top to screw off and on or lose. 






What’s more. RONSONOL Fuel is pleasingly scented, lights in- 


stantly, burns cleanly and lasts longer . . . yet still costs only 25c! 
So buy a couple of cans at a time and delight all smokers with 
lighters that always light! And remember RONSON extra length 


Flints . . . they’re also essential to a “well-behaved”’ lighter. 


°M SENTIMENTAL ABOUT WED- 
DINGS, anniversaries and graduations 
- so naturally when I can’t be there I 





like to make my congratulations very, very 
special and very personal, too. That’s why 
I always Say it with FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 
_. . because a bright, beautiful bouquet of * 
flowers not only expresses my _ tenderest 
thoughts far better than any words of mine, 
but I know how much it means to everyone 





when a guest starts 


AN ADVERTISING PAGE 





on their important days. It’s so convenient to send FLOWERS- 
BY-WIRE speeding on their way . . . simply drop by or phone 
your F.T.D. Florist... tell him how much you want to spend 
and give him your message. He does the rest! Even your last 
minute remembrances will arrive where you want them... when 
you want them there! ... and that’s a guarantee! Look for SPEEDY 
and the famous MERCURY EMBLEM they identify 
member-shops of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association who 


guarantee delivery of FLOWERS-BY-WIRE! 
1 FALLEN IN LOVE with the new OPAQUE NYLON 


and so will you. . . for this exciting new kind of Du Pont 
nylon yarn makes fabrics that can be light as 
dream stuff . . . but with the opacity of milk glass! 
And it’s all the more wearable and lovely for its 
more shielding beauty . . . its new, powdery 
dullness. That's why OPAQUE NYLON is this 
summer’s darling in lingerie—and blouses too. . . 
because with less “‘show-through’’, it’s a more 
exquisite accessory under sheer summer fashions. 
And all this with the same easy care and long wear 
you’ve come to love in nylon. If you'd like to have 
a sample SWATCH of fabric made of Du Pont’s 
OPAQUE NYLON ... see its milk glass beauty Nai 
. . . feel its texture and luxurious finish—check OFFER #2 in 
the box below. And in the meantime, treat yourself to slips, 
half slips, night wear and blouses made of Du Ponts OPAQUE 
NYLON .. . available in delicious, summery colors. 


O YOU LOOK AS YOUNG AS YOU’D LIKE TO 
LOOK . .. or do sleepless nights leave your skin “drawn” 
with tiny tell-tale wrinkles around your eyes and mouth? Lack 
of sleep can really add years to your appearance, you know .. . 
as well as make you feel cross and cranky. 
And the reason you’re not getting your 
proper sleep might be because of the caffein 
in the coffee or tea you drink. While many 
people can drink coffee or tea without actual 
harm, caffein is a drug, a nerve stimulant that 
keeps others awake, causes fatigue the next 
day. And you know how fatigue can show 
in your face! So if I were you, Pd drink 
INSTANT POSTUM just in case . . . because POSTUM con- 
tains no caffein and can’t possibly give you “Coffee Nerves.” 
You'll also save money . . . for INSTANT POSTUM now costs 
less than a third as much as regular coffee, cap for cup! Switch to 
POSTUM ‘today. You'll love its hearty, grain-rich flavor, and 
the way it helps you look and feel and sleep better! 








UCKY YOU .... for now you can make frozen suckers at 
home and save money! That's what I do... because home- 
made suckers cost only about 1c each made with “JUNKET” 
BRAND SHERBET MIX. Just compare 
this with the price you pay for suckers every 
day. “JUNKET” SHERBET MIX makes 
the most delicious, thrifty frozen suckers you 
ever tasted, in a choice of your four favorite 
fruit flavors . Orange, Lemon, Raspberry 
and new Lime! And they’re so easy, even 
your children can make their own... you 
simply dissolve a package of “TJUNKET” 
SHERBET MIX in a pint of water. . . 
then pour into a frozen sucker mold and 
freeze. But, of course, you need a mold... . 
GENEROUS OFFER... o chance to get a flexible plastic mold with 


8 reusable wooden sticks that makes 4 suckers at a time This special 
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so accept this: 


brand new mold is not sold in stores . but I've arranged to send you 

one for only 25¢ and a "JUNKET" SHERBET MIX box top! The offer is 
limited . . . so write for your frozen sucker mold today! OFFER #3 in box. 

Cece ee oe SSSSSSSSHHSTEH SESE OHHSESEHEFFOEE® 

Write Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. for: e 

OFFER ©1... FREE copies of "The Little Engine That Could” e 

and "So Little Time”. e 

OFFER /2... FREE sample swatch of Du Pont’s Opaque Nylon. @ 

OFFER 3... “JUNKET" Frozen Sucker mold... please enclose @ 

25¢ and “JUNKET" SHERBET MIX box top. e 

eccecceceeeeeceescseeeesseseseoereeseeeeee 
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Lucky Baby - 
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BABY PowDER 


Softest, smoothest, silkiest powder in 
the world. A few sprinkles at each 
diaper change will chase away prick- 
les and chafes...keep your baby 
comfy, happy. Sixty years of use 
have proved its quality and purity. 
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She came up close and put her hand on my 
sleeve, which made it much worse. She said, 
“David, will you dance me out to the porch 
for a minute?” She added quickly, ‘‘I promise 
I'll keep. my feet where they belong.” 

I didn’t know what was on her mind, but if 
she had had an assassin out there, I wouldn’t 
have blamed her. Anyway, we started dancing 
through the crowd over toward the door and 
you could hear the way the buzzing started 
up and feel the heads turn. It didn’t bother 
her at all, but I was glad they kept the floor 
so dark that people couldn’t see the way I was 
blushing. 

There was another couple on the porch in 
the moonlight and Linda led me to a corner 
that was secluded. It came to me then what 
she was going to do. This was where she told 
me off and gave me her unvarnished opinion 
of a man who behaves as I had. I had it com- 
ing and I leaned on the railing and looked at 
the moon and waited. 

Instead, she said, ““Why do you hate me?” 

This wasn’t going at all according to Hoyle. 
I couldn’t even think up a witty reply. All that 
came out was, “I don’t hate you, Linda.” 

“You don’t have to spare my feelings, 
David. You’ve made it pretty evident all 
summer. Don’t you think I’ve noticed the way 
you’ve gone out of your way to avoid me? 
Don’t you think I’m aware that you cut in 
on every girl at every dance except me? I can’t 
believe it was only because I got my feet in 
your way once. Then there was the tennis. 
You played with me against the Andrewses 
only because I asked you, and you were try- 
ing to avoid it then. I know you’d rather play 
with Judy and I don’t blame you. She’s a 
wonderful girl, on the court and off, but it 
wasn’t a question of Judy that day. You just 
didn’t want to play with me.” 


“I did want to,” I told her. “I enjoyed it 
very much.” 

“But not enough to want to play with me 
again.” 

I peeled a little paint off the railing and 
said, “I’m sorry about that. I should have 
asked you. We might have won if I had.” 

“That’s not why I would want to be asked, 
David, so you could win.’’ She stepped a 
little closer and said, ‘‘I don’t like being hated, 
David. Especially when I don’t know why. 
What have I done? I don’t know much about 
boys. There have been’enough of them around 
and I should, I suppose, but I grew up with 
them and I don’t look upon them as boys. As 
a result, I’ve never developed any technique 
for attracting boys. Probably I’m doing the 
wrong thing right now in talking like this. 
Probably I should let you go away tomorrow 
without ever saying a word, but if I did, you’d 
go away hating me. I don’t think I could 
stand that.” 

I turned around to say something then, 
only I was too choked up and nothing would 
come out. We just stared at each other and it 
was there, in her eyes, everything I had been 
thinking about all summer, and I guess my 
eyes said it, too, because, all of a sudden, we 
were in each other’s arms, kissing and strain- 
ing to get closer. Then she started to cry but 
hugged me tight when I tried to go for a 
handkerchief and denied she was doing any 
such thing and said, “It’s only that I’ve been 
dreaming about this all summer.” I said, “So 
have I,” and we stayed like that for a long 
time. 

Finally she drew away a little. Her eyes were 
glistening and she was smiling. She reached 
up to smooth my cheek and my hair and said, 
“Did anybody ever tell you you look an awful 
lot like Tyrone Power?” 
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After a few minutes, he gave us a last 
look—was it contempt? Then the shadows 
merged with him. Such an odd silent little 
neighbor, I thought, living his mysterious life 
in the night. 

It’s comfortable to know how much wild- 
life there is around. All winter Jill lugged corn 
and bread for the ruffed grouse that live in the 
swamp right at the very edge of the kennel. 
One season we had to supply a barrel bedded 
down with sweet hay for three hen pheasants 
who made it plain they were expecting the 
best. A red fox running along the thickets is a 
beautiful thing to see. And a pair of young 
rabbits on a dewy morning lawn playing leap- 
ing games is enchanting. They spring so lightly, 
delicately in the air, their long ears get at odd 
angles, one down, one up. They look like 
creatures from an old fairy tale. But perhaps 
the most exciting moment is when we see the 
blue heron fishing at the edge of the pond. 
The grace with which the slender neck turns, 
the lifted line of the body, and the arrowy 
strike for the minnow—it is like a poem. 

The day of the dog club’s strawberry festival 
just has to be clear and hot. It is always held 
at Erma Funk’s on the wide porch and on the 
green clipped terrace. The men help do the 
hamburgers on portable grills, the salad bowls 
are filled with freshly picked greens, and vari- 
ous dogs who have come for the party wander 
amiably around with their masters. Comes the 
strawberry shortcake, melting sweet, darkly 
red with plump berries, snowy with whipped 
cream. By now the sun has dipped behind the 
hills and a golden light is over everything. 
Erma brings gallons of hot coffee from the 
kitchen of the rambling colonial farmhouse, 
and talk is of dogs and dogs and dogs. 

Burton had come on from Ohio to visit this 
year, so he went with us. He was sitting on the 
porch steps with his shortcake, admiring the 
rose garden, when tall elegant Dr. T. bore 
down and fixed him with an earnest eye and 
said, ““You are from Ohio, I hear. Are you a 
beagle man?”’ 

“Well, no—just a musician,” said Burton, 
flushing. 

“Fine beagles out in Ohio,” said Dr. T. 

There is a fine sense of camaraderie among 
dog folk. Around the ring, two people will en- 


gage in the deepest, most intimate conversa- 
tion, including telling all their current trou- 
bles, and later if you ask one who the other 
was, you get a vague answer: “Haven't any 
idea who. Raises Kerry blues, though.” 

During breaks in judging, when everybody 
spreads picnics on the grass, anyone wander- 
ing by can help eat the chicken or ham sand- 
wiches, have a cup of coffee or consume a few 
wedges of chocolate cake. Help yourself is the 
general idea. 

And when someone loses out in the ring, 
the quick sympathy helps. It was not the dog’s 
fault. It wasn’t the handler’s fault either. It 
was just a mysterious accident, not to be 
taken seriously at all. 

When Rise and Shine, the golden-buff 
cocker, went Best in Show at Madison Square 
this year, there wasn’t a dry eye at Still- 
meadow. He isa relative of Jonquil and Teddy, 
for one thing. For another, we had watched 
Ted Young handle cockers when he was just 
a boy—he is now all of twenty-six! I was 
amused when the newsmen said, “He never 
broke his gait once, did he?” ““No, he never 
did,” said Ted, his arm around Rise and 
Shine. 

With the great dogs of all breeds in the big- 
gest show, the greatest dog must have some- 
thing extra. Some critics thought if another 
dog had nor broken gait I imagined the 
hours and hours Ted had got up to do his 
chores at dawn so he could spend more time 
running along with Rise and Shine, the extra 
grooming day after day, the endless posing as 
they worked together. So when the test came, 
the gallant little cocker held his noble muzzle 
high and simply flowed around that immense 
arena. Ted runs pretty well too! It certainly 
takes a team to win. 

Even with all the gardening and cleaning 
and cooking that go with June, there is al- 
ways time to sit outside and watch night flow 
softly down the hills and the stars brighten and 
the white moon lift her silver sail on the deep, 
deep sky. Little Sister and Jonquil give over 
mole digging and sit, too, dreamy and 
pleasant. Holly, as befits the youngest, has 
gone off to bed with her rubber bone. 

The magic of June is a very special magic! 

END 
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Lucky, Lucky Baby- 


hig Mommy uses 
JOHNSONS 


Bapy LOTION too! 


Scientifically formulated to prevent 
irritating rashes. New extra protec- 
tion for delicate skin. Rich in sooth- 
ing lanolin. Smooth it all over body 
after every bath. Give your baby the 
benefit of this new extra care. 
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Visual disorders may be easily corrected in the young child, 
but parents sometimes unknowingly ignore the first symptoms. 


wit 


he child who doesn't see well 


Ox: of the heartbreaking experiences 
I have had many times during the years 
Thave worked with children has been to 
discover in one of my young patients a 
serious visual difficulty which might eas- 
ily have been prevented, or greatly di- 
minished, if the child had been brought 
to me sooner. 

Some parents simply don’t notice the 
telltale signs which are a warning that a 
child’s eyes need attention. Others per- 
suade themselves that nothing serious is 
the matter. ““Why, yes, I’ve noticed that 
Johnny was rubbing his eyes,” I have 
heard mothers say, time after time, ““but 
I thought it was just because he was 
tired.” 

Still others have the notion that chil- 

_dren outgrow eye trouble. A few— 
and these are the hardest of all for me to 
understand—have been told the child’s 
eyes need care, yet they purposely stay 
away from the doctor for fear the child 
will have to wear glasses. Often, where 
little girls are concerned, I have had to 
argue mothers into getting badly 
needed glasses, because they thought 
the glasses would spoil the child’s ap- 
pearance. 

The truth of the matter is that most 
children think nothing of wearing 
glasses unless the parents make a 
tragedy out of it, and that the youngster 
whose vision remains unaided is handi- 
capped at school and at play. In time, 
these children may suffer lasting visual 
damage. In severe cases, their whole 
health and emotional development may 
be affected. 

The surest way to make certain that 
no visual disorder is escaping attention 
is to see that the child, even when ap- 
parently well, is examined by a doctor 
every six months. A thorough physical 
examination iricludes the eyes, and tests 
that tell the doctor whether the child 
sees as well as he should. 

Between times, the child’s eyes should 
be examined if any of the following 
signs become noticeable and are being 
repeated: 


1. Continuous blinking when read- 
ing, writing or drawing. 


By DR. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President, Chicago Board of Health 


2. Rubbing the eyes frequently or 
brushing at them as if to remove a blur. 

3. Holding books, toys or other ob- 
jects close to the face when looking at 
them. 

4. Frowning or scowling when per- 
forming tasks that involve seeing. 

5. Difficulty in making out remote 
objects. 

6. Tilting or thrusting the head in un- 
natural positions when reading, writing 
or drawing. 

7. Shutting one eye or covering it 
with the hand when reading or writing. 

8. Red-rimmed or bloodshot eyes, 
excessive tears, swollen eyelids or crusts 
in eyelashes. 

9. Complaints of recurring headache, 
nausea or dizziness not otherwise ac- 
counted for. 

10. Behavior that denotes tension, 
such as temper tantrums, irritability 
and a tendency to cry easily. 


The most frequent causes for symp- 
toms like the foregoing are nearsighted- 
ness (myopia) and farsightedness (hy- 
peropia). The nearsighted child holds 
objects close to the eyes to see them, for 
his distant vision is blurred. The far- 
sighted child can see things at a distance 
clearly, but those near at hand are 
blurred. Usually these conditions exist 
because the eyeball is misshapen, so 
that images do not come to focus on the 
retina in the right way. Hence, the 
retina transmits a misshapen image to 
the brain. 

It is true that sometimes nearsighted- 
ness and farsightedness correct them- 
selves with growth and normal develop- 
ment. This accounts for the belief that 
children will ‘“‘outgrow”’ eye defects in 
time if they are ignored. In by far the 
larger number of cases, however, the 
eyeball, whether it is elongated, causing 
nearsightedness, or foreshortened, caus- 
ing farsightedness, will not change its 
shape with growth. The child will con- 
tinue to have trouble seeing clearly un- 
less the vision is corrected with the 
proper glasses. 

Another eye defect that affects vision 
is astigmatism. Here the curvature of 
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...and shall 


| get some 
aspirin? 








Yes, but be 
sure you get 


BAYER 
Aspirin 







She insists on 
BAYER Aspirin 


because she wants 
the BEST 


—even though it 
costs a few 


pennies more! 


To get the fast relief you want when you are suffering from 
a headache—or the pains of neuritis or neuralgia—take the 
pain reliever preferred by millions—Bayer Aspirin. 

As you can see by dropping a Bayer Aspirin tablet 
in a glass of water, it starts to disintegrate almost 
instantly—so fast you need a stopwatch to time its 
speed! It does the same in your stomach. And that’s 
one reason why it relieves your pain quickly—makes 
you feel better fast. 





When you buy aspirin, don’t look for a bargain. Remember 
that the best always costs more. So be sure you are getting 
the best—buy Bayer Aspirin. 


Get the BEST— get 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Nothing Satisfies 
a Man's taste like 


GREEN SPOT ORANGE! 


Bet I could drink a million Gallons 





















Who wouldn't cherish a tall, delicious glass of Green Spot Orange Drink — 
it’s a family favorite! Made from choice, juicy oranges, Green Spot is con- 
centrated and vacuum-packed right in the heart of the world’s finest orange 
groves. Then it’s shipped refrigerated to over 3500 of the nation’s dairies. 





Dairies bottle and distribute Green Spot with the same care as milk. All 
that wonderful, fresh-from-the-grove flavor is retained. Green Spot is not 
carbonated, contains no preservatives. Costs less than five cents a drink. 


You can get Green Spot two 
convenient ways — home delivered 
by your dairy, or at your grocer’s 
in the refrigerator section. Green 
Spot arrives fresh daily in glass or 
paper quart bottles. Serve this 
delightful, thirst-quenching orange 
treat to the entire family. 
It’s good anytime 

with meals, between meals, 
or at bed time. Be sure 

it’s Green Spot. 







You ought to start 
drinking GREEN SPOT 
today — it's Keen! 





NOT CARBONATED 
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the lens at the front of the eye is imperfect. The 
rays of light entering the eye do not focus 
sharply on the retina, but are diffused over a 
larger area, causing the vision to blur. The 
astigmatic child must strain, squint or distort 
his position in order to see clearly. Over long 
periods these children become tense and irri- 
table from the effort to see. In addition to the 
visual handicap, they may often suffer from 
emotional disturbances. These various diffi- 
culties may disappear quite magically when the 
child is fitted with eyeglasses which compen- 
sate for the defect, and bring images into focus 
at the proper point. 

The foregoing are not readily apparent as 
a rule except to persons who are alert for 
signs of eyestrain. That is why it is so desirable 
for parents to know these signs, the more so 
since farsightedness, nearsightedness and astig- 
matism may be corrected rather easily in the 
young child. - 

A condition which is much more obvious— 
and also, alas, much more difficult to deal 
with—is cross-eye, or strabismus. As I am 
sure many readers know, this is abnormal 
turning inward or outward of one or both 
eyes. 

Some babies are born with cross-eye. In 
others, the condition is caused by an imbal- 
ance of the muscles controlling eye move- 
ments. It may not show up until the child is 
three or four years old and starts using the 
eyes for close-seeing tasks. Even when the 
child’s eyes seem normal under most condi- 
tions, but cross or waver occasionally when 
he is tired or ill, the eyes should be investi- 
gated immediately by the family doctor or by 
an eye specialist. If the condition is not cor- 
rected, the child will tend to use the dominant 
eye and the turned or weaker eye will be 
neglected. Eventually loss of vision in this eye 
will result. 
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Treatment of cross-eye is usually prolonged) 
but with modern methods most of these chill! 
dren can be given normal or at least satisfac} | 
tory vision. The crossed eye can be straight|} 
ened or strengthened, if treatment is started) 
early, so that the child will not become selfi} 
conscious about his appearance. In mos\/ 
cases, treatment begins with occlusion, o|} 
covering the stronger eye with a patch, forcing 
use of the weaker eye, whose muscles. are thu 
given a chance to develop normally. Often oe 
clusion is combined with the fitting of e el 
glasses, and, in some cases, an operation o! 
one or both eyes may be needed to achieve 
satisfactory muscular co-ordination. 

The child with any of these eye difficultie 
needs careful supervision at home to mak( 
sure that visual tasks are performed easily an¢ 
comfortably. Especially after the ‘‘chomewor 
years”’ have started, the desk and chair an | 
reading lamp used for studying should bf 
selected with expert advice, so that work cay 
be done without strain. 

Long hours of viewing television are hard 
on the child with poor vision. Parents o 
these children should get the doctor’s ad 
vice on permissible limits for viewing, an¢ 
see that sensible rules are enforced. Poort 
printed “comics” and other reading matte} 
may also cause undue strain and require e 
tra supervision. 

With the right attention and treatment 
many children who start with poor vision ca 
get “‘better and better’’ eyes, as they go aloal 
I have even known children who could dis) 
pense with glasses in adulthood—when sf 
many people begin wearing them—becalial 
their visual defects had been corrected by 
proper glasses at the proper time. Nearly al 

! 


can be helped to see well, with or withou 
glasses, if you pay early heed to the warning) 
of eyestrain, and do something about it. 
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Candy shook her head. “‘It’s just something 
she said.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” Bill told her 
firmly. ““What was she uttering prophecies 
about this time?” 

““Queenstown.” 

Bill snorted. ‘“‘Now, what does Cousin Rita 
know e 

“A lot,” said Candy tersely. ““She spent last 
winter here. She says the people seem to be 
perfectly charming, but they’re—well—not 
very reliable.” 

“Pinch the silver, I suppose? Steal the wash- 
ing?” 

Candy hesitated and then plunged on. 
“Cousin Rita says they’re very friendly just at 
first, but they're awfully quick to criticize— 
especially strangers. And once they don’t like 
you ——” 

Bill laughed. ‘‘Nonsense! I’m quick to 
criticize Cousin Rita, myself. Of course they'll 
like you. In a week or so ——” 

Candy stared out at the backdrop of 
Italian-blue sky framed in the window. A week 
or so. Christmas. If I'm gloomy, David will 
keep looking at me with that pinched, worried 
expression, and Sarah will be naughty. And 
Bill... Bill will be working hard at a new job, 
a big job —— 

She took a deep, steadying breath and said 
lightly : 

“Indigo Gate. It’s a funny sort of name, 
isn’t it?” 

Bill drew her closer to the window. He spoke 
with all the authority of an Early Settler: 

“You see, this little alley used to be the 
stables and quarters for those big houses on 
Princes Street. The Paraday family owned 
them all—and half the city as well. Planters, 
they were—rice and indigo. Now they have 
only Indigo Gate. Nicholas Paraday, our land- 
lord, remodeled these houses. He lives in the 
blue one, and his brother, Augustus, lives in 
the violet one.” 

“And the little yellow one?’’ Candy wanted 
to know. 

“A Miss Random. Sort of dim—the ecto- 
plasm type. I think she lives on a diet of dead 
leaves. .. . And just to save your asking, the 
gray house across the street belongs to a couple 





named Tuckwell,” Bill told her. ““Nephew o 
niece or something of the Paradays. ... What’ 
the matter?” 

“Nothing—not a _ thing!”’ Candy said 
brightly. It couldn’t possibly be the same per! 
son; there must be other Tuckwells in Queens} 
town. 

“You leaped like a salmon going up) 
stream,” Bill said accusingly. | 

“Well . . . it was just that Cousin Rité 
said ——” 

He put his hand over her mouth. “Listen: 
let us be done with Cousin Rita. Forget her 
will you?” 

He went out into the hall. Candy starec 
across the street, hearing again Cousin Rita’ 
high-pitched voice. . . . ““Now Clover Tuck 
well, for example—oh, a very pretty young 
woman, I do admit that! But such a cat, Can 
dace! I invited her and her husband to tea wit 
me, to Sunday lunch—oh, I really made a tre 
mendous effort to be kind to them. (Related te 
the Paradays, you know.) And what did tha 
young woman do in return? My dear Can 
dace, she cut me dead—not once but threé 
times! She used me and then—simply 
dropped me. So cordial, so charming, sd 
friendly just at frst and then Well, you're 
sure to meet her, and when you do, just re 
member, dear: look out for her. She is not te 
be trusted.” 

“Lavinia!” Bill called. “Is David ready for 
school?” 

Candy turned 
window. 

Lavinia materialized behind a large white 
apron: a dark, shining face, chocolate-bar legs 
and long, pink palms. 

“Yessuh, Mist’ Stewart,’ she said. ‘He 
waiting in ’e back yahd.” | 

From the window, Candy watched David’s 
stubby legs trotting off doggedly beside hi 
father’s long ones, straight into the first da 
of a new school. He had throttled her neck 1 
a ghastly and unaccustomed grip this morn 
ing, swallowed his breakfast at a gulp, and sa 
vigidly on the kitchen porch until called for 
Candy’s eyes ‘suddenly burned and her throa 
ached; she turned away from the window. Sh 
knew just how David felt. 
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But now there was Lavinia to cope with, 
meals to plan, all the household wheels to 
start rolling. At noon, she told Lavinia she 
was going out to market. 

“TIL be back for lunch with David. You'll 
look out for Sarah, won’t you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Lavinia’s voice was velvet, 
her eyes shiny with nerves and respect. 

On the street, Candy walked briskly in the 
direction of what she hoped was the most 
economical market. . . . But was it? And what 
was the best place to get your hair done? How 
did you order firewood? What was the name of 
a good pediatrician? Not to know the answers 
to questions like these was strange enough; 
but not to know whom to ask was stranger 
sull. 

Someday, she told herself, with desperate 
cheerfulness, this corner will be so familiar to 
me I won't even look at it. Someday I'll know 
who lives in all these houses. Someday Ill lend 
somebody a book and the telephone will ring 
and it will be somebody saying, ‘Candy ?” 

This, she thought, walking faster, lifting her 
head a little higher, is the way a cat feels in a 
place it doesn’t know. Fidgety. 

But the market was astonishing. Everyone 
seemed delighted to see her. The butcher 
offered his courtly help, in the softest of drawls. 
An unknown woman, pushing a market 
basket on wheels, nodded brightly, throwing a 
busy glance into Candy’s basket. An elderly 
gentleman, ambling 
among the cheeses, a 
beamed upon her pa- 
ternally. 

In spite of herself, 
her heart began to rise 
again. 

As she pushed her 
wire basket up to the 
cash register, a slender 
girl ina yellow-flecked 


The best things are nearest; breath 
in your nostrils, light in your eyes, 
flowers at your feet, duties at your 
hand, the path of God just before 
you. Then do not grasp at the stars 
but do life’s plain, common work as it 
comes, certain that daily duties and 


“Lavinia? Why, she seems very nice. But 
how did you know ——” 

Clover grinned. ‘‘This is Queenstown. The 
bush telegraph works night and day. Anyway, 
Cousin Georgina sent her to you. You know— 
Mrs. Augustus Paraday? Your next-door 
neighbor.” 


le car came to a stop in front of a big, 
white-pillared house. Little groups of mothers 
sat on benches in the sun; over by the high 
brick wall, colored nurses waited placidly with 
staggering, fat children and babies in strollers. 
Hidden in a chinaberry tree, a cardinal called 
his three sweet notes; the breeze whispered 
through the stiff leaves of a palmetto; and 
Over everything settled the warm noon silence, 
as palpable as a drift of gold dust. 

Clover surveyed the scene and giggled. 
“Looks exactly like a mine disaster. Women 
waiting at the top of the shaft in dreadful 
silence to see who’s escaped.” 

Candy thought, /f J hadn't been warned . . . 
if Cousin Rita hadn't told me For just a 
moment the temptation to forget Cousin 
Rita’s Cassandralike utterances was terribly 
strong; it would be such fun to have a friend, 
even a new friend. Someone to discuss Christ- 
mas presents with, and food and—and 
things 

The front door opened and a tidal wave of 
children swamped the lawn. David came 
pounding toward 
them, his face covered 
with joy and yellow 
paint. He climbed in, 
beaming; he might 
havedriven home from 
anew schoolevery day 
of his life. Candy, in- 
troducing him to Mrs. 
Tuckwell, marveled 
again at the adjusta- 
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tweed suit picked up daily bread are the sweetest things bility of the male. 

a bulging paper bag of life. —_RopeRT Louis STEVENSON é" “Christmas 
of groceries from the a et tree,” said Mrs. Tuck- 
counter. As she turned L=s i well’s. voice. “How 
away, Candy saw an would you like to 


impertinent nose, short, wiry brown curls, 
square shoulders and slim straight legs. Then 
the man at the cash register said, ‘Twelve dol- 
lars and forty-eight cents, ma’am.” 

Candy dug into her purse. ‘Do you de- 
liver?” she asked hesitantly. ‘I’m afraid that 
ham is pretty heavy. I’m Mrs. William 
Stewart, Number Five Indigo Gate.” 

As she looked up she met the sparkling 
hazel eyes of the girl in the yellow tweed suit. 
The girl was standing at the end of the counter, 
shaking her head solemnly from side to side. 

“Don’t do it, Mrs. Stewart,” she called, in 
a soft, clear voice. ‘“‘Mr. Culpepper charges 
twenty cents for every deliyery. Isn’t it shock- 
ing? I don’t know what the country’s coming 
to. ’m Clover Tuckwell.”” 

Before Candy could speak, Mr. Culpepper 
said with deep reproach, “Now, Miz’ Tuck- 
well, we’re mighty sorry, but we gotta charge 

ou ——” 

The girl laughed. ‘“‘Maybe you do, Mr. Cul- 
sepper—but we don’t have to pay! The car’s 
-ound the corner, Mrs. Stewart. I was coming 
to call on you this afternoon.” 

Helplessly, Candy followed her. Escape 
would have cost only twenty cents—but it was 
too late. 


Oursiwr the market, a line of Christmas 
trees was ranged on the sidewalk. Candy 
paused, and Clover Tuckwell looked back. 

“Don’t buy one here, Mrs. Stewart! That 
darling old Mr. Culpepper is a direct descend- 
ant of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Here’s 
the car.” 

“Well, I—it’s awfully nice of you, Mrs. 
Tuckwell, but you see I’m not going home. I 
have to stop for my little boy 

“At the school? Well, let’s go and get him. 
It won’t take a minute.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t bother 
began. 

“Td love doing it.’”” Clover smiled at her, 
and opened the door of a little red roadster. 
Then she got behind the wheel, pulled out a 
pair of enormous, horn-rimmed spectacles, 
and peered at Candy through them with an 
expression of approval. As the car slid away 
from the curb, she asked, ‘“‘How’s Lavinia?” 





*” Candy 





drive out into the country, David, and cut 
down your own?” 

“Oh, boy!” said David. ““With a ax? Can I 
chop it? When?” 

“Oh, in a few days,” said Clover Tuckwell. 
She turned to Candy. “Is that all right? Out at 
Ranalow—Cousin Georgina Paraday’s old 
plantation. Of course they sold it to the lumber 
companies years ago, but they managed to 
keep a hundred acres. She lets us cut down our 
Christmas trees there every year. Would you 
like to?” 

“Oh, but I don’t think * Candy began. 

“Cousin Georgie would love it,” Clover cut 
in. “Tl ask her this afternoon. Cousin 
Georgie is a dear. People say she’s stingy, but 
she isn’t, really. She’s just sort of . . . posses- 
sive. I mean, she likes to be generous in her 
own way.” Clover grinned. “Toby and I have 
learned to manage her.” 

“Well ——” Candy hesitated. “It’s awfully 
nice of you, Mrs. Tuckwell ——” 

“Oh, do call me Clover!” 

“Thank you. My name,” Candy said stiffly, 
“is Candy.” 

“Well, on Friday, then—Candy!” Clover 
said, and smiled enchantingly. 





Lavinia departed, according to Queenstown 
custom, at four in the afternoon. As the clock 
struck five, the doorbell rang. There was no 
time for lipstick or hairbrush; Candy 
snatched off her apron, and picked up her 
pearls as she passed. 

Miss Isabella Random was tall, willowy and 
pale gray. Although she sat very straight on 
the Victorian love seat, she gave the impres- 
sion of swaying slightly, like a branch in a 
breeze. She and Candy smiled politely at each 
other. 

“So glad to welcome you 

“Sweet of you to call 


°° 





” 











a do hope you will like Queens- 
town ——” 

“Qh, I’m sure we shall ai 

“Two children?” Miss Random = mur- 


mured. “David is at the day school? Eight, 
isn’t he? You are a New Englander?” 

Candy thought, She’s about as vague as an 
adding machine. 
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“My husband is from New England,” she 
xplained. “I was born and brought up in New 
fork.’ 

““My Cousin Henrietta,” sighed Miss Ran- 
om, “married ——— Seventy-ninth Street. 
Vould that be near ——” 

“My family’s house,” said Candy, 
eventy-fourth Street.” 

“School?” 

“T went to Miss Hammond’s.”” And I was 
orn in 1921. And I have a married sister, an un- 
arried brother and two parents. And I am not 
ving to tell you Bill’s salary ! 

“Cousin Henrietta’s daughter, 
icidence. . . . Not college?” 


“is on 
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The doorbell rang. 

Candy excused herself. Confronting her on 
the doorstep was a solid, fair-haired woman 
in a coral-colored knitted suit that exactly 
matched her face. Her blue eyes were bright 
and—almost—benign. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Stewart? Iam Mrs. 
Paraday—Mrs. Augustus Paraday, your next- 
door neighbor. I hope this isn’t an inconven- 
ient moment ” The hall seemed very full. 
Mrs. Paraday greeted Miss Random with a 
brisk ‘‘There you are, Isabella!” and sat down 
plumply. ‘“Well, don’t you look settled, Mrs. 
Stewart! You New Englanders are so effi- 
cient.” 
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Miss Isabella rearranged a fold in her long 
gray garments. ‘“‘Not New England, Georgina, 
New York. Went to Miss Hammond’s, but 
not to college. Her little boy, David ——” 

“Oh, I know all that,”’ said Mrs. Paraday 
in a loud, comfortable voice. ‘Sarah will be 
about ready for play school, won’t she? How 
is Lavinia behaving?” 

Candy blinked. “Very well, 
We're awfully grateful to you 

Mrs. Paraday brushed this aside. ‘‘Are you 
League of Women Voters?” 

“Well, I never had the time in Mustard Hill 
to ——” 

“You'll join here, of course,” said Mrs. 
Paraday. “‘We’ll see to it. Garden Club?” 

“Oh, I love to garden,’ Candy began. ““But 
of course I don’t know anything about this 
climate.” 

“The Camellia Show,” said Mrs. Paraday, 
“is in February. You have a splendid Math- 
otiana Rubra and a very nice Hermes against 
the south wall. You ought to try some Pink 
Perfections.” 

““Georgina’s Pink Perfections, 
Miss Isabella. “Beautiful.” 

“Your husband,” said Mrs. Paraday, “was 
splendid about moving in. If there’s a thing in 
the world we can do “ 

“Well,” Candy hesitated. ““My hair 

“Loraine,” said Mrs. Paraday. “‘Ask for 
Miss Quinlan. Firewood? Mr. Boone. Snow 
Hill. Anything else you want to know? Well, 
just call me.” 

They left together. 


thank you. 


” 





” breathed 








“And what were they like?”’ Bill asked, con- 
centrating on cold ham and Lavinia’s leftover 
biscuits. 

“Oh, very nice,” Candy assured him 
brightly. “‘Very friendly.” 

Bill said nothing; but the words “‘I told you 
so”’ seemed to hang in the air above his head, 
unspoken but visible, like smoke writing on 
the sky. 

“Miss Random,” Candy added somewhat 
dryly, “brought along a pair of old family 
thumbscrews. Mrs. Paraday didn’t have to— 


vher espionage is better organized.” 


“Espionage?” 

“We have,” said Candy, “‘a son, a daughter 
and a good cook. The last sent not by Provi- 
dence, but by Mrs. Paraday.” 

Bill stared; then he laughed. “I might have 
guessed it. Gosh—that’s neighborly, isn’t it?” 

“Isn’t it?”? said Candy, without expression. 
“We also have two bushes with peculiar 
names.” 

“Ah,” said Bill. ‘““The well-known grape- 
vine.” 

“No,” 
mellia.” 

Bill inquired cautiously what they were 
talking about. 

“T,” said Candy, “am talking about curi- 
osity. Common or garden variety.” 

“Oh, don’t let that bother you!”’ Bill said 
easily. “‘In a place like this everybody knows 
everything about everybody else. I was born 
and brought up in a town the size of this one— 
I know.” 

“Well, J wasn’t,’ Candy asserted rather 
plaintively, ‘“‘and I fail to see why everyone 
should know everything about me. I prefer 
privacy and a decent reticence—at least just 
at first. After all, /’m not curious about them !”” 


said Candy. “The unknown ca- 


Bun eyed her, seemed about to speak, and 
apparently thought better of it. Candy carried 
the ham into the kitchen with a certain amount 
of dignity. Well, I’m not, she said to the sink. 

The next afternoon, Candy set out to repay 
her calls, wearing her best hat and carrying 
her visiting cards (hitherto used only for wed- 
ding presents and flowers to sick friends). 
Queenstown should have no opportunity to 
criticize the manners of Mrs. William Stewart. 

Mrs. Augustus Paraday was not at home. 
Candy left one of her own cards and two of 
Bill’s, feeling mature, knowledgeable and re- 
lieved. Then she crossed the street to the little 
yellow house. 

Miss Isabella Random answered the door 
herself. 

She gave Candy thin delicious benne wafers 
(‘Sesame seed,” said Miss Isabella. “‘A very 
old receipt. I make them myself.’’) and a little 
glass of thick, sweet scuppernong wine. With 
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her first sip, Candy had an idea. If Miss Isa- 
bella could institute a probe —— 

“Do tell me, Miss Random,” she asked de- 
murely. ‘“‘Have you always lived in Queens- 
town?” 

“Always!” Miss Random twittered. “And 
my father and his father and Ais ——” 

Within five minutes, Candy was bewitched, 
Her vagueness vanished, Miss Isabella spun a 
delicate web of memories. Tales of unforgotten 
balls and romantic elopements, reminiscences 
of flooded rice fields, old family ghosts and old 
family feuds: they seemed to fill the little draw- 
ing room with the glamour of a day that was 
gone long ago. 

““‘Dear me, how I do run on!” Miss Isabella 
cried at last. “Sweet of you to be so inter- 
ested—but then we are all so interested in 
you 

Belatedly, Candy awoke to danger. Caution, 
deliberation, a decent reticence. . . . She stood 
up abruptly. ““Thank you so much, Miss Ran- 
dom,” she said, as stiffly as a well-brought-up 
child. “I’ve had a lovely time. Good-by.” 

The sun was setting as she crossed Indigo 
Gate. Interest? Or curiosity? 





Tc days later, Candy opened the front 
door on her way out to market, and found 
Miss Isabella Random drifting up the front 
path bearing a large bowl. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Stewart’—she swayed on 
the steps—‘‘after our delightful chat the other 
day—at least for me—I thought perhaps you 
might like to taste . . . make it myself, of 
course. Peach Leather. Perhaps the chil- 
dren . . . an old Queenstown receipt.” 

“Oh, thank you, Miss Random!’ Candy 
was touched in spite of herself. ““Won’t you 
come in?” 

“No, no, my dear... Garden Club meeting. 
Eleven o’clock.”” Miss Random smiled archly. 
“T have a distinct impression that you will be at 
Our next one. When Georgina Paraday de- 
cides to... and of course, so pleasant to have 
charming newcomers ——”’ 

Candy stared after her. Could it be possible 
that Cousin Rita was wrong? But no—people 
were always kind at first; that was when you 
had to be careful. 

She peered into the bowl: Peach Leather. 
Now, what on earth? For one moment, she 
missed Molly Campbell with a little pinch of 
the heart that was close to pain. She could 
hear Molly’s voice. (“First you marinate a 
Congress gaiter with a quart and a half of 
mint julep, stirring constantly ——’’) But 
Molly was a thousand miles away; and Clover 
was right across the street. Clover who was 
friendly, charming—and not to be trusted. 

It was two days before Christmas. Early in 
the afternoon, Clover’s car drew up outside 
the house, and David, beside himself with 
excitement, shot down the path and into the 
car like a bullet. As Candy got in, Clover 
asked, “Heard from the Garden Club yet?” 
Candy shook her head, and Clover grinned 
ruefully. “Well, you will. Me, I get pushed off 
into the Ivy Club—the junior group. Absolute | 
children, all of them! Don’t see how you do it!” 

“Well, they may not take me in,” Candy 
said apologetically. “I’m no expert—I don’t 
even know what to put in those bald patches in 
the front border.” 

“Heavens, neither do I!’’ Clover said cheer- 
fully. “I’m a perfect idiot about plants and 
things—I just like digging in the dirt.” 

She chattered on happily as they drove out 
of town. Candy listened with only part of her 
mind. This was the country she was going to 
live in: a flat country fringed with tall, reach- 
ing groves of pines, long, straight, sandy roads, 
and shabby picturesque cabins, holding their 
weather-beaten boards together in the face of 
sun and wind and want. 

“This,’? Clover said, 
Ranalow.” 

They turned off the highway onto a wide, 
straight dirt road. Candy drew a deep breath: 
it was strange, but it was lovely too. The live 
oaks met overhead, their muscular branches 
draped with gray-green veils of Spanish moss; 
the air was as soft to the skin as face powder. 
Behind them a cloud of pale dust rose up ina 
wake. Strange that it should be dust, not snow. 

Clover pulled off the road. “‘Let’s walk into 
the woods a little way—I think I know just the 
very trees we need.” 


“is the beginning of 
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While David watched with enormous eyes of 
nvy, Clover competently swung the ax. They 
auled the two perfect little evergreens back to 
ve car; Clover took off her spectacles, put 
1em carefully away in her jacket pocket, and 
iped her forehead with a grimy hand. 

“You know,” she observed, “we might find 
couple of bushes for those bare spots in your 
order. Aunt Georgie won’t mind a bit. She 
lways lets us take whatever we want. Let’s go 
0k.” 

They plunged back into the woods; this time 
ney went in at a different angle. After five 
linutes of hard walking, they came out all at 
nce into an overgrown clearing. The sun beat 
own; in the silence, a mockingbird called 
“om away in the wood. It was warm and still 
nd sweet. Clover moved forward and stum- 
led. 

“Oh, look!” she exclaimed. ““What a dear 
ttle bush—and I almost fell on top of it! What 
O you suppose it is?” Its glossy green leaves 
urrounded one white flower—only one, 
reamy-petaled, and curled like a cup. 

“Tt’s lovely!” Candy cried. ‘Some kind of 
ogwood, do you suppose?” 

“Probably. Let’s see if we can dig it up. It’s 
ist the right size, don’t you think? For that 
lace at the corner of your house?” 

It was late in the afternoon when David at 
ist hauled the Christmas tree out of Clover’s 
arsand round the house to the back porch. 
‘andy carried the little dogwood as far as the 
ront door. She would ask Bill to dig a hole for 
t when he came home; meanwhile she would 
ut its roots in water and care for it ten- 


“IT see. Well. There it is. E-—good morning, 
Mrs. Stewart.” 

Candy opened her mouth, put out a hand— 
but Mrs. Paraday was gone, walking quickly 
toward the gate; and there was something 
about the expression of her back that an- 
chored Candy to the spot. 

It was an endless hour before Bill got home. 
He took one look at her face: “Darling, what’s 
happened?” 

“T stole a bush,” said Candy shakily. 

“You what ?” 

“From Mrs. Paraday. At least, she thinks 
I stole it.” 


Gir vision blurred; to her horror and 
dismay, two enormous tears rose in her eyes 
and rolled slowly down her cheeks. “‘Oh, Bill— 
she was horrid!” 

“But what happened? What did she say?” 

“It wasn’t what she said—it was what she 
didn’t say. I tried to explain but she just—she 
just assumed * Candy began to tremble. 
“Bill, 1 know Clover Tuckwell recognized that 
little plant! She made me take it!” 

Bill ruffled his black hair till it stood on end. 
“But why on earth should Clover 2 

“‘She’s jealous.”’ Candy struggled unsuccess- 
fully with a sob. “Clover wants to be in the 
Garden Club and she saw a wonderful chance 
to get me in trouble with Mrs. Paraday. I know 
she did.” 

Bill put his arm around her. “Look here, 
Candy. This is very unlike you,” he said. 
“I’ve never known you to distrust people be- 
fore—never. You mustn’t start doing it now!” 














lerly.... The sound “Oh, mustn't 1?” 
f someone calling her DOOOOOOOD ~ Candy’s voice shook. 
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er, her round pink 
ace pushed forward, 
ler round blue eyes 
ixed upon the little 
ree by the front door. 
she came to a halt 


veside it. 
“Mrs. Stewart— 
vhy, Mrs. Stewart! 


Where did you—where did you find that plant?” 
she bent over, lifted a leaf, touched the single 
lower with an incredulous finger. 

“This—this dogwood?” Candy asked, puz- 
‘led. 

Mrs. Paraday straightened swiftly. ““That is 
1ot a dogwood, Mrs. Stewart. That is a 
Franklinia Alatamaha.” 

“Oh!”’ said Candy. “It—it is?” 

“It is sometimes known as the Lost Ca- 
nellia.”” 

“Oh,” said Candy. “‘Is it-?” 

“It is extremely rare. In fact, it has not been 
found—wild—since 1790.” Mrs. Paraday 
paused. She looked from the plant to Candy. 
‘It shouldn’t bloom in December, but —— 
May I ask where you found it?” 

“Why—at Ranalow.” 

“At Ranalow !” 

“Yes—this afternoon. I didn’t—I mean, you 
said we could have anything we liked ——” 

Mrs. Paraday’s blue eyes blazed suddenly. 
“Yes, I did, Mrs. Stewart. Of course I had no 
idea ——” 

“Since the plant is so extremely rare,” 
Candy said evenly, “‘of course you must take 
it. 


Mis. PARADAY’S head came up; her lips 
thinned. She swept Candy with a long cold 
gaze. “I shouldn’t think of such a thing... . 
You were with Clover?” 

Candy caught her breath. Suddenly she was 
swept back fifteen years into the dangers and 
uncertainties of schoo! days; you couldn’t put 
the blame on another girl. You couldn’t say, 
“It was Clover who suggested it, Clover who 
dug it up.”’ But surely, surely, Mrs. Paraday 
didn’t believe that Mrs. William Stewart, that 
young newcomer from the North, would sneak 
out and steal people’s trees right off their plan- 
tations? She felt a blush burn her cheeks. 
“Yes, Mrs. Paraday,” she said steadily. “I was 
with Clover.” 

“And Clover didn’t recognize it?’ Mrs. 
Paraday asked. 

“No, Mrs. Paraday.’ 


the decisions you must make in a 
crisis, and then the confidence to 
leave the result to a higher Power. 
Only by trust in God can a man 
carrying responsibility find repose. 
—DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
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“You're tired, dar- 
ling. Moving is an ex- 
hausting business— 
especially so far from 
home.” 

So far from home. 
The words were as 
heartbreaking as a 
minor chord. 

**____when they just lie in wait for you,” 
Candy said, through her tears. “In ambush. 
Flowering ambush.” She began to laugh. 

“You,” said Bill grimly, “‘are going to bed, 
my girl. Right now. You are worn out.” 


Candy woke to a crystalline morning and a 
clear decision. At breakfast Bill asked her 
anxiously how she felt. 

“T never felt better in my life!” she told him 
brightly. Tomorrow was Christmas Day: noth- 
ing must be allowed to spoil it for Bill and 
David and Sarah. 

“This thing yesterday,” Bill said uneasily. 
“It'll all blow over.” 

Candy smiled. Men always believed it would 
all blow over—and women always knew that it 
wouldn’t. Nevertheless, there was one thing 
she must do and at once: she must return the 
Lost Camellia to Mrs. Paraday. 

She went to the front door to see Bill off. 
As he turned the corner, she glanced down at 
the doorstep. 

The little shrub was gone. 

She walked to the corner of the house. It was 
impossible—but it was so. The Lost Camellia 
was nowhere to be seen. She stood there, be- 
wildered, she looked back at the doorstep, 
over the lawn, across the way. 

The Lost Camellia, its untimely white flower 
a bit bedraggled but still triumphant, was 
growing beside Clover Tuckwell’s doorway. 
Like a sleepwalker, Candy crossed the grass to 
the edge of her own lawn... . The earth around 
the camellia was freshly dug, the ground 
around it trampled. The Franklinia Alatamaha 
had a new home and a new owner. 

Such rage and scorn weiled up within her 
that it was suddenly hard to breathe. Oh, how 
right, how terribly right Cousin Rita had been! 

She was just about to turn back when the 
Tuckwells’ front door opened, Clover’s bright 
face appeared, and she waved, she came run- 
ning, stumbling a little. Panting, she reached 
Candy, and seized her arm. 

“Candy—I must get you before Cousin 
Georgie does!” 





“I’m afraid,” said Candy quietly, “‘you’re 
too late.” 

“No! Oh, Candy—you didn’t te// her?” 

Candy could almost taste disgust on her 
tongue. “‘No, Clover, I didn’t tell her.” 

Clover gasped with relief. ““Oh, I’m so glad. 
I was so afraid she’d think you took the Frank- 
linia Minnehaha or whatever the thing Is 

‘Afraid she’d—but I did take it!” 

“Of course you didn’t—/ did! It was my idea 
entirely. Listen, Candy. I told you Cousin 
Georgie was possessive. You see, her father 
had this famous garden of exotic plants. Be- 
fore they sold Ranalow, she went out and 
found them all and transplanted them—her 


“Youll love the 





CMART, FRESH LOOK 


these colorful new 
patterns give yout table, 


says Mrs. Stanley Washburn, Jr. 


Sands Point, L. I. 


Ss 


It’s simply charming, charmingly simple 


oD 


to set your table with Roylprints and 
Roylies. It’s the modern way to serve... 


to save countless hours of work. No more 
fussing with linens—no more laundering 


bills. Your table is picture-pretty in 
seconds, for about a penny a setting. 
After dining, there’s nothing to wash or 


put away. Choose from many gay, bright, completely new Roylprint 
patterns and a wide variety of Roylies in lace and true embroidery 
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garden is a marvel. But she never found the 
Lost Camellia. She used to talk about 





it Oh, Candy, I was an utter fool! But 
how was I to know?” 

“II don’t think I quite ——” 

“Yesterday afternoon she simmered down 
to the bank and told Cousin Gus and he told 
Toby and so last night I came over—I was so 
afraid she’d see me!—and stole it from you, 
and Toby and I planted it in our garden. 
Cousin Georgie saw it this morning from the 
bathroom window and came pounding over 
before breakfast. I told her you’d just been 
keeping it for me overnight. She was so mad 
she—she practically jumped up and down in 
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ver hat!’ Clover began to giggle. ““But she 
von’t stay mad at me—not long. It would 
ave been,awful if she’d been mad at you—and 
vhen she gets through breakfast, she’s coming 
ight back and uproot it and take it over to her 
zarden, and plant it right!” Clover giggled 
igain, and then groaned. “Relatives! Hon- 
‘stly! You wouldn’t have a spare cup of coffee, 
vould you?” 

“Oh, Clover!” Candy quavered. ““Come 
ight in this minute! I need another cup my- 
elf.” 

Yow re not the only person with relatives, 
Clover dear, she thought. When I know you 
etter, Pll tell you a little story about my Cousin 
Rita. 

Aloud she asked curiously, 
Il right without your glasses?” 


“Can you see 


rinder, what? Why, chop in the old-time 
vay, in the chopping bowl gramma swore 
yy. for sure. Season with 4 cup mayonnaise, 
, drops Tabasco, and salt and pepper to 
aste. Slice the ends from 12 small pillow- 
haped crusty French rolls. Scoop out and 
Il with this snappy mixture. Wrap them in 
yaxed paper or aluminum foil and chill in 
he refrigerator. These rolls may also be 
rozen, but be sure to leave out at room 
emperature one hour before serving. Slice 
n 14”-thick slices. Each roll provides 6 
lices. If you do not have a freezer, well, 
ake less than this for 8 people. 


Here’s another little number to add to your 
ollection: 


CREAM-CHEESE-AND-SMOKED- 
SALMON SANDWICHES 


often one 3-ounce package cream cheese 
ith 2 tablespoons thick commercial sour 
ream. Add 4 cup finely diced smoked 
almon, | teaspoon grated onion and a 
ash of Tabasco. Mix well and spread on 
hole-wheat, rye or pumpernickel bread 
ut into 2” rounds with a biscuit cutter. 
lakes 20 sandwiches. 


When I was younger, say a few years ago, it 
‘ould have been to laugh to make with carrots 
nd cauliflowers and turnips, all raw as when 
1ey came out of the ground and the garden, in 
rder that they might be cut up and eaten as is. 
he object being to provide material to wash 
own with a cool drink. 


Something added. To make things more 
ilked about, to get more curiosity going, a 
dip” comes-along to inspire not only the 
oor undressed “garden sass,”’ but the con- 
imer who goes for it because she’s heard 
But it’s good for you, my dear.” So dip along 
ith the rest. Only dunk is the word. The dunk- 
1g bowl may be filled with 


CURRIED-CHEESE DIP FOR 
RAW VEGETABLES 


ress one 8-ounce package creamed cottage 
heese through a sieve. Add 14 cup thick 
ommercial sour cream, 2 teaspoons curry 
owder, | clove garlic, crushed, 3 drops Ta- 
asco, and salt to taste. Mix well and chill. 
erve the curried-cheese dip with radishes, 
arrot curls, green onions or scallions, julienne 
trips of peeled white turnip, and thinly 
iced cauliflower. 


While the curtain raiser cools parched 
1roats and titillates hot-weather appetites on 
1e patio of Hostess No. 1, the curtain is 
-ady to go up on the big scene in the next act 
t the home of Hostess No. 2. 


A creation emerges. Imagination has 
one into this dish and no fancy experiments 
ave damaged its perfection. The chicken is 
outhful and its careful training brings the re- 
raint that makes no demand on knives and 
eth, dealing with exercise that promises 
iuscles. You could cut the chicken with a 
900n or with the edge of a saucer. You could, 
say. I hope you won’t. They’d talk, you 
now. Were you brought up in a barn? Don’t 


“Oh, not a thing!’ Clover assured her 
blithely. ““You’re just an egg- -shaped blur, dear, 
if you don’t mind my saying so. 

“Not at all,’’ Candy said cordially. ““Lots of 
us look better that way.” 

“But not you.” Clover pulled out the spec- 
tacles. “I don’t mind wearing them here. I 
guess I’ll have to learn anyway. It drives Toby 
wild—he’s afraid I’ll see a house standing per- 
fectly still, and it will turn out to be a truck 
moving rapidly.” 

“But don’t people mind if you—if you cut 
them dead in the street, for instance?” 

““Goodness, no! Everybody knows I’m both 
silly and vain and they just pay no attention. 
That’s one of the nice things about living in 
this town—everybody’s a little bit queer, so 
we all make allowances for each other.” 


Candy smiled at her. “I don’t think that 
people in Queenstown are any queerer than 
anyplace else—they’re just a little bit nicer 
about it!” 


Bill came home early. It took rather a long 
time to trim the little Christmas tree, since 
David and Sarah lent their high-pitched and 
active assistance. By the time the two were in 
bed and the red stockings filled at last and 
bulging by the fireplace, it was nearly ten 
o'clock. 

Bill went to lock up the pink house for 
the night, and Candy curled up in his big chair. 
The tree looked sweet, winking and gleaming 
in the shadows of the living room. The little 
house was quiet. Tomorrow was Christmas. 
She drew a deep contented sigh as Bill came 


COME ON-A MY HOUSE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


do it. I tell you now the receipt for Boneless 
Stuffed Chicken, and all for free. 


BONELESS STUFFED CHICKEN 


With thought you will select two youthful 
4's-pound roasting chickens. Let no man 
saddle you with antique hens, even if he does 
pass the plate in church on Sunday morning. 
Wash the insides of the chickens and wipe 
off the outsides. Place in Large kettle or 
ponte and simmer, covered, in 2 cups water, 
2 cups canned chicken broth, with salt, celery 
leaves, 1 onion, peeled and cut up, and a 
little parsley, until chickens are very tender, 
about one hour. Don’t boil them. Lift from 
broth and cool. Strain and cool stock and 
save for sauce. 

When chickens are thoroughly cooled, take 
off the skin. Cut the meat from each side 
of the breast. You will have 2 whole pieces 
of breast meat from each chicken. Take off 
the legs, keeping the thighs or second joints 
attached to them. Cut carefully around the 
legs and thighs to slip out the bones, keeping 
the meat together in one piece. This isn’t 
hard. Don’t hurry, and be sure you have 
knives as sharp as scandal. And two are 
better than one, for Operation Chicken needs 
them sharp. Now set about the stuffing in 
this wise: 

Stuffing: Sauté % cup finely chopped 
fresh or canned mushrooms and 3 tablespoons 
minced onion in 2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine until tender. Then add '% pound 
chicken livers, fresh or frozen, and diced, 1% 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 1% tea- 
spoon thyme and !% teaspoon marjoram. 
Cook all together until the chicken livers 
are tender, about 10 minutes. Then mash 
thoroughly by forcing them through a 


strainer or food mill and set aside while you 
prepare a cream sauce. 
Cream Sauce: Make a rich cream sauce 


with 144 cup butter or margarine, 14 cup flour 
and 3 cups milk. Season with 2 teaspoons 


salt and 4 teaspoon pepper. Add 14 cup of 
sauce to the livers and mushrooms. Set aside 
the rest. You will be using it ere the robins 
nest again. 

Stuff the boned legs and thighs of those 
patient chickens with the mushroom-liver 
mixture. Secure meat together with tooth- 
picks. Split the breast meat in half, length- 
wise, almost all the way through. Fill with 
the mushroom-liver mixture and fasten tight 
with toothpicks, lest the stuffing ooze out. 
Dip the stuffed chicken pieces in coarsely 
ground or rolled cracker crumbs (1 cup will 
cover 8 pieces), then dip into a mixture of 3 
eggs lightly beaten with 4 tablespoons water, 
and finally into the cracker crumbs again. 
Sauté until golden brown in 14 cup butter or 
margarine, adding more as needed. Place 
browned chicken in a shallow baking dish, 
add 1 cup chicken broth to the remain- 
ing cream sauce and pour this over the chick- 
en. Bake at 325° F. for 20 to 30 minutes, 
until the meat is hot and looks good enough 
to eat. 


You won’t go wrong if you accompany the 
meal’s prima donna (highfalutin, but our 
chicken rates this billing) with a variation on 
the rice theme. 


RICE-AND-BACON PILAF 


Cook 8 strips bacon until crisp. Break into 
small pieces and toss with 6 cups well-sea- 
soned and buttered cooked rice. This will 
take 1’ cups raw rice. Remember Clifton 





“George? ... Oh, he’s paying his usual compliment to my cooking.” 
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back into the room. In his arms he carried a 
little plant in a flowerpot. 

“On the doorstep,” he said. ‘Addressed to 
you.” 

Candy seized the envelope, tore it open, 
drew out a card. Bill read over her shoulder, 
“This is a Pink Perfection. Good luck 
with it—and a Merry Christmas to our new 
neighbors from Georgina and Augustus 
Paraday.” 

Candy looked up at him. “Bill. Are you 
tired?” 

“Not a bit. Why?” - 

“Let’s go and ask Clover and Toby to come 
and look at our Christmas tree. And wish thea 
a Merry Christmas. Shall we?” 

Bill bent over and kissed her. “Let's Sai he 
said. 







Webb singing “Not for all the rice in China,” 
the perfect whistling tune? You couldn’t for-— 
get it. 


Color is ours. Even ice cream and frostings — 
may borrow the rainbow’s hues. You may not — 
choose to have the whole lovely color scheme | 
at one time. Probably won’t. But putting to- 
gether some of them and creating a thing of | 
beauty and irresistible temptation is what | 
makes for a happy mood. So follow the rain- 
bow ere it fades and at the last you'll have | 
“‘progressed”’ to the “End of a Perfect Day.” 
Can you hear it now? I can. But I do not 
sing. However, I’m a customer any time, any- 
place for 


RAINBOW ICE-CREAM-AND- 
FRUIT COMPOTE 


Get you a big, deep, impressive glass dish— 
the wedding present the bridge club gave you 
is the one I mean. Chill it first. Put 1 quart 
pistachio ice cream in the bottom of your 
bowl and over it a layer of 2 packages frozen 
sliced peaches, set free of frost and drained. 
If theyre around, slice and sugar fresh ones. 
Then add 1 quart raspberry sherbet, | pint 
fresh or frozen blueberries, 1 quart vanilla 
ice cream and | pint sugared strawberries or 
raspberries. These are tops, and the royal 
top too. Serve as soon as it’s ready. Don’t 
wait to gasp at its beauty, even if tempted. 
Each diner helps himself or herself and gets 
flavors that surprise and satisfy. Enough 
for 8 generous helpings. 


This isn’t the sort of dessert you’d serve on 
any Monday, but if you’re the third hostess, 
you want to dazzle your guests and finish 
off the party in fine fashion. 


COCONUT MERINGUES 


Put in the top of a double boiler 2 unbeaten 
egg whites, |! cups sugar, 2 teaspoons light 
corn sirup, '% teaspoon salt and % cup 
water. Beat with an electric mixer or a rotary 
beater for | minute. Set it over rapidly boil- 
ing water and beat constantly for 6 minutes 
more, or until it will stand in stiff peaks. Add 
1 teaspoon vanilla and | teaspoon almond 
extract. Fold in 4 cup packaged sweetened 
coconut. Drop from a teaspoon on lightly 
greased cooky sheet. Bake in a slow oven— 
300° F.—for 10 or 12 minutes, or until they 
have an all-over toasted appearance. Makes 
about 5 dozen. They won’t last, so don’t lock 
them up. 


No REGRETS 


I cannot sing. There’s no one left 
To shed a reminiscent tear 
Because of voice I am bereft. 

» I still can listen, still can hear. 


And should I ever lose a word 
Or worse, mislay a melody, 

Pll call to mind a song I heard 
And make a tune from memory. 


This is my secret, and who dare 
Pretend to know, or even care ? 
Your ANNIE. 
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One-Burner Supper —. 
for a Cool Summer Kitchen ( » ; 


Ya |b. bologna 2 cans Franco-American f 
2 tablespoons butter Spaghetti 
or margarine 1 cup drained, cooked peas 
dash thyme 












Since Franco-American Spaghetti is already 
cooked, you heat only long enough for that 
luscious flavor of tomatoes and sharp Cheddar 
cheese to blend through every bite. Cut bologna 
into slices or strips; brown lightly in butter, 

Stir in remaining ingredients. 4 generous serv- 
ings, at about 15¢ each. A salad and fruit com- 
plete your meal. 





















Combine Franco-American 
Spaghetti with other good things 
to eat—for new summer meals 
that save you kitchen time 


You've never turned out such marvelous meals 
with so little work as these new Franco-American 
Spaghetti recipe dishes! Franco-American’s 
tomato and cheddar cheese sauce is the secret— 
it blends so perfectly with other foods, to give 
you dishes with exciting new flavor. You know 
how good Franco-American Spaghetti is when 
you just heat and serve. Now taste how eztra- 
good it is—these new ways! 






So go0od—so many ways— 


you'll want to buy several cans 


With LEFTOVER ROAST 
Heat 1 cup diced meat with 2 cans of Franco- 
American Spaghetti for a thrifty, tasty meal. 

With TUNA 
Just heat 1 can of tuna with 2 cans of 
Franco-American Spaghetti — 4 quick and 
generous servings. 

With HAM 
Add 1% cup diced, cooked ham to a can of 
Franco-American Spaghetti. Heat and serve 
with a crisp salad. 

With ONION 
Saute plenty of sliced onions in butter and 
add to Franco-American Spaghetti. Makes 
a very good flavor combination. 


Warta e 
(yom potatoes? 


Franco-American Spaghetti makes a grand “side” dish for 
practically any meal. The lively -tomato and Cheddar : os 
cheese flavor is a real perk-up for meat or fish. The ideal MO WEIGHT 15% _— ad How to make a Hit with your Teen-Agers 
main dish, too, heated just as it comes from the can, or SSeS 


used in these easy recipes. é : 
Am te : Needn’t spend a summer afternoon in the kitchen for 
| e 4 this good dish! Just split frankfurters lengthwise and 


2 cans Franco-American Spaghetti 
frankfurters cheese strips 


stuff with strips of cheese. Place on top of Franco- 
American Spaghetti and bake in hot oven (400° F.) till 
cheese melts. Takes only a jiffy, and even Dad will cheer 
for the flavor blend of franks with Franeo-American’s 


tomato and ( heddat cheese sauce, 





Strap Tease—Always fishing 
for your straps? Floating Ac- 
tion’s tangent supports over 
cup sections keep shoulder 
straps comfortably. in place. 





The Wash Out—Is your bra 
a shrinking violet? Circl-O- 
Form is wash-test proven 
to stay true to its size... 
to hold its shape, and yours. 
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For fit without fidgets switch to 





Circl-O-Form with SHOBT CUTS 
L0 a 
FISATING ACTION INTO SUMMER 


Ask for Circl-O-Form, the 4-section cup bra 
with exclusive Floating Action. See it in luxu- By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 


rious fabrics for daytime ‘) 5 0 Beauty Editor of the Journal 
n i i r ; ; 
CuI SGV Via gh as shown Bouffant... ruffled. ..asimplesheath. This summer beauty bor- 


deau and longline styles. . ; 
: 4 Other styles to $8.50 rows from fashion words to describe the way the best-dressed 


Circl-O-Form without Floating Action $2 heads will look. Select, from these seven silhouettes, the-one that 
will become you most. Have it cut and shaped by anexpert. Then 


see how easy it will be for you to keep a cool and pretty head. 





@ Fringe bangs, upswept 
sides. Set bangs in 

two rows large 

forward pin curls, saving 
a little front 

hair to be twisted, 
separately, into fringe. 
Sides and back are 

set in two rows 


BRASSIERES 


reverse curls about 
the size of 
a nickel. By Michel. 








@ Sheath cut with flower 
chignon. From side part, comb 
damp hair away from face. 
Keep crown smooth; allow ends 
to come forward to hug 

head behind ears. Set half 
bang in four large forward 
curls, Secure with hair 

net. Comb when dry. 

By Mr. Henry. 





For nearest store, write Dept. J6, 159 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ¢ Chicago 54 e Los Angeles 14 ¢ Toronto 
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e@ Left: Pixy bangs for the girl with a high forehead, 

a nose for news. (No pin curls necessary.) While hair is damp, 
comb crown smoothly from center part, shaping wide waves over 
ears, allowing ends to turn under to join V shape in back. 


Twist damp bangs (ourposely uneven lengths) into pixy shapes. WLS A ALG hisp er a SY AL: aY. rr 


Secure with hair net. Comb out when dry. By Enrico Caruso. 


@ Bouffant page-boy. 
Set side sections of 
hair in four large 
forward pin curls ; 
back hair in one row 
large pin curls to 
turn under into short 
page-boy. Comb out 
side sections separately 
to give extra width. 
By Enrico Caruso. 





e@ Face curls, smooth 
crown, simple setting. 
Set ends of hair 

all the way around head 
in one row large 
forward pin curls. 

By Mr. Henry. 











BRM AL LL Ll 


Jor all LL El 


e@ Ruffled cap. From 

side part, set top hair in 
two rows large forward 
pin curls. Set side 

sections of hair 

nearest face in one row 
forward pin curls each side, 
then two rows reverse 

curls each side, 

finishing up with one 





row curls for back 
ends. By Enrico Caruso. 
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2 Spray n 


keeps your hair in place softly, softly . 
without ever drying it... thanks to the 
spray-on Lanolin Lotion in SPRAY NET* 


What a delightful difference! 
And the difference is this . . . SPRAY NET keeps your 

hair soft and “touchable’’ while keeping it in place a/l day long. 
Your hair isn’t glued, or stuck, or starched in place when 

you spray on Helene Curtis SPRAY NET. 
It’s as if your hair grew the way you set it 

... naturally inclined to stay in place... every wandering wisp of it. 
And if you’re a girl who varies her hair-do . . . do try 

Helene Curtis SPRAY NET. It keeps an ‘‘up-sweep”’ up all evening, 

and a ‘‘down-do”’ beautifully done all day. $/7 


Regular size (4% oz.) 


New large economy size (11 oz.) $1.89 both prices plus tax 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


e@ Upswept bouffant. 


From center part 

(or no part, if you prefer) 
comb hair up and away 
from forehead, and set in 
large forward pin 





curls, two rows each side. 
Back hair is smooth 


YOU CAN BRUSH IT OUT NO DROOPING CURLS FOR QUICK “HAIR-DOS” 
with ends turned IN AN INSTANT ON DAMP DAYS TOO! 
under. By Michel. A few brush strokes and With spRAY NET your hair Sudden date? Pur your hair 
7; every trace of SPRAY NET doesn’t pay any mind to up in pin curls and spray it 
is gone. Doesn't flake, lin- dampness. Curls and with SPRAY NET. In a few 
ger on the scalp, or make it waves Stay in, weather or minutes you're ready. No 
necessary tO W a your hair no. Even wilting days waiting for water or wave 
more often than you like. won't wilt your hair-do! set to dry! 


only Helene Curtis Spray Net contains spray-on lanolin lotion... 
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One reason why Stanley Hostess Parties rank first tn poputarity 
is that at them you shop for these 


Wonderful Work-Savers 


Geet 
; 
; 


AMI 


MU 





Next time you attend a STANLEY Hostess Party 
sk your friendly STANLEY Dealer to show you ail 
f the many Quality Plus Products which this Dealer 
an supply to save you time and work in the care 
f floors. With these ultra-modern and superior 
TANLEY aids you'll be surprised how much easier 
nd better you can sweep, mop, dust, wax and 
olish—keep the floors in every room in your home 


oe” 






cleaner, more sanitary, more beautiful. A few of 
these efficient STANLEY Floor Care Products, al- 
ready serving millions of women, are illustrated on 
this page. In addition to these, please remember 
your STANLEY Dealer also brings you many other 
types and kinds of products to simplify house- 
keeping tasks as well as a wealth of wonderful 
products to enhance personal grooming. 





TANLEY’S famous Hostess Parties are both fun and a delightfully convenient way to shop. More than 
2,000 of these most popular of all home-demonstration Parties take place each single day. To arrange 
or your own STANLEY Hostess Party, phone or write your STANLEY Dealer, your nearest STANLEY Home 
‘roducts Branch Office, or communicate direct with STANLEY’S Main Office in Westfield, Mass. 





STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., LONDON, O 


for the care of 
your floors 





WET MOP 


TAN SWIVEL MOP 


WOOL MOP 
7 , 









FLOOR CLEANER 
pg WAT REMOTE 


1s ee 


e Ca 
: oe gant 4 
“— 


——" 


FLOOR CLEANER 





E-Z GLOW WAX 


Keo" Olin oy 
‘> Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 


S 
$245 aoveansto WIS 











STANLEY LEADS with more than 150 Qual- 
ity Plus Products featured at STANLEY 
Hostess Parties: Mops, Dusters, Brooms, Brushes, Waxes, 
Polishes, Cleaning Chemicals, Deodorizers, Moth Preven- 
tives, to help you banish “work” from housework. Toilette 
Articles, Bath Accessories, Personal and Clothing Brushes, 
Aids to Dental Hygiene, many other products to improve 
the personal grooming of each member of the family. 








STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS, ING., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


(Copr. Stanley Home Produc In 
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‘vious Owners and to take advantage of the 
‘den tools already in the garage ($92.45, in- 
ding a power mower), they borrowed 
100. On April first—Elaine’s thirtieth birth- 
y—they moved in. “Our three rooms of 
niture looked like nothing in it,’ Elaine 
s. “And the living room echoed like a bowl- 
Palley:2 

She had other things besides money to worry 
yut these days. Between the time she and 
n had so gleefully decided to sink every- 
ng in their dream house and the time they 
ved in, they had come face to face with 
ir first serious illness. Little Katie, who had 
med in such perfect health, was discovered 
have been born with a dislocated hip. Elaine 
1d been the one who noticed something 
ong—the way Katie’s foot dangled when 
a held her up bothered her. 

The bone specialist she took Katie to de- 
ibed the defect as rare but not serious and 
‘scribed a brace for the baby—two shoes 
yunted on a steel bar that would keep her 
s stretched and force the hip to grow back 
o place. “It should be all right in a year,” 
told Elaine. 

The brace was $40, the X rays were $33 
d somehow their budget had to make room 
-avseries of-$15 checkups. “‘All told, it cost 
$238 we didn’t expect before Katie took off 
it brace and stood up and walked,”’ Elaine 
/s, “but we were so lucky. Ten years ago— 
perhaps today with a less expert doctor— 
thing might have been done and she would 
ve been lame for life.” 

Broke as they were that spring when they 
st moved in, however, Sam insisted Elaine 
ve some help with the house. She was nurs- 
s Katie (‘an eight-hour day in itself,” the 
ctor told her), and as well as the usual fixing, 
ying and dusting necessary in a nine-room 
use, she was attempting* to remove all 
ces of the previous occupants. She even 
ked about scrubbing and waxing the attic. 
.t night I was such a wreck I could barely 
myself from the chair to say hello to Sam,” 
> recalls. Sam helped out by doing some of 
> cooking, the weekly grocery shopping, by 
tting Katie to bed, and by getting her up 
-the 3 A.M. feeding. But soon he felt that he 
d better take really drastic measures and 
ea live-in maid. ““Look at it this way,” he 
d Elaine. ‘“We both need a vacation, but we 
n’t afford one. So we'll spend half of what 
. might have spent otherwise on a house- 
eper and relax right here at home.” He then 
ote his mother in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
d asked her to find a Pennsylvania Dutch 
yman; she sent a jewel named Elizabeth who 
r $35 a week stayed from June through 
igust, by which time Elaine could take the 
use in her stride. ‘‘She cost us $455,”’ Elaine 
ys, “but if we hadn’t had her, there probably 
yuld have been three-people with big medi- 
| bills.”” 

Slowly now things began to seem easier, to 
aighten out. By late that summer, they were 
ling themselves that it was only a matter of 
onths before they were out of trouble, out of 
bt, out of braces. Katie grew more charm- 
x day by day; they made some new friends in 
e neighborhood and missed their New York 
ies less; Elaine took Katie’s naptimes off 
id read—her favorite pastime—and though 
e felt the house was “‘just a clean mess” be- 
use of her stolen time, she was happier. 


Lp then the big blow fell. For some time 
1m had been irritated by a pain in his back 
at came and went erratically. At first he was 
clined to think it was a reaction to his new 
ay of living—to the two-hour train ride, the 
imbing up on the roof to fix the gutter, the 
king and seeding of the grass. But when the 
1in grew worse he went to a doctor. 

Not until his back was X-rayed did they dis- 
yver what was wrong. Sometime, somehow, 
1e of the prongs on the pelvic bone support- 
g his spine had broken and his whole back- 
yne was slowly slipping out of line. Unless 
> was operated upon within the next two 
‘ars, the doctor told. him gravely, his back- 
she would grow increasingly painful until 
very routine movement was akin to torture. 


YEAR OF CRISIS 
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They could not afford any operation, of 
course, much less one that would cost in the 
neighborhood of $1000 in surgical fees, two 
months—at least—in a hospital, and keep him 
off the job three or four months. The $152 it 
cost to get the bad news was hard enough on 
their budget—the idea of having now an oper- 
ation which the doctor thought could wait two 
years was too much. That was Sam’s view. 
But Elaine pressed him on whether it really 
could wait and he went back to talk to the 
doctor again. Medically, the doctor said, it 
could; the condition would net appreciably 
worsen in that time. But from Sam’s own 
point of view he thought it would be unwise 
to wait. “To live with a backache is no way for 
a vigorous young man to live,” he said. “‘It’s 
my feeling you should get it done now—though 
you can let it go two years.” 

For days they discussed it. There was liter- 
ally no reserve in the bank and there were 
strings on all the money coming in. Elaine 
argued money wasn’t important, that they 
should borrow more money and get the opera- 
tion done now. “‘We'll make it, we'll make it,” 
she said. Sam was more cautious. He felt they 
should at least wait until there was a lull in 
his work before asking for a leave of absence, 
that they should take enough time to build up 
a reserve in the bank. Elaine said they had a 
reserve—that their medical policies were just 
that. Further investigation showed that the 
surgeon’s fee could be cut several hundred 
dollars by their insurance and the fee for a 
semiprivate room for six weeks would be 
covered. “All right,” Sam said then, “it’s 
September now—let’s aim for January, 1954.” 

The day after they reached this decision 
Elaine’s family—as families so often do— 
threw them what was to be a real lifesaver. Her 
aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Laddie Wynne, 
of Dallas, Texas, invited them to come there 
for the operation. In Baylor Hospital, Aunt 
Mim wrote. there was a fine back surgeon, 
who had studied under Sam’s doctor in New 
York; and while Sam was in the hospital, 
Elaine and Katie could visit with them. “We 
would so love to have you,” she said. “I'd 


love it too,’’ Elaine told Sam simply. “I’ve 
hated the idea of worrying here at home 
alone,” 

With a feeling of deep gratitude Sam ac- 
cepted. He said later that up until then he had 
been going quietly crazy trying to figure out 
whether he could afford to have the opera- 
tion—or whether he could afford zor to. There 
were even times, he said quietly, when he 
thought of selling the house. 

But now, since they would be away three to 
four months, they decided to lease it. The 
agent who sold it to them thought they could 
get $225 a month for it. That would cover the 
mortgage, taxes and the payment on the mov- 
ing-day loan. Then any money Sam’s firm 
decided to pay him during his leave would go 
toward the medical bill, their insurance, and 
provide them with a little spending money. 

It was a promising plan—for the future. 
Meanwhile there were Christmas presents to 
be bought, a long-promised Christmastime 
visit home to Sam’s family to see his younger 
brother get married, and then right after New 
Year’s there would be the trip to Dallas to pay 
for. Reluctantly, but convinced they needed 
the capital, just before Christmas Sam went 
to the bank and raised his loan to $2000. 

Two weeks later, they had two good breaks. 
The real-estate agent found them the $225- 
a-month tenant he had promised—a family 
building a home near theirs. And Sam’s office 
presented him with a bonus to carry him over 
during his leave of absence of the next three 
months. 

On January sixth they flew out of New York 
and headed south. On January eighth he 
underwent the delicate two-and-a-half-hour 
operation. “Don’t come near me that day un- 
til it’s over,’ he asked Elaine..““I want to work 
it out in my own mind, alone, before they put 
me under.” Elaine stayed home that morning, 
washing things that didn’t need to be washed, 
talking nervously to Katie, pacing—‘l felt 
I was going through what Sam went through 
when I was having Katie,” she says. 

But her aunt, saying “Someone must be 
there,” insisted on sitting out the wait in the 


HOW THE WOLFS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY EACH MONTH 


Currently the budget, as Elaine and Sam found, “goes clearly in only one 
direction — out.” While Sam is on leave of absence from his job, salary 
can’t be calculated: but a bonus from the office. income from their newly 
bought house, now rented at $225 a month. plus hospitality of Elaine’s 
family in offering them housing in Dallas. all ease the one-way budget. 
Outgo, based on their Jan. 30, 753. to Jan. 30, 54, schedule at home, but 
recently overloaded with medical expense. runs high (Wolfs plan to recoup 
losses by a new plan of combining incomes—to be worked out after Sam 


is released from the hospital): 


MONTHLY BUDGET FOR JAN. 30,’53, TO JAN. 30,754 


. 3167.00 
125.00 


Income tax. 

Groceries and milk . 

His working expense 
(monthly train ticket at 
$19.85, lunches and all 
else in town). . 

Dry cleaning and shoe 
repair aitis 


63.00 


12.00 


Laundry of shirts. . .. - 6.70 
7.90 


Diaper service for Katie. 
Drugs, including Katie’s 
vitamins; and grooming 
supplies, including hair- 
CUES huis is Ben eerie! ¢ 
Clothing ($46.30 last year 
for Sam and_ Elaine, 
$52.10 for Katie)... . $.20 
Toys for Katie . 
Furniture and appliances 
(mostly secondhand), 
garden supplies, paint. 


3.99 


59.82 


Moving van, attorney for 
house purchase, some 
renovating. repairs . 


11.80 


ee eeeSeSEeeeSeSFSFSFSS— 
eee 





Car expense (to train, and 
to pick up occasional 
baby sitter). 

Telephone... . - 

Insurance: health, auto, 
fire. theft, liability and 
life. 

Charity... 6%... Ys 

Recreation (3 movies dur- 
ing year at total $2.90, 
gifts, trips, entertaining. 
reading material. club 
dues, and housekeeper 
who was paid out of vaca- 
tion fund June through 
August at $35aweek). .« 

Medical expenses, Sam and 
katie. a oe ae 

Rent on former apartment, 
mortgage payments on 
new house, fuel, light, 
Water. . 2s 2 eo 6 « 

Loan pay ments—1L0 months 
at $90 monthly 


3.59 
9.00 


68.88 
21.85 


91.31 


153.81 


148.85 


75.00 
Total S1LO078.70 
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hospital. When Sam left surgery, she called 
Elaine, and Elaine was there when Sam, com- 
ing out of the anesthetic, groggily opened his 
eyes and said, “I love you.” “I cried for the 
first time then,” Elaine says, ““even though the 
doctor kept saying the operation was a big 
success.” 

They put Sam in a cast—so heavy it 
took four men to turn him over—and they 
told him it would be three months before he 
was out of it and another month probably be- 
fore he could ride the commuters’ train. Every 
afternoon Elaine came and sat with him for 
four hours, every morning he worked on a 
study program he had set for himself. It was 
hard on them both to be separated. ‘*I knew 
I'd miss just being together,” Elaine says, “but 
I really had no idea how I leaned on his 
strength before.’’ He could not see Katie: the 
hospital regulations did not permit children 
so young to visit. “She'll have to teach me 
to walk when I get out,” Sam said, smiling. 


This month (June) Sam and Elaine expect 
to be back home in Riverside. Their bank loan 
will still be with them for a little more than a 
year, and their mortgage for another nineteen, 
but they hope to get all their other debts paid 
off by the end of the year. 

“Then we can start the savings account for 
emergencies we’ve always wanted,” Sam says. 
“A fund of about $1500 would keep us from 
worrying too much when things like this 
come up.” 

“Or we could go to the West Indies,”’ Elaine 
says, laughing. ““Why not?’ says Sam. “I’ve 
always wanted to see the West Indies.” 

“Isn’t it odd?” Elaine says. “Sam’s family 
never had much gaiety when he was a child, 
so now he wants it. And mine always had so 
much that I just take it for granted.” 

It is odd the way their two backgrounds 
have merged into a harmonious relationship. 
Few couples are ever reared so differently. 

Sam came from the plain people of Penn- 
sylvania, the son of a Dunkard factory worker 
who during the depression had to support his 
family on five or six dollars a week, while 
Elaine Young was the daughter of a well-off 
Texas lawyer, who all but wrapped his two 
girls in cotton batting, and a doting step- 
mother who thought they could do no wrong. 
Sam worked his way through college the-first 
two years; the Navy took over and sent him 
to Brown and Harvard the last two: he was 
the first of his family ever to get a college de- 
gree. Elaine was sent first to an exclusive girls’ 
college—Mills in California—and then, when 
her father died, brought home to get her de- 
gree in mathematics (and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key) at the University of Oklahoma. 

They met in New York in the summer of 
1946 quite by accident. (“What if I had turned 
that corner onto Fifth Avenue just one minute 
later—those girls who introduced me to Sam 
would have crossed the street and I never 
would have met him,” Elaine says in horror.) 
But Elaine did turn the corner at just the right 
moment, did run into her old acquaintances, 
did move into an apartment with them, and 
did meet Sam—and she did, at first, treat him 
quite casually because she thought he was 
her roommate’s beau just passing the time 
with her while said roommate was out of town. 

“It made me laugh,” Sam says. “I helped 
her move eight times while we were going 
together—she wasn’t the settled-down type 
then—but she stayed loyal to that roommate 
through it all and insisted we were just friends. 
I don’t know why I didn’t tell her she was 
wrong, but anyhow, the girl finally came back 
and Elaine egged me into seeing her, so | 
did. and then Elaine suddenly said shed 
marry me.” 

“The truth is,”’ Elaine says, raising her eye- 
brows at Sam, “that you weren’t sure until 
you saw her again and I wasn’t sure until I 
started worrying about losing you.” 

Elaine was a fashion copy writer then, work- 
ing at Gimbel’s. She took the work hard; 
talked. breathed and slept it, staying at the 
office all hours and then recessing with her 
colleagues only to hash every detail over and 
over again. “Working there was a big emo- 
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> Keeps moisture in skin 
> Prevents “leathery” dryness 
> Promotes lovelier tan 


Here is a new sun-beauty formula that 
lets you tan gloriously —without sun- 
dried leathery skin! 
Skin treatment and 
tanning cream in one! 
New Sun Fluff actually keeps precious 
moisture in your skin under blazing sun 
or drying wind. It softens, penetrates, 
smoothes ... gives you a more beautiful 
tan—silky textured, dewy fresh! 
Lasts longer on skin 
Sun Fluff contains a special cling in- 
gredient that makes it stay on your skin 
longer. It doesn’t rub off so quickly, gives 
you longer protection. 
Guard against dry skin this summer. 
Use Sun Fluff for a far lovelier tan. 


“Flaky” arms and legs 
caused by dried-out, 
skin give your 
tan a gray look. Use 
Sun Fluff to keep skin 


soft, moist, supple. 


“dead” 







—_ 






Pressurized container holds 
more —up to six times as many 
applications. Easy to apply. 


No messy spillage.. 


.Sun Fluff 


can’t stain. Break-proof too. 





tional thing, Elaine says. “And you had no 
time for any other emotions. But finally it 
was too much for me. I’d been turned into a 
little shaking puddle of grease just once too 
often—I was afraid I’d never get back into 
the real-me shape again. So I quit and went to 
work for Macy’s, where things were calmer. 
Sam liked me better not so involved, and as a 
matter of fact I did too.” 

Sam was involved, of course, in his own 
work. He had accepted a junior-executive job 
with an advertising firm which had sought him 
out at Harvard and astounded him with a 
$65-a-week-beginning offer. He liked to work 
long hours, too, studying overtime the media 
he dealt with, the 
areas where the ad- 
vertising went local, 
the results when it 
was national. 

“He was very seri- 
ous and it impressed 
me,’ said Elaine. 
“Most of the men 
you meet in New 
York are wonderful 
at a party, but see 
them alone and 
there is just nothing 
there.” 

“IT knew right off 
Elaine wasn’t a real 
Bohemian type any 
more than I was,” 
Sam says. “That 
we'd both want to 
settle down some- 
day—but I also 
knew she’d be happy 
to do some unset- 
tling things first.”” He 
smiles. “Like going 
to Europe.” 

They were married 
on July 23, 1949, at 
the Wynnes’ house in Dallas and went to live 
in Greenwich Village, keeping odd hours— 
**Neither one of us ever knew when dinner was 
going to be or even where, until we got hun- 
gry,’ Sam says—working hard and saving 
for their “honeymoon.” They were making 
$7500 between them then and with very little 
trouble theysoon had $5000 in hand and tickets 
to Europe. They quit their jobs and with an- 
other couple, one of whom was French-born, 
they spent eight months abroad. They bicycled 
through Provence, took a villa on the Céte 
d’Azur, spent two weeks in Majorca, lived ina 
pension in Paris (and went to French language 
schools) and toured Britain. 

“We didn’t have to come back when we 
did,’ Sam says. ““We had $1800 left. But we 
wanted to go to California and see if that 
wouldn’t be a better place to live and work 
than New York. Well, it was. But the trouble 
was there weren’t any good advertising jobs.” 


heady living! 
And at a cost of $175 for two weeks 
for four people, “Where else could 
you get so much vacation for so 


little money?” 


RED CARPET FOR MAMIE 
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them was as far as Peary from Amundsen 
when they reached their respective poles. Yet 
in a few days, by a touch here, a picture there, 
the apartment on the Quai d’Auteuil became 
a home. 

It also became a center of informal hospi- 
tality for Army people in Paris—Capt. Robert 
Schow, Harris Jones and Capt. George Hoe- 
kan. The last, in what he thought was a fine 
burst of originality, christened it ‘Club 
Eisenhower”! Almost inevitably the Pont 
Mirabeau was renamed “Pont Mamie.” 


As soon as they were settled, Ike began his 
tours of the battlefields. Mamie could not 
often go with him, because it was hard to 
leave John, but occasionally they all three 
made these excursions. They had a picnic 
lunch one day in the somber, shattered forest 
of the Argonne. John listened bug-eyed as his 
father described the last bitter fighting of the 
war when American soldiers crawled forward 
from tree to riven tree almost like their an- 
cestors in the great American forests. Only in- 
stead of meeting arrows or round bullets, they 
faced sudden machine-gun bursts from behind 


NEXT MONTH 


When a bear stalks you at 2 
you camp high in the ae sunrise 
comes streaking through pines to 
rouse you for breakfast, and at night 
you powwow around a_ flickering 
campfire—you ‘llagree with Dick and 
Geegee Williams, of Venice, Cali- 
fornia, and with small Dickie and 
Leslie, that a vacation at Yosemite is 


all along with 


THE TIME 
OF OUR LIVES 
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So again they returned to New York, where 
Sam got his old job back, but Elaine, liking 
her new-found freedom and wanting to begin 
their family, decided that now was the perfect 
time to learn housekeeping. 

“When Elaine does anything, she goes al 
out,’’ Sam says, laughing at those first days of 
domesticity in Jackson Heights. “She decided 
that as well as learning how to cook she would 
learn how to eat. We had wheat germ prin 
on everything, yoghurt for breakfast, no suga 
and black-strap molasses. Ugh.” 

After about two months, four jars of whe at 
germ and one professionally expert slip cover : 
Elaine decided to accept Macy’s invitations| 
to return to work, 
“I had housework 
licked—I thoushilll 
she says. ‘All I had 
to do now was proy 
duce a baby, and 
Macy’s said I co id 
do that and work fo; " 
them too.” Katie 
obligingly ca i 
along in about four 
months, and about 
two months. before 
she was due to bel 
born Elaine quit 
“Every once in 1 
while somebody sug4+ 
gests I come back,” 
she says, ‘and then 
they listen to my 
loathsome, lengthy | 
discussions of how 
wonderful Katie is 
and go away qui- 
etly.”” | 

All of Elaine’s 5 
$150-a-week sala i) 
had gone into the 
savings account, a d 
now they spent their 
Sundays touring the New York area look- 
ing in vain for their house. But it was nol 
until a bleak day in January that Sam, alone 
because Elaine was taking care of Katie} 
drove by the Marks Road house on his way 
back from another house. “It was on the wa 
home,” he says, “but I didn’t have much 
hope.”’ To his surprise he liked it enormously, 
and the next day he took Elaine to see it 
Elaine was as thrilled with it as he was and 
they signed the contract-to-buy that day. 

“And despite all that has happened since,’ 
Sam says, smiling his slow sweet smile,**I don't 
think Elaine and I have regretted it for one 
minute. I look at it this way: I’ve convinced 
myself that I’m competent enough to earn 
more than an average income. So I feel safe in 
counting on our income-to-come in order to 
secure our good life today. Why keep waiting 
for the future all the time? Isn’t that as bad 
as living in the past?” 


A.M., 





| 
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fallen logs, the deadly blast of high explosives 
and the stealthy death of poison gas. 

On-the way back to Paris they passed ond 
of the great military cemeteries. As he looked) 
at the infinite perspective of ranked white) 
crosses, Ike’s face was grim. “Fox Conner 
must be wrong,”’ he said. “Men can’t be that) 
crazy so soon again.’ | 


Mamie had been glad to come to Paris. In 
the hot summer of 1929, with. the city boiling 
with American tourists spending the last) 
dividends of the great boom and _ raising| 
prices sky-high, she was glad to be going 
home again. The one thing she regretted was 
that they would be unable to take a proposed 
trip to North Africa. Ike had been anxious to 
go because he believed that the southern) 
shore of the Mediterranean might have a) 
military significance that had been over-) 
looked. Mamie thought that idea was pretty 
farfetched, but she would like to have seen) 
the fabled Kasbah, and compared the Atlas 
range with her beloved Rockies. She consoled 
herself with the thought that it was time they 
sent John to a good American public school. 





JUNE, 1954 


And it would be nice to settle down for a 
while if possible. 

Actually the next six and a half years, which 
she spent in Washington, were the nearest 
Mamie has ever come to settling down. Ike 
was made Assistant to the Secretary of War 
on November 8, 1929. 

Mamie had sublet the apartment at the 
Wyoming, and so could get it back. It was 
ike coming home. They picked up former 
fies and made many new ones. Milton and 
Helen were often with them. Among their 
slosest new friends were the Harry Butchers. 

The Eisenhowers had met the Butchers 
vith Milton before they went to Paris. At 
hat time Harry held the position of editor of 
[he Fertilizer Review, published by the Na- 
ional Fertilizer Association. Now he had be- 
“ome manager of the new Washington divi- 
sion of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
de was handsome, with crisp, curly golden 
vair and smiling blue eyes. Ruth Butcher was a 


all blonde, tending to the statuesque, with: 


vair as gold and eyes as blue as Harry’s. Ruth 
s still one of the Eisenhowers’ best friends. 
The years Mamie spent in Washington 
srought radical changes to the United States 
ind to the world 
vhich had seemed so 
erene. They were 
he time of the great 
lepression. Though 
he-Eisenhowers suf- 
ered little finan- 
‘ially, Mamie was 
icutely conscious of 
he uncertainty of the 
imes. In addition, 
etrenchment in con- 
ressional appropri- 
tions for the Army 
ut its size down still 
urther, and made 
ke’s chances of ad- 
ancementeven slim- 
ner. With her quite 
urprising financial 
‘ood sense, Mamie 
conomized rigidly. 


When you stay in 
ne place, time seems 
o accelerate. The 
ears in Washington 
vhizzed by un- 
narked by any major 
vent in Mamie’s 
ife. Almost before 
he knew it, John 
vas in his last year 
t grade school. 

in September, 1935, Ike was confronted 
vith a problem. And an opportunity. General 
MacArthur, who had served nearly two terms 
s Chief of Staff, had accepted the invitation 
ff President Manuel Quezon of the brand- 
ew Philippine Commonwealth to become 
Military Adviser to the Philippine army. Of 
ourse there was no Philippine army. The 
rocess of giving the islands their independ- 
nce was just beginning. MacArthur’s task 
vould be to build for the new nation a mili- 
ary establishment. He needed a man he could 
rust; a man with the tact that would enable 
im to work with the proud, temperamental 
‘jlipinos and inspire them with ardor for their 
‘igantic task. He asked Eisenhower to go with 
im. 


T was a tremendous compliment, Ike told 
Mamie. Yet he was not happy. He ardently 
vanted to go to some regiment; so long had 
ie been denied the chance to be with troops. 
fe talked it over with his wife to clear his 
wn thinking, for she would not sway him. 
)pposed to his personal desires emerged a 
lagstaff-plain call of duty. The defense of the 
hilippines was essential to the safety of his 
ountry, since the islands were the key to the 
vhole Southwestern Pacific. If he was needed 
here—and MacArthur was urgent that he 
vas—then there he must go. So he reluctantly 
ccepted. His title was Assistant Military Ad- 
iser to the Commonwealth Government. In 
ractice he became MacArthur’s Chief of Staff. 

After the decision was made, Mamie sadly 
old Ike that she could not go with him at 
rst. ““We’ve got to think of Johnnie,” she 





Pride and fear mingled on John’s 
graduation day—it was also D day! 


said. “If he is yanked out of school, it may 
discombobulate him. He deserves to be al- 
lowed to graduate.” 
“You could not be more right,”’ Ike agreed. 
“We'll come the minute school is over.” 


Ta: original Siow Boat to China must have 
been an Army transport. It took Mamie and 
John twenty-six days to cross from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila in July, 1936. They were not 
unpleasant days, though monotonous. 

Mamie, as always, found congenial friends 
aboard, among them Maj. and Mrs. Arthur 
Nevins, who had their children, a boy and a 
girl, with them. Mamie had known Art Nevins 
when he was with Ike at Leon Springs in the 
59th. He was on his way to rejoin that regi- 
ment, now stationed in the Philippines. 

Manila Bay, at last, was as thrilling to John 
as to Mamie—to her because Ike was waiting 
there, while John, through his interest in mili- 
tary history, could picture Admiral Dewey’s 
small gray ships steaming silently up the chan- 
nel past the Spanish forts. He stared intently 
at the humped island of Corregidor, trying to 
imagine how it had looked that night when 
the action began, with the Spanish guns 
twinkling like deadly 
fireflies from its em- 
battled heights. Fort 
Drum on the other 
side of the channel 
was like a battleship 
of solid rock, with 
long twelve-inch ri- 
fled cannon mounted 
in revolving turrets. 

The wide bay 
opened out, blue and 
serene, with ships 
drawing straight 
white tracks across 
it, and launches busy 
as water bugs. There 
was Cavite Naval 
Base with the slim 
gray masts of the 
Asiatic Squadron 
rising before the dry 
docks and ware- 
houses. Soon their 
ship was warping up 
to a dock in Manila, 
and Mamie saw Ike 
standing there in his 
sparkling tropical 
whites. He looked 
just as young as he 
had that day in Pan- 
ama when she car- 
ried John down the 
gangplank. Then he took off his cap to 
wave it, and she gasped in horror. His head 
glistened like the gold ball on a flagpole; there 
was no hair on it at all! Later she found that 
he had shaved it because of the heat. 

In her bemusement Mamie almost—but not 
quite—failed to notice that the oak leaves on 
his shoulder straps had been transmuted by 
the potent alchemy of the War Department 
from the gold of a mere major to the silver 
of a lieutenant colonel. She learned that his 
promotion had come on July 1, 1936, his 
twentieth wedding anniversary. 


WIDE WORLD 


At first Mamie and Ike had a small apart- 
ment in the old part of the Manila Hotel, but 
as soon as the new air-conditioned wing was 
finished, they moved into a suite which low 
prices and Ike’s new rank made possible for 
them. 

These quarters were definitely on the up- 
ward or palatial swing of Mamie’s motley ex- 
perience of housing. There was a big drawing 
room, which had walls lined with satin and a 
tremendous crystal chandelier. Fine Oriental 
rugs covered the tiled floor; brocade-and-giit 
furniture filled the room. 

Since General MacArthur and President 
Quezon were both in the United States, and 
the new American High Commissioner, Paul 
V. McNutt, had not yet arrived, Mamie had a 
little time to acclimatize herself to life in the 
Philippines before she was hurled into the 
social melee that characterized prewar 
Manila. But when the social season started, 
it went off quite literally with a bang she never 
forgot. 











She stuck in her thumb, 
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And pulled out PINK PLUM 


And cried, “What a smart girl am [!” 


Smart girl, indeed! For what could be 
more tempting to the lips than the sun- 
ripe, sun-sweet color of fresh plums? 
And what more effective accent to the 
whole new range of Paris blues, off- 
pinks, charcoal and black? (Nice, too, 
to know that Cashmere Bouquet’s 
Pink Plum stays pink. stays on—for 
hours— without re-touching!) 
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The occasion was a welcome-home dinner 
or the presidente and General MacArthur, 
vho had returned with his young bride. Ike 
ind Mamie were dressing in their room. Sud- 
lenly Mamie felt a little dizzy; there was a 
oaring sound in her ears. “I feel queer, Ike,” 
he said. “What is it?” 

“It’s not you, it’s an earthquake,” he an- 
wered. “By golly, it’s a humdinger!” 

The door of the room flew open. Through it 
Mamie could see the tiled floor of the drawing 
oom rippling like a lake while the great 
handelier swung in wild circles, its crystals 
plintering the light in fearfully beautiful pat- 
erns. Chairs and sofas marched up and down 
he heaving floor to the crashing accom- 
animent of breaking bric-a-brac. Plaster fell 
n clouds of white dust. Mamie was too 
tunned to be really frightened. Besides, Ike 
ad a strong arm around her. 

The shock lasted thirty seconds. There was 
lever anything so quiet as the stillness that 
ollowed. 

“It’s all over,” Ike said, grinning. 
etter finish dressing.” 

Mamie managed a weak smile in return. 
Does this always happen when Mac comes 
ack?” she asked. 


“We'd 


Manila was an important milestone in 
Aamie’s life journey, for it was there that she 
rst moved in the stratospheric realm of the 
pper echelons. The social system of Manila 
svolved around no less than three centers of 
ower, each of them surrounded by guards, 
alutes, banners, bugle calls and all the 
rotocol of sovereignty. 

The American High Commissioner was top 
yan, since the Philippines technically were 
ot independent yet. Both the High Com- 
lissioner and his wife were naturally genial 
nd gregarious people, but they had to keep 
p the formalities, because the Filipinos liked 
that way, having Oriental ideas about what 
as fitting and proper for their rulers. When 
ie MeNutts drove through Manila in their 
ig open car, flying the High Commissioner’s 
ag with its gold lion on a blue field above red 
nd white stripes, delighted crowds usually 
athered to cheer. However, if-not enough 
eople turned out, McNutt’s Filipino chauf- 
‘ur, who had a strong sense of the proprieties, 
ould give the siren a whirl to attract atten- 
on. The MeNutts could not stop him, though 
iodest Kathleen always blushed in embar- 
issment. 

In the Malacanan Palace, President Quezon, 
thin flame of a man almost burned out by 
is passionate patriotism, lived in great splen- 
or. Again this was not from choice, but be- 
vuse he believed that it was necessary for the 
ignity of his country. 

The third center of power was MacArthur, 
ho.enhanced his enormous personal prestige 
ith the Filipinos by his icy aloofness. Jean 
lacArthur was a friendly, dark-haired girl. 
hough her husband’s preference for solitude 
ept Jean at home most evenings, she loved 
ie daytime hen parties. Living in the same 
otel, she and Mamie became great friends. 

was an almost daily routine for them to 
se early, as everyone does in the tropics, and 
» window shopping—if that phrase can be 
sed where shops have no windows—in the 
Norful bazaars of the old city, which dis- 
layed everything from French clothes and 
2rfumes to the exotic products of native 
‘aftsmen in the remote islands. As the day 
armed up they might drop in at the Army 
id Navy Club for a Coke and some refresh- 
ig gossip. Then home at noon to sleep out 
le heat. 


fra formal parties came in the evening. 
here were sometimes four or five in a night, 
id they were very formal indeed. Everyone 
ressed in the height of fashion, medals and 
2corations were worn by those who had them. 
rotocol was as strictly observed as in Dolly 
ladison’s White House. As a result, whether 
yu were dining in state with the presidente or 
i¢ High Commissioner, or merely at one of 
ie splendid private homes, you usually sat 
>xt to the same person, because your place 
the table was exactly fixed by your rank. 
For example, at Malacanan Palace, Mrs. 
IcNutt always sat on the presidente’s right, 


1d Mrs. MacArthur, if she was there. on 


Quezon’s left. Mamie often drew plump, smil- 
ing Vice-President Sergio Osmena, and/or 
Weldon Jones, who had been Acting High 
Commissioner before McNutt arrived. 

Such circumscribed gaieties and artificial 
manners were not to Mamie’s taste—or Ike’s. 
But they were excellent training for her. 


Luckily, life in the Philippines was not all 
white ties and tails. There were many evenings 
when the Eisenhowers could stay home and be 
friendly. Then the Nevins would come over 
from Fort McKinley for a bridge game; 
Capt. and Mrs. Lucius Clay and other Army 
and civilian friends would drop in. After the 
game, they would all have dinner together in 
the hotel dining room, which was not a room 
at all, but an open pavilion with awnings that 
could be let down in the rainy season, 

Occasionally the Eisenhowers got away for 
a weekend at Baguio, sixty miles inland, where 
Ike had set up the Philippine Military Acad- 
emy to train the officers of the new army in 
the West Point way. At Baguio they stayed at 
the spacious Officers’ Club, and enjoyed the 
thrill of actually feeling cold, for Baguio, like 
Denver, was 5000 feet high. 

It was about this time that Ike took his son 
on an inspection trip to small Army posts in 
the far-off islands, where the wild tribesmen 


PAN IN INDIANA 


By VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


Here on the warm white sand 
along the lake. 

Cool at the water’s edge, 

Pan by his riverside was not 
more god 


Than this lean boy is now. 


Nor had he nymphs more lithe 
than these— 

The shrieking, flattered girls 
who feign to flee 


In order to be caught—be 
dragged and shoved 


Into the turquoise lake. 


lived. On the island of Cebu, someone gave 


John a white cockatoo, which he insisted on 


bringing home despite Ike’s protests: ““Two 
things I hate, monkeys and cockatoos.” He 
would not stay in the same room with the 
bird, which was not really very satisfactory 
since it could talk only Moro. 


In addition to his other activities, Ike had 
taken up a new sport—flying! Mamie had at 
last consented because she realized that a 
knowledge of aeronautics had become an 
essential part of a military man’s training. 
Also, Ike had been made responsible for or- 
ganizing the embryo Philippine Air Corps. 
But she was firmly resolved never to go up in 
a plane herself! 

Every morning when he was in Manila, Ike 
would slip out of bed in the first glimmer of 
dawn and go off to Zablan Field for a flying 
lesson. He went in for flying with all the gusto 
of a teen-age boy. When he won his pilot’s 
license he was so proud that Mamie could not 
help rejoicing with him. 

In addition to her worries about Ike’s fly- 
ing, Mamie was often lonely, for Ike was con- 
stantly on the go: organizing the training 
centers of the Philippine army; and studying 
the terrain with an eye to defense. Even when 
in Manila he quite often got an invitation, 
which had the force of a royal command, to go 
off for a weekend on the presidential yacht, 
the Casiana. These parties were strictly stag, 
except for the presidente’s family. There were 
epic bridge games aboard, for Quezon was an 
expert, and Ike was his favorite partner. 

Meanwhile, Mamie’s health was suffering 
from the climate. Her digestion and kidneys 


became affected, and she had to spend some 
time in the hospital at Baguio. Even when she 
returned to Manila, she was weak and thin- 
she weighed less than a hundred pounds. She 
became desperately homesick, but never 
thought of going home until Ike got leave in 
the summer of 1938. 

What fun it was for all of them to get back! 
Mamie had all but forgotten that it could be 
so wonderful just to breathe the crisp, clean air 
of Denver. She caught up on her old friend- 
ships, while Ike played golf with both John 
and Pooh-Bah. Healso had great fun driving the 
electric all over town at twelve miles per hour. 

They made a short but pleasant visit to 
Ike’s parents in Abilene. Then it was time to 
go back. Mamie hated the thought of it, but 
she was much refreshed. She knew that she 
could stick it out 


Buck in Manila you could feel the tension 
rising every hour. The Japanese had begun the 
conquest of China in 1936, and as their armies 
plunged deeper into the Asian continent, they 
hardly bothered to conceal their imperialistic 
design for the domination of the whole East- 
ern world. 

American soldiers in the islands were like 
men forewarned of a flood trying to strengthen 
a rickety levee with insufficient materials. They 
worked in a frenzy, patching and improvising. 
At the very peak of preparation, MacArthur 
received the second greatest blow of his life. 
He was ordered home! 

For once his calm was shattered. ‘““They 
can’t do this,” he stormed. “All ’ve worked 
for, all ’'ve done will be lost!” 

Then more calmly, “I shall not go!” 

Nor did he. President Quezon offered him 
supreme command of the Philippine army. 
Unhesitatingly, MacArthur accepted. He re- 
signed his four-star generalship in the United 
States Army, relinquishing all ties with the 
service to which he had devoted his life, to 
become Marshal of the Philippine army. 

Then, in the autumn of 1939, Ike was or- 
dered home. It was another matter for him 
than for MacArthur. On September 1, Hit- 
ler’s terrible armored columns had crossed the 
Polish frontier, while his screaming dive 
bombers destroyed the Polish Air Force. The 
Nazis had conquered Poland in three weeks. 
England and France were at war with Germany. 

Ike knew that his place was in America, 
though President Quezon did not want to let 
him go. He and Osmena begged Ike to accep 
almost any position he liked in the Philippine 
army. When they found it was no use, Quezon 
said, “At least let me show my appreciation 
of the great services you have rendered my 
country. Let me present you with an annuity 
policy of one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Ike was almost struck dumb by this magnifi- 
cent gesture. He shook his head, and then 
said, “Don’t think I don’t appreciate your 
great kindness, sir, but I can’t accept.” 

“But I want to be sure that Mamie will al- 
ways be provided for,’ Quezon said sincerely. 

“Taking care of Mamie is my job,” said 
Ike. “But | am most deeply touched, I’m 
overcome, by your thought.” 

The only thing Ike would accept was one 
small piece of metal, the Distinguished Sery- 
ice Cross of the Philippines. The presidente 
awarded it at a splendid ceremony at the 
Malacanan Palace. 

When he had done, the presidente turned to 
Mamie with his sad sweet smile and handed 
her the glittering medal. ““You pin it on,” he 
said, “for you helped him to earn it.” 


It was not quite so wonderful to be back in 
America as Mamie had hoped. For one thing, 
those moving days began again. The Eisen- 
howers arrived in San Francisco on January 
16, 1940. For two weeks, while Ike was on 
temporary duty at Headquarters 9th Corps 
Area at the Presidio, Mamie lived in a small 
unappetizingly furnished apartment in San 
Francisco. Then he was ordered, as regimental 
executive of the 15th Infantry, to Fort Lewis in 
Washington State. So Mamie went back into 
regulation Army quarters. All her furniture 
was taken out of storage in Washington, D.C., 
and hauled across the continent. Things were 
just as they had always been. 

But it seemed different to Mamie. During 
those years in the Philippines. especially the 
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last months of growing tension, the Eisen- 
howers had lived with harsh reality—the 
danger of invasion pressing always upon them, 
They had forgotten how secure most Amer- — 
icans felt. Mamie found herself out of sym- 
pathy with people who talked casually of being — 
able ‘‘to lick Japan in six months, if it comes — 
to that.” : 

She did not talk politics much herself, but 
Ike tried to explain the terrible dangers he 
foresaw in the Pacific. His civilian friends 
laughed, and nicknamed him “‘Alarmist Ike.” 
That made Mamie boil. 

Even Ike got discouraged, and said he would 
resign from the Army, if “I wasn’t sure they’d 
need me pretty soon.” 

He did not think much of his chances of 
promotion. At fifty he was only a lieutenant 
colonel, which he had been temporarily over 
twenty years before. But he was philosophical 
about it. And there were compensations in life 
at Fort Lewis. One of them was that Ike was 
so happy to be with troops again. The 15th 
had been on duty in China. They were real 
veterans who lived up to the regimental motto, 
“Can do.” Ike loved them. 

Another pleasant thing was that Fort Lewis 
was only fifteen miles from Tacoma, where 
Edgar Eisenhower had built up a prosperous 
law firm. Ike had hardly seen his brother since 
they each had been one half of a night fireman — 
at the Belle Springs Creamery in Abilene. Now 
Edgar was at their quarters or they -at his 
house all the time. He took a tremendous lik- 
ing to John, who at seventeen was a quiet, — 
thoughtful boy, very thin and taller than his 
father. One evening Edgar startled Mamie and ~ 
Ike by a generous proposal. If John would — 
study law, his uncle would pay his way — 
through college and take him into the 
firm. 

John had been planning to go to West 
Point. But Mamie knew so well by now the 
hardships and frustrations of the Army that 
her heart leaped at this chance. However, | 
when Ike said, “That’s magnificent, Ed, but — 
it's up to John,” Mamie agreed. 

So they called him in, and Edgar put his © 
proposal forward. John said without hesita- 
tion, “I’m terribly grateful, Uncle Edgar, but 
I’ve decided to go to the Point—if they'll 
have me.” 

Mamie was both sorry and proud. These 
Eisenhower men were so darn idealistic! 

John went off to Washington, D. C., to stay 
with Milton and Helen Eisenhower at Falls 
Church while he prepared for his examina- 
tions at Millard’s prep school. Then, just as 
his father had, he went to Topeka, Kansas, 
to take the competitive examination for Sena- 
tor Capper’s appointment to the United States 
Military Academy. In the test, he beat his 
father’s old mark of 87.7 per cent by scoring 
92 per cent, the highest mark ever made in 
that examination in Kansas. Mamie nearly 
blew up with pride. 


I. May, 1940, the climate of American 
opinion changed: overnight. The Nazi armor 
smashed the “impregnable” Maginot Line at 
Sedan, broke the French army and forced the 
British to flee across the sea, leaving all their 
equipment behind. In June, France sur- 
rendered. With German troops holding most 
of Europe and staring hungrily across the 
Channel at beleaguered England, Americans 
suddenly felt naked of defense. People were 
panicky, and now Ike, since he had foreseen 
something like this, was no longer ““Alarmist,” | 
but much calmer than his civilian friends. 

Meanwhile, Congress had responded with 
billions of dollars to President Roosevelt’s call 
for appropriations to strengthen our military | 
establishment. The National Guard was called 
to the colors and a draft act passed. Hundreds | 
of thousands of men were pouring into the | 
Army, while frantic preparations were made | 
to train, equip and house them. Regular Army 
officers worked from the first thin light of dawn | 
until late at night and never finished. There 
was so much to be done. Mamie did not see 
much of her husband, whose regular working 
day was fourteen hours. 

On November 20, 1940, Eisenhower was 
made Chief of Staff in the headquarters of the 
3d Division at Fort Lewis. 
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As the Army expanded nearly ten times in 
the first full year of the new program, trained 
officers were at a premium. Even by March, 
1941, many of Eisenhower’s friends and class- 
mates had been promoted, but he remained a 
lieutenant colonel. Early that month Ike was 
made Chief of Staff of the [Xth Army Corps, 
and on March 11 he received his promotion to 
full colonel (temporary). 

Mamie and John, who would not start for 
West Point until June, staged quite a celebra- 
tion that rainy evening when Ike pinned the 
eagles—‘‘chickens”” in Army slang—on his 
shoulder straps. Ike was jubilant; at last he had 
achieved the rank which had for so long been 
his goal. 

He left Mamie at Fort Lewis, while he went 
to California for maneuvers with the [Xth 
Corps. She knew he would do well in the great 
responsibilities of his new post. How well she 
had not realized until, in August, 1941, he was 
appointed Chief of Staff to Lt. Gen. Walter 
Krueger, commanding the new Third Army. 
About a hundred colonels were eligible for 
that post. 

Mamie felt that it showed surprisingly 
good sense on the part of those distant 
authorities in Washington to select Ike. She 
hurriedly began to pack. Headquarters of 
Third Army were at Fort Sam Houston. 


That was one move that Mamie did not 
mind. Happy things had always happened at 
Fort Sam. The journey there was like coming 
home. Only instead of a two-room apartment, 
she had one of the fine old brick houses, with 
shady verandas all around and a putting-green 
lawn. 

It was a big place, and she needed help to 
run it, so Ike, who was entitled to a striker, 
put up a notice on a bulletin board in the 
barracks and sent the applicants around to be 
interviewed by Mamie. That is how it hap- 
pened that one day when she was doing the 
lunch dishes, very hot and tired with soap on 
her hands and hair in her eyes, a spruce young 
soldier knocked at the back door. “I’ve come 
to see about being your striker, ma’am,” he 
said. 

Mamie looked at him hopefully. ““What’s 
your name?” she asked. 

“Mickey McKeogh, but everybody calls 
me Mickey.” 

“Are you regular Army?” 

“No, ma’am, but I’ve had fourteen weeks 
of intensive training.” 

With Army tradition behind her, fourteen 
weeks did not seem much to Mamie. “Do 
you know anything about being a striker?” 
she asked. 

““No, ma’am, but I’ve been a bellhop at the 
Hotel Plaza and I always helped my mother 
around the house.” 

He was such a cocky, friendly little fellow 
that Mamie took him. She made no mistake. 
His loyalty to Ike was touching, and he be- 
came the first member of Eisenhower’s official 
family. 

Mickey went all the way with Ike from Fort 
Sam to Berlin. When her husband left for the 
war, Mamie charged Mickey to take care of 
him. Later Mickey wrote to her from London, 
“I’m trying to keep the house clean for the 
general like you taught me to.” 


Mi asi spent most of the late summer of 
1941 alone, for Ike was with the Third Army 
in Louisiana, where 900,000 men were engaged 
in the greatest maneuvers ever held in peace- 
time. Their object was to try the quality of the 
new trainees and the ability of their command- 
ers. Mamie knew that as Krueger’s Chief of 
Staff Ike was largely responsible for the plans 
of Third Army in their mock battle with 
Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear’s crack Second Army. 
Her husband came home jubilant. He 
dashed into the house with his eyes sparkling 
and a grin as wide as a pie plate on his face. 
“We licked the pants off them,” he told her. 
“If it had been a real war, Lear would have 
lost his whole danged army. Oh boy!” 
Recognition was not long in coming—the 
mills of the Army grind a lot faster when war 
is close. On September 29, 1941, only two 
days after the maneuvers ended, Eisenhower 
was promoted to brigadier general. Mamie 
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says, “That first star somehow meant more to: 
us than all the other four.” 


In the sunshine of San Antonio it did not 
seem possible to Mamie that things were as 
bad as the papers said. Intellectually she was |}. 


American women, for [ke was there to brief her 
on the significance of the ominous news. All 
that summer she had followed the somber, 
dramatic events: the Nazis’ attack on Russia 
and their sweeping early victories; the Atlantic. 
Charter Conference when Churchill and 
Roosevelt had pledged their respective nations 
to the defense of the Four Freedoms; the or- 
ders to American ships, guarding the convoys 
on which England’s life depended, to shoot 
on sight. 


Tun the focus of danger had suddenly 
shifted to the Far East. Implacable Tojo made 
Premier of Japan—dictator in effect; rumo! 
of great Japanese troop concentrations in 
Southern China, of transports crowding the 
harbors of Formosa so near the Philippines. 
Ike had said, “It won’t be long now.” And 
she believed him. 

And yet, on that springlike December Sun- 
day at Fort Sam, the danger seemed incredible 
and faraway. It was a lazy afternoon, with the 
Sunday papers to read, while the warm wind 
blew through the open windows. Mamie was 
almost dozing when the telephone shrilled. 

Ike’s voice sounded harsh: “Well, Mamie, it’s 
come! The Japs are bombing Pearl Harbor!” 

“Are you sure?”’ she gasped. 

“Yes,” barked Ike. “Turn on the radio. 
They know more than I do.” 

Even then it did not seem real. The excited 
voices of the newscasters gave her the sense of | 
a bad dream. She remembered the great fortifi- 
cations of Pearl Harbor and tried to picture 
the eruptions of flame and smoke, men dying 
and planes spouting fire, and great ships keel- 
ing over with their guns blazing, as the scene 
was described before censorship clamped 
down. 


It did not seem real to Mamie until Decem- 
ber 12. At ten o’clock that morning, Ike came 
charging in the front door. Mamie’s heart 
dropped into her stomach, but she managed a | 
smile. ‘*I see you’ve got your orders,”’ she said. 
“Where are you going?” 

“It’s nothing much,” Ike answered. “I’m 
called to Washington. I'll only be gone a few 
days. ... Hey, Mickey, pack the small duffel 
bag!” 

Mamie’s heart climbed back to its proper 
place and slowed down. “Maybe they'll keep 
you in Washington,” she said. 

Ike almost glared at her. “That would be 
just my luck. To sit out this war too!” 


They did keep Ike in Washington, first as 
Assistant Chief, War Plans Division, under 
his old friend Brig. Gen. Leonard Gerow, 
working on the “Pacific Problem”; then, when 
Gerow was promoted to major general and 
sent to command the 29th Division, Ike was 
made Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of 
War Plans. Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, who was “revitalizing” the high com- 
mand, recognized ability without regard to 
rank. Incidentally, Eisenhower was promoted 
to major general on March 27, 1942. It really 
seemed incidental both to him and Mamie; 
more important things than personal prefer- 
ment were on their minds. Sad news from 
Abilene further took the joy out of Ike’s 
second star. Father Eisenhower had died. He | 
was a quiet man, but many people would miss | 
him. Ike dared not leave Washington even 
long enough to go to the funeral. 

Mamie had waited at Fort Sam until she was | 
sure that [ke was permanently settled in Wash- | 
ington. He was staying at the Milton Eisen- 
howers’ house in Falls Church, and late in 
January Mamie joined him there. She stayed 
at Falls Church for a week while she went 
house hunting in war-jammed Washington. 
She was lucky enough to find a small but 
pleasant three-room apartment at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel. They were there two months. 
On April 1, they moved into Ike’s ‘“‘per- 
manent” quarters, one of the fine brick 
houses at Fort Myer. ‘“‘That was April Fool 
for me all right,’ says Mamie. 
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In May, Ike was sent to England on a mis- 
sion of inspection and liaison. Mamie was 
worried, of course, but it could have been so 
much worse. He would soon be back. 

Ike returned late in the month. He told 
Mamie about the sights of wartime London, 
but never a word of what he had been doing. 
Nor did she want to know. She felt as strongly 
as her husband about officers who talked too 
much—even to their wives. 

On the evening of June 15, 1942, ike came 
home at the usual time. He was very casual 
so casual, indeed, that Mamie knew some- 
thing was up. She could not tell whether it 
was good or bad. When they were sitting in 
the parlor after dinner, he came out with it: 

“Pm going to London again—to stay.” 

So it was bad; for her anyway. She tried to 
be glad for Ike. 

“What post are you going to have? 
asked, 

Ike’s voice was almost awe-stricken as he 
answered, “I’m going to command the whole 
shebang!” 


she 


There were many things to do and only a 
week to do them in. Ike was busy long hours 
at the War Department, going over plans and 
putting his personal staff together. He asked 
for Harry Butcher, who had become a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Naval Reserve, as his 
naval aide. “*I want one real friend with me,” 
he told Mamie. “Somebody who will tell me 
the truth, not yes me.” 

Meanwhile Mamie scurried around Wash- 
ington buying the things [ke needed, or that 
she thought he needed. They usually met late 
at night in their quarters. But one afternoon 
she had him all to herself. Because of the rush, 
Ike had to take the injections that are usually 
spread out over a week all at once—typhus, 
tetanus, smallpox, typhoid. He got so sick he 
had to come home and go to bed. Mamie 
loved having him safely there in his room, even 
though she was careful not to bother him. 


Ox: Saturday John arrived from West 
Point for a weekend leave. Mamie knew it was 
the last time she would have her men home 
together for an unpredictably long time 
perhaps ever. She made it as gay as possible, 
with a fine steak dinner and all their other 
favorite food—to blazes with rationing! 

John had to go back Sunday afternoon. He 
hardly seemed to have arrived before the taxi 
was honking in the street outside to take him 
away again. They all went out on the front 
porch, gray-floored, white-columned, like the 
one at Fort Sam or any other fort. John picked 
his mother up and bear-hugged her till his two 
rows of brass buttons seemed printed on her 
body. He shook hands with Ike in an embar- 
rassed, casual way. Then he marched down 
the straight gravel path. 

Suddenly John stopped, and about-faced 
as though he were on parade. For a second he 


stood facing his father, very tall and thin and 
solemn in the military splendor of his cadet 
gray. Then his hand snapped up to the visor 
of his cap in the full formality of the West 
Point salute. 

It was one more thing than Mamie could 
bear. She burst into tears. 


Tex years of Ike’s absence and his great 
achievements were drab years for Mamie. On 
one thing she was determined; that was to re- 
main in the background—not attempt to shine 
in his reflected glory. That was the way, she 
felt, that she could help him most. But it was 
not easy. 

As soon as the news of his arrival in Eng- 
land broke, the reporters came down on 
Mamie. Virtually nothing was known to the 
public about this Major General Eisen- 
hower—he was soon made lieutenant gen- 
eral—who had been appointed to command 
the European Theater. The public was avid 
for information, 

Mamie, having no experience whatever 
with the press, turned to Milton for help. Ike's 
brother set the attitude that Mamie and all the 
Eisenhowers followed throughout the war. 
“The American people are entitled to know 
what kind of guy this is who is to command 
their sons in battle,’ he said. “So it’s up to us 
to help them find out. We must see the report- 
ers and give them all proper information about 
him. And keep in the background ourselves 
as much as possible.” 

Mamie loyally followed his advice. Her 
unaffected friendliness won most of the re- 
porters. The regulars became, in fact, her 
friends, who respected her privacy as far as 
they were able. 

She moved back into the little apartment at 
the Wardman Park “At least I Knew where 
all the furniture went.” Ruth Butcher took an 
apartment across the hall. Since their husbands 
were together, they had much in common. 

The company Mamie saw consisted mostly 
of Army wives whose husbands were serving 
with Ike. She had learned mah-jongg in the 
Philippines and her greatest: pleasure was 
playing it with these old friends—bridge 
seemed too exacting now. 

Her health was quite poor. She had never 
completely recovered from the effects of three 
years in the tropics, and with Ike away the 
mainspring of her body seemed to have gone 


slack. It was then that she developed the 
trouble with her middle ear which even now 
occasionally makes her liable to spells of 


dizziness. In addition she felt a sort of claus- 
trophobia in crowds of people; an unnatural 
panicky wish to get away from them, 

As Ike’s responsibilities and reputation 
zoomed, Mamie was more and more in de- 
mand at the big Washington parties, which 
were a phenomenon of the era. She refused all 
of them except those to which she felt obli- 
gated to go for Ike’s sake. When she did have 
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"How's the house? What house? Oh, 
you mean ours! It's fine, just fine." 
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There’s soap in every S.0.S. pad. 
Just wet it, the soap is ready 
to go to work instantly. 


5.0.5. shines as it cleans. Your 
pans are polished bright with 
no extra work at all! 





to go, she was unhappily diffident. For ex- 
ample, early in 1945 she was asked by Mrs. 
Clarence Norton Goodwin to a large dinner 
party in honor of the Vice-President and Mrs. 
Truman. That afternoon she called a couple 
who had worked on Ike’s biography. 

“Are you going to Gussie ,Goodwin’s?” 
she asked. 

They said they were, and then the wife of 
the general whose brilliant victories had al- 
ready made him the idol of the nation asked 
shyly, ‘Do you mind if I tag along with you? 
I feel obliged to go, but those big parties terrify 
me when I’m alone.” 

Mrs. Goodwin was, in fact, one of the few 
people who succeeded in luring Mamie out of 
her shell. The dynamic, redheaded social 
leader from Chicago persuaded her to take a 
principal part in a project for strengthening 
the friendship between the peoples of the two 
Americas. At a time when our thoughts were 
fixed intently on events beyond our ocean 
moats, the necessity of hemispheric solidarity, 
though vital, was almost forgotten. Gussie 
Goodwin’s way of rectifying this situation was 
to start a series of Spanish classes for the 
wives of high American officials, and English 
classes for the wives of Latin-American 
diplomats. The classes met at the homes of 
members, and after the lectures the pupils had 
an informal lunch which they helped prepare. 
The food was Spanish and the head cook was 
their Spanish teacher. Though he did not suc- 
ceed in teaching them much Spanish, all agreed 
that his chicken mole was terrific. 

Mamie was one of the founders of the Span- 
ish Speaking Society, and signed the certifi- 
cate of incorporation. In the casual atmos- 
phere of people’s kitchens she met not only 
the wives of most of the Latin-American diplo- 
mats but of many of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet and such important Washington 
women as Mesdames James Byrnes, Henry 
Wallace, Leverett Saltonstall, Robert Taft 
and Harry Truman. It was, ina sense, Mamie’s 
intimate introduction to official Washington. 
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BY MUNRO LEAF 


Ir you ever had to take a trip with a Tiresome Traveler, you 
would know what a nuisance Tiresome Travelers can be. They are 
the most restless, squirmy, noisy, unpeaceful people you ever will 
sit near in a bus, a train or an airplane. This Tiresome Traveler has 
squawked for food and drinks and comic books until it has driven 

nearly everybody crazy, and you can see what a mess 

it has made. You wonder sometimes why they don’t 

just stop and toss Tiresome Travelers off into the 

aN nearest trash dump along with all their mess. 
ies 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


Mamie’s other war work consisted in faith- 
ful attendance at servicemen’s canteens in 
Washington. She took her full part, as far as 
her health allowed, but insisted on no pub- 
licity. In the main, she was just trying to keep 
going until Ike came home, 

Meanwhile, there were his regular weekly 
letters: gay ones telling pleasant trivial inci- 
dents about Butcher and Beedle Smith and 
Brad, and a lot about Telek, the Scottie his 
staff had given him; grave ones telling of his 
dearest hope of winning a real peace for man- 
kind, of his soul-sickness of war. 

Faithful Mickey wrote her, too, filling in 
with homely details that made the strange 
far-off places seem close by and real. 

Of course there were also exciting moments 
in her long tunnel of loneliness. One of them 
came in November, 1942. Washington was 
full of rumors that fall; something was plainly 
afoot in the E.T.O. Dispatches indicated that 
Ike was coming back for conferences with the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. Mamie believed 
them, and gaily prepared to welcome her hus- 
band home. 

On November 6, Milton and Helen invited 
her to spend the night with them at Falls 
Church. They had a few friends in to talk and 
play cards. It was a pleasant evening, marred 
only by the fact that Milton insisted on keep- 
ing the radio going full blast. Mamie could 
not keep her mind on mah-jongg and asked 
Milton, “‘Please turn that darn thing off.” 

Milton, who was usually the acme of con- 
sideration, became balky. He absolutely 
refused to do as he was asked, to the continued 
discomfort of his guests. 

Suddenly there was an abrupt end to a 
jazzy number. Out of the grateful silence a 
voice spoke urgently: ““We interrupt this pro- 
gram for an important announcement.” 
Buzzing, clicks and then the dramatic words: 
“American and British troops under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower are landing at several points on the coast 
of North Africa.” 
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The best moment of all for Mamie came dur- 
ig the dark days when America was entering 
1e third winter of the war. Ike—a four-star 
eneral now—had achieved great victories in 
Jorth Africa and Sicily; but, except for a 
eachhead in Italy, Hitler’s Fortress of Europe 
jas unbreached. It seemed impregnable. No 
ne could even hope for the day when the war 
ould end. 

In December Mamie received word, a little 
head of the public announcements, that Ike 
ad been appointed Supreme Commander of 
ll the Allied forces gathering in England for 
he liberation of France. It was thrilling, it 
aS awe-inspiring. She was filled with pride 
nd joy for him. But she was not surprised, 
ince she was loyally convinced that the remote 
ierarchy of the President and the Prime 
Ainister, their various cabinet ministers and 
1e Combined Chiefs of Staff had simply and 
snsibly picked the best man. 

Then came news that touched her more 
early. A general wearing the insigne of the 
seneral Staff came to her apartment. Even 
10ugh the doors were closed and no one could 
ossibly hear anything, he spoke in a whisper 
s he told Mamie that Ike would be coming 
ack on a supersecret trip for conferences. He 
ould arrive sometime in the night of January 
, 1944. It was the topmost of top secrets. No 
ne must be told. 

Mamie had a fanatic, almost a religious 
seHng toward security. You could not have 
ried her secret from her with hot pincers. She 
id not tell Ruth Butcher, whose husband was 
oming with Ike; or even John, who came to 
pend his Christmas leave with her. 

New Year’s night was the longest she ever 
pent. By some excuse, she managed to keep 
<uth Butcher home with her. They played 
1ah-jongg; they listened to the radio. They 
alked interminably. Ruth wanted to go to 
ed, but Mamie plagued her to remain up. 

At last her sharply attuned ears heard a 
scuffle in the back hall; a muffled laugh. The 
itchen door flew open and Ike burst in, fol- 
owed by Butch. Each man carried a tiny black 
cottie puppy in his arms. The small sitting 
oom turned into a subdued riot of laughter 
nd yapping puppies, of love and happiness. 

Of course the puppies—they were Telek’s 
on and daughter—misbehaved and were shut 
p ina bathroom. Ike ransacked the refrigera- 
ors of both apartments for cold meat and 
aw onions. Then they sat and ate and talked 
ntil dawn. 

The next two days, Sunday and Monday, 
vent by in a blur of excitement. Sneaking in 
nd out of back doors, rushed through the 
treets in curtained lmousines, Ike hurried 
rom place to place, for secret meetings: the 
Vhite House; Quarters No. 1 at Fort Myer, 
vhere General Marshall lived. Sometimes 
Aamie went with him. — 


0. Monday night they were spirited out a 
ack door of the Wardman Park into a car 
hat took them to the shifting shadows of the 
ailway yards. There they got aboard a private 
ar on a special train that was to take the 
eneral to West Point to see his son. Mamie 
ad never been in a private car before; but it 
eemed perfectly natural, as things do in a 
ream. 

In the morning their car was on a siding in 
he station at West Point, under the sheer 
ranite cliff on which the academy is built. 
‘his concealed it from curious eyes. On the 
ther side the wintry river rushed by flecked 
vith ice. 

Ike was up early. He sent an aide up the 
liff for John. The man was no more than out 
f sight when Ike began pacing up and down, 
lancing at his wrist watch, stooping to peer 
hrough the windows up the road cut in the 
ide of the cliff. 

Mamie watched him with fond amuse- 
nent. “It will take at least twenty minutes,” 
he said. 

“T know,” Ike answered, and forced him- 
elf to sit down. In twenty seconds he bounced 
ip, and began pacing again. 

John, in dirty denims used in the machine 
hop, came loping down the hill like a bighorn 
n the Rockies. When he got near the car, 
Mamie saw him pull up sharply. He came in 
sreathless but casual-seeming. 

“Hi. dad!” 


“How goes it, John?” 

They shook hands hard and quick. Mamie 
saw John’s eyes light on the five-star circle on 
his father’s shoulder. He kissed her. Then her 
two men sat down and began to talk shop. 
John seemed so unconcerned he almost had 
his mother fooled. But as she passed close by 
him, she saw that his hand was shaking. ‘‘So 
you are kind of excited,” she whispered. 

“I’m practically boiling,’ he whispered 
back. 

The superintendent, Maj. Gen. Francis B. 
Wilby, and his wife came to the car for lunch. 
Knowing what it would mean to John, Ike 
arranged with General Wilby for five of John’s 
best friends to come for dinner. Then he sent 
his son to get some of his favorite pajamas 
which can be bought only at the Cadet Store. 


Joun’s five friends arrived for dinner in 
their dress uniforms. For secrecy they had 
been told they were to dine with General 
Wilby. Their faces were bright red, their eyes 
blazing with excitement; but awe made them 
as stiff as the painted wooden soldiers they 
resembled. They were introduced as Mister 
Clarke, Mister Doolittle, and so forth. They 
sat rigidly on the edge of their chairs and 
quivered. 

That was not Mamie’s idea of a good party, 
so she went to work on the boys with all her 
might, ably seconded by Ike. Under that bar- 
rage of homespun charm you could literally 
see the cadets thaw. By the time the steak 
came on that private car had become a junior 
Club Eisenhower. When Mamie heard the 
cadets begin to advise the Supreme Com- 
mander on how to win the war, she knew her 
party was a success. 

From West Point the Eisenhowers went 
back to Washington for a day, and then to 
White Sulphur Springs, where the Greenbrier 
Hotel had been taken over as an Army hos- 
pital. There for six precious days they were 
together in a hotel cottage on a tree-clad hill- 
top. Ike made a flying trip to Kansas for a 
grand Eisenhower reunion, but he was gone 
less than twenty-four hours. 

On Wednesday night they boarded the spe- 
cial train for Washington. The next morning 
Mamie went home to the Wardman Park, 
while Ike lunched with General Marshall at 
the Pentagon. When he came back to the 
apartment, he had two hours before his plane 
took off for England. 

Mamie does not like to remember those two 
hours. Up to now, she had been having a 
wonderful time; for she had the good sense 
and strength of character to keep her mind 
tight shut against the future. Ike had found 
her as gay and radiant as when they rode the 
train from Denver to Abilene in the cloudless 
summer nearly thirty years ago. But with two 
hours left, Mamie could no longer shut her 
mind against the haunts. 

They talked jerkily in brittle sentences. 
Mamie laughed, but for once it rang false 
like the stage laughter of a novice actress. She 
could almost feel him wishing it was over. 
Almost she, too, wished that the moment she 
dreaded would come quickly, before she lost 
the tight grip on her feelings that a soldier’s 
wife must keep. 

Mamie’s self-control did not quite last her 
ordeal out. Just at the end she cracked. In the 
solid warmth of Ike’s arms, weeping, she 
wailed: 

“Don’t come back again till it’s over, Ike. 
I can’t stand losing you again.” 


As soon as possible after Ike left, Mamie 
went to San Antonio. It was not so lonely 
there. The Army let her use an apartment in 
the same Bachelor Officers’ Quarters where 
she and Ike had first set up housekeeping. 
Mike, married now to Lieut. Col. George 
Gordon Moore, who had been with Ike in 
Africa, had a pleasant home in town. Pooh- 
Bah and Mamma Doud, who had sold the 
house on McCullough Street, were staying 
with her. It was a peaceful interlude. 

In the spring Mamie went back to Washing- 
ton, and early in June she and the Douds 
went to West Point to see John graduated. 
The ceremony was set for June 6, 1944—for a 
thousand years, or perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand. school children would memorize that 
date. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZE WINNERS 


Magnificent patterns by famous artists—results of the contest 
sponsored by Manufacture Nationale de Sevres. Paris, Ministre des 
Beaux Arts, Republic of France, Jackson China Co., U.S.A. 
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Produced by one of America’s oldest and largest factories .. . 
. intelligently priced .. . 
. traditional. 


translucent ... utile . . 


150 patterns in permanent open stock ... modern . . 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Inquire at your Royal Jackson or 
WORT tal ome tel em al 


Crystal shown is Val St. Lambert, Belgium, 
fitting companion to Royal Jackson. 


JACKSON CHINA €O. 
9 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Send 25c for full color brochure 
of all Royal Jackson china. 


et cae 1 Oe CTY Brussels or 
your favorite vacation spots in the 
U.S. as their guest. Over 100 
wonderful opportunities. 


7. MINIT Zlogfy- FROSTING 


NEW BOILED FROSTING 


MADE WITHOUT BOILING! 


@ Country-fresh egg whites guarantee its light, 
fluffy texture and delicious, full-bodied, rich 
flavor. You just add water... whip up... and 
whisk on! 

Never fails. Always heavenly smooth and 
light. Lavishly frosts large two-layer cake or 
up to thirty-eight cup cakes. 














FREE! INustrated booklet showing cakes for all occasions 
And giving nineteen 7-MINIT Fluffy FROSTING variations. Send 
your name and address to 7-MINIT, Dept. F-LA, 660 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Soda serves more ways 
than any 


other household product 


You'll find baking soda (bicarbon- 
ate of soda) saves you time, work 
and money more than 101 ways! 
Keep it in your medicine cabinet 
as first aid in family emergencies. 
Keep it handy in the kitchen for 
dozens of cleaning chores. 


Clean and SWEETEN 
your refrigerator —in 
% the time. Noscrub- 
bing, no scouring! 
Pure baking soda 
(bicarbonate of soda) 
emulsifies greasy film. 
With a wipe of your 
cloth, film disappears 
and so do musty, sour 
food odors that ad- 
here to enamel. 
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Clean silver easily, 
economically. Cover 
the bottom of a large 
enameled pan with 
aluminum foil or an 
old aluminum cover. 
Add 1 tsp. baking 
soda (bicarbonate of 
soda) to each quart 
of water and bring to 
boil. Immerse silver 
so it touches the ” . g 
aluminum. Tarnish disappears in no time! 
(Silver with an oxidized pattern or butler 
finish, should not be cleaned this way.) 


For a better cup of 
j coffee. Filmy coffee 
Z oils that impair good 
coffee flavor are 
quickly removed from 
glass coffeemakers 
with baking soda. 
Once a week, wash 
your coffeemaker in 
soda solution (3 tbs. 
to qt. water) for a 
few minutes. 








% Baking soda loosens milk rings in baby 
bottles, keeps vacuum bottles sweet. 


* Makes enamel and tile sparkle. 


%* Cleans combs and brushes. 


A Household Treasure 
jor over 100 years 


Why buy a number of different products 
to do a number of different jobs when 
baking soda (bicarbonate of soda) does 
them all and costs only pennies a box? 





Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking 
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Mamie, sleeping in her room at the Hotel 
Thayer the night before, had no prevision of 
her husband standing, taut with anxiety, on 
the control tower of an English airfield, watch- 
ing the planes carrying the 101st Airborne 
Division circle up the sky on their desperate 
mission of spearheading the landings in 
France; nor that he paced through the night 
at his headquarters waiting for word from 
the half million British and American men 
sailing through the starless night in rolling, 
plunging warships and transports and landing 
craft to storm the “impregnable” fortress of 
Europe at his command. 

They woke Mamie early to tell her that this 
was D day. She listened to radio flashes of 
news from the beaches of Normandy. Then, 
in a rebroadcast, she heard Ike’s voice. It 
was strong and forceful. But knowing him so 
well, she could hear the overtones of deep 
emotion in his voice: 

‘Peoples of Western Europe: A landing was 
made this morning on the coast of France by 
troops of the Allied Expeditionary Force... . 
This landing is but the opening phase of the 
campaign in Western Europe. Great battles lie 
ahead. I call upon all who love freedom to stand 
with us. Keep your faith stanch! Our arms are 
resolute. Together we shall achieve victory!” 

Despite the blur and crackle of the short- 
wave radio, Mamie could see him standing 
there so earnest, so intense. When he ended, 
she seemed to see him take off his steel- 
rimmed spectacles and slowly fold them in 
their case. ... 

Mamie was so crammed with emotion— 
love, pride, yearning and fierce anxiety—that 
it would seem that, like an overcharged elec- 
tric battery, her soul could take in no mere. 
The sunny day passed dreamlike as_ she 
watched John go by in the perfect, glittering 
lines of the last parade; then in the dimness 
of a groined and buttressed building heard 
the young male voices sing their farewell song; 
watched the cadet caps fly tumbling over and 
over toward the ceiling as the boys symboli- 
cally tossed away their youth and became 
men; saw John so straight and thin and 
solemn march up to take his diploma. These 
things, so moving in themselves, were like a 
play she watched, not quite real or touching 
her. 

Yet there remained one more notch to which 
emotion could be stretched. That was when 
she pinned the golden bars of a second lieu- 
tenant on John’s new uniform, and saw her 
son accoutered and ready to fight in his 
father’s battles. 


The summer was great with victory: France 
liberated; the Nazi armies beaten back to 
their frontiers. Though Mamie rejoiced, she 
also worried; for Ike was always going down 
to the lines to see his boys. She told herself 
sharply that he was in so much less danger 
than the fighting troops she had no right to 
pamper herself by fear. To all her friends, even 
those closest to her, she seemed completely 
carefree. 


Eon hoped for victory in the fall, but 
the German lines stiffened as they touched 
the Fatherland and the Allied troops bogged 
down in mud and shortages of supply. Then, 
coming as it always seemed to in the gray 
winter days, disaster! The last desperate fling 
of Nazi power sent two great armored armies 
crashing through the American lines in the 
fog and rain of the Belgian forests. The Battle 
of the Bulge was the final terrible test of 
Eisenhower’s generalship. In the first con- 
fusion and loss, there were voices crying of 
irreparable defeat. “‘Worse than Pearl Har- 
bor,” the unknowing said. Great victories 
were forgotten. [ke was to blame, the rumor- 
mongers had it. 

To all her anxious friends, Mamie appeared 
serene and confident. Oddly enough, that was 
how she felt. The criticisms of Ike did not 


worry her; they just made her mad. Her belief 


in him was so complete that she was totally 
unable to imagine his defeat. It was, if you 
will, fond and foolish and feminine, but it was 
justified by what happened. 

As everyone knows, a greater victory was 
snatched from the semblance of defeat. The 
last fresh Nazi armies were caught and 
crushed. With her power thus weakened, Ger- 


many became a setup for the final swift ad- 
vance to end the war. 

Mamie felt all along that Ike had planned 
it that way. Intellectually, she carne to know 
that this was not quite true—he told her that 
he had some bad moments at the Bulge. 
Nevertheless, she thinks that this is really 
just modesty on his part. 

As Eisenhower’s armies crashed through 
the reeling Nazi lines; came at last to the 
Rhine; spanned it; and went on to final vic- 
tory, his prestige and popularity rose to 
heights unparalleled in the cynical twentieth 
century. Mamie did not realize how strong 
this feeling was, how exalted her Ike’s position. 
An incident that occurred in March, 1945, in 
the last days of Roosevelt’s presidency, inight 
have given her a clue to the future. 


L. happened that this biographer was con- 
ferring with Charles Michelson, who at that 
time headed public relations of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Suddenly Michel- 
son said, ““What do you know about General 
Eisenhower's politics?” 

*“He has none, being an Army man,” was 
the answer. ““Why?” 

‘“Because,”” Michelson said, “Roosevelt will 
never run again. We are going to have to havea 
darn good man to follow him, and we misht 
need the general. Now,” he added, very se- 
riously, “we feel that Eisenhower should un- 
officially know that we are thinking about 
him. Will you see that he gets the message?” 

Hatch hotfooted it up to the little apart- 
ment in the Wardman Park. Mamie was in 
bed with a slight cold, but looking completely 
charming in a ruffled bed jacket of her favorite 
pink, with a broad pink ribbon in her hair. 
After only the briefest greeting Hatch burst 
out with his momentous message. 

Mamie’s reaction was utterly feminine. 
“Oh!” she gasped. And again, ““Oh!’ Then as 
the implication sank in: “Me in the White 
House!” 

Her lovely eyes sparked with wonder and 
excitement. “PI! put it on the Teletype right 
away,” said Mamie. 

That message was almost undoubtedly Ike’s 
first intimation of the presidency. He paid it 
no heed at all. Mamie soon forgot it. On 
sober reflection she was not so entranced by 
that glimmering vision. 


The last tremendous months went by, and 
the drama of history spiraled to its crashing 
climax. In April, President Roosevelt died. 
The free world was stunned and sorrowful, but 
events swept on with no more than a pause 
for a wreath and a tear in the rose garden at 
Hyde Park. The armed might of Germany 
dissolved in chaos and death. Hitler shot 
himself in his bunker in Berlin, and his proud 
generals went to the red schoolhouse in Reims 
to beg Eisenhower for peace. They signed the 
unconditional surrender on May 7, 1945. 


Throughout the war Mamie had been so 
amazingly successful in avoiding publicity 
that the American people hardly knew what 
she looked like. But the time was coming 
quickly when she could hide herself no longer. 

The War Department announced that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would return for a bricf visit 
on June 21, 1945. Immediately his admirers 
made plans for a welcome that would express 
all the relief of victory and their devotion to 
the man who had molded it. Mamie alternated 
between joy at Ike’s return and anxiety over 
the ordeal she must face. Her claustrophobic 
feeling in crowds was the main source of her 
fear. She did not worry for herself, but only 
that some weakness of hers might detract from 
Ike’s triumph. 

It is typical of Mamie’s training in the 
unquestioning obedience of the military tradi- 
tion that she made no effort to influence the 
planning. Nor did anyone at the White House 
or Pentagon ask her preferences. She simply 
got her orders and obeyed them like a good 
soldier. 

She did confide to a friend that she wished 
she had been offered some place on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue where she could invite the Army 
wives who had been close to her in the long, 
lonely years to watch the parade. 

“Why don’t you call up the President or 
General Marshall?” her confidant asked. 
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“I wouldn’t do that for anything,” Mamie 
said in horrified tones. “And don’t you speak 
to anybody!” 

Being a feckless civilian, her friend dis- 
obeyed her orders, and told former Ambas- 
sador William Phillips about Mamie’s prob- 
lem. Phillips was horrified by the oversight 
and hurried to call it to the attention of 
Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy, 
who, equally appalled, arranged for windows 
for Mamie’s guests in a building near the 
White House. 

Thursday, June 21, was a scorching day in 
Washington. Mamie got up early to dress in 
the costume she had chosen with a great deal 
of thought—it must be smart, but not too 
smart, becoming but in no way flamboyant. 
It was a black faille suit with a rather full 
skirt. Around her neck was a double choker 
string of artificial pearls. She wore a small. 
perky black hat with pink flowers perched on 
her forehead, and a corsage of orchids. 


Ax Army car came to take her to the air- 
port with Mr. and Mrs. Doud and John, who 
had been given leave. There was a tremendous 
crowd, far more than had been expected, at 
the airport, and the military police holding 
the lines looked worried. Mamie was passed 
through the barriers and stood with John. 
General Marshall and the top brass waiting. 

At a little after eleven, the air began to 
qsiver with distant motors. Mamie saw the 
glittering specks of 
fighters in the sky sur- 
rounding the long sil- 
ver tube of the Presi- 
dent’s piane, the Sa- 
cred Cow, whieh was 
bringing Ike. Then the 
thirty-six fighters tore 
overhead at fifty feet, 
their snarling motors 
drowning thought. no 
Sacred Cow dropped 
out of formation and 
rolled up the runway. 

Things happened 
fast. The landing plat- 
form was run up to 
the plane, the door 
swung open and, as 
Ike appeared, bedlam 
broke loose—the full- 
throated roaring cheers, saluting guns crack- 
ing; bands playing unheard in the uproar. 

Then the crowd burst the thin line of 
soldiers, tossing Mamie, John and General 
Marshall ahead of it like driftwood. Ike 
came down the steps and fought his way to 
them. He clasped Marshall’s hand, grabbed 
Mamie and gave her a long, hard kiss. 

*Gosh, honey, you’re looking great!” he 
told her. 2 

Then Ike was swept away as MP’s struggled 
to clear a path to the waiting command car. 
He and Marshall and John* jumped into it. 
Eisenhower’s party from the plane, which 
consisted of all ranks from Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith to Sgt. Mickey McKeogh, were 
bundled into the long line of cars waiting 
behind the general’s, and off they went through 
a rolling barrage of cheers. 

The next time Mamie saw him was from 
her seat in the visitors’ gallery of the crowded 
House of Representatives. Ike came in through 
a storm of cheers. Mamie was vastly proud of 
the speech he made—it was, she thought, a 
rare combination of common sense and ideal- 
ism. The cheering was even louder when he 
finished. 

The Douds and Mamie got caught in the 

crowd of congressmen and were twenty min- 
utes late at the luncheon at the Statler. There 
she sat at a table close to the dais where she 
could at least look up at him. 
/ It was not until after luncheon that she got 
close to him. In a long black car flying Ike’s 
five-starred flag, they drove down the thun- 
derous streets and through the great wrought- 
iron gates of the White House. In the sudden 
quiet of the Executive Wing, President Tru- 
man greeted Mamie as an old friend and met 
Eisenhower for the first time. Then they all 
went out to the sunny rose garden, where the 
President pinned a second Distinguished Sery- 
ice Medal with an oak-leaf cluster on Ike’s 
iniform. 


struck. 
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Ike said, “I'd rather have this medal than 
any distinction I know of.” 
Mamie knew he meant it. 


The Eisenhowers were supposed to rest 
after that in the Presidential Suite at the 
Statler. Instead, Mamie sneaked Ike up to her 
little apartment at the Wardman Park, where 
a few old friends were asked to greet him. At 
7:30, they left for a big buffet supper at the 
White House. As she walked with Ike into 
the crowded East Room with its blazing 
chandeliers, Mamie suddenly found that she 
did not mind crowds as long as Ike was there. 

Because she would not fly, Mamie had to 
get up at four the next morning to catch a 
seven-o’clock train to New York. Ike came 
on in the Sacred Cow. To reporters who met 
her at the Pennsylvania Station Mamie simply 
said, “This is Ike’s day. I have nothing to say 
on my own behalf.” 

So she kept in the background. From her 
seat near the platform at City Hall, she saw 
him come up Broadway in the blizzard of 
ticker tape and frenzied cheers. After the cere- 
monies they met for a moment, in Mayor 
LaGuardia’s office. Mamie could not resist 
the chance of kidding Ike. She walked up to 
him and said impishly, “May I touch you?” 

Then he was off again through the tumult, 
while she went to a luncheon given by Mrs. 
LaGuardia, and then to the suite at the Wal- 
dorf to wait. The day ended with a great 

banquet. The next 
Le. Bs morning Mamie left by 
+ train for Kansas City, 
while Ike went to West 
Point and flew to Mis- 
souri the following 
day. 

Through it all 
Mamie had succeeded 
in keeping very much 
background. 
Even in Kansas City 
the press featured 
Mother Eisenhower 
far more than it did 
her. The roaring wel- 


—JOSEPH MAZZINI come there was much 


like New York and | 


Washington, but at 
Abilene, where they 
went in a special train, 
it was very much a home-town boy coming 
home. Mamie’s heart warmed to the familiar 
Western voices and Ike’s friends of long ago. 

They stayed with Milton, who was now pres- 
ident of Kansas State College, for a day or 
two. Then back to Washington for a final or- 





deal of a state luncheon at the grandiose home 
of Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson. 

After that came the time allotted for rest. 
The Eisenhowers went like homing pigeons 
to the little cottage among the trees at White 
Sulphur Springs. As she settled down alone 
with Ike at last, Mamie said with startling 
lack of prescience, “It was wonderful, Ike, but 
thank goodness we'll never have to go through 
anything like that again!” 


Quarters No. 1 at Fort Myer were the 
epitome of the Army house, its final exuberant 
flowering. It had the familiar dark red-brick 
exterior, the white-columned. gray-decked 
porches, the high-ceilinged rooms, all on a 
Brobdingnagian scale. When Ike was ordered 
home in November, 1945, to become Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, Mamie moved 
into this pleasant monstrosity. 

To help her run this big establishment, 
Mamie had three sergeants. One of them, 
John Moany, became a permanent part of the 
family. Ike was also allowed a driver, Sergeant 
Dry, who had driven his jeep from the muddy 
lanes of Normandy to the concrete Autobahn 
that went to Berlin. Mickey was not there. He 
had retired from the Army and opened a res- 
taurant in New York. 

At this time Rose Wood came to work for 
Mamie as her personal maid, and became the 
indispensable woman of the household. 

Though Mamie thus had a good deal of 
help, running the Chief of Staff's ménage was 
a big job. It seemed that virtually every great 
statesman and soldier of Europe who came 





to the United States wanted to see Ike in his 
home. In addition a constant stream of poli- | 
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ans, industrialists and other 
lerica sought introductions to him and 
re entertained at Quarters One. To them, 
to her old friends, Mamie extended the 
ty hospitality for which she soon became 
well known in official and social circles as 
had been in the Army. 

Nor did she stiffen up before the big shots. 
is biographer was present when former 
tish Ambassador Lord Halifax and his 
y came for tea. The silver service, which 
had bought for Mamie piece by piece, was 
ught in with a collation of thin bread-and- 
ter sandwiches, scones and cakes. Just as 
mie was beginning to pour tea, General 


leaders of 


Eisenhower asked, ““Would anybody rather 
have a drink?” 

Lord Halifax looked tempted and _ said, 
“Well - 

“No you don’t!’ Mamie interrupted. “I 
went to all sorts of trouble to get the sort of 
tea Ike told me he used to have with you in 
England. Now you take your tea and after 
that you can have a drink.” 

Halifax grinned, stuck his cigarette at a 
rakish angle in his black-gloved, artificial left 
hand, and drank his tea obediently. 

Mamie’s main worries at Quarters One 
were financial. Ike’s salary was $15,500 a year, 
less tax; the house and the sergeants were 
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free. Nevertheless, all those guests, whom 
Eisenhower’s official position obliged him to 
entertain, ate and drank a very costly quan- 
tity of stuff. It was only by extremely careful 
management that Mamie was able to stretch 
Ike’s pay check, which he still handed over to 
her, to cover these contingencies. 

Had she been married to a man of less 
steadfast integrity, Mamie would have had no 
such worries. Because of the demands of his 
position, the Army allots the Chief of Staff 
an additional $20,000 a year for entertaining. 
Though a good three quarters of the people 
who poured through Quarters One were in 
reality guests of the nation, Ike would not 
draw against this special fund. ““When I can’t 
feed my friends on my salary, Ill quit,” he 
said. 

Only once in all his time as Chief of Staff 
did Ike put in a requisition for entertainment. 
That was when-the State Department asked 
him to give a huge party in honor of Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. 
Ike wanted to pay for the party for his old 
friend “‘Monty”’ himself, but it cost several 
thousand dollars and Mamie told him that he 
just did not have that much money. 


The years at Fort Myer were serene and 
mostly filled with pleasant happenings. 

But in 1946, all the Eisenhower brothers 
were brought together for their saddest re- 
union. Mother Eisenhower, who had become 
very frail, died suddenly at the age of eighty- 
four. Mamie went with Ike to Abilene for the 
funeral service, held in the little house on 
Fourth Street. Though she knew her husband 
needed all the comfort she could give him, 
Mamie found it very hard to keep from break- 
ing down, so strong was her own sorrow. 

That same year Mamie made a trip abroad 
with Ike—by ship. They stayed for a while in 
the twelve-room apartment at Culzean Castle 
above the Firth of Clyde which had been given 
to Ike for life by the Scottish National Trust. 
John, on leave from the Army of Occupation 
in Austria, joined them there. 

All three Eisenhowers spent a weekend at 
Balmoral with the King and Queen of England. 
Quite surprisingly it was great fun. The royal 
residence turned out to be a quite simple coun- 
try house, and King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth (the mother of the present Queen) were as 
pleasantly informal, in their home, as anybody 
in Denver. The first thing the Queen said to 
Mamie was, “I hope you brought your hot- 
water bottle.” 

When the Eisenhowers went there again in 
1951, to lunch with Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the atmosphere was 
even more casual. Mamie nearly stumbled 
over a wooden train, which the future Queen 
kicked under the luncheon table, saying, ““The 
children are always leaving their toys about.” 


Another happy event.that took place in 
1947 was John’s marriage. He met Barbara 
Thompson in Vienna, where her father, Col. 
Percy Thompson, was stationed. When Mamie 
finally met Barbara at Quarters One shortly 
before the wedding, she instantly decided that 
if John had searched the world for a wife he 
could not have done better. 

The simple wedding took place at Fort 
Monroe, Old Point Comfort, followed by a 
reception at the Officers’ Club. Then the 
young couple went on to live as typical an 
Army life as they could manage under the 
circumstances. Naturally, they were not en- 
tirely successful, but they managed to obtain 
a reasonable modicum of privacy—at least 
until the incredible year of 1952. 


Dxe’s job as Chief of Staff was not alto- 
gether agreeable. He was obliged to preside 
over the too rapid dissolution of the magnifi- 
cent Army which had gained his great vic- 
tories. Not that he wanted to maintain an 
inordinate military establishment, but he was 
terribly concerned for the safety of America 
in the face of the rising tide of Russian aggres- 
sion. Public impatience to get the boys out of 
uniform plus congressional economy stripped 
our defenses far more rapidly than was wise, 
as the Korean war was to prove. 

By the spring of 1947, demobilization had 
been completed. A hard, efficient core had 
been saved of the Army, which could be ex- 
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panded in time of peril. In addition, Ike’s © 
great dream of unification of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force in one Department of Defense 
seemed well on its way to realization. 

“It’s about time I retired,’ Ike said to 
Mamie one evening. “I’ve done all I can here, 
and there is nowhere else for me to go in the 
Army, for it would embarrass one of my 
former subordinates to have me serving under 
him. Besides, I’d like to give Brad [Gen. Omar 
Bradley] a crack at Chief of Staff. He deserves 
it, and he’d make a darn good one.” 

“Fine,” said Mamie. “What do we plan 
to do?” 

“Td like to get a house in the country and 
go fishing,’ Ike said. Then he grinned. “But 
I don’t feel that I’m about to stumble over — 
my beard just yet, so I'd better try to find 
a job.” 


Wares word got around that Eisenhower 
was thinking of retiring from the Army, he 
got many offers. Several great corporations 
begged him to be their president or chairman 
of the board at $100,000 or more a year. He 
talked these offers over with Mamie. 

“The way I feel is that I don’t want to use 
the fame I gained serving my country for per- 
sonal profit. All the same, I could give you a 
lot of things you deserve. What do you think, 
honey?” 

“Just the way you do, Ike,” she answered. 
“We aren’t going after money this late. Look 
some more, Ike!” 

Then came an invitation to talk with two of 
the trustees of Columbia University. When he 
got back to Quarters One, Mamie could see 
that he was pretty excited. 

“They offered me the presidency of Colum- 
bia,” he said. 

*“How do you feel about it?”’ she asked. 

“It seems like a good idea,” he answered. 
“You know how much I want to work for the 
peace of the world, and to influence young 
people. I think that Columbia is a place where 
I can make my ideas known without engaging 
in partisan politics.” 

“So you told them yes?” she asked with a 
sinking feeling. 

“No,” said Ike. “I told them that up to 
now our orders had always come from above, 
and you never had any say about what we 
were going to do. So-this time you have to 
decide.” 

Mamie wanted to go to Columbia about as 
much as she wanted to live on Devil’s Island. 
Her mind envisioned the continuing round of 
formal entertainments that a university presi- 
dent’s wife must attend and give. She foresaw 
the goldfish-bowl sort of life it would be. In 
addition, she dreaded the crowds and hurry 
of New York, and the climate would be bad 
for her sinus and ear trouble. She also saw that 
Ike wanted very much to accept, and she 
thought it would be good for him. 

“You've got to take it,” she said. “It’s just 
the ticket.” : 

Mamie’s quick decision did not fool Ike 
for a minute. He knew that she dreaded the 
move; and he would have refused it, still, had 
he not been compelled by his feeling that at 
Columbia he could best continue to serve the 
American people. In plain print that state- 
ment has a too-good-to-be-true sound, but it 
is the stark truth—and Mamie knew it. 

Ike tried to think of a way to make up to 
Mamie for her sacrifice. He hit on the plan 
of giving her a really fine automobile. The 
first she knew about it was when Ike said, 
‘“Mamie, I’ve bought you a car—a Chrysler 
Imperial limousine—to get around New York 
ins: 

Mamie was radiant. ‘““What a lovely pres- 
ent!” 

Ike looked embarrassed. “The thing is,” he 
muttered, “that though I put all my savings 
into it, I didn’t have quite enough money. 
Could you lend me about a thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“Sure can,” said Mamie. Then they both 
roared with laughter. 

Later, when they started for New York in 
the new car with Sergeant Dry at the wheel, 
Ike said, “Well, Mamie, we’re riding tc 
Columbia in our capital.” 


NEXT MONTH: 


After 35 years, their own home. 











IEW MOTHER’S BEST FRIEND...THE VISITING NURSE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


When Marcia Sue was dressed again—in a 
esh pale blue gown matching her pale blue 
lanket—Jean held her up proudly. The baby’s 
ny face, still bright red from her crying, was 
iddenly quieter. Mrs. Vincent felt quieter 
90. Jean’s friendly visit, less than an hour 
ltogether, was just the lift she had needed. 

Muskegon’s relatively small but very active 
isiting Nurse Association (seven nurses and 
1e executive director) not only assumes full 
ssponsibility for home care in the Greater 
{uskegon area (population 100,000), but also 
as a large share in community-health proj- 
*ts—classes for expectant mothers, classes 
yr fathers, hospital demonstrations and well- 
aby clinics. This full program, the result of 
n years’ work, grew out of real need. 

Edna M. Tripp, a slender gray-haired 
oman with a pleasant smile and eyes alive 
ith determination, became the reorganized 
NA’s first executive director in 1943. Mus- 
sgon’s infant-death rate was alarmingly 
igh—65 deaths in each 1000 births. “Higher 
an Harlem’s at that time,” Miss Tripp said; 
1e had come from ten years’ experience at the 
NA’s national headquarters in New York. 
By 1946 the city’s infant mortality had fallen 
) 36.2 in 1000, and the editor of Muskegon’s 
aily Chronicle wrote, “Not all the credit, but 
uch of it, goes to the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
on.”’ In those three years the VNA’s yearly 
‘tal of home calls rose from 3639 to 12,637. 
1 1952, the VNA made just under 15,000 
sits to homes; in spite of 
‘tensive service given to 
atients with chronic ill- 
esses, over half of these 
sits were a part of the 
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We judge ourselves by 


they wear are silk, quilted cotton or much- 
washed chenille. 

As Mona carefully unwraps the tiny Negro 
boy, she explains the equipment around her, 
emphasizes how necessary it is to have every- 
thing that will be needed assembled before 
bringing the baby to the table. “Once you've 
begun with the baby, of course,” she says, 
“you'll never leave him. You learn to ignore 
the doorbell and telephone, to make some- 
thing else do if you've forgotten to bring 
enough towels or diapers.” 

She explains about the care of the eyes, nose, 
ears, washes the small face with clear water, 
then soaps the scalp gently. The mothers gasp 
when Mona picks up the baby (‘‘Hold him se- 
curely against your hip—like a football”) to 
rinse his head over the basin. 


Wars chest and arms are washed, Mona 
slips a minute clean shirt over the baby’s head, 
reaching through the sleeves to guide the arms, 
and turns the shirt up over the waving hands, 
imprisoning them (for a few minutes anyway) 
while she washes the lower body. This trick 
is new to most of the mothers, and they laugh 
appreciatively. 

Before the demonstration is over, all the 
mothers—even the “‘old hands” —have learned 
at least one new thing. Several ask questions, 
and Mona finishes by describing briefly the 
VNA’s service for mothers in their homes. 
Eight of the mothers ask for home ure, among 
them Mrs. Noe. a charm- 
ing young woman with 
dimples in both cheeks and 
her chin (“All my children 
have the dimples, but that’s 


ty’s program for mothers 
id infants. Muskegon’s 
fant-death rate was re- 
uced to 29.8 in 1000. 


what we feel capable of 
doing, while others judge 
us by what we have ai- 
ready done. 


the only thing this one got 
from me!’’). She and her 
husband, a_ successful 
builder, have two girls, ten 


Muskegon’s _ industrial 
ypulation mushroomed 
uring the war years. 
oday the city is a manu- 
cturing center for automobile and airplane 
iurts, but her nineteenth-century fame as 

lumbering center and her continuing 
me as a resort area make for a strong sense 
f tradition and responsibility. Community 
)-operation in the VNA’s health services 
iakes Miss Tripp say from her heart, “‘The 
>ople here are wonderful!” 

Classes for expectant parents and home 
sits before delivery attract the young people, 
ut the VNA’s program reaches over 98 per 
‘nt of ail new mothers in Muskegon dur- 
ig their hospital stay. Sister Clare, in charge 
F Mercy Hospital’s maternity floor, shakes 
>r head over that stay of only three to five 
1ys. “It’s not long enough to teach them any- 
ing!’’ she says. ““That’s why we appreciate— 
1d need—the VNA’s service so much.” 
Bath demonstrations, and the instruction 
lat goes with them, are given twice a week in 
ich hospital. When Visiting Nurse Mrs. 
lona Jegerski goes to the maternity floor of 
lercy Hospital, she feels very much at home 
>cause she was head nurse in Mercy Hospi- 
V’s nursery before she joined the VNA. 
lona, a tall good-looking girl in her mid- 
venties, has a smile that seldom leaves her 
ce—and never her eyes. “I never get tired of 
abies!’ she says. 


fismmne nurses like to bathe a baby ready to 
» home because “‘we like to dress them, too,” 
[ona said. ““There are always a few pointers 
) give in that process!’’ Mona is even happier 
is Morning to find that a Negro baby is 
ady. The Negro mothers feel shy about com- 
ig to the demonstration unless the little 
demonstrator” is one of their own! 

The hospital has Mona’s equipment ready: 
simple table on wheels, with small basin, 
wwels, diapers, sterilized water, alcohol and 
xtton—all as nearly as possible like the 
juipment mothers will use at home. 

Two women lie in beds set to one side of the 
leasant sun porch. Fifteen others (including 
vo Negro mothers) have made their way 
owly down the hall, eased themselves down 
n pillows or rubber ‘“‘doughnuts.’’ The robes 
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ELON and five years old, are de- 

lighted that the new arrival 

Ey CIE] is a boy (eight pounds, 
nine ounces!). 

Two days later Visiting Nurse Jean Knud- 
sen went to the Noels’ home and gave young 
David Paul a careful physical checkup, to- 
gether with his morning bath. 

Roberta, his five-year-old sister, stayed 
close to her mother, but her wide eyes missed 
nothing. Mrs. Noel’s young married niece, 
come to help with the older children, also lis- 
tened closely—she has a small baby of her 
own at home. Across the room an attractive 
young Negro girl kept looking away from her 
dusting to watch the nurse’s hands and all they 
did. The maid’s aunt had just had twins, and 
the girl wa) Mager to take home as many de- 
tailsas poss _* So David Paul’s bath was not 
only a guide’ for his own future health, but for 
that of babies in two other homes too. 
Friends or relatives who come in to visit a 
new mother often have as many questions 
(and problems) as the mother herself. The 
visiting nurse’s friendly “‘health instruction” 
is endless—and far-reaching. 

The nurse who helps during the mother’s 
first days at home will make a “checkup” visit 
a week later. If there have been special prob- 
lems, she will return when the baby is a month 
old, and again when the baby is four months 
old. (‘‘Checkups are such fun we wish we 
could do more,” the nurses say. ““The babies 
are so cute then—and we feel as proud as the 
mothers !”*) 

Many new mothers think of the visiting 
nurses as old friends even before the babies are 
born. Mothers’ classes are taught by the VNA 
and the County Health Service. The course 
of eight meetings, first outlined by Miss Tripp, 
is sponsored by Muskegon’s County Medical 
Society. Doctors are keenly aware that their 
schedules don’t permit an hour’s discussion of 
nutrition, for example, with each patient. (The 
doctors’ enthusiasm for the mothers’ course is 
personal in many cases. One doctor’s young 
married daughter went to her first class doubt- 
fully, but was quickly converted. She told her 
father, ““They explained more in an hour than 
I’ve learned from you in all my life!’’) 

Many of Muskegon’s obstetricians and gen- 
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Long Distance calls 


now cost you less 


Recent reduction in federal excise tax 
means a substantial saving for you 


on every Long Distance call 


The reduction in the excise tax from 25% to 10%, voted 
by Congress, is good news for Long Distance users. 

It means that every Long Distance call—to anywhere in 
the country—now costs you less than it did before April 1. 


Basic rates remain the same. What you save is the differ- 
ence between the old and the new tax. Every bit of the tax 
reduction goes to our customers. ‘lhe telephone company 
does not retain any part of it. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


Don’t Wonder - Don’t Worry - Call today and be sure 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Some typical examples: 


Philadelphia to New York . . 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati. 

Cleveland to Chicago .... 
Dallas to Atlanta ...... 


40¢ 
40¢ 
75¢ 
$1.20 
San Francisco to Washington . $2.00 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include the 
new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 
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FOR SIMILAR DISTANCES 
OVER AMERICA 


cf patients who would benefit from its service: 
young wives expecting their first babies, women 
who have not had a successful pregnancy, and 
mothers who have several older children and 
may need extra help. 

“The hospitals are in on this, too,” said 
Robert Dann, superintendent of Hackley 
Hospital. ‘“Today the mothers’ course, offered 
the year round, is given first at our hospital, 
then at Mercy. The hospital staffs conduct 
tours of their maternity floors for each class; 
the young women meet the nurses who will 
care for them later, see the delivery rooms, the 
nurseries, the rooms where they will stay.” 

Attending mothers’ classes has become the 
‘smart thing’ to do in Muskegon. Each group 
averages forty members and includes all ages— 
from two or three grandmothers-to-be, inter- 
ested in ‘all the new ideas,” to very young 
wives still wearing the thick woolly bobby 
socks of their school days. Mothers’ Club 
alumnae have’ even formed small social 
groups, such as the Hot Fudge Sundae Club, 
named by eight young mothers for their hard- 
est sacrifice to pregnancy! To date, members 
of this club have seen one another through 
their second babies, too—and have even man- 
aged an occasional gala dinner out with the 
eight husbands! 

In Fathers’ Club young husbands learn 
many of the things their wives are taught (in- 
cluding the step-by-step technique of bathing a 
new baby—‘‘always easier when two know 
how to do it!”’). The men study charts show- 
ing the close correlation between the expectant 
mother’s diet and her baby’s health—are told, 
“If you wont eat the kind of foods she needs, 
she’ll cook that you want instead!’ Fathers 
are warned that their wives may be moody for 
no reason during pregnancy—a fact that’s 
never emphasized in mothers’ classes (*‘No use 
putting ideas in their head!’’). Fathers are also 
taught exactly how to sterilize bottles and 
make formulas, though the mothers are not. 
‘‘We hope your wife can breast-feed the baby; 
but if not, someone must know abcut for- 
mulas.” 


, 


Eacu expectant mother on the doctors’ lists 
is visited’at least once in her home. In cases of 
special need, most of the content of the moth- 
ers’ course is given privately to women who 
cannot attend the classes. 

In the home, as in the hospital classes, in- 
struction and reassurance go hand in hand. 
One of the names sent by a doctor was that of 
an unmarried expectant mother, a serious, 
gentle young woman who’d been deserted 
after promises of marriage. Laura’s parents 
were brokenhearted, but eager to stand by her. 
Here the nurse’s monthly visits were one of 
the biggest factors in the girl’s mental com- 
posure—and even happiness, when her little 
boy was born. The same visitin2ayii-2 (who 
has become Laura’s contact wit toy, /outside 
community) goes now to help bathe he baby, 
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check on Laura’s health. No one forgets the — 
underlying grief, but the VNA feels that 
healthy acceptance of the joy any baby must — 
bring is the best preparation for a happier 
future for both Laura and her son. 


I. Muskegon fifteen women prominent in 
community affairs are the driving force behind 
the VNA. “I have such an enthusiastic i 
board!” Miss Tripp exclaims. One of the — 
board members first suggested the Maternity — 
Style Show, one of the most popular features — 
of the mothers’ classes. A local shop lends the | 
newest fashions for expectant mothers, and a 
fashion expert offers help with all appearance — 
problems; six or seven young wives from the — 
class act as models. 

Miss Tripp and the treasurer of the board, 
Mrs. Alfred Neilson, keep careful account of 
the VNA’s complicated financial structure. — 
Partial support (56 per cent in 1952) comes — 
from the Community Fund—*‘And we should 
always bea part of it because our whole health- 
supervision program—checkup visits, moth- 
ers’ and fathers’ classes, assisting at well-baby 
clinics—is of course a community service.” 
Next largest source of income is patients’ fees; 
70 per cent of the VNA’s home calls are paid — 
for by the patients. Interest on private dona- 
tions and returns from the VNA’s small rental 
service (wheel chairs, crutches, hospital beds, 
and so on) give the rest of the income. 

A former chairman of Muskegon’s budget 
committee for community services suggested 
that the VNA fee should be higher. ‘“You came 
when my baby was born,” he said, ‘“‘and the 
visits were certainly worth five dollars!” 

Miss Tripp pointed out that the young mar- | 
ried couples who most often need the VNA’s 
help are just getting started financially, 
usually can’t afford more than the two-dollar — 
charge. 

“Give the difference to the Community 
Fund,” she suggested. 

Mothers who know the wonderful help it is 
to have a visiting nurse’s support now go back 
to the VNA with each new baby. Mrs. John 
Robertson, who discovered the service when 
her third child, Sally, was born early in 1950, 
let the full-time practical nurse she had hired 
go after just two days! 

“She was real help, of course,’ Mrs. Rob- 
ertson said, “but we enjoy doing most things 
for ourselves—and she wouldn’t let me nurse 
the baby when I thought I ought to.”” When 
young Jimmie Robertson arrived eighteen 
months later, his mother called the VNA as a 
matter of course. 

The Robertsons, happily building a hand- 
some extension to their home, added another 
little boy to the family in late 1953. Mrs. 
Robertson could hardly wait to get home from 
the hospital. ‘“‘The people there don’t have 
time to give the baby the attention the nurse 
caring for him at home can. And I missed the 
family so!” END 





"I'd like to get rid of it — but it’s the only thing 
in the house that goes well with Arthur.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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